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SKETCHES  OF  THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
No.  II. — The  Afpointhemt  or  a  GovEjiNOB-OBNBftAL  IN  1806. 

The  mode  of  administering  the  government  of  India  is  one  altogether 
without  precedent  and  without  parallel.  The  consent  of  two  independent 
bodies  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  required  to  give  validity  to  the  instructions 
which  are  to  guide  the  local  rulers :  a  system  having  no  claim  to  novelty 
or  originality  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  but  never 
applied  to  the  executive  except  in  the  single  instance  of  India.  In  legisla- 
tion, if  one  of  two  bodies,  having  an  equal  voice,  reject  a  measure  which 
has  the  sanction  of  the  other,  the  only  result  is,  that  the  stale  of  things 
remains  precisely  as  it  was  before.  There  is  no  probability  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  government ;  the  old  law  continues  to  be  admi- 
nistered instead  of  the  new,  and,  if  any  inconvenience  be  felt,  it  can  only 
be  one  which  previously  existed,  and  which  the  new  enactment  was  intended 
to  remedy.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  subjection  of  the  executive  fiinctions 
to  a  two-fold  authority  may  produce  consequences  very  different.  The 
obstinate  resistance  of  one  to  the  views  of  the  other  might  be  the  cause  of 
incalculable  mischief  and  confusion.  In  the  course  of  the  half-century 
during  which  India  has  been  thus  governed,  collision  has,  indeed,  very 
rarely  taken  place ;  it  has  been  generally  averted  by  discretion  and  mutual 
forbearance.  Still,  it  has  sometimes  arisen,  and  one  remarkable  occasion 
occurred  in  the  year  1806,  when  the  Whigs,  having  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  party  of  which  liord  Grenville  was  the  head,  returned  to  office 
after  a  long  exclusion  from  it:  an  exclusion  originating,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  plan  which  they  had  proposed  and  endeavoured  to  carry 
through  Parliament  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India,  and  which 
was  so  unfoFtunately  formed  as  to  excite  at  once  the  jealousy  of  the  Crown 
and  the  aversion  of  the  people. 

The  Marquess  Comwallis  had  a  second  time  proceeded  to  India  as 
Governor-general,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  his  government  met  an 
early  termination  by  his  death.  Intelligence  of  this  event  became  known  in 
England  almost  simultaneously  with  the  accession  of  the  new  ministers  to 
office.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  immediate  provision  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  full  powers  of  the  Governor-general,  and  Sir  George  Barlow, 
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at  that  time  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  was 
appointed  Governor-general,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  new 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  That  functionary,  indeed,  stated  that 
the  appointment  must  be  regarded  as  temporary;  but  he  added,  that  no 
immediate  change  was  in  contemplation.  After  such  an  announcement,  it 
must  have  been  concluded  that  the  new  Governor- general  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  his  appointment  for  a  period  of  some  moderate  duration ; 
and  few  speculators  upon  political  probabilities  would  have  assigned  to  Sir 
George  Barlow's  tenure  of  office  a  shorter  existence  than  that  of  a  few 
months.  No  one,  at  least,  could  have  expected  that  the  acquiescence  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  was  to  expire  in  ten  days,  and  that,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  communication  would  be  made  of  their  desire  that  the 
appointment  which  they  had  so  recently  sanctioned  should  be  superseded, 
and  another  Governor-general  named ;  yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  person 
selected  for  this  high  office  by  the  servants  of  the  Crown  was  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale ;  but  it  being  found  that  the  claims  of  this  nobleman  were  very  un- 
favourably regarded  by  the'Court,  the  proposal  was  withdrawn,  not  however 
without  an  intimation  that  it  would  be  revived  at  a  future  period.  The  first 
correspondence  on  the  subject  took  place  in  March.  In  May  (a  change  in 
the  Chairs  having  occurred  in  the  interval),  the  subject  was  again  brought 
forward  by  Ministers;  but  without  success.  The  Court  of  Directors 
refused  to  revoke  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  and,  of  course, 
unless  their  resolution  could  be  changed  or  their  authority  overcome,  the 
case  of  the  nominee  of  Ministers  was  hopeless.  But  the  Cabinet  was  not 
prepared  to  yield.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  shattered  the  administration, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  into  fragments,  which  no  one  appeared  to  have 
either  the  capacity  or  the  confidence  to  reunite.  The  coadjutors  of  that 
statesman  had,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Tiemey,  ^^ stultified  themselves" 
by  the  tender  of  their  resignations  on  the  death  of  their  leader.  The  new 
Ministers,  in  consequence,  felt  strong  in  the  weakness  of  their  opponents. 
It  was  at  that  period  almost  universally  held  to  be  impossible  to  form  any 
other  administration  than  that  which,  under  Lord  Grenville,  swayed  the 
councils  of  the  state ;  and  though  a  very  few  months  dissipated  this  illusion, 
and  demonstrated  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  coalition  government,  which 
in  fact  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  either  the  sovereign  or  the  people, 
the  Ministry  of  1806,  up  to  the  period  when,  in  the  language  of  Shendan, 
it  ran  its  head  against  the  wall  of  its  own  building,  claimed  possession  of 
**  all  the  talents  "  of  the  country,  and  on  this  ground  placed  opposition  at 
defiance.  Flushed  with  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  the  Ministers 
were  not  inclined  to  be  very  delicate  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  accom- 
plished their  object;  and,  finding  their  recommendation  without  weight, 
they  resolved  to  call  into  exercise  an  extraordinary  power  vested  in  the 
Crown  by  the  Act  of  J  784,  but  which  had  never  been  exerted.  That  Act 
enabled  his  Majesty,  by  an  instrument  under  his  sign  manual,  to  vacate  any 
appointment  in  British  India  without  the  consent  of  the  Court.  The  right 
was  unquestionable— so  is  the  right  to  withhold  the  assent  of  the  Crown 
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from  Bills  which  have  passed  both  Houses  of  Parh'ament — and  the  exercise 
of  the  latter  prerogative  was  almost  as  much  to  be  expected  as  that  of  the 
fonnery  aller  it  had  been  allowed  for  so  many  years  to  sleep.  But,  unprece- 
dented and  invidious  as  its  exercise  was.  Ministers  did  not  shrink  from 
advising  it;  and  the  commission  by  which  Sir  George  Barlow  had  been 
appointed  Governor-general  was  vacated  by  the  royal  authority. 

So  remarkable  an  exercise  of  prerogative  did  not,  of  course,  pass  without 
Doftioe.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Upper 
Hoose  of  Parliament  by  Lord  Melville.  After  adverting  to  the  principal 
facts  connected  with  the  transaction,  his  lordship  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Act  of  1784,  by  which  the  power  of  recall  was  given  to  the 
Crown ;  and  contended  that  the  clause  in  question,  if  construed  so  as  to 
warrant  the  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  with  regard  to  Sir 
George  Barlow,  would  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  Act  of  which  it  formed  part.  He  stated  that,  at  the  period  when 
thai  Act  was  passed,  the  whole  country  was  convulsed  with  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  best  mode  of  governing  India,  and  that  the  two  principal 
plans  were  embodied  in  two  bills,  which  were  known  by  the  names  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  by  whom  they  were  respectively  introduced,  one 
bemg  called  Mr.  Fox*s  bill,  the  other,  Mr.  Pitt's.  It  must,  he  said,  be 
recollected,  that  these  two  bills  were  universally  understood  to  be  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  different  views  of  the  two  parties  in  the  great 
struggle  upon  the  question,  whether  the  patronage  of  India  should  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  Uie  Crown  or  of  the  Company.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  passed  into  a  law,  disclaimed  the  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
and  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  might  be  more  beneficially  exer- 
cised by  the  Company ;  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  Legislature 
intended  that  the  bill  should  convey  a  power  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  framed  and  passed : — it  could  not  be  supposed  that  it  intended 
to  enable  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  at  any  future  time,  by  exercising  at 
pleasure  the  power  of  recall,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  patronage  of 
India.  The  design  of  the  clause  was  obvious.  It  was  intended  as  a  check 
opon  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  event  of  their  being  led  by  partiality  to 
make  an  improper  appointment :  it  also  enabled  government  to  interfere  in 
differences  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors,— 
m  case  not  merely  hypothetical,  a  remarkable  instance  having  occurred  not 
long  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  where  the  Court  of  Proprietors  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  proposed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  He  urged  that  the  power  thus  entrusted  to  the  Crown  would  be 
grossly  abused  if  applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  those  contemplated  by 
the  law — if  exercised  merely  with  a  view  to  enforce  the  appointment  of  a 
particular  individual  whom  his  Majesty's  Ministers  wished  to  see  Governor- 
general.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  power  had  been  exercised, 
and  those  who  advised  its  exercise,  were  bound  to  shew  good  cause  for  it. 
Lord  Melville  pronounced  a  high  panegyric  upon  the  character  and  public 
services  of  Sir  Geo.  Barlow,  and  animadverted  with  great  severity  upon  tlie 
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conduct  of  the  Ministers,  which,  he  said,  if  the  result  of  mere  caprice,  was 
highly  blameable,  but,  if  originating  in  an  intention  to  seize  the  patronage  of 
India,  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. After  dwelling  upon  the  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  to  the  public 
service,  from  the  extraordinary  course  pursued  by  Ministers,  Lord  Melville 
concluded,  by  moving  for  certain  papers  connected  with  the  removal  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  and  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Company. 

The  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  defended  by  the  premier,  Lord 
Grenville,  who  contended  that  the  law  must  be  taken  in  its  plain  meaning, 
not  according  to  any  fanciful  interpretation,  and  that  the  Act  of  1784  clearly 
gave  a  power  of  recall.  That  power  had  been  objected  to,  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act,  on  one  of  the  grounds  now  taken  by  Lord  Melville,  namely, 
that  it  might  virtually  give  to  Ministers  the  patronage  of  India ;  but  it  was 
answered  then,  as  it  might  be  answered  now,  that  because  the  Crown  had 
the  power  of  negativing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  could  not  be  said  tiiat  it 
had  the  power  of  directing  the  legislature ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  contended  that,  because  a  particular  appointment  in 
India  was  reversed,  the  whole  of  the  appointments  must  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  admitted,  however,  that  if  it  could 
be  shewn  that  the  power  had  been  exercised  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  appointment  of  a  particular  person  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law ;  but  he  called  upon  Lord  Melville  to  recollect,  that  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  in  1784  to  1801,  there  had  not  been  a  single  governor  appointed 
who  had  not  been  recommended  by  that  nobleman  himself:  and  as  the 
same  system  had  prevailed  from  1801  downward,  there  did  not  appear 
much  to  justify  the  surprise  expressed  on  this  occasion.  His  lordship  then 
reminded  the  House,  that  Sir  George  Barlow  had  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  had  almost  immediately  been  superseded 
in  favour  of  the  Marquess  Comwaliis.  In  connection  with  the  hitter  appoint^ 
ment.  Lord  Grenville  passed  a  censure  upon  the  late  administration,  for  a 
neglect  which  had  placed  their  successors  in  some  difficulty.  Possessed  of 
every  other  qualification  for  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  called,  the 
Marquess  Comwaliis  wanted  youth  and  health.  It  was  generally  supposed, 
in  London,  that  he  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  voyage,  and  that  if  he 
arrived  in  India  he  would  survive  only  a  short  time  :  yet  his  Majesty's  late 
advisers  made  no  provision  for  an  event  which  must  have  been  expected, 
and  from  their  criminal  neglect,  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers  were  called 
upon,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  acceptance  of  office,  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  India,  in  consequence  of  the  communication  of  the 
death  of  the  Marquess  Comwaliis.  In  this  emergency,  they  recommended 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  appoint  Sir  George  Barlow ;  but  they  never 
regarded  this  appointment  as  being  any  thing  more  than  temporary.  For 
these  reasons,  and  on  the  grounds  of  the  inconvenience  which  would  result 
from  acceding  to  the  motion,  he  opposed  the  production  of  the  oorrespon- 
dence. 

Several  other  peers  took  part  in  the  discussioD,  and  among  them  Lord 
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Hawkesbnryy  wbo,  as  a  member  of  the  late  government,  denied  that  it 
was  neoessary  to  take  more  than  ordinary  precaution  against  the  decease  of 
the  Marquess  Comwallis.  Considering  the  advanced  age  of  the  Marquess 
he  had  never  known  a  man  more  likely  to  live ;  and  such  was  the  opinion 
of  his  friends  who  had  last  seen  him  at  Portsmouth.  The  arguments  used 
by  the  other  speakers  were  little  more  than  repetitions  of  those  brought  for« 
ward  by  Liords  Melville  and  Grenville ;  and,  on  the  question  being  put,  both 
motions  were  lost  without  a  division. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  subject  underwent  some  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  India 
Budget,  Mr.  Johnstone,  afler  taking  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  George 
Barlow,  and  passing  on  it  a  high  eulogy,  condemned  the  conduct  of 
Ministers  in  nullifying  their  original  appointment.  He  said,  he  had  heard  that 
Sir  George  Barlow  was  recalled  because  he  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  Ministers;  but  he  believed  that  two  noble  lords,  under  whose  administra- 
tioos  the  British  interests  in  India  had  flourished  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
— be  meant  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Comwallis  (the  latter  as  Governor- 
general  and  the  former  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  other  presidencies), — he 
believed  that  those  noble  persons  possessed  little  of  the  confidence  of  those 
who,  during  the  period  of  their  respective  administrations,  held  the  reins  of 
government  in  England.  Lord  Castlereagh  joined  in  reprehension  of  the 
eonduct  of  Ministers,  and  stated  that  he  was  able  to  furnish  a  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  which  was  not  generally  known.  It 
was  the  express  wish  of  Lord  Comwallis  before  he  went  to  India,  that 
when  he  should  have  completed  the  object  of  his  mission,  Sir  George  Bar- 
low should  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  government.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  defended  the  course  taken  by 
Minifliers;  and  Mr.  Francis,  who  disclaimed  offering  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
alleged  that,  on  former  occasions.  Sir  George  Barlow  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  now  supported  him.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  defended  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow  throughout  the  nego- 
ciations  for  peace,  as  did  also  Mr.  Grant  on  the  15th  July,  when  the  com- 
mittee sat  again.  Mr.  Paul  justified  the  removal ;  he  maintained  that,  to 
secure  the  respect  of  the  native  courts,  the  Governor- general  should  be  a 
man  of  high  rank ;  and  that,  though  Sir  George  Barlow  was  an  excellent 
revenue  officer,  he  bad  none  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  Governor- 
general. 

The  ministerial  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons  seem  rather  to  have 
evaded  discussion  ;  either  because  no  specific  motion  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  from  a  conviction  that  the  course  which  they  had  advised  was  an 
unpopular  one.  In  fact,  the  country,  even  at  that  early  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  coalition  ministry,  regarded  it  with  so  little  confidence, 
that  the  cabinet  must  have  been  conscious  that  they  had  no  reputation  to 
sport  with,  and  that,  upon  any  questionable  matter,  silence,  if  it  could  be 
maintained,  was  their  wisest  policy.  But,  though  possessing  little  strength 
in  the  country,  the  ministry  had  one  advantage,  which  probably  most  cabi- 
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nets  value  more  than  popular  favour — they  had  majorities  in  Parliament, 
and  these  enabled  them  to  submit  with  great  philosophy  to  charges  which  it 
might  have  been  troublesome  to  answer.  The  knowledge  that  the  Ministers 
had  the  means  of  triumphing  in  the  division,  though  they  might  be  van- 
quished in  the  argument,  probably  withheld  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  especially  represented  East-Indian  interests,  from  the  steps 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  them.  The  novelty  of  their  situation 
might  also  have  some  effect  in  diminishing  the  vigour  of  tiieir  efforts.  The 
Company  had  enjoyed  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Ministers,  to 
whom  they  regarded  themselves  as  mainly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
their  chartered  rights,  during  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  short  administration  of  Lord  Sidmoutb ;  and  the  policy  of  his 
administration  differed,  indeed,  little  from  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  he  had 
succeeded.  Accustomed  for  so  long  ft  time  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  those  Directors  who  had  seats  in  Parliament  seem  to  have 
felt  as  though  there  would  be  something  indecorous  in  any  very  decided  pub- 
lic opposition,  even  when  the  enemies  of  the  privileges  of  the  Company  had 
obtained  the  reins  of  power.  This  feeling,  combined  with  a  conviction  of 
the  hopelessness  of  struggling  in  a  place  where  the  victory  was  already  ad- 
judged, will  account  for  the  feebleness  of  the  efforts  made  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  But,  though  apparently  declining 
any  public  appeal  against  the  dictation  to  which  it  was  sought  to  subject  them, 
they  steadily  persevered  in  resisting  it;  and  it  being  ultimately  found  im- 
possible to  overcome  the  objections  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  tbe  Earl 
of  Jjauderdale,  that  nobleman  withdrew  his  claim  to  the  office  of  Governor 
General ;  the  Court  consented  to  nominate  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  Lord  Minto,  and  thus  the  differences  between  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors and  his  Majesty's  Government  were  terminated. 

The  dispute  opens  a  variety  of  questions,  all  of  them  possessing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  interest.  The  first  that  naturally  occurs  relates  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  for  ten  days  enjoyed  the  full  sunshine  of  ministerial 
favour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  with  a  fickleness  unusual  even  in  courts, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  relieve  him  from  the  greatness  which  had  been 
80  suddenly  thrust  upon  him,  and  to  provide,  at  his  expense,  for  some  ad- 
herent of  the  ruling  party.  The  merits  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  as  an  intel- 
ligent, able,  and  zealous  servant  of  the  Company,  seem  not  to  have  been 
questioned.  He  was  certainly  not  removed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  day 
because  he  was  unfit  for  the  station  to  which  they  had  appointed  him,  but 
because,  when  they  found  leisure  to  survey  the  circle  of  their  noble  friends, 
they  met  with  many  to  whom  a  splendid  provision  in  the  East  was  an  object 
of  desire,  and  one  of  these  they  determined  to  foist  upon  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. In  the  desire  to  grasp  at  patronage,  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of 
the  person  to  be  appointed  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  little  importance, 
and  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  person  to  be  removed  as  of  no  importance 
at  all. — \i^  separate  from  all  party  considerations,  we  enquire  Whether  Sir 
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George  Barlow  was  altogether  fitted  for  the  high  office  of  Governor- 
general,  the  answer  must  depend  upon  the  standard  of  qualification  which 
IS  set  up.  If  the  office  demand  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  enlarged  by 
extensive  information,  and  cultivated  by  assiduous  study,  the  claims  of  Sir 
George  Barlow  are  at  once  negatived ;  but  if  it  be  fair  to  found  the  standard 
upon  the  average  amount  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  good  sense  possessed 
by  the  occupants  of  the  office,  the  advocates  of  Sir  George  Barlow  need  not 
shrink  from  the  test.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  was  at  least  as  well 
qualified  as  some  who  preceded,  and  as  some  others  who  have  followed  him. 
His  precise  views  on  the  great  questions  of  Indian  policy  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  gather:  it  has  often  been  urged  against  him,  that  after  warmly  co-operat- 
ing in  the  promotion  of  the  policy  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  he  entered  with 
apparently  equal  cordiality  into  the  widely  different  views  of  the  Marquess 
Comwallis ;  and,  indeed,  the  vindication  of  his  consistency  is  the  hardest 
task  which  his  friends  have  to  encounter.  The  best  apology  that  can  be 
offered  for  changes  which  cannot  be  denied,  is  to  suppose  that  at  both 
periods  he  regarded  himself  as  acting  only  ministerially — as  merely  fulfilling 
the  designs  of  others,  whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  obey.  During  the  time 
that  be  exercised  the  functions  of  Governor-general,  he  appears  to  have 
adhered  very  strictly  to  what  he  believed  to  be  tlie  wi^es  of  the  home 
authorities ;  and  had  the  period  of  his  rule  been  extended,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  persevered  in  the  same  course.  Elxcluding  then  the 
question  of  ability,  the  fitness  of  Sir  George  Barlow  for  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority  in  India  will  be  differently  determined,  according  to  the 
view  taken  of  the  precise  duties  of  a  Governor-general.  Those  who  think 
that  there  is  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  discretion,  and  that  a  rigid  obe- 
dience should  be  yielded  to  tlie  positive  instructions  and  implied  wishes  of 
the  controlling  powers,  may  regard  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow  with 
entire  approbation.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  think  that  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  local  observation  enjoyed  by  our  Indian  functionaries  justify 
them  in  the  use  of  a  large  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  will 
very  materially  qualify  their  approval. 

But  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Sir  George  Barlow  appear,  in  fact,  to  have 
had  little  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the  cabinet  of  1806,  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  none  upon  the  voices  of  those  majorities  which  that  cabinet  was 
able  to  command  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  India  was  in  a  state  of 
peace,  which  was  in  no  immediate  danger  of  being  disturbed ;  and  if  Sir 
George  Barlow  wanted  that  commanding  character  of  intellect  called  for 
by  extraordinary  times,  he  was  at  least  equal  to  the  comparatively  tranquil 
state  of  things  which  there  was  reason  to  anticipate.  But  it  was  the 
ministerial  will  that  he  should  be  removed — it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
devise  some  pretext  to  justify  the  removal.  That  it  was  made  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  a  despotic  act  of  power — that  it  was  in- 
tended to  annoy  the  government  of  the  Company,  and  to  exalt  at  their  ex- 
pense the  ministers  of  the  Crown — that  its  object  was  to  force  on  India  a 
protege  of  the  party  who,  in  the  political  lottery,  had  just  drawn  the  great 
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prize, — none  of  these  reasons  could  be  avowed.  Other  motives,  conse- 
quently, were  put  forward  more  decent  though  less  real.  One  of  them  was 
no  less  absurd  in  itself,  than  it  was  insulting  to  the  entire  service  of  India, 
civil  and  military.  It  was  asserted  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  the  British  nation  at  the  native  courts,  that  the  Go- 
vernor-general should  be  a  man  of  high  rank  in  this  country.  This 
assertion  was  made  by  some  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  and  who 
must  have  knovm  better.  Among  the  Mahomedans,  hereditary  rank  does  not 
exist,  unless  the  respect  which  has  been  sometimes  yielded  to  the  family  of 
the  Prophet  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an  exception.  All  rank  is 
merely  official.  Those  distinctions  which,  in  the  Western  World,  have 
operated  so  powerfully,  and  which,  in  our  own  country,  are  so  highly 
esteemed,  are  utterly  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mahomedan,  and  a  go- 
vernor in  whose  veins  circulated  ^^  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards," 
would  not,  on  that  account,  receive  one  itta  of  respect.  But,  in  truth,  if 
the  feeling  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  were  different — if  they 
were  disposed  to  yield  to  birth  and  rank,  all  the  homage  accorded  to  them 
by  a  preux  chevalier  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  what  degree  of 
knowledge  is  an  Indian  potentate  likely  to  possess  of  Lodge's  Peerage,  or 
of  that  very  interesting  volume,  common  though  it  be,  familiarly  known  as 
the  Red  Book  ?  What  knows  he  of  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  or  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  or  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  all  their  multiform  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  British  aristocracy?  But  though  of  all  these  things  he  is  as  igno- 
rant as  is  an  English  labourer  of  the  constitution  end  government  of  China ; 
though  a  Mahomedan  h&s  no  sympathy  with  our  notions  of  nobility,  and 
neither  Mahomedan  nor  Hindoo  can  have  any  skill  in  coronets,  the  authority 
and  influence  resulting  from  high  office  are  perfectly  intelligible  to  all ;  and 
the  immense  power  of  a  Governor-general,  by  whomsoever  wielded,  cannot 
fail  to  be  respected  in  a  country  where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  people 
of  all  gradations  have  ever  been  the  supple  slaves  of  power.  If  the  minis- 
ter of  the  day  could  succeed  in  appointing  his  cook  Governor-general  of 
India,  the  appointment  might  and  would  give  disgust  to  the  European  popu- 
lation— and  as  the  studies  of  the  new  functionary  had  lain  in  a  widely  dif- 
ferent line,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  shew  but  an  indifferent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  government — but  the  native  population  and  the 
native  governments,  with  whom  he  would  have  to  maintain  the  accustomed 
relations,  would  receive  no  shock.  When  invested  witli  the  pomp,  and 
state,  and  power  of  his  office,  their  feelings  towards  him  would  be  just 
the  same  as  if  he  could  trace  his  pedigree  to  Charlemagne.  Actual  power 
and  actual  wealth  they  can  understand  ;  but  tiieir  imaginations  are  too  cold 
&s  well  as  too  coarse  to  have  any  reverence  for  those  ideal  sources  of  dis- 
tinction which  among  a  more  refined  and  imaginative  people  are  of  such 
high  value.  The  opponents  of  Sir  George  Barlow  mu.<$t  have  been  hardly 
pushed  for  an  argument,  when  they  stumbled  upon  one  so  untenable  as  this. 
But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  policy  or  the  equity  of  a  rule,  which 
should  utterly  and  peremptorily  exclude  the  regular  servants  of  the  Company 
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from  all  chance  of  arriving  at  the  liinjho^^t  reward  which  the  Company  has 
to  bestow?  What  must  be  thou(;ht  of  the  wisdom  which  should  place 
under  a  ban  of  prohibition  the  highest  intellect  and  most  extensive  know- 
ledge if  found  in  the  service  of  the  Company^  that  intellect  too  having  been 
exercised,  and  that  knowledge  matured,  in  the  very  place  and  underthe  very 
circumstances  most  likely  to  fit  the  possessor  for  the  very  office  to  which  he 
is  forbidden  to  aspire?  What  an  outrage  would  it  be  to  the  feelings  of 
those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
India  and  the  protection  of  the  country,  if  they  were  to  be  told  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  they  be  permitted  to  attain  the  highest  place  in  the 
government !  tliat  the  yerie^t  idler  that  walks  St.  James* s-street  shall  be 
preferred  before  them,  because  they  do  not  possess  a  recommendation 
which,  in  India,  is  perfectly  useless !  It  is  true,  that  the  admission  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company  to  the  competition  for  the  prize  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  small  boon.  Even  if  it  were  always  bestowed  upon  one  of  them, 
Uie  number  who  oould  attain  it  would  be  small,  and  as  such  an  arrangement 
is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired,  the  chance  of  any  individual  servant 
must  be  trifling  indeed.  But  this  affects  not  the  question.  The  advan- 
tage given  by  admission  may  be  little,  but  the  insult  conveyed  by  exclusion 
is  great ;  and  slender  as  must  be  the  hope  which  any  one  can  cherish  of 
gaining  this  bright  object  of  ambitious  desire,  who  shall  say  that  it  will  be 
ineffective  ?  In  every  profession,  the  great  prizes  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
only  a  very  small  number  of  those  who  engage  in  it— few  clergymen  can 
hope  to  attain  the  primacy,  and  few  lawyers  the  custody  of  the  great  seal 
— but  it  would  justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  discouragement  to  rising 
talent,  as  a  withering  bliglit  upon  honest  ambition,  as  a  gross  affiront  to 
merit  of  humble  origin,  if  a  rule  existed  which  restricted  the  attainment 
of  those  high  stations  exclusively  to  men  of  rank.  It  is  held  to  be  at 
onoe  highly  creditable  to  our  country,  and  beneficial  to  its  interests,  that 
the  highest  offices  both  in  church  and  the  state  may  be  attained  indepen- 
dently of  any  claims  derived  from  rank — that  they  are  open  to  the  compe- 
tition of  all  who  can  shew  the  necessary  qualifications.  Why  should  that 
which  is  so  beneficial  in  England  be  so  injurious  in  India  ?  No  one  has 
ever  proposed  to  exclude  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  from  the  field — 
they  may  and  ought  to  be  fairly  admitted  to  it.  For  the  purpose  of  binding 
India  more  closely  to  the  British  government,  it  may  be  desirable  that  the 
representative  of  the  crown  in  India  should  generally  be  chosen  from  the 
nobility  of  the  protecting  country.  Among  other  good  effects,  this  may 
have  the  effect  of  attracting  some  small  degree  of  attention  to  interests 
which  have  been  almost  systematically  neglected  by  British  statesmen  and 
legislators.  But  an  occasional  deviation  from  the  established  practice  in 
favour  of  pre-eminent  talents  and  acquirements  in  a  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, would  be  likely  to  operate  most  beneficially  both  on  the  service  and  on 
the  interests  of  India.  No  set  of  Ministers  have  indeed  ever  avowed  tliat 
they  acted  upon  the  principle  of  excluding  servants  of  the  Company  from  any 
but  a  provisional  enjoyment  of  the  highest  post  both  in  point  of  honour  and 
Asiat.  Journ,  N.S.VoL.20.No.77.  C 
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emolument ;  but  Tinthout  avowing  it,  tliey  have  generally  made  it  pretty 
clear  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  these  days  of  boasted  liberality,  so  far 
from  having  brought  any  relaxation  in  this  respect,  have  actually  rendered 
the  indulgence  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Company's  servants  more 
hopeless  than  ever. 

Another  ground  taken  by  the  Ministers  of  1806  and  their  advocates, 
was  somewhat  more  plausible, — the  alleged  necessity  for  the  Governor- 
general  of  India  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown; 
but  even  this  plea  cannot  be  admitted  without  considerable  qualifications. 
That  confidence  which  results  from  the  character  of  the  individual  holding 
this  high  office  for  talent,  integrity,  discretion,   and  devotedness  to  the 
duties  of  his  station,  cannot,  indeed,  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  confidence 
depending  upon  conformity  of  political  opinion  is,  under  the  circumstanoes, 
unnecessary',  and  has,  in  practice,  been  almost  constantly  disregarded.     To 
the  instances  which  were  adduced   at  the   time    of  the   discussion,   the 
experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  made  several  additions.  Lord  Minto, 
the  choice  of  the  Whig  administration  of  1806,  was  permitted  to  retain  his 
office  without  any  objection  during  the  successive  Tory  administrations  of 
the  Duke   of  Portland,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.     The 
Marquess  of  Hastings  was  actually  recommended  to  office  by  the  political 
party  of  which  he  had  all  his  life  been  the  steady  opponent ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  made  under  an  administration  com- 
|)osed  of  his  own  personal  and  political  friends,  was  sanctioned  by  a  sub- 
sequent one  with  which  he  had  no  connection.     We  may  perhaps  regard 
the  liberality  displayed  in  one  of  these  instances  as  matter  of  regret,  but  they 
all  tend  to  shew  that  tlie  government  of  India  has  not  been  invariably  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  splendid  provision  for  some  influential  friend  of  the  reigning 
minister.     That  it  ought  not  to  be  so  viewed  will  be  at  once  admitted 
by  all  but  those  who  have  an  interest  in  defending  the  opposite  opinion. 
Removed  altogether  from  the  influence  of  most  of  the  questions  which  here 
divide  men  into  factions,  can  there  be  any  valid  reason  why  India  and  its 
government  should  be  involved  in  the  vortex  of  European  politics  ?     The 
inconveniences  of  such  a  course  are  obvious ;  and  they  are  so  great,  that  a 
single  glance  at  them  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that  if  the  happiness  of 
India,  or  its  retention  by  tliis  country,  be  worth  a  thought,  we  must  have 
the  forbearance  to  exempt  her  from  the  influence  of  our  own  party  disputes. 
If  it  be  necessary,  in  any  one  instance,  that  the  Governor-general  of  India 
should  be  a  member  of  that  political  party  which  happens  at  a  given  time  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  the  state,  it  must  be  necessary  in  every  other  in- 
stance.    If  one  party  may  demand  this,  it  must  be  conceded  to  all  parties. 
That  which  abrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  liberal,  cannot,  it  is  presumed, 
claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  privilege  of  nominating  its  own  friends  to 
the  government  of  India.     Grant  the  principle,  then,  that  there  must  be  a 
perfect  sympathy  of  feeling  between  the  governors  of  India  and  the  cabinet 
at  home,  and  it  follows,  that  the  Governor-general,  like  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  must  be  changed  with  every  change  of  adminstration.    Let 
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this  principle  be  once  recognized  and  acted  upon  to  its  full  extent,  and  all 
hope  of  effecting  improvement  in  the  vast  and  important  empire  subjected 
to  our  rule,  will  be  at  an  end.     But,  in  truth,  on  this  point  we  need  give 
ourselves  little  concern,  for  we  should  soon  be  relieved  from  the  trouble  of 
governing  India ;  nor  could  such  an  event  be  regretted  by  any  friend  to 
justice,  seeing  how  grossly  we  had  betrayed  a  sacred  trust,  by  prostituting 
it  to  the  purposes  of  party.     Our  position  in  India,  though  on  the  whole  a 
subject  of  pride  and  congratulation,  is  not  such  as  to  permit  us  to  despise 
ordinary  precautions.     Not  only   have  we  active  and  insidious  enemies 
around,  but  even  within    our  own  territories;    and  with  a  government 
veering  about  ^nth  every  change  in  the  political  atmosphere,  what  would 
the  chance  for  the  continuance  of  our  dominion  be  worth  ?     All  hope  of  a 
vigorous  government, — of  such  a  government  as  India  demands,  and  must 
possess,  or  she  is  lost, — would  be  at  an  end.     Hesitation  and  uncertainty 
would  characterize  all  the  proceedings  of  those  who  would  still  be  called  the 
governors  of  India,  though  they  would   be  only  the   puppets  of  political 
gamblers  at  home.     Without  the   means  of  being  informed  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  protecting  country  until  some  months  afler  tlie  occurrence  of 
the  events  which  would  determine  the  destinies  of  India  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
land, no  rational  opinion  could  be  formed  of  the  probable  stability  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.   In  this  uncertainty,  a  Governor-general,  unless,  like 
some  that  we  have  seen,  he  happened  to  be  of  a  remarkably  active  temperament, 
would  most  probably  do  nothing  but  pocket  his  magnificent  income,  and 
on  the  receipt  of  every  instalment  bless  his  stars  for  his  good  luck.     Or  if, 
impelled  by  that  restless  spirit,  which   leads  some    men  into  perpetual 
action  without  end  or  object,  he  should  endeavour  to  carry  out  his  own 
opinions  or  those  of  his  party  into  actual  practice,  he  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  whatever  he  might  do^  his  successor  would 
amuse  himself  by  undoing.    How  soon  that  successor  might  arrive,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  guess.     At  the  moment  when  a  governor-general 
was  debarking  at  Calcutta,  the  instrumentof  his  recall  might  be  signed,  and 
on  its^  way  to  put  an  end  to  his  authority.     Nay,  before  he  reached  his 
destination — while  on  his   voyage,  luxuriating  in  the  splendid  visions  in 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  outgoing  Governors-general  indulge,  his  succes- 
sor might  be  on  the  sea  in  full  chase  of  him,  with  a  supersedeas  in  his 
pocket.     Let  us  look  back  only  nine  years  to  the  rapid  succession  of  the 
administrations  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Goderich,  and  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington — let  us  look  back  only  one  year,  and  find  Lord  Mel- 
bourne suddenly  displaced  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he,  ader  a  very 
brief  possession  of  ofiice,  giving  way  to  Lord  Melbourne  again.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  case  in  connection  with  these  latter  changes,  and  it  happens  that 
the  supposition  will  not  be  a  very  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  facts. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  a  short  time  before  the  decease  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration,  a  Governor-general  had  been  appointed,  and  had  sailed  for 
India,  joston  the  eve  of  the  noble  lord's  journey  to  Brighton.     Sir  Robert 
Peel  takes  the  helm  of  state,  and  recommends  another  governor-general,  a 
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of  course  he  would  have  done,  had  it  been  the  established  practice  to  change 
that  functionary  with  each  change  of  the  ministry  at  home.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  no  time  would  be  lost,  and  the  Conservative 
Governor-general  would  be  posted  off  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
new  administration  are  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  resign. 
Lord  Melbourne  returns  to  office,  and  his  first  act  is  to  procure  the  recal 
of  tlie  Governor-general,  who  may  perhaps  be  at  Madeira,  and  the 
restoration  of  his  own  nominee,  who,  if  he  has  been  fortunate,  may  be 
just  receiving  his  first  impressions  of  the  City  of  Palaces — but  the  Conser- 
vative arrives,  and  the  Whig  departs  in  ill-humour  with  himself  and  every 
body  else.  If  by  great  good  fortune  he  should  encounter  the  vessel  which 
bears  his  reprieve,  he  may  turn  back  if  he  think  it  worth  while,  though,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  sense,  he  roost  likely  will  not ;  but  the  most  probable 
chance  is  that  the  old  Governor  and  his  new  commission  will  cross  each 
other,  and  that  the  former  will  arrive  in  England,  either  to  be  bandied  back 
again  or  sullenly  to  decline  the  proffered  honour.  Would  not  this  be  a 
delectable  method  of  governing  a  great  empire  ?  How  stable  must  be  our 
sway,  under  such  a  system  !  how  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  India!  how  well  calculated  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  British  nation  ! 
But  such  rapid  changes  are  not  of  constant  occurrence.  A  ministry  in 
ordinary  circumstances  may  be  expected  to  endure  more  than  two  or  three 
months.  Perhaps  it  may— but  the  political  barometer  at  the  present 
period  does  not  promise  any  very  settled  weather.  But  let  it  be  conceded 
that  a  ministry  may  generally  calculate  upon  a  longer  duration  than  was 
enjoyed  by  those  of  Lord  Goderich  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — let  us  allow  an 
average  of  three  years,  and  if  we  look  at  the  administrations  of  the  last 
century,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  this  will  not  be  found  an 
unfair  allowance — ^then  every  three  years  there  will  not  only  be  a  change  of 
the  man,  but,  it  must  be  presumed,  a  corresponding  change  of  measures.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  British  statesmen  are  actuated  by  factious  or  selfish 
motives— we  must  give  them  the  credit  of  seeking  the  appointment  of  their 
own  friends^  solely  for  the  sake  of  extending  the  influence  of  theij^  own 
opinions.  What  then  must  be  the  effect  upon  India  of  a  rapid  succession 
of  rulers,  selected  under  the  influence  of  every  varying  shade  of  party 
opinion  ?  What  but  an  unsteady  and  vacillating  policy,— a  series  of  expe- 
riments, immature  and  ill-executed,  succeeding  each  other  like  a  phantas- 
magoria^ and  leaving  as  few  traces  behind  them.  India  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  suffered  to  remain  stationary,  but  still  less  is  she  in  a  condition  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  indiscreet  experiment.  To  accelerate  her  career 
of  improvement  is  at  once  our  interest  and  our  duty ;  but  our  plans  of  im- 
provement must  be  well  devised  and  steadily  pursued,  or  they  will  end  in 
our  expulsion,  and  the  surrender  of  the  people  of  India  to  along  and  dreary 
night  of  barbarism  and  misrule.  If  Englishmen  should  ever  learn  to  feel 
justly  the  value  of  our  Indian  possessions — and  they  have  never  yet  felt  it^— 
they  will  become  sensible  that  they  form  too  precious  a  deposit  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  or  to  be  thrown  heedlessly  into  the  scramble  of  party. 
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•  Bat  the  evils  of  eternal  change  would  not  be  confined  to  the  entail  upon 
India  of  a  weak  and  wavering  policy,  injurious  to  the  people  governed  and 
dishononrable  to  those  who  govern  them — the  general  character  of  the 
individuals  who  would  fill  the  office  of  Governor- general  would  be  lower 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Higli-minded  men  would  hesitate  to  accept  an 
appointment  which,  with  all  its  splendour,  is  attended  with  many  inconve- 
niences and  privations,  if  the  tenure  were  understood  to  depend  upon  a 
point  so  utterly  beyond  calculation^  as  the  continuance  in  office  of  a  par- 
ticular party.  And  who  would  occupy  the  place  which  has  hitherto  been 
filled  by  those  who,  whatever  their  pretensions  in  other  respects,  were  at 
least  gentleinen,  and  men  of  honour  ?  For  the  most  part,  persons  of  despe- 
rate fbrtanes,  w1k>  would  speculate  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  salary  of  the 
Governor-general  for  a  few  months — men  without  talent,  character,  or  pro- 
perty, obsequiously  waiting,  hat  in  hand,  upon  the  party  to  which  they 
might  happen  to  be  attached,  for  any  casual  donation  which  it  might  have 
to  bestmv,  and  ready  for  an  eleemosynary  fee  to  run  on  any  errand,  although 
it  should  carry  them  half  across  the  globe.  Now  and  then,  the  monotony 
might  be  relieved  by  the  despatch  of  some  political  quack — some  legislative 
nostrum- monger,  panting  for  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of  his  grand 
state  panacea,  and  delighted  to  find  in  India  a  field  where  he  might  freely 
practise  without  any  fear  of  the  fate  that  awaits  the  vendors  of  Morison's 
pills.  If  any  man  of  better  class  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  office, 
it  would  not  be  until  he  had  secured  a  snug  pension  or  comfortable  sinecure 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

These  evils  are  not,  indeed,  likely  to  result  from  the  occasional  superces- 
sion  of  an  Indian  functionary  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  for  an  insuf- 
ficient reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all ;  but  they  are  consequences  resulting 
from  carrying  out  to  its  full  extent  tlie  principle  that  the  Governor^general  of 
India  must  possess  the  full  confidence  of  the  existing  ministry.  Unless,  there- 
fore^  any  one  set  of  ministers  can  convert  their  Cabinet  appointments  into 
patent  situations,  or  unless  the  professors  of  liberal  politics — for  they  alone 
have  hitherto  acted  upon  the  principle — can  shew  that  the  privilege  of  remov- 
ing a  Governor- general  who  is  displeasing  to  the  ministry,  ought  to  beexer- 
dsed  by  no  party  but  their  own,  those  consequences  must  ensue  or  the  princi- 
ple most  be  given  up.  It  is  certainly  not  that  upon  which  the  laws  regulating 
the  Crovemment  of  India  have  been  framed.  The  legislature  which,  amid 
so  many  changes,  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  principle  of  vesting  the  patro- 
nage of  India  in  the  Company,  evidently  intended  to  disconnect  that  country 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  turmoil  of  party  contentions  at  home.  The 
minister,  therefore,  ivho  grasps  at  the  patronage  of  India,  though  he  may 
not  violate  the  letter  of  the  law,  evidently  outrages  its  spirit.  He  seeks  to 
acquire  that  which  the  Legislature  has  determined  he  ought  not  to  possess. 

The  Act  of  1784  undoubtedly  gives  to  the  Crown  the  power  of  recall, 
without  imposing  any  conditions  upon  its  exercise.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
extraordinary  if  such  a  power  had.  been  withheld ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  enabling  tlie  King's 
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Ministers  to  force  into  the  government  of  India  any  particular  individual. 
The  patronage  of  India  was  probably  vested  in  the  East-India  Company, 
partly  from  the  consideration  that  the  local  and  peculiar  information  which 
they  possessed,  would  enable  them  to  estimate  the  wants  of  the  country 
more  accurately,  and  to  provide  for  them  more  judiciously,  than  a  ministry 
whose  attention  was  distracted  by  a  variety  of  subjects ;  partly  because  the 
Court  of  Directors  being  comparatively  a  permanent  body,  tlie  delicate 
connection  between  India  and  Great  Britain  would,  while  the  government 
w&s  in  their  hands,  be  in  a  great  measure  secured  from  the  shocks  which  it 
would  be  liable  to  encounter  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  political  party ;  and 
partly  from  a  reluctance  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  If  these 
reasons  have  any  validity,  the  Directors  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
power  delegated  to  them  by  the  Legislature,  &s  freely  and  independently  as 
possible ;  subject  to  no  control  but  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  state.  It  was  certainly  not  intended  to  give  to  the  ministry 
the  right  of  nomination  to  official  station  in  India,  and  the  power  of  govern- 
ing that  country  in  the  name  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were  merely  to 
register  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet.  Extraordinary  powers  should  be  re- 
served for  extraordinary  occasions,  and  it  seems  quite  impossible  for  any 
impartial  person  to  consider  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in  1806,  as  one  of  those  extraordinary 
occasions  in  contemplation  of  which  the  power  was  granted,  and  the  actual 
rise  of  which  alone  can  justify  its  exercise.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  capri- 
cious course  pursued  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  prove  the  inconvenience 
of  interfering  with  Indian  patronage  beyond  their  duty ;  and  that  their  duty 
is  simply  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  from  the  injury  that 
might  result  from  the  occupation  of  office  by  an  improper  person.  When 
the  change  of  ministry  was  in  progress,  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Marquess  Comwallis  was  not  expected,  and  the  new  servants  of  the 
Crown  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  one  in  his  place.  A  few  days 
were  sufficient  to  remove  this  impediment,  and  it  would  have  evinced  more 
respect  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  more  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  as  well  as  more  consistency  and  dignity  in  their  own  con- 
duct, had  tlie  ministers  determined  to  suspend  proceeding  for  those  few 
days,  instead  of  hastily  ratifying  an  appointment  almost  immediately  to  be 
revoked.  When  they  had  decided  upon  the  person  whose  pretensions  to  the 
office  they  intended  to  support,  they  communicated  their  wishes  to  the 
Directors,  who  were  naturally  surprised  by  a  communication  so  unlooked- 
for.  They  were  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  levity  displayed  by  Ministers 
vrith  regard  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  whom  they  moreover  regarded  as  the 
fittest  person  to  conclude  those  negotiations  on  which  he  had  successfully 
entered ;  and  they  had  insuperable  objections  to  the  nobleman  recommended 
as  bis  successor.  Into  the  nature  of  those  objections  it  is,  perhaps,  useless 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  inquire ;  but  there  were  undoubtedly  some  cir- 
cumstances in  the  early  political  career  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  that 
might  lead  prudent  men  to  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  him  to 
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wield  the  mighty  and,  in  indiscreet  hands,  the  dangerous  power  of  Gover- 
nor-general of  India.  Whether,  however,  the  objections  of  the  directors 
were  well  or  ill-founded,  the  ministry  had  no  right  to  judge;  and  when  they 
perceived  the  litUe  probability  which  existed  of  overcoming  them,  both  duty 
and  policy  should  have  forbidden  them  to  persevere.  By  calling  into  exer- 
cise, for  the  first  time,  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  revoking  the 
appointment  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  not  because  he  was  unfit  to  retain  it, 
but  solely  to  make  way  for  their  own  nominee,  they  shewed  an  extraordi- 
nary disregard  to  the  rights  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as  to  the 
welfare  of  India,  and  a  highly  reprehensible  desire  of  engrossing  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  most  valuable  appointments  there.  Had  the  directors  been 
actuated  by  similar  motives,  the  government  of  India  would  have  been 
placed  in  abeyance,  and  a  contest  must  have  resulted,  as  little  calculated  to 
advance  the  dignity  of  the  contending  parties,  as  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  empire.  But  the  Court  of  Directors,  though  firm. 
Mere  not  factious ;  they  steadily  resisted  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  but  they  did  not  retaliate  upon  ministers,  by  naming  for  the 
office  a  person  disagreeable  to  the  Cabinet  and  hostile  to  its  policy.  When 
a  nobleman  was  recommended  in  whose  appointment  they  could  conscien- 
tiously acquiesce,  no  remains  of  ill-feeljng  prompted  them  to  keep  alive 
differences  between  two  bodies  which  the  best  interests  of  the  state  require 
to  agree,  and  they  cheerfully  consented  to  appoint  Lord  Minto  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Sir  George  Barlow.  It  would  be  well  if  their  example  were 
more  generally  followed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  if  party  connection 
were  less  regarded,  and  personal  qualification  somewhat  more.  India  is 
not  like  Ireland,  essentially  mixed  up  with  party  opinion  and  feelings ;  she 
has  no  natural  connexion  with  them,  and  to  drag  her  into  conflicts  which  do 
not  and  cannot  concern  her,  is  doing  gross  wrong,  and  frustrating  to  a  great 
extent  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  bestowing  the  patronage  on  a  body 
of  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  likely  to  be  actuated  by  party  mo- 
tives. India  should  be  governed  with  a  strict  regard  to  her  own  benefit,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  England,  and  should  not  be  unnaturally  converted  into  a 
stage  for  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  political  partizans. 

But  the  supersession  of  Sir  George  Barlow  does  not  remain  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  interference  of  the  Cabinet  to  appropriate  the  patronage  of 
India.  A  more  recent  attempt  of  the  like  nature  has  attracted  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  attention,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  has 
been  made  by  the  same  party.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Heytcsbury  was 
made  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  certainly  not  on  party  principles. 
They  anticipated,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  approved  by  Sir  Robert 
Peels  cabinet ;  for  it  would  have  been  both  foolish  and  factious  to  name  a 
person  for  an  office  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
when  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  such  approbation  would  be  withheld. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Court  in  the  appointment  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  it 
is  believed,  was  unanimous ;  and  the  Crown,  by  its  official  organ,  approved 
of  their  choice.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  that  though   party  spirit   at 
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thfit  time  ran  unusually  high,  the  attempts  to  impugn  the  propriety  of  the 
appointment  were  few  and' feeble ;  but,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  **new 
lords  "  introduce  "  new  laws."  The  solemn  ratification  of  the  Crown  had 
been  affixed  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Hevtesbury.  But  the  King's  new 
advisers  determined  that  he  should  revoke  the  approval  which  he  had  so 
recently  bestowed.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  ascribing  this  and  similar 
acts  to  the  Crown  we  are  using  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  in  fact  what  is  called 
the  pleasure  of  the  King  is  but  the  pleasure  of  his  ministers,  who  hold  their 
places  nominally  by  his  will,  but  virtually  by  that  of  Parliament.  Still,  there 
is  something  indecent  in  thus  casting  upon  the  Sovereign  a  levity,  of  which 
he  is  perfectly  innocent;  in  making  him  a  stalking-horse  for  ministerial 
ambition  and  intrigue.  The  cases  of  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Lord-  Heytes- 
bury  are  not  perfectly  similar  in  their  circumstances.  In  the  former,  it  was 
understood  that  the  appointment  was  only  for  a  limited  term.  Lord  Heytes- 
bury  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  With  regard  to  Sir  George  Barlow, 
the  ministry  turned  round  upon  themselves.  In  revoking  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Heytesbury,  they  adopted  a  mode  not  the  most  fair  or  courteous,  of 
aiming  a  blow  at  their  opponents.  Sir  George  Barlow  was  in  India'  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment — Lord  Heytesbury  had  not  quitted  England  after 
receiving  his.  But  this  circumstance  surely  ^could  not  be  allowed  any 
effect.  Lord  Heytesbury  was  fit  to  be  Governor-general,  or  he  was  unfit. 
If  unfit,  he  ought  to  have  been  displaced  notwithstanding  he  might  have 
been  actually  exercising  his  functions  in  Calcutta;  if  fit,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  superseded  because  he  happened  to  be  still  sojourning  in  England.  If 
it  be  justifiable  to  prevent  a  govemot  from  proceeding  whom  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  to  recall  from  India,  the  government  of  that  country 
must  altogether  depend  upon  tlie  chapter  of  accidents.  The  most  impor- 
tant events,^  indeed,  have  often  been  thus  brought  about ;  but  here  is  the 
administration  of  a  great  empire  deliberately  placed  at  the  mercy  of  acci- 
dents— among  others,  of  the  wind  and  the  weather,  of  all  things  the  most 
variable  and  uncertain. 

It  would,  most  surely,  not  be  decent  to  avow  this  as  a  cabinet  princi- 
ple ;  it  far  surpasses  in  enormity  the  conduct  of  the  worthy  judge,  who,  afler 
hearing  the  causes  brought  before  him,  decided  them  by  the  casting  of  the 
dice,  for  the  interests  involved  are  much  greater,  and  the  possible  mischief 
much  more  serious.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  Lord  Heytesbury  and  Lord 
Auckland  no  comparison  can  be  made.  What  the  latter  will  do  as  Governor- 
general  of  [ndia,  we  know  not  yet ;  what  the  former  would  have  done,  we 
never  can  know.  But  in  taking  leave  of  a  subject,  little  creditable  to 
the  character  of  British  politics,  two  remarks  may  be  made.  First,  that  the 
champions  of  liberality  have  been,  at  every  period,  far  less  tolerant  of  po- 
litical differences  than  those  whom  they  brand  as  its  enemies ;  and  secondly, 
that  in  the  supersession  of  Lord  Heytesbury  the  champions  of  economy  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  a  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which,  according  to  law, 
had  been  awarded  to  that  nobleman  as  his  outfit ;  the  same  expenditure  being 
again  necessary  in  order  to  set  Lord  Auckland  afloat  for  India. 

E. 
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MISSIOKART  VOYAGE  TO  THE  NORTH-EAST  COAST 
OF  CHINA. 

Thb  London  Miinonary  Society,  baving  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
ditfuse  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  coast  of  China, 
employed  on  this  expedition  the  Re?.  W.  H.  Medhurst,  who  has  devoted  the 
last  e^teen  years  of  hb  life  to  the  Chinese  mission  in  Bataria  and  other 
places  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  several  dialects 
of  the  Chinese  language.  This  gentleman  accordingly  arrived  at  Canton  in 
June  last,  but  could  meet  with  no  vessel  suited  to  his  purpose  till  August, 
when  he  engaged  the  American  brig  Huron  for  three  months.  The  vessel  was 
of  the  burthen  of  2\  1  tons,  manned  with  twelve  men,  and  armed  with  two 
guns  and  some  swivels.  A  few  bags  of  rice  were  taken  on  board,  to  be  sold  or 
not ;  but  the  cargo  consisted  of  S0,000  volumes  of  books  on  theological  sub- 
jects, including  some  copies  of  die  Scriptures.  Mr.  Medhurst  took  with  him 
an  American  (a  missionary,  we  believe,)  named  Stevens,  who  has  furnished  to 
the  Ckhae  BepatUory  a  copy  of  his  journal  of  this  voyage,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  reiunU  .-— 

The  vessel  sailed  from  the  Cum-sing-moon  on  the  96th  August,  and,  in 
about  a  fortnight  after  getting  out  of  the  Lema  passage,  rounded  the  eastern 
point  of  Shan-tung  promontory,  situated  in  lat.  37^  25^  N.,  long.  122^  45^  £., 
and  anchored  in  the  excellent  harbour  of  Wei-hae*wei,  in  lat.  37^  ^O'  N.,  long. 
12^  W  £.,  which  was  the  place  proposed  for  commencing  their  work.  Not  a 
^ail  was  seen,  nor  any  movement,  but  that  of  sending  off  from  the  island  of 
Lew-kung-taon  (which  shelters  the  harbour  on  the  north  and  north-east) 
several  loaded  boats  towards  the  town  of  Wei-hae.  In  order  to  remove  all 
apprehensions  which  might  be  excited  at  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  ship,  the 
missionaries  landed  at  a  village  on  the  Island.  Most  of  the  people  fled  from  the 
beadi,  but  a  few  of  the  oldest  or  boldest  remmned,  who,  when  they  heard  Mr. 
Medhurst  address  them  in  their  own  language,  invited  him  and  his  companion 
into  a  house,  as  the  rain  was  falling  heavily.  When  told  the  object  of  the 
visit,  they  accepted,  cautiously,  one  or  two  copies  of  the  books,  alleging  that 
lew  of  the  poor  people  could  read.  The  house,  like  the  others,  was  built  of 
granite,  and  covered  with  thatch-work ;  it  had  neither  floor  nor  seats,  except 
the  bed,  beneath  which  was  the  fire-place !  It  was  soon  filled  with  people, 
who  were  in  no  wise  uncivil. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  (September  19th),  a  boat  came  alongside 
the  br%,  with  three  naval  officers  and  a  triun  of  followers,  who  inquired  of  Mr. 
Medhurst  his  name,  country,  and  object  He  informed  them  he  had  come  to 
distribute  books  teaching  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  communicate  oral  instruc- 
tion respecting  Christianity,  and  to  give  medicines  to  the  sick.  They  inquired 
for  the  books,  and  took  away  a  plentiful  supply,  stating  that  the  superior 
officer  of  Wei4iae  would  have  come  off  to  pay  his  respects,  but  for  the  incle- 
ment weather. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  the  weather  being  fine,  the  party  prepared  for  another 
virit  ashore.  They  put  a  number  of  books  and  the  medicine-chest  into  the 
boat,  and  proceeded  westward  to  a  distant  village,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
Wo-hae.  They  gave  books  on  board  the  junks  they  passed,  and  landed  amidst 
a  crowd  of  people,  amongst  whom  they  began  immediately  distributing  books. 
An  officer,  who  had  hailed  them  when  in  the  boat,  now  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  advancing,  first  by  entreaties,  then  by  taking  Mr.  Medhurst  by  the 
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arms.  They,  however,  pressed  on  till  they  came  to  the  village,  where  the 
chief  officer  (who  bad  gone  to  visit  the  brig),  having  landed  from  his  junk, 
received  them.  He  wore  a  blue  button,  and  was  a  Uan-tteang,  or  sub-colonel. 
One  of  his  lieutenants,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  assuming  a  stern  counte- 
nance and  angry  manner,  asked  whence  they  came  and  then*  business.  Mr. 
Medburst  replied,  that  he  was  an  Englishman  come  to  do  good  by  distributing 
books  and  medicines.  The  officer  then  desired  them  to  go  on  board  a  juDk, 
that  they  might  confer  on  the  subject.  Mr.  M.  insisted  upon  first  taking  a 
walk  in  the  town.  The  officers,  thereupon,  placed  themselves  before  the 
party,  stating  that  the  laws  of  the  celestial  empire  forbade  foreigners  from 
setting  foot  in  it  Mr.  Medhurst  observed  that  these  laws  could  refer  only  to, 
enemies,  not  to  him  and  bis  companions  whp  came  only  to  do  good;  and  he 
proposed  that  they  should  discuss  the  matter  in  some  house  over  a  cup  of  tea^ 
The  chief  officer  (contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  lieutenant)  proposed  entering  a 
temple  hard  by,  whither  the  whole  assemblage  proceeded.  Upon  reaching  the 
temple,  Mr.  Medhurst  and  his  companion,  '*  finding  none  to  hinder  them, 
determined  not  to  stop  at  present,  but  went  forward,  over  hill  and  dale,  till 
they  reached  a  high  summit,  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Chlh-le."  They  returned  to  the  temple,  where  thcf 
officers  were  awaiting  them.  It  was  a  neat  building,  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  The  officers  received  the  party  standing,  and  offered  Mr.  M.  the 
highest  place.  Tea  was  brought  in,  and  the  object  of  the  visitors  was  again 
stated,  and  accompanied  by  a  short  expoution  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  The  officers  appear  to  have  acted  with  urbanity;  they  said  they  were 
well  assured  of  their  visitors'  friendly  intentions,  but  their  orders  left  them  no 
discretion  to  permit  their  intercourse  with  the  people;  that  they  saw  no  other 
objection  to  the  distribution  of  the  books,  which  they  had  rrad,  and  which, 
though  they  differed  in  some  respects  from  their  own  classics,  yet  contuned 
many  good  things.  They  offered  supplies  of  provisions,  but  these  were  declined. 
Mr.  Medhurst  declared  that  they  did  not  come  to  trade,  which,  he  knew,  wan 
confined  to  Canton ;  and  that,  **  if  the  government  is  really  so  absurd  as  to 
design  to  prevent  good  men  from  speaking  to  their  fellow«men,  and  doing  them 
any  offices  of  kindness  and  good-will  in  their  power,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty, 
notwithstanding  any  such  prohibitions,  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  After 
some  complimentary  expressions  in  answer,  the  conference  broke  up. 

The  crowd  had  now  greatly  increased,  and,  on  reaching  the  beach,  the  party 
determined  to  distribute  some  books  amongst  the  people.  A  basket-full  wa$ 
accordingly  brought  out  of  the  boat,  but  an  officer  ordered  it  back  again.  As 
soon  as  it  was  opened,  however,  the  crowd  rushed  suddenly  forward,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  police,  seized  the  books. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  landed,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  books, 
on  the  island  of  Lew-kung-taou,  where  they  met  with  no  impediment.  They 
then  crossed  the  bay  again,  re-landed  on  the  main,  and  entered  a  village,  pass* 
ing  from  house  to  bouse,  giving  books  and  conversing  familiarly  with  the  inha* 
bitants.  The  females  were  shy  and  withdrew.  In  other  places  they  were 
ordered  in-doors  or  into  the  fields. 

The  villages  in  Shan-tung  are  marked  by  clumps  of  trees.  Many  of  the  hills 
were  cultivated,  and  nearly  all  were  covered  with  a  green  sward.  The  villi^es 
are  situated  in  the  temperate  and  fertile  vallies  between  the  hills  of  this  most 
hilly  country.  The  bouses  never  stand  alone,  but  are  built  in  clusters  of 
from  25  to  500. 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  dispontion  of  the  people,  the  missionaries 
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resolved  to  visit  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  where  they  could  discern  nume- 
rous villages,  and  to  coast  it  round  to  the  western  side.  They  landed  on  a 
small  eminence,  mounted  as  usual  with  a  watch-tower,  attended  by  one  sailor 
to  carry  the  books,  and  proceeded  directly  towards  the  nearest  village.  At  a 
public  threshing-floor  at  the  entrance,  they  were  met  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  with  the  school-master  at  their  bead,  to  whom  they  announced  their 
errand,  proceeding  to  distribute  books,  which  were  readily  received.  As  they 
proceeded  over  the  hills  to  other  villages,  the  peasantry,  who  were  diligently 
employed  in  cultivation,  greeted  them  with  cheerful  words,  and  directed  them 
on  their  way.  Their  stock  of  books  was  soon  exhausted,  and  they  sent  down 
to  the  boat  for  more.  In  these  two  days,  the  number  of  books  distributed  was 
1,000  volumes  of  100  pages  each.  In  some  places  they  were  received  suspi- 
ciously ;  at  others  the  applicants  were  clamorous,  and  too  eager  to  wait  for  the 
regular  distribution.  **  Sometimes,"  says  the  Journal,  "  we  found  them  more 
ravenous  for  books,  and  sometimes  also  afraid  to  take  any  at  all ;  but  this  is 
nearly  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which  we  were  ever  treated  by  the  people, 
when  free  from  the  influence  of  the  officers  of  government."  In  one  of  the 
villages,  it  is  remarked,  the  urgency  of  the  people  for  the  books  did  not  arise 
from  a  just  value  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the  choice  was  determined  by  the 
colour  of  the  cover ! 

During  their  absence,  two  junks,  with  a  large  party  of  soldiers,  visited  the 
brig  ;  but,  learning  from  a  card,  which  Mr.  Medhurst  had  lef^  on  board,  that 
be  had  gone  on  shore,  the  officers,  who  acted  in  a  very  friendly  way,  contented 
themselves  with  examining  every  thing  in  the  vessel,  and  taking  away  some 
books. 

On  the  >5th  they  weighed  anchor,  and  after  two  days  came  into  the  spacious 
bay  of  Kc-shan-so,  about  forty-seven  miles  west  of  Wei-hae.  This  bay  is 
formed  on  the  north-west  by  the  high  and  bold  cape  of  Zeu-oo-taou,  and  by  the 
Kung-kung-taou  group  of  islands  on  the  north-east,  extending  also  several 
miles  southward  into  the  main  land.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  village  of 
the  same  name,  which  stands  on  the  west  side,  and  which  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable business,  being  an  open  port,  where  many  junks  touch  on  their  way 
to  the  north.  The  chart  of  the  harbour  by  Ross  is  well  executed,  except  that 
the  eastern  sand-bank,  as  laid  down  by  him,  does  not  extend  sufficiently  far 
from  the  island.  This  bank  was  fonnd  to  be  very  bold,  having  seven  fathoms 
at  a  few  yards'  distance,  and  a  safe  channel  between  it  and  the  island  from 
wlucb  it  appears  to  put  off.  The  whole  coast  of  the  extensive  bay  appeared 
dotted  wTtfa  villages  of  white-walled  houses  in  clusters  of  trees ;  whilst  the 
skirts  of  the  town  of  Ke-shan-so  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  another  bay  further 
to  the  west. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  tour  of  the  villages,  as  in  other  parts,  they  were 
opposed  by  the  people,  who  gladly  received  the  books,  but  refused  to  admit 
the  missionaries  into  their  villages.  One  man  said  it  was  against  the  law  for 
foreigners  to  enter  their  country ;  another  man,  an  elder  of  one  of  the  vil- 
lages, impressed  his  fellow-villagers  with  the  belief  that  the  foreigners  had 
come  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  few  ventured  to  receive  any 
books.  Upon  this,  the  party  determined  to  push  on  to  Ke-shan-so.  Taking 
to  their  boat,  they  passed  a  white  tower,  where  a  few  men  were  on  the  look- 
out, and  landed  amidst  a  crowd,  who,  on  hearing  the  object  of  the  visit,  and 
seeing  the  books,  were  so  rude  and  outrageous,  that  they  overturned  the 
'Sailor  who  carried  them,  and  bore  ofl*  the  volumes  by  violence.  The  magis- 
trates interfered,  and,  in  great  wrath  at  the  tumult,  were  proceeding  to  basti- 
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nado  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  it ;  two  or  three  poor  fellows  had  been 
seized  by  the  queue,  preparatory  to  the  infliction,  when  Mr.  Medhurst  came 
up  and  entreated,  in  a  courteous  manner,  that  they  might  be  pardoned.  The 
officer  coldly  desired  Mr.  M.  to  mind  his  own  business ;  the  latter  replied  that 
it  was  his  business  to  interfere,  as  he  had  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  the 
tumult,  and  he  should  consider  the  punishment  of  these  men  a  premeditated 
insult  offered  to  him.  The  officers,  at  length,  promised  to  release  the  men 
when  he  departed;  but,  upon  Mr.  Medhurst  assuming  a  bolder  tone,  and  say- 
ing he  would  not  stir  till  he  saw  the  men  released,  the  officers  yielded  in  an 
instant,  and  became  more  civil.  These  concessions,  which  are  commonljF 
imputed  to  fear,  are  more  probably  the  effect  of  courtesy. 

Next  day  they  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  passed  through  aH 
the  villages  in  that  quarter,  being  *'  every-where  treated  with  suspicion,  yet  not 
with  distinct  unfriendliness.'*  At  the  entrance  of  one  village,  two  elders 
addressed  them  :  *'  we  have  seen  your  books,"  said  they,  '*  and  neither  desire 
nor  approve  of  them ;  in  the  instructions  of  our  sage  we  have  sufficient,  and 
they  are  far  superior  to  any  foreign  doctrines  you  can  bring;  we  do  not  waat 
your  books  :  there  is  the  road-~go."  On  their  return  to  the  boats  this  day, 
they  observed,  for  the  first  time,  a  war-junk,  which  came  from  the  westward 
round  Cape  Zeu*oo-taou. 

The  next  day,  whilst  the  missionaries  were  on  shore,  visiting  the  villi^es 
which  lined  the  bay  (where  the  books  were  received  **  neither  too  eagerly  nor 
too  indifferently,")  the  brig  was  visited  by  several  officers,  with  a  lai^se  train^ 
who  conducted  themselves  with  politeness,  and  left  a  card,  importing  that  thi^ 
had  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  **  supercargo,"  and  inviting  him  to  meei 
the  general  of  the  district  at.Ke*shan-so,  the  ensuing  day,'**  that  he  may 
suitably  arrange  matters."  Accordingly,  on  the  JBlst  September,  the  mission^ 
aries  complied  with  this  invitation.  On  landing,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the 
crowds  and  the  bustle,  that  it  was  no  common  clay.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  them  waiting  in  the  rain,  on  the  pretext  that  some  officers  had  not 
arrived ;  but,  on  Mr.  Medhurst's  objecting  to  this  incivility  towards  guests, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  custom-house,  where  two  state-chairs  were  placed 
for  tlitro.  During  the  long  time  they  were  detained  here,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  great  general,  Mr.  Medhurst,  observing  some  Ffih*keen  people  amongst 
the  immense  crowd  of  curious  spectators,  addressed  them  in  their  own  Ian* 
guage,  which  pleased  them  as  much  as  it  displeased  the  officers,  who  did  not 
understand  it.  Several  hours  elapsed  before  the  audience  was  duly  arranged, 
during  part  of  which  time,  the  missionaries  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the 
town.  The  discussions  about  the  ceremonies  were  brief.  When  they  were 
told  that  it  was  the  custom  to  '*  knock  head  "  on  coming  into  the  presence  of 
auch  exalted  personages,  Mr.  Medhurst  cut  the  matter  short  by  saying  that 
they  reserved  prostrations  for  the  Superior  Being  alone,  and  that  they  should 
pay  respect  in  their  national  mode,  as  was  customary  to  persons  of  rank.  They 
were  then  conducted  to  the  hall  of  audience,  preceded  by  heralds  and  hors^ 
men,  and  introduced  by  two  fine*looking  officers.  We  now  quote  the  Journal : 

**  No  one  entered  with  us,  but  the  paved  way  to  the  temple  was  lined  with 
twenty-five  unarmed  soldiers  on  each  side,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle. These  were  beyond  all  comparison  the  finest  soldiers  I  have  ever  seen 
in  China ;  of  a  size  fit  for  grenadiers,  and,  for  a  wonder,  clad  in  clean  uniform. 
Behind  the  altar,  and  in  front  of  the  gods,  sat  two  officers,  preserving,  as  we 
approached,  the  most  immoveable  rigidity  of  limb,  and  muscle,  and  eye,  look- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  left.    When  we  came  to  the  threshold,  in  front  of 
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them,  we  took  off  our  hats  and  saluted  them  with  a  riespectfiil  bow.    Thej 
returned  il  in  succession,  by  slowly  raising  their  united  bands  to  a  level  with 
their  chin,  and  slightly  inclining  the  head.    One  of  the  attendants,  of  whom 
there  were  six  or  eight  on  each  side,  then  motioned  us  to  take  seats  arranged 
lower  on  the  left  hand.    The  inferior  officer  held  the  right  seat ;  he  was  the 
cke^foo  of  Tang-chow-foo,  and  wore  a  bine  crystal  button.    His  attendants 
vrere  well-dres^ied.    The  officer  who  was  seated  on  the  left  hand  was  named 
Chow,  and  a  Uung'chkn^  or  military  general ;  he  wore  a  red  button  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  was  adorned  with  a  peacodc's  feather,  and  a  string  of  court- 
beads.    His  attendants  never  spoke  to  him  but  with  bended  knee.    The  ehe^foo 
was  the  chief  speaker,  and  a  lawyer-like  examiner.    His  inquiries  were  direct- 
ed entirely  to  Mr.  M.,  and,  as  usual,  regarded  his  country  and  object  in  coming 
hftber.    But  he  proceeded  much  further,  and  extended  his  questions  to  many 
other  topics,  making  minute  and  judicious  inquiries.    His  enunciation  was 
rapid  and  guttural,  and  had  not  only  the  peculiarities  of  the  Shan-tung  dialect, 
but  partook  also  of  the  court  dialect.    Hence  it  was  sometimes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  catch  bis  meaning,  while  one  of  his  attendants,  who  also  spoke 
the  court  dialect,  was  perfectly  and  easily  understood.    I  give  the  following 
notes  of  this  interview  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Medhurst :  *  He  asked  who  this 
Jesus  was,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chrittf  which  he  found  in 
our  books ;   which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  Gospel  of  our 
Saviour.    Here  the  general  interposed,  with  his  gruff  voice:  **  How !  do  you 
come  to  China  to  exhort  people  to  be  good  ?    Did  we  suppose  there  were  no 
good  people  in  China  ?"    ^  No  doubt,*'  I  replied,  **  they  are  g6od  to  some 
extent,  but  they  are  not  all  so  \  and  they  are  all  ignorant'  of  the  salvation  of 
Jesus.*'    "  We  have  Confucius,"  said  the  cke-foo^  ^  and  his  doctrines,  which 
have  sufficed  for  so  many  ages;  why  need  we  any  further  sage?"    ** Confu- 
cius," I  replied,  **  taught,  indeed,  moral  and  social  duties,  but  he  revealed 
nothing  respecting  divine  and  eternal  things,  and  did  nothing  for  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race ;  wherefore  it  was  by  no  means  superfluous  to  have  another 
teacher  and  a  Saviour,  such  as  was  proposed  to  them."    **  In  your  opinion  it 
may  be  good,  but  in  ours  it  is  evil,  and  these  doctrines  tend  only  to  corrupt 
the  people,  and  their  dissemination  therefore  cannot  be  permitted.  We  neither 
want  nor  will  we  have  your  books,  and  you  ought  not  to  go  from  place  to  place 
distributing  them,  contrary  to  law."    **  What  law,  if  you  please?"  I  replied. 
**  1  have  read  the  laws  of  the  present  dynasty,  but  do  not  recollect  any  against 
distributing  good  books."    **  That  against  the  dissemination  of  corrupt  doc- 
trines."  Here  they  spoke  so  rapidly,  and  so  close  upon  each  other,  as  to  leave 
me  no  chance  to  thrust  in  a  word,  unless  by  violent  interruption.    When  I 
thought  of  doing  so,  at  last,  "  listen,"  said  the  attendants,  **  to  the  words  of 
the  great  men ;"  so  that,  when  I  perceived  they  would  have  all  the  conversa- 
tion to  themselves,  I  was  not  sorry  to  let  the  topic  be  changed.    The  che-foo 
then  asked  whether  the  vessel  was  mine,  what  was  the  price  of  chartering  her, 
whether  the  money  was  my  own,  or  furnished  by  government.    I  informed  him 
that  the  money  was  raised  by  a  society  of  private  Christians  at  home ;  that  the 
same  society  was  sending  the  Gospel  not  only  to  China,  but  to  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour.    They  then 
asked  where  the  books  were  made,  and  where  I  had  learned  the  language.    I 
answered,  that  many  of  them  were  made,  under  my  own  inspection,  at  Batavia, 
where  I  had  picked  up  the  language  among  the  Chinese  emigrants.    He  then 
bquired  the  numbers  of  these  emigrants,  and  from  what  provinces  they  came,  and 
whether  they  all  became  Roman  Catholics  in  foreign  lands.  I  replied,  that  they 
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generally  retained  their  religion,  but  that  I  kne^r  little  of  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
as  we  had  no  connection  whatever.  Here  the  old  general  interrupted  the  con- 
versation, and  gave  me  his  uUitnatuni :  '*  he  would  advise  me  to  return  to  my 
own  country  as  soon  as  possible,  and  tell  those  that  sent  me,  it  was  all  labour 
in  vain,  and  money  thrown  away,  to  attempt  to  introduce  books  into  China, 
for  none  except  a  few  vagrants  on  the  coast  either  would  or  could  receive 
them  ;  that  the  orders  from  court  were  to  treat  foreigners  with  kindness  and 
liberality,  whenever  they  came,  but  by  no  means  to  allow  them  to  stay  and 
propagate  their  opinions.  Accordingly,  they  had  provided  for  us  a  libera!  pre- 
sent, with  which  they  hoped  we  would  be  content  to  depart,  but  by  no  means 
to  touch  at  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  lest  we  might  not  be  so  well  treated, 
and  disagreeable  consequences  should  ensue ;  that,  as  they  had  treated  us 
politely,  in  return  we  ought  to  treat  them  with  politeness  by  touching  at  no 
place  in  Shantung,  all  of  which  was  under  his  jurisdiction.'*  I  thanked  him 
for  thdr  liberality,  but,  perceiving  they  meant  to  assume  the  air  of  benefactors, 
told  them  I  could  not  think  of  receiving  anything  without  making  some  return. 
This  they  said  could  never  be  allowed. 

'*  Among  other  inquiries  they  asked  of  what  country  Mr.  Stevens  was,  and 
when  J  told  them  from  New  England,  the  che-foo  again  struck  off  with  a  whole 
new  series  of  interrogatories.  **  What,"  said  he,  "  is  there  a  New  as  well  as 
an  Old  England  ?"  ^  Yes,  as  also  a  new  and  an  old  world."  I  then  related 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  colonizing  a  part  of  it  by  the 
subjects  of  England.  **  Under  what  government  is  this  new  country,  and  who 
is  the  king?"  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  astonish  them  by  declaring  that 
the  country  had  no  king,  but  two  great  elective  assemblies,  and  a  president,  all 
chosen  by  the  people,  whose  wishes  were  consulted  in  every  thing  that  regarded 
government ;  that,  after  four  years,  the  president  is  reelected,  or  another  is 
chosen  in  his  place,  and  he  returns  to  private  life  again.  They  asked  what  be- 
came of  the  old  president,  and  whether,  on  going  out  of  office,  he  did  not  use 
his  power  to  excite  rebellion,  and  create  a  party  in  his  favour.  At  all  this  news 
they  could  scarcely  Cease  wondering.  They  inquired  how  I,  an  Old  Englander, 
could  so  readily  agree  with  Bir.  Stevens,  a  New  Englander ;  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  describe  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  nations,  as  well  as 
our  own  coincidence  of  views  and  feelings.  Besides  these  and  other  topics, 
the  che-foo  described  the  reception  or  hither  rejection  of  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy,  in  order  to  show  the  small  value  attached  to  foreign  intercourse  by 
the  emperor.  He  also  alluded  to  and  inqnired  afler  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Gutzlafl^ 
and  Gordon,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  all  those  expeditions,  so  far  as 
the  Chinese  account  could  make  him  informed.  It  was  now  dark,  while  yet 
the  conference  was  scarce  closed.  The  same  style  of  ceremony  was  observed 
on  retiring  as  on  entering  and  we  departed  on  friendly  but  not  cordial 
terms." 

The  party  now  deliberated  upon  their  ulterior  proceedings, — ^whether  to  pro- 
ceed further  to  the  west,  or  to  return  round  the  promontory  of  Shan-tung. 
Several  considerations  induced  them  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  amongst  which 
were  the  danger  of  exposure  to  a  north-east  gale,  and  the  certainty  that  their 
further  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  must  be  much  impeded,  if  not  pre- 
vented, by  the  interference  of  the  government  They,  therefore,  relinquished 
their  first  intention  of  going  to  Tang*-chow-foo,  and  returned  to  Wei-hae.  On 
the  23d,  they  ran  round  the  cape,  and  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the  pro- 
vince a  short  distance  from  land.  Several  capacious  bays  were  observed, 
whose  distant  shores  were  sprinkled  with  numerous  villages.  Tl^ere  are  jseveral 
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instances  in  which  the  coast  is  inaccurately-  laid  down  in  the  charts.  They 
landed  at  Tsing-hae-wei,  a  walled  place  of  some  consideration.  The  town,  as 
well  as  the  defences,  is,  however,  going  to  decay.  This  is  the  case  all  along  the 
coast  of  Shan-tung.  '*  Everywhere  there  are  look-out  towers,  on  the  hills, 
fidlen  to  rnins ;  forts  dismantled,  or  nearly  so ;  and  long  lines  of  mud  fortifies* 
tions  inclosing  many  acres  of  land,  some  of  which  are  now  turned  to  cultivated 
fields  without  a  building  within  the  walls,  and  others  still  inclose  a  small  ham- 
let, the  miserable  remnant  of  a  fortress,  where  perhaps  the  enemies  of  their 
country  were  once  withstood."  Here  they  distributed  books,  and  commenced 
an  excursion  into  the  interior,  but  were  annoyed  by  an  attendant  officer  on 
horseback,  who  warned  the  people  against  holding  intercourse  with  them.  By 
taking  to  the  boat,  and  sailing  around  into  a  de^p  bay,  fiirther  inland,  they 
escaped  pursuit,  and  enjoyed  the  whole  day  among  the  villagers.  Though  they 
were  cautious  and  reserved,  yet  they  were  ever  friendly ;  but  they  did  not  re« 
ceive  many  books.  Having  never  seen  foreigners  before,  some  of  them  being 
quite  ignorant  of  the  name  of  England,  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  being 
presented  with  books  by  such  strange-looking  men.  As  in  all  other  places,  the 
people  appeared  to  be  very  industriously  engaged,  some  in  ploughing,  others  in 
reaping,  some  carrying  out  manure,  and  others  bringing  home  produce ;  num- 
bers were  collected  on  the  threshing-floors,  winnowing,  sifting  and  packing 
wheat,  rice,  millet,  pease^  and  in  drying  maize  or  Indian  corn.  Sometimes 
they  scarcely  turned  aside  from  thw  work  to  gaze  at  the  strangers^  Their 
teams  for  ploughing  exhibited  ludicrous  combinations.  Sometimes  a  cow  and 
an  ass,  or  a  cow,  an  ox,  and  an  ass,  or  a  cow  and  two  asses,  or  four  asses, 
were  yoked  abreast.  The  women  had  all  small  feet,  and  throughout  Shan- 
tung were  of  a  pale  and  sallow  aspect,  much  unlike  the  healthy  and  robust  look 
of  the  men.  Tbey  were  not  always  shy,  but  were  generally  ill-clad  and  ugly, 
labouring  in  the  fields  apparently  little  less  than  the  men.  But,  on  several 
occasions,  young  ladies  were  seen  clothed  in  gay  silks  and  satins,  riding  on 
asses,  sitting  astride  on  the  top  of  a  bag  that  almost  covered  up  the  donkey  oi| 
which  they  rode;  the  ats  was  always  led  by  the  hand  of  a  man. 

The  two  following  days  were  spent  at  anchor  and  in  beating  twenty  miles  to 
the  westward  along  the  coast  towards  Hae-yang  been.  The  29th  was  spent  on 
shore  among  the  villages.  There  was  nothing  to  remark  except  an  increasing 
fear  manifest  among  the  people  of  having  intercourse  with  and  receiving  books 
from  them.  One  or  two  policemen  in  disguise  were  observed  following  them^ 
and  alarming  the  people  by  words  and  signs,  so  that  they  often  refused  books. 
In  one  or  two  villages  tbey  received  none  at  all.  The  next  day  tbey  sailed 
westward,  about  fifteen  miles,  and  came  to  anchor  in  a  fine  land-locked  bar? 
hour,  in  four  fieithoma,  which  they  supposed  must  lead  to  the  town,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  fort  on  a  hill  confirmed  this  opinion.  In  the  allernoon, 
therefore,  leaving  the  vessel,  they  stood  into  a  shoal  bay  which  runs  up  far 
into  the  land.  Here  was  no  town,  however,  but  several  large  villages,  where 
they  lefk  books  to  a  small  extent,  and  experienced  some  opposition.  In  one  of 
the  beet-looking  villages,  a  crowd  aa  usual  gathered,  when  a  well-dressed  young 
man  came  up,  and  began  to  bterfere  with  a  loud  voice.  Mr.  M.  asked  him  i£ 
be  would  receive  A  book.  *'  No,"  cried  he,  ''  I  cannot  read."  *'  Well,  if  you 
cannot  read,  I  cannot  help  you,  bat  others  can  read ;  if  you  are  so  ignorant  or 
foolish,  it  is  not  right  that  other*  should  suffer  for  your  doltishness."  The 
people  enjoyed  his  confusion,  and  recdved  books  the  more  readily.  Mr.  M. 
was  now  invited  into  a  school-hpu^e,  where  their  young  opponent  was  only  a 
pupil.    They  wished  to  know  how  many  ships  were  on  the  coast,  as  they  had 
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beard  of  a  verj  large  one  on  the  north  side*  with  SOO  men  on  boar<L  The 
party  proceeded  through  several  Tillages,  but  found  no  town,  and  learned  that 
Hae-yang-heen  was  still  thirty  miles  distant. 

^  On  returning  to  the  boat,  we  found  her  high  and  dry,  the  water  having 
left  nearly  all  the  bay.  While  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  tide,  we  visited  the 
fort.  It  is  of  brick,  fifty  feet  square,  but  quite  dismantled,  without  soldier,  or 
gun,  or  door,  or  any  article  of  furniture  whatever,  and  its  naked  walls  are  fiut 
crumbling  to  ruins.  Descending  to  the  sea,  we  examined  the  rocks  at  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Never  have  I  seen  so  manifest  marks  of  a  violent  convulsion  of 
nature  as  are  here  exhibited.  The  original  strata  are  broken  up  and  turned  at 
all  angles,  contorted  into  all  shapes,  and  the  fissures  filled  with  a  dark  species 
of  rock,  apparently  basalt,  Vhich  some  mighty  efibrt  seems  to  have  protruded 
firom  beneath  in  a  liquid  stale,  and  opened  a  tortuous  passage  through  the 
superincumbent  mass  of  primitive  stone.  After  leaving  the  hill  and  descending 
to  the  boat,  we  observed  an  officer  riding  fiercely  towards  us,  and  were  informed 
by  an  old  Chinese  who  was  with  us,  that  it  was  the  commander  of  the  fort  and 
his  garrison  coming  forward  to  meet  us.  He  rode  a  small  but  not  ill-looking 
horse,  led  by  a  servant,  and  followed  by  one  soUier,  and  another  straggler, 
which  composed  the  whole  garrison  I  He  alighted,  and  entered  into  earnest 
conversation,  expatiating  on  the  insecurity  of  the  harbour  on  account  of  the 
strong  southerly  wind,  that  raised  the  waves  which  sometimes  dashed  terribly 
on  the  naked  shore,  and  the  sandy  bottom  which  would  not  hold  the  anchor. 
The  latter  half  of  the  information  we  already  knew  to  be  totally  false,  having 
well  ascertained  that  the  ground  was  soft  mud,  and  the  anchorage  very  el^ble; 
and,  while  it  afibrded  shelter,  allowed  also  a  passage  to  sea  other  westward  or 
southward,  and  perhaps  eastward. 

^  This  was  the  last  of  our  excursions  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Shan- 
tung :  inhospitable,  as  previous  accounts  had  led  us  to  expect,  and  in  which 
we  were  but  partially  disappointed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  were 
indeed  suspicious  and  reserved,  but  cannot  be  accused  of  hostility  or  treachery 
towards  us.  Many  times  have  we  been  surrounded  by  large  crowds  of  them, 
ourselves  but  two  in  number,  totally  unarmed  and  far  beyond  the  sight  of  our 
vesseL  Thus  in  security  have  we  passed  from  village  to  village,  giving  a  friendly 
salute  to  those  whom  we  met,  or  saw  at  their  labours,  from  whom  in  return 
we  usually  received  a  friendly  salutation.  They  are  indeed  far  different  in  their 
manners  towards  foreigners  from  the  ready  cordiality  of  their  more  southern 
and  more  roguish  conntrjrmen.  This  province  is  the  native  place  of  their 
revered  sage,  Confucius;  and  the  people  of  all  classes  speak  the  pure  court- 
dialect,  the  poorest  beggar  there  excelling  in  elegance  of  pronunciation  the 
scholar  of  the  south.  The  number  of  readers  appeared  to  be  much  less  than  I 
had  anticipated ;  not  one  female  have  we  seen  who  could  read,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  the  poor  countrymen  in  the  villages  could  read  a  page  intell^ibly : 
but,  in  cities  and  wealthier  places,  the  proportion  of  readers  may  be  greater. 
The  towns,  and  even  the  villages,  which  are  noted  on  the  old  maps,  we  found 
as  delineated,  unchanged  except  by  decay,  and  unimproved  in  any  respect. 
Few  of  the  comforts  of  life  can  be  found  among  them ;  their  houses  consisted 
in  general  of  substantial  granite,  and  thatch-roofs,  but  neither  table,  nor  chair, 
nor  floor,  nor  any  article  of  furniture  could  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Every  man,  however,  had  his  pipe ;  and  tea  of  some  kind  was  found 
in  most  of  the  families.  But  the  miserable,  squalid,  and  sallow  aspect  of  all 
the  females  excited  in  our  minds  an  indelible  feeling  of  compassion  for  their 
helpless  lot." 
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Having  spent  aboat  three  weeks  on  the  coast  of  Sban-tung,  they  put  to  sea 
on  the  Ist  October,  intending  to  visit  Sbang-bae.  The  southern  coast  oif 
Shan-tung  is  no  ways  different  from  the  northern,  both  presenting  a  constant 
succession  of  hill  and  dale.  **'  We  found  no  place  of  importance  on  this  side, 
though,  had  we  proceeded  some  ninety  miles  further  westward,  we  should 
have  seen  Keaou-chow,  which  is  described  as  a  chief  commercial  city  in  this 
province.  The  coMt  to  the  southward  for  several  degrees  is  quite  unknown  to 
foreigners,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  uncertain  limits  of  the  sands  off'the  great 
Yellow  River  and  the  Yang-tsze4Leang,  we  kept  eastward  at  the  distance  of 
lOa  miles  from  land." 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  standing  over  to  the  north,  they  ran  up  a 
channel,  in  a  N.B.  storm,  and  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  Woo-sung  river, 
and  at  noon  anchored  between  two  forts.  *'  They  immediately  gave  us  a 
sahite,  though,  such  was  the  dilapidated  state  of  that  on  the  western  bank, 
that  I  thought  every  discharge  must  shake  the  crazy  walls  quite  down.  Ti)is 
fort  had  been  undermined  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  sixth  moon,  and  nearly 
half  of  it  had  fallen  to  the  ground:  The  waters  of  the  nver,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  channel,  were  very  turbid,  quite  as  much  so  as  those  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  of  a  yeHower  hue.  They  tinged  the  copper  of  our  vessel  so  that  all 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  it  till  our  return  to  Lintin  did  not  wholly  re- 
move the  colour.  A  tumbler  of  the  water  soon  deposited  a  sediment  of  soft 
yel!oW  mud,  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  depth."  The  Journal  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  thehr  visit  here : — 

*^  The  contrast  between  the  province  we  had  just  left,  and  the  level  and  rich 
fields  of  Keang-soo,  was  most  striking.  Trees  and  foliage  here  were  abundant, 
and  the  soil  seemed  to  be  profuse  of  her  gifts.  But,  owing  to  the  extremely 
uo&vourable  weather  during  oar  stay,  and  to  other  events  beyond  our  con- 
trol, we  saw  comparatively  little  of  this  celebrated  emporium  of  native  com- 
merce. Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  storm,  no  vessels  were  seen  passing  out 
or  in,  and  the  river  about  a  mile  above  us  was  filled  with  a  numerous  fleet 
waiting  for  fair  weather  to  go  to  sea.  The  tides  were  strong,  and  the  rise  and 
fidl  two  fathoms.  In  the  afternoon,  we  determined  to  land,  notwithstanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  order  to  enjoy^  the  advantage  of  some  inter- 
course with  the  people,  before  the  news  of  our  arrival  should  awaken  any 
opposition.  A  number  of  people  awaited  our  landing  at  the  town  of  Woo- 
sung,  among  whom  were  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  who  invited  us  into  a 
hoose.  Btit  our  chief  object  being  intercourse  with  the  people,  we  delayed  to 
accept  the  invitation  till  Mr.  M.  had  established  a  good  understanding  with  the 
crowd,  by  means  of  some  F&h-keen  men,  who  are  ever  ready  to  welcome 
strangers,  as  wdl  as  by  giving  some  books.  We  afterwards  met  the  officers  in 
a  temple,  where  the  usual  questions  were  proposed  and  answered,  and  no 
•opposition  or  dislike  expressed.  Finding  the  streets  of  this  naturally  dirty 
town  rendered  altogether  impassable  by  the  rain,  we  prepared  to  return.  The 
crowd  had  now  become  great  at  the  l)oat,  and  so  eager  to  obtain  books,  that 
there  was  much  pulling  and  thrusting  about  each  other,  which  violation  of 
prmiriety  excited  the  wrath  of  the  officers,  so  that  they  seized  two  noisy 
fellows  by  the  queue,  and  were  about  to  lay  the  bamboo  on  them.  Mr.  M. 
(AMerv^  it,  and  bidding  the  officer  look  him  in  the  face,  requested  the  release 
of  the  prisoners.  The  officer  replied  that  such  rudeness  was  quite  unpardon- 
able towards  us,  who  had  come  so  far  to  do  them  good,  but  that,  out  of  res- 
pect to  Mr.  M.*8  face,  they  should  be  released.  They  were  so,  and  the  poor 
fellows  ran  away  gladly,  and  the  people  were  none  the  less  pleased  with  us. 

i^*/W.J<?wr.N.S.VoL.20.i\o.77.  E 
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Next  morning,  though  the  storm  continued  unabated,  we  let  out  in  the  foog* 
boat  with  five  men,  without  an  officer,  to  ascend  the  river  to  Sbang-bae. 
Scarce  a  boat  was  moving  upon  the  river,  and  none  from  the  many  junks 
appeared  to  observe  us,  so  that  we  had  a  clear  river  and  none  to  oppose  our 
passage.  The  Woo-sung  is  a  noble  stream,  maintaining  a  very  uniform  breadth 
of  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  a  depth  from  eight  to  three  fathoms.  Both  shores 
are  a  dead  level,  under  high  cultivation,  and  very  populous.  The  city  was 
estimated  to  be  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
a  strong  wind  and  tide  brought  us  to  it  in  three  hours.  A  forest  of  innume- 
rable masts  both  told  us  of  our  near  approach  to  the  city  and  of  its  commer- 
cial importance.  The  native  shipping  of  Canton,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
never  amounts  to  half  of  that  which  was  now  lying  at  Shang-hae.  Discovering 
the  temple  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  where  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  GutzlaiT  had 
been  entertained,  we  stopped  in  front  of  it,  welcomed  by  smiling  crowds  on 
shore  and  in  the  junks  and  boats.  As  usual,  Mr.  M.,  immediately  on  stepping 
ashore,  began  to  give  books,  but,  before  a  moment  had  passed,  the  noise  oi 
officers  approaching  was  heard,  and  their  attendants  clearing  the  way  right  and 
left  with  heavy  bamboo  cudgels,  with  which  they  belaboured  the  people  un- 
mercifully. The  officers  greeted  us  civilly,  and  invited  us  into  the  temple. 
Passing  through  immense  crowds,  assembled  as  well  to  witness  the  theatrical 
performances,  then  acting,  as  to  see  the  strangers,  we  entered  a  retired  apart- 
ment, and  took  seats  with  several  officers,  having  with  us  a  sailor  and  a  bc^  of 
books.  After  a  short  conversation,  tea  and  cakes  were  served  up,  and  they 
requested  to  see  the  books,  to  which  they  helped  themselves  profusely,  but 
requested  us  to  delay  giving  them  to  the  people  till  the  rain  was  past.  Pei>- 
ceiving  their  intention,  while  Mr.  M.  was  detaining  the  officers  in  the  hall  in 
conversation,  I  proceeded  to  the  boat,  attended  by  several  policemen  and  infe- 
rior officers.  Breaking  open  a  box  of  books,  I  stood  in  the  boat  and  attempted 
to  hand  them  out  singly  to  the  multitude  that  lined  the  shore.  By  moving 
from  place  to  place,  this  measure  partially  succeeded,  till  the  whole  box  was 
finished.  The  petty  officers  then,  with  upraised  hands,  implored  me  not  to 
distribute  the  other  box ;  but  seeing,  as  I  did,  such  crowds  assembled  that  not 
one  in  fifty  could  have  got  a  book,  and  that  no  other  opportunity  could  be  had, 
I  was  obliged  to  be  inexorable,  and  commenced  the  last  box.  But  such  a 
press  was  there  upon  the  boat,  that  at  length  I  found  it  impossible  to  do  better 
than  to  scatter  them  indiscriminately  over  their  heads,  letting  them  fall  into 
their  upraised  hands,  till  a  thousand  volumes  were  given  among  the  thousands 
of  Shang-hae.  In  the  bustle  unavoidably  occasioned  by  the  simultaneoua 
moving  of  such  a  mass  of  human  beings,  the  officers'  clubs  were  sometimes 
seen  playing  above  their  heads,  and  again  officers  and  cudgels  were  borne 
down  together. 

"  Mr.  M.  meanwhile  reroamed  in  the  temple.  The  officers  spoke  of  Messra. 
Gutzlafi'and  Lindsay,  and  inquired  where  they  now  were.  Hearing  a  great 
noise  outside,  he  understood  it  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  che^heeu^  and 
several  officers  came  to  conduct  Mr.  M.  into  his  presence.  '  I  found  him,* 
said  Mr.  M.,  *  seated  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  with  a  string  of  officers  stand- 
ing by  his  side,  and,  after  salutation,  took  a  seat  in  front  of  him.  ^  Rise  ufv 
rise  up,'*  cried  all  the  attendant  officers,  and  the  disconcerted  cAd^Aom 
beckoned  me  to  stand  near  him.  I  then  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed  me 
to  sit  during  this  conference,  and,  being  informed  that  I  could  not,  immediately 
rose  and  left  the  room.  Several  officers  followed,  and  tried  various  arguments 
for  half  an  hour  to  persuade  me  to  return  and  be  examined  by  the  chc'heen. 
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But,  knowing  that  other  private  foreigners  had,  in  this  very  city,  met  with 
officers  of  higher  rank  than  the  ehe^heen,  without  submitting  to  stand  in  their 
presence,  I  refused  to  comply,  and  they  ceased  importuning  when  they  found 
I  could  neither  be  driyen  nor  persuaded.'  After  waiting  an  hour,  that  officer 
retired  without  granting  an  audience.  The  remaining  officers  then  grew  more 
familiar,  and  agreed  to  procure  the  provisions  of  which  we  gave  them  a  list. 
After  these  proceedings,  we  attempted  to  enter  the  city,  but,  so  resolute  was 
the  opposition  of  the  military  officers  and  lictors,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
advance  without  resort  to  actual  force.  Yet,  when  the  attempt  was  relin- 
quished, we  soon  had  occasion  to  regret  having  made  it,  or  that  it  had  not 
been  persevered  in;  for  the  officers  were  none  the  more  civil  after  this  yield- 
ing on  our  part.  A  hasty  dinner  was  now  served  up,  when  we  prepared  to 
return  to  the  brig,  contrary  to  our  first  intention,  finding  no  disposition  in  our 
hofsti  to  be  cordial  and  friendly.  But,  at  the  wharf,  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which  clearly  evinced  the  true  feelings  of  the  officers  towards  us  and  our  object. 
On  the  steps,  before  our  eyes,  was  placed  a  basket  half-filled  with  loose  straw, 
and  covered  with  fragments  of  a  few  torn  books.  Seeing  that  some  disrespect 
was  designed,  Mr.  M.  ordered  our  boat  to  be  cleared  of  the  various  articles  of 
proroions  with  which  as  presents  they  were  cramming  her  full ;  while  this  was 
doing,  one  of  the  policemen  took  a  torch  and  applied  it  to  the  straw.  Per- 
caving  that,  whatever  was  the  design  of  this  strange  and  unprecedented  move- 
ment, they  meant  to  offi^  public  disrespect  to  our  books,  I  thought  we  could  do 
no  less  than  treat  the  emperor's  presents  in  the  same  way;  and  accordingly 
took  up  some  and  threw  them  into  the  blazing  basket,  both  putting  out  the 
fire,  and  disconcerting  the  officers ;  when  they  repeated  the  attempt  again,  it 
was  defeated  in  the  same  way,  till  the  poor  policeman  drew  back  in  alarm. 
But  the  characteristic  readiness  of  the  Chinese  to  make  a  good  retreat  was 
never  better  exemplified  than  in  this  case,  when  Mr.  M.  remonstrated  with  the 
diief  officer.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'these  are  books  that  were  torn  in  the  tumult, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  trodden  upon — for  we  consider  it  a  sin  to  tread  on 
written  paper  —  I  ordered  them  to  be  burned.'  But,  unfortunately,  Mr. 
M.  recollected  having  just  heard  the  same  officer  give  orders  to  tear  some 
books  for  this  very  purpose,  though  at  the  time  Mr.  M.  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  order,  till  the  event  explained  it.  In  this  manner  we  left  the  city, 
and  after  five  hours'  rowing  and  sailing,  and  vainly  asking  for  lodgings  on  board 
of  two  junks,  we  arrived  at  the  Huron  near  ten  o'clock  at  night." 

The  two  following  days,  while  the  storm  continued,  were  spent  in  visiting 
the  junks  in  the  river,  which  amounted  to  hundreds.  Books  were  eagerly 
taken.  They  called  again  at  Woo-sung,  where  all  the  necessary  purchases 
were  made,  and  by  permission  of  the  officers,  though  there  was  pasted  up  an 
order,  forbidding  all  dealings  with  the  barbarians.  They  also  visited  both 
forts,  entering  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers,  and  left  some  books  in  their  hands, 
which  were  gratefully  received.  In  these  excursions,  the  attendant  soldiers 
or  police  occasioned  much  annoyance.  The  long  guns  remain  still  lying  on  the 
platforms  by  the  forts,  as  when  Lindsay  visited  them,  but  none  of  these  were  fired 
in  giving  salutes.  Though  the  number  of  tents  for  soldiers  increased  on  shore, 
yet  no  war-boats  appeared  till  the  10th,  when  a  junk  came  over  from  Tsung- 
ming,  bearing  an  admiral's  flag,  and  followed  by  twenty-five  sail  of  vessels  of 
war,  of  all  sizes.  The  military  on  shore  were  drawn  out  to  the  number  of 
300  or  400  to  salnte.  Each  junk  hs  she  passed  the  brig  to  the  wind¥rind  luffed 
and  fired  a  salute  or  two.  The  soldiers  were  armed  with  long  spears,  or  swords^ 
or  short  ones  and  a  shield,  or  with  matchlocks,  or  with  nothing. 
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The  next  morning,  an  offic!)Br  with  a  crystal  button'  came  on  board  the 
brig,  deputed,  as  he  said,  by  the  general,  to  pay  his  respects.  Tsaou  (which 
was  the  name  of  the  officer)  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  books,  and  thought 
them  very  good.  But  he  gently  hinted  that  Mr.  Lindsay  had  presented  him 
with  a  spy-glass  and  a  piece  of  broadcloth.  But  all  such  hints  were  lost  on 
his  hearers. 

On  the  12th,  in  order  to  escape  notice,  they  started  before  daylight,  in  the 
longboat,  for  the  island  of  Tsung-mrog,  twelve  miles  distant;  but  a  strong  west 
wind  and  ebb  tide  drove  them  back;  past  the  brig,  down  to  the  main  land,  two 
miles  eastward  of  the  Woo-sung  river,  where  they  pleasantly  spent  half  a  day 
among  the  numerous  hamlets.  Every  person  was  friendly,  and  all  desired  to 
receive  a  book.  The  fields  appeared  rich,  having  large  crops  of  rice  and  cotton 
ripening  on  them.  The  females  were  much  less  timid  and  more  handsome 
than  those  of  Shan-tung.  One  or  more  coffins  were  generally  found  near  each 
house,  either  awaiting  the  time  for  the  living  to  die,  or  containing  the  remains 
of  their  deceased  kindred.  Afler  the  flesh  is  quite  wasted  away,  the  bones 
are  deposited  in  urns,  which  are  arranged  in  rows.  The  language  spoken  here 
was  an  impure  court  dialect,  but  sufficiently  intelligible  to  Mr.  Medhnrst, 
whose  facility  in  conversation  was  so  great  as  well  as  diversified,  that,  while 
the  people  of  Shan-tung,  who  spoke  the  pure  national  language,  claimed  him 
as  one  of  themselves,  the  inhabitants  of  FQh-keen  insisted  that  he  was  their 
countryman.  In  almost  all  places,  inquiries  were  made  for  opium,  and  their 
broadcloth  garments  attracted  attention  ;  but  only  in  this  port  was  any  ofller 
made  to  trade :  here  the  people  of  the  junks  were  especially  desirous  of 
it.  When  the  weather  became  settled,  and  these  traders  began  to  put  out  to 
sea,  many  of  them,  in  dropping  down  close  by  the  boat,  inquired  what 
point  of  the  compass  they  should  steer;  and  all  alike  urged  them  to  remove  to 
a  place  outside  of  the  port,  where  they  would  meet  them,  and  take  all  tbdr 
cargo,  of  whatever  description.  But  immediately  on  arriving  at  the  brig,  they 
set  sail  for  Kin-tang,  on  the  12th  of  October. 

They  reached  the  harbour  at  the  N.W.  end  of  Kin-tang,  lat.  30°  N.,  long. 
]S2°  E.,  on  the  15th,  and  were  visited  next  morning  by  the  captains  of  several 
war-boats  anchored  near  the  brig,  who  offered  no  obstruction  to  their  inter* 
course  with  the  people.  One  of  the  most  delightful  days  during  the  voyage 
was  passed  on  the  island  of  Kin-tang ;  this  was  owing  to  entire  freedom  from 
restraint,  the  universal  friendliness  and  politeness  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
beauty  of  this  romantic  island  itself.  Some  of  its  highest  peaks  commanded 
a  view  of  Ningpo  (Takea)  river  and  the  town  of  Chin-hae,  as  well  as  of  nume> 
rous  islands  in  the  Chusan  group. 

Foreseeing  much  annoyance  in  going  to  Ningpo,  they  did  not  attempt  it, 
but  made  sail  on  the  next  morning  for  the  island  of  Poo-to,  one  of  the  eastern 
Chusan  group.  All  the  day,  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  war  pursued  the  brig,  joined 
by  others  from  Kin-tang  and  the  Great  Chusan,  till  the  number  amounted  to 
eleven.  At  evening,  they  anchored  near.  The  missionaries  stopped  one  day  and 
visited  the  town,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Great  Chusan,  where  the 
people  were  ready  to  receive  books.  Next  morning,  October  19th,  with  the 
wind  N.N.W.,  they  passed  safely  through  a  difficult  passage,  of  only  three 
and  a-quarter  fathoms  at  half-tide,  between  the  south-east  point  of  Chusaa 
and  a  rock  lying  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  came  to  anchor  half  a-mile 
distant  from  the  southwest  shore  of  Poo-to.  The  imperial  fleet  still  followed, 
but  offered  no  opposition  whatever.  The  missionaries  spent  the  day  in  travel- 
ling over  the  rocky  hills  and  shaded  vales  of  Poo-to.     Multitudes  of  temples. 
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priests,  grottoes,  and  inscriptions  were  found  as  they  appeared  to  Mr.  Gutz* 
laff  three  years  ago.  The  priests  themselTes,  as  well  as  many  others,  received 
the  books  with  readiness,  but  without  rudeness.  Several  of  the  poorer  priests 
were  labouring  in  the  fields  with  their  servants.  The  vallies  are  not  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  hills  are  quite  untouched,  except  to  erect  among  the  rocks 
some  Buddhist  temple. 

*'  On  returning  to  the  brig,  we  found  the  commodore  of  the  Chinese  fleet, 
and  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  long  been  waiting  our  return  to  pay  their 
respects.  The  superior  officer  was  a  ^ew-keih,  and  wore  a  blue  button ;  he 
was  a  smooth-faced  good  natured  man,  who  spoke  little  and  did  nothing.  His 
inferior  wore  a  crystal  button,  was  very  lively,  friendly,  and  talkative.  In 
reply  to  our  inquiry,  Why  they  followed  us  ?  they  said  it  was  their  design  to 
show  us  the  way  through  these  difficult  passages,  only  they  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  always  astern  of  us  !  They  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  us,  and, 
as  their  hearts  grew  more  at  ease,  did  not  hesitate  to  lament  the  impolitic  res- 
trictions of  their  government,  which  prevented  an  extension  of  commeixe 
that  would  Yk  beneficial  to  both  countries.  When  they  said  these  things,  and 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  now  that  our  object  was  good  and  in  no  respect 
evil,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  unusual  pleasure  in  the  company  of  such 
Chinese  officers,  whose  good  sense  or  whose  complacency  led  them  to  utter 
▼lews  so  congenial  to  our  own." 

Next  morning  (October  20th),  they  stood  to  the  eastward,  till  carried  be- 
yond the  numerous  islands  and  rocks  about  Poo-to ;  bore  away  for  Fuh-keen, 
and  on  the  23d  ran  in  for  shelter  under  th^  largest  of  the  Nan-jeih  (Lam -yet) 
islands,  in  Hing-hwa-foo,  on  which  they  landed  and  distributed  books.  Oa 
the27tb,  they  again  made  sail,  and  keeping  well  out  from  the  shore  in  passing 
Tseueo-chow  (Chin-chew)  and  Hea-mun  (Amoy),  on  the  29th,  anchored  in  the 
fine  harbour  of  Tung-shan  (Tang-soa).  The  brig  lay  in  such  a  position  that 
she  could  not  be  seen  from  the  city  of  Tung-shan,  and  till  they  landed  on  the 
beach  before  the  suburbs,  no  one  suspected  their  approach.  But  five  minutes 
sufficed  to  bring  together  as  many  hundreds  of  smiling  people ;  and  half  an 
hour  sufficed  to  distribute  some  hundred  volumes.  One  more  excursion  to  the 
eastern  shore,  next  day,  took  away  the  last  book.  The  city  of  Tung-shan  is 
of  no  inconsiderable  size,  if  we  include  its  suburbs,  which  are  vastly  larger 
tbao  the  city  itself.  An  extensive  wall  and  towers  inclose  a  large  area  on  the 
top  of  a  rocky  hill,  but  it  is  not  apparently  half-filled  with  dwellings.  Several 
merchant  junks  were  at  anchor  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  some  war-junks  came  in  from  Nan-gaou  (Namoa). 

Next  day,  they  sailed  out  through  the  western  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and 
keeping  outside  of  Nan^gaou,  arrived  at  Lintin  on  the  31st  of  October,  after 
an  absence  of  two  months  and  five  days. 

This  voyage  appears  to  have  given  great  displeasure  to  the  court,  which  has 
issued  an  edict*  forbidding  foreign  ships  firom  running  into  the  waters  of  every 
province,  and  distributing  books  **  with  the  intention  of  madly  exciting  doubt 
and  disturbance." 

•  See  the  Edict,  kit  vol.   Aiiat.  IntdL  p.S87. 
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(    30     ) 
CHINESE  ACCOUNT  OF  CEYLON. 

In  the  W&ti'heen4*hung'kaou^  or  Literary  Encyclopsedia,  of  Ma-twaii4in,  a 
Chinese  author  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  an  account  of  See^ 
tsze^cwoy  *  Kingdom  of  the  Sons  of  Lions/  or  Ceylon,  for  a  translation  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  an  able  sinologist  of  Paris. 

Our  correspondent  remarks,  that  the  name  of  Sze-Uxey  Sons  of  Lions,'  is 

a  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali  name  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  t"^6^ 

Sinkala,  *  Abode  of  Lions,'  or  T^^fRTTt^  Sinhalddwipa,  'Island  of 
Lions,'  whence  the  various  subsequent  alterations  have  been  formed;  as 
2iiX AC«  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes ;  Serandivetf  *  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,*  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus;  c^Jj]^,  Serdndib,  of  the  Arabian  writers.  The 
Chinese   term   is,    however,    more   likely  to    have   been    translated   from 

tt1^«(  1 6    Sinhabdh^,  *  descendants  of  lions.' 

'*  The  kingdom  of  the  Sons  of  Lions  was  known  from  the  time  of  the 
eastern  Tsins  (A.D.  317-490);  it  is  not  far  from  Teen-choo  (India),  and  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  western  sea.  Its  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  2,000  U.  It  produces  a  vast  number  of  rare  and  precious  articles, 
which  yield  great  profit  to  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  difference  there  be- 
tween winter  and  summer ;  the  five  kinds  of  grain  are  sowed  without  the  ne-> 
cessity  of  consulting  prescribed  or  limited  seasons. 

**  This  kingdom  was  not  in  former  times  inhabited  by  human  beings ;  it  was 
occupied  only  by  demons  and  genii  (spirits  in  general) ;  dragons  or  large  ser- 
pents also  made  it  their  abode.*  The  merchants  of  other  kingdoms  carried 
on  a  barter  with  them  without  seeing  their  forms :  it  was  only  rare,  valuable, 
and  brilliant  articles  (such  as  pearls,  diamonds,  &c.\  that  they  could  give 
in  return  for  the  goods  they  received.  The  people  of  the  other  kingdoms 
heard  of  the  luxuries  of  this  land ;  hence  they  reM>lved  to  attack  it.  Some 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the  island,  and,  joining  in  the  plans  of  tb^ 
great  kingdoms,  they  were  able  to  expel  thence  the  spirits  or  genii  and  the 
lions :  it  was  from  this  it  obtained  the  name  of  Island  of  Lions. 

**  The  manners  and  customs  (of  this  kingdom)  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Po-lo-man  (or  Brahmans).  The  inhabitants  did  not  obey  the  laws  of  Fi&h. 
(Buddha) :  it  was  in  the  years  e-ke  of  Gan-te  ( A.D.  397—418)  that  ambassa- 
dors came,  for  the  first  time,  to  offer  a  statue  of  Ffih,  in  Yu-6tone,  41  feet 
tiigh,  and  punted  of  five  different  colours.  Its  shape  was  hardly  rough-hewn, 
and  did  not  approach  the  performance  of  an  artist.  It  was  placed  during  the 
Tsin  and  Sung  dynasties  in  the  hall  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Kang-wa. 

**  In  the  5th  year  yuen-kea  of  W&n-te  of  the  Sungs  (A.D.  428),  the  king  of 
this  island,  named  Cho-cho  Mo-ho-nan,f  sent  an  ambassador  to  ofler  tribute. 
The  first  year  tO'tung  of  Woo-te,  of  the  Leang  dynasty  (A  D.  535),  later  kings 
named  Kea-yYh,  and  Kea-Io-ho-Ie-yTh,  sent  ambassadors  to  offer  tribute.  The 
third  year  tsung-^hung  of  the  Tangs  (A.D.  670),  an  ambassador  from  the  same 
kingdom  brought  tribute.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teen-paou  ( A.D.  743)» 
She-lo-shoo-kea  sent  for  the  second  time  an  ambassador  with  tribute,  consist- 
ipg  of  strings  of  large  and  fine  pearls,  valuable  gold  necklaces,  elephants'-teetb, 
and  fine  white  wool. 

•  Thif  if  exactly  confomwble  to  the  mythological  traditioos  of  the  island,  which  represent  that  it  waa 
formerly  tenanted  by  demons. 

t  This»  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  raja  Manam,  or  Manam-nOa*  who  reigned  in  Ceylon  Arom  A.D. 
AH  to  437,  according  to  the  M^dvaU,  or  History  of  the  Kings  of  Ceylon.  This  coincidence  in  the 
chronology  of  two  distinct  nations  is  a  fact  which  tends  toesUblish  the  authenticiiy  of  Oriental  history. 
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MR.  RICH'S  "RESIDENCE  IN  KOORDISTAN."* 

To  very  few  individaals  in  modem  times  is  the  science  of  Oriental  Ar- 
ohsology  so  much  indebted  as  to  the  late  Mr.  Rich.  Placed  in  a  very 
favoarable  position  for  prosecuting  antiquarian  investigations,  and  for  making 
eollections  of  remains  of  past  ages  which  are  rapidly  disappearing,  he  per- 
mitted neither  expense  nor  the  dread  of  fatigue  to  check  his  exertions :  his 
aaagnifioent  collection  of  manuscripts,  coins,  gems,  arrow-head  inscriptions, 
and  other  antiquities,  which  now  graces  the  British  Museum  (and  which  the 
nation  obtained  for  a  sum  little  more  than  the  actual  outlay  upon  the  manu- 
soripti  alone),t  attests  the  judgment  and  success  with  which  these  exertions 
were  applied. 

In  the  correspondence  contained  in  the  highly  interesting  life  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  lately  published  by  his  son,  are  detailed  some  parts  of  the 
early  history  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  James,  whose  daughter  he  married.  This  lady,  now 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  his  editor,  has  prefixed  to  the  present  work  a 
short  biographical  ''  Notice ''  of  him,  written  by  a  friend,  which  presents 
a  more  complete  outline,  and  from  whence  we  shall  extract  the  principal 
facts.  A  curiosity  to  k-now  the  private  history  of  those  who  have  been 
eminent  for  virtue  or  for  talent  is  one  of  the  pardonable  and  even  amiable 
weaknesses  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Rich  was  bom  in  the  year  1787,  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  and 
was  carried,  while  an  infant,  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  brought  up  under 
the  eye  of  his  parents.  He  very  early  evinced  an  extraordinary  capacity, 
and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages.  He  applied  himself  to 
Arabic  at  nine  years  of  age,  at  fourteen  he  attacked  Chinese,  and  at  fifteen, 
he  had  made  **  no  mean  progress "  in  several  Oriental  tongues,  including 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Turkish  :  and  all  this  with  "  little  or  no 
assistance/'  About  this  time,  as  he  was  taking  a  walk  on  Kingsdown, 
near  Bristol,  he  met  a  Turk,  and  being  desirous  of  trying  his  own  pronun- 
ciation of  the  language,  addressed  him.  He  had  not  only  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  himself  understood,  but,  learning  from  the  Turk  that  he  was  a 
distressed  merchant,  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  he  enjoyed  the  higher  gra- 
tification of  contributing  to  his  relief.  By  one  of  those  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, which  are  considered  the  most  improbable  features  of  novels  and 
romances,  about  three  years  after,  when  Mr.  Rich  was  threading  the  Greek 
archipelago,  on  his  voyage  from  Malta  to  Constantinople,  he  fell  in  with 
and  went  on  board  a  Turkish  merchantman,  on  the  deck  of  which  was  a 
Turk  richly  dressed,  who  proved  to  be  the  identical  person  whom  he  had 
relieved  at  Bristol. 

The  extraordinary  talents  and  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Rich  occasioned  him 

•  NuntiT*  ofa  Residence  in  KoonUitaB.  and  on  thesiteof  Ancient  Nineveh;  with  a  Journal  of 
a  Voyage  down  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  and  m  Acaxint  of  a  Visit  to  Shirauz  and  Persepolis.  By  the 
late  CLAinMiTs  Jambs  Rich,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C  Resfaknt  at  Bagdad.  Edited  by  His  Widow. 
Two  Vols.    London,  1836.    Duncan. 

t  Pmttmag  Lee  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  Honae  of  CommaQs  Uiat  the  MSS.  (Arahic,  Peoi^ 
Tnrkish,  and  Syriac)  were  the  hest  he  had  seen  oAected  hy  any  one  man. 
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to  be  noticed  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Marshman,  Dr.  Ryland,  Mr.  Fox,  Robort 
Hall,  and  other  men  of  letters  at  Bristol.  His  Oriental  studies  were  not 
prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  general  improvement,  nor  even  of  manly  exer- 
cises and  accomplishments.  His  bias  was,  however,  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, and  this  circumstance  pointed  out  the  East  as  the  fittest  scene  for  hi.s 
career.  "  Let  me  but  get  to  India,"  he  said ;  "  leave  the  rest  to  me." 
Accordingly,  in  1803,  he  obtained  acadetcy  in  the  Company's  service;  but, 
on  arriving  in  London,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Wilkins,  having  his  attention 
called  to  the  young  man's  prodigious  acquirements  in  the  Oriental  tongues, 
and  which  he  found,  upon  trial,  to  exceed  his  anticipations,  brought  the 
subject  before  the  Directors,  and  Mr.  Parry  presented  him  with  a  writer- 
ship,  and  in  order  that  he  might  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish, 
he  was  attached  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Lock,  who  was  proceeding  to  Elgypt 
as  consul-general.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  accidentally  burnt  in 
the  Bay  of  Rosas,  and  he  was  enabled,  through  this  circumstance,  to  make 
a  residence  of  some  length  in  Italy.  Mr.  Lock  having  died  before  he 
entered  upon  his  mission,  Mr.  Rich  was  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  travel  to  India  by  a  route  indicated  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  with  a  view  to  his 
improvement  He  proceeded  to  Malta,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna; 
from  thence  to  Egypt,  and  through  Palestine  and  Syria  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
visiting  Damascus,  whilst  the  great  body  of  pilgrims  was  there,  and  even 
entering  the  grand  mosque  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mamaluke.  From  Aleppo  he 
proceeded  by  Bagdad  to  Bussora,  and  reached  Bombay  in  September  1807. 
In  these  travels  over  the  greater  part  of  Turkish  Asia,  '^  with  the  eye  and 
pencil  of  an  artist,  and  with  the  address  and  courage  of  a  traveller 
amongst  barbarians,"  he  seems  to  have  made  his  way  not  more  by  his 
mastery  of  the  languages  than  by  his  captivating  manners,  which  conciliated 
even  the  fiercest  Musulmans.  Mr.  Robert  Hall  described  him  as  a  young 
man  ''of  most  engaging  person  and  address;"  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, when  he  arrived  at  Bombay,  found  his  wonderful  Oriental  attainments 
the  least  part  of  his  merit.  ''  With  the  strongest  recommendations  of  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  he  joined  every  elegant  accomplishment  and  every 
manly  exercise ;  and,  combined  with  them,  spirit,  pleasantry-,  and  feeling." 
In  January  1808,  he  married  Miss  Mackintosh,  and  soon  after  set  out 
for  Bagdad,  where  he  had  been  appointed  the  first  British  resident  in  the 
Pashalik.  In  this  office  he  continued  to  uphold  the  British  interests  with 
spirit  and  judgment,  establishing  a  high  character  by  his  generosity  as  well 
as  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  native  character.  During  the  revolutions 
which  afflicted  the  country,  he  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  suffering  party, 
which  a  sense  of  his  justice  and  good  faith  exempted  from  violation.  With 
the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1813,  occasioned  by  ill-health  (upon 
which  occasion  Mrs.  Rich  accompanied  him  from  Bagdad  to  Constantino- 
ple on  horseback),  he  spent  tlie  rest  of  his  life  on  or  about  the  scene  of  his 
duties.  In  1821,  he  had  been  appointed  to  an  office  of  importance  at 
Bombay,  but,  owing  to  a  violent  attack  on  the  residency,  which  Mr.  Rich 
repelled  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  detained,  and  whilst  waiting  the  orders 
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of  the  British  government,  he  made  a  tour  to  Shirauz,  where  the  cholera- 
morbus  suddenly  appeared  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Rich,  though  he  appears 
to  have  had  considerable  apprehensions  of  this  disease,  courageously  stayed 
in  the  city  (which  had  been  deserted  by  the  prince-governor  and  the  local 
authorities),  quieting  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  and  administering  medi- 
cines to  the  sick,  to  which  charitable  office  he  probably  fell  a  victim.  In 
his  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Rich  (who  had  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Bombay),  he  says :  '*  the  cholera  has  been  here  and  has  passed 
away,  El-humd-u-lilla  Q  thanks  be  to  God !').  I  was  unwilling  to  take 
jny  pen  in  niy  hand  during  its  continuance,  as  I  would  not  disguise  any- 
thing, bad  or  good,  that  happens,  from  you ;  and  I  was  loth  to  mention 
the  cholera  while  it  lasted.  Thank  God  !  it  is  all  over."  This  letter  is 
dated  the  2d  October  1821 ;  on  the  4th  he  was  seized  with  cholera,  and  on 
the  5th  he  expired. 

The  Memoirs  on  Babylon  were  the  only  writings  published  by  Mr.  Rich, 
except  a  few  communications  to  the  Mines  de  C  Orient,  He  has  lefl  a 
considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  besides  the  work  before  us. 

The  journey  to  Koordistan,  a  country  till  then  almost  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, was  undertaken  in  April  1820,  partly  to  survey  this  new  country, 
partly  to  escape  the  intense  heat  of  a  Bagdad  summer  (when  the  therm,  is 
1 10^  at  night),  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Koords,  with  some  of  whose 
chiefs  Mr.  Rich  was  acquainted,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  pressing 
invitations  to  visit  them.  Mr.  Rich  travelled  in  some  state,  with  his  lady 
in  a  takt-rewan^  and  a  large  retinue,  including  some  of  the  servants  of  the 
residency  and  its  guard  of  twenty-five  sepoys.  The  pasha  furnished  fir- 
mans and  recommendations. 

North  of  the  Hamreen  hills,  a  sandstone  chain,  which  runs  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  Mr.  Rich  examined  a  high  mound,  which  the  natives  call  the  Mount 
of  Prayer,  and  found  it  full  of  fragments  of  urns  and  bones,  like  those 
found  at  Seleucia  and  Babylon.  At  Kifri,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  far- 
ther to  the  north,  he  dug  into  some  ruins,  and  laid  open  a  small  room,  with 
plaster  ornaments,  one  of  which  was  of  a  Grecian  character.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  site  of  some  Sassanian  city.  Coins  and  sepulchral  urns 
are  met  with.  At  another  place,  called  Elski  Kifri,  a  little  to  the  south- 
west, are  other  ruins,  with  an  artificial  mount  like  the  Mujelibe  of  Baby- 
lon, 960  feet  long,  in  which  fragments  of  pottery  and  bones  were  found, 
as  well  as  Arsacian  and  Sassanian  coins.  The  ruins  are  of  considerable 
extent. 

Descending  the  hills,  they  entered  the  plain  of  the  Beiats,  occupied  by 
a  Turcoman  tribe  from  Khorasan,  who  consider  themselves  independent. 
At  Toozkhoormattee,  they  came  upon  the  naphtha  pit,  which  yields  about 
two  gallons  of  the  oil  a-day ;  it  is  skimmed  off  the  surface  of  the  water. 

As  they  approached  the  high  country  of  Koordistan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich, 
as  well  as  the  invalids  of  the  party,  seemed  to  inhale  a  new  existence. 
Descending  into  a  valley  near  Leilan,  a  scene  presented  itself,  which  called 
forth  an  exclamation  of  rapture  from  the  whole  party  from  its  contrast 
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with  the  ^'hideous  destrt"  of  Bagdad.  <<  By  the  brook,  which  turned  a 
a.  little  mill,  was  a  small  assemblage  of  cottages,  completely  embosomed 
in  a  wood  of  poplars,  willows,  fig,  plum,  and  rose-trees,  the  latter  all  in 
full  bloom  ;  tliis  grove  was  tenanted  by  nightingales,  who  joined  their  mel- 
low voices  to  the  murmuring  of  the  rill.*'  Amongst  the  vegeta^ile  products 
of  this  happy  valley,  was  ''  a  hriar-rose  of  England,"  th^  wild  perfume  of 
which  was  infinitely  more  delightful  to  the  Europeans  of  the  party  than  all 
tiie  odours  of  the  East. 

The  Koordish  mountains  presented  the  aspect  of  a  natural  ibrtification. 
The  line  immediately  before  the  party,  extending  from  N.  to  S.E.  was  a 
narrow  precipitous  bare  ridge,  called  the  Bazian  mountains.  To  the  north 
of  the  pass  of  Derbent-i- Bazian,  they  make  a  turn  to  the  west,  and  form 
the  Khalkhalan  mountains.  To  the  south  of  the  pass,  the  ridge  continues 
in  a  straight  line  south  and  a  little  east,  where  is  another  pass  called  Der< 
bent-i-Basterra,  beyond  which  the  ridge  assumes  the  name  of  Karadagh  : 
here  is  the  third  road  into  Koordistan  from  the  plains,  which  has  been 
deemed  almost  impassable  by  an  army.  The  villages  are  all  situated  in 
hollows,  by  the  sides  of  the  little  streams.  All  cultivation  is  watered  solely 
by  the  rains,  there  being  no  artificial  irrigation. 

The  party  entered  Koordistan  by  the  pass  of  Derbent-i- Bazian,  which 
is  formed  by  a  mere  ridge,  or  wall,  which  advances  as  it  were  to  close  tba 
valley,  and  slopes  down  very  gradually,  leaving  but  a  small  opening.  The 
valley  soon  became  open  and  winding,  having  the  Bazian  hills  on  each  side. 
The  strata  inclined  towards  the  west ;  the  hills  were  calcareous.  Artificial 
mounds  and  Sassanian  ruins  abounded :  these  mounts,  Mr.  Rich  was  of 
opinion,  are  probably  royal  stations,  marking  the  progress  of  an  army, 
'^  perhaps  of  that  of  Xerxes  or  Darius  Hystaspes." 

On  emerging  from  the  hills,  the  route  to  Sulimania,  the  residence  of  the 
pasha,  diverged  from  north  to  east.  That  part  of  Koordistan  inclosed  be- 
tween the  Bazian  and  Karadagh  ranges,  on  the  west,  and  the  Goodroon 
range,  on  the  east,  appeared  to  be  subdivided  into  valleys  running  nearly 
S.E.  and  N .  W.,  all  of  which  terminate  and  have  a  common  issue  at  the  pass 
of  Derbent.  These  valleys  are  formed  of  small  subordinate  ranges  of  hiUs, 
dependent  upon,  though  not  extending  the  whole  course  of,  the  greater  ranges 
before-mentioned. 

On  Mr.  Rich's  arrival  at  Sulimania,  be  was  received  by  Mabmood 
Pasha  with  great  distinction.  He  conferred,  indeed,  an  unlooked-for 
honour,  by  paying  Mr.  Rich  the  first  visit,  before  his  entrance  into  the  city. 

The  sight  was  a  gay  and  barbaric  one.  He  alone  was  on  horseback ;  and, 
being  a  very  small  man,  was  almost  hid  by  the  crowd  of  tall  Koords,  habited 
in  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  but  chiefly  in  pink,  yellow,  and  scarlet,  whidi 
hues  especially  made  up  the  tassels  and  firinges  which  covered  their  heads« 
The  march  was  silent,  and  yet  their  tread  was  heard  from  afar.  When  my 
ffuard  saluted,  the  Pasha  immediately  returned  them  the  compliment,  by  lajring 
his  hand  on  his  breast  with  considerable  dignity.  I  sent  my  tchaoushes  to 
meet  him,  and  advanced  myself  beyond  the  door  of  the  tent  to  recehre  him. 
As  MOon  as  he  saw  me,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  his  tchaoushes  shoiitifig 
out ;  and  shaking  hands  with  me  with  both  his  hands,  we  came  into  the  tent. 
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and  sat  down  together  oti  a  shawl,  which  I  had  pr^red  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  some  tiroe>  that  I  could  persuade  him  to 
adopt  the  easier  mode  of  sitting  and  crossing  his  legs :  he  wii^ied  to  persist  in 
the  n>ore  respectful  and  difficult  attitude  of  kneeling,  resting  on  his  heels. 
He  welcomed  me  again  and  again  to  Koordistan,  assured  me  that  the  country 
was  mine,  and  many  other  such  eastern  compliments. 

The  younger  and  more  dashing  brother  of  the  pasha,  Osman  Beg,  came 
%9  conduct  him  into  the  town,  accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the 
council  on  horseback,  and  an  immense  party  of  Kpords  on  foot,  Th^ 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  procession  was  very  numerous ;  but  the 
frtmo^  order  prevailed.  His  reception  was  very  honourable.  The  house^ 
however,  prepared  for  the  party, — the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  palace, — was  a  dismal  place,  ruinous  and  filthy.  The  description  of 
this  abode  is  given  in  a  very  graphic  manner  in  Mrs.  Rich's  Journal,  which 
forms  a  number  in  the  appendix,  and  fills  up  very  agreeably  the  occasional 
blanks  in  that  of  Mr.  Rich : 

But  all  my  curiosity  about  the  capital,  the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  was 
converted  into  disgust  at  them  all,  on  beholding  the  place  destined  for  my  resi- 
dence. It  required  considerate  courage  to  venture  in  through  the  mass  of 
ruins  it  presented  firom  the  outer  court ;  however,  at  last,  I  made  a  desperate 
effort,  and  rushed  in,  followed  by  Mr.  Bellino  and  the  iiule  Italian  doctor, 
the  former  very  judiciously  endeavouring  to  puff  the  dust  off,  the  other  holding 
up  his  hands  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  most  theatrically.  But  I  must 
try,  if  possible,  to  describe  it. 

The  building  is  composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  with  a  facing  inside  of 
mud  and  chopped  straw.  The  roof,  which  is  of  mud,  and  flat,  is  supported 
on  bamboos  by  large  beams,  laid  crosswajs,  that  have  no  other  painting  or 
colouring  than  that  produced  by  the  smoke  of  the  winter*fire8;  which,  to  judge 
by  the  colour  of  the  ceilings  of  all  the  rooms,  mist  be  pretty  considerable ; 
and  perhaps  the  smoke  is  encouraged  by  the  Eoords  on  the  same  principle  as 
old  Eleanor's,  the  Irish  peasant  in  Ennui,  because  U  kept  her  warm  /  The 
building  is  raised  on  a  platform  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  upon  which 
are  disposed  all  the  different  apartments,  there  being  no  upper  story.  The 
entry  is  by  a  portico,  in  which  the  natives  sleep  during  summer.  On  the  right 
is  a  small  room,  and  in  front  a  long,  dark,  dismal-looking  gallery,  with  mud 
floor  and  walls,  and  in  which  was  a  very  damp  unwholesome  smell.  Here  the 
delicate  Koords  pass  the  hedt  of  the  summer-days,  as  being  a  cool  retreat^ 
though  I  should  prefer  being  subjected  to  the  burning  heat  of  our  Bagdad 
deserts. 

On  the  left  is  a  passage,  with  another  door,  into  the  court — a  large  room, 
with  three  windows  looking  into  the  garden,  and  the  same  number  towards  the 
gallery.  It  had  once  been  whitewashed,  but  was  now  in  such  a  state  that  a 
plain  mud  wall  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable. 

The  passage  is  terminated  by  another  similar  room,  within  which  are  two 
smaller  ones.  Returning  from  these  into  the  passage,  and  on  the  left  hand, 
were  one  or  two  doors  leading,  I  believe,  into  some  kind  of  rooms,  but  I  had 
not  courage  to  explore  them.  Much  rather  would  I  have  entered  with  Emily 
into  the  east  turret. 

The  ordinary  houses  of  Suli mania  are  mere  mud  hovels ;  they  are  perr 
fectly  exposed,  but  the  people  do  not  seem  to  regard  this.     Amongst  the 
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agr^mens  of  this  city  are  fleas,  which  ase  peculiarly  formidable  here,  sand- 
flies, a  tormenting  pest,  scorpions,  numerous,  large,  and  venomous,  cent^ 
pedes,  and  large  venonrous  snakes. 

The  favourite  recreations  of  the  Koords  include  wrestling,  partridge- 
fighting,  and  dog-flghting.  Mahmood  Masraf,  the  pasha's  prime-minister, 
a  keen  sportsman,  gratified  his  master  s  guest  with  a  sight  of  his  game 
birds : 

After  a  round  of  cofiee  and  pipes  had  passed,  the  approach  of  the  armj, 
as  the  old  gentleman  called  it,  was  announced  by  a  prodigious  cackling  and 
crowing  of  the  partridges,  which  was  audible  for  a  great  distance  ofi*;  and  soon 
a  party  of  stout  Koords  appeared,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  thirty-two  cages, 
each  containing  a  cock-partridge.    The  collective  and  incessant  cackling  or 
crowing  of  this  party  caused  a  strange  noise,  something  like  the  ticking  of  a 
thousand  immense  watches :  they  were  not  silent  an  instant,  except  when 
fighting.    A  number  of  lads  of  the  fancy  followed,  all  eagerness  for  the  sight; 
and  more  would  have  rushed  in,  if,  to  spare  the  clubbing  and  cudgelling^  by 
which  alone  they  could  be  kept  back,  I  had  not  ordered  the  doors  to  be  closed. 
One  of  the  assistants  now  opened  the  door  of  a  cage,  and  let  out  a  bird, 
who  whirled  himself  up  in  the  air  as  if  in  defiance,  and  then  strutted  about, 
waiting  for  his  adversary.    Another  partridge  being  let  loose,  they  fell  to.    The 
sight  was  amusing  and  by  no  means  cruel.    It  was  highly  entertaining  to  see 
the  little  birds  strut  about  on  tiptoe,  in  defiance,  jump  up,  bite  at  each  other, 
play  about  to  seize  a  favourable  opening,  and  avoid  letting  their  adversary  take 
hold  on  a  bad  place.    I  observed  the  great  feat  was  to  get  hold  of  the  nape  of 
the  neck.    When  a  partridge  succeeded  in  seizing  his  adversary  in  this  man- 
ner, he  would  hold  him  like  a  bull-dog,  and  sometimes  lead  him  two  pr  three 
times  round  the  ring.     Sometimes  a  bird  would  be  frightened  and  run  away 
out  of  the  ring.    The  battle  was  then  fairly  lost ;  and  the  bird  so  beaten  will 
not  feel  disposed  for  fighting  for  two  or  three  months  afterwards.    Every  bird 
had  its  own  name ;  and  their  wings  were  not  clipped.    They  were  so  tame  as 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  handled  without  rcbistance ;  and  when  a  match  was 
over,  the  birds  would  return  to  their  cages  almost  of  their  own  accord.    Their 
great  feat  is  to  seize  the  adversary  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  hold  him  fast,  like 
a  bull-dog,  and  then  fly  up  with  him  and  overturn  him  on  the  ground ;  and  the 
skill  exhibited  in  the  attempting  and  evading  this  manoeuvre  constitutes  the 
interest  of  the  sport.    One  bird  being  foiled  several  times  in  his  attack,  in  a 
paroxysm.of  rage,  seized  himself  fast  by  the  wing,  and  was  with  difficulty  brought 
to  let  go  his  hold  :  thus  realising  what  has  been  thought  preposterous  in  Har- 
pagon. 

The  Koords  are  the  only  Orientals  who  sit  up  late  at  night,  and  rise  late 
in  the  morning.     Their  fashionable  life  approximates  pretty  much  to  our  own  : 

Few  gentlemen  in  Sulimania  go  to  bed  till  two  or  three  o'clock,  or  show 
themselves  abroad  till  nine  or  ten  in  the  forenoon.  Their  chief  visiting-time 
is  at  night.  When  it  grows  dark,  they  begin  going  about  to  each  other's  houses, 
where  they  amuse  themselves  with  conversation,  smoking,  and  music.  They 
will  pay  two  or  three  visits  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  a  night.  About  an 
hour  before  sunset  also,  a  kind  of  club  or  assembly  is  held  before  the  house 
of  the  Masraf,  in  an  open  place  in  the  town,  called  the  Meidan.  Friends  meet 
and  chat  on  various  subjects ;  arms  or  horses  are  displayed ;  and  sometimes 
matches  are  made  of  wrestling,  partridge  or  dog-fights.  The  Koords  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  remarkably  cheerful  social  people,  with  no  kind  of  pride  or 
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ceremony  among  them ;  and  they  are  neither  envious  of  one  another,  nor  have 
I  ever  beard  a  Koord  speak  an  ill-natured  word  of  another,  however  different 
they  may  be  in  party  or  interest. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  tribes  of  Koordistan  and  the 
peasant  Koords ;  the  latter  are  a  totally  distinct  race,  distihguishable  by 
oounteDance  as  well  as  speech,  and  are  never  soldiers,  whilst  the  tribes- 
men, rarely,  if  ever,  cultivate  the  soil.  Clanship  exists  in  as  much  rigour 
as  in  Rajpootana.  The  clannish  Koords  call  themselves  Sipah,  or  military 
Koords ;  the  peasants  are  called  Royahs.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry 
throQghoot  this  country  appears  wretched,  **  resembling  that  of  a  negro 
slave  in  the  West-Indies."  A  tribesman  confessed  to  Mr.  Rich  that  the 
clans  conceived  the  peasants  were  created  merely  for  their  use.  The  pasha 
appreciated  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  clannish  pride  paid  by  Mr.  Rich, 
who  dated  the  degradation  of  his  family  from  the  period  when  they  be- 
came pashas ! 

The  want  of  a  permanent,  stable  government  is  much  felt  in  Koordistan. 
One  of  the  principal  chiefs  observed  that  the  country  was  in  a  wretched 
state  between  the  Turks  and  the  Persians ;  the  one  insulted  and  oppressed 
them ;  the  others  teased  them  for  money.  Another  said,  "  The  want  of 
security  in  our  possessions  is  the  sole  ruin  of  the  country.  While  we  tribes- 
men are  not  sure  of  holding  our  estates,  we  never  will  addict  ourselves  to 
agriculture  ;  and,  until  we  do,  the  country  can  never  prosper.  Why  should 
I,  for  instance,  throw  a  (agar  of  seed  into  the  ground,  when  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  master  will  hold  his  government,  and  I  my  estate,  until  the  season 
of  harvest?  Instead  of  doing  this,  1  allow  the  peasants  to  cultivate  my 
estate  as  they  may  find  it  convenient  \  and  I  take  from  them  my  due,  which 
is  the  zakaty  or  tenth  of  the  whole,  and  as  much  more  as  I  can  squeeze 
oat  of  them  by  any  means,  and  on  any  pretext." 

The  pasha,  Mahmood,  was  an  amiable  man,  serious,  unassuming,  mild, 
and  religious,  without  fanatacism  or  insensibility;  but  his  character  was 
unsuited  to  those  he  had  to  govern :  "  a  worse  man,"  as  Mr.  Rich  observed, 
**  would  make  a  better  prince."  His  wife  (his  only  wife),  according  to  Mrs. 
Rich's  report,  was  equally  amiable.  "  They  were  much  attached  to  each 
other,  and  were  depressed  at  the  loss  of  many  of  their  children  by  the 
small-pox."  One  little  boy  remained  at  Sulimania,  and  at  Mrs.  Rich's  visit, 
Adela  Khanum  seemed  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  him :  '^  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  as  she  most  tenderly  looked  at  him,  and  added,  ^  he  is  not  mine 
bat  God's ;  his  will  be  done !'  "  This  child  was  carried  off,  before  they  left 
Solimama,  by  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which  makes  dreadful  havock  in  Koor- 
distan. An  attempt  of  Mr.  Rich  to  introduce  vaccination  failed  through  the 
ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  the  person  who  undertook  it.  Conjugal  and 
parental  affection  is  a  trait  of  this  people :  *'  all  the  Koords  love  their  wives 
and  children." 

The  condition  of  tlie  women  is  far  better  in  Koordistan  than  in  Turkey 
or  Persia;  they  are  treated  as  equals  by  their  husbands,  and  there  is 
something  approaching  to  domestic  comfort.  The  women  are  not  secluded ; 
and  the  lower  classes  go  about  even  without  a  veil.     Yet  ,**  no  women  can 
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Y^onduct  themselves  with  more  propriety  than  the  Koordish  ladies,  and  their 
morality  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Turkish  females."  Compulsory  marriages 
are  not  uncommon  amongst  the  princes.  The  dance  is  the  great  passion  of 
the  Koordish  females :  '^  on  occasion  of  a  wedding,  they  will  volunteer  their 
services,  when  not  invited,  and  even  bring  small  presents  to  the  bride  for 
permission  to  exhibit  in  the  dance.  On  such  occasions,  they  always  perform 
in  public  without  any  veil,  however  great  the  crowd  of  men  may  be.*' 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  in  Koordistan  consists  in  the  usual  Turkish  large 
trbwsers  and  loose  shift,  over  which  they  buckle  a  belt,  with  two  very  large 
gold  or  silver  clasps.  The  gown  is  next  put  on.  It  is  cut  like  a  man's,  and 
b  buttoned  at  the  throat,  but  is  left  flowing  open  from  the  neck  downwards, 
displaying  the  shift  and  girdle.  It  is  of  striped  or  variegated  silk,  chintz,  or 
Guzerat  or  Constantinople  gold  stuff,  according  to  the  season  or  wealth  of  the 
wearer.  Next  comes  the  benish,  or  cloak,  of  satin  generally,  made  like  th^ 
gown,  but  with  tighter  sleeves,  which  do  not  reach  down  to  the  elbows.  This, 
in  winter,  is  replaced  by  a  libada,  which  is  a  garment  of  the  same  form,  but 
quilted  with  cotton.  In  the  winter  they  also  wear  the  tcharokhia,  but  made  of 
a  species  of  Tartan  silk.  This  tcharokhia  is  a  kind  of  cloak,  or  mantle,  with- 
out sleeves,  fastened  over  the  breast,  and  hanging  down  behind  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs.  It  is  not  reckoned  full  dress,  and  is  replaced  on  gala  days  by  the 
benbh,  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Turks  or  Persians,  and  is  therefore 
more  esteemed  than  the  tcharokhia,  which  appears  to  belong  peculiarly  to 
Koordistan.  They  do  not  use  pelisses,  but  supply  the  place  in  very  cold 
weather  by  an  additional  gown  or  two.  Of  their  head-dress,  it  is  rather  di& 
cult  to  give  an  adequate  description.  It  is  formed  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  or 
rather,  I  may  say,  shawls,  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  artificially  pinned 
together  in  front,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mitre,  about  two  feet  in  height.  The 
ends  of  the  shawls  hang  down  behind  as  low  as  the  ancles.  Those  who  can 
afford  it,  ornament  the  front  of  their  mitres  with  rows  of  broad  gold  lace; 
from  each  of  which  depends  a  row  of  little  gold  leaf-like  ornaments.  From 
each  side  of  the  turban  hangs  a  string  of  coral ;  and  under  the  turban  is  worn 
a  large  muslin  shawl,  which  in  front  is  furled  up,  and  brought  into  a  coil  over 
the  breast ;  behind,  it  hangs  down  the  back.  But  this,  I  am  informed,  is  only 
worn  by  married  ladies.  Much  hair  is  not  shown  on  the  forehead ;  but  a  zilf, 
or  lock,  depends  from  each  side  of  the  head.  The  poorer  female  inhabitanu 
of  towns  imitate  the  ladies  in  the  fashion  of  their  habiliments.  The  peasants 
in  the  country  merely  wear  a  shift  and  trowsers  of  coarse  blue  calico,  the 
former  buckled  about  the  waist  with  a  strap.  The  tcharokhia  is  of  darker 
blue  stuff,  with  several  white  stripes  at  the  bottom,  and  is  knotted  by  the  ends 
over  the  breast.    The  head-dress  is  a  small  cap. 

The  ladies'  head. dress  is  prodigiously  heavy,  and  gives  them  great  pain  in 
learning  to  wear  it.  It  frequently  rubs  off  a  good  deal  of  the  hair  from  the 
top  of  the  head.  What  will  appear  scarcely  credible  is,  that  they  actually 
sleep  in  it.  They  have  small  pillows  on  purpose  to  support  it.  They  have 
very  few  jewels  among  them.  Their  ornaments  chiefly  consist  of  gold  and 
coral.  Ordinary  persons  have  them  of  small  silver  coins,  little  pieces  of  metal, 
and  glass  beads. 

The  Koords  are,  in  general,  much  more  eager  afler  information,  much 
more  diffident  of  themselves,  and  much  easier  to  instruct,  than  the  Turks,  or 
even  the  Persians.  Islamism,  however,  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  mental 
improvement.     "  Mahomet  has  made  every  thing — science,  art,  history,  man- 
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fiersy— matters  of  religion,  and  placed  a  bar  against  all  improvement,  or 
new  notions  in  any  of  them."  The  Koords,  like  alJ  uncivilised  people,  are 
greatly  given  to  music  of  a  melancholy  cast. 

"  1  have  in  no  place,"  says  Mr.  Rich,  "  seen  so  many  fine  hale  old 
people  of  both  sexes  as  in  Koordistan ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
disadvantages  of  the  climate,  the  Ij^oords  are  in  general  a  very  stout  healthy- 
looking  people/'  The  climate  is  severe.  In  winter,  the  cold  is  intense, 
snow  lying  on  the  ground  sometimes  from  six  weeks  to  two  months ;  in  sum- 
mer, the  easterly  wind  is  hot  and  relaxing,  and  the  sherkiy  or  sirocco,  is 
distressing.  The  town  of  Sulimania  is  situated  in  a  hollow ;  the  hills  are 
steep  and  bare,  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays.  Mr.  Rich  mentions  a  curious 
fact,  which  he  ascertained  by  a  long  course  of  observations :  ^^  at  dawn,  it 
is  generally  quite  calm.  As  the  sun  rises  above  the  hills,  a  slight  air  comes 
on  from  the  point  of  sunrise.  This  follows  the  sun  to  the  meridian,  at  noon 
there  being  generally  a  breeze,  or  at  least  a  strong  puff  or  two  from  the 
south.  When  the  sun  passes  the  meridian,  the  wind  comes  round  to  the 
west.  The  mornings  are  generally  disagreeable,  and  the  afternoons  ex* 
tremely  pleasant,  with  a  fine  westerly  breeze.  I  have  observed  this  always 
to  be  the  case  when  the  sherki  did  not  prevail.  The  hottest  time  of  the  day 
is  from  noon  until  3  p.m." 

The  usual  increase  of  grain  in  Koordistan  is  about  five  to  ten  to  one  of 
seed ;  wheat  and  barley  are  sown  alternately  in  the  same  ground,  die  land 
not  being  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  except  in  the  hilly  country.  The  other  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  (of  the  annual  kind),  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  other 
pulse.     No  hemp  or  flax  is  grown  in  Koordistan. 

The  mountaineers  of  Koordistan  appear  to  be  peculiar  races.  On  the 
Stnna  bills,  the  people  are  described  as  in  the  last  state  of  barbarism,  living 
in  forests  and  fastnesses,  cultivating  nothing,  and  subsisting  on  acorns  and 
wild  fruit.  The  Jaf  tribe,  who  likewise  inhabit  the  highest  of  these  moun- 
tains, on  the  frontier  of  the  Sinna  territor}',  are  nomades,  living  in  tents. 
They  are  a  fine-looking,  brave  people,  but  esteemed  uncivilized  and  bar- 
barous even  by  the  Koords.  They  form  a  body  of  cavalry  2,000  in  num- 
ber, and  can  turn  out  4,000  musketeers.  Their  chief  has  uncontrolled 
power  of  life  and  death.     Mr.  Rich  fell  in  with  a  party  of  these  Koords : 

Their  tents  and  baggage  were  neatly  packed  on  bullocks  and  cows.  Tbe 
use  of  these  animals  as  beasts  of  burden  seems  peculiar  to  the  Koordish  nation. 
I  remember  observing  the  same  custom  among  the  Rishwan  Koords,  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  the  Jafs  somewhat  reminded  roe.  The  men  and 
women  travelled  on  foot,  and  a  fine  stout-looking  people  they  were.  The 
women  were  clothed  in  a  blue  chemise  and  trowsers,  and  wore  on  their  heads 
a  small  cap,  their  hair  seeming  to  curl  about  their  faces«  They  wore  the 
tdiarokbia,  which  is  a  cloak  of  blue  and  white  checked  calico  thrown  over 
th^  shoulders.  In  its  form  it  resembles  the  plaid  of  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  every  Koordish  woman's  dress :  the 
higher  class  wear  it  of  yellow  and  red  silk.  The  Jaf  meo  wore  a  dress  belted 
round  their  middles,  light  drawers,  with  the  woratcfl  shoe,  which  is  a  (com- 
fortable covering  for  the  feet,  and  a  conical  felt  cap  on  their  heads.  All  were 
armed  with  a  sabre  and  light  target ;  some  added  a  pistol,  and  the  horsemen 
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always  carried  a  lance.  We  saw  one  lady  who  appeared  to  be  a  person  of 
some  distinction.  She  was  mounted  on  a  mare,  whose  bridle  and  trappings 
were  curiously  ornamented  with  shells  and  beads,  and  her  saddle  was  covered 
with  a  carpet  decorated  with  tassels.  A  couple  of  animals  carried  her  baggage, 
on  which  a  servant  rode,  and  a  welUarmed  horseman  attended  her.  None  of 
the  women  had  the  slightest  pretensions  to  a  veil,  nor  had  they  even  a  hand- 
kerchief round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  like  the  Arab  women. 

Of  the  tribes^  Mr.  Rich  has  given  the  following  particulars  : 

The  people  of  Khoshnav  and  Rewendiz  are  to  the  last  degree  savage  and 
stupid.  They  have  no  sort  of  scruple  about  killing  a  man,  but  would  not  miss 
a  prayer  for  the  world,  though  they  have  been  known  to  fight  in  the  mosque. 
Many  years  ago,  there  was  a  quarrel  between  two  districts  about  a  dog,  in 
which  seventy  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  of  whom  thirty  fell  in  a  mosque, 
afler  they  had  joined  together  in  public  worship.  They  still  fight  at  intervals 
about  this  same  quarrel ;  and  no  encounter  takes  place  without  the  slaughter 
of  some  men.  There  is  a  Khoshnav  chief  now  alive,  whose  name  I  forget :  a 
fly  once  settled  on  his  eye,  and  teased  him ;  he  drove  it  off;  the  insect  re- 
turned two  or  three  times ;  and,  at  last,  the  Koord  getting  into  a  fury,  struck 
himself  in  the  eye  with  his  khanjar  or  dagger,  blinded  himself  of  one  eye,  and 
was  very  nearly  killed. 

In  the  tribes  which  form  the  Bulbass  nation,  every  man,  even  of  the  meanest 
rank,  has  a  voice  in  public  aflairs.  You  may  be  settling  business  with  Bulbass 
chiefs,  and  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  them,  when,  on  a  sudden,  some 
common  fellow  will  start  up  and  say,  *'  I  do  not  agree  to  it  T*  and  this  is 
enough  to  spoil  the  whole  afiair  in  a  moment.  When  Abdurrahman  Pasha  had 
finished  a  war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  Bulbassis,  a  treaty  was 
concluded ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Kako  Hassan,  or  brother  Hassan,  the 
Bulbass  chief,  should  visit  Suiimania,  Selim  Bey,  the  pasha's  brother,  remain- 
ing as  hostage  among  the  Bulbassis.  When  Kako  Hassan  was  setting  out,  on 
a  sudden,  a  common  fellow  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  and  said  very  coolly, 
"  If  the  Bebbehs  get  hold  of  Kako  Hassan,  they  will  certainly  kill  him,  and 
then  they  will  boast  of  having  shed  the  blood  of  a  Bulbass  chief;  it  is  better 
for  roe  to  kill  him  myself  here."  All  attempts  to  make  him  hear  reason  were 
in  vain.  Selim  Bey,  therefore,  mounted  his  horse,  and  resolved  on  returning 
to  his  own  home,  and  having  nothing  to  say  to  Kako  Hassan.  When  he  bad 
rid  a  little  way,  the  savage  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  hallooed  after  the 
Bey,  desiring  him  to  come  back.  '*  Take  Kako  Hassan,**  said  he,  '*  and  go 
with  him  yourself;  we  don't  want  a  hostage;  if  you  are  men,  you  will  be- 
have properly  to  him."  All  the  Bulbassis  agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  and 
the  Bey  and  Kako  Hassan  departed  together." 

Before  the  party  quitted  Koordistan,  they  visited  the  Vali,  or  chief,  of 
Siana  (a  mountainous  district),  whose  character  offers  a  strong  contrast  to 
that  of  the  pasha  of  Suiimania.  He  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  whose  daily  re- 
creation was  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  his  ofiicers  and  servants  who  displeased 
him.  Yet  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  Persian  politeness,  eleganoe,  and 
policy ;  ^'  his  manners  so  insinuating,  and  his  tact  so  perfect,  that  be  ean  gain 
whomsoever  he  pleases." 

Mr.  Rich  has  given,  firom  report,  a  curious  description  of  the  Chaldean 
Christian  tribes,  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  in  the  Koordish  province  of  Hak- 
kari,  between  Amadia  and  Van,  who  are  represented  as  '^  ferocious,  vin- 
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dictive,  caprioious,  and  irritable."  The  province  is  high^  steep,  and  covered 
with  forests.  In  person,  these  Christians  are  stout  and  tall.  Their  huts 
are  built  of  logs ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  wheat  or  barley,  and  subsist 
apoa  rice,  walnuts,  and  honey.  They  wear  hats  resembling  the  European, 
made  of  rice-straw.  They  are  independent  and  live  in  a  perfectly  barba- 
rous state.  They  are  followers  of  Nestorius,  and  are  the  only  Christians 
in  the  East  who  have  successfully  resisted  the  Mahomedans. 

They  took  leave  of  Sulimania,  and  of  their  kind  and  hospitable  host,  the 
pasha,  after  a  stay  of  nearly  six  months.  The  remarks,  with  which  Mr. 
Rich  closed  the  record  of  his  residence  there,  speak  much  in  favour  of  the 
people: 

I  quit  Koordistan  with  unfeigned  regret.  I,  most  unexpectedly,  found  in  it 
the  best  people  that  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  East.  I  have  formed  friend- 
ships, and  been  uniformly  treated  with  a  degree  of  sincerity,  kindness,  and 
unbounded  hospitality,  which  I  fear  I  must  not  again  look  for  in  the  course  of 
my  weary  pilgrimage ;  and  the  remembrance  of  which  will  last  as  long  as  life 
itself  endures. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Rich  took  a  different  route,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
visiting (for  the  fourth  time)  Mousul  and  the  supposed  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Here  ends  his  journal ;  the  description  of  the  ruins,  and  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative, are  detailed  in  memoranda. 

The  village,  or  httle  town,  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  consisting  of  about  300 
houses,  is  built  on  an  artificial  mount,  which  is  part  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
the  antiquity  of  which  is  well  ascertained  by  the  remains  (bricks,  and  pieces 
of  gypsum  covered  with  cuneiform  characters)  found  on  digging  deep.  One 
inscription  which  Mr.  Rich  met  with  seems  to  occupy  its  original  position, 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound,  the  height  of  which,  in 
the  highest  part,  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  mosque  which  covers  Uie  pretended  tomb  of  Jonah  (which 
has  displaced  a  Christian  monastery)  seem  to  consist  of  vaulted  passages, 
probably  part  of  the  ancient  city.  The  area  of  Nineveh  is  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  to  two  miles  broad,  and  four  miles  long.  There  are  the  remains 
of  walls,  and  of  a  ditch.  The  sherkiy  or  east  wind,  from  which  the  pro- 
phet Jonah*  suffered  so  grievously,  is  described  by  Mr.  Rich  as  '^  hot, 
stormy,  and  singularly  relaxing  and  dispiriting."  The  ^-i  is  evidently 
the  same  as  the  m^a^^  samumy  which  is  identified  with  the  iinitf> 

The  relics  of  the  **  exceeding  great  city,"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  were  again  carefully  surveyed  by  Mr.  Rich ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  results  of  this  and  former  surveys  will  be  published  in  a  fuller  shape 
in  a  future  work. 

Many  of  the  bricks  and  cylinders  in  his  collection  were  found  in  the 
mount  at  this  place,  as  well  as  the  curious  little  stone  chair.  Some  years 
ago,  an  immense  has-reliefy  in  stone,  representing  men  and  animals,  was 
dug  up,  but  destroyed  in  a  few  days.     There  is  a  custom  amongst  the  pea- 

•  *'Axid  it  came  to  paM,  when  the  tun  did  arise,  that  Ood  prepared  a  Teheroent  East  wind ;  and  the 
son  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fointed,  and  wished  himself  to  die."— Jonah,  ir.  8. 
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gantry  here^  which  seems  a  relio  of  superstition  far  anterior  to  the  date  of 
Islamism.  Once  a-year,  they  assemble,  and  sacrifice  a  sheep  at  a  spring  or 
well,  called  Damlamajeky  with  music  and  other  festivities.  The  spring, 
which  Mr.  Rich  called  Thisbe's  well  (having  erroneously  supposed  the 
**6usia  Nini*'  of  Ovid  to  be  here,  instead  of  Babylon),  issues  out  of  a 
concretion  of  pebbles,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome,  built  with  large  fragments 
of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  having  a  pedestal  or  capital  of  a 
column  on  each  side  the  door-way.  He  notices  the  equality  of  age  of  all 
the  vestiges.  "  Whether  they  belonged  to  Nineveh  or  some  other  city,  is 
another  question,  and  one  not  so  easily  determined,  but  that  they  are  all  of 
the  same  age  and  character  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  vestiges  or 
traces  of  building  within  the  area  are,  with  the  exception  of  Nebbi  Yunus 
and  Koyunjuk,  extremely  slight;  and  1  am  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I 
formed  in  viewing  the  ruins  many  years  ago,  that  the  inclosure  formed  only 
a  part  of  a  great  city,  probably  either  the  citadel  or  royal  precincts,  or  per- 
haps both,  as  the  practice  of  fortifying  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  is  of 
very  ancient  origin.''  A  mode  of  building,  is  still  practised  hereabouts 
like  that  adopted  in  some  of  the  remains  of  Nineveh.  Pebbles,  lime, 
and  red  earth  or  clay  are  mixed  together,  and  in  a  short  time  the  concrete 
becomes  (especially  after  exposure  to  water)  like  a  solid  rock. 

He  made  an  excursion  to  the  Syrian  monasteries  in  the  mountains  north- 
east of  Nineveh.  That  of  Mar  Mattei  is  constructed  like  a  fortress  on  the 
abrupt  face  of  the  mountain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  A.D.  334,  by 
one  of  the  companions  of  St.  George,  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian. Here  Mr.  Rich  met  with  inscriptions  and  MSS.  in  Sirangkelo,  or 
the  ancient  Syriao  character,  some  of  the  latter  (including  part  of  a  Bible) 
he  procured,  and  thereby  rescued  from  total  decay.  The  native  Yezids, 
in  the  district,  appear  to  have  some  barbarous  remains  of  Christianity 
amongst  them.  They  admit  both  baptism  and  circumcision;  but  believe 
likewise  in  the  metempsychosis. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Mr.  Rich  and  his  party- 
descended  the  Tigris  on  a  kellek,  or  raft  composed  of  inflated  goat-skins, 
a  conveyance  used  in  remote  antiquity,  and  described  by  classical  writers, 
and  arrived  at  Bushire,  whence  Mrs.  Rich  departed  for  Bombay,  and  Mr. 
Rich,  being  compelled,  by  an  event  already  noticed,  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  Gulf,  made  an  excursion  to  Shirauz,  where  he  died.  The  letters 
written  from  thence  to  Mrs.  Rich  complete  the  volume. 

The  novelty  of  the  ground  travelled  over,  the  talents  and  facilities  of  the 
describer,  and  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  the  traits  of  character,  local 
scener} ,  and  geographical  facts,  are  detailed,  render  this  a  work  of  much 
value,  and  make  us  eager  for  the  rest  of  Mr.  Rich's  memoranda. 
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ANGLO-INDIAN  SOCIETY  IN  FORMER  DAYS. 

No.  II. 

In  the  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and 
situation  of  the  early  English  traders  to  the  East-Indies,  we  are,  in  many 
transactions,  of  which  a  record  has  been  pres^ved,  occurring  between  rival 
parties,  obliged  to  be  content  with  ex'parte  statements.  Many  of  the  cases, 
it  must  however  be  confessed,  are  made  out  very  strongly,  and  when  these  are 
slightly  noticed,  or  faintly  contradicted  by  the  advocates  on  the  other  side,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  they  are  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Amongst  the 
existing  documents,  relative  to  the  competition  between  the  old  East-India 
Company,  and  a  set  of  adventurers  who  encroached  upon  their  privileges, 
under  the  sanction  of  letters-patent  from  the  king,  few  are  more  interesting, 
and  it  may  be  said,  amusing,  than  those  which  bear  the  name  of  ''  Mr.  Cour- 
ten's  tragedy,'*  '*  Mr.  Courten's  Catastrophe  and  Adieu  to  India,*'  and  one  or 
two  others  on  the  same  subject.  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Courten,  who,  through  the  interest  possessed  by  Sir  Endymion  Porter  at  court, 
contrived  to  procure  a  license  to  trade  to  the  East-Indies.  Sir  William  had 
amassed  a  fortune  in  the  employment  of  the  chartered  company,  and  it  was, 
no  doubt,  a  heavy  grievance  to  the  enterprizing  individuals  comprising  it,  to 
see  their  own  servants  becoming  their  rivtils,  and  obtaining  by  the  most  unjus- 
tifiable arts  a  commerce  which  they  bad  held  to  be  exclusively  their  own.  In 
order  to  give  a  colour  to  their  usurpation,  Sir  William  Courten,  Captain  Wed- 
dall,  and  others,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  European  setdements  in 
India,  alleged  that  the  Company  had  forfeited  the  privileges  secured  to  them 
by  their  charter,  by  neglecting  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  They  repre- 
sented the  unguarded  state  of  the  factories,  which  they  were  bound  to  fortify, 
in  order  to  render  them  places  of  protection  for  the  resort  of  British  subjects 
trading  to  India,  and  by  other  misrepresentations  obtained  the  not  unwilling 
ear  of  a  government  beginning  to  be  distressed  for  supplies.  Letters  and 
licenses  were  granted,  to  the  no  small  consternation  of  the  Company,  who 
saw  at  once  the  danger  to  which  their  interests  were  exposed  by  the  intrusion 
of  persons  so  well  acquainted  with  all  their  affiurs,  and  so  apparently  deter- 
mined to  turn  this  knowledge  to  their  own  advantage.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  licenses  were  instances  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  who 
was  so  easily  induced  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  persons  interested  in 
the  perversion  of  the  truth.  The  Company  had  already  many  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  from  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch ;  and 
it  was  still  more  galling  to  find  their  remaining  resources  weakened  by  the 
intrusion  of  their  own  countrymen,  who,  reckless  of  all  consequences,  pur- 
sued their  private  projects  without  the  slightest  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  others.  Some  idea  of  their  grief  and  dismay  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  paragraph,  transcribed  from  a  letter  from  the  governor  and  the 
court  of  committee  in  London  to  the  president  and  council  of  Surat.  '*  Wee 
could  wish  that  wee  could  vindicate  the  reputation  of  our  nation  in  those 
partes,  and  do  ourselves  ryghte  for  the  losse  and  dammage  of  our  estate  in 
those  partes  have  sustayned,  but  of  all  of  these  we  must  beare  the  burthen, 
and  with  patience  set  still,  untill  we  find  these  frowning  tymes  more  auspicious 
to  our  afEaires."  Other  portions  of  the  correspondence,  it  may  be  presumed, 
breathed  a  less  subdued  spirit,  meekness  under  provocation  not  being  charac- 
teristic of  the  times. 
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The  president  of  Surat,  unaware  of  the  circumstances  which  had  taken 
place  at  home,  was  surprized  by  the  appearance  of  several  ships,  chartered 
bj  a  new  company,  and  demanding,  in  the  King's  name,  that  he  should  afibrd 
them  every  assistance  they  might  require.  Permission  to  bum,  sink  and 
destroy,  would  have  been  much  more  gladly  received ;  for  the  authorities  at 
Surat  and  other  places  were  only  beginning  to  feel  themselves  able  to  cope 
with  some  prospect  of  success  with  traders  from  Holland  and  Portugal,  and 
here  were  new  rivals  in  the  field  who,  headed  by  a  man  of  considerable  talent 
and  enterprize,  succeeded  in  establishing  agencies  at  Goa,  where  he.  Captain 
Weddall,  was  well  known,  Acheen,  Carwar,  Rajapore,  and  other  places.  Hos- 
tilities of  the  most  deadly  nature  immediately  sprang  up  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  one  of  whom,  animated  by  the  expectation  of  success,  made  the 
boldest  and  most  strenuous  attempts  to  gain  a  permanent  footing  in  India, 
while  the  other,  who  saw  its  trade  decline,  and  the  prospect  of  aggrandizement, 
so  fondly  cherished,  melt  away  under  the  influence  which  these  interlopers 
obtained  in  the  East,  lost  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  cut  off  their 
resources,  and  to  ruin  their  credit.  The  conduct  of  both  parties  appears  to  be 
equally  indefensible  and  unjustifiable;  each,  however,  lays  claim  to  superior 
virtue,  and  while  the  old  Company  are  stigmatized  in  the  printed  papers  of 
their  adversaries  as  the  most  cruel,  merciless,  and  inexorable  tyrants  upon 
earth,  the  new  adventurers  are  stated  to  have  set  out  with,  and  acted  upon, 
very  different  principles.  They  are  represented  as  behaving  with  the  utmost 
magnanimity  and  generosity  to  the  people  belonging  to  the  ships  and  factories 
of  their  adversaries,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  them, 
**  relieving  their  ships  with  provisions,  their  factors  with  monies,  and  redeem- 
ing sundry  times  their  men  with  large  summes  from  the  miserablest  Malabar 
captivity  that  ever  was  heard  of."  '*  Some  of  these  unfortunates  "  continues 
our  author,  ''  lying  ten  or  twelve  months  together  in  most  sad  distresse,  con- 
ceiving the  Turkish  slavery  a  paradise  to  their  doleful  captivity,  and  to  aggra- 
vate their  misery,  those  that  suffered  most  were  taken  (not  in  the  Company's 
service,  as  we  learn  by  their  own  relation,  but  employed  by  their  presidents 
and  others  in  private  trade)  from  port  to  port,  being  therein  (to  use  their  own 
language)  the  Company's  competitors,  and,  to  serve  their  afflictions  to  the 
height,  the  then  president  of  Surat,  by  whom  they  were  principally  employed, 
would  neither  relieve  them  himselfe,  nor  appoint  any  other,  nor  afford  them 
their  own  wages  and  debts  due  from  the  said  Company  for  their  ransom  and 
subsistence.  No,  not  so  much  as  any,  the  least  comfort  in  word  or  writinfr, 
as  by  their  own  most  grievous,  woful,  and  patheticall  expressions  to  Mr. 
Courten's  factors  may  more  largely  appear."  The  Company's  partizans,  of 
course,  tell  a  different  story,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile,  Sir 
William  Courten  died,  leaving  his  son  to  do  battle  as  best  he  might  with  his 
opponents,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  happened  that  the  factories  belong- 
ing to  both  parties  were  frequently  in  want  of  money,  and  upon  many  occa- 
sions it  appears  that  neither  were  very  particular  respecting  the  means  by 
which  they  obtained  it.  A  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten,  named  the  LUtie 
William^  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Bona  Esperanza,  as  it  was  then  called,  but, 
by  the  great  industry  of  the  people  on  board,  two  brass  guns,  about  j£5,000 
in  Barbary  gold,  and  seventeen  men  belonging  to  the  crew,  were  saved.  These 
people  escaped  in  the  long-boat  of  the  ship,  and  established  themselves  upon 
the  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Madagascar,  as  it  is  now  styled,  where  they 
subsisted  in  the  most  orderly  manner  for  nearly  nine  months,  expecting  to  be 
relieved  by  a  ship  belonging  to  their  employer,  who,  they  doubted  not,  would 
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hear  of  their  disaster.  In  May  1644,  the  year  following  that  of  their  mis- 
fortune,  the  ship  Endeavour,  commanded  by  Robert  Bowen,  belonging  to  the 
old  Company,  sailed  into  St.  Augustine's  bay.  This  personage  did  not,  it  is 
said,  at  first  evince  any  desire  to  assist  bis  countrymen ;  but,  upon  learning 
from  some  of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel  that  the  gold  had  been  saved,  he 
became  more  interested  in  their  situation.  Coming  on  shore  a  second  time, 
after  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  master  of  the  Littic 
JVUUam,  one  Thomas  Cox,  who,  with  Thomas  Uill,  the  purser,  had  main- 
tained the  little  colony  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  both.  Unbending  from 
the  haughtiness  of  the  reserve  shewn  on  his  first  arrival,  Bowen  offered  to  give 
a  passage  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel  to  the  island  of 
Joanna,  or  to  some  one  of  his  employers'  factories  upon  the  coast,  assuring 
Cox  that  he  could  easily  procure  bills  of  exchange  for  the  gold,  or  a  safe 
conveyance  by  land  to  some  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten. 
Cox  hesitated,  at  first,  inquiring  whether  be  might  not  expect  to  be  taken  off 
the  island  by  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  employers,  who,  he  felt  assured,  would 
make  earnest  endeavours  to  afford  him  relief.  Bowen,  however,  assured  him 
he  had  no  chance  of  getting  away  by  any  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten ;  for, 
though  several  were  ready  for  sea,  they  were  detained  by  order  of  the  parlia^ 
ment,  and  that,  moreover,  Mr.  Courten  himself  was  upon  the  very  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  This  intelligence  was,  as  may  be  guessed,  pure  fiction,  fabricated 
to  suit  a  very  dishonest  purpose,  a  vessel,  the  Loyalty,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Courten,  being  known  to  be  upon  her  voyage,  and  arriving  at  Madagascar  two 
months  afler  the  departure  of  the  Endeavour.  Cox,  deceived  by  these  repre- 
sentations, agreed  at  length  to  accept  the  apparently  disinterested  offer  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  choosing  to  proceed  to  Joanna,  as  the  nearest  port ;  but, 
after  be  had  been  a  few  days  at  sea,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  this  purpose, 
in  consequence  of  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  Bowen,  that  the  climate  was 
so  exceedingly  unhealthy  as  to  prove  certain  death  to  every  European  who 
attempted  to  brave  it.  He  was  told  that  no  Englishman  ever  survived  a  single 
night  passed  on  shore,  and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  expose  himself  and  his 
crew  to  the  dangers  of  so  fatal  an  atmosphere.  Cox,  being  a  stranger,  and 
his  company  equally  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  country,  were  easily 
imposed  upon,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  on  to  Madrasspatam, 
whence  they  were  promised  a  safe  conveyance  to  one  of  their  own  factories, 
with  every  accommodation  for  the  voyage.  Shortly  after  this  arrangement, 
Bowen  desired  to  see  the  gold,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the 
quantity,  requiring  also  to  peruse  the  invoice  and  the  bill  of  lading ;  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  security  of  the  pro- 
perty unless  his  demand  should  be  complied  with.  The  gold  was  accordingly 
produced,  together  with  the  papers,  which  Bowen  caused  to  be  copied,  he 
then  weighed  the  bullion,  and  sealing  it  up  in  canvas  bags,  deposited  it  in  one 
of  the  ship's  chests,  under  his  own  custody.  No  sooner  had  he  secured  pos- 
session of  this  treasure,  than  a  change  of  conduct  became  manifest  towards 
the  people  of  the  Little  William.  Bowen  brought  out  his  commission  upon 
deck,  and  with  all  the  bluster  and  importance  so  commonly  assumed  by  the 
petty  cbspots  of  the  sea,  began  to  read  it  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  the  crews 
of  both  ships.  In  this  document,  the  word  *^  interloper,"  was  frequently  intro- 
duced,— an  ominous  expression  in  the  existing  state  of  afi&irs, — and  when  this 
pompous  recitation  of  the  power,  authority,  &c.,  delegated  to  the  traders  of 
the  regular  company,  had  been  triumphantly  delivered.  Cox  was  required  to 
shew  his  commission.    The  poor  man  complied,  but  the  papers  with  which 
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he  had  been  furnisbedy  proving  only  to  be  orders  and  instructions  by  virtue  of 
letters-patent,  the  captain  of  the  Endeavour  took  upon  himself  to  say  that, 
if  he  had  met  the  Little  William  at  sea,  he  possessed  authority  sufficient  to 
justify  him  in  capturing  the  vessel,  and  making  prisoners  of  the  crew.  The 
parties  arrived  in  safety  at  Madrasspatam,  and  were  accommodated  in  the  fort. 
Cox  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
Mr.  Day,  the  Company's  agent,  demanding  the  property  embarked  on  board 
the  Endeavour,  either  in  its  original  state,  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  re- 
questing also  that,  in  compliance  with  the  promises  given  by  Capt.  Bowen, 
fiicilities  should  be  granted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  people  and  the  guns  to 
one  of  the  factories  established  by  Mr.  Courten.  Day,  at  first,  attempted  to 
procrastinate,  stating  that  the  country  was  up  in  arms,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  safe  despatch  of  men  or  goods,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
natives ;  but,  being  hardly  pressed,  he  scorned  further  evasion,  and  declared 
at  once  his  determination  to  keep  the  bullion.  The  unfortunate  master  of  the 
wrecked  vessel  was  told,  in  round  terms,  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  demand, 
he  should  be  expelled  the  fort,  and  must  take  the  consequences,  for,  thou^ 
no  threats  of  violence  would  be  held  out,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might 
follow,  since  the  Company's  agents  were  bound  by  their  employers  not  to 
succour  or  assist  the  people  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten,  if  they  were  in  the 
greatest  need,  even  with  a  piece  of  bread.  Moreover,  the  captain  of  the 
Endeavour  now  said  openly,  that  he  had  determined  not  to  leave  St.  Augus- 
tine's bay  without  the  gold,  and  if  he  could  not  have  got  it  by  fair  means,  he 
had  resolved  to  use  force,  **  Whereby,"  continues  the  narrator,  "  I  conceive 
that  we  might  have  continued  upon  the  island  for  all  of  them,  if  there  had 
been  no  gold."  Cox  and  Hill  protested  very  warmly  against  this  unjust  deten- 
tion of  treasure  destined  for  a  very  different  purpose;  both  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  property  by  expostulation ;  and,  believing  it  to  be  impossible  that 
Bowen  and  Day  could  persist  in  so  flagrant  an  outrage,  engaged  a  junk  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  gold  and  guns  to  Acheen.  They  also  endeavoured,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevail  upon  an  Englishman,  not  in  the  Company's  service,  who 
was  established  at  the  factory,  either  to  convey  himself,  or  cause  a  letter  to  be 
conveyed,  by  land  to  Goa  and  other  settlements  on  the  coast,  to  acquaint  the 
agents  of  Mr.  Courten  of  their  situation.  This  man,  it  appears,  entertained 
so  strong  an  apprehension  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  Day,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  had  both  the  power  and  inclination  to  work  the  ruin  of  those 
who  thwarted  his  views,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  interfere.  It  may 
appear  strange  that  Europeans,  not  deficient  in  intellect  and  energy,  and  who 
were  in  some  sort  at  least  permitted  to  be  at  large,  should  have  absolutely  been 
unable  to  devise  any  other  means  of  communicating  with  their  friends  upon 
the  coast ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  were  perfect  strangers,  igno- 
rant of  the  country  and  the  language,  and  sharply  looked  after,  if  not  closely 
confined,  by  the  authorities  of  the  place.  Natives  seldom  trouble  themselves 
about  the  affiurs  of  people  with  whom  they  are  unacquainted ;  they  have  little 
of  the  meddling  curiosity  which  prompts  people  to  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  others,  and  though,  in  many  instances,  they  have  nobly  exposed  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  punishment  and  even  death,  by  their  humanity  to  prisoners 
entrusted  to  their  charge,  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  distress  and  suffering 
to  arouse  them  to  active  exertion,  where  they  have  no  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  parties. 

Led  entirely  to  their  own  resources,  Cox  and  Hill  tried  every  art  of  per* 
suasion  and  remonstrance  in  vain.  **  Could  not,"  observes  Mr.  Day,  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  '*  the  said  Cox,  Hill,  and  company,  be 
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conteDted  to  have  their  own  iivesfor  a  prey,  being  now  in  our  power,  for  have 
we  not  told  you  that,  if  we  could  not  have  had  it  (the  gold)  by  faire  meansy 
we  would  have  had  it  by  foule  means,  or  by  force ;  and  will  you  still  be  so 
importunate  and  impudent  to  demand  that  which  you  shall  never  have,  were 
it  as  much  more  ?  Wherefore,  take  warning,  and  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
demanding,  least  we  give  it  you  with  a  witnesse,  viz,  thrust  you  out  of  our 
fort,  and  so,  peradventure,  you  may  be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  have  your 
throats  cut,  for  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  overtake  you,  and  then  take 
what  follows,  for  have  we  not  told  you  sufficient  to  inform  you  that  we  have 
power  and  commission  from  our  imployers  in  England  to  have  taken  your  ship 
as  well  as  your  gold,  wheresoever  met  at  sea,  and  not  to  assist  you  with  a 
piece  of  bread  to  save  you  from  perishing  either  by  sea  or  land  ?  therefore,  take 
warning  and  resolve  upon  some  other  way."  After  this  rebuff^  Cox  and  Hill, 
who  felt  that  they  had  incurred  a  very  heavy  responsibility,  became  anxious  to 
procure  some  acknowledgment,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  be  exonerated 
in  the  eyes  of  their  employers.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  be  very  mo- 
dest in  their  demand,  and,  after  considerable  altercation,  and  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  Day  to  agree  to  pay  interest,  the  following  compromise  was  agreed 
to.  Cox  and  Hill  were  induced  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  president  and 
council  of  Madrasspatam,  to  take  charge  of  the  gold  and  guns  delivered  by 
them  to  Bowen  on  board  the  ship  Endeavour^^^ 2Likd  which,"  says  the  document, 
"  having  safely  arrived  at  your  hands,  that  you  would  please  to  continue  your 
protection,  and  referre  the  satisfaction  thereof  unto  your  honourable  im- 
ployers and  the  worshipful  William  Courten,  Esq.,  because  we  know  not  how 
to  secure  it  from  our  own  men,  nor  to  dispose  to  any  of  the  factories  of  Wil- 
liam Courten,  Esq.,  whose  servants  here  transcribe  themselves." 

To  this  humble  solicitation,  framed  of  course  by  the  authorities  of  Madrass- 
patam, Day  and  his  colleagues  condescended  to  reply  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Your  request  we  confesse  to  be  now  somewhat  rationall ;  therefore,  shall 
continue  the  gold  in  our  custody ;  and  we  promise,  in  our  next  advices  to 
Europe,  to  acknowledge  our  possession  thereof  to  our  honourable  imployers." 
Cox  and  Hill  felt  deeply  mortified  by  this  unsatisfactory  result ;  the  more  so, 
as  they  had  hitherto  been  so  successful  in  their  exertions  for  the  preservation 
of  the  treasure,  which,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  imputation  they  had  been 
compelled  to  cast  upon  the  crew  of  the  Little  William^  had  hitherto  been  kept 
inviolate.  A  residence  of  nine  months  in  so  difficult  and  dangerous  a  situation 
was  quite  sufficient  to  try  the  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  it  was  a 
little  hard  to  be  obliged  to  affisct  to  distrust  persons  who  merited  the  highest 
eulogiums  at  their  hands. 

It  appeared  that  the  supply  of  gold,  thus  surreptitiously  obtained,  came  very 
opportunely  for  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the  factory,  which  was  reported 
to  be  much  in  want  of  a  replenishment  of  the  kind ;  indeed,  the  exchequer 
was  said  to  be  so  low,  as  to  constrain  the.  merchants  to  part  with  their  gold 
chains  and  silver  buttons,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  ready  cash.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  gold  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten,  which  consisted  of 
'*  ducats,  knobs,  and  barres,"  went  into  the  mint,  and  was  speedily  converted 
into  pagodas,  and  employed  for  the  use  of  the  settlement.  Having  gained  his  end. 
Day,  it  is  said,  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  the  scene  of  a  transfer  which,  to  say 
Uie  best  of  it,  was  of  a  very  dubious  nature ;  he  proceeded,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Bantam,  and  thence  to  England,  taking  Cox  and  Hill  with  him. 
The  remainder  of  the  crew  of  the  LitUe  William^  all  of  whom  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  India,  none  ever  having  visited  the  coast  before,  were,  according 
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to  the  report  of  Mr.  Courten's  agents,  so  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  contrivances  of  the  people  at  Madrasspatam,  that  many  years 
elapsed  before  any  of  them  could  be  found  to  furnish  a  correct  account  of  a 
transaction,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts  employed  to  keep  it  concealed, 
got  rumoured  abroad.  The  partizans  of  the  Company  gave  a  different  version 
of  the  story  which  shall  be  subjoined ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  may  be  said,  that 
their  account  of  the  transaction  is  far  too  slight  and  general  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  perused  the  evidence  on  the  other  side.  Cox  died  on  his  passage 
to  England,  and,  after  his  decease,  means  were  found  to  prevent  Hill  from 
making  communications  which  would  have  embarrassed  the  Company,  by 
embroilmg  them  still  more  deeply  with  Mr.  Courten.  He  was  not  heard  of 
during  a  period  of  seventeen  years ;  at  length,  however,  being  recognized,  he 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony  respecting  the  seizure  of  the  gold  and 
guns,  and,  though  at  first  unwilling  to  comply,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the 
depressed  state  of  Mr.  Courten's  fortune,  he  was  compelled  by  an  order  from 
the  House  of  Lords  to  make  a  statement  by  affidavit  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  of  every  particular  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part. 

Long  before  this  circumstance  happened,  the  conduct  of  Day  and  Bowen 
had  got  noised  throughout  the  European  settlements  of  India ;  and  the  agents 
of  Mr.  Courten,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  their  having  possessed 
themselves  of  the  gold  and  guns,  left  no  means  untried  to  recover  their  value. 
The  ship  Loyalty  arrived  at  Madagascar  two  months  after  the  departure  of  the 
people  of  the  Little  William.  The  captain  of  this  vessel  discovered  the  arti 
fices  which  had  been  employed  to  induce  Cox  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  passage 
on  board  the  ship  belonging  to  the  rival  company,  for  he  immediately  made 
sail  to  Persia  in  pursuit  of  the  Endeavour^  which  was  supposed  to  have 
steered  her  course  in  that  direction.  The  Loyalty  was  ''  fitted  for  close  fight," 
and,  had  the  two  ships  met,  in  all  probability  a  severe  action  would  have 
ensued.  Meanwhile,  the  agents  of  Mr.  Courten  at  Goa,  and  other  places, 
were  not  idle ;  upon  learning  the  fate  of  the  treasure,  saved  from  the  LittU 
WilUam,  they  wrote  to  the  agents  of  the  old  Company  established  at  Surat 
in  the  following  terms : 

*'  Gentlemen :  To  you  that  are  employed  at  Surrat  for  the  honourable  East- 
India  Company,  as  formerly  at  Madrasspatam,  we  are  constrained  to  direct 
these  lines,  giving  you  thereby  to  understand  of  our  extreame  sufferings  by 
reason  of  some  discourteous  dealing,  by  some  of  yours  in  the  same  imploy- 
ment  (especially  at  Madrasspatam  as  aforesaid) ;  the  passage  was  knowne  to 
you  long  agoe  (as  we  are  credibly  informed),  and  since  to  us  by  accident.  It 
is  concerning  Mr.  Thomas  Coxe,  late  commander  of  the  Little  William,  Thos. 
Hill,  &c,  and  the  cargo  about  5,000/.  sterling,  belonging  to  William  Courten, 
esqr.,  our  worthy  imployer,  consigned  to  us  or  other  his  factories  or  factors 
here  in  India,  &c.  We  have  already  endeavoured  what  we  could,  and  ad- 
dressed our  severall  expresses  to  your  foresaid  port  of  Madrasspatam,  with 
much  expence  and  losse  of  time,  and  we  feare  of  life,  to  a  young  gentleman 
not  yet  heard  of,  employed  by  us  nearly  upon  the  same  occasion.  Wherefore, 
we  entreat  that  which  we  hope  that  you,  in  reason  and  equity,  cannot  deny, 
viz.  our  owne  monies ;  we  and  none  else  in  these  parts  having  just  power  to 
dispose  of  the  same.  We  intended  likewise  to  send  to  Bantam,  to  the  Com- 
pany's president  and  councell  there ;  but,  understanding  by  Dutch  report  at 
the  bar  of  Goa,  that  they  were  gone  and  removed  both  thence  and  from 
Macassar,  but  when  and  whether  they  related  not;  wherefore,  conceiving 
no   other   course    at   present  so  proper   as    to  make  our  addresses    unto 
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joo,  well  hoping  that  the  justnesse  of  our  request,  or  demand  (terme  it 
li<yw  you  please),  will  so  &r  preTaile  as,  that  we  may  receive  full  and  speedy 
sa^fiiction  in   the   premises  without  farther  delay  and  trouble.     lo  con- 
fidence,  therefore,  of  your  respect  to  your  own  reputation,  honour  of  your 
UDployment,  and  the  remembrance  of  those  small  courtesies  (as  we  conceive 
tfaem)  formerly  received  from  us,  you  will  not  add  further  dammage  to  what 
'we  have,  for  want  of  the  premises,   already  sustained."    No  reply  to  this 
epistle  being  vouchsafed,  a  second  was  indited  in  the  same  strain,   super- 
scribed as  before :  "  Mr.  Francis  Britain,  our  first  and  last  to  you,  bearing 
date  Dec  26th,  1644,  we  hope  is  safely  come  to  your  hands  (though  hitherto 
no  answer  received),  whose  contents  to  us  appear  so  just  they  can  receive  no 
deniall,  and  delay  where  able  is  iumma  injuria.    If  the  case  had  been  contrary, 
we  should  have  thought  ourselves  accursed  with  respect  to  divinity  as  Chris- 
tians, to  have  denied  or  neglected  such  a  small  courtesie  in  humanity,  whether 
to  Jewes,  Turkes,  or  Infidels.    Assuredly,  you  know  the  passage,  (we  favour 
you  in  the  terme),  and  the  person  that  compleated  the  same,  Mr.  Francis  Day. 
It  was  contrived  in  England,  we  understand,  and  efiected  at  Madrasspatam. 
The  injury  being  so  palpable  makes  our  expressions  the  more  patheticall,  and 
the  rather  because  we  find  it  accompanied,  in  all  parts  and  places,  with  asper- 
nons,   detractions,  and  damageable  de&mations,  which  with  us  works  this 
good  effect,  viz.  a  diligent  inquiry  hitothe  actions  of  ourselves  and  of  our  im« 
ployers,  and  can  find  no  ground  at  all  for  any  of  these  discourtesies,  that 
imputation  of  Cob  and  Eyres  before  authority  being  fully  cleared  and  fidrly 
▼indicated,  after  sundry  yeares  search,  though  a  few  minutes  were,  before  the 
same  authority,  found  too  much  on  the  contrary  part.    By  touching  upon  this 
string  you  may  plainly  perceive  our  ignorance  deserves  information,  as  well  as 
our  desires  or  demands  present  satisfaction,  to  prevent  further  and  future  pro- 
ceedings.   A  foundation  laid  in  blood  may  as  well  expect  prosperity,  at  a  trade 
maintained  or  managed  by  violence  or  iniquity.    We  are  not  yet  so  happy  to 
have  the  knowledge  of  our  errours,  wherein  justly  to  accuse  ourselves  towards 
you  or  your  imployers,  in  this  query,  what  evill  have  we  done  if  lawful  living 
be  allowed?    Therefore,  in  all  obedience  and  humility  to  all  just  and  equal 
orders  and  lawes,  proceeding  from  authority,  we  rest  in  hope  you  will  recollect 
your  actions,  and  satisfy  our  just  desires,  that  brotberiy  love  may  begin  where 
wanting,  and  begun,  continue.    In  expectation  whereof,  we  rest  your  loving 
friends,  Jo.  F.^ Jo.  D." 

These  indignant,  dolorous,  but  somewhat  rambling  remonstrances  were  of 
no  avail,  and  Mr.  Courten,  **  poor  distressed  gentleman,"  as  he  is  styled  by 
the  historiographer  of  these  events,  obtained  no  sort  of  redress.  The  allusion 
to  Cob  and  Eyres,  in  the  preceding  letter,  relates  to  a  transaction  which  took 
place  in  the  outset  of  Mr.  Courten's  expedition ;  these  persons  were  accused 
of  seizing  two  junks  belonging  to  the  natives  oi  Surat,  of  plundering  them  of 
their  property,  and  torturing  their  crews :  an  act  of  piracy  which  exposed 
the  European  inhaHtants  of  the  factory  to  great  sufiering  and  danger.  Hie 
president  and  counsel  were  imprisoned,  and  the  goods  of  the  Company  con- 
fiscated, to  recompense  the  losses  of  the  owners  of  the  captured  vessels.  At 
least,  this  account  of  the  afibir  is  given  in  the  annals  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, which  indeed  characterizes  the  whole  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Courten 
as  Buccaneers  of  the  most  lawless  description.  As  a  set-off,  however,  we 
have  the  printed  papers  of  Mr.  John  Darrell,  a  factor  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Courten  at  Goa,  from  whose  rather  voluminous  publications  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  has  been  chiefly  taken.  This  person  appears  to  have  been  a 
AsiaL  Jour.  N,S.Vol.20.  No.77.  H 
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very  zealous,  diligent,  and  able  servant,  gifted  with  some  talent,  although  not 
quite  so  clear  and  concise  in  the  narratives  which  he  has  handed  down,  res- 
pecting the  wrongs  sustained  by  his  patron,  as  might  be  wished.  The  reader, 
desirous  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  his  story,  is  obliged  to  gather  infor- 
mation from  a  mass  of  affidavits,  representations,  and  protests,  huddled  toge- 
ther in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  in  three  different  pamphlets,  which  have 
for  their  object,  firstly,  the  exposition  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  those 
who  desired  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  East-Indies  to  them- 
selves ;  secondly,  the  crying  wrongs  heaped  upon  Mr.  Courten  in  particular  ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  point  out  the  great  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  our 
commerce  with  India,  if  it  were  properly  managed.  Mr.  Darrell  characterizes 
the  East-India  trade  as  **  vast,  spacious,  necessary,  and  of  extraordinary  high 
concernment  to  enrich  and  advance  kingdoroes  and  commonwealths ;  being  the 
trade  of  trades,  the  magazine  of  merchandizes,  the  honour  of  nations,  and  the 
glory  of  the  world."  With  singular  truth  and  modesty,  he  styles  his  own 
production  *'  a  breefe,  uncouth,  and  unpoUished  discourse,"  a  critical  opinion 
in  which  all  his  readers  must  concur ;  but,  although  it  requires  some  slight 
degree  of  skill,  and  no  small  exertion  of  patience,  to  reduce  the  materials, 
with  which  he  has  furnished  us,  to  order,  the  light  which  he  throws  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  rival  adventurers  to  India  renders  the  time  bestowed  upon 
their  unravelment  not  ill-spent. 

The  second  letter  despatched  to  Surat  obtained  no  more  attention  than  the 
first;  a  protest  was  then  framed  and  forwarded  to  the  same  authorities,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  related,  respecting  the  seizure 
of  the  gold  and  guns,  complaints  were  made  of  the  great  prejudice  which  the 
affiiirs  of  Mr.  Courten  sustained  on  account  of  the  violence  and  aggression 
committed  by  the  ships  belonging  to  the  old  Company,  upon  the  natives  in 
whose  territories  his  factories  were  established.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  annals  of  the  Company  make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  charge 
preferred  in  this  document  against  the  conduct  of  the  legitimate  traders,  not 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  outrage  upon  the  ships  of  Mamula  Croe, 
while  a  great  deal  is  said  concerning  the  piracies  of  Cob  and  Eyres,  who 
belonged  to  the  opposite  faction.  The  opening  passages  of  this  protest,  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  documents  contained  in  the  three  pamphlets, 
run  thus : — *^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  whereas  William  Courten, 
Esq.,  and  other  adventurers,  by  vertue  of  his  Majesty's  letters,  under  his  royal 
signature  and  privy  signet,  bluing  date  the  SOth  day  of  December  1635;  as 
also  hb  letters-patent,  under  the  great  scale  of  England,  bearing  date  the  first 
day  of  June  1637,  was  thereby  licensed  to  trade  to  sundry  parts  of  East* 
India,  and  elsewhere,  as  by  the  said  letters-patent  more  at  large  appeareth ; 
and  thereby  also  Enjoined  with  the  East- India  Company,  then  trading  into 
some  of  those  parts  or  places  of  East-India,  or  elsewhere,  aforesaid,  equally 
to  observe  the  ordinances,  conditions,  and  limitations  therein  specified,  which 
he,  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and  adventurers,  and  his  or  their  agents, 
factors,  and  servants,  on  their  partes,  have  hitherto  kept  and  observed.  And 
whereas  the  now  East-India  adventurers,  their  governors,  deputies  and  other 
their  committees  in  England,  as  also  their  presidents,  agents,  factors,  com- 
manders, or  servants  to  East-India,  or  parts  adjacent  aforesaid,  have  by  their 
misdoings  there  committed  divers  and  sundry  outrages,  and  actions  tending 
greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  inevitsdile  danger  and  damage  to  their 
brethren,  especially  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and  other  his  partners 
and  adventurers,  m.  {inter  alias)  the  said  Company's  ships,  the  Sea  Horscy 
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Robert  Tindal,  commandery  and  Thomas  BritaiD,  merchant,  also  their  ship 
called  the  Hinde,  William  Broadbenth,  commander,  and  William  ThurstOD, 
merchant,  with  others  belonging  to  the  said  East-India  adventurers,  violently 
taking  and  surprising,  in  the  month  of  May  1643,  sundry  and  some  very  rich 
vessel  or  vessels,  neare  or  upon  the  coast  of  Mallabar  as  aforesaid,  belonging 
to  Mamula  Croe,  king  of  that  country,  and  other  great  men  and  merchants 
there  inhabiting ;  destroying  and  drowning  their  men  without  mercy,  thereby 
indamaging  and  preventing  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and  adventurers  in 
East.India  aforesaid,  and  all  other,  his  or  their  factors,  in  their  accustomed 
ports  or  places  of  trade,  scituate  in  or  neare  the  government  and  jurisdiction 
of  Mamnla  Croe  aforesaid;  thereby  also  mightily  incensing  and  exasperating 
sundry  kings,  princes,  and  governors,  not  only  to  molest  and  imprison,  but 
also  to  kill,  bume,  and  destroy  all  and  every,  the  servants,  houses  and  ships,  ^ 
whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  belonging  to  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and 
other  adventurers,  and  to  threaten  revenge,  and  utterly  to  raze  their  fortifica- 
tions down  to  the  ground,  especially  at  Carwar,  compelling  us  thereby  to  for- 
tifie  the  same  for  the  safeguard  of  our  lives,  and  desist  from  our  lawful  course 
of  commerce  (being  in  continuall  danger),  and  to  stand  upon  our  guard,  con- 
suming much  of  our  imployer*s  estate  in  raising  fortifications  and  procuring 
other  necessaries  for  our  present  security  and  subsistance,  without  any  profit 
or  hope  of  advantage ;  also  the  said  East-India  new  adventurers,  their  ships 
actors,  and  servants,  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the  foresaid  letters  and 
patents,  frequenting,  sundry  years  by-past  and  still,  the  ports  and  places  of 
trade  properly  belonging  to  the  said  William  Courten,  Esq ,  as  Rajapore, 
Acheen,  and  others,  to  his  and  their  exceeding  prejudice,  and  damage  of  the 
whole  imployment,  &c"  Next  comes  a  recapitulation  o(  the  fraud  and  vio- 
lence by  which  Bowen  and  Day  obtained  possession  of  the  cargo  of  the  Liitle 
WUUamy  and  an  exposition  of  the  arts  by  which  the  ship's  company  saved 
from  the  wreck  were  "  deterred  and  kept,  transported  and  conveyed,  so  as  not 
personally  to  appear  or  even  to  be  able  to  make  it  known  that  they  were 
living;"  although,  when  at  Madrasspatam,  they  were  not  above  twenty  days' 
journey  from  the  factories  belonging  to  Mr.  Courten."  The  protest  ends  by 
denouncing  the  governor  and  committees  of  the  old  India  Company  in  England, 
and  their  agents  or  factors  abroad,  as  the  authors  of  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Courten,  and  with  a  demand  of  indemnification  for  the  losses  he  had 
sustained. 

After  framing  and  despatching  this  protest,  Darrell,  whose  indefatigable 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  employer  seems  never  to  have  flagged,  proceeded 
to  England,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  which  he  complained.  Being  unsuccessful,  he  returned  tolndia,  where  he 
found,  as  he  had  too  great  reason  to  expect,  the  affiiirs  of  Mr.  Courten  in  a 
▼ery  '*  wofull,  sad,  distracted,  and  languishing  condition."  The  letters  and 
protests  despatched  southward  to  Madrasspatam  had  been  sent  back  *'  null 
and  void  of  all  hopes  of  receipt  or  satisfaction,"  those  addressed  to  the  pre- 
sident of  Surat  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  ship  Loyalty  returned,  after  an 
unsuccessful  cruise  in  pursuit  of' the  Endeavour^  and  no  tidings  of  either  Hill, 
Cox,  or  any  of  the  crew  of  the  LUUe  William^  being  obtainable,  Darrell  and 
his  friends  were  left  to  conjecture  their  fate,  and  to  lament  over  the  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  the  adverse  party  to  justice.  Afler  such  repeated  disasters, 
the  afiairs  of  the  new  company  became  desperate,  and  totally  incapable  of 
restoration ;  therefore,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Courten  and  his  ''  vertuous 
honourable  and  distressed  lady,"  as  she  b  styled  by  the  recorder  of  these 
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lameatable  events,  ha?iog  sustained  losses  which  were  conipnted  to  amount  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  were  obliged  to  retire  upon  the  wreck  of  their  property. 
**  This  short  narrative,**  observes  our  author,  ^  is  wholly  lamentable,  almost 
incredible  to  consider  (in  the  serious  apprehension  of  some),  that  such  graven 
rich,  civill,  religious  seeming,  wise  men,  should  be  so  very  cruell  and  unrea- 
sonable, or  rather  so  exceedingly  injurious  and  unnaturall  to  their  brethren 
and  friends  in  particular,  and  to  this  nation  or  land  of  their  nativity  in  geoeral." 
Mr.Darrell  does  not  appear  to  take  the  not  unjust  indignatioD  into  the  account, 
which  the  old  Company  must  have  felt  at  seeing  themselves  overreached  at 
home,  and  their  rights  invaded  abroad  by  people  whose  interests  were  diame- 
trically opposed  to  their  own,  and  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  act  m. 
concert.  Without  entering  into  minute  particulars,  the  partizans  of  the 
Company  deny,  in  general  terms,  the  allegations  brought  against  them,  and 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  Little  WilUam^  take  upon  themselves  to 
praise  the  conduct  observed  by  Bowen  and  Day,  in  the  affair  of  the  gold  and 
guns.  They  say  that  this  vessel  having  foundered  upon  the  African  coast,  the 
presidency  of  Surat  purchtued  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  and  granted  bills  of 
exchange  on  the  court  at  home  for  the  value,  giving  the  surviving  crew  m 
passage  to  Madras,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  Company's  service  to 
recruit  the  garrison.  This  latter  piece  of  information  accounts  satisfactorflj 
enough  for  the  manner  in  which  the  persons,  who  could  have  corroborated  the 
evidence  of  Hill,  were  disposed  of,  but  is  not  calculated  to  convince  those  who 
have  seen  the  affidavit  which  he  made  before  the  court  of  Chancery,  seventeeo 
years  afterwards,  that  any  thing  like  a  fair  bargain  had  been  made  for  the 
valuable  property  which  they  are  accused  of  appropriating  to  themselves. 
Speaking  of  the  apparently  benevolent  conduct  shewn  to  the  crew  of  the  IM' 
He  WiUiam^^ytho^  by  the  way,  formed  a  desirable  addition  to  the  garrison  of 
Madras, — the  author  of  the  annals  observes,  ^  this  act,  however  humane, 
had  not  the  effect  of  lessening  the  opposition  of  Courten's  agents.*'  It  would 
have  been  strange  had  it  not,  as  we  have  seen,  exasperated  them  more  highly^ 
^nce  they  would  much  rather  have  learned  the  account  of  the  final  destination 
of  the  crew  and  cargo  of  their  own  ship,  from  their  own  people,  than  have 
been  left  to  collect  the  particulars  from  hearsay.  Darrell,  exaggerating  in  all 
probability  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  imputes  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Courten  to 
the  loss  of  this  five  thousand  pounds  in  gold.  We  are  told  that,  when  the 
affidrs  of  the  new  company  became  so  much  depressed,  that  it  appeared  to 
be  impossible  they  could  carry  on  their  rivalry  much  longer,  a  new  danger,  of 
which  they  were  the  cause,  threatened  their  adversaries,  for,  as  their  credit 
declined,  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  they  would  seize  upon  the 
vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  the  native  powers,  as  a  resource  at  hand  lor 
the  relief  of  their  immediate  necessities.  Reprisals  from  the  natives  were, 
therefore,  to  be  dreaded,  and  as  the  regular  company  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  made  responsible  for  all  the  damage  sustained,  they  were 
obliged  to  drcnmscribe  their  investments  in  order  to  leave  sufficient  coin  in 
the  treasury  to  meet  any  sudden  demand.  Other  sources  of  vexation  oc- 
curred, the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Bfadagascar  had  been  a  favourite  pro- 
ject with  the  early  traders  to  India,  and  Mr.  Courten  had  so  far  succeeded  aa 
to  establish  a  factory  at  St  Augustine's  bay ;  he  and  his  associates  did  not, 
however,  possess  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  there,  and  being  le- 
dnced  to  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  they  are  accused  of  having  resorted 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  coining  counterfeit  pagodas  and  rials,  at  thai 
place,^'*  a  plan  which,"   remarks  our  author,  <'  had  it  only  exposed  them- 
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aelvesy  mi^t  have  bad  a  good  effect  on  the  Companjr's  trade;  but  the  nativea, 
being  unable  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  Company,  considered  the 
proceeding  a  stain  on  the  English  character  as  merchants.** 


FINANCES  OF  CEYLON. 

TO  TUX  KDITOa. 

Sir  : — ^In  the  Weshmnsfeir  Review  for  January  last,  in  an  article  headed 
'*  Colonial  Expenditure/'^is  the  following  tirade  :^ 

C^jUm  aflbrds  a  local  rerenue  of  ^£475,563 ;  but  this  is  not  enough  for  its  adminis* 
tradoD,  and  Eoglaod,  aa  before-mei|tioned,  is  called  upon  for  an  additional  sum  of  no 
less  than  j£lIS,340;  to  that  the  whole  eipenditure  anxnints  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
jC588,90S.  There  is  no  country  tbst  could  be  governed  more  economically  than 
Ceylon,  did  the  disposition  to  economise  exist.  There  is  no  internal  or  external  enemy 
to  apprehend ;  for  the  timid  population  has  been  unresisting  for  fiAeen  years ;  the 
island  is  sea-girt,  and  has  no  ndghbourbood  tbst  is  not  British.  It  has  been  shown  that 
Its  administration  is  twice  ss  expensive  as  that  of  the  East- India  Company,  without 
being  one-half  so  respectable.  Let  Ceylpn  by  all  means  be  annexed  to  the  territories 
of  the  East-India  Company ;  whereby  England  will  be  relieved  from  a  sum  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  oppressed  natives,  at  the  same  time, 
unburtbened  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
while  their  agricultural  and  commercial  industry  will  have  some  chance  given  to  them 
of  rising  to  a  level  with  those  of  their  Indian  neighbours.  There  is  no  pretext,  except 
the  love  of  extravagant  expenditure  and  jobbing,  for  making  Ceylon  a  government  dis- 
tinct and  independent  from  that  of  our  other  East-Indian  possessions.  The  soil,  the 
climate,  the  naUonal  products,  and  the  people,  with  their  manners,  institutions,  reli. 
gion,  and  language,  make  it  only  one  of  the  many  provinces  of  the  great  Indian 
empire.  An  offset,  in  the  way  of  deputy,  of  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal,  under 
the  protection  of  a  moderate  detachment  of  the  Indian  army,  would  administer  its  affairs 
economically ;  and,  in  truth,  they  were  so  administered  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
British  possession. 

This  statement  is  full  of  errors.  In  the  first  place,  our  expenditure  for  1834 
(the  last  returns  received  in  this  country)  was  only  j63  17)500,  including  island 
allowance  to  his  Majesty's  troops.  In  1835»  the  expenditure  will,  it  is 
expected,  have  been  less,  and  the  local  government  may  reckon  upon  having  a 
surplus  revenue  of  some  amount. 

With  respect  to  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  the  paragraph  I  have  just 
quoted,  viz.,  **  that  the  administration  of  Ceylon  is  twice  as  expensive  as  that 
of  the  East-India  Company,'*  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  any  comment,  and 
only  shows  the  writer  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  he  treats  upon.  As 
to  the  remainder  of  the  charge,  **  that  the  administration  "  (public  officers) 
"  is  not  one-half  as  respectable  as  that  of  the  Company,"  if  the  writer  of 
the  article  will  take  the  trouble  of  making  inquiries  at  the  proper  quarter,  he 
win  ascertain  that  the  public  officers  of  Ceylon  will  yield  to  none  in  talents, 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and  general  efficiency.  If  he  had  ever  read  the  evidence 
of  practical  men,  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
East-India  affiurs,  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  would  find  that  it  is  stated  that  the 
cultivator  in  Ceylon  was  far  better  off  than  his  neighbour  on  the  continent  of 
India.  Ceylon  may  well  be  considered  the  key  of  India,  the  ** point  tPappui,** 
in  the  event  of  our  ever  being  driven  from  the  continent.  It  is  now  passing 
through  an  ordeal  which  requires  the  best  exertions  of  an  enlightened  and 
energetic  governor,  such  as  the  present  one.  Sir  R.  Wilmot  Uorton.    Mono- 
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poly  has  disappeared ;  a  legislative  council,  composed  of  official  and  non- 
official  members,  both  European  and  native,  has  superseded  the  c/a«#  council 
of  former  years  ;*  European  colonization  is  spreading ;  Ceylon  coflfee,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  equalization  of  the  duty  with  that  imposed  on  West-India,  will 
at  once  come  into  the  London  market,  and  compete  with  the  produce  of  those 
colonies. 

In  short,  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  prophesying  that  this  ''  bright  gem  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  "  will  become,  in  a  few  years,  the  most  valuable  dependency  of 
the  British  crown. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P. 

*  A  meeting  wag  held  at  Colombo,  on  the  8th  of  September  last,  of  natives  (Singhakae),  being  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  oT  thanking  his  Majesty  and  his  lepresenta- 
KiT*  for  the  new  oouodL 


SONNET  FROM  HAFIZ. 

ofj  j^  u^  ^  M&u  mLj>-  cjy  tw 

*ir^  J*^'  {j^  u^*^J  cT*  *^-^j-»  J--* 

Jjij  J]  ^\Jj  ssjai  gjs^  i*jLrfjJ 

Jp  ji  LJ\yi^j\j^  i^  ^^  HdJd  ^y^  JTj 

W4J0  y^-  A«Xi  jjj^  ^jL^jf^  di  ^i^ys^ 

^^  jSi^  A^  ^>-  Uj  y^  Jyi-  ^ 

p  »\&  j^ljj  j<f^  JTy  c^j  ij 

I  watched  her  coming — but  she  passed  not  by : 
I  thought  to  win  her  smile — she  did  not  deign 
To  cast  one  glance  from  that  love-kindling  eye : 
I  strove,  with  floods  of  tears,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  chase  indifference  from  her  heart; — the  rain 
Would  scoop  the  flinty  rock  ere  this  might  be  !«- 
The  listening  birds,  to  hear  me  thus  complain, 
All  night  were  wakeful ; — on  her  pillow  she 
Unbroken  slumber  took — unfeelingly. 
Then  sought  I,  at  her  feet,  but  my  last  breath 
To  breathe,  and,  dying,  end  my  misery : 
She  came  not  near  me,  reckless  of  my  death  !— 
Heaven  shield  her  from  the  darts  she  heedeth  not — 
Expiring  lovers'  sighs— from  many  a  lone  cell  shot ! 
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BRITISH  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA.* 
Wb  are  extremely  unwilling  to  surfeit  our  readers  with  this  topic^ — a 
topio  not  very  inviting  to  those  whose  interests  are  not  directly  involved 
therein^— -especially  since  the  question,  which  lies  in  a  nutshell,  has  been 
pretty  well  exhausted  by  us  already ;  but  we  see  so  many  symptoms  of  a 
design  to  carry  a  certain  object  by  a  kind  of  coup  d^taty  that  we  are 
resolved  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public  to  the  dangers^  into  which,  a  party,  for  its  own  immediate  objects, 
is  endeavouring  to  hurry  it.  The  misfortune  is  that,  in  almost  all  questions 
of  policy,  where  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  not  directly  and  palpably  at 
issue,  the  bulk  of  the  community  remains  passive,  and  is  easily  lifled  by 
levers  skilfully  applied  by  a  fraction  of  it.  Moreover,  highly  as  we  think  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  English,  compared  with  that  of  other  people, 
we  yet  entertain  some  grains  of  doubt  whether,  if  a  Themistocles  were  to 
propose  a  political  project,  ^'than  which  nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous and  nothing  more  unjust,"  British  virtue  would  prove  as  staunch 
as  the  Athenian. 

During  the  present  month,  two  pamphlets  have  appeared  on  this  question, 
one  of  them  by  Sir  George  Staunton;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to 
find  it  taken  up  and  treated  so  satisfactorily  by  one  who,  considering  his 
familiarity  with  the  language,  literature,  laws,  institutions,  and  character  of 
the  Chinese,  his  long  residence  at  Canton,  and  habits  of  intercourse  with 
the  authorities  there,  his  liberal  views  and  principles,  and  his  entire  freedom 
from  interest  or  bias,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  individual 
authority. 

I  very  reluctantly  take  up  the  pen  (says  this  gentleman)  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  the  field  of  controversy ;  but,  feeling,  from  early  associations, 
and  much  subsequent  intercourse,  diplomatic  as  well  as  commercial,  with  the 
people  of  China,  a  deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  peaceful  relations 
with  them ;  and  entertaining,  also,  an  anxious  wish  that  the  great  change, 
that  has  been  effected  in  our  system  of  trade  with  that  country,  may  be  ren- 
dered productive  of  the  utmost  possible  advantage  to  the  general  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  British  empire,  I  have  conceived  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  submit  to  the  public,  in  this  shape,  my  deliberate  opinion  upon 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  mischievous  and  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  at  present  afloat  on  this  important  subject. 

Sir  George  clearly  understands  the  tendency  of  these  doctrines  (and 
which,  in  fact,  is  avowed)  to  be  the  bringing  about  a  war  with  China.  We 
have  failed  in  our  endeavours  to  force  omx  friendship  upon  the  Chinese, 
and  have  suffered  by  that  failure  ^'  some  disparagement  of  our  national  cha- 
racter ;"  the  failure  of  national  measures  of  hostile  aggression  would,  he 
considers,  ^^  be  infinitely  more  fatal,  and  in  part,  at  least,  irreparable :  it 
would  not  only  prove  a  death-blow  to  our  Chinese  commerce,  but  greatly 

<  Remarks  on  th«  Brltfah  ReiUtiotis  wlUi  China,  and  Uie  Propoaed  Plans  for  improvinK  them.  By  Sir 
GKomea  Thomas  Staunton,  ^art.    London,  1836.    Lloyd.    Slmpkin  and  ManhaU. 

The  PrcMnt  Position  and  Proipects  of  the  British  Trade  with  Chfaia;  together  with  an  Outline  of 
some  leading  Occuriences  hi  iU  Past  Hbcory.  By  Jambs  Matbbbon,  Esq.  of  the  firm  of  Jaidine, 
Mathcson,  and  Co.>  of  Canton.    London«  1836.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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weaken,  if  not  absolutely  annihilate,  that  moral  influence,  with  which  our 
hitherto  honourable  and  successful  career  has  invested  our  name  and  cha- 
racter throughout  the  East ;  and  without  which,  no  physical  force  we  could 
employ  would  prevent  our  vast  Indian  empire  from  falling  to  pieces  with  a 
rapidity  fiu*  greater  even  than  that,  signal  as  it  was,  with  which  it  has  been 
acquired." 

The  main  object  of  Sir  George  is  to  counteract  the  strange  and  dange* 
roos  doctrines  set  forth  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  pamphlet,  which  we  noticed  last 
month ;  and  he  expresses  his  deep  regret  that  the  direct  aim  of  that  gentle- 
man should  be  '^  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty's  Government  to  involve  this 
country  in  immediate  and  extensive  hostilities  with  China ;  and  that  he  has 
thus  given  the  respectable  sanction  of  his  name  to  the  wild  and  desperate 
project  of  attempting,  and  that  without  any  new  ground  or  provocation, 
*  to  coerce  by  a  direct  armed  interference  the  Chinese  empire,  with  its  count- 
less millions  of  inhabitants.'  " 

The  ^*  infatuation,"  which  could  make  an  individual,  who  is  returning  to 
China  as  a  merchant,  and  desirous  of  '^  insuring  peace  and  tranquillity," 
and  ^^  establishing  confidence  in  commercial  affairs,"  dream  of  blockading  a 
thousand  miles  of  coast,  *^  annihilating  all  vestiges  of  a  naval  force"  there, 
with  a  line-of-battle  ship,  two  frigates,  and  six  corvettes ;  of  '^  capturing  diou- 
sands  of  native  merchant  vessels,"  starving  millions  of  the  population  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  and  reducing  the  merchants  to  beggary,  as  the  means 
of  conciliating  the  people, — is  well  exposed  by  Sir  George  Staunton. 

According  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  own  shewing,  the  prospects  of  the  enterprize 
are  considered  by  Sir  George  as  ^^  not  very  encouraging."  He  next  in- 
quires into  the  nature  of  that  ^'  intolerable  pressure,"— that  **  overwhelming 
necessity," — ^which  is  '*  to  compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  these  hostile  opera- 
tions against  a  friendly  power,  with  which,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  we  have  carried  on  a  most  beneficial  commercial  intercourse."  The 
six  topics  of  grievance  are  enumerated  in  our  notice  of  the  pamphlet;  and 
with  respect  to  "  opprobrious  epithets,"  Sir  George  remarks  that  "  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  these  must  be  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  as  a  matter  of 
formal  complaint,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  introduced  into  official  docu- 
ments ;  and  I  think,"  he  adds,  <^  1  shall  be  able  to  show,  hereafter,  that  the  most 
prominent  instances  of  offensive  language  imputed  to  such  documents,  are 
to  be  ascribed  either  to  a  very  highly-coloured  or  absolutely  false  translation.'* 
As  to  the  rest  (excepting  that  which  relates  to  the  law  of  homicide,  a  matter 
involving  peculiar  considerations),  he  observes,  that  ^^to  denominate  these 
*  grievances,'  which  would  justify  the  employment  of  an  ^  armed  interfer- 
ence '  for  their  redress,  appears  to  me  an  utter  perversion  of  language^  and 
to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted." 

With  respect  to  the  affiur  of  Lord  Napier, — the  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
towards  whom,  Mr.  Lindsay  thinks,  affords  **  perhaps,  the  strongest  grounds 
for  resentment  which  they  have  ever  given," — Sir  George  Staunton  shows 
that  this  ^'  strongest  ground"  is,  in  fact,  ^'  no  ground  at  all  -,  bat  that,  on 
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the  cootrary,  we  were,  in  a  natiooal  point  of  view,  totally  and  entirely  in 
the  wrong  in  all  our  proceedings  upon  that  occasion/'  And  we  shall  cite 
this  part  of  the  pamphlet  fully,  because  it  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
we  took  of  that  unfortunate  affair,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  this  country. 

What  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  ?  It  is  perfectly  notorious  to  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  China  Trade,  and  Lord  Napier  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  as  he  had  persons  of  the  greatest  local  experience  and  information 
joined  with  him  in  his  commission,  that  no  foreigners  of  any  description  have 
ever  been  permitted  by  the  Chinese  government  to  establish  themselves  at 
Canton  except  in  strictly  a  commercial  character ;  and  that,  moreover,  no  per- 
son, even  if  habitually  resident  at  Canton  in  such  commercial  character,  was 
permitted  to  visit  that  city  from  Macao,  without  previously  obtaining  a  certain 
license  or  passport.  It  does  not  signify  that  these  regulations  were  often  dis- 
regarded, and  the  infractions  connived  at  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  in  cases 
of  little  moment,  and  which  did  not  necessarily  come,  in  any  way,  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  government.  This,  however,  was  notoriously  the  law;  and, 
in  a  case  of  so  much  publicity  and  importance  as  the  arrival  of  a  public  officert 
claiming  important  rights  and  privileges,  connivance  at  any  infraction  was  ob- 
viously impossible.  I  feadessly  ask,  then,  what  right  or  pretext  had  Lord 
Napier  to  signalize  bis  first  appearance  in  China  by  a  violation  of  the  known 
and  acknowledged  regulations  of  the  country  ?  There  were,  no  doubt,  ample 
public  grounds  to  justify  our  government  in  appointing  a  superintendent  of 
trade  to  reside  in  that  official  character  at  Canton;  and,  if  the  motives  of  the 
appointment  had  been  previously  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities,  in  due 
form,  and  their  sanction  requested  (as  would  have  undoubtedly  been  done  in 
the  event  of  sending  a  superintendent  of  trade,  or  consul,  for  the  first  time, 
to  any  port  of  Europe),  either  the  point  would  have  been  gained,  or  at  least 
a  plausible  pretext  for  complaint  established.  But  not  only  was  this  previous 
sanction  not  applied  for,  but  Lord  Napier  did  not  even  bring  with  him  any 
kind  of  official  document  from  his  own  government,  addressed  to  the  authorities 
of  China,  for  the  purpose  of  in  any  manner  authenticating  and  explaining  the 
nature  of  bis  appointment.  The  Chinese  authorities  had  absolutely  no  voucher 
from  bim  but  his  own  ipse  dixit,— -the  ipse  dixit  of  an  individual,  whose  first  act 
within  the  Chinese  territories  was  a  violation  of  its  laws  !  Mr.  Lindsay  ad- 
mits that  "  Lord  Napier  may  have  acted  in  some  respects  injudiciously  ;*'  but 
the  fact  is,  that  a  far  greater  share  of  the  blame  appears  to  lie  with  his  lord- 
ship's instructions,  than  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have  been  simply  instruct- 
ed to  proceed  direct  to  Canton,  and  to  assume  at  once  his  official  character 
there,  without  the  least  anticipation  of  difficulty  or  discussion,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  a  successor  would  have  been  appointed  to  any  vacant  consulship  in 
Europe. 

Sir  George  considers  this  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  the  '^  hinge 
upon  which  the  whole  question  turns  in  a  national  point  of  view  -**  and  he 
cites,  with  superfluous  caution,  we  think,  a  passage  from  the  Lex  Merca- 
toria  of  Beawes,  who  lays  it  down  that  ^' those  potentates,  with  whom  we 
have  no  commercial  treaties,  stipulating  the  appointment  of  a  consul,"  and 
there  is  no  other  office  more  analogous  to  that  of  superintendent  of  trade, 
**  may  not  only  refuse  the  person,  but  the  commission  itself,  without  violation 
of  the  peace  and  amity  subsisting  between  the  powers  so  refusing  and  this 
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country ;  for  the  law  of  nations  does  not  include  this  appointment/'     Sir 
George  adds: 

The  Chinese  authorities  acted  upon  this  occasion  as  I  apprehend  those  of 
any  other  nation  would  have  done,  under  similar  circumstances.  They  ordered 
him  away  to  Macao ;  directing  him  to  apply  for  permission  to  come  up  to 
Canton  from  thence  in  the  usual  way.  The  Chinese  would  certainly  have 
been,  what  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  them  to  be,  the  most  contemptiUe 
nation  upon  earth,  if  they  had  permitted  such  a  violation  of  their  laws,  not 
only  to  pass  with  impunity,  but  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  a  victory  !  Lord 
Napier  resists — declares  he  will  not  quit  Canton,  except  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet — and  orders,  or  at  least  invites,  the  captains  of  two  of  his  Majesty's 
frigates  to  bring  their  ships  up  the  river,  in  order  to  give  him  assistance  and 
protection ; — another  illegal  act,  which  was  only  accomplished  by  forcing  the 
Chinese  batteries,  and  by  a  smart  engagement  with  them,  in  the  course  of 
which  several  individuals  on  both  sides  were  killed  or  wounded.  All  this  was 
done  without  any  actual  need  of  either  their  assistance  or  their  protectioo. 
Lord  Napier  was  perfectly  safe — his  person  was  not  threatened — he  had  only 
to  go  away,  and  return  from  whence  he  came.  The  object,  therefore,  neither 
was  nor  could  have  been  any  other  than  that  of  aiding  him  in  his  resistance  to 
the  orders  of  the  government. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  make  the  case  our  own :  let  us  suppose  a  couple  of 
French  frigates  forcing  their  way  up  the  Thames,  and  battering  down  Tilbury 
fort,  in  order  to  aid  and  assist  the  French  ambassador  in  his  negociations  in 
Portland-place ;  and  we  may  then  form  some  notion  of  what  the  feelings  of 
the  Chinese  are  likely  to  have  been  at  the  storming  of  the  forts  of  the  Bocca 
Tigris !  Or  let  us  suppose  a  British  consul  landing  at  some  French  port, 
where  no  consul  had  ever  been  allowed,  without  even  a  passport ;  and  then, 
after  having  been  ordered  away  by  the  constituted  authorities,  setting  them  at 
defiance,  and  declaring  he  would  not  stir  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Would  not  his  speedy  removal  to  a  comfortable  asylum  in  the  public  prison  be 
the  inevitable  result? 

Nevertheless,  even  now,  no  personal  violence  was  offered  to  Lord  Napier. 
After  matters  had  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that  he  was  himself  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  surrender,  the  whole  amount  of  the  outrage  of  which  he  bad 
to  complain,  under  circumstances,  I  must  contend,  of  very  great  provocation, 
was  his  detention  in  the  Chinese  boat,  in  which  he  had  consented  to  embark, 
(as  a  sort  of  hostage  apparently)  until  certain  information  was  received  that 
the  men-of-war  had  retired  from  the  river.  This  act  would  have  been  justly 
characterized,  had  it  occurred  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  an  insult. 
Mr.  Lindsay  calls  it  '^  treacherous,*'  and  no  doubt  it  was  so,  as  far  as  the  inten- 
tion of  detaining  Lord  Napier  as  a  hostage  had  not  been  previously  avowed; 
but  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  **  violation  of  the  solemn  assurances  of  a  safe 
conduct.*''  This  detention  very  probably  so  far  aggravated  bis  sulTerings  from 
previous  illness  and  anxiety  of  mind  at  an  unhealthy  season,  that,  as  Mr. 
Lindsay  observes,  it  may  **  be  justly  considered  to  have  hastened,  if  not  caused^ 
his  death." 

No  man  can  entertain  a  higher  personal  respect  for  the  memory  of  Lord 
Napier  than  I  do,  or  more  deeply  deplore  the  melancholy  and  unhappy  result 
of  hb  mission;  but,  when  viewing  the  question  exclusively  in  a  political  ligbt^ 
and  with  reference  only  to  the  political  measures  it  ought  to  suggest  to  us,  we 
must  not  su£[er  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  personal  feeling,  or  nnsled  by 
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the  high  colouring  of  facts  which  those  feelings  would  naturally  lead  to,  espe- 
cially at  the  moment.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  annoyances,  to  which  he 
was  actually  subjected,  were  such  as  would  have  been  considered  by  any  indi- 
dual  in  health  worthy  of  serious  notice,  or  such  as  he  would  have  himself 
eoncldered,  had  he  happily  recovered,  matter  for  a  formal  complaint. 

I  think  I  have  pretty  well  established  that  the  case  of  Lord  Napier  is  not  a 
tenable  position  in  argument  against  the  Chinese ;  and  that,  considering  how 
CM9y  our  daimt  for  reparation  might  be  met,  by  far  stronger  claims  for  repa- 
ration on  tbeur  side,  for  forts  dismantled,  and  troops  killed  in  their  defence, 
besides  sundry  smaller  violations  of  their  laws  and  territory,  it  will  be  our 
wisest  course,  even  if  on  other  accounts  involved  in  negociations  with  the 
Chinese,  to  mdSsr  this  portion  of  the  history  of  our  transactions  with  them 
te  remain  in  oblivion. 

Sir  George  Staunton  concurs  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  proposal  (with  some  modi- 
fication in  detail),  to  withdraw  his  Majesty's  commissioners,  and  to  send 
out  **  a  person  of  no  pretensions ''  as  agent  for  the  customs ;  but  Sir  George 
is  also  of  opinion  that  a  third  embassy  to  China,  on  a  judicious  plan  and  in 
very  skilful  hands,  with  the  oo-operation  of  the  British  commercial  com- 
nranity  at  Canton,  might  succeed :  and  this  opinion  we  have  always  enter- 
tained and  expressed. 

Sir  George  has  touched  upon  the  much-talked-of  epithet  of  "  barbarian," 
said  to  be  applied  offensively  to  Europeans,  and  which  constitutes  one  of 
Mr.  Lindsay's  "  grievances;*'  and  he  pronounces  it  "  not  a  correct  trans- 
lation." Here  again,  as  the  opinion  of  this  profound  Chinese  scholar  coin- 
cides with  that  which  we  have  all  along  declared,  we  cite  the  passage  : 

With  respect  to  the  term  i?,  which  has  been  translated  *  Barbarian,'  I  am 
far  from  undertaking  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  honourable  one  that  might  have 
been  employed  to  denote  foreigners ;  and  I  shall  consider  it  a  symptom  of  the 
existence  of  a  better  feeling  towards  us  in  China,  whenever  it  shall  be  aban- 
doned, and  a  more  honourable  one  substituted  for  it.  I  only  contend  that  it 
is  wrong  to  give  it  a  directly  vituperative  sense ;  and  that,  as  the  practice  of 
thus  ^ving  the  most  offensive  sense  to  such  words,  naturally  tends  to  widen 
the  breach  between  us  and  the  Chinese,  I  think  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  the 
better.  Mr.  Lindsay  complains  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  misrepre- 
sented him ;  but  be  only  quoted  his  own  words  when  he  says  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted that  ''some  distinguished  Chinese  scholars  have  hesitated  in  their 
opinion,  whether  the  term  could  be  justly  objected  to  by  us."  Among  these 
distinguished  Chinese  scholars  must  be  reckoned  the  late  Dr.  Morrison  him- 
self, though  the  reviewer  erroneously  concedes  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  be 
in  the  opposite  scale ;  for  the  word  E  is  thus  explained  in  his  dictionary : — 
**  Foreigners  in  the  East; — foreigners  generally ;  the  character  E  being  formed 
of  to,  *  great,'  and  Arong,  *  a  bow,'  in  allusion  to  the  great  hows  used  by  foreign- 
ers in  the  East.  E-jm^  *  a  foreigner :'  E^chuen,  *  a  foreign  ship.'  " — ^Vol.  i.  p« 
131  •  Various  other  meanings  follow ;  but  not  one  which  justifies,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  the  interpretation  of  '*  barbarous,"  or  *'  barbarian."  In  de- 
fence of  the  latter  interpretation  of  the  word  E,  Mr.  Lindsay  says  he  could 
quote  numerous  passages  from  Confucius.  Now,  although  the  Chinese  are 
certainly  not  a  very  changeable  race,  yet  to  undertake  to  justify  a  translation 
of  a  word  in  modem  usage  by  the  sense  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  by  an  author  who  flourished  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  is  placing 
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rather  too  great  confidence  in  Chinese  immutability.  But  what,  after  all,  doe* 
Confucius  say,  according  to  Mr.  Lindsay? — that  the  term  E  **  denotes  those 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  is  used  almost  always  in  a  derogatory 
sense."  I  might,  therefore,  contend,  even  on  the  authority  of  Confucius, 
that  ''foreigner  "  is  the  preferable  word.  '*  Barbarian  "  is  never  used  by  us  in 
the  sense  of  *' out  of  the  pale  of  the  empire;"  and  not  almost  always,  but 
always,  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

I  cannot  omit  here  also,  to  protest  against  the  nonsensical  phrase  ''  barbarian 
eye."  The  Chinese  word,  here  translated  *eye,'  is  thus  explained  in  Dr. 
Morrison's  dictionary : — **  Moo  or  mw/i,  *  the  eye ;'  that  which  directs — the 
bead  or  principal  person."  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  when  this  epithet 
was  applied  to  Lord  Napier,  the  third,  and  not  the  Jirst,  of  these  senses  was 
intended  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  his  title  of  *'  foreign  superin- 
tendent" was  very  fairly  translated.  It  is  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  discover 
any  adequate  reason  for  employing  the  phrase  "  barbarian  eye,"  which  has 
been  so  much  ridiculed  and  animadverted  upon,  except  that  of  exaggerating 
the  offensive  and  ungracious  character  of  the  document  in  which  it  appeared. 

1  will  not,  however,  impute  to  the  translator  any  such  intention,  but  merely 
observe,  that  this  plan  of  translating,  as  it  were,  in  **  caricature,"  may  be  very 
harmless,  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to  cases  !n  which  it  merely  excites  a  laugh 
at  Chinese  ignorance  or  absurdity ;  but  when  it  has  the  effect  of  producing  or 
increasing  ill-blood  between  our  merchants  and  the  authorities  of  the  country, 
and  inflaming  their  minds  with  indignation  at  imagined  insults,  which  nothing 
but  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  can  expiate,  it  cannot  be  too  severely  repro- 
bated. It  is  unfortunately  but  too  true  that  the  Chinese  have  often  recourse 
to  offensive  and  insulting  phraseology  in  speaking  of  foreigners ;  and  I  am  no 
advocate  for  dissembling  the  fact  when  it  really  occurs :  but  the  phrase  ''  bar- 
barian eye "  appears  to  me  as  false  to  the  letter,  as  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

Under  the  sanction  of  these  remarks,  we  venture  to  express  our  astonish- 
ment that  the  execrable  st}le  in  which  Chinese  documents  are  translated 
should  have  been  tolerated  so  long.  The  Chinese-English  jargon,  which  is 
employed  to  give  an  appearance,  we  suppose,  of  literal  rendering,  if  it 
could  be  appreciated  by  the  scholars  of  China,  would  justify  their  applica- 
tion of  the  term  E  thereto,  in  its  most  offensive  sense.  Why  should  Chinese 
official  papers  be  differently  rendered  from  those  of  European  states  ?  In  our 
Journal  for  March  183 J,*  the  reader  will  find  a  version  in  decent  English 
of  Governor  Loo's  celebrated  edict  respecting  Lord  Napier,  in  which  the 
language  alone  is  changed,  not  a  single  new  idea  being  interpolated ;  and 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  sense  and  dignity  which  that  state-paper  dis- 
covers.t 

We  had  intended  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Ma- 
tbeson's  work,  which  is  a  far  more  respectable  production  than  Mr.  Lind- 
say's ;  he  is  tolerably  successful  in  scraping  together  proofs  on  one  side  of 

•  Vol  xvi..  p.  150. 

t  The  Chine»9  Repotitorp,  a  work  which  would  not  lessen  Its  ufefulness  or  iti  respectabiUty  (ooo- 
ilderlng  that  It  b  edited  by  a  mlwlonary  and  publ'ahed  uDder  the  auspices  of  a  misBlonary  sodety).  If 
it  abstained  from  controversial  politics  altogether,  has  sneered  et  this  version,  though  without  denying 
its  accuracy.  The  conductor  of  that  work  may,  perhaps,  thank  us  for  informhighim  that  we  never 
suflte  topics  to  be  treated  editorially  by  persons  who  have  any  interest  therein  t  thb  infonnatioii  may 
Mire  him  from  the  sin  of  uncharitable  insinuation  io  future. 
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the  question.  Whilst  we  were  engaged  in  its  perusal,  however,  we  received 
ibe  subjoined  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who,  though  anonymous,  proves 
himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject:  in  his  hands,  therefore,  we 
leave  Mr.  Matheson. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib  : — Mr  Matheson,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  as  a  private  merchant,  has  lately  published  a  book  under  the  title  of 
**  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  British  Trade  with  China."  He  com- 
mences by  giving  the  following  description  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Chinese, 
which,  with  one  exception,  is,  no  doubt,  substantially  correct : 

."  They  permit  to  Europeans  no  intercourse  but  of  a  commercial  character, 
and  that  only  of  the  scantiest  and  most  ungracious  description — restricted  to 
the  veriest  outposts  and  confines  of  the  empire.  Foreign  trade  receives  no 
support  from  the  Government ;  it  is  barely  tolerated ;  for  it  is  always  at 
variance  with  that  jealous  policy  which  draws  a  line  of  perpetual  demarkation 
between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world  *' — ^p.  2,  The  permission  which  we 
enjoy  to  trade  with  the  Chinese  may  be  ungracious,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be 
termed  scanty  ;  since  it  appears  from  Mr.  Matheson's  own  appendix,  that  the 
value  of  the  British  imports  to  China,  in  the  last  year  in  which  the  accounts 
were  made  up,  exceeded  twenty  mUlions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  exports  fell  little ' 
short  of  that  amount.  He  states  also,  very  truly  (p.  32),  that  this  trade 
"  supplies  an  article  of  indispensable  use  to  our  population,  and  an  almost 
indispensable  source  of  revenue  to  our  government,  involving  the  fortunes,  and 
even  livelihood,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons."  So  valuable  is  this 
trade  to  us,  that  Mr.  Matheson  describes  the  abrupt  suspension  of  it,  for  a 
month  or  two,  as  absolutely  ruinous.^^.  6. 

Mr.  Matheson  complains  (p.  45)  that  this  trade  is  **  bowed  down  with  the 
most  grievous  and  increasing  exactions ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  subjected  to  many  very  unpleasant  and  objectionable  exactions :  but,  even 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  extremely  beneficial  and  valuable  to 
England ;  and,  as  the  Chinese  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this  fact,  it  is  not  very 
snrprising  that  they  should  sometimes  reply  to  our  complaints  in  the  manner 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Matheson  : — ^*  If  they  (the  English)  dislike  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  orders  of  government,  and  consider  their  own  private  affiiirs 
Co  be  disadvantageous,  they  may  entirely  withdraw  from  the  trade,  and  not 
trouble  themselves  to  come  from  a  great  distance,  through  many  countries  of 
different  languages."— p.  12. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  replied  very  plausibly  to  a 
complaint  which  had  been  made  respecting  certdn  '*  insulting  proclamations 
suspended  against  the  Company's  hong."  They  said,  *'  It  has  been  stuck  up 
against  the  Company's  hong  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;"  why  did  they  (the 
English)  not  ^  early  indulge  their  anger,"  and  "  cease  to  come  ?" — p.  20. 

I  am  certainly  somewhat  surprised  to  find  it  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
admitted,  by  so  avowed  an  opponent  of  the  Company  as  Mr  Matheson,  that 
the  real  cause  why  our  grievances  in  China,  which  we  had  previously  found  it 
convenient  to  tolerate  for  centuries  (p.  50),  had  become  all  at  once  insuppor^ 
table,  is  no  other  than  the  abolition  of  the  East^India  Company's  monopoly ! 
He  observes,  "  That  our  intercourse  with  China  has  continued  in  a  compa- 
ratively prosperous  condition,  under  the  management  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  judgment  and  firmness  occasionally  dis- 
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played  by  the  resident  representatives  of  the  Company." — p.  24.  Again  he 
says,  ''  When  these  interruptions  (collisions  and  stoppages  of  trade)  occurred 
during  the  East-India  Company's  monopoly,  their  united  influence  and  capital 
enabled  them  sometimes  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Chinese,  and  to  sustain 
the  heavy  commercial  losses  attendant  on  the  struggle.  Widely  different,  how- 
ever, would  be  the  case  under  present  circumstances :  when  the  free-traders, 
pursuing  each  his  separate  and  disunited  view,  and  having  no  common  head 
recognised  by  the  Chinese,  must  fall  a  sacrifice,  in  detail,  to  their  well-com- 
bined machinations." — p.  55.  And,  lastly,  **  Having  seen  fit  recently  to  alter 
altogether  our  system  of  commercial  intercourse  with  China, — a  measure  which 
must  be  presumed  to  have  been  thoroughly  and  wisely  considered  before  it 
was  adopted, — we  shall  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  if  the  direct 
effect  of  our  elaborate  legislation  be,  either  to  shut  us  out  altogether  from 
China,  or  place  our  intercourse  upon  an  infinitely  more  precarious,  oppressive, 
and  ignominious  footing  than  ever :  as  will  infoliibly  be  the  result,  if  we  be 
not  now  fully  alive  to  the  nature  of  our  claims  upon  China,  and  prepared  to 
assert  them  with  resolution  and  vigour." — ^p.  51. 

The  scheme,  by  which  the  pernicious  consequences,  which  it  is  thus  declared 
would  in/alUbly  retnU  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  are  to  be  averted^ 
and  our  legislation  in  that  respect  is  to  be  $aved  from  booming  the  laughing" 
stock  of  the  worlds  appears  to  be  the  following  one : 

*'  It  is  submitted  that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  act  wisely  in  adopt- 
ting  the  suggestions  of  the  present  Canton  merchants,  who — humbly  pray,  that 
an  ambassador  be  directed  to  proceed  to  a  convenient  station  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  China,  as  near  to  the  capital  of  the  country  as  might  be  found  expe- 
di«pt^  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  the  line,  attended  by  a  sufficient  mari- 
time force,  which, — they  are  of  opinion  need  not  consist  of  more  than  two 
frigates,  and  three  or  four  armed  vessels  of  light  draft,  together  with  a  steam* 
vessel,  all  fully  manned— and  that  he  might  be  thus  placed  in  a  position  to 
demand  the  reparations  and  concessions  above  suggested." — ^p.  74. 

These  had  been  thus  described:  "  we  desire  him  (the  emperor  of  China)  to 
drop  for  ever  the  arrogant  and  offensive  language  so  long  adopted  by  himself 
and  his  ministers,  in  speaking  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  subjects ; 
to  give  reparation  for  the  fatal  insults  offered  to  Lord  Napier,  and  to  the 
national  honour,  in  firing  at  her  flag;  as  well  as  remuneration  for  the  losses  we 
sustained  by  the  detention  of  our  ships  during  the  stoppage  of  our  trade  on 
that  occasion ;  to  extend  to  our  fellow-subjects  at  Canton  the  full  protection 
of  the  Chinese  laws ;  to  forbid  the  longer  infliction  by  the  local  authorities  of 
the  intolerable  indignities  and  impositions  under  which  our  traders  have  so  long 
suffered,  and  to  accede  to  commercial  arrangements  that  may  be  reasonable 
and  mutually  beneficial.  This  is  the  short  sum  of  all  that  it  is  desired  our 
government  should  demand  from  that  of  China." — p.  71* 

It  is  difficult  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  propositions  which  this  Utile  armament 
is  to  enforce ;  the  concession  of  which,  it  is  easy  to  shew,  nothing  but  the 
most  abject  submission  of  the  vast  empire  of  China  to  the  terror  of  our  arms, 
and  the  reduction  of  its  emperor  to  much  the  same  position  as  that  which  the 
Great  Mogul  at  present  has  the  honour  of  holding  under  our  protection  at 
Delhi,  could  possibly  be  expected  to  extort  from  them.  For,  however  reason- 
able some  of  the  propositions  may  be,  is  there  any  nation  in  the  world,  having 
the  smallest  shadow  of  independence  left,  that  would  submit  to  them  in  the 
aggregate?  Take  one  of  the  propositions,  by  way  of  an  example.  We  force 
a  passage  between  their  forts,  up  one  of  their  principal  rivers ;  and,  upon  being 
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resisted,  we  nearly  demolish  their  forts,  killing  several  of  the  garrison  who 
defended  them ;  and,  afler  this  violent  and  most  inexcusable  aggression,  in- 
stead of  coming  forward  with  any  explanation  or  apology,  we  have  theunblush« 
ing  effrontery  to  call  upon  the  poor  defeated  Chinese  to  make  reparation  for 
having  presumed  to  resist  us,  and  for  having  fired  on  our  national  flag  I 

As  to  desiring  the  emperor  of  China  to  drop  for  ever  his  arrogant  and  offen- 
sive language;  we  might  almost  as  well  call  upon  the  poor  emperor  to  drop 
the  Chinese  language  altogether,  and  to  speak  and  write  in  future  in  English  ! 
for  the  spirit  of  supreme  and  univertal  dominion,  however  absurd  it  may  be,  is 
so  incorporated  in  all  their  state  phraseology,  that  I  doubt  whether  even  a 
single  word  of  it  could  be  retained,  that  might  not  be  construed  into  an  ofience. 
Arrogant,  however,  as  the  emperor  of  China's  language  may  be,  he  never 
went  quite  the  length  of  calling  himself  *'  king  of  England,"  as  our  sovereign 
for  centuries  called  himself  **  king  of  France ;"  and  yet  France,  high-spirited 
as  she  is,  tolerated  this  insult,  and  never  went  to  war  with  us,  in  order  to  com- 
pel us  to  renounce  the  title  ! 

It  is  mentioned,  p.  7d>  **  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  immense  preparations 
recently  made  by  the  local  government  to  oppose  the  expected  advance  towards 
Canton,  of  his  Majesty's  frigates,  after  they  had  passed  the  Bogue,  has  been 
extorted  from  the  hong  merchants."  This  seems  hard ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  hong  merchants  enjoy,  by  favour  of  the  state,  the  exclu- 
sive profits  of  the  trade ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  quite  so  unreasonable 
to  make  them  bear  the  burthens  arising  out  of  it,  such  as  the  armament  in 
question  might  be  fairly  considered.  We  act  precisely  upon  the  same  principle 
in  this  country,  when  we  call  upon  the  East-India  Company  to  defray,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  a  portion  of  the  charge  of  his  Majesty's  navy. 

Much  is  said  by  Mr.  Matheson  about  the  English  ladies  not  being  allowed  to 
visit  Canton.  ^  The  laws  of  nature  are  outraged — for  their  wives  are  sepa^ 
rated  from  their  husbands  and  compelled  to  reside  eighty  miles  off,  at  Macao— 
an  insult  perfectly  gratuitous." — p.  49.  '^  Is  it  not  revolting  to  common  sense 
and  common  humanity,  to  think  that  the  mere  appearance  of  an  English  lady 
at  Canton,  should  have  led  to  the  most  alarming  and  protracted  misunder- 
standings ?" — p.  66.  This  seems  very  hard  and  very  absurd ;  but  when  we 
reflect  a  little,  and  recollect  that  the  Chinese  know  very  well,  that  we  com- 
menced at  Calcutta,  as  well  as  at  Canton,  with  nothing  but  a  factory ,  but  ended 
in  the  former  case  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  not  quite  so 
unnatural  in  the  Chinese  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  obtia  principOsy  and 
accordingly  to  insist  that  our/aciories  should  be  limited  to  their  originalpur^ 
po$e9y  and  not  allowed  to  be  mw^t  domiciles  for  our  wives  and  families. 

Mr.  Matheson  has  inserted,  p.  109,  a  translation  of  a  singular  imperial  edict, 
on  the  subject  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Napier's  mission ;  in  which  the  emperor 
expresses  a  suspicion  that  the  conduct  of  '*  Lord  Napier,  and  others,  disobey- 
ing the  national  laws,  and  bringing  forces  into  the  inner  river,"  might  be  "  owing 
to  the  numerous  extortions  of  the  Canton  native  merchants."  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  part  of  the  refined  and  artful  policy  of  the  Chinese  system  of  government, 
to  impute,  in  every  case  of  disturbance,  a  share  of  the  blame  to  its  own  officers 
and  people.  The  power  that  foreigners  derive  from  this  circumstance,  if  at 
amy  time  implicating  the  local  authorities,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  their  supe> 
riors,  has  sometimes  been  wielded  by  the  servants  of  the  Company  with  great 
advantage ;  but  it  obviously  must  be  exercised  with  moderation  and  discretion; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character  and  feel- 
ings of  this  singular  people,  which  nothing  but  mature  experience  can  supply. 

London,  April  Ibth,  1836.  I  am»  &c.  .Sinensis. 
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THE  FAY  AND  THE  PERI. 

The  Peri. 
Beautiful  spirit,  come  with  roe 
Over  the  blue  enchanted  sea : 
Morn  and  evening  thou  can*st  play 
In  my  garden,  where  the  breeze 
Warbles  through  the  golden  trees ; 
No  shadow  falls  upon  the  day  : 
There  thy  mother's  arms  await 
Her  cherish'd  infant  at  the  gate. 

Of  Peris  I  the  loveliest  far — 
My  sisters  near  the  morning-star, 
In  ever-youthful  bloom  abide ; 
But  pale  their  lustre  by  my  side — 
A  silken  turban  wreathes  my  head. 
Rubies  on  my  arms  are  spread. 
While  sailing  slowly  through  the  sky. 
By  the  up-looker's  dazzled  eye. 
Are  seen  my  wings  of  purple  hue. 
Glittering  with  Elysian  dew. 

Whiter  than  a  far-off  sail 

My  form  If  beauty  glows, 

Fair  as  on  a  summer  night 

Dawns  the  Sleep-Star's  balmy  light; 

And  fragrant  as  the  early  rose 

That  scents  the  green  Arabian  vale. 

Soothing  the  pilgrim  as  he  goes. 

The  Fay. 
Beautiful  Infant  (said  the  Fay) 
In  the  region  of  the  Sun 
I  dwell,  where  in  a  rich  array 
The  clouds  encircle  the  king  of  day. 
His  radiant  journey  done. 

My  wings  are  golden  of  glorious  sheen. 
As  oft  on  amorous  poet's  strain. 
Glimmer  at  night,  when  meadows  green 
Sparkle  with  the  perfumed  rain. 
While  the  Sun  goes  and  comes  again. 
And  clear  my  hand,  as  stream  that  flows ; 
And  sweet  my  breath,  as  airs  of  May ; 
And  o'er  my  ivory  shoulders  stray 
Locks  of  sunshine ; — music  creeps 
From  my  odorous  lips  of  rose. 

Follow !  follow  !  I  have  caves 
Of  pearl  beneath  the  azure  waves. 
And  tents  all  woven  pleasantly 
In  verdant  glades  of  Faery. 
Come,  beloved  child,  with  me. 
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And  I  will  bear  thee  to  the  bowers 
Where  clotids  are  painted  o'er  like  fl<iwcr.s, 
And  pour  into  thy  charmed  ear 
Songs  a  mortal  cannot  hear ; 
Harmonies  so  sweet  and  ripe, 
As  no  inspired  Shepherd's  pipe 
Ere  breathed  into  Arcadian  glen, 
Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

The  Peri. 
My  home  is  afar  in  the  bright  Orient, 
Where  the  Sun,  like  a  king,  in  his  purple  tent, 
Reigneth  for  ever  in  gorgeous  pride — 
So  wafling  the  prince  of  a  rich  countree 

To  the  soft  flute's  melody, 
A  golden  vessel  is  seen  to  glide. 
Kindling  the  water  by  its  side. 

Vast  cities  are  mine  of  power  and  delight, 
Lahore  with  its  flowers,  Golconda,  Cashmere; 
And  Ispahan,  dear  to  the  pilgrim's  sight ; 
And  Bagdad,  whose  towers  to  heaven  uprear ; 

Halep  that  pours  on  the  startled  ear, 
From  its  busy  marts  the  gathering  roar. 
As  of  ocean  beating  at  night  on  the  shore. 

Mysore  is  a  queen  on  her  stately  throne. 
Thy  white  domes,  Medina,  gleam  on  the  eye, — 
Thy  radiant  kiosks  with  their  arrowy  spires, 
Shooting  afar  their  golden  fires 
Into  the  flashing  sky, — 
Like  a  forest  of  spears  that  startle  the  gaze 
Of  the  enemy  with  the  vivid  blaze. 

Come  then,  beautiful  child,  with  me. 
Come  to  the  bowers  of  Araby, 
To  the  land  of  the  date  and  the  purple  vine. 
Where  Pleasure  her  rosy  wreaths  doth  twine. 

And  Gladness  shall  be  always  thine ; 
Singing  at  night  beside  thy  bed. 
Scattering  flowers  under  thy  head. 

Beneath  a  verdant  tent  of  leaves, 
Arching  the  flowery  carpet  o'er, 
Thou  shalt  bear  the  pipe  on  summer-eves 
Its  lay  of  rustic  music  pour — 

While,  upon  the  grassy  floor, 
Light  footsteps,  in  the  hour  of  calm. 
Darken  the  shadow  of  the  palm. 

The  Fay, 
Come  to  the  radiant  homes  of  the  Blest, 
Where  meadow,  and  fountain,  in  light  are  drest. 
And  the  bowers  of  verdure  never  decay, 
And  the  glow  of  the  summer  dies  not  away. 
AsiatJourtt,^.^.\oL.*10.  No.77.  K. 
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Come  where  the  autumn-winds  never  can  sweep. 
And  the  streams  of  the  forest  sing  thee  to  sleep. 
Like  a  fond  sister  charming  the  eyes  of  a  brother  ; 
Or  a  little  one  lulled  on  the  breast  of  its  mother. 

Beautiful,  beautiful !  hasten  to  me  ! 
Coloured  with  purple  thy  wings  shall  be; 
Flowers  that  fade  not  thy  forehead  shall  twine. 
Over  thee,  sunlight,  that  sets  not,  shall  shine. 

The  infant  listened  to  the  strain. 
Now  here,  now  there,  its  thoughts  were  driven — 
But  the  Fay  and  the  Peri  waited  in  vain — 
The  child  hath  flown  to  Heaven. 


EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

M.    CHAMPOLLION*S   ORAMMAIRE    EGYPTIENNE. 

The  extension  which  the  late  M.  Champollion  gave  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Young  in  Egyptian  cryptography,  created  a  vivid  curiosity  to  learn  the  exact 
principles  of  his  system  of  interpretation,  which  he  never  expounded  in  bis 
life-time,  but  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  developed  in  his  grammar,  which 
is  now  publishing  as  a  posthumous  work.  We  happened  to  have  been  amongst 
the  few  who  doubted  from  the  beginning  the  truth  of  M.  Champol lion's  theory, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  interpretations  he  professed  to  give  of  hieroglyphi- 
cal  texts.  The  chief  grounds  of  our  distrust  were,  first,  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  testing  their  accuracy,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  intermediate 
language  into  which  the  signs,  symbolic  or  phonetic,  were  translated ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  suspicious  shyness  of  M.  Champollion  of  trying  his  theory 
by  such  imperfect  tests  as  were  accessible.  The  objections  to  the  system  arc 
detailed  in  an  article  in  a  preceding  volume,*  which  was  written  by  the  late 
M.  Klaproth,  and  more  fully  in  a  work  by  that  profound  linguist,  entitled 
Examen  Critique  det  Travaux  defeu  M.  Champo/lioUf  sur  le$  Hieroglyphes. 

The  Grammaire  Egyptienne  has  been  recently  subjected  to  an  acute  and 
skilful  criticism  by  Dr.  Dujardin,  of  Paris,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  subject  of  hieroglyphics,  and  is  an  excellent  Coptic  scholar, 
in  some  consecutive  numbers  of  a  Paris  scientific  paper.f  Two  of  these  papers 
are  anonymous ;  but,  from  internal  evidence,  we  shall  probably  not  err  in  as- 
cribing them  all  to  his  pen. 

In  his  first  article,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

*'  The  publication  of  M.  Champollion's  Grammaire  Egyptienne  has  thrown 
roe  into  a  strange  perplexity.  I  fancied  that  I  was  preparing  myself  advan- 
tageously for  penetrating  this  sanctuary,  by  replenishing  my  memory  with  the 
contents  of  Coptic  books,  and  of  the  grammars  and  dictionaries  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  our  libraries.  I  had  some  reason  for  indulging  this  notion,  though, 
unhappily,  it  has  proved  completely  fallacious.  M.  Etienne  Quatremere  had 
informed  me,  in  his  researches  into  the  literature  of  Egypt,  that,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  most  scholars,  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Scriptures  existed  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era;  it  would,  therefore,  follow  that  this 
version  would  supply  us  with   the  language  spoken  in  Egypt  at  the  period  of 

•  Vol.  y\.  p.  273.  \  VEcho  du  Monde  Savant,  for  March  3.  10,  17.  and  94. 
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the  Antonines ;  and  the  researches  of  M.  Latronne  demonstrated  to  me,  very 
satisfactorily,  that  Egyptian  monuments  were  erected  at  that  date,  and  deco- 
rated with  hieroglyphicai  legends,  like  those  on  the  most  ancient  monuments. 
*  The  Egyptians,'  he  observes,  ^  repaired  the  temples  of  their  gods,  completed 
or  decorated  them,  and  even  built  new  ones,  at  least  down  to  the  end  of  the 
aecond  century  of  our  era ;  and  these  works  were  executed  in  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  very  like  the  antecedent  style;  so  much  so,  that  the 
difference  was  perceptible  only  by  the  experienced  eye  of  an  artist.'  In  fact, 
it  results,  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  inscriptions  restored  by  this  able  archaeo- 
logist, that  the  great  temple  of  Denderah  was  decorated  under  Tiberius,  ar.d 
that  of  Esneh,  under  Claudius ;  and  that  all  the  sculptures  of  the  pronaos,  as 
well  as  the  zodiac,  of  the  little  temple  of  Esneh,  must  have  been  traced  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

^  When  M.  Champollion,  after  reading  on  the  monuments  referred  to  the 
names  of  different  Roman  emperors,  such  as  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Adrian,  and 
Antoninus,  declared  that,  applying  the  same  method  of  reading  to  the  texts  in 
which  these  names  were  contained,  he  had  succeeded  in  reading  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  each  inscription,  I  was  naturally  led  to  think  that  the  result  of 
these  readings  could  be  nothing  else  than  phrases  belonging  to  the  Egyptian 
tongne  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  contained  in  the  Coptic  version 
the  Bible.  If  I  fell  into  an  error,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  excusable  one,  and 
others  have  erred  with  me ;  for  example,  M.  Peyron  and  Mr.  Tattam.  The 
former^  in  the  arrangement  of  his  dictionary,  has  sacrificed  the  customary,  and 
most  convenient  order,  with  the  only  view  of  rendering  his  work  more  adapted 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  hieroglyphicai  legends.  Mr.  Tattam,  without  aban- 
doning the  ordinary  alphabetical  arrangement,  has  indicated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  letter  the  different  homophonous  characters  which  correspond  to 
it  in  the  system  of  M.  Champollion.  These  two  gentlemen  must,  therefore, 
have  been  deceived  as  well  as  I ;  for  it  is  incongruous  to  suppose  that  they 
knew  at  the  time  of  what  little  utility  their  labours  would  prove  towards  the 
reading  of  hieroglyphicai  legends  according  to  the  principles  of  the  new 
method. 

"  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  ill  success  which  has  attended  my  attempts  to 
apply  this  method ;  because  it  will  be  said.  With  reason,  that  the  inexpertness 
of  the  student  proves  nothing  against  its  principles ;  but  I  may  state  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  the  master  with  this 
Coptic  language  with  which  I  had  stored  ray  head.  Most  assuredly,  after 
M.  Champollion  affirmed  that,  in  the  hieroglyphicai  texts,  may  be  found  most 
of  the  words  of  the  Egyptian  language  transcribed  in  phonetic  signs,  and 
differing  from  those  very  words  written  in  Greek  letters,  in  Coptic  texts,  only 
in  the  absence  or  position  of  certain  vowels, — after  hearing  this,  I  was  far  from 
looking  for  the  misadventure  I  have  experienced.  True  it  is,  I  have,  in  the  first 
place,  met  with  a  table  containing  a  number  of  words,  all  of  them,  or  nearly 
all,  Coptic,  placed  in  correspondence  with  isolated  groupes,  which,  by  means 
of  the  new  method,  may  be  read  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  next  place,  other 
tables  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  phonetic  name  is  followed  by  the  form  of 
the  object  expressed,  or  by  some  peculiar  sign,  which  the  author  calls  deter^ 
minative.  If  to  these  lists  of  indications  had  been  added  the  inscriptions 
from  whence  the  groupes  were  taken,  and  proof  that,  in  those  inscriptions, 
the  groupes  in  question  have  the  sense  attributed  to  them  by  M.  Champollion's 
reading,  such  tables  might  prove  something.  M.  Champollion  has  signs  for  all 
the  Coptic  articulations;  it  would,  therefore,  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  draw 
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up  a  complete  Coptic  dictionary  by  means  of  his  alphabet.  The  only  result  to 
be  drawn  from  these  tables  is,  that  when  we  choose  to  take  the  trouble,  we 
may  substitute  for  the  Coptic  letters  signs  which  have,  or  to  which  are  attri- 
buted, the  same  value.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  groupes  adduced  by 
M.  Champollion  have  been  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  method;  but 
what  is  requisite  to  be  shewn  is,  that  they  have  the  sense  which  M.  Cham- 
pollion's  method  of  lecture  ascribes  to  them  in  the  places  where  they  occur. 
Another  consequence  seems  to  me,  however,  likely  also  to  result  from  the 
tables,  which  is,  that  the  author  regards  the  words  of  our  Coptic  dictionaries 
as  necessarily  to  be  read  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  one  of  the  phrases  employed  as  examples  in  the  work,  which  does  not 
show  that  such  an  inference  would  prove  an  egregious  mistake.  M.  Cham- 
pollion tells  us  that  the  language  read  by  his  method  is  antique  Egyptian.  This 
antique  Egyptian  is  read  on  the  monuments  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  those  of  the 
Ptolemys,  in  the  Rosetta  inscription,  and  on  the  monuments  of  the  Roman 
era.  Hieroglyphics  were  read  in  antique  Egyptian  at  the  very  period  when  the 
Coptic  which  now  remains  was  spoken.  Moreover,  in  order  not  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  only  possible  demonstration  of  his  new  method,  M.  Cham- 
pollion is  careful  to  notice,  that  between  the  antique  Egyptian  and  the  Coptic, 
which  were  spoken  simultaneously,  there  is  no  essential  difference.  He,  there- 
fore, assumes  the  Coptic  language  as  the  term  of  comparison ;  and  this  is  the 
way  he  establishes  his  system : — 

*'  *  My  alphabet,  resulting  from  the  reading  of  proper  names,  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  hieroglyphical  texts,  which  are  three  parts  or  less  phonetic ; 
in  short,  to  cite  only  terms  most  frequently  employed,  *  God '  is  noute  in  the 
language  of  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  well !  my  method  gives  nter ; 
*  king  *  is  pourro,  perro  ;  my  method  gives  souten  or  hUc ;  *  father '  is  i6t ;  my 
method  gives  tfe^  etj^  lye :  and  here  occurs  a  circumstance  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  antique  Egyptian,  namely,  that  y  is  never  preceded  by  a  consonant  in 
Coptic  words.  *  Son '  is  schere,  schire;  my  method  gives  se^  or  si ;  *  old  '  is 
phello  ;  my  method  gives  oeri ;  *  soul '  is  pake  ;  my  method  gives  phai ;  *  dis- 
course '  is  pschage  ;  my  method  gives  got  or  gt ;  *  to  be  veracious '  is  geme  ; 
my  method  gives  mefaue ;  here  again  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  antique  Egyptian, 
which  is  that,  in  a  compound  word,  the  verb  is  placed  afler  its  case,  which 
never  occurs  in  Coptic  words.  I  might  here  go  on  to  cite  a  multitude  of  other 
resemblances  of  a  like  nature.  You  see,  then,  that  my  method  of  lecture  is 
admirable;  and  if  you  observe  a  few  differences  between  the  words  read  by  my 
method  and  those  in  the  Egyptian  language  of  the  second  century,  there  is 
nothing  essential  in  these  variations.* 

'*  Here  I  must  pause  a  little,  to  take  breath ;  for  one  cannot  assent  to  such 
a  kind  of  demonstration  at  once,  and  with  perfect  ease.  If  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  is  allowed,  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  it  might  be  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  black  and  white. 

*'  As  I  have  already  observed,  that  not  one  of  the  examples  adduced  by 
M.  Champollion  sanctions  the  belief  that  he  had  intended  to  read  the  hiero- 
glyphical legends  by  means  of  the  Egyptian  language  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  make  one  or  two  quotations,  which  are 
taken  at  random.  The  phrase  *  and  to  other  gods  of  this  temple,*  on  the 
pronaos  of  the  temple  of  Esneh,  decorated  under  the  Emperor  CUmdius, 
reads  in  antique  Egyptian,  hr  chet  nter  nerpepen:  in  the  Egyptian  language  of 
the  second  century,  it  reads  :  men  enkenoute  cmpeierpe  pai.  Observe,  that  the 
word  *  erpe,*  common  to  the  two,  is  not  read  according  to  the  phonetic  method. 
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iHit  taken  from  a  Coptic  dictionary  and  placed  under  a  mute  symbol.  Another 
example  \a  from  the  same  temple  of  Esneh:  ^ptimai  oeri  tfe  nnentr,'  which, 
read  by  the  new  method,  signifies,  in  antique  Egyptian,  *  the  beloved  son,  the 
eldest  of  the  father  of  the  gods ;'  in  the  Egyptian  language  of  the  second  cen- 
tury this  could  be  expressed  no  otherwise  than  by  pschere  emmerit  pscherpem- 
wttse  eniepeiot  ennenoute.  Lastly,  not  to  cite  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the 
other,  the  skilful  inventor  of  the  new  method  read  on  the  palace  of  Kurnah, 
at  Thebes,  this  phrase :  get  ennentr  enpsensiy  which  signifies,  he  says,  in  antique 
Egyptian,  '  discourse  made  by  the  gods  to  their  son,'  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  Coptic  in  any  other  way  than  this :  ptchage  ennenoute  ha  poutchere, 

"  Whoever  has  opened  a  Coptic  book  will  ask  himself  what  this  new,  this 
really  new  language  can  be,  in  which  are  mixed  and  confounded  together 
words  borrowed  indifferently  from  the  Thebaic,  the  Memphitic,  and  the  Bash- 
muric  dialects.  For  my  own  part,  after  incurring  great  expense  and  great  loss 
of  time,  and  turning  over  all  that  remains  in  the  Coptic  tongue,  I  now  run  my 
bead  against  the  an/t^ti^  Egyptbn,  which,  verily,  is  new  indeed  !" 

In  a  subsequent  article,  to  which  M.  Dujardin  has  appended  his  name,  he 
examines  the  Grammaire  with  rigour,  and  with  some  pleasantry,  but  without 
unnecessary  asperity ;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  complaint  made  by  one  of 
M.  Cbampollion's  admirers,  in  the  Echo,  of  the  '*  more  than  vivacious  attacks 
upon  an  iiJusiration  that  does  honour  to  France,"  is  neither  reasonable  in  itself 
nor  complimentary  to  the  author  of  the  Egyptian  grammar.  '*  We  can  readily 
conceive,"  says  M.  Dujardin,  "  that  our  correspondent  (the  writer  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter)  must  have  been  sadly  disappointed  when  he  sought  the  key  of  the 
new  method  in  the  grammars  of  Tuki,  Valperga  and  Scholtz,  in  the  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  Mr.  Tattam,  as  well  as  in  the  dictionaries  of  Lacroze  and  M. 
Peyron.  But,  my  dear  Sir,  the  books  you  unfortunately  opened  are  the  most 
determined  adversaries,— the  most  cruel  enemies,— of  the  work  of  our  illus- 
trious antiquary.  You  will  have  pretty  work,  indeed,  in  comparing  Coptic 
words  with  those  of  antique  Egyptian,  Coptic  phrases  with  phrases  of  the 
sacred  language.  What  does  this  prove  ?  That  the  difference  between  the 
two  tongues  is  great,— vast  if  you  please, — I  must  admit;  but  that  is  all.  You 
will  have  to  conclude  that  the  antique  Egyptian  must  have  been  spoken  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  Coptic  books,  and  that  the  latter  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  method.  M.  Charopolliop,  being  unable  to  find  all  at  once  a 
complete  glossary  of  the  sacred  tongue,  termed  the  antique' Egyptian,  and 
being  unwilling  to  leave  the  translation  of  the  examples  he  cited,  incomplete, 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  Coptic  language,  to  employ  it  as  an 
auxiliary,  when  the  texts,  becoming  symbolical,  no  longer  allowed  of  his  me- 
thod of  lecture :  but  he  made  those  loans  with  so  affected  a  negligence,  and  so 
manifest  a  disdain  of  the  simplest  rules  of  this  tongue,  that  one  cannot  suspect 
any  secret  design.  M.  Champollion  knew  the  Coptic ;  he  knew  it  perfectly, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  seems  to  say,  at  every  line  of  his  book :  you 
perceive  that  the  Coptic  language  is  here  but  a  kind  of  out-work ;  it  is  but  a 
mere  redundancy  in  the  edifice  I  have  raised ;  if  I  make  any  use  of  it  at  all,  it 
b  in  order  not  to  shock  those  who  are  still  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Coptic 
tongue :  but  you  see  in  what  manner  I  employ  it. 

**  Throughout  M.  Cbampollion's  book,  in  fact,  you  will  constantly  find  the 
plural  indeterminate  article  of  the  Memphitic  dialect,  han,  associated  with  the 
plural  of  the  Thebaic  dialect,  and  followed  or  preceded  by  a  noun  of  number, 
which  Coptic  syntax  does  not  admit  any  more  than  ours.  In  every  page  will 
be  found,  under  a  symbol  which  appears  to  express  the  idea  of  toialUy,  the 
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word  mb  preferred,  I  know  not  why,  to  nim  of  the  Thebaic  dialect,  and  to 
mben  of  the  Memphitic,  and  clapped  to  a  substantive  which  precedes  a  simple 
or  possessive  article,  and  it  will  also  be  found  employed  absolutely,  whereas 
the  Coptic  admits  of  neither.  The  words  go^  *  head,'  rat, '  foot,'  ro,  '  mouth/ 
never  appear  but  with  simple  or  possessive  articles :  petiOf  '  thy  mouth  ;*  nr- 
trat,  'thy  feet;'  cnsengOy  *  their  heads;'  whereas,  in  Coptic  books,  the  same 
words  admit  of  terminations  only ;  such  as  rof,  '  his  mouth  ;'  gos,  '  his  head  ;* 
ratou,  *  their  feet.*  I  may  add  that  the  possessive  articles  pet,  net^  ensen, 
are  altogether  foreign  to  the  Coptic  language,  and  belong  only  to  the  antique 
Egyptian." 

Dr.  Dujardin  then  points  out  instances  of  words  distorted  from  their  true 
meaning ;  of  arbitrary  changes  of  gender  and  even  of  parts  of  speech  (adjec- 
tives being  used  as  verbs),  of  false  compounds,  &c. 

In  another  article,  he  considers  the  assertion  of  M.  Etienne  Quatremere, 
that  the  reading  of  the  Pharaonic  inscriptions  is  fortified  by  irresistible  evidence 
of  the  following  fact,^that  the  modern  Coptic  language  was  that  of  the  ancient 
subjects  of  Sesostris. 

^  This  assertion,"  observes  M.  Dujardin,  **  is  far  from  being  demonstrated. 
M.  Champollion  has  endeavoured  to  apply  his  method  of  lecture  to  the  hiero- 
glyphical  legends ;  but  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  essays  ?  Numerous  mo- 
numents, bearing  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  are  scattered  throughout  the 
valley  of  the  Nile;  some  were  covered  with  their  sculptures  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity;  others  are  of  a  date  two  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  Ro- 
man domination;  the  rest  occupy  the  vast  interval  between  these  two  limits. 
The  whole  of  these  inscriptions,  to  whatever  epoch  they  belong,  have,  down 
to  the  present  day,  eluded  every  attempt  at  interpretation.  What  resource 
have  we  for  decyphering  them  ?  The  learned  concur  in  thinking  that  the  Cop- 
tic, as  we  now  possess  it,  was  the  language  spoken  in  Egypt  in  the  early  times 
of  Christianity.  If  we  discard  the  hypothesis  of  a  sacred  language,  employed 
by  the  sacerdotal  caste  at  the  same  time  that  the  rest  of  the  people  used 
a  vulgar  tongue,  it  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Coptic,  and  in  its  vocabularies,  that 
we  must  necessarily  find  our  starting  point,  and  establish  our  point  d^appui,  in 
an  attempt  to  decypher  the  hieroglyphical  legends.  Taking  into  account  the 
differences  which  possibly  exist  between  the  lapidary  style  and  that  of  books, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  make  our  new  experiments  on  the  most  recent 
monuments, — the  temples  of  Esneh  for  example, — and  if  the  results  shall  but 
so  slightly  differ  from  the  Coptic  as  to  justify  our  ascribing  the  difference  to  the 
ellipses  of  the  lapidary  style,  the  method  employed  will  receive  a  primary 
demonstration.  Passing,  in  the  next  place,  to  monuments  of  a  date  a  little 
more  remote, — the  Rosetta  inscription,  for  example,  which  carries  us  back  to 
the  Greek  domination, — if  we  obtain  results  a  little  further  removed  from  the 
modern  Coptic,  without,  however,  exceeding  certain  limits,  the  method  will 
have  successfully  sustained  a  second  test.  In  fact,  the  Egyptian  language  may 
very  well  have  undergone,  in  the  interval  of  several  generations,  some  modi> 
fications ;  but  the  difference  must  not  overpass  certain  limits,  otherwise  the 
syntax  and  the  dictionaries  of  the  Coptic  will  become  useless,  and  we  shall  be 
unable  to  proceed  a  step  further.  With  respect  to  the  Rosetta  inscription, 
we  have  a  means  of  verification  in  the  Greek  translation  placed  below  the 
hieroglyphics,  which  is  wanting  in  the  first  demonstration.  Ascending  gra- 
dually, step  by  step,  towards  the  most  ancient  monuments,  by  a  succession  of 
slight  modifications,  wc  may  arrive  at  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  of 
the  era  of  Sesostris,  and  be  able  to  translate  with  certainty  an  Egyptian  Ian- 
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guoge  ditfering  perceptibly  from  the  Coptic,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  neutralize 
its  syntax  and  dictionaries,  whereby  we  should  lose  the  only  thread  which  can 
guide  U8« 

**  The  course  I  have  here  traced  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  rational  one : 
such  a  method,  which  will  reveal  to  us,  from  age  to  age,  some  slight  modifica- 
tions to  be  introduced  into  the  grammar  and  dictionaries  of  the  Coptic  language, 
will  be  readily  admitted.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  M.  ChampoUion's  method  ? 
Let  us  see. 

*'  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  am  bound  to  notice  an  objection  that  may  be 
offered ;  namely,  that,  as  only  a  third  part  of  the  Grammaire  Egyptienne  has 
yet  appeared,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  principles  of  the  new  method  can  be 
disclosed,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  form  a  judgment  of  a  system  the  exposition 
of  which  is  incomplete?  But  the  first  part  of  the  grammar  contains  a  vast 
number  of  examples  translated  by  the  author  in  conformity  with  his  system  of 
principles ;  these  examples  are  taken  from  monuments  of  all  ages,  as  well 
those  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  as  of  the  remotest  epochs ;  the  relations 
which  may  subsist  between  these  translations  and  the  Coptic  language  of  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  affected  by  the  publication  of  the  second  and  third  parts, 
and  these  relations  alone  I  have  proposed  to  examine. 

'*  I  know  not  whether  M.  Champollion  has  proceeded  according  to  chrono- 
logical order ;  but  I  perceive  that  his  readings  of  the  most  recent  inscriptions 
differ  from  the  Coptic,  which  was  in  use  at  the  period  when  they  were  made, 
quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  more  ancient  inscriptions ;  and  this  difference  is 
so  striking,  that,  if  we  reject  the  Coptic  characters,  which  alone  give  the 
phrases  cited  an  Egyptian  aspect,  it  would  be,  I  do  not  say  very  difficult,  but 
absolutely  impossible,  to  discern  the  most  distant  affinity  between  them  and 
the  modern  Coptic.  The  instances  are  so  numerous,  that  I  need  adduce  no 
more  than  those  noticed  in  a  former  article. 

*'  M.  Champollion  has,  therefore,  failed  in  his  attempts  to  make  out  the 
only  practicable  demonstration,  namely,  that  which  the  Coptic  language  ought 
to  furnish.  He  has  fallen  into  a  complete  illusion  as  to  the  result  of  his  essays, 
and,  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  his  method,  he  has  forgotten  that  it  must 
be  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  practical  application,  and  that,  instead  of 
modifying  dictionaries  by  means  of  his  new  principles,  those  principles  ought 
themselves  to  be  firmly  established  upon  our  dictionaries. 

**  Moreover,  was  the  author  of  the  Grammaire  Egyptienne  properly  quali- 
fied to  judge  as  to  the  point  where  the  differences  between  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage of  the  second  century  and  that  of  preceding  ages  ought  to  stop?  Of 
this  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  when  we  find  (as  I  have  before  shewn)  that, 
when  he  set  about  translating  texts  mostly  symbolical,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Coptic,  he  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  simplest  rules  of  its  syntax.  M. 
Champollion  was  under  a  delusion  if  he  thought  it  needless  to  study  carefully 
the  Coptic,  because  he  did  not  expect  to  find  it  on  monuments  such  as  we  have 
it  now ;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  inscriptions  existing  of  the  second 
century,  and  consequently  of  a  period  when  the  Egyptian  language  we  now 
possess  was  actually  spoken  ;  and  secondly,  because  this  language  is  the  only 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  safely  rest  in  our  endeavours  to  decypher  the 
inscriptions.  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  whole  ?  Why,  that  M.  Cham- 
pollion keu  completely  failed,  and  that  he  erroneously  persuaded  himself  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  yet  remains  to  be  resolved.^* 
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(     72    ) 
MAY-DAY  WITH  THE  MUSKS. 

O  nuned  at  happy  distance  from  the  cares 
Of  a  too  anxious  world,  mild  pastoral  muse ; 
That,  to  the  sparkling  crown  Urania  waars. 
And  to  her  sister  Clio's  laurel  wreath, 
Preferr'd  a  garland  culled  from  purple  heath. 
Or  blooming  thicket  moist  with  morning  dews ; 
And  was  it  granted  to  the  simple  ear 
Of  thy  onitented  Votary 
Such  melody  to  hear  ? 
Him  rather  suits  it,  side  by  side  with  thee. 
Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence. 
While  thy  tried  lute  hangs  on  the  hawthorn  tree, 
To  lie  and  listen,  till  o'er-drowsied  sense 
Sinks,  hardly  conscious  of  the  influence. 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  bee. 

WordtworilCt "  Vtmal  Ode." 

Once  more,  once  more,  beloved  May, 
I  see  the  beauty  of  thy  feet 
Gilding  the  eastern  hills  afar, 
The  summer's  Morning  Star ; 
And  many  a  gladdening  silver  horn, 
Unto  the  opening  eyes  of  mom. 
Breathes  its  welcome  clear  and  sweet, — 
While  o*er  the  breezy  upland  lawn 
Glimmers  the  purple  dawn. 

Faintly  in  the  dewy  grass. 
As  with  lingering  step  I  pass, 
'Mid  the  odorous  light  and  dark 
Rustles  now  the  waking  lark ; 
Soon  on  twinkling  wings  to  rise 
Into  the  gardens  of  the  skies, 
With  heart-felt  pleasure,  all  day  long. 
Cheering  iu  pilgrimage  of  song. 

I  cannot  choose  but  sit  and  gaze 
Upon  thy  features,  gentle  May  ! 
While  all  the  joys  of  other  days 
Begin  to  brighten  in  thy  rays, 
That  melt  the  cloud  of  tears  away. 
For  many  a  dark  and  wintry  day 
My  heart  hath  sigh'd  for  thee  ; 
While,  like  a  bird  upon  a  tree, 
Leafless,  barren,  drearily. 
Waving  in  the  autumn  wind^ 
Hope  in  silence  sat  and  pined. 

But  lo !  thou  comest,  and  the  gloom 

Kindles  with  thy  face  of  bloom ; 

Winter  now  is  over-past, 

Peace  and  sunshine  come  at  last ! 

And  thoughts, — sweet  birds  that  build  their  nest 

In  the  poet's  vernal  breast. 

After  raging  storm  and  rain. 

Begin  to  trill  their  notes  again. 

Then  blessings  on  thee,  cheerful  May, 

Thus  I  hail  thee  with  my  lay  ! 
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(  7-^   ) 
fiAiwtlUniti^f  Original  anif  SktUtt. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Roi/al  Aiialic  Society,-^ At  the  Meeting  on  the  16th  April,  Sir  George 
Staunton,  Bart.,  in  the  chair,  various  presents  were  laid  before  the  Meeting. 
Professor  Horace  Ha^rman  Wilson  read  an  Analysis  of  the  Brahma  Purana^ 
with  introductory  Remarks  on  the  Pauranic  writings. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated,  that,  according  to  the  definition  of  a  Purdna  by  Sanscrit 
writers,  the  collections  under  that  name  treated  of  the  creation  and  renovation 
of  the  universe ;  the  divisions  of  time ;  the  institutes  of  law  and  religion ;  the 
genealogies  of  the  patriarchal  families ;  and  the  dynasties  of  kings.  They, 
therefore,  offered  a  prospect  of  our  penetrating  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
Hindu  social  system  had  so  long  been  enveloped.  They  comprised  eighteen 
distinct  works,  besides  several  of  a  similar  class  called  Upa,  or  minor  Purdnat, 
The  former  were  exceedingly  voluminous,  comprehending  about  400,000 
s/okas,  or  16,000,000  lines — a  quantity  which  no  single  European  scholar 
could  expect  to  peruse  with  care,  even  if  his  whole  time  were  devoted  to  the 
task.  Besides  the  obstacles  to  their  examination  arising  from  their  extent,  a 
still  greater  impediment  presented  itself  in  scarcely  any  of  them  being  fur- 
nished with  a  table  of  contents,  or  index,  and  in  their  not  conforming  to  any 
given  arrangement ;  so  that,  to  know  what  any  one  contained,  it  was  necessary 
to  read  the  whole  of  it.  The  immensity  of  the  labour  seemed  to  have  deterred 
Sanscrit  students  from  the  publication  or  translation  of  even  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  Purdnas,  and  to  the  present  day  not  one  of  them  has  been  made 
accessible  to  the  English  public. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  process  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
examining  the  Purdnas^  namely,  by  employing  Pundits  to  make  extracts  from 
them,  was  obvious ;  because  the  Pundits  themselves  were  but  imperfectly 
acqufunted  with  the  Purdnas,  seldom  reading  more  than  one  or  two  of  them, 
the  Bhagavat  and  the  Vishnu^  and  because  it  was  impossible  to  know  how  the 
passages  extracted  were  modified  or  illustrated  by  what  preceded  or  followed 
them.  Besides,  not  to  describe  what  was  wanted,  left  the  Pundit  at  a  loss  what 
to  supply ;  and  to  indicate  a  desire  to  find  any  particular  information,  was  to 
tempt  him  to  supply  it,  even  if  he  fabricated  it  for  the  purpose.  Colonel 
Wilford,  it  is  well  known,  was  imposed  upon  in  this  way.  Extracts  from 
the  Purdnas  were,  however,  as  yet  the  only  sources  on  which  any  reliance 
whatever  could  be  placed  for  accurate  accounts  of  the  notions  of  the  Hindus. 
A  full  and  correct  view  of  the  mythology  and  religion  of  India  could  only  be 
expected  when  the  Purdnas  had  been  carefully  examined,  and  their  character 
and  chronolog}',  as  far  as  possible,  ascertained.  In  order  to  effect  the  latter 
object  he  (Professor  Wilson)  commenced,  several  years  ago,  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  these  writings.  He  employed  several  able  pundits  to  make  a  copious 
index  of  the  contents  of  each  Purdna,  verifying  its  correctness  by  collation 
with  the  text;  and,  when  he  thought  it  likely  that  any  article  of  the  Index  would 
afford  useful  information,  he  either  translated  it  himself,  or  had  it  done  by 
some  young  natives  of  Bengal,  who  could  write  English  intelligibly.  In  this 
manner  he  had  collected  materials  for  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  each  of  the  Purdnas,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  and  had  been  able,  without 
any  very  disproportionate  labour,  to  effect  an  analysis  of  them,  of  which  three  or 
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four  specimens  had  been  published,  and  of  which  it  was  his  present  purpose  to 
offer  an  example  to  the  meeting. 

The  learned  Professor  then  read  his  Analysis  of  the  Br&hmd  Purdna,  or 
Purdna  of  Brahma,  belonging  to  the  jSo^/t  class,  in  which  the  worship  o(  Sdkti, 
the  personified  female  principle,  is  inculcated.  In  this  analysis  much  curious 
information  was  disclosed  relative  to  the  Hindu  account  of  the  origin,  exis- 
tence, and  destruction  of  the  universe,  as  it  was  revealed  by  Brahma  to  the 
patriarchs — the  manifestation  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  as  described  in 
Menu— the  divisions  of  the  earth,  the  regions  under  the  earth,  and  the  different 
hells — the  spheres  above  the  earth — the  size  and  distances  of  the  planets  and 
constellations — the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  producing  rain  and  fer- 
tility— places  to  which  pilgrimage  should  be  performed — the  worship  of  the 
sun  in  various  forms  in  the  country  of  Orissa— the  birth  and  actions  of  Krishna 
••—ceremonial  and  moral  observances — on  the  merit  of  worshipping  Vishnu — on 
the  duration  and  influence  of  the  four  YugaSf  or  ages — the  degeneracy  of  man- 
kind in  the  last  or  Kali  age — and  the  periodical  destruction  of  the  world — 
means  of  obtaining  emancipation  from  destruction — sketch  of  the  Sdnkhya  sys- 
tem of  philosophy — description  of  the  practices  of  the  Fogt,  as  suppression  of 
breathing,  and  particular  postures,  intended  to  withdraw  the  senses  from  all  ex- 
ternal objects— description  o{  the  Satwika,  or  perfect  man,  attained  by  these 
means,  and  his  becoming  identified  with  Krishna,  &c,  &c. 

According  to  Hindu  authorities,  the  Brahma  Purdna  is  considered  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Pauranic  writings,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  Pauranic 
writers  themselves.  Professor  Wilson  thinks,  however,  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  as  the  earliest  of  the  Puranox,  or  indeed  as  a  Purdna  at  all ; 
for  although  the  first  few  chapters  may  have  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  genuine 
composition,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  class  of  Mdhdt- 
myasy  or  legendary  and  local  descriptions  of  the  greatness  or  holiness  of  par- 
ticular temples  or  individual  divinities. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  to  Professor  Wilson  for  his  inte- 
resting communication. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  thirteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Society  would  take  place  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  one  o'clock. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  held  on  the  30th  November. 

llie  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  presented  a  translation  of  the  general  Siroze  of  the 
Parsees;  in  doing  which  he  observed,  that  there  were  in  the  third  volume  of 
Anquetil  du  Perron's  translations  of  the  Zand-Avatta,  versions  of  two  small 
liturgical  works  of  the  Parsees,  entitled  by  him  the  lesser  Siroze,  and  the 
greater  Siroze,  There  is  another  Siroze,  however,  possessed,  by  the  Parsees, 
which  he  does  not  translate.  It  treats  of  the  qualities  of  the  thirty  days  of  the 
month,  as  auspicious  or  inauspicious.  Though  its  intimations  are  absurd  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  exercises  great  influence  over  the  whole  body  of  Zoroastrians. 
It  b,  indeed,  so  much  regarded  by  them,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  without 
a  copy,  and  there  are  few  individuals  who  have  not  its  precepts  written  on  the 
tablet  of  their  hearts.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  the  brief  infor- 
mation which  it  gives  respecting  the  Amsh'spaiids  and  Izads,  to  whom  the  days 
of  the  month  are  sacred,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  Europeans.  It 
exists  in  the  Persian  language;  but  there  are  several  Gujarathe  versions,  which 
are  generally  used.  The  translation  which  he  gives  is  very  literal,  and  is  formed 
from  a  collation  of  these  versions,  and  a  comparison  with  the  original.  He  has 
added  a  few  explanatory  notes. 
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The  secretary  then  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment: 

^  The  committee  is  happy  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  funds  of  the  Society 
still  continue  to  exhibit  a  very  prosperous  appearance;  the  receipts  during  the 
year  having  amounted  to  R§.  11,435. 

'^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  during  the  last  year,  the  Society  has  been  sub- 
jected to  several  extraordinary  charges.  Of  the  very  extensive  order  for  books 
voted  at  the  last  anniversary  meeting,  to  the  amount  of  about  j£900,  above 
j£dOO-worth  have  already  been  received— the  charges  for  which  are  included  in 
the  debt  above  alluded  to ;  and  amongst  other  heavy  and  extraordinary  expenses, 
may  be  enumerated  the  donations  of  Rs.  600  granted  to  the  family  of  the  late 
librarian,  as  also  the  outlay  of  Rs.  774  in  the  erection  of  new  book-cases,  ren* 
dered  necessary  by  our  k>sing  the  lecturing  room  of  the  Elphinstone  college ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  heavy  charge  for  bookbinding  in  the  last  year, 
amounting  to  Rs.661,  which  the  tattered  condition  of  several  old  and  valuable 
works — many  of  them  in  manuscript  and  hitherto  unbound— cenxlered  un- 
avoidable. 

*'  The  estimated  charges  for  the  year  1836  amount  to  Rs.  21,404,  while  the 
estimated  receipts  are  calculated  at  Rs.  £0,7^4,  leaving  a  balance  against  the 
society  at  the  end  of  the  year  1836  of  Rs.  680. 

"  The  committee  lately  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  expected 
departure  from  Bombay  of  Col.  Vans  Kennedy  has  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  tender  his  resignation  as  president  of  the  Society.  They  cannot  advert 
to  this  circumstance  without  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  institution  owes  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  for  his  eminent 
talents,  profound  erudition,  and  indefatigable  research,  evinced  in  his  various 
communications  to  the  Society,  and  other  publications,  which  have  elevated 
him  to  the  highest  rank  amongst  orientalists;  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which,  for  a  long  period,  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  he  vacates.  They  rejoice  in  the  assurance  which  he  has  given, 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  prosecute  the  objects  of  the  Society,  nnd  to  do  all 
that  is  in  his  power  to  promote  its  interests.  They  recommend  that  he  may  be 
elected  honorary  president  of  the  Society,  in  token  of  the  high  respect  with 
which  he  is  regarded." 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  meeting,  and  Col.  Kennedy  ilas  accordingly 
elected  honorary  president  of  the  Society — a  distinction,  by  the  bye,  originally 
conferred  on  the  founder  of  the  institution.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which, 
since  his  death,  has  remained  in  a  state  of  abeyance. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.Wedderburn,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Parish,  and 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  be  requested  to  accept  the 
office  of  president  in  succession  to  Col.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Wilson  upon  this  returned  his  best  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Society.  It  was  an  honour,  he  observed,  which  he 
could  sincerely  say  was  alike  unexpected  and  unsought  for  by  him.  Nothing 
could  have  induced  him  to  accept  of  it,  but  the  consideration  that  it  would 
increase  his  infhience  among  the  natives,  and  enable  hun,  through  them,  to 
prosecute  with  greater  facilities  the  interesting  objects  which  the  Society  has 
in  view,  and  to  advance  which,  he  was  most  solicitous. 


VARIETIES. 
Aisam.-^The  Tribes  near  Sudiya.-^The  dnt  tribe  we  mentioned  in  our  sur- 
vey of  the  country  beyond  Upper  Assam  was  that  of  the  Mootuks  or  Maoma- 
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reeas,  who  inhabit  the  country  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Brumhapootra,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Debooroo  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Sudiya* 
Their  number  is  said  to  be  about  sixty  thousand.  They  profess  to  be  Hindoos, 
and  worshippers  of  Vishnoo  exclusively;  but  they  bold  their  religion  »o  loosely, 
and  are  so  negligent  or  ignorant,  both  of  its  tenets  and  observances,  that  the 
people  of  Hindoostan,  who  have  visited  the  country,  will  scarcely  acknowledge 
them  as  Hindoos.  They  were  formerly  subject  to  Assam,  but  threw  off  their 
allegiance  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and  established  a  sort  of  democracy, 
as  some  of  their  neighbours  have  likewise  done.  They  have  a  chief,  however, 
.styled  the  Bur'teenaputkee,  or  commander-in-chief,  as  we  should  interpret  it, 
who  draws  an  inconsiderable  revenue  from  presents  on  occasion  of  settling  dis- 
putes, taxation  upon  new  settlers,  and  labour  contributed  by  the  people.  The 
tribe  were  much  dreaded  by  the  Assamese  as  a  warlike  people,  and  they  suffered 
greatly  from  their  predator}'  incursions.  Many  of  them  who  had  been  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  Maomareeas,  were  restored  to  liberty  when  the  British 
Government  took  possession  of  the  country.  At  present,  the  Bur-seena- 
puthee  and  his  people  are  in  perfect  submission  to  the  British  authority.  The 
internal  administration,  however,  is  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bur-seenaputhee ;  but,  in  order  to  introduce  a  sense  of  the  value  of  human 
life,  they  have  been  required  to  give  information  of  every  case  of  murder,  or 
of  any  capital  offence,  to  the  political  agent.  Captain  White,  or  his  assbtant, 
by  whom  it  is  fully  investigated  and  decided.  It  was  also  a  part  of  Mr.  Scott's 
policy,  in  setting  the  relations  of  the  British  Government  with  this  and  some 
others  of  the  ru<le  tribes,  to  require  them  to  furnish  a  military  contingent  for 
the  protection  of  the  state,  to  whom  muskets  and  accontreroeots  were  allowed 
by  the  Supreme  Government.  But  this  part  of  his  system  has  not  answered 
well;  for  it  has  put  superior  arms  into  the  hands  of  a  wild  people  addicted  to 
plunder,  who  can  easily  find  opportunities  of  abusing  them  in  a  country  so 
little  open  to  inspection  and  control.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  such 
contingents  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  be 
intrusted  to  the  regular  troops.  The  country  of  the  Bur-seenaputhee  resem- 
bles the  rest  of  Assam.  At  present  it  is  lying  waste,  and  over-run  with  grass 
and  forest;  but  it  has  every  advantage  for  agricultural  prosperity.  The  inhabi- 
tants occupy  but  a  very  small  tract  on  the  banks  of  the  Debooroo,  and  profit 
but  little  by  their  natural  advantages.  We  must  look  to  the  continuance  of 
external  and  internal  peace,  and  the  progress  of  colonization,  as  the  means  of 
bringing  their  country  to  the  state  of  productiveness  for  which  it  is  fitted.  No 
revenue  or  tribute,  we  believe,  is  derived  by  the  Supreme  Government  from 
thb  tribe;  although,  in  proportion  as  the  benefits  of  the  protection  and  pacifi- 
cation bestowed  by  it  become  apparent,  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
increase,  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  equitable  that  they  should  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  state.  We  have  seen  a  notice  of  the  Moamareeas 
as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Mootuks,  but  inhabiting  a  different  section  of  the 
same  country,  and  being  equally  under  the  authority  of  the  Bur-seenaputhee, 
and  holding  the  same  relations  with  the  British  Government;  but  whether  this 
view  be  correct,  or  the  two  names  are  properly  applied  to  the  same  people,  we 
cannot  tell. 

The  next  tribe  we  mentioned  was  that  of  the  Meerees ;  who  thinly  inhabit 
the  country  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brumhapootra,  below  the  junction  with 
it  of  the  Dihong.  This  tribe  seem  to  be  but  an  off-shoot  from  others  of  the 
same  name,  who  live  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  intermingled  with  the 
Abors ;  and  the  cause  of  their  settling  where  they  are  now,  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  oppressive  assumptions  of  the  Abors,  who  held  them  to  be  little  better 
than  their  slaves,  and  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  kind  of  servitude.  Their 
number  is  small,  but  increasing.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  chief 
or  gaum;  and'they  are  recognized  and  protected  by  the  British  authorities  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  tribes.  They  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  have 
no  sort  of  affinity  with  the  inhabitants  of  Assam  proper.  Their  customs  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Abors. 

The  appellation  of  Abors  is  given  to  a  number  of  small  tribes  of  one  origin, 
and  the  same  language  and  customs,  who  are  not  however  united  by  a  common 
government.  They  occupy  the  mountains  immediately  to  the  north  and  north- 
west of  the  plain  of  Sudiya.    The  term  Abor,  as  Lieut.  Wilcox  observes,  is 
that  which  the  Assamese  have  applied  to  them,  and  is  not  used  by  the  people 
themselves.    Its  signification  is  '  independent ;'  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  it 
is  given  to  tribes  who  have  not  been  brought  into  subjection.    The  name  by 
which  they  designate  themselves  is  Padam,  They  are  in  a  very  barbarous  state ; 
but  their  disposition  appears  to  be  frank  and  friendly  ;  and  they  have  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  the  title  of  independence,  for  they  are  not  only  unsubdued 
by  a  foreign  power,  but  very  jealous  of  their  liberties  at  home.    Each  tribe 
appears  to  have  a  democratic  government  of  its  own,  called  the  raj — the  rei 
pubUca — and  all  its  proceedings  are  ordered  by  the  voice  of  the  people  met  in 
open  council.     Nevertheless,  they  have  their  chiefs,  whose  business  it  is  to 
carry  the  will  of  the  raj  into  execution.   Lieut.  Wilcox  remarks,  that  the  Abors 
are  not  particular  in  their  diet,  but  eat  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hog,  bufialo,  kid,  and  deer,  as  well  as  fowls  and  duck ;  but  they  express  an 
abhorrence  of  feeders  on  beef.    The  wild  animals  they  make  their  prey  by 
shooting  them  with  poisoned  arrows ;  for  they  do  not  find  that  the  poison  ren- 
ders the  fiesh  unwholesome  by  its  operation.    It  is  obtained  from  the  moun- 
tains still  more  distant  than  their  own,  which  are  occupied  by  the  Bor-Abors 
and  Meeshmees,  to  the  north-east.    It  is  a  root,  which  is  brought  to  Sadiya 
for  sale  in  baskets  containing  twenty  roots  each ;  and  for  five  such  baskets,  a 
string  of  beads  is  given,  worth  about  two  annas.    When  the  root  is  freed  from 
its  fibrous  coat, it  is  pounded  very  fine ;  and  the  powder  being  worked  up  with 
a  mucilaginous  vegetable  juice,  is  brought  to  a  jelly  or  paste,  which  is  smeared 
over  the  points  of  the  arrows.    Its  power  is  certainly  great.    We  have  seen  it 
stated,  that  an  animal  wounded  with  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  will  fall 
before  it  can  advance  a  hundred  yards ;  but  Lieut.  Wilcox  appears  to  ascribe  a 
less  rapid  eflect  to  it.    The  Abors  are  very  partial  to  spirituous  liquors,  and 
have  a  fermented  liquor  of  their  own.    Their  dress  is  sufficiently  slight;  and 
of  its  use  for  decency's  sake  they  appear  perfectly  careless.    They  have  a  sort 
of  dhoolee,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  uddal  tree,  which  they  tie  about  their 
loins,  or  use  as  a  mat  to  sit  on,  or  for  a  pillow  at  night    They  sometimes 
wear  basket  or  cane  caps;  and  they  have  nearly  all  *'  some  article  of  woollen 
dress,  varying  from  a  rudely-made  blanket-waistcoat  to  a  comfortable  and  to- 
lerably well-shaped  cloak."    Of  the  religion  of  the  Abors  we  have  heard 
nothing,  except  that  they  pay  some  sort  of  worship  to  a  mountain  deity. 

The  Bor  Abors  appear  to  be  merely  a  superior  tribe  of  the  same  scattered 
fiunily.  They  live  in  the  higher  ranges  of  mountains  more  distant  from  Assam ; 
and  are  both  more  powerful,  and  in  a  somewhat  higher  state  of  civilization, 
than  the  Abors  generally.  The  prefix  Bor,  or  rather  we  imagine  Burhu,  with 
the  guttural  rA,  is  the  well-known  adjective  *  great;'  and  in  this  sense  is  applied 
by  the  Assamese  to  the  most  eminent  branch  of  all  the  rude  tribes  in  their 
nei^bourhood ;  and  thus  we  have  Bor-Nagas  and  Bor-Kangtees,  as  well  as 
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Bor-Abors.  We  ha?e  teen  a  lift  of  as  many  as  fourteen  different  cbieft  of  the 
Abors,  with  the  particular  localities  of  some  of  them  specified ;  hut  it  would 
not  interest  our  readers.     The  population  is  considerable. 

The  Meeshmees  appear  to  be  a  different  race  mingled  with  the  Bor-Abors, 
and  rather  looked  down  upon  by  them.  Over  the  whole,  the  Sudiya  Khava 
Gohein  appears  to  have  so  much  influence  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  sort  of  safe 
conduct  through  their  territories  to  pilgrims  to  the  Lama  country,  whose  route 
lies  that  way  from  Sudiya.  The  journey  from  Sudiya  to  Rohemah,  the  first 
important  town  of  the  Lama  country,  is  said  to  occupy  twenty  days.  For  eight 
days  the  traveller  is  traversing  the  country  of  the  Meeshmees  and  Abors ;  and 
on  the  sixteenth  day  he  reaches  Bahlow,  the  frontier  post  of  the  Lama  country. 
Rohemah  is  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  large  city,  with  brick  houses  three 
stories  high,  and  having  judges,  collectors^  soldiers,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a 
civilized  government.  The  Abors  and  Meeshmees  do  not  appear  to  keep  up 
any  trade  or  intercourse  with  the  Lama  country  themselves ;  but  indirectly 
they  receive  cloth,  and  copper  pots,  and  other  articles  from  it  The  article* 
which  they  bring  to  market  themselves  are  chiefly  musk  and  ivory ;  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  afterwards,  when  speaking  of  Sudiya  as  a  general  mart  for 
the  trade  of  the  surrounding  countries. — Friend  of  India. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Despatches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence,  of  the  Marquess  WtUesky,  K.  G , 

during  his  Adtninistration  in  India.     Edited    by  Mr.  Montgomery   Martin. 

Vol.  I.     London,  1836.     Murrey. 

The  valuable  state-papers  (for  they  may  be  so  termed  without  impropriety)  contain- 
ed in  this  work  and  the  **  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington/*  recently  published, 
will  not  only  afford  precious  materials  for  the  future  historian,  but  supply  a  highly 
interesting  body  of  information  to  statesmen,  the  military  and  general  reader.  They 
afford  complete  and  authentic  delineations  of  some  of  the  most  important  crises  of  the 
politics  of  the  last  half-century,  and,  as  for  as  relates  to  India,  their  wortli  is  almost 
inappreciable.  The  present  work  will  contribute  to  rectify  many  erroneous  notions 
in  respect  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Martin  for  having  suggested  its  publication. 

This  volume  commences  with  the  Governor- General's  correspondence  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (while  on  his  voyage  to   India) »  and  terminates  with  the  fid]  of 
Seringapatam :  thus  embracing  the  origin  and  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Mysore. 
Conversations  at  Cambridge.     London,  1836.     Parker. 

This  will  be  found  a  delightful  little  collection  of  fragmental  sketches,  bearing  the 
marks  of  reading,  taste,  and  original  reflection.  "  Its  chief  object'*  the  author  tells 
us,  "  is  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  elevating 
them  above  the  sordid  pursuits  of  the  worid ;  and  to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind, 
in  particular,  the  inestimable  value  of  learning,  when  Christianized  by  devotion  and 
humility  of  temper,  and  sought  after  and  beloved  for  itself  alone."  Let  not,  however, 
those  who  are  in  search  of  literary  amusement  only  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  this 
volume ;  they  will  find  in  it  reflections  upon  our  old  classical  writers,  upon  living 
and  late  departed  ones,  and  upon  topics  of  general  interest  A  few  of  the  poetical 
pieces  first  saw  the  light  in  our  Journal. 
The  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany.     By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow^ 

M.A.,  F.L.S.  &C.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Being 

Vol.  LXXV.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cychpadia.     London,  1836.     Longman 

and  Co.     Taylor. 

This  work  forms  a  very  valuable  companion  to  the  admirable  treatises  of  Sir  John 
HerschcU  and  Mr.  Swainson,  in  the  department  of  the  Cabinet  Qfchpetdia  ap  pro 
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ptiatcd  to  Natniml  History.  The  name  and  reputation  of  Professor  Henslow,  suffice 
to  afford  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  work,  which  is  professedly  adapted 
(an.  additional  recommendation  to  those  for  whom  the  Cifdopcedia  is  principally  In- 
tended) to  the  general  reader  more  than  for  the  scientific  adept.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  work  of  a  superior  kind,  well- digested,  comprehending  all  the  remote  parts  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  is  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  excel- 
lent cuts. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts,  '*  Descriptive  Botany**  and  "  Physiological 
Botany.**  The  subdivisions  of  the  former  are  Organography  and  Glossology,  Tazo* 
nomy  and  Phjrtography.  The  latter  division  consists  of  the  following  heads  :<^ Vital 
Properties  and  Stimulants,— -Functions  of  Nutrition  and  Reproduction, — and  Epirr* 
heolQgy*  Botanical  Geography,  and  Fossil  Botany.  This  syllabus  will  give  the  reader 
tbe  beat  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  which  our  space  allows. 

The  Fdhw-Qmmoner,  In  three  Vols.  London,  1836.  Churton. 
A  NorsL,  which  is  an  expansion  of  a  narrative  contained  in  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lashed  in  the  Covrt  Magazintf  under  the  title  of  "  Remarkable  Escapes  of  a  predes- 
tinated Rogue.**  The  hero  is  the  offispring  of  an  Irish  thief,  who  was  executed  for 
brnglary,  and  sees  the  light  in  a  cellar  of  St  Giles' ;  his  career  is  a  series  of  remark- 
able escapes,  terminating  in  fortune  and  conversion  to  virtue  !  We  are  no  admirers 
of  pietnres  of  life  in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation. 

Coma  of  the  Romans,  rekting  to  Britain,  described  and  illustrated  by  John  Younoe 
Akejiman,  F.S.A.    London,  1836.     E.  Wilson,  jun. 
A  little  work,  which,  whilst  it  contains  much  new  information  to  the  student  of 
numismatics,  is  not  without  interest  to  the  careful  reader  of  ancient  British  history. 
England  in  1835;  being  a  Series  of  Letters  written  to  Friends  in  Germany,  during  a 
Residence  in  London  and  Excursions  into  the  Provinces.     By  Frederick  von 
Raumub.     Translated  from  the  German,  by  Sarah  Austin  and  H.  E.  Lloyd. 
Three  Vols.     London,  1836.     Murray. 

Herk  von  Raumur*s  work  is  of  a  class  which  is  exactly  suited  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers ;  we  are  curious  beyond  all  other  people  to  see  draughts  of  our  na. 
tional  character,  manners,  and  institutions,  as  well  as  of  our  remarkable  personages, 
by  a  foreigner.  If  vanity  is  an  ingredient  in  this  feeling,  rational  and  commendable 
curiosity  enters  largely  into  it;  if  the  describer  is  &ithful,  and  sets  down  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  own  judgment,  he  not  only  gives  us  new  views  of  ourselves,  but  very 
frequently  discovers  deformities  which  escape  our  own  notice. 

Amongst  a  great  deal  of  what  is  (to  us)  common-place,  and  some  things  which  are 
erroneous,  Raumur*s  book,  as  a  whole,  gives  a  candid,  judicious,  and  amusing  picture 
of  England  and  the  English  :  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  be  so  popular. 

Mrs.  Austin  (who  has  translated  the  chief  part  of  the  work  with  her  usual  ability) 
has  acknowledged  that  she  has  suppressed  those  passages  of  the  original  which  express 
nnfiivourable  opinions  of  Mr.  Bentham,  for  which  she  has  assigned  no  better  reason 
than  that  she  believes  them  to  have  been  founded  on  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
his  character  and  sentiments.  Mrs.  Austin's  conclusion  m&y possibly  be  true:  but, 
nevertheless,  we  must  very  decidedly  protest  against  this  act,  which  is  virtually  con- 
demned by  Mrs.  Austin  herself,  in  the  very  next  page  of  her  Preface,  where  she 
justly  remarks  that  *'  it  is  the  peculiar  and  invaluable  privilege  of  a  translator,  as 
such,  to  have  no  opinions.'*  We  could  point  out  passages  in  the  work,  referring  to 
persons  as  well  as  things,  which  would  bear  expurgation  far  better  than  those  which 
Mrs.  Austin  has  most  unjiistifiably  excluded. 

History  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Stbbbing,  M.  A.,  &c.  Vol.  I. 
Being  Vol.  LXXVII.  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cychpadia.  London,  1836. 
Longman  and  Co.     Taylor. 

Mr.  Stebbing  has  followed  up  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  a  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  to  which  he  gives  a  fuller  development  than  Mr.  Blunt. 
These  able  expositions  of  Ecclesiastical  history  will  prove  of  great  utility  in  correct- 
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ing  errors  and  imparting  facts,  and  thereby  tend»  we  should  hope,  to  mitigate  tlie 
rancour  with  which  the  Church  (and,  covertly,  religion  itself)  is  assailed. 

Mr.  Stebbing  is  careful  in  his  digest  of  focts ;  his  style  is  clear,  though  it  is  not 
sufficiently  concise,  and  wants  animation. 
A  Tout  round  Ireland,  through  the  Sea- Coast  Countries,  in  the  Autumn  of  1835.     By 

John  Barrow,  Esq.     London,  1836.     Murray. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  Englishmen  generally  take  up  a  book  of  travels  in  lie- 
land, — an  integral  part  of  the  Empire — with  tlie  same  feelings  as  if  it  were  the  deserip- 
tion  of  a  foreign  country.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  English  travellers  and  touristi 
are  not  better  acquainted  with  France  knd  Italy  than  with  the  unfortunate  island, 
of  which  Mr.  Barrow  has  given  so  amusing  an  account. 

Mr.  Barrow's  tour,  performed  in  the  autumn  of  1835.  embraced  the  maritime 
counties  of  Ireland  from  Belfast  northward,  round  the  west,  south,  and  east  coast  to 
Dublin.  His  description  of  the  richness  and  the  poverty  of  the  country,  of  the  political 
and  sectarian  evils  which  afflict  it,  of  the  wretched  hovels  in  which  most  of  the 
peasantry  huddle  together,  are  true  to  the  letter.  Speaking  of  Mayo,  he  says,  with 
too  much  truth,  "  There  is  no  other  country  on  the  foce  of  the  earth  where  such  ex- 
treme misery  prevails  as  in  Ireland ;  the  negro  slave,  if  only  from  interested  motives, 
ii  well  taken  care  of;  even  the  American  Indian,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Hottentot, 
live  and  die  in  luxury,  compared  with  this  description  of  Irish  peasantry.**  He  gives, 
in  the  text  and  the  Appendix,  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  mission  on  the  isle  of 
Achilly  in  this  county,  under  the  successful  management  of  a  Mr.  Nangle,  "  another 
Luther  in  boldness,  but  not  in  violence  of  temper." 

Stanfield's  Coast  Scenery.     Part  VIII. 

The  subjects  of  this  part  are  Ramsgate,  Roque  de  Guet.  Guernsey,  Brading 
Harbour,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  St  Michael's  Mount,  Normandy.  This  work  keeps 
up  its  high  character. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs.  Davids  has  completed  a  French  translation  of  the  excellent  Turkish  Grammar 
by  her  lamented  and  highly-gifted  son,  Arthur  Lumley  Davids.  The  King  of  the 
French  has  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  present  enlightened  Sultan  of  the  Osmanlis, 
in  graciously  permitting  the  French  edition  to  be  dedicated  to  him. 

Report  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ports  of  New  Russia,  Wallaehia,  and  Moldavia, 
made  to  the  Russian  Government  in  1835,  in  pursuance  of  an  investigation  undertaken 
by  order   of  Count  Woronzow. ;    by  Julius  de  Hagemester;    translated  from  the 
original,  published  at  Odessa  by  J.  J.  Heibner,  is  in  the  press. 
The  following  Works  are  preparing  for  Press : 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  late  Robert  Morrison,  D.D.  and  F.  R.S.>  with  an  Ap- 
pendix,  comprising  the  language,  history,  religion,  and  government  of  China;  by  John 
Thomas,  some  time  fellow -student  with  Dr.  Morrison. 

The  Lyre  of  David;  or  Analysis  of  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  critical  and  practical, 
with  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar ;  by  Victorinus  Bythner.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  'fhomas  Dee,  A.B. 

Rajah  Kali  Krishna  Badahur,  of  Calcutta,  has  published  a  lithographic  representa- 
tion of  an  orrery,  with  a  description  in  Bengalee,  which  he  has  circulated  extensively 
among  his  rountr3rmen. 

Mr.  Cowley,  of  Calcutta,  has  printed  a  Lithograpic  Picture  of  the  Trial  of  the 
Nuwaub  Shums  ood  deen  Khan:  its  dimensions  24  inches  by  18,  and  the  number  of 
figures  introduced  into  it  109;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  portraits  of  the  Nuwaub, 
Unnia  Meo,  A.  Colvin  and  T.  T.  Metcalfe,  Esqrs ,  and  the  other  European  and 
Native  Gentlemen  connected  witli,  and  spectators  of  the  trial. 

Dr.  William  Barrett  Marshall,  of  New  Zealand,  has  announced  "  a  Personal  Narra- 
tive  of  two  Visits  to  New  Zealand,  A.D.  1834.  comprising  notices  of  the  Church 
Mission  Settlement  in  the  northern  island,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  mea- 
sures resorted  to  for  tlie  rescue  of  several  British  subjects  who  hod  been  ship, 
wrecked  at  Cape  Egmont,  and  were  afterwards  detained  in  slavery  among  Uie  native 
tribes."  Dr.  Marshall  was  also  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  **  Nor- 
folk Island  and  Secondaiy  Punishments,"  in  which  he  proposes  to  detail  the  success 
of  the  mode  and  general  management  of  the  prisoners  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  CLIVE.* 

flBflT  ABTICLS. 

It  is  strange  that  such  tardy  justice  should  have  been  rendered  to  the 
memory  and  merits  of  the  great  Lord  Ch've,  to  whom  the  British  nation  is 
probably  indebted  for  its  vast  possessions  in  the  East  The  delay  of  an 
anthentio  biography  of  this  much-injured  nobleman  for  sixty  years  has  been 
not  only  unjust  to  him,  but  to  the  nation : — to  the  latter,  because  it  has  a 
direct  interest  in  vindicating  its  benefactors  from  obloquy,  and  has,  there- 
fore, a  qualified  right  to  whatever  biographical  records  they  leave  behind ; 
to  the  individual  himself,  because  his  memory  has  been,  in  the  meantime, 
obnoxious  to  the  suspicions  which  malevoleooe  has  laboured  to  fix  upon  his 
fame,  and  which  vague  eulogy  is  least  calculated  to  remove.  The  brilliant 
exploits  of  Clive,  and  the  splendid  reward  they  yielded  him,  as  well  as  the 
straightforwardness  of  his  character,  would  have  created  enemies  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances ;  but,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  he  aspired  to 
a  triumph  infinitely  more  arduous,  though  far  less  glorious,  than  any  he 
had  achieved  over  the  armies  he  had  routed  in  the  field ;  he  grappled  with 
the  hydra  of  corruption,  and  experienced  a  worse  than  the  common  fate ;  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  of  bim : 

Comperit  inniHam  tupremojme  domaru 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  acrimonious  censure  of  the  **  philosophical " 
historian  of  India,  or  the  elaborate  panegyric  in  the  Biog,  Britan.y\  has  done 
most  wrong  to  the  character  of  Clive;  both  have,  though  in  opposite  ways, 
countenanced  the  ignominy  with  which  malice  sought  to  load  it,  and  which 
the  last  act  of  his  life  has  been  supposed  to  sanction.  In  justification  of  the 
delay,  it  may  be  alleged  that,  during  the  generation  contemporary  with  Lord 
Clive,  obstinate  prejudices  might  have  obstructed  his  perfect  vindication ; 
and  we  are  certainly  very  favourably  disposed  towards  this  apology,  by  the 
consideration  that  a  better  biographer  of  Clive  could  scarcely  have  been 
found  than  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm — an  individual  whose  fame  as  a 
statesman  and  a  soldier  is  likewise  inseparably  associated  with  the  history  of 
British  India — whose  whole  professional  life  may  be  said  to  be  a  training 
for  the  office ;  who  could  accurately  appreciate  his  political  policy,  criticise, 
as  an  Indian  commander,  his  military  operations  upon  the  spot,  and  col- 
lect testimonies  to  his  character  whilst  they  were  fresh  in  the  reoolleotion  of 
persons  by  whom  he  was  best  known. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  of  its  consequences,  the  narrative  of  Lord 
Clive's  career  in  India  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  modem  history  of 
that  country.  He  found  British  interests,  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  short  of 
annihilation;  in  a  short  period,  he  raised  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  prosperity ; 
and  so  plain  was  the  alliance  between  cause  and  effect,  that  their  depression 
was  exactly  co-eval  with  his  retirement.  The  heroism  and  intuitive  military 
skill  which  Clive  suddenly  developed,  the  facility  with  which  he  neutralized 

*  The  Life  of  Robert  Lord  Clive,  collected  from  the  Family  Papcn  oommanicftted  by  the  Earl  of 
Powia :  By  Sir  John  Max.oolm,  O.C.B.  F.R.S..  ftc.    Three  vols.    London,  1836.    Murray, 
t  Thia  memoir,  which  haa  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Klppii«  was  wzittan  by  Henry  Beaufoy,  Baq.,  MJ*. 
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the  disadvantage  of  opposing  namben,  the  remarkable  inttanoet  of  good- 
fortune  (as  it  is  termed),  which  created  a  kind  of  prestige  in  his  favour, 
though  sufficiently  striking  in  themselveSy  are  too  common  to  exalt  him  abore 
the  level  of  mere  leaders  of  soldiers,  and  are  subordinate  to  that  command- 
ing genius,  which  raised  Clive,  by  universal  consent,  to  the  direction  iff 
aiiurs;  which  enabled  him  to  seize  with  happy  audacity  the  exact  moment^ 
when  the  safety  of  our  commercial  interests  demanded  the  shield  of  • 
political  character;  and  which  taught  him  to  choose  those  measures,  means, 
and  implements,  which  were  best  adapted  to  effectuate  his  object 

The  subject  of  this  work,  therefore,  calls  for  a  larger  examination  thm 
can  be  given  to  it  in  the  space  ordinarily  allotted  to  reviews  of  books.  The 
plan  we  propose  to  adopt,  is  to  devote  the  present  artide  to  the  biography  ef 
Clive,  properly  so  called,  and,  in  succeeding  articles,  treat  of  the  policy  be 
pursued,  and  endeavour  to  clear  his  fame  from  the  slanders  iHiich  disapo^ 
pointment  and  enmity  originated,  and  which  unintentional  error  and  preoipi*- 
tancy  have  contributed  to  prolong. 

Clive  was  a  member  of  an  ancient  Shropshire  family,  which  had  for  a 
long  period  possessed  the  small  estate  of  Stycbe,  near  Market- Drayton ;  and 
at  this  seat  of  his  ancestors,  Robert  Cliiw  was  bom  on  the  29th  September, 
1725.  His  father,  Mr.  Richard  Clive,  was  of  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gaskill,  of  Manchester.  One 
of  her  sisters  married  Mr.  Bayley,  of  Hope  Hall,  Manchester;  the  other. 
Lord  Sempill.  Robert  Clive,  the  eldest  of  six  sons,  from  the  age  of  threes 
was  trained  and  educated  for  several  years  in  the  family  of  his  uncle  Bayby. 
A  letter  fi'om  this  gentleman,  dated  in  1732,  when  the  future  hero  was  only 
seven,  gives  a  lively  picture  of  his  embryo  qualities.  ^  I  hope,"  he  says,  ^  I 
have  made  a  little  farther  conquest  over  Bob.  and  that  he  regards  me,  m 
some  degree,  as  well  as  his  aunt  Bayley.  He  has  just  had  a  suit  of  new 
clothes,  and  promises  by  his  reformation  to  deserve  them.  1  am  satisfied 
that  his  fighting  (to  which  he  is  out  of  measure  addicted)  gives  his  temper  a 
fierceness  and  imperiousness,  that  he  flies  out  upon  every  trifling  occasion : 
for  this  reason,  1  do  what  1  can  to  suppress  the  hero,  that  I  may  help  for- 
ward the  more  valuable  qualities  of  meekness,  benevolence,  and  patience." 

That  his  father  should  have  ^  formed  high  hopes  of  his  son  while  a  child," 
founded  on  his  display  of  courage  and  sagacity,  was  no  very  sure  indication 
of  his  future  greatness;  but  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Eaton,  to  whose  school,  at 
Lostocke,  in  Cheshire,  he  was  sent  when  very  young,  and  who  said  of  him, 
^  that,  if  his  scholar  lived  to  be  a  man,  and  opportunity  enabled  him  to  exert 
his  talents,  few  names  would  be  greater  than  his,"  wwi  entitled  to  more 
weight 

After  passing  through  a  school  at  Market-Drayton,  he  was  sent  to  that  of 
Merchant-Taylors,  in  London,  and  afterwards  to  a  private  academy  at 
Hemel  Hempstead,  where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  writer  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Ekttt^Iiidia  Company. 
These  changes  of  the  place  and  system  of  tuition  denote  his  intractable  dispo- 
sition, and  his  feat  of  ascending  to  the  top  of  Market-Drayton  church- 
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tt— pb,  and  bestridiiig  the  stone  qpout,  and  more  especially  bis  orga- 
niring  a  little  band  in  that  town,  which  levied  contribations  on  the  shop- 
kaaperif  9n  pain  of  broken  windows^  attest  his  oharaoteristics.  His  biographer 
sMes^  tiiat  ^  wherever  lie  went,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  un- 
koky  boy;"  that  ^^ he  did  not  probably  carry  from  school  any  great  stock  of 
asqiined  hucrwledge;"  Aaf  hewas  impatient  of  oontroV  and  that  ^^  his 
applieation,  in  whichy  however,  he  was  not  deficient,  was  not  directed  to  his 
bookik"  T%aee  eboUitions  of  qualities  which  were  to  form  the  future  com- 
mander  appear  to  have  bad  no  other  ill-effect  than  to  check  the  extravagant 
hofiea  of  1^  friends ;  the  leisure  he  enjoyed  on  his  first  arrival  in  India  gave 
Ufla  an  opportunity  to  revive  and  improve  his  knowledge,  and  to  complete 
that  self-education,  which,  as  Sir  John  Malcolm  truly  observes,  '^  after  all, 
is  of  all  edneations  the  most  important"  His  idleness  and  impatience  of 
tespar  never  subdued  the  charities  of  the  heart :  he  was  an  affectionate  son 
and  brother,  and  appears  to  have  always  been  imbued  with  religious  feelings. 
Like  many  other  eminent  men,  he  seems  to  have  owed  much  to  his  mother, 
«  woman  of  exemplary  charaeter  and  great  talents. 

Clive  reached  Madras  in  1744.  His  letters  to  his  family,  on  bis  arrival 
in  tbe  ooantry,  are  preserved ;  but  they  contain  nothing  remarkable,  except 
hsB  commendation  of  the  public  servants,  as  ^^  a  set  of  very  prudent  and  in- 
dastrions  people,"  and  an  indication  of  that  melancholy  which  occasionally 
attoMled  him  through  life.  The  anecdotes  related  of  him  during  the  two  or 
three  first  years  of  his  Indian  life,  shew  what  his  biographer  terms  a  way- 
wavdneeaand  reserve,  and  an  ^  impracticable  fimmess."  He  is  said  to  have 
hasarded,  on  more  than  one  occasaon,  the  loss  of  the  service,  by  acts  of 
wildiiess ;  and  a  story  is  told,  which  he  never  contradicted,  that  he  made,  at 
this  eariy  period,  an  attempt  upon  his  own  life.  ^^  A  companmn,  coming 
iato  his  room  in  Writers'  Buildings,  was  requested  to  take  up  a  pistol  and 
fire  it  out  of  the  window :  he  did  so.  Give,  who  was  sitting  in  a  very 
gloomy  mood,  sprang  up,  and  exclaimed :  *  Well,  I  am  reserved  for  some^ 
tfamg  I  That  pistol  I  have  tirice  snapped  at  my  own  head." 

Reserving  for  the  present  a  survey  of  the  state  of  India,  at  (he  period 
of  Clive's  arrival  there,  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  war  was  declared 
between  France  and  England  in  1744,  and  that,  in  1746,  Madras  was 
by  the  Frenoh  Admiral  La  Bourdonnais,  when  Clive  became  a  pri- 
r,  and  gave  his  parole.  The  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  violated 
by  Dnpleix,  and  Give,  thereby  released  from  his  parole,  escaped  to  Fort 
S^  David.  Here  he  fought  a  duel,  in  which. his  determined  character  wad 
naaiiested.  He  had  charged  an  officer  with  playing  unfairly  at  cards ;  the 
latter  ealled  him  out;  Clive  missed  his  antagonist,  who  stepped  up  to  him, 
mAf  pnMing  a  pistol  to  his  head,  insisted  upon  his  recimting  his  assertion 
respceting  foul  play.  ^*  Fire,"  replied  Clive,  coolly  ^  **  I  said  you  cheated ; 
Isayaoatfll." 

"nie  temperament  of  Clive  was  too  ardent  and  restless  for  the  dull  routine 
of  aooouDereial  life,  even  if  the  excitement  of  war  had  been  wanting.  The 
ruptare  between  France  and  England  seems  to  have  inspired  both  their 
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companies  in  India  with  a  spirit  not  very  congenial  to  die  mercantile  ebs- 
racter ;  they  prepared  to  prosecute  hostilities  on  a  grand  scale.  The  jmuig 
writer  applied  for  and  obtained,  in  1747,  a  commission  in  the  army,  and 
became  at  once  distinguished  for  bis  gallantry  and  activity.  Both  Lawrenee 
and  Orme  state  that,  at  this  time,  divisions  and  discontent  had  crept  into  our 
army  in  India,  which,  says  the  latter,  '^  made  it  necessary  to  remove  several 
of  them,  at  a  time  when  there  were  very  few  to  succeed  to  their  posts." 
Mr.  Mill,  who  speaks  (without  authority)  of  the  turbulence  and  insubordi- 
nation of  Clive,  at  this  period,  as  preventing  him  from  acquiring  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  superiors,  observes,  that  his  daring  intrepidity,  in  courting  posite 
of  danger,  recommended  him  to  Major  Lawrence,  who  *^  perceived,  along 
with  his  rashness,  a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  with  a  readiness  of 
resource  in  the  midst  of  danger."  The  quality  here  termed  rashness  was, 
perhaps,  that  which  most  recommended  him  to  his  discerning  commander. 
The  narrative  of  Major  Lawrence*  abounds  in  testimony  to  the  military 
skill  and  judgment  developed  by  the  young  officer,  in  a  profession  to  wbiefa 
accident  had  directed  his  attention,  and  for  which  he  had  had  no  previous 
education. 

The  failure  of  an  expedition,  under  Capt  Cope,  against  Devecotta,  led  to 
another  attempt  under  Alajor  T^awrence,  with  whom  Clive  went  with  a  tteu- 
tenant's  commission ;  and  the  gallantry  and  talent  he  displayed  in  storming 
the  embankment  before  the  breach,  which  mainly  caused  the  capture  of  the 
place,  and  an  alliance  with  Tanjore,  established  his  military  name. 

The  affairs  of  the  Camatic  were  becoming  more  and  more  unfavourable 
to  the  English,  and  the  authorities  of  Madras  were  unauthorized  to  depart 
from  the  observance  of  strict  neutrality  in  respect  to  the  native  states. 
Lawrence  had  proceeded  to  England,  and  the  French  were  left  almost  to 
play  the  game  of  conquest  undisturbed,  under  the  artful  policy  of  Dupleiz* 

Clive  had  returned  to  his  civil  duties,  and  was,  moreover,  lingering  under 
the  effects  of  a  nervous  fever.  A  British  battalion,  which  had  been  already 
discomfited,  was  surrounded  at  Tricbinopoly,  and  there  were  so  few  English 
officers  of  any  experience  at  the  presidency,  that  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  send  a  member  of  council  in  charge  of  some  recruits  and  stores  thither. 
Clive  accompanied  this  party,  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  Another  rein- 
forcement was  sent  under  Clive,  who  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy ;  upon  bis 
return,  he  suggested,  as  a  mode  of  relieving  Tricbinopoly,  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  on  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  French  nawab,  Chunda  Sahib. 
The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  he  was  nominated  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prize — the  event  of  which  crowned  the  fame  of  the  young  soldier,  and  is 
recorded  in  imperishable  colours  in  the  history  of  Orme.  The  force  at 
Tricbinopoly  did  not  exceed  600  men;  the  French  had  900,  and  the  troops 
of  Chunda  Sahib  outnumbered  the  English  nawab's  ten  to  one.  The  detach- 
ment under  Chve  consisted  of  200  Europeans  and  300  sepoys ;  and  of  the 
eight  officers,  six  had  never  been  in  action,  and  four  of  iheae  were  young 
writers.     The  details  of  this  operation,  which  amply  redeem  the  military 

*  In  CMntondge^l  War  in  iniia* 
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obsraeter  of  Clive  from  the  imputation  of  rashness,  which  Mr.  Mill  ascribes 
to  it,  are  too  long  to  cite ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  he  obtained  possession  of 
Arcot,*  which  was  not  defended,  and  sustained  a  siege  in  his  turn,  wherein 
be  defeated  a  very  superior  force.  Mr.  Orme  bears  the  following  testi- 
ooony  to  this  first  exploit  of  the  young  commander,  whose  age  was  25 : — 

Thus  ended  this  siege,  muntained  fifly  days,  under  every  disadvantage  of 
sitnation  and  force,  by  a  handful  of  men,  in  their  first  campaign,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  most  veteran  troops :  and  conducted  by  their  young  com- 
■mnder  with  indefatigable  activity,  unshaken  constancy,  and  undaunted  cou- 
jrage  :  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  at  this  time  neither  read  books,  nor  con- 
versed with  men  capable  of  giving  him  much  instruction  in  the  military  art, 
all  the  resources  which  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  Arcot,  where  such  as 
are  dictated  by  the  best  masters  in  the  science  of  war. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  adds :  "  I  have  it  in  my  power,  from  authority  I  can- 
not doubt,  to  add  to  the  account  of  this  celebrated  siege  an  anecdote,  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  native  troops  of  India.  When  provisions  became  so 
aoaree  that  there  was  a  fear  that  famine  might  compel  them  to  surrender,  the 
sepoys  proposed  to  Clive  to  limit  them  to  the  water  in  which  the  rice  was 
boiled.  'It  is,'  they  said,  'sufficient  for  our  support:  the  Europeans 
require  tlie  grain.' " 

The  confidence  which  his  little  army,  of  200  Europeans  and  700  sepoys, 
acquired,  justified  him  in  attacking,  with  a  small  party  of  Mahrattas,  a 
French  force  of  300  Europeans,  2,000  horse,  and  2,500  sepoys,  which, 
after  a  well-contested  action,  he  routed.  These  and  other  minor  successes 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  English ;  but  at  the  close  pf  the  campaign,  when 
Ctiye  withdrew  to  the  presidency,  Chunda  Sahib's  forces,  under  his  son.  Raja 
Sahib,  began  to  regain  courage.  This  personage,  with  an  army  of  400 
Europeans  and  4,500  native  troops,  laid  siege  to  the  territories  of  Mahomed 
Ali,  the  proieg^  of  the  EngUsh.  Clive  marched  against  him  with  380 
Europeans  and  1,300  sepoys,  and  engaged  these  superior  numbers  at  Covers- 
pak.  The  result  was  a  splendid  victory :  fidy  Frenchmen  and  300  sepoys 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  fled,  except  sixty  Europeans,  who 
(with  nine  cannon)  were  taken.  The  victory  was  won  principally  by  the 
remarkable  skill  and  promptitude  of  Clive,  who  had  come  upon  the  enemy 
imawares ;  and  it  destroyed  the  French  force  in  this  quarter,  and  ''  restored 
or  rather  founded  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms  in  India."  The  whole 
of  the  Camatio  might  now  have  been  conquered  for  Mahomed  Ali, 
but  for  the  state  of  affisirs  in  Triohinopoly,  on  which  account  Clive  was 
recalled. 

The  relief  of  Trichino|)oly  was  undertaken  by  Clive,  but,  before  he 
marched.  Major  Lawrence  arrived  from  England,  and  he  joyfully  placed 
himself  under  this  veteran,  for  wjiom  he  seems  to  have  cherished  an  affec- 
tionate regard.     In  the  succeeding  operations,  Lawrence,  by  the  advice  of 

»  Mitfor  Lftwicnee  says  of  Uie  aflUr  at  ArooC :  *'  The  cocpedHion  was  attended  wUb  uaoommon 
«uccess>  whlfch  some  people  were  pleased  to  tenn  fortunate  and  lucky ;  but*  in  my  opink»,  from  the 
knowledge  1  have  of  the  gentleman«  he  deserved  and  might  expect,  tnm.  his  conduct,  e>ery  thing  as  It 
fell  ouu" 
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Clive,  risked  the  consequences  of  dividing  his  force ;  and  tlie  result  of  tbeir 
plans  was  the  capture  and  death  of  Chunda  Sahib  and  the  surrender  of  the 
French  troops.  Sir  John  Malcolm  justly  eulogizes  the  powers  of  combina- 
tion,  self-possession^  and  intrepidity^  which  Clive  exhibited  in  the  operations 
against  Seringham  and  Pondicherry^  in  1752. 

He  had  been  despatched  from  Trichinopoly  with  400  Europeans  and 
4,700  native  troops,  to  intercept  the  intercourse  between  the  two  places^  in 
consequence  of  an  error  committed  by  M.  Law,  which  the  penetrating  eye 
of  Clive  saw  and  took  advantage  of.  The  plan  proposed  by  Clive  and 
adopted  by  Lawrence  was  a  bold  one  ;  **  for  it  implied/'  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Gleig,  <^  the  necessity,  not  under  any  circumstances  to  be  hastily 
incurred,  of  throwing  the  army  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  scarce  inferior  to 
itself,  astride  upon  two  rivers."  It,  however,  fully  succeeded.  At  Semi- 
averam,  he  had  nearly  experienced  one  of  those  singular  surprises,  which  were 
common  in  Indian  warfare,  proceeding  from  a  chain  of  wrong  information  : 
a  French  party  had  nearly  gained  possession  of  the  fort,  when  the  presence 
of  mind  and  dexterity  of  Clive  extricated  him,  though  at  some  risk  :  one  of 
the  party  fired  his  musket  at  him,  as  he  was  leaning  on  two  6erjeants  (being 
wx>unded),  through  whose  bodies  the  ball  went,  missing  his  own,  which,  as 
the  men  were  shorter  than  he,  was  bent  behind,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of 
the  shot. 

The  surrender  of  Law  and  the  assassination  of  Chunda  Sahib  did  not 
establish  the  authority  of  Mahomed  Ali.  The  Mysoreans  and  the  Mahrattas 
were  dissatisfied,  and  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  who  had  now  obtained  from 
the  soubahdar  of  the  Deccan  the  nawabship  of  the  Camatic,  were  more 
successful  against  the  English  interests  than  the  arms  of  his  countrymto^ 
Clive,  though  his  health  was  much  impaired,  was  again  called  to  the  field ; 
but  the  government  had  no  army  to  give  him,  but  200  recruits  from  Eng- 
land, the  refuse  of  the  London  gaols,  and  500  raw  sepoys.  With  such  aa 
army,  which  he  had  to  teach  even  courage,  he  took  the  forts  of  Covelong 
and  Chingl^ut,  the  latter  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  shewing,  as  his 
biographer  remarks,  tha<^  **  where  real  military  talent  exists  in  the  leader, 
there  is  no  description  of  troops  with  which  he  may  not  command  success." 
His  shattered  health  now  compelled  Captain  Clive  to  return  to  England. 

Just  before  he  embarked  at  Madras,  in  1753,  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Maskelyne,  sister  of  Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  astronomer  royal,  a  lady  of  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  who  survived  him  many  years. 

The  fame  of  his  military  achievements  had  preceded  him.  The  Court  of 
Directors  received  him  with  distinction,  and  his  father  and  mother  witJi 
delight  ^^  Your  brave  conduct,"  says  this  excellent  lady,  in  a  letter  to  her 
•on,  *^  and  the  success  which  Providence  has  blessed  you  with,  is  the  talk 
and  wonder  of  the  public,  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  of  your  friends ;  but 
more  particularly  so  to  me."  He  began  to  form  connexions  in  this  country 
which  might  have  led  him  into  another  career  of  public  )ife ;  but  in  less  than 
two  years  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  rendered  his  presence  necessary  there,  and 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  a  provisional  commission 
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to  succeed  to  Madras.  A  plim  was  concerted  in  England  of  attacking 
Salabut  Jungy  the  soubabdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  expelling  the  French  from 
India,  which  was  found  impractioable  to  attempt.  To  obviate  the  disputes 
about  military  precedence,  he  receiTed  a  commission  of  lieutenant-cc^Jonel 
in  the  British  army. 

He  proceeded  to  Madras  by  way  of  Bombay,  where  he  commanded  the 
land-force  in  an  expedition  against  the  pirate  Angria,  whose  strong-hold 
rOberia)  was  captured. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  Clive  took  charge  of  Fort  St.  David  on  the 
very  day,  namely,  20th  June  1756,  on  which  the  nawab  of  Bengal,  the 
execrable  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  took  Calcutta.  Upon  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
at  Madras,  a  despatch  was  sent  to  require  the  presence  of  Colonel  Clive, 
who  received  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Calcutta 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Company's  almost  ruined  affairs  in  Bengal. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Court  on  this  occasion,  he  intimates  his  expectation,  that 
the  expedition  will  not  end  with  the  taking  Calcutta,  and  that  the  Company's 
affUrs  in  those  parts  will  be  settled  on  a  more  lasting  footing  than  before. 

Tile  strength  of  the  expedition  was  seriously  diminished  by  the  unseason- 
able pretensions  of  Colonel  Aldercron,  commanding  a  king's  regiment  at 
Madras^  who,  irritated  at  the  preference  shown  to  Clive,  refused  to  permit 
the  king's  troqps  or  artillery  to  join  the  expedition.  It  consisted  of  a  fine 
body  of  900  Europeans,  and  1,500  excellent  sepoys.  It  arrived  in  the 
Hooghly  in  December. 

It  is  superfluous  to  relate  an  event  so  well  known  as  the  history  of  the 
taking  of  Calcutta  by  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  and  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  Black 
Hole.  Calcutta  was  retaken,  and  in  his  letters  Clive  complains  of  the 
mortification  he  experienced  from  Admiral  Watson  and  the  officers  of 
the  navy :  ^  they  are  such,"  he  says,  **  that  nothing  but  the  good  of 
the  service  could  induce  me  to  submit  to  them."  The  Company's  troops 
were  refused  admittance  into  the  fort,  till  the  admiral  had  appointed  by  his 
authority  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  claimed  the  command  as  senior  officer  oi 
shore,  to  be  governor,  when  the  fort  was  delivered  up  to  the  Company's 
representatives  in  the  king's  name.  His  independent  powers,  he  says,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  gentlemen  of  Calcutta,  whose  motives  he  arraigns  without 
much  reserve.  ^  His  sentiments  up6n  this  occasion,"  observes  his  biographer, 
speaking  of  Clive's  private  letter  to  Mr.  Pigot^  the  governor  of  Madras, 
^are  stated  with  tlmt  severity  and  careless  boldness,  which  made  him  so 
many  enemies,  but  which  nevertheless  continued,  through  life,  to  mark  all  his 
communications  on  points,  where  he  considered  that  private  feelings  and 
interests  had  interfered  with  the  performance  of  public  duties."  He  speaks 
of  those  individuals  as  jealous  of  his  authority,  callous  to  any  feeling  but  their 
losses,  ^  bad  subjects  and  rotten  at  heart."  These  difficulties  threw  more 
impediments  in  the  way  of  Clive's  operations  than  the  power  of  the  enemy ; 
but  they  were  overcome  by  firmness.  The  call  of  the  weak  and  disunited 
Sdect  Committee  of  Bengal  to  surrender  his  power,  he  met  with  a  point- 
blank  refusal. 
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The  first  confliot  with  the  enemy  was  in  an  attack  upon  the  fort  of 
Budge-Budge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  about  ten  miles  below 
Calcutta.  On  this  occasion  he  was  surprised,  and  has  been  severely 
censured  by  Mr.  Gleig  for  '^  the  absence  of  common  vigilance/'  in  not 
planting  pickets  or  sentries,  an  omission  mentioned  by  Orme.  It  now 
appears^  from  the  correspondence,  that  Clive  was  ill ;  that  he  committed 
the  preparations  for  advance  on  Budge-Budge  to  Major  Kilpatrick,  an 
officer  of  high  reputation ;  and  Clive  states  that  this  march  was  *^  much 
against  bis  inclination." 

After  reducing  the  fort  of  Hooghly,  and  strengthening  Calcutta  with 
fresh  works,  Clive,  who  hoped  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  settlement, 
and  whose  letters  breathe  an  ardent  desire  to  return  to  Madras — ^there  being 
so  little  prospect  of  wealth  or  aggrandizement  in  Bengal,  that  he  lost  in  the 
expedition  £2,500,— was  plunged  into  new  measures  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Nawab,  with  a  large  army.  Clive  persevered  for  some  time  in  endeavonr- 
ing  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement,  but  soon  determined,  seeing  the  trea- 
cherous temper  of  his  antagonist,  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  A  deputation 
from  Clive  to  the  Nawab,  requesting  him,  if  his  intentions  were  friendly,  to 
withdraw,  met  with  a  haughty  refusal,  upon  which  he  marched  out  and 
attacked  the  Nawab,  who  retired,  and  soon  after  made  overtures  for  peace. 
Clive  was  convinced  that  his  object  was  only  to  amuse  him,  to  cover  his 
retreat  and  gain  time :  **  till  he  is  well  thrashed,''  he  remarked  to  the 
admiral,  '^  don't,  sir,  flatter  yourself  he  will  be  inclined  to  peace."  Appre- 
hensive, however,  that  the  Nawab  might  be  driven  to  despair,  and  hurried 
into  an  alliance  with  the  French,  he  consented  to  treaties,  one  by  which  the 
Nawab  restored  all  the  English  possessions  and  property,  and  another,  by 
which  the  English  were  to  regard  the  Nawab's  enemies  as  their  own.  Clive 
justified  this  step  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Payne,  the  Chairman  of  the  Court,  where- 
in he  clearly  shews  that  his  own  interest  and  military  reputation  were  adverse 
to  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  but  that  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the 
nation  required  peace.  He  adverts  to  the  jealousies  he  had  encountered, 
and  to  the  *^  bankrupt  condition"  of  the  gentlemen  of  Calcutta;  he  distrusts 
tlie  fidelity  of  the  Nawab,  and  therefore  urges  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a 
respectable  force  in  the  province. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  to  dislodge  the  French  force  at  Chandemagore; 
the  fall  of  the  place  is  attributed  principally  to  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Watson.  The  depression  of  the  French  power,  and  the  success  of  the 
English,  alarmed  the  Nawab,  and  Clive,  who  appears  to  have  made 
arrangements  for  returning  to  Madras,  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  down 
the  intrigues  of  this  treacherous  man  by  the  presence  of  a  large  force  and  by 
a  commanding  influence  at  Moorshedabad.  **  The  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  Calcutta  was  unequal  to  the  duties  now  performed  by  Clive;  nor 
was  there  any  one  officer  in  Bengal  upon  whom  these  could  devolve  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  preserving,  much  less  of  improving,  the  advantages  that 
had  been  obtained."  Even  prior  to  this  time,  the  discernment  of  Clive 
foresaw  the  critical  posture  of  afflEiirs ;  *^if  you  attack  Chandemagore,"  be 
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says  to  the  Committee  at  Calcutta,  '^  you  cannot  stop  there  ;  you  roust  go 
further  Having  established  yourself  by  force,  and  not  by  the  consent  of 
the  Nabob,  he  by  force  will  endeavour  to  drive  you  out  again/' 

Clive  was  aware,  at  this  time,  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  Nawab  was 
organizing  at  his  Court,  to  which  Mr.  Watts,  the  British  resident,  and 
OHUchund,  his  native  agent  (whose  history  is  connected  with  a  very  im- 
portant trusaction  of  Clive's  life),  were  privy ;  and  he  was  naturally 
•anxious  to  wait  the  result  of  this  revolution.  In  a  private  letter  to  Mr. 
Pigot,  he  observes  :  '^  it  is  a  most  disagreeable  circumstance,  to  hnd  that 
the  troubles  are  likely  to  commence  again :  but  the  opinion  here  is  universal, 
that  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  trade  without  a  change  of  govern- 
ment." 

When  Chandemagore  was  taken,  Clive  saw  that  the  snake  was  '^scotched, 
not  killed;"  that  it  was  plain,  from  the  steps  taken  by  Dupleix,  the  French 
must  be  ^  rooted  out  of  India."  This  appears,  his  biographer  states,  from 
all  bis  letters,  public  and  private.  It  was  his  confirmed  opinion,  ''that  the 
English  and  their  European  rivals  could  not  have  co-existence,  as  political 
powers,  in  India;  and  both  had  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to  recede."  The 
plan  of  Dupleix,  executed  by  Buss}',  of  establishing  a  paramount  power  and 
influence  in  the  Deccan,  had  in  a  great  measure  succeded,  and  Godeheu, 
though  he  at  first  acted  upon  opposite  maxims,  soon  adopted  those  of  his 
predecessor.  The  policy  of  the  French  must,  therefore,  have  been,  by  the 
help  of  the  native  powers,  to  expel  their  European  rivals,  and  Clive  looked 
for  a  powerful  attack  upon  Calcutta.  His  sense  of  the  danger  was  so  strong, 
that  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Orme,  his  agent  at  Madras,  he  requests  him  to  remit 
bis  money  to  England,  as  "the  times  were  dangerous."  The  state  of 
public  affairs,  therefore,  affords  a  very  natural,  if  not  imperative  reason  for 
Clive's  stay  in  Bengal;  though  Mr.Mill,  who  resolves  every  difiiculty  by  refe- 
rence to  his  ambition  and  sordidness,  observes :  ^^  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when,  according  to  his  instructions,  Clive  ought  no  longer  to  have  deferred 
his  return  to  Madras ;"  as  if  the  public  interests,  not  those  of  individuals^ 
ought  not  to  have  been  his  rule  of  conduct ;  ''  on  the  other  side,  Clive  be- 
held an  opening  for  exploits,  both  splendid  and  profitable,  ii^  Bengal ; 
overlooked  dl  other  considerations  ;  violated  his  instructions  ;  and  re- 
mained." 

That  Suraj-u-Dowlah  had  been  strongly  importuned  by  the  French  to 
enter  into  their  plans,  is  shewn  by  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen^ 
who  states,  that  M.  Law  revealed  to  the  Nawab  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
principal  ofilcers,  and  their  connexion  with  the  English ;  but  that  the  con- 
spirators enforced  upon  him  the  impolicy  of  quarrelling  with  the  victorious 
English,  on  account  of  the  vanquished  and  fugitive  French.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  upon  the  motives  which  operated  upon  the  mind  of  a  weak,  cruel, 
voluptuous  prince,  like  Suraj-u-Dowlah ;  especially  in  a  dilemma,  where 
men  of  firmer  and  more  generous  character  would  have  vacillated.  We 
know  that  he  hated  the  English,  and  was  in  communication  with  the  French ; 
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that  he  was  chagrined  at  the  fate  of  Chandernagore,  and  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Sabut  Jung*  (the  name  he  gave  to  Clive^  and  by  which  he  is  to 
this  day  known  amongst  the  natives  of  India) ;  and  these  are  considerations 
sufficient  to  explain  the  conduct  of  both  parties^  in  recommencing  hostilities. 
That  conduct  at  this  critical  moment  was  as  different  as  their  characters. 
The  Nawab,  careless  (for,  according  to  the  native  historian,  he  was  not 
ignorant)  of  the  disaffection  of  his  officers,  with  three-fourths  of  his  own 
army  his  enemies,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  acted  as  if  hb  could 
direct  the  course  of  political  events  with  as  much  ease  as  the  transactions  of 
his  haram. 

Although  the  conspiracy  against  the  Nawab  amongst  his  subjects  was 
spreading  too  wide  for  concealment,  combining  all  classes  and  all  interests, 
who  were  actuated  by  a  general  sentiment  of  disgust  and  detestation  against 
their  ruler,  the  committee  of  Calcutta  did  not  accede  to  the  urgent  invitations 
of  the  conspirators  to  join  or  countenance  the  confederacy,  without  great 
hesitation.  "  It  was  Uie  genius  of  Clive,"  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks, 
"  which  guided  their  councils,  and  pointed  out  die  road  by  which  he  was  to 
lead  them  to  safety  and  honour,  through  a  labyrinth  of  such  apparently  inex- 
tricable windings,  that  even  his  experience  and  courage  were  at  times  startled 
by  its  intricacies." 

Mr.  Orme  has  detailed  these  complicated  transactions  with  great  minute- 
ness, but  without  the  advantage  of  the  lights  which  dive's  entire  correspond- 
ence throws  upon  tliem ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  no  moral  imputation 
whatever  rests  upon  Clive,  who  seems  to  have  steered  his  way  through  the 
shoals  with  admirable  dexterity,  though  he  was  not  merely  left  alone  to 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  *^  but  was  embarrassed  by  the  conduct  of 
those  who  should  h&ve  aided  him."  Admiral  Watson  (to  whom,  it  should 
be  observed,  he  communicated  all  his  measures)  declined,  though  requested 
by  Clive,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued ;  observing, 
that  the  fleet  could  be  of  no  use,  every  thing  being  done  that  they  are  capable 
of  undertaking ;  "  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,"  he  added,  "  will, 
therefore,  best  judge  what  steps  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  Company's 
interest."  To  some  captious  and  frivolous  objections  of  the  committee, 
Clive  replied  with  a  straightforwardness,  which  is  entirely  inconsistent  wi^ 
the  selfish  motives  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mill.  He  justifies,  in  a  tempe- 
rate manner,  the  measures  objected  to ;  adding,  however,  ^  you  may  be 
assured,  as  I  will  never  make  use  of  the  powet*  vested  in  me  to  the  injury  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  affairs,  that  1  will  be  as  far  from  suffering  yota 
16  take  away  any  part  of  it.  I  say  thus  much  to  prevent  any  i\irther  dis- 
agreeable intimations,  which  can  tend  to  no  good  end." 

The  train  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  hostile  deViionstrations  of  the 
English,  impelled  the  Nawab  to  assemble  his  whole  force,  with  which  be 
advanced  to  Plassey,  the  place  appointed  by  Clive  as  a  rendezvous 
where  Mcer   JaBier,  the  Nawab*s  commander-in-chief,  and  one  of  the 
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eoDspiratprSy  was  tp  desert  his  master.  Olive's  force  consisted  of  650  Euro- 
pean infantry,  100  topases,  100  Malabar  Portuguese,  150  artillery,  includ- 
ing fifty  seamen  furnished  by  Admiral  Watson,  2100  sepoys,  eight  six- 
pounders,  and  a  howitzer.  The  Nawab's  force  consisted  of  50,000  infantr}', 
18,000  well-mounted  cavalry,  with  50  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  position  qf  Clive  has  been  described,  by  a  military  critic,  to  be  '^  as 
perilous  as  t|)e  general  of  a  small  army  ever  occupied;"  and  his  circumstances 
were  still  more  qritieal,  for  he  w^  not  sure  of  t^e  (!|efection  of  Meer  Jaffier. 
He  felt  it,  therefore,  politic  to  call  a  oouQcil  of  officers,  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed the  following  question :  **  Whether,  in  our  present  situation,  and  ob 
our  own  bottom,  it  would  be  prudent  to  attack  the  Nabob ;  or  whether  we 
should  wait  till  joined  by  some  country  power  ?*'*  Nine  officers  {including 
Qlive)  voted  in  the  negative,  against  an  immediate  attack  ;  seven,  including 
the  name  of  "  Eyre  Copte,"  for  giving  battle  to  the  Nawab.  "  Clive,'* 
says  Ifis  biogrfipher,  '^  though  he  had  voted  with  the  majority,  appears,  almost 
ifQBiediately  afterwards,  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  other 
road  to  safety  and  honour  but  by  moving  forward ;  and,  without  consulting 
any  individual,  much  less  the  council  of  war  he  had  so  unwisely  assembled, 
OB  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  council  had  been  held,  chang- 
ing his  purpose,  he  determined  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  accordingly 
gave  orders  for  his  army  to  cross  the  river  the  following  morning."  But  it 
seems  evident  that  there  was  no  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Clive;  he 
bad  (contrary  to  practice)  given  his  own  opinion  first,  with  a  view,  probably, 
to  epcourage  the  other  officers  to  be  sincere,  or  to  take  as  little  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  a  step  a$  j^e  could  help :  and  this  conclusion  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Major  Coote,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  stated,  that ''  after  the  council  of  war.  Lord  Clive  spoke 
to  me  first,  unasked,  of  the  army  marching."  Clive  afterwards  said,  that 
*^  this  was  the  only  council  of  war  he  had  ever  held ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
abided  by  that  council,  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  Company." 

It  18  almost  superfluous  to  detail  the  particulars  of  a  conflict  so  well  known 
as  the  battle  of  Plassey.  It  was  little  more  than  a  cannonade  and  rout ; 
when  Jaffier  fulfilled  his  stipulations,  the  Nawab  fled,  with  2,000  attendants ; 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom  (in  fact),  with  a  population  of  thirty  millions  of 
people,  was  decided,  with  no  more  loss  than  seventy-two  men  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  A  simple  narrative  of  the  battle  is 
givjen  by  Clive  in  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  the  26th  July  1757,  the  battle  being  fought  on  the  23d  June ;  and  this 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  insert. 

**  About  this  time  some  of  his  principal  officers  made  overtures  to  us  for 
dethroning  hira  (the  Nawab).  At  the  head  of  these  was  Meer  Jaffier,  then 
Bokbsfaee  to  the  army,  a  man  as  generally  esteemed  as  the  other  was  detested. 
As  we  had  reason  to  believe  this  disafiection  pretty  general,  we  soon  entered 
into  engagements  with  Meer  Jaffier  to  put  the  crown  on  his  head.    AH  neces- 

•  The  query,  list  ofofficen  and  original  proceedingt  of  this  council  are  tranicribed  Ijy  Sir  Jolin  MaU 
cohn  from  the  CliTe  MSS. 
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sary  preparations  being  completed  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  army,  consist- 
ing of  about  one  thousand  Europeans,  and  two  thousand  sepoys,  with  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  marched  from  Chandemagore  on  the  13th,  and  arrived  oa  the 
18th  at  Cutwa  Fort,  which  was  taken  without  opposition.  The  £2d,  in  the 
evening,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  landing  on  the  island,  marched  straight  for 
Plassey  Grove,  where  we  arrived  by  one  in  the  morning.  At  day-break  we 
discovered  the  Nabob's  army  moving  towards  us,  consistmg,  as  we  since  found, 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  thirty-five  thousand  foot,  with  upwards  of 
forty  pieces  of  cannon.  They  approached  apace,  and  by  six  b^gan  to  attack 
with  a  number  of  heavy  cannon,  supported  by  the  whole  army,  and  continued 
to  play  on  us  very  briskly  for  several  hours,  during  which  our  situation  was  of 
the  utmost  service  to  us,  being  lodged  in  a  large  grove,  with  good  mud  banks. 
To  succeed  in  an  attempt  on  their  cannon  was  next  to  impossible,  as  they  were 
planted  in  a  manner  round  us,  and  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other. 
We  therefore  remained  quiet  in  our  post,  in  expectation  of  a  successful  attack 
upon  their  camp  at  night.  About  noon  the  enemy  drew  ofi*  their  artillery,  and 
retired  to  their  camp,  being  the  same  which  Roy  Dullub  had  left  but  a  few  days 
before,  and  which  he  had  fortified  with  a  good  ditch  and  breast-work.  We 
immediately  sent  a  detachment,  accompanied  with  two  field-pieces  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  tank  with  high  banks,  which  was  advanced  about  three  hundred 
yards  above  our  grove,  and  from  whence  the  enemy  had  considerably  annoyed 
US  with  some  cannon  managed  by  Frenchmen.  This  motion  brought  them 
out  a  second  time ;  but  on  finding  them  make  no  great  effort  to  dislodge  us,  we 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  one  or  two  more  embences  lying  very  near 
an  angle  of  their  camp,  from  whence,  and  an  adjacent  eminence  in  their  pos- 
session, they  kept  a  smart  fire  of  musketry  upon  us.  They  made  d^eral 
attempts  to  bring  out  their  cannon,  but  our  advanced  field-pieces  played  so 
warmly  and  so  well  upon  them,  that  they  were  always  drove  back.  Their 
horse  exposing  themselves  a  good  deal  on  this  occasion,  many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  among  the  rest  four  or  five  officers  of  the  first  distinction,  by  which 
the  whole  army  bebg  visibly  dispirited  and  thrown  into  some  confusion,  we 
were  encouraged  to  storm  both  the  eminence  and  the  angle  of  their  camp, 
which  were  carried  at  the  same  instant,  with  little  or  no  loss ;  though  the  lat- 
ter was  defended  (exclusively  of  blacks)  by  forty  French  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon;  and  the  former  by  a  large  body  of  blacks,  both  foot  and  horse.  On 
this,  a  general  rout  ensued,  and  we  pursued  the  enemy  six  miles,  passing 
upwards  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  they  had  abandoned,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  hackaries^,  and  carriages  filled  with  baggage  of  all  kinds.  Suraj-u-Dowlah 
eaeaped  on  a  camel,  and  reaching  Moorshedabad  early  next  morning,  despatched 
away  what  jewels  and  treasure  he  conveniently  could,  and  he  himself  followed 
at  midnight,  with  only  two  or  three  attendants. 

**  It  is  computed  there  are  killed  of  the  enemy  about  five  hundred.  Our 
loss  amounted  to  only  twenty-two  killed,  and  fifty  wounded,  and  those  chiefly 
blacks.  During  the  warmest  part  of  the  action  we  observed  a  large  body  of 
troops  hovering  on  our  right,  which  proved  to  be  our  friends ;  but  as  they 
never  discovered  themselves  by  any  signal  whatsoever,  we  frequently  fired  on 
them  to  make  them  keep  their  distance.  When  the  battle  was  over,  they  sent 
a  congratulatory  message,  and  encamped  in  our  neighbourhood  that  night. 
The  next  morning  Meer  Jaffier  paid  me  a  visit,  and  expressed  much  gratitude 
at  the  service  done  him,  assuring  me,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  would 

•  A  ipedet  of  cart  drawn  by  «  couple  of  bullocks. 
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fiutbfully  perform  his  engagement  to  the  English.    He  then  proceeded  to  the 
city,  which  he  reached  some  hours  before  Suraj-u-Dowlah  left  it." 

The  site  of  this  battle  has  almost  disappeared^  owing  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  river :  even  the  "  grove  "  has  vanished. 

The  results  of  this  victory  were  of  Uie  most  important  character. 


DAVID  SHEA,  Esq.,  of  tbe  EAST-INDIA  COLLEGE. 

In  onr  obituary  this  month,  it  is  our  melancholy  doty  to  record  the  death  of 
a  gentleman,  whose  loss  will  be  felt  no  less  bv  the  Oriental  literary  world,  to 
which  he  was  a  valuable  benefinctor,  than  by  the  circle  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  to  whom  he  was  peculiarly  endeared  by  amenity  of  manners, 
benevolence  of  heart,  and  the  unfailing  resources  of  a  richly  stored  mind, 
evec  ready  to  contribute  to  the  cheerfulness  of  social  intercourse* 

In  the  present  age,  facilities  for  acquiring  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  languages  and  literature  of  the  East,  are  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  and 
rendered  so  easily  attainable,  as  to  hold  out  the  strongest  allurements  to  all 
who  may  feel  the  slightest  inclination  to  pursue  these  studies :  but,  in  the 
instance  of  the  lamented  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  the  case  was  widely 
different.  His  zeal  had  to  contend  against  difficulties  insuperable  to  a  mind 
less  ardently  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  Far  from  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  languages  are  spoken ;  compelled  to  acquire  his  informadon 
by  laborious  mental  application  alone;  the  means  of  reference  few  and  meagre; 
and  even  of  these  not  many,  by  his  peculiar  circumstances,  within  his  reach, 
he  yet,  amidst  the  incessant  distractions  of  laborious  and  uncongenial  em- 
ployment, acquired  a  knowledge,  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  which  the 
works  be  has  left  behind  bear  full  and  unquestionable  testimony. 

Mr.  Shea's  translations  of  the  History  of  the  Klij&rs,  the  family  of  the 
reigning  monarch  of  Persia,  and  of  a  portion  of  Mirkhond's  History  of  Persia, 
are  already  before  the  public.  A  more  important  work,  and  for  which*  his 
wide  range  of  information  peculiarly  qualified  him,  would  shortly  have  been 
completed,  had  his  vfduable  life  been  spared.  The  DabUtdn,  a  book  of  con- 
siderable authority  in  the  East,  giving  an  account  of  the  various  religious  and 
philoaophical  sects  that  have  appeared  in  the  world,  is  not  unknown  in 
Europe ;  but  the  abstruseness  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
style,  are  such  as  hitherto  to  have  deterred  the  most  hardy  oriental  scholars 
from  undergoing  the  labour  of  translation.  We  trust  the  friends  of  this  esti- 
mable individual  will  not  allow  the  result  of  his  valuable  exertions  to  be  lost 
to  the  world. 
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This  work  must,  we  presume,  be  classed  among  the  bistoFioal  noveiit. 
The  period  selected  by  the  author,  through  which  to  weave  the  rather 
intricate  tissue  of  her  story,  is  the  lengthened  reign  of  Aurungzebe, — the 
commencement  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta,  and  the  decline  of  the  Maho- 
roedan  power ;  and  she  has  woven  it  with  no  small  share  of  talent  and  in- 
genuity. The  leading  characters  are  historical,  and  well  sustained.  Epi- 
sodes, in  which  intrigue  and  love  bei^',  among  fietitiqus  personages,  neces- 
sarily an  important  part^  are  adroitly  intermingled,  and  the  catastrophe  is 
developed  with  oorresponding  effect — exhibiting  throughout  a  knowledge  of 
local  ^ostum^,  and  a  command  of  the  flowery  dialect  of  Orientals;  and 
bFMthiQg>  moreover,  a  spirit  of  charity  creditable  to  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. 

As  a  specimen,  we  will  give  a  passage  illustrative  of  the  character  of  a 
welMcnown  personage :  — 

Aurungzebe  himself,  at  thirteen,  had  fought  in  the  Deccan ;  and  his  great 
ancestor  Tamerlane,  at  an  earlier  age,  had  commenced  his  career  of  pillage 
and  of  conquest.  Suspicious  of  his  other  sons— one  of  whom  was  now  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  rebellion — he  looked  on  the  timid,  unaspiring  character  of 
Akbar  as  a  security  for  future  obedience.  Jo  slay  or  to  be  slain,  the  sceptre 
or  ^he  shroud,  were  the  unavoidable  alternatives  assigned  in  the  book  of  des- 
tiny to  the  rival  candidates  for  a  succession  not  determined  by  established 
regulations.  Aurungzebe  had  not  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  the  license 
such  provident  reasoning  affords.  The  murder  of  his  brothers,  Dara  and 
Morad,  the  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and  the  persecution  and  consequent 
destruction  of  Suja  and  his  family,  testified  to  the  inflexibility  of  his  utilita- 
rian philosophy.  He  was  not  insatiate  of  blood.  Had  he  been  bom  the  undis- 
puted heir  to  sovereignty,  he  might  have  merited  the  surname  of  **  beneficent ;" 
but,  in  his  indefeasible  code  of  self-advancement,  he  was  careless  of  human 
life,  as  was  the  prophet  whose  ferocious  creed  he  had  adopted :  esteeming  his 
duty  to  himself  his  first  and  greatest  law,  to  be  fulfilled  no  matter  with  what 
violation  of  the  social  compact.  The  corollary  deduced  from  the  downfal  of 
his  family  and  his  own  exaltation,  was  not  that  he  was  the  most  guilty,  but 
that  he  was  the  most  discerning.  Had  either  of  his  brothers  possessed  bis 
sagacity,  his  crimes  would  have  been  theirs,  their  fortunes  his.  Providence, 
by  gifting  him  with  superior  intelligence,  had  manifested  its  will  that  he  should 
govern.  And  was  the  sceptre  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  lion  to  t>e 
struck  from  his  hand  by  the  gazelle  P  was  the  fly  to  torment  the  limb  that  bad 
crushed  the  alligator  ?  A  thoughtless  and  impatient  villain  would  have  speedily 
extinguished  this  ephemeron ;  but  the  pervading  eye  of  the  cold-blooded  cal- 
culator saw  more  convenience  in  delay. 

The  following  picture  of  the  mode  of  travel  of  an  eastern  court,  is 
graphic  :— 

This  letter  found  Aurungzebe,  with  all  his  court,  preparing  to  depart  for 
Kashmere.  The  day  and  hour  propitious  to  the  movement  of  so  vast  a  mul- 
titude had  been  arranged  by  the  astrologers.    Delhi  was  active  to  its  very  dust. 

«  The  MMcarenhas;  «  Legend  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Prediction.'*    Three 
Vdumet,  1836.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca 
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Its  population  seemed  increased  threefold ;  for  marble  domes,  and  granite  kails 
and  cane-thatched  huts,  had  all  dischaiiged  theii-  inmates,  to  swell  or  to  survey 
the  toyvX  train.  This  pageant,  in  the  martial  aspect  of  its  outline,  encom- 
paiwed  by  light  and  heavy  ordnance,  by  musketeers  and  bowmen,  preceded  by 
bands  of  horns  and  kettle-drums,  and  closed  by  horsemen  clad  in  quilted  mail, 
resembled  a  besieging  force,  destined  to  attack  some  mighty  strong-hold>  rather 
than  a  gay  procession  to  the  '  Vale  of  Roses.'  Its  nucleus,  however,  present- 
ed something  more  in  keeping  with  a  monarch's  pilgrimage — gilt  palankeens, 
with  fine-spun  curtains  and  pictured  veils  ;  towers  canopied  with  gold  brocade, 
cars  with  azure  awnings,  tabernacles  studded  with  gems,  litters  hung  with 
gauze  and  net-work»  These  sumptuous  vehicles,  stored  with  the  luxuries  in- 
(fispensable  to  Oriental  indolence,  were  variously  disposed : — some  swaying  to 
the  elephant's  drowsy  nod ;  others  suspended  between  hardy  camels ;  others 
pressing  the  shoulders  of  swift-footed  bearers — while  eunuchs,  black  and  white, 
lacqueys  and  pages,  sumpter  slaves  and  sumpter  horses,  tent-pitchers,  porters, 
and  straggling  pioneers,  fan,  parasol,  and  mace  attendants,  hemmed  in  and  hid 
fi*om  curious  or  profane  regard  the  sacred  coverts  destined  to  convey  the 
breathing  wonders  of  the  monarch's  harem.  Alt  was  in  readiness,  even  to  the 
sutler's  unwieldly  and  important  retinue.  The  ladies  had  already  rambled 
from  thdr  clustered  haunts  to  the  capacious  tents  erected  to  enclose  them, 
while  entering  their  gilded  cages ;  and  waited,  fretfully  impatient,  for  the 
appointed  signal.  Along  the  splendid  host  the  banners  only  moved,  for  man 
and  beast  seemed  equally  observant. 

Suddenly  a  crier  from  the  great  Minar  proclaimed,  **  The  pilgrimage  to  Kasb- 
mere  is  postponed."  Silence  for  a  second  reigned— and  then  a  hurly-burly. 
The  ladies  chattered  in  the  tent,  shrilling  forth  their  indignation.  The  din 
might  have  been  stunning  in  more  ordinary  cases ;  but  now  their  pretty  wail 
was,  in  proportion  to  the  outer  hubbub,  as  is  the  squeaking  of  the  jews-harp 
to  the  roar  of  dartons.  The  Omrahs,  indeed,  whose  solemn  dignity  disdained 
to  be  astonished,  filed  off  with  grave  indifftrence :  but  thek*  vexed  subordi- 
nates, afraid  of  giving  open  vent  to  8ullenness>  evinced  their  disappointment 
by  covert  acts  of  irritation.  The  mahout  goaded  his  sagacious  quadruped 
untO  the  huge  creature  roared  indignant,  and  whirled  the  cow-tails  dangling  at 
his  ears  full  in  the  fiK^e  of  his  tormentor.  The  chdbdars,  to  keep  silence,* 
pinched  the  pages ;  the  pages  slyly  stru<^  their  silver  wands  against  the  naked 
skins  of  the  wtde-sdampering  fan-bearers ;  the  fan^bufis,  well  applied,  blinded 
the  running-footmen;  and  these,  in  turn,  attacked  a  file  of  red*capped  bar- 
bers, who  fell  upon  the  link-boys;  porters,  sutlers,  pioneers,  each  passed 
UBto  his  neighbour  %he  cuff  he  had  received  Nay,  it  is  chronicled  that  Uows 
were  bandied  by  more  distinguished  personages ;  fbr  the  court  calendar  relates, 
that  the  Princess  Roshunara,  in  her  spleen,  applied  the  slipper  to  the  ebeek 
of  ber  hamdmatd,  who,  to  exhaust  her  menial  rancour,  turned  upon  the  royal 
Nubian,  Sharoc,  and  coolly  boxed  his  ears. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  delicious  climate  of  Western  India,  in  a  mild 
rainy  season,  above  the  Ghauts,  and  witnessed  the  beaming  exuberance  of 
nature  immediately  afler,  will  recognize,  in  this  eloquent  passage,  a  correct 
delineation  of  their  sensations  : 

From  all   his  mountain  strongholds,  Ranagurgh  had  been  selected  by  the 

•  CAdMdrmeani,  not  a  *  tilaic«-keeper,'  as  early  travellen  ivppoMd,  but  a  mace  or  baton-bearer. 
The  eM26,  or  vhnob,  h  usually  of  ulTer,  of  unequal  length,  fkom  two  to  five  or  six  feet,  and  of  various 
shapes.    Rjsv. 
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Raja  Seraji  for  his  fixed  abode,  the  residence  of  his  court,  and  depositary  of 
his  wealth.  This  cloud-enveloped  region  of  cliff  and  ravine,  abyss  and  cata- 
ract, dark  pass  and  trackless  jungle,  ramparted  with  naked  rocks  painfuUy 
reflecting  the  hot  sunbeam,  was  soon  reclaimed  into  the  grand,  the  picturesque 
and  wildly  beautiful.  Many  a  broad  fissure  strewed  a  vale  or  bushy  deU,  which 
even  the  dwellers  in  a  Tempe  might  have  seemed  a  paradise.  In  India,  regb- 
.tation  laughs  at  the  puny  barriers  which  in  less  teemfol  climates  limit  her 
luxuriance.  Now,  revelling  in  primitive  sublimity,  she  rears  the  teak,  the 
palm,  the  tamarind,  and  all  the  giant  natives  of  eternal  forests— now,  mirth- 
ful as  a  frolic  child,  she  scatters  here  and  there  the  flowers  committed  to  her* 
guardianship,  which,  falling  on  a  generous  mould,  render  for  each  solitary  germ 
a  thousand  fragrant  blossoms.  The  very  nullahs,  which  the  stormy  months 
convert  to  channels  for  the  blustering  torrent,  become,  in  the  genial  interval 
between  the  rains  and  drought,  receptacles  for  quick-ripening  seed ;  yielding 
the  listless  cultivator  an  easy  crop.  The  sun,  whose  scorching  ray  in  later 
months  calcines  the  rock,  in  this  delicious  season  sends  forth  a  tempered  heat, 
ripens  the  fruit,  and  merely  warms  the  stream  which  bubbles  over  sands  that 
his  fiery  beam  had  brightened  into  gold.  A  few  weeks  change  the  river-bed 
into  the  melon-garden;  rice  waves  where  cataracts  had  swept;  roses  and  jas- 
mines spring  from  the  changeful  soil ;  shrubs  hide  the  swamp,  and  the  blue 
petals  of  the  lotus  peep  through  the  murky  pool. 

Nor  will  the  following  be  deemed  a  less  correct  and  animated  description 
of  phenomena,  no-where  seen  in  such  sublimity  as  about  the  ghauts  in 
Western  India: — 

At  the  sentry's  outcry,  the  soldier,  who  stood  above  upon  the  beetling  ledge, 
looked  towards  the  spot  the  man  had  designated.  A  heavy  stroke  boomed 
from  the  fortress  far  into  the  distance.  The  sun  had  burst  forth— the  mass  of 
fog  was  broken— fragments  of  the  vapour  sailed  majestically  up  the  sides  of 
the  ravines ;  and,  rarifying  as  they  ascend,  floated  over  the  glowing  firmament, 
like  draperies  of  etherial  net-work.  The  grand  panorama  of  mountain-scenery 
became  gradually  developed.  Crag  and  pinnacle,  precipice  and  slope,  as 
touched  by  prismatic  rays,  or  veiled  by  hovering  mist,  now  started  forth,  now 
vanished.  All,  for  a  while,  looked  flitting  and  unstable:  rock,  glen,  and 
ghaut,  alternately  illumined  and  obscured,  resembled  the  mockery  of  some 
phantom  pageant.  As  the  dense  volume  which  hid  the  plain  around  the  hill- 
fort  parted  and  re-closed,  tents,  flags,  spear-points,  and  canvas-walls  peeped 
forward  and  retreated.  At  times,  a  whole  encampment  seemed  borne  on  a 
sea  of  cloud — at  times,  engulphed :  now  magnified  behind  a  thin  blue  mist, 
now  buried  in  a  mass  of  vapour.  At  length,  the  illusory  haze,  yielding  to  the 
sun's  increasing  force,  soared  into  the  heavens,  leaving  each  feature  of  the 
landscape  distinct  and  well  defined.  A  canvas  city  has  sprung  up  during  the 
night. 

Some  useful  notes  are  conveniently  postfixed  to  each  volume. 
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Doubts  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Juwavb  Club  have  been  entertained 
by  persons  well-acquainted  with  the  nature  and  structure  of  Anglo-Indian 
society,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  secresy  observed  by  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  belong  to  it.  Although,  however,  the  rules  and  regulations 
^tabiished  by  this  unhappy  confraternity  of  bachelors  have  not  transpired,  it 
•  is  well  known  that  a  %\u^ejuwatd>  entitles  a  member  to  admission.  The  term 
**juwaulf"  being  Hindustani,  and  exclusively  Indian,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  it.  Literally,  it  implies  simply  '  an  answer,*  but  a  wider  signification 
has  been  given  to  it  by  the  European  community,  who  have  made  it  equiva* 
lent  to  *  refusal ;'  and  it  is  used  in  both  senses  by  the  natives,  who,  in  dismissal 
from  service,  are  said  to  have  had  their  juwaub.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
Christian  gentleman  makes  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  young  lady,  and  is 
rejected,  he  is  juwaubed,  and  qualified  for  a  club  instituted,  according  to 
common  report,  in  order  that  disappointed  lovers  may  be  sure  of  consolation 
and  sympathy  from  others  who  have  suffered  a  similar  fate.  The  presi- 
dents and  vice-presidents  are  selected  from  those  who  have  been  many  times 
juwaubed.  These  offices  are  often  to  be  filled  up,  their  untiring  perseverance 
occasioning  the  secession  of  a  member,  who,  after  having  sustained  repeated 
juwaubf,  is  accepted  at  last,  and  in  his  new  character  of  Benedict,  triumphs 
over  those  who,  overpowered  by  one  or  two  rebuffs,  dare  not  venture  to  try 
their  fortune  again.  The  publicity  given  in  India  to  all  afiairs  of  the  kind  proves, 
however,  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  ultimate  success.  Young  ladies  are  very 
apt  to  look  shy  upon  those  who  have  been  placed  in  so  awkward  a  position, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  the  melancholy  fact  can  be  concealed.  The  narrowness 
of  the  circle  makes  all  the  lookers-on  acquainted  with  the  game  played  before 
them ;  they  perceive  the  first  beginnings  of  the  **  soft  impeachment,"  in  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  and  they  are  seldom  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
result.  Should  the  young  lady  herself  observe  the  delicacy  and  consideration 
which  a  discarded  lover  has  some  right  to  expect,  her  friends  are  not  always 
equally  scrupulous,  and  the  innamorato  himself,  in  many  cases,  becomes  the 
herald  of  his  own  defeat,  by  proclaiming  his  sorrows  or  his  wrongs  aloud.  In 
some  instances,  the  sting  is  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  conveyed ;  a  slight  laconic  answer  inflicts  a  severe  mortification;  but  the 
grand  affront,  in  the  estimation  of  a  society,  the  male  portion  of  which  are 
great  sticklers  for  etiquette,  is  a  juwaub  indited  upon  China  paper.  This  is 
esteemed  an  inferior  article  of  stationery  in  India,  being  obtainable  at  a  low 
price  in  the  bazaars ;  it  is  thin,  with  a  watery  edge,  which  will  not  bear  the 
ink ;  and  one  side  only  being  hot  pressed,  the  other  is  rough  and  unsightly, 
and  in  fact  scarcely  capable  of  being  written  upon.  The  reader  may  judge  of 
the  depth  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  this  "  unkindest  cut  of  all "  by  the 
following  dialogue,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  genuine  effusion  of  a 
Corydon  suffering  in  all  the  freshness  of  a  newly-inflicted  wound :— > 

**  Do  not  mention  her  name  to  me,  Alfred ;  speak  of  her  no  more ;  false, 
perfidious,  ungrateful  girl  !'*  *'  Now  be  tranquil,  my  dear  fellow  ;  regard  the 
matter  philosophically ;  she  is  a  mere  girl,  undeserving  such  an  ebullition  of 
feeling;  indeed,  the  difference  in  your  age  renders  the  afiair  scarcely  a  subject 
for  regret;  you  may  consider  it  a  fortunate  escape."  "No,  Alfred,  no;  I 
might  have  viewed  the  circumstance  in  the  light  in  which  you  have  placed  it ; 
1  might  even  have  made  it  a  subject  of  congratulation ;  but  consider  the  insult 
Astai.Jour.  N.S.Vol.20.No.78.  O 
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I  have  received ;  the  heartless  creature  has  positively  rejected  me  upon  China 
paper !" 

In  behalf  of  the  fair  delinquent,  it  may  be  urged  that  offers  of  marriage  are 
so  often  made  in  India  upon  such  slight  encouragement,  that  the  aspirant 
scarcely  merits  the  tenderness  which,  in  more  touching  cases,  ought  to  be 
accorded  to  an  unfortunate  admirer ;  one  who  loves  "  not  wisel}',  but  too 
well."  It  is  only  from  those  in  the  same  predicament  with  themselves  that  the 
juufaubed  youth  of  India  can  obtain  the  slightest  commiseration ;  men  who 
have  either  never  wooed,  or  have  wooed  and  won,  are  not  sufficiently  gene- 
rous to  regard  their  less  fortunate  or  less  discreet  brethren  with  the  sentiment 
which  their  melancholy  situation  is  calculated  to  inspire  in  every  feeling  breast. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  certain  to  manifest  a  higher  degree  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  imperious  beauty,  or  unprincipled  coquette,  who  has  trifled 
with  the  affections  of  some  half-dozen  suitors,  or  who  is  supposed  to  be  so 
difficult,  that  few  have  a  chance  of  pleasing. 

Should  any  circumstance,  however  adventitious,  prevent  a  young  lady  from 
receiving  an  offer  during  the  first  year  of  her  residence  in  India^  she  will  sink 
very  low  in  the  estimation  of  the  bachelorhood  of  the  presidency ;  notwith- 
standing any  superiority  of  beauty  or  other  personal  attractions  she  may 
possess,  she  is  like  an  actress  who  fails  to  make  a  decided  hit  upon  her  first 
appearance,  and  who,  therefore,  in  spite  of  qualifications  which  may  after- 
wards appear,  is  seldom  or  never  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  a  '^  dis- 
cembg  public."  As  it  has  been  before  observed,  it  is  only  those  young  ladies 
who  are  unwilling  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  securing  an  establishment,  who 
can  be  easily  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  man  who  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  refused,  especially  if  such  a  circumstance  should  have  occurred  more 
than  once ;  and  even  after  consent  has  been  obtuned,  the  fair  one  has  deemed 
the  fact,  lately  coming  to  her  knowledge,  that  her  suitor  has  belonged,  or  has 
been  entitled  to  belong,  to  the  juwaub  dub,  quite  sufficient  to  justify  her  in 
breaking  off*  the  match. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  expressed  upon  the  subject  by  a  writer  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Briiith  and  Foreign  Review,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are 
many  male  residents  in  India,  gifted  with  more  enterprize  than  discretion,  who, 
feeling  a  great  anxiety  to  change  their  condition,  do  not  hesitate  to  propose, 
almost  instanier,  to  every  unmarried  lady  who  comes  in  their  way.  These 
gentlemen  are  the  inditers  of  letters  which  meet  spinsters  on  the  road ;  and 
who,  upon  the  strength  of  the  most  common-place  civility,  will  build  up 
hopes  which  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  destined  to  vanish  into  thin  air.  There 
is  a  homely  dbtich,  fiimiliar  to  rustic  life  in  England,  which,  if  reversed,  will 
apply  to  the  persevering  of  the  other  sex  in  India  :— 

No  goose  that  iwim«  so  grey,  but,  soon  or  Ute, 
Shall  find  some  booest  gander  for  its  mate. 

Accordingly,  after  repeated  denials,  when  the  luckless  wight  has  obtained  the 
most  undesirable  celebrity  for  his  ill-success  with  the  fair,  he  finds  some  one  in 
the  happy  mood,  and  bears  off*  the  prize  in  triumph.  In  the  majority  of  these 
instances,  neither  party  b  very  particular ;  scandal  may  have  been  busy  with 
the  lady,  who  is  but  too  happy  to  get  somebody  to  give  her  his  name ;  or  she 
may  have  been  so  long  neglected  as  to  be  glad  of  any  relief  from  her  despair. 
These  unions,  as  it  may  be  expected,  do  not  usually  turn  out  well ;  the  deter, 
mination  to  be  married,  at  all  events  and  at  all  risks,  not  proving  the  firmest 
basis  for  connubial  happiness ;  but  occasionally,  when  mere  caprice  or  aome 
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fortuitous  circumstance  has  been  the  cause  of  disappointment,  those  who  have 
been  set  down  as  permanent  members  of  the  juwaub  club,  meet  with  some 
coogenial  spirit,  and  are  rewarded  for  all  the  mortifications  of  their  early  life. 
It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  ill-luck  attendant  upon  the  Anglo-Indian  matri- 
monial speculator  pursues  the  party  to  Europe,  and,  finding  some  obstacle 
wlieresover  he  may  present  himself  as  a  suitor,  he  returns  to  India  still  un- 
blessed ;  but  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rare  cases,  and  even  where  not 
a  single  hope  has  remained  to  cheer  the  disconsolate  lover,  a  ray  of  sunshine 
has  suddenly  beamed  upon  him,  giving  promise  of  perpetual  brightness. 

It  chanced  that  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  to  considerable  rank  and  for- 
tune, and  a  respectable  age,  had  not  in  India  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  any 
lady  to  unite  herself  to  him  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.    He  proceeded  to 
England,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  celebrated  beauty ;  one,  however,  who. 
It  was  siud,  had,  in  the  pursuit  of  universal  admiration,  neglected  to  secure  an 
establishment,  which,  being  portionless,  was  a  very  essential  object  to  her. 
These  consideratious,  or  the  persecutions  of  her  friends,  induced  her  to  accept 
an  offer  which  appeared  to  be  more  eligible  than  any  she  had  received  during 
several  preceding  years.    Her  consent  brought  rapturous  emotions  to  a  bosom 
long  unaccustomed  to  such  guests,  and  every  thing  was  speedily  and  satisfac- 
torily settled  respecting  a  marriage  which  was  to  take  place  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  the  departure  of  the  vessel  selected  to  take  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  out  to  India.    A  commodious  cabin  was  engaged,  and  a  splendid 
outfit  purchased  by  the  fiUur,  which,  carefully  inclosed  in  tin  and  wood,  was 
put  on  board  the  vessel*    Alas,  for  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  !    A  few 
days  before  the  one  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  the  lady  fell 
seriously  ill ;  a  physician  of  eminence  was  sent  for;  she  did  not  grow  better 
under  his  hands,  and  he,  being  a  man  of  great  discernment,  soon  discovered 
that  the  malady  was  mental,  not  bodily.     Gifted  with  equal  good  sense  and 
benevolent  feeling,  he  won  her  confidence  by  his  kindness,  and  representing  in 
a  forcible  manner  the  necessity  of  revealing  the  secret  cause  of  her  complaint, 
he  prevailed  upon  her  at  length  to  confess  that  it  was  the  horror  she  enter- 
tained at  the  idea  of  fulfilling  an  engagement  in  which  her  inclination  had  no 
part,  which  had  caused  her  distress  of  mind  and  consequent  illness.    The 
physician  immediately  recommended  that  this  melancholy  truth  should  be  made 
known  to  the  party  whom  it  roost  deeply  concerned,  offering  to  be  himself  the 
medium  of  communication.    The  fair  invalid,  who  had  expected  to  find  every 
body  armed  with  arguments  to  shew  the  necessity  of  her  keeping  her  plighted 
word,  was  delighted  by  the  prospect  of  emancipation  held  out  by  her  kind 
adviser,  and  gladly  availed  herself  of  his  proposed  mediation  in  the  affair.  Who 
can  paint  the  consternation  of  the  unfortunate  lover  at  a  disclosure,  which 
dashed  the  cup  of  bliss  from  his  hand,  just  as  it  was  about  to  reach  his  lips  ? 
His  condition  was  most  pitiable ;  and  the  doctor,  finding  all  attempts  at  conso- 
lation unavailing,  recommended  change  of  scene,  and  more  particularly  a  visit 
to  Cheltenham,  it  being  the  gay  season  at  that  place  of  fashionable  resort. 
There  was  nothing  better  to  be  done ;  London  had  become  odious,  and,  dis- 
tracted by  the  mortifying  thought,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  the 
trousseau  put  to  India  without  the  bride  whom  it  was  intended  to  adorn,  our 
poor  friend  reached  the  place  of  his  destination.    He  possessed  military  rank, 
be  was  known  to  be  rich,  and  young  ladies,  bent  upon  matrimonial  projects, 
thought  little  of  a  voyage  to  India  on  the  shortest  notice.     Smiles  were 
showered  upon  the  lately  discomfited  bachelor,  and  he  began  to  think  that  his 
evil  fortune  might  be  retrieved.    He  had  engaged  and  paid  for  the  passage  of 
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two  persons  to  Calcutta,  and  it  would  be  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  go  out 
toluif  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  secret  derision  of  his  companiona,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  certain  bandboxes,  or  of  the  party  for 
whom  so  much  accommodation  had  been  provided.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  seized  an  auspicious  moment,  and,  before  he  had  been  three  days 
in  Cheltenham,  was  again  affianced  to  a  willing  fair,  who  had  no  objection  to 
step  at  once  into  the  cabin  and  the  outfit  which  another  had  scorned.  The 
marriage  took  place  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and  the  happy  couple  embarked 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  spend  their  honey-moon  on  board  ship.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  union,  strangely  as  it  had  been  brought  about, 
was  not  productive  of  lasting  happiness  to  both  parties. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  female  society  was  not  so  extensive  as  it  now  is  in 
India,  and  when  beauty  was  so  scarce  a  commodity,  that  the  possessor  might 
torment  her  adorers  as  much  as  she  pleased,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
displayed  an  inclination  to  put  the  patience  and  endurance  of  their  lovers  to 
the  severest  trials.  A  case  in  point  is  recorded  at  Benares,  which  will  serve 
to  shew  the  extreme  length  to  which  a  vain,  self-willed,  capricious  woman  will 
venture  to  go,  when  spoiled  by  adulation  and  secure  of  conquest.  A  young 
lady,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  civilian,  who  was 
not  supremely  gifted  with  personal  advantages,  and  who  was  entirely  unskilled 
in  the  ways  of  womankind.  To  counterbalance  these  deficiencies,  he  bad 
large  allowances,  an  excellent  disposition,  and  a  high  character  for  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  department  of  the  service  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was,  in 
short,  an  eligible,  and,  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  lady's  friends, 
the  lady  herself  consented  to  become  his  wife.  He  was  stationed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day's  journey  from  the  abode  of  his  betrothed,  and  the  duties  of 
his  office  obliged  him  to  be  at  his  post  during  the  period  of  his  engagement.  He 
employed  the  interval  in  new  furnishing  his  house,  and  in  procuring  from  Cal- 
cutta the  most  elegant  and  expensive  articles  to  be  found  there,  taking  care  to 
make  the  young  lady  acquainted  with  all  his  plans,  and  to  ensure  her  approba* 
tion  of  what  he  was  about  to  do.  At  length,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
wedding  was  at  hand,  and  he  hastened  down  to  Benares  to  receive  the  reward 
of  all  his  pains.  There  was  no  church  at  that  time  at  the  station,  and  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  mansion  in  which 
the  bride-elect  resided.  It  was  tastefully  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  when 
the  company  had  assembled,  and  the  clergyman,  a  pious  gentleman  of  very 
retired  habits,  had  arrived,  the  young  lady  made  her  appearance.  The  moment, 
however,  that  all  was  ready,  she,  in  the  most  bewitching  manner,  entreated 
her  lover  to  postpone  the  nuptials  until  the  arrival  of  some  looking-glasses,  to 
which  she  had  taken  a'fancy,  from  Calcutta,  alleging,  in  excuse  for  her  wish  for 
the  delay,  that  she  was  determined  to  prove  whether  he  really  felt  the  attach- 
ment to  her  which  he  had  professed.  The  poor  man  was  astounded  at  being  so 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  evince  his  afiection  by  such  a  test ;  but,  after  some 
hesitation,  overpowered  by  the  blandishments  and  persuasions  of  his  fair 
enslaver,  he  complied,  returning  bootless  home,  to  await  the  despatch  of  the 
looking-glasses.  They  came  in  due  course  of  time,  the  same  party  assembled, 
and  the  clergyman  again  opened  his  book.  The  lady  had  prepared  herself  for 
another  scene,  and  a  second  time  assailed  her  lover  with  a  request  for  delay, 
upon  some  frivolous  pretext ;  but  it  was  not  now  quite  so  easy  to  prevail ;  the 
betrothed,  in  spite  of  his  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  sex,  began  to  suspect 
that  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and  that  there  was  some  deeper  reason  for  the 
demur  than  the  one  she  chose  to  give.  At  length,  he  insisted  that  the  marriage 
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■hoiUd  proceed  or  be  broken  off  altogether,  aod  the  perfidious  fair  .chose  the 
latter  altematiire.  On  both  these  occasions,  the  clergyman  had  looked  on  in 
silence  and  utter  amazement;  what,  therefore,  was  his  farther  astonishment, 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  lady  herself,  when  pressed  by  her  friends  to  reveal 
the  true  cause  of  her  capricious  conduct,  that  she  had  been  suddenly  struck 
with  a  passion  for  him,  at  the  moment  in  which  he  was  about  to  perform  the 
ceremony  which  would  make  her  the  bride  of  another,  and  that  she  had,  in 
consequence,  hastily  framed  an  excuse  to  delay  a  marriage  which  had  become 
hateful  to  her.  This  explanation  put  the  civilian  immediately  to  the  rout;  he 
took  leave,  while  the  man  for  whom  he  had  been  rejected,  mangre  the  gravity 
of  bis  disposition,  the  sobriety  of  his  habits,  and  the  horror  he  had  entertained 
of  the  vanity,  folly,  and  insolence  of  a  thorough-bred  coquette,  was  so  touched 
and  taken  by  the  declaration  in  his  favour,  that  he  became  in  turn  a  suitor, 
and  ventured  upon  marriage  with  this  flighty,  and  not  very  highly  principled, 
damsel. 

In  these  good  old  times,  a  young  lady  would  sometimes  receive  two  or  three 
offers  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  if,  even  after  the  first  had  been  accepted,  the 
second  or  third  should  appear  preferable,  she  would  not  hesitate  in  the  trifling 
matter  of  changing  her  mind,  and  discarding  the  betrothed  for  the  last  comer. 
Modern  days  have  presented  similar  instances,  though  they  are  becoming  more 
rare.  Flushed  with  delight  after  the  receipt  of  an  elegant-looking  billet,  filled 
with  sweet  words  purporting  consent,  the  lover  has  hastened  to  the  residence 
of  his  charmer,  and  found  a  rival  there,  whose  successful  pleading  dooms  him 
to  the  willow.  One  belle  in  particular  was  celebrated  for  the  multitude  of  her 
engagements,  but  she  took  care  not  to  play  the  game  too  long,  and  fixed  at 
last  upon  a  cavalry  officer,  though  it  was  very  dubious  whether  he  had  really 
obtained  any  preference,  in  a  heart  given  wholly  up  to  vanity. 

The  male  coquette  is  a  scarcer  animal  in  India  than  in  England,  but  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  are  to  be  found,  and  doubtless  the  number  would  be  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  active  vigilance  exercised  by  parents  and  guardians,  who, 
upon  the  earliest  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  enact  the  part  of  dangler  only, 
make  very  pertinent  inquiries  respecting  the  intentions.  Sometimes,  the  whole 
affiiir  is  marred  by  a  too  early  interference,  as  the  following  transcript  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  Bengallee  bachelors,  whom  the  author  deemed  it  necessary  to 
consult,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  arcana  of  Indian  court- 
ships, will  sufficiently^  shew : 

''  The  beautiful  Louisa  was  the  admired  of  the  station ;  at  every  public  ball 
or  private  party,  the  most  flattering  competition  was  evinced  to  obtain  her  hand 
for  the  first  quadrille,  that  being  the  distinction  most  coveted  by  the  aspiring 
yonth  oi  the  place :  so  desirous  were  they  to  secure  this  enviable  privilege, 
that  visits  were  frequently  paid  a  week  beforehand,  for  the  purpose,  and  happy 
was  the  man  who  led  her  forth  in  triumph  to  the  set.  Dear  creature,  she  bore 
her  honours  meekly,  all  who  approached  her  being  enchanted  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  manners,  and  the  obliging  kindness  of  her  disposition ;  in  fact,  she 
was  the  prototype  of  her,  of  whom  Pope  has  said  : 

,  To  all  she  smiles  extends. 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
No  cutting,  withering  monosyllable  ever  fell  from  her  lips.  No  disdain  of 
those  who  sued  humbly ;  in  fact,  she  did  not  give  herself  airs,  a  necessary 
precaution  to  secure  popularity  in  India ;  for,  though  downright  ill-treatment 
is  frequently  endured,  the  senior  bachelors  especially  (by  senior,  old  is  not 
implied)  ate  extremely  sensitive  upon  points  of  etiquette,  and  are  not  to  be 
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affronted  with  impunity.  Amongst  the  number  of  gay  butterflia«  flutteri«| 
round  thitt  lovely  flower,  was  one  every-way  calculated  to  make  an  Impressiott 
upon  a  susceptible  heart.  He  was  handsome,  accomplished,  rode  to  admira- 
tion a  Barbary  courier  of  the  purest  breed,  and  rooreoyer  wore  a  blue  jacket 
(t.  e,  he  was  a  cavalry  officer).  No  wonder  that  the  sweetest  smile  was  bes* 
towed  upon  this  favoured  youth,  or  that  the  same  soft  emotion  warmed  the 
heart  of  both.  Visits,  which  had  before  been  casual,  now  became  frequent ; 
each  felt  a  sudden  passion  for  the  food  of  love, — music ;  and  the  innamorato 
ransacked  every  public  and  private  depositary  for  the  loan  or  purchase  of  sen- 
timental urs,— duets,  of  course.  In  the  delightful  task  of  accompaniment, 
time  flew  on  its  lightest  wings,  and  frequently  eleven  o'clock,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  a  late  hour]  in  India,  arrived,  ere  they  could  imagine  that  the  canton- 
ment gong  had  tolled  the  hour  of  nine.  Three  weeks  sped  away  in  this  man- 
ner, the  lady  of  the  house  looking  on  all  the  while,  and  thinking  it  time  that 
something  definitive  should  be  said.  Now  it  must  be  presumed  that  a  gay 
handsome  young  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  be  well-received  every-wbere, 
requires  a  longer  period  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  serious  ooosideration  of 
matrimony,  than  one  who  is  more  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  and  who  eagerly 
takes  advantage  of  a  little  encouragement  Unhappily,  the  matron,  to  whose 
care  Louisa  had  been  consigned,  did  not  apprehend  this  nice  point.  The 
young  officer's  visits  were  paid  every  day,  and  frequently  twice  a  day,  the  test 
by  which  the  strength  of  a  passion  is  tried, — a  lesser  degree  of  assiduity  being 
construed  into  lukewarmness  and  indifierence ; — and,  therefore,  it  was  consi- 
dered necessary  to  make  him  "  speak  out."  Accordingly,  one  morning,  the 
visitor  missed  Louisa  from  her  accustomed  seat,  and  found  himself  tite^it'tete 
with  her  too  officious  friend.  The  battery  was  opened  with  praises  of  the 
young  lady,  in  which  the  gentleman  cordially  joined ;  hints  were  then  given 
that  a  serious  impression  had  been  made  by  attentions  well  calculated  to  inspire 
the  tender  passion.  A  little  alarmed,  the  guest  affected  to  treat  these  insinua- 
tions as  mere  badinage^  and  provoked,  by  the  carelessness  of  his  manner,  out 
of  the  small  remains  of  her  discretion,  the  mistress  of  the  house  told  her  asto- 
nished auditor,  that  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable  thing  to  trifle  with  the  affections 
of  an  inexperienced  heart,  and  that  he  ought  at  least  to  give  the  friends  of  this 
young  lady  an  assurance  of  the  nature  of  his  intention.  The  answer  of  a  high- 
spirited  young  man  may  be  anticipated ;  he  had  no  intentions ;  had  never  given 
the  subject  the  slightest  consideratiou ;  felt  himself  as  free  as  air,  and  was 
sorry  that  his  meaning  had  been  so  much  misconstrued.  Patience  and  temper 
were  now  utterly  exhausted  on  the  part  of  the  matron.  In  no  measured  terms, 
she  commanded  him  to  leave  the  house,  and  to  take  away  at  the  same  time  an 
immense  quantity  of  music  books,  with  which  one  of  the  chairs  had  been 
piled.  Bowing,  be  did  as  he  was  bid,  and,  not  without  some  anger  and  consi- 
derable confusion,  collected  his  property  under  his  arm, — a  heavy,  and  some- 
what slippery  burthen.  In  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  chik^  or  curtain  of  fine 
network,  hung  across  the  doorways,  to  keep  out  insects  and  adroit  air,  down 
fell  all  the  books,  an  unlucky  twist  of  the  body,  at  the  moment,  causing  them 
to  spread  themselves  in  various  directions  all  over  the  room.  Unwilling  to 
call  in  servants  to  be  witnesses  of  the  scene,  he  picked  them  up  again,  the  lady 
looking  daggers  at  biro  all  the  time,  and,  at  length,  getting  clear  of  the  apart- 
ment, flung  the  parcel  into  his  buggy  and  drove  home,  making  both  horse  and 
syce  feel  the  effects  of  his  irritation.  The  unlucky  issue  of  this  flirtation  pre- 
vented other  offers  during  the  young  lady's  residence  at  the  place  in  which  it 
occurred;  but,  going  upon  a  visit  to  a  distant  station,  she  became  again  the 
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•dimred  of  Ail  admirers,  and  made  a  better  match,  though  with  a  less  dashing 
suitor.'* 

Other  instances,  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature,  have  occurred  in  India,  to 
shew  that  iren  where  there  are  so  few  ladies  to  distract  the  attention  of  a 
plighted  heart,  the  proverbial  inconstancy  of  man  will  find  occasions  for  its 
display.  A  marriage  broken  off  upon  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  seldom  fails 
to  have  a  very  injurious  tendency  upon  the  character  of  the  deserted  fair,  who, 
by  a  world  prone  to  ill-natured  surmises,  is  supposed  to  have  given  some  cause 
for  the  change  of  sentiment.  A  story  is  still  told  in  the  circles  of  Madras, 
which  proves  Ihat,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  society  of  India  acted  more 
generously  towards  the  ill-used  party  than  that  of  her  native  country. 

An  affection  had  sprung  up  between  two  young  persons  acquainted  with  each 
other  from  childhood,  which  received  the  approbation  of  their  mutual  friends : 
the  youth  of  the  parties,  however,~the  lady  being  only  fifteen,  and  the  gentle- 
man three  years  h«r  senior, — rendered  it  advbable  that  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place  until  both  had  reached  a  more  mature  age.  The  ftdlure  of  some 
expectations  obliged  the  lover  to  accept  a  cadetahip,  and,  with  the  full  consent 
of  his  relations,  he  Went  out  to  India  under  an  engagement  to  send  for  his 
betrothed  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  admit  of  his  taking  upon  him  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  wife.  The  youth  continued  true  to  his  first  attach- 
ment during  a  considerable  period,  and  the  receipt  of  the  lady's  portrait,  which 
was  forwarded  to  him  just  as  she  had  attained  the  full  bloom  of  womanhood, 
shewed  that  the  promise  she  had  given  of  beauty  had  been  more  than  fulfilled. 
At  length,  feeling  himself  to  be  in  a  condition  to  support  an  increased  esta- 
blishment, he  wrote  to  the  lady,  requesting  her  to  come  out  to  him,  and  she, 
never  having  thought  of  any  one  else,  obeyed  the  mandate  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  embark  upon  her  voyage.  Some  delay  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  gentleman  at  first  grew  impa- 
tient, then  angry,  and,  finally,  meeting  with  somebody  who  struck  his  fancy, 
transferred  his  affections  to  a  new  object.  While  in  the  height  and  frenzy  of 
this  passion,  news  reached  him  that  his  first  love  was  upon  her  way  to  India, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  make  arrangements  for  her  reception  at  the  house  of  a 
female  acquaintance,  and  to  proceed  himself  to  Madras  to  give  her  the  meet- 
ing. She  arrived,  delighting  all  who  beheld  her  with  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
son, the  elegance  of  her  manners,  and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind. 
Captiun  S was  considered  to  have  gained  a  prize,  and  she,  in  the  fond  ex- 
pectation of  the  warmest  welcome  which  love  could  give,  awaited  an  interview 
which  was  to  lead  to  a  union  of  the  most  indissoluble  nature.  The  gentleman 
made  his  appearance,  but  the  coldness  and  constraint  of  his  manner  shewed 
that  all  was  not  right.  He  either  averted  his  eyes,  or  raised  them  in  displea- 
sure at  an  object  formed  to  attract  and  captivate,  and  refusing  an  invitation  to 
dinner  upon  the  plea  of  an  engagement,  quitted  the  house,  leaving  the  fair 
stranger  in  dbmay  at  conduct  so  cruel  and  so  unaccountable.  Adding  insult 
to  injury,  the  inconstant  took  every  opportunity  which  offered  to  utter  slighting 
and  disparaging  remarks  to  one  who  had  anticipated  the  most  affectionate 
treatment.  At  length,  the  change  in  his  sentiments  was  so  glaringly  displayed, 
that  she  felt  obliged  to  inquire  the  cause  and  to  come  to  a  final  explanation. 
He  then  acquainted  her  with  the  truth,  taking  no  pains  to  spare  her  feelings 
in  the  recital,  and  offering  some  provision  if  she  chose  to  remain  in  India. 
Indignant  at  a  conclusion  so  different  from  that  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect ; 
and  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  had  induced  her  to  quit  kind 
friends  and  a  home  for  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  in  the/uli  confidence  that 
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she  WM  seektDg  the  anna  of  a  protector,  she  declared  her  intention  of  retarn- 
log  to  England ;  nor  could  she  be  dissuaded  from  a  measure  resolved  upon  to 
the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  spirit,  though  several  families  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction entreated  her  to  make  their  houses  her  home,  and  thongh  the  gentle* 
men  of  the  presidency  shewed  an  earnest  desire  to  induce  her  to  give  herself 
away  in  marriage.  Too  deeply  distressed  in  mind  to  think  of  the  latter  alter- 
native, she  sought  her  native  shore,  where,  but  for  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, she  might  have  found  peace.  Her  mother  had  died  during  her  absence, 
and  imagining  that  she  was  provided  for,  left  her  so  small  a  proportion  of  her 
own  very  limited  property,  as  to  oblige  her  to  be  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
upon  an  aunt.  The  treatment  which  she  experienced  under  the  roof  of  this 
relative  surprized  and  alarmed  her;  upon  some  pretext  or  other,  she  was  sent 
away  whenever  any  visitors  came  to  the  bouse,  and  at  length,  when  a  party 
were  to  assemble,  was  told  that  she  must  not  make  her  appearance,  as  her 
returning  unmarried  from  India  had  given  the  world  reason  to  suppose  that 
her  own  misconduct  had  caused  the  non-fulfillment  of  her  engagement,  ami 
the  apparent  disinclination  of  other  gentlemen  to  form  an  alliance  with  her. 
She  had  never  contemplated  such  a  view  of  the  case,  and,  conscious  of  inno- 
cence, immediately  made  up  her  mind  to  go  back  to  Madras,  and  oblige  her 
faithless  lover  to  vindicate  the  fame  which  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  The 
spirit  which  had  prompted  her  to  leave  the  country  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
disappointment  and  insult,  supported  her  through  her  new  determination ;  she 
proceeded  without  delay  to  London,  where  she  found  the  captain  who  had 
taken  her  out,  and  brought  her  home  again,  upon  the  eve  of  sailing.  He 
instantly  offered  her  a  free  passage,  and  other  friends  coming  forward  to  assist 
her  with  pecuniary  means,  she  embarked  for  the  second  time,  and  pursued 
her  voyage.  Her  beauty  remained  unimpaired  by  the  trials  she  had  encoun- 
tered, and  her  manners  and  disposition  having  lost  nothing  of  their  attraction, 
she  won  the  heart  of  a  fellow-passenger,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  was  re- 
pairing on  military  duty  to  Ceylon.  She  would  not,  however,  consent  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  him  until  she  should  have  procured  a  written  testi- 
moniol  from  the  pen  of  her  first  lover,  that  she  had  given  him  no  cause  for 
the  imputation  which  had  been  cast  upon  her,  either  through  his  own  report 
of  the  affair  at  home,  or  the  uncharitable  suppositions  of  the  world.  No  ar- 
gument could  induce  her  to  forego  this  resolution ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
colonel's  unwillingness  to  submit  to  what  he  considered  to  be  unnecessary 

delay,  she  went  on  to  Madras.     Captain  S was  up  the  country  at  the  time, 

but  letters  were  immediately  despatched  to  him,  demanding  the  contradiction 
of  the  scandal ;  meanwhile,  the  residents  of  Madras  came  forward  in  the 
handsomest  manner  with  assurances  of  respect  and  regard,  and  in  due  course 
of  post  the  document  arrived,  which  she  had  travelled  so  far  to  obtain.  She 
had  now  to  all  appearance  surmounted  the  evils  of  her  destiny ;  the  purity  of 
her  fhme  was  established,  and  an  impassioned  lover  waited  to  receive  her 
hand.  The  colonel  had  commissioned  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  make  several 
expensive  purchases  for  his  bride  at  Madras;  these  had  all  been  embarked  for 
Ceylon,  but  the  lady  for  whom  they  were  intended  did  not  live  to  accompany 
them.  The  excitement,  which  had  so  wonderfully  enabled  her  to  brave  every 
difficulty,  having  ceased,  she  sunk  rapidly,  and  had  scarcely  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  her  friends  upon  the  triumph  of  her  innocence,  before  the  pul- 
sations of  a  too-deeply  agitated  heart  stopped,  and  life  ebbed  away.  .This 
melancholy  event  occasioned  the  deepest  regret  to  all  the  society  of  the  pre- 
sidency, and  is  still  remembered  by  many  with  almost  undiminished  sorrow. 
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The  danger  attendant  upon  a  protracted  engagement,  to  terminate  in  the 
▼oyage  of  the  lady  to  join  her  intended  husband,  has  been  exemplified,  though 
by  a  less  shocking  catastrophe,  in  Bengal.  The  contracting  parties  were  from 
the  green  hills  of  Scotland,  that  land  which  has  sent  out  so  many  of  its  cadets 
to  make  the  most  of  the  rupee-trees  of  the  East ;  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  careful  North  Briton  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  upon  himself  the 
charges  of  an  increased  establishment.  Meanwhile,  no  man  could  be  more 
constant;  he  treasured  up  the  image  of  the  beloved  girl  in  his  heart,  and 
found  nothing  comparable  to  it  around  him.  In  process  of  time,  he  became  a 
captain,  afterwards  a  major,  and  at  length  a  lieut.-colonel.  Promotion,  however, 
had  not  been  rapid,  and  the  colonel  had  passed  the  middle  age  of  life  before 
he  bad  attained  the  rank  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  gradual  change  which  increasing  years  had  made  in  his  person, 
he  forgot  that  time  would  not  stand  still  with  the  lady,  and  expected  to  see 
the  same  individual  with  whom  he  had  parted  so  long  ago.  She  came  at  his 
long-expected  summons,  bringing  with  her  a  niece,  the  counterpart  of  what  she 
once  had  been.  The  colonel  hastened  on  board  the  ship,  which  contained  the 
object  of  all  his  hopes,  and  recognized  in  an  instant  the  blooming  girl  who  had 
lived  so  faithfully  in  bis  memory.  ''Oh,  my  own  Maggie  i**  he  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  to  his  heart ;  "  this  moment  repays  me  for  all  my  anxieties." 
**  Hoot !  hoot  mon  !**  exclaimed  a  withered  personage  beside  him ;  *'  she's  no 
your  Maggie ;  I'm  your  Maggie,  and  gude  enough  in  all  conscience  for  sic  a 
grizzled  auld  parchment-faced  fellow  as  yoursel."  It  was  too  true,  and,  not- 
withstanding a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  keep  his  faith  with  his  first  love ;  the  lady  had  not  waited  so  long  and  tra- 
velled so  far  to  be  disappointed,  and,  in  spite  of  no  small  degree  of  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated. 

It  is  said  that  younger  ladies  have  manifested  equal  determination  to  secure 
a  partner  for  life;  and  the  bachelors  delight  in  telling  a  story  of  one  who,  being 
seated  in  a  palankeen,  which  did  not  keep  pace  with  her  wishes,  on  her  way 
to  the  church,  called  out  to  the  bearers,  '*  Jvldee  juldee  jhow,  hum  shadee 
kojttte  r*  "  Quick,  make  haste,  I  am  going  to  be  married  !"  Such  an  admo- 
nition, of  course,  induced  the  poor  fellows  to  push  on  with  all  their  might, 
andy  panting  and  groaning,  they  deposited  their  fair  burthen  at  the  church- 
door.  Another  anecdote  is  also  related,  which  bears  out  the  assertion  that 
courtships  in  India  are  frequently  the  most  summary  affairs  in  the  world.  A 
gentleman,  having  seen  a  young  lady  at  a  ball,  where,  not  being  a  dancer,  he 
had  no  chance  of  approaching  her,  called  the  next  morning  at  the  house  of 
the  relatives  with  whom  she  was  staying.  He  remained  so  long  that  he  was 
asked  to  take  tiffen,  and,  repeating  the  visit  on  the  following  day,  he  obtained 
an  invitation  to  dinner ;  a  third  call  sealed  his  fate,  and,  determined  to  make 
a  bold  effort,  he  proposed  to  the  fair  one  by  letter.  The  billet  was  con- 
cise, though  certainly  to  the  purpose,  and,  despatching  it  by  a  daUhee  (tent- 
pitcher)  in  his  service,  awaited  the  answer  in  feverish  impatience.  He  was  an 
inhabitant  of  a  large  house  in  the  cantonments  called  Subaltern  Hall,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  young  officers  who  chummed  together  in  it,  and 
though  the  apartments  were  extensive  and  lofty,  they  could  not  contain  him 
in  the  perturbed  state  of  his  mind :  notwithstanding  the  hot  winds  were  blowing 
at  a  fearful  rate,  he  repaired  to  a  long  range  of  out-houses,  where  he  paced 
up  and  down  for  an  hour  or  more,  until  at  length  the  clauhee  made  his  appear- 
anee  at  the  gate  of  the  compound.    A  pretty  little  three*cornered  note  was 
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placed  in  bis  hands,  containing  an  assurance  from  the  lady,  that  she  considered 
herself  fortunate  in  having  met  with  a  person  possessing  such  a  congenial 
mind ;  that  she  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  mutual  happiness, 
and  concluded  by  signing  herself  *'  your  affectionate  Kate."  The  ecstasy,  with 
which  this  message  was  perused,  passes  description,  and  therefore  must  be 
imagined :  let  it  suffice,  that  the  marriage  took  place  as  soon  as  the  license 
could  be  procured  from  Calcutta. 

Match-making,  it  might  be  supposed,  would,  where  both  parties  are  so 
willing,  be  an  act  of  supererogation  in  India;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact, 
many  of  the  chaperons  of  the  East  taking  especial  delight  in  the  management 
of  such  affairs.  It  is  said  that  numbers  of  deluded  gentlemen  get  upon  the 
lists  of  the  JMwavb  club,  in  consequence  of  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to 
the  representations  of  married  ladies,  who  worm  themselves  into  their  confi- 
dence, and,  by  affording  a  fidse  hope,  induce  them  to  propose,  an  act  of  pre- 
cipitancy which  in  many  cases  ends  in  rejection.  To  sensitive  minds,  such  a 
catastrophe  proves  a  severe  infliction ;  they  betake  themselves  at  once  to  the 
club,  and  never  can  be  induced  to  tempt  their  fate  again ;  while  others,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark,  little  daunted,  continue  to  try  thdr  fortune, 
and,  as  habit  reconciles  us  to  every  thing,  learn  to  think  nothing  of  being 
juwavbed* 


THE  SHOOTING  STARS. 

BeigCfr!  tudii  que  node  ^toile 
R^le  nof  joun*  et  brille  aux  deux. 
Oui,  moo  enfant !  maif  de  ton  voile 
La  nuit la derobe linot yeux. 
Bender!  tur oet anire tranquiUe 
De  lire  CO  te  croH  le  lecret ; 
Quelle  crt  cette  ^toUe  qui  file. 
Qui  file,  fUe;  et  dlipandt? 

Beranger, 

<*  Shepherd !  thou  say'st  that  our  sUr  doth  keep 

Bright  vigil  o'er  us  in  the  skies.'* 
"  Yes,  my  child,  but  the  curtain  deep 

Of  darkness  hides  it  from  our  eyes." 
**  Shepherd  !  upon  this  placid  heaven. 

The  secret  thou  canst  read,  they  say  ; 
What  glittering  star  is  that  vrhich  shoots, 

Which  shoots,  and  dies  away  ?*' 

'<  My  son  !  a  mighty  lord  eipires. 

His  star  of  glory  falls ; 
But  now  the  shout  of  a  hundred  lyres 

Uprose  from  his  rejoicing  halls. 
Happy  he,  for  still  he  slumbers. 

Silent  as  the  minstrers  lay." — 
**  But  look — another  star  that  shoots, 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away  !** 
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*'  A  gentle  lady,  pure  and  bright ! 

How  precious  to  the  soul  thou  art ! 
Thrice  happy  girl — this  very  night 

Hope  danceth  in  thy  lover's  heart ; 
The  wreath  about  tliy  head  is  bound, 

Already  gleams  the  long  array.** — 
"  But  see,  another  star  that  shoots, 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away  !** 

*'  My  child  !  it  is  the  vanishing  star 

Of  a  mighty  Prince's  son  ; 
His  cradle  of  purple  shone  afar, 

But  his  little  race  is  run— 
The  flatterer's  poisonous  milk  of  praise 

His  breast  shall  not  betray.*'— 
''  But,  lo !  another  star  that  shoots, 

Tliat  shoots,  and  dies  away  !*' 

"  My  son  !  what  a  gloomy  flame ! 

The  star  of  a  Favourite  dies, 
Who  knew  not  Pity's  gentle  name, 

Laughed  at  the  sorrow  in  our  eyes ; 
The  parasite  hath  cast  aside 

His  portrait  to  decay."-— 
'<  But  look  again— -another  star. 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away  !** 

**  Alas,  my  child  !  we  well  may  weep, 

A  Father  from  the  land  hath  past ; 
A  Father's  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep, 

His  liberal  hand  is  shut  at  last; 
This  very  evening  to  his  door 

Widow  and  orphan  took  their  way." — 
*'  But  see,  another  star  once  more. 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away !" 

"  A  monarch  pa&seth  from  the  earth — 

But  go,  my  son,  and  guard  thy  breast, 
That  ever  clearly  in  thy  heart 

May  shine  tlie  Star  of  Rest ; 
Lest,  burning  idly,  at  thy  death 

Haply  the  passers-by  may  say — 
*  'Tis  but  a  vanishing  star  that  shoots. 

That  shoots,  and  dies  away  !*  *' 
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ANCIENT  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  GUJERAT. 

Mb.  Wathen,  Persian  secretary  to  the  Bombay  Government,  has  comiDu- 
nicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal*  the  contents  of  some  inscriptions  on 
copper-plates  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Gujerat,  in  an  ancient  character,  un- 
known to  the  learned  on  that  side  of  India,  but  which,  by  the  help  of  the  keys 
published  in  the  Society's  Journal,  he  has  been  able  to  decypher  and  exhibit  in 
the  modem  Devanagari  character.  They  turn  out  to  be  both  grants  of  lands 
to  priests ;  one  about  1,500  years  old,  the  other  some  hundred  years  subse- 
quent. Tbey  are  curious,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  some  names  and  dates 
which  coincide  with  and  confirm  certain  historical  facts.  The  character,  Mr. 
Wathen  thinks,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  more  ancient  one  which  is  found 
in  the  caves  of  Kaneri,  Carli,  and  Verula  (Ellora),  and  resembles  that  of  the 
cave-inscription  decyphered  by  Sir  C.  Wilkins,  in  the  At,  Ret ,  vol.  i.  **  One 
original  character,  being  that  found  in  the  caves,  appears  to  have  first  existed 
throughout  the  western  parts  of  India,  that  is,  in  the  Dakhan,  Konkan,  Guje- 
rdt,  and  perhaps  more  generally.  It  seems  to  have  undergone  gradual  changes, 
until,  about  two  centuries  subsequent  to  the  aeras  of  Vicra^maditya  and  Saliva'- 
hana,  an  alphabet  nearly  similar,  or  identical  with  that  at  present  noticed, 
would  appear  to  have  been  introduced."  Analogies  have  been  perceived  be- 
tween the  ancient  Indian  character  and  those  of  Tibet,  Java,  and  Siam.f 

In  the  first  inscription,  as  well  as  in  the  second,  the  origin  of  this  dynasty  is 
traced  to  Bhatarca  Senapati,  who  is  said  to  have  established  his  power  by 
signal  bravery  and  prowess :  his  capital,  named  Valabhipura,j:  is  also  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  first  grant ;  both  the  founder  of  this  sovereignty,  and  two 
first  successors,  did  not  take  the  title  of  '  king,'  but  Sendpaii,  or  *  general,' 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they  were  under  a  paramount  sovereign,  by 
whom  the  province  of  Gujerat  was  committed  to  their  charge;  and  it  is  stated 
in  the  description  of  the  fourth  prince  of  this  family,  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
royal  dignity  by  "  the  great  monarch,  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  entire  world,** 
meaning  India.  The  third  in  succession  to  him,  named  Sridhara  Sena,  would 
appear  to  have  thrown  off  all  dependence  on  this  paramount  sovereign  of 
Ujayana  or  Kanouj ;  for,  by  the  date  of  the  first  inscription,  the  Valabhi  Sam- 
vat,  or  sera,  would  appear  to  have  been  instituted  in  his  reign,  its  date  being 
Samvat  nine:  this  circumstance  induced  the  belief,  at  first,  that  the  aera  re- 
ferred to  was  that  of  Vicramaditya,  until,  on  referring  to  the  first  volume  of 
Tod's  Rajatfharif  the  existence  of  a  Surya-vansa  dynasty  in  Gujer&t,  whose 
capital  was  Valabhipura,  and  title  '  Bhatarca,'  and  also  of  a  Samvat,  or  sra, 
peculiar  to  those  kings,  as  proved  by  Jaina  legends,  and  inscriptions  found  at 
Somn&th,  Pattan,  &c.,  shewed  that  these  grants  must  belong  to  those  princes 
and  their  aera  alone. 

Colonel  Tod  established,  from  the  materials  already  mentioned,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  his  work,$  the  following  historical 
data : — 

**  1.  The  emigration  of  a  prince  named  Keneksen,  of  the  Surya-vansa,  or 
race  of  the  sun,  from  Koshalajl  desha,  and  his  establishing  himself  in  Gujerat 
about  A.D.I 44. 

•  TheooimnuniaitloD  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

t  We  are  glad  to  find,  ttom  Mr  Prineep's  note  on  this  paper,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  expect  a 
cmnprchensire  paloBographlcal  taUe  of  charactoa,  whkh  will  prove  of  great  utility, 
t  In  Pracrit,  it  is  written  with  a  6,  *«  Balabhi.*' 
{  See  the  chapter  entitled  "  Annals  of  Mewir."  i  The  present  Oude. 
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"  2.  The  institution  of  an  aera,  called  the  Valabhi  Samvat,  by  his  successors, 
who  became  the  independent  kings  of  Gujerat :  the  first  year  of  which  sera  was 
the  376th  of  Vicramaditya.  or  A.D.319. 

**  3.  The  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Valabhi  princes  by  a  barbarian 
force,  Che  destruction  of  their  capital  Valabhipura,  in  A.D.  5S4,  and  the 
remoTal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Gujerat,  most 
probably  at  first  to  Sldhapura,  about  A.D.  554. 

'*  The  inscriptions  confirm,  in  a  singular  manner,  these  several  epochs.  The 
first  inscription  is  dated  9th  Valabhi  Samvat,  corresponding  with  384  of  Vicra- 
maditya,  and  A.D.  328. 

**  Now,  allowing  twenty  years  for  the  average  reign  of  the  six  princes  of  the 
first  inscription,  this  will  give  129  years  for  the  interval  between  Sridhara 
Sena,  in  whose  reign  this  sera  may  be  supposed  to  have  commenced,  and 
fihatarca  Senapati,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  which  will  place  him  as  having 
lived  in  A.D.  190,  or  within  forty-six  years  of  the  time  specified  by  Tod,  as  that 
of  Keneks^n's  establishment  in  Gujerat.  That  Bhatarca  was  a  family  title,  and 
not  the  real  name  of  this  chief,  is  shewn  by  its  being  alone  used  in  the  seals 
affixed  to  both  the  inscriptions. 

**  From  the  second  inscription,  we  have  a  long  line  of  princes,  the  last  of 
whom,  Silliditya  Musalli,  would  appear,  from  an  allusion  therein,  to  have  re- 
moved the  capital  to  Sidhapura. 

"  Taking  the  number  of  kings,  whose  names  are  given  subsequent  to  Sridhara 
Sena,  the  founder  of  the  Valabhi  sera,  at  twelve,  and  the  length  of  their  reigns 
at  an  average  of  twenty  years  each,  this  calculation  will  shew  a  term  of  about 
^40  or  more  years  to  have  elapsed  from  this  time,  to  that  of  Silliditya 
Musalli  of  Sidhapura,  or  A.D.  559,  about  thirty-five  years  after  the  sack  of 
Valabhipura  by  the  barbarians. 

**  On  referring  to  the  list  of  kings,  another  of  the  name  of  Siladitya,  it  will 
be  seen,  just  preceded  the  prince  who  made  the  grant  contained  in  the  second 
inscription,  whose  reign  will  thus  approximate  to  A.D.  524,  stated  in  the  Jaina 
l^ends  to  be  the  date  when  the  capital  was  surprised  by  a  foreign  army.  From 
the  same  source,  also,  we  find  the  name  of  the  prince,  who  then  reigned,  to 
have  been  Silliditya,  as  above. 

"  These  coincidences  are  curious,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of 
those  fragments  of  early  Hindu  history,  which  Tod  has  so  carefully  collected. 

^  The  Jaina  historical  legends  all  mention  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  and 
their  aera,  the  Valabhi  Samvat;  the  capital,  from  its  geographical  position, 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  Byzantium  of  Ptolemy ;  its  kings  were  of  the 
dynasty  called  by  foreigners  the  Balhlura,  which  may  have  been  a  corruption  of 
the  title  Bhatarca,*  or  derived  from  the  adjoining  district  ofBhala,  and  Raior 
prince ;  the  absurd  manner  in  which  Hindu  names  were,  and  still  are,  corrupted 
by  the  Arabs  and  other  foreigners,  may  easily  account  for  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  real  names  with  their  corruptions. 

**  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Valabhi- 
pura, that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  conquered  by  a  Mhlechha,  or  Bactro- 
Indian  army,  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  came  from  a  Bactrian  kingdom  then 
existing,  in  which  were  probably  comprised  the  present  M61t&n,  Sindh,  Cachha, 
and  perhaps  many  other  provinces ;  whether  thb  state  became  subsequently 
divided  into  several  petty  principalities,  one  of  which  held  the  southern  part 
of  Sindh  and  Cachha,  is  a  query  which  remains  to  be  solved ;  the  southern 
part  of  Sindh,  however,  has  been  known,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  by  the 

•  Bhatarem  literally  means  •  cherishing  sun ;'  it  is  a  royal  title.  ^-^  , 
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appellation  of  Lar,  which  would  be  in  Sanscrit  Larica  :  now  the  kingdom  of 
Larike  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Ptolemy,  but  is  made  to  comprise  the  coast 
ofGujerat,  which  might  have  been  conquered  by  it ;  the  strongest  fact  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory  is,  that  many  Bactro-Indian  coins,  with  the  head  of  the 
prince,  evidently  of  inferior  Greek  workmanship,  something  similar  to  those 
found  at  the  Manikyala  Tope,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Cachba,  and  in  parts  of  Saur^shtra.* 

"  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  it  is  from  this  very  family  of  Valabhipnra, 
that  the  legends  of  the  present  ranas  of  Udayapur  (Oodipoor)  deduce  their 
descent. 

''  After  reigning  some  years  in  the  north  of  Gujerat,  the  power  of  the 
dynasty  was  destroyed,  its  kingdom  dismembered,  and  the  city  of  Anhalwara 
Pattan  became  the  capital,  under  the  succeeding  dynasties  of  the  Chawura  and 
Chalukia  {vulgo  Solanki)  races. 

'*  Both  of  these  grants  convey  fields  to  brahmans  as  religious  gifts.  The 
lands  granted  in  the  second  inscription  are  stated  to  be  situated  in  Saurashtra, 
and  the  donees  are  said  to  have  come  from  Girinagara  (J6nagur  or  Girnal),  and 
to  have  settled  at  Sidhapura. 

"  Two  facts,  proving  the  great  antiquity  of  these  grants,  are, — first,  the 
measure  of  land  being  square  paces ;  and  the  other,  the  existence  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  :  one  of  the  princes  is  named  as  being  of  that  sect. 

^'  In  the  course  of  antiquarian  researches  in  India,  we  cannot  but  remark  the 
very  opposite  course  pursued  by  the  Jainas  and  the  Brahmans,  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  legends ;  the  Brahmans  are  accused  by  the  Jainas  of 
having  destroyed,  wherever  they  gained  the  supremacy,  all  the  historical  books 
in  existence,  which  related  facts  anterior  to  the  Musalman  conquest ;  and  we 
certainly  do  not  find  in  the  Dakhan,  and  other  countries  which  have  been  long 
under  their  exclusive  influence,  anything  whatever  prior  to  that  period; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jainas  have  treasured  up  in  their  libraries  every 
historical  legend  and  fragment  that  could  be  preserved  by  them. 

''  May  it  not  be  inferred,  that  the  Brahmans,  sensible  of  the  great  changes 
introduced  by  themselves,  to  serve  their  own  avaricious  purposes,  in  the 
Hindu  worship,  at  the  sera  of  the  Musalman  conquest,  neglected  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  historical  works  which  then  existed ;  for  as  no  king  of  their  own 
faith  remained,  and  their  nobles  and  learned  men  must  have  lost  their  power 
and  influence,  no  one  was  led  who  took  any  interest  in  their  preservation ;  and 
it  appears  probable,  that,  at  such  period,  the  Purdnas  were  altered,  and  the 
novel  practices  now  existing  introduced,  to  enable  these  wily  priests  still  to 
extort  from  the  superstition  of  the  people  what  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  pious  munificence  of  their  own  kings. 

**  The  Jainas,  indeed,  assert,  that  the  Purdnas  are  mere  historical  works;  that 
Parasurama,  Kamachandra,  Krishna,  &c.  were  merely  great  kings,  who  reigned 
in  Oude  and  other  places,  and  have  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  divinity. 

"  It  may  tend  to  confirm  this  theory,  when  we  consider,  that  all  the  great 
reformers  of  the  Hindu  religion,  whose  doctrines  and  whose  expositions  of  that 
faith  are  now  followed,  flourished  about  the  same  period,  when  India  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  invasions  of  those  ferocious  and  fanatical  barbarians,  the 
Arabs,  the  Turk8,f  and  Afghans,  or  from  500  to  800  years  back ;  Sankani 
A'chlu'ya,  Valabha  A^ch&rya,  and  Ramanuja  A'chdrya,  are  all  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  those  periods. 

•  Sauhbhtra,  or  the  r^on  of  the  wonhippera  of  the  sun,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  penimula  «t 
present  called  Kathiawar.  f  By  Turks,  I  mean  natives  of  Central  Asia. 
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*'  The  great  Hindu  sovereignties  falling  to  pieces,  it  became  impossible  to 
perform  sacrifices  requiring  such  prodigious  expenditure,*  the  kings  of  foreign 
faith  no  longer  ruling  by  the  shastras,  no  check  existed  to  the  intermixture  of 
castes:  hence  the  Warna  Sankara;  the  Kshetrijas  overcame, and,  fleeing  from 
their  foes,  emigrated  into  various  parts,  laid  down  the  warlike  profession,  and 
engaged  in  civil  and  commercial  pursuits:  hence  the  present  Kshetri,  the 
Prabhi,  the  Bhatti,  &c.,  once  warriors,  now  scribes  and  merchants ;  the  Brah- 
maos  then,  to  raise  themselves,  and  degrade  the  other  castes,  invented  the 
fable  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Kshetriya  tribe  by  Parasurama— a  thing 
in  itself  incredible ;  but  which  story  enabled  them  to  substitute  the  Puranas 
for  the  Vedas,  in  conducting  the  sacred  offices,  as  connected  with  those  classes. 

"  Further,  if  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  many  of  the  present  most  popular 
incarnations,  as  worshipped  in  Western  India,  we  shall  no  doubt  trace  them 
to  the  aera  when  the  Puramu  were  interpolated  and  converted  from  mere  histo- 
rical legends  into  books  of  scripture.  A  new  impetus  was  thus  given  to  super- 
stition by  the  discovery  of  these  supposed  miraculous  emanations  of  Siva, 
Vishnu,  and  Ganesa,  in  the  shape  of  Khundeh  Rao,f  Wittoba,  and  the  Chinch- 
wara  Ganapati. 

'^  That  great  changes  were  introduced,  about  the  period  of  the  Musalman 
invasion,  into  the  practices  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and  that  many,  as  they  now 
exist,  are  far  different  to  what  they  were  previous  to  that  asra,  are  facts  which 
will  become  better  known  and  ascertained,  as  the  ancient  history  of  the  country 
becomes  more  cleared  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  at  present  involved." 

List  of  Kings  of  the  Vahbhi  or  Balhdra  Dynasty^  as  found  in  the  Two 

Inscriptions. 
A.D.  144  or  190     1.  Senapati    Bhatarca. 

2.  Dhara  Sena. 

3.  Maharaja  Drona  Sinha. 

4.  Dhruva  Sena,  I. 

5.  Dharapattah. 

6.  Griha  Sena. 

A  D.  300  74  Sridhara  Sena,  1} 

8.  Siladitya,  I. 

9.  Charagriha,  I. 

10.  SrSdhara  Sena,  11. 

1 1 .  Dhruva  Sena,  II. 

12.  Sridhara  Sena,  II. 

13.  Siladitya,  II. 

At  this  part  of  the  copper-plate  the  writing  is  so  obliterated,  that  the  names 
of  two  or  three  princes  cannot  be  made  out. 

16.  Maharaja  Charagriha,  II. 
A.D.  524  17.  Siladitya,  III. 

A  J).  559  18.  Siladitya  Musalli,  IV. 

The  first  two  princes  have  the  title  "  Senapati "  alone.  All  those  subsequent 
to  No.  3,  "  Maharaja."  The  whole  had  the  title  of  "  Sri  Bhatarca,"  and  the 
device  on  their  banner  was  the  "  Nandi,"  or  sacred  bull  of  Siva,  as  appears 
from  the  seals  attached  to  both  inscriptions. 

*  Snch  as  Asvamedha,  dec :  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  tMrahmans  that  these  sacrifices  of  the 
horse,  /kc  have  been  abollsbed  in  this  Kali-yuga,  we  find  instances  of  their  performances  recorded  in 
inscriptiODS  of  800  years  and  later  date. 

t  These  are  all  peculiar  to  the  Mahratta  country,  their  temples  being  at  J^ury,  Pundarpur,  and 
Chinchwar. 

X  These  seven  are  from  the  first  inscription,  the  following  from  the  second  inscripti<Hi. 

f  A.D.  319.    In  his  r^gn,  the  Valabhi  aera  is  supposed  to  have  commenced. 
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ON  FISH  FALLING  IN  RAIN. 


TO  THE   KDITOIU 


Sir  : — It  is  no  very  unfrequent  thing  to  find  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  as  well 
as  in  papers  connected  with  the  East,  accounts  of  fish  having  fatten  from  the 
cloudt,  in  rain ;  and  the  subject  is  well  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  and  spe- 
culation, in  order  to  explain  so  strange  a  phenomenon.  I  believe  that,  with 
many  scientific  men  in  Europe,  the  fact  has  been  doubted  or  altogether  dis- 
believed, in  the  same  manner  as  the  accounts  of  meteorites,  or  stones  from  the 
sky,  were  once  looked  upon  as  mere  fables  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
As  in  this  latter  case,  however,  the  fact  has  been  long  since  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  although  the  cause  yet  remains  (and  may  long  remain)  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation ;  so,  also,  in  the  former,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  subject  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  question ;  and  that  it  only  requires  an  accumulation  of 
well-authenticated  facts,  and  of  attentive  observations,  to  account  for  what, 
at  first  sight,  seems  startling  and  ahnost  incredible. 

I  have,  for  several  years,  been  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  making  inquiries 
as  to  this  fact,  from  men  who  have  been  long  in  India ;  and,  although  I  have 
never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  any  individual  who  could  speak  to  it, 
from  direct  personal  knowledge,  as  having  had  ocular  demonstration  of  its 
occurrence ;  yet  I  have  rarely  met  with  any  one  who  had  not  heard  of  it ;  and, 
in  some  few  cases,  I  have  even  attained  all  but  ocular  proof  of  the  point  in 
question.  In  the  idea  that  there  can  be  no  method  more  likely  to  elicit  fresh 
evidence,  on  this  curious  question,  than  by  addressing  your  numerous  Indian 
readers,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  I  take  the  liberty  of  placing  the 
following  reflexions  on  the  subject  at  your  disposal. 

In  the  Atiatic  Journal  for  July  1834  (p  176),  we  are  told  that  '*The  Jotir- 
nal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  conislna  a  body  of  evidence,  which  seems  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  fact,  of  the  falling  of  fish,  from  the  sky,  during  rains.  Nine 
natives  of  respectability  have  deposed  to  their  seeing  a  large  number  of  fish 
fall,  and  picking  them  up ;"  and  the  writer  adds,  *'  I  was  as  incredulous  as 
my  neighbours,  until  I  once  found  a  small  fish,  which  had  apparently  been  alive 
when  it  felly  in  the  brass  fiinnel  of  my  pluviometer  at  Benares,  which  stood  on 
an  isolated  stone  pillar,  raised  five  feet  above  the  ground,  in  my  garden." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  peruse  the  evidence  above  alluded  to,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Astatic  Society;  but  if  the  fiict  stated  by  the  above  writer  is  to  be  de- 
pended on  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  the  fact  offish  sometimes  fall- 
ing in  rain,  in  India,  may  be  looked  upon  as  fully  established. 

The  following  account  was  sent  me  by  a  friend,  as  being  lately  cut  from  a 
newspaper;  but  not  having  the  exact  date  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  it : — *^  A 
correspondent  of  the  Atiatic  Journal^  at  Bengal,  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars of  a  fall  of  fish,  which  happened  on  the  17th  of  May  last,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Allahabad.  '  The  zemindars  of  the  village  have  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  which  are  confirmed  by  other  accounts.  About  noon,  the 
wind  being  firom  the  west,  and  a  few  distant  clouds  visible ;  a  blast  of  high 
wind,  accompanied  with  much  dust,  which  changed  the  atmosphere  to  a  red- 
dish hue,  came  on.  The  blast  appeared  to  extend  in  breadth  400  yards*  (It 
may  here  be  observed,  that  this  description  gives  much  the  idea  of  a  passing 
whirlwind) ;  *  choppers  were  carried  off,  and  trees  blown  down.  When  the 
storm  had  passed  over,  they  found  the  ground,  south  of  the  village,  to  the 
extent  of  two  bigahs,  strewed  with  fish,  in  number  not  less  than  3,000  or 
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4,000.  The  fish  were  all  of  the  Cbalwa  species  (elope a  cuUrata^  Shakespear's 
Dictionary),  a  span  or  leu  in  length,  and  from  one  and-a-half  to  half  a  seer  in 
weight.  When  found,  they  were  all  dead  and  dry^  ChedwaJUh  are  found  in 
the  tanks  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  nearest  tank,  in  which  there  is 
water,  is  about  half-a-mile  south  of  the  village  •*  (the  wind  is  said  to  have  been 
from  the  west ;)  '  the  Jumna  runs  about  three  miles  south  of  the  village ;  the 
Ganges  fourteen  miles  N.  by  E.  The  fish  were  not  eaten ;  it  is  said  that,  m 
the  pan,  they  turned  into  blood.*  " 

It  is  such  impossibilities  as  we  find  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
otherwise  clear  account,  that  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  such  statements, 
when  coming  perhaps  from  uninformed  natives,  and  unsupported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  intelligent  Europeans.  But,  with  this  exception,  the  above  account 
seems  to  bear  the  appearance  of  truth.  We  find,  however,  no  mention  made 
oi  rmn.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  but  a  few  disUnt 
clouds ;  and  the  blast  appears  to  have  been  heavily  charged  with  dust,  from 
which  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  fish  that  fell  were  both  dead  and  dry, 

**  On  June  15th,  1834  (or  5),  was  read  before  the  Linnsean  Society  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Smith,  dated  Moradabad,  July  20th,  1829,  address- 
ed to  a  friend  in  Somersetshire,  giving  an  account  of  a  number  of  fish  that 
had  fallen  in  a  shower  at  that  place.  That  lady  states  that  many  were  ob- 
served by  her  from  the  windows  of  her  house,  springing  about  upon  the  grass, 
immediately  after  the  storm.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  one 
of  the  fish,  taken  from  life  at  the  moment,  which  represents  a  small  species 
of  c^rinus,  two  inches  and  a-quarter  long,  green  above,  silvery  white  below, 
with  a  broad  lateral  line,  bright  red." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  above  interesting  statement  does  not  mention 
whether  the  fish  (which,  from  there  being  only  one  drawing,  we  are  to  pre- 
same  were  all  of  one  kind)  were  common  to  the  neighbouring  waters. 

I  have  lately  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  this  subject  with  a  gentle- 
Bian  who  has  spent  many  years  in  India,  and  who  speaks  of  having  of^en  heard 
thia  matter  disaissed  among  Europeans,  and  various  opinions  broached,  both 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  fiict,  and  its  cause.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked 
in  parts  of  the  country  far  from  rivers,  where  tanks  are  constructed  at  great 
expense^  hollowed  and  embanked  on  the  solid  ground,  and  only  supplied  with 
muter  from  the  clouds,  that  fish  are  not  long  in  appearing  where  no  such  fish 
have  been  liberated  by  man.  In  the  ditches  and  puddles  of  the  country,  which 
are  for  months  together  quite  parched  and  dry,  and  only  filled  after  heavy  rains, 
little  fish  are  also  frequently  observed.  This  gentleman  states,  that,  although 
he  never  actually  sawfish  fall  in  rain,  yet  he  has  frequently  remarked  fish 
in  situations,  immediately  afler  heavy  rains,  where  he  thinks  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been,  except  by  falling  with  the  rain.  He  more  particularly  men- 
tioned two  instances,  which  struck  him  forcibly ;  one  in  which  he  saw  fish  in 
pools  of  water  on  the  high  road,  while  travelling  from  Barrackpore  to  Calcutta ; 
the  other  in  an  excavation  at  the  side  of  a  road,  and  close  to  a  village,  which 
bole  was  usually  quite  dry,  and  which  was  a  common  receptacle  for  rubbish. 
He  does  not  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  kinds  of  fish  seen  on  these  occa- 
sions, but  says  that  they  were  a  small  flattish  fish  (somewhat  resembling  the 
Sardinia),  about  an  inch  and-a-half  long;  and  either  the  chilwah  {or  chalwah, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  former  account),  or  a  fish  much  resembling  it.  This  is  a 
kind  coo^nonly  known  in  India  as  a  delicacy,  being  served  on  skewers  made 
(or  the  purpose. 

We  certainly  cannot  wonder  thr.t  new  tanks  are  speedily  furnished  with  fish. 
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ir«?en  the  temporary  puddles  on  the  roads  are  sometimes  supplied  with  themt 
Nor  can  we  well  doubt,  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  really  do  fall,  as  i» 
generally  supposed,  in  rain  from  the  clouds.  But  we  must  not  hence  suppose 
that  this  is  an  everyday  occurrence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  rare  that  eveo 
the  natives  seem  to  regard  it  as  extraordinary.  One  of  the  ideas  which  are 
broached  in  opposition  to  that  of  their  falling  with  rains  is,  that  in  the  ditche» 
or  ponds  which  are  dry  during  the  hot  months,  these  little  fish  may  possibly 
have  the  power  of  burying  themselves  deep  in  the  mud,  and  of  again  issuing 
out  on  the  fall  of  rain,  as  earth-worms  are  known  to  sink  themselves  six  or 
seven  feet  down,  to  avoid  the  severity  of  onr  winter  frosts.  Another  idea  isr 
that  the  ground  may  be  impregnated  with  spawn,  which  is  quickly  matured  in  a 
tropical  climate.  Both  of  these  ideas  seem  far-fetched  and  improbable,  dot 
will  either  of  them  account  for  fish  being  found  on  dry  land  after  rain. 

Supposing  it  then  admitted,  that  fish  actually  fall/rom  the  sky  in  rain,  tbe 
next  and'  greatest  question  is  as  to  hour  they  got  there  f  If  it  be  true,  as  the 
evidence  seems  to  prove,  that  such  fish  either  are  often  alive  when  they  fiill^ 
or  soon  recover  in  the  puddles,  tanks,  or  ditches  into  which  they  are  speedily 
drained ;  we  have  proof  to  demonstration  that  they  could  not  have  been  long 
out  of  their  native  element.  Few  will  argue  that  the  cloud$  form  an  element  in 
which  either  the  weight  of  the  fish,  however  small^  could  be  sustained,  or  their 
lives  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  even  supposing  them  by  whatever  means 
to  be  so  suspended  in  mid-air.  None  but  ill-informed  persons  can  now  suppose^ 
as  was  once  done,  that  the  clouds  are  composed  of  water  in  the  same  fluent 
state  as  when  they  discharge  moisture  in  rain.  Many  travellers,  myself  amongst 
the  number,  have  risen  into  the  clouds^  passed  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  them,  at  the  expense  of  such  dampness  as  any  other  fog  occasions, 
and  have  at  length,  in  Alpine  regions,  reached /or  above  them,  a  pare  and  sunny 
region,  from  whence  they  appeared  like  a  vast  sea  of  wool  or  cotton,  with  the 
mountain-tops  protruding  and  resembling  islands  in  this  woolly  ocean.  Clouds 
are  mere  vapours,  composed  it  is  true  of  water,  but  so  divided  as  to  have  the 
nature  rather  of  eerial  than  of  aqueous  fluidity.  They  only  fall  in  rain  when 
condensed  by  cold  into  drops,  which  thus  become  too  heavy  to  resist  the  com* 
roon  laws  of  gravity,  and  are,  therefore,  impelled  towards  tbe  earth  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  their  size.  Now,  in  passing  through  clouds  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  however  dense,  were  we  to  throw  up  into  the  air  sueh  little  fish  as  are 
now  the  subject  in  question,  they,  being  much  heavier  than  many  united  drop^ 
of  rdn,  could  not  fiiil  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  gravity,  and  would 
instantly  fall  to  the  ground.  In  like  manner  seems  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  itr 
own  weighty,  the  idea  that  fish  could  remain  suspended  in  clouds  in  the  state 
we  commonly  see  them,  and  be  discharged  in  common  rain.  Therefore,  even 
supposing  the  powers  of  evaporation  (by  which  alone  they  could  be  elevated 
under  common  circumskmces)  to  be  sufficiently  great  in  the  tropics  to  suck  up 
fish  in  vapours  from  fens  or  tanks,  we  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  gravity  to 
suppose  that  such  vapours,  under  the  form  of  clouds,  are  capable  of  sustain*^ 
iog  them.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  fish  of  an  inch  or  two  in  length  can  be 
raised  into  the  air  by  any  powers  of  evaporation,  even  under  a  tropical  sun^ 
It  is  hr  from  impossible  (it  may  be  even  probable),  that  animalcules  of  many 
minute  sorts  may  be  so  sucked  up  and  kept  in  life  in  tbe  minute  subdivisions 
of  evaporized  water;  and  that  thewell^nown  fact  may  thus  be  accounted  for, 
of  pure  distilled  water  being  soon  fiirnished  with  these  minute  beings,  if  isola- 
ted and  freely  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air.  I  have  frequently  considered 
this  as  a  possible  cause  of  mal-aria  in  fenny  regions,  under  a  hot  sun.     But 
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such  fish  as  are  dow  in  question  caDDOt  possibly  be  accounted  for  in  this  man- 
ner. If  they  are  not  raised,  therefore,  in  the  common  and  tranquil  state  of 
nature,  we  must  necessarily  look  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  some  more 
occasional  and  more  powerful  mechanism. 

The  only  explanation  that  occurs  to  me  as  probable  is,  that  they  are  sucked 
up,  together  with  considerable  bodies  of  water,  from  rivers  or  tanks,  by 
tie  Tortex  of  such  whirlwinds  as  commonly  occasion  waier-tpouts,  both  at 
sea  and  on  fond ;  that  they  are  thus  sustained  against  the  opposing  laws  o£ 
gravity,  by  so  violent  an  action ;  are  forced  to  accompany  the  sweeping  tem- 
pest, and  are  at  length  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  perhaps  no 
very  great  disUnce  from  their  native  waters.  On  suggesting  this  idea  to  the 
gentleman  already  alluded  to,  be  immediately  stated,  as  in  some  degree  sup- 
porting it,  that  whirlwinds  are  extremely  common  in  India,  and  so  powerful 
as  to  raise  prodigious  columns  of  dust  into  the  air,  which  are  driven  along  to  a 
great  disunce.  We  have  all  seen  examples,  on  a  small  scale,  of  such  whirl- 
winds even  in  England.  They  always  occur  in  very  hot  weather  and  generally 
in  calm  days ;  and  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  per- 
fect tranqtullity,  and  in  a  very  sheltered  garden  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
seeing  a  quantity  of  clothes,  which  had  been  spread  to  dry  on  a  smooth  bow- 
ling-green, suddenly  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  some  of  the  arti- 
cles carried  up  into  the  air  so  high,  as  to  be  nearly  lost  to  view.  They  were 
watched  by  myself  and  others  for  upwards  of  half-an-hour,  and  were  founds 
next  day,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  instance  already  mentioned,  as 
baving  occurred  near  Allahabad,  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  tempest 
of  this  description,  but  on  a  scale  more  proportioned  to  the  greater  heat  of 
that  climate.  It  is  true  that  rain  is  not  mentioned  in  that  account,  but  it  may 
not  have  been  wanting,  nevertheless,  although  perhaps  expended  before  the 
6sh  reached  the  ground.  The  account  of  Mrs.  Smith,  of  the  living  Mi  which  she 
saw  fall  on  the  grass  at  Moradabad,  in  July  1829,  is  also  highly  corroborative 
of  this  idea  in  certain  points.  The  shower  is  there  called  a  storm,  bespeaking 
great  severity;  and  the  fish  having  been  seen  living  when  they  fell  on  the  grass, 
pliunly  proves  that  they  could  not  have  been  long  out  of  some  neighbouring 
tank  or  river.  In  one  thing  all  accounts  seem  to  agree,  viz,  as  to  the  fish  being 
invariabfy  small,  and  as  we  know  that  prodigious  shoals  of  such  small  fish 
(irequently  swim  near  the  surface  of  waters,  especially  to  enjoy  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  we  can  have  less  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the  possUnHty  of  numbers 
of  them  being  sucked  up,  if  a  violent  whirlwind  or  water-spout  should  chance 
to  pass  over  them. 

I  can,  at  present,  conceive  no  other  mode  by  which  to  account  for  such 
bodies  (especially  if  m  Ufe)  filling  from  the  sky.  I  do  not  offer  it,  however, 
at  more  than  an  idea,  and  requiring  the  corroboration  of  acute  observers  of 
the  atmospheric  phenomena  in  India.  It  may  perhaps  further  tend  to  an  ex- 
planation of  thb  point,  if  I  suggest  the  following  heads  of  inquiry,  for  the 
guidance  of  such  as  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  examine  into  the  subject  :— 

1st.  To  remark  particularly  the  species  of  the  fish  that  fall ;  whether  they 
are  aid  of  one  kind,  and  especially  if  they  are  such  as  are  common  in  the  waters 
of  the  surrounding  country;  for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  as  clouds, in 
their  common  state,  are  often  driven  to  vast  distances  from  the  countries  in 
which  they  may  have  been  drawn  up  in  vapour,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  in 
their  discharges  of  rain  such  fish  as  are  common  where  that  rain  chances  to 
fall,  if  the  fish  are  raised  into  the  air  by  common  evaporation. 

3d.  To  observe  whether  tbey  are  alive  or  dead,  and,  if  dead,  whether  they 
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appear  to  have  been  so  for  some  tinse.  In  a  hot  climate  they  would  soon  be* 
come  putrid ;  and  we  know,  besides,  that  a  thundery  atmosphere  quicklj  tainU 
fish  or  meat.  If  they  are  alive^  or  if  they  soon  recover  on  falling  into  water; 
and  if,  combined  with  this,  they  prove  to  be  the  common  fish  of  the  district,  it 
may  be  considered  as  certain  that  they  have  not  been  many  minutes  out  of  their 
native  waters ;  and  also  that  these  waters  cannot  be  at  any  very  great  distance* 
Should  they  prove  to  be  of  a  kind  well  known  in  the  country,  it  would  also  be 
of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  length  of  time  this  species  retained  life 
after  being  caught  with  a  net ;  and  also  whether  they  could  be  recovered  after 
a  certain  time,  when  apparently  dead.  By  their  greater  or  lets  tenaciousoeas 
of  life,  we  may  be  in  some  degree  guided  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  their  flight, 
and  the  distance  from  whence  they  may  have  been  brought. 

3d.  To  observe  the  natiu'e  and  degree  of  force  of  the  rain  or  tempest,  in 
which  they  may  fall,  whether  always  violent  and  accompanied  with  wind ;  and 
also,  whether,  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  comes,  there  be  any  tank  or 
river  from  which  the  fish  might  have  been  sucked  up  together  with  water* 
This  is  of  material  importance  with  a  view  to  the  theory  which  I  have  ven- 
tured  to  propose ;  for  no  one,  who  has  seen  the  phenomena  of  water-spouta  ai 
sea,  can  doubt  that  such  small  fish  as  happen  to  be  near  the  surface  at  the 
point  of  contact  would  be  drawn  up  into  the  vortex  together  with  the  water. 

These  are  the  chief  points  which  I  would  suggest  as  worthy  of  observation, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  with  the  combined  attention  of  so  many  observers 
of  nature  as  are  now  to  be  foifnd  in  India,  the  obscurity  in  which  this  curious 
fact  has  hitherto  been  shrouded  may  speedily  be  cleared  away ;  and  should 
these  observations  chance  to  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  has  studied  tlie 
subject  in  the  East,  it  will  be  satisfactory  either  to  have  my  suggestien 
strengthened  by  his  testimony,  or  entirely  set  aside  by  a  clear  statement  of 
opposing  facts.* 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Geo.  Fairholms. 

JprU  IdM,  1836. 

Postscript, — I  have,  since  writing  the  above,  had  an  opportunity  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  F.L.S.,  the  author  of  a  beautiful  work  on  fisb,  now 
in  the  course  of  publication,  of  seeing  a  copy  of  the  letter  above  alluded  to 
from  Mrs.  Smith.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  resident  judge  at  Moradabed. 
The  drawing  of  the  Ci^rinus,  which  she  made  from  the  life,  in  1839,  repre* 
sents  a  kind  very  common  in  the  Indian  waters.  This  is  known  from  the  pub* 
lished  description  of  the  fish  of  the  Ganges.  It  appears  that  this  lady  speaks 
of  two  occasions  on  wbich  she  had  witnessed  the  fall  of  fish.  Ske  thus  writes 
from  Silhet,  July  30, 1836>— *'  Have  you  not  heard  of  its  raining^  in  ledia? 
I  can  assure  you  that  our  men  went  out  and  picked  them  up  during  a  trenett^ 
dous  storm.  I  saw  them  myself  from  the  window  leaping  about  on  tbe  gcassv 
while  the  men  were  picking  them  up.  Is  it  possible  that  the  violenee  of  the 
nun  may  force  them  out  of  the  river  ?  or  may  they  not  be  drawn  up  by  the 

•  1  haTe  been  informed  by  retpecuUe  penou  from  Uie  spot*  that  fiah  had,  on  one  occasion,  a  few 
yearsagOflSdlen  near  Dunkald  in  PerUishire  daring  a  beary  shower.  The  late  Dr.  Fevbe^  Uie  medical 
roan  of  Uie  district  of  Dunavoid*  near  Logiccait,  Is  said  to  baTe  pidMd  up,  immediately  aft«  Uie 
shower,  one  or  more  little  fish,  said  to  be  par  (a  kind  common  in  that  country),  and  about  two  inches 
long.  Thb  was  on  an  elerated  spot,  distant  ttom  any  lake  or  river.  I  have  not  ben  aUe  to  satlsiy 
mysdf  fully  of  the  correctness  of  this  AMrwy  evidence,  but  I  know  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  ic*  a* 
the  partia  are  all  rcspocUble  and  Intelligent.  I  think  I  have  somewhere  read  of  similar  falls  of  fish 
occurring  in  the  New  World,  and  of  their  being  found  alive  in  tanks  on  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
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ascending  foam  or  vapour,  and  fall  down  in  rain  ?  but  tbat  tnany  were  sprin^ng 
about  on  the  grass  is  roost  certain.  Tfaej  are  small ;  the  largest  I  saw  was 
about  the  size  of  a  small  gudgeon."  From  this  letter '  it  appears  that  Mrs. 
Smith  speaks  o(  *^the  river "  and  of  the  fish  having  probably  belonged  to  it> 
as  she  endeavours  to  account  for  their  having  been  forced  out  of  it  during  the 
storm,  which  is  also  called  *' tremendous  "  and,  therefore,  such  as  we  may 
imagine  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  water-spouts. 

The  fish,  of  one  of  which  a  drawing  was  sent,  seem  to  have  fallen  at  Mora- 
dabad  July  S9th,  1839.  I  have  also  seen  the  following  notice  which  appeared 
in  a  newspaper : — **  On  the  9th  of  March  1830,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Ula,  in  Argylshire,  after  a  day  of  very  hard  rain,  were  surprised  to  find 
numbers  of  small  herrings  strewed  over  the  fields,  perfectly  fresh,  and  some 
of  them  exhibiting  signs  of  Ufer 

In  the  British  Museum,  I  find  a  bottle  containing  two  small  herrings  about 
four  inches  long,  with  the  following  notice  attached :  "  Found  in  an  arable 
field  in  Rosshire,  April  i^lst,  1828.  Presented  by  Thos.  Allan,  Esq."  (The 
late  banker  in  Edinburgh  and  an  eminent  mineralogist  and  collector). 

In  Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  vol.  v.  p.  2.  (8vo.  edit.),  it  is  stated  that, 
"  About  Easter  1666,  in  the  parish  of  Stansted,  which  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance firom  the  sea  or  any  branch  of  it,  and  a  place  where  there  are  no  fish- 
ponds and  rather  a  scarcity  of  water,  a  pasture-field  was  scattered  all  over 
with  small  fishy  in  quantity  about  a  bushel,  supposed  to  have  been  rained  down 
from  a  cloudy  there  having  been  at  the  time  a  great  tempest  of  thunder,  rain, 
and  wind.  The  fish  were  about  the  size  of  a  man's  little  finger.  Some  were 
like  small  whitings ;  others  like  sprats,  and  some  smaller  like  smelts.  Several 
of  these  fish  were  shewn  publicly  at  Maidstone  and  Dartford." 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  a  few  small  fish  have  been  sent  to  me  by 
a  friend,  as  having  fallen  in  rain,  but  without  mention  either  of  date  or  place. 
They  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  my  friend,  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  immediately  recognised  them  as  an  Indian 
species  of  the  Periopthalmus.  They  are  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  are 
remarkable  for  a  sucker  below  the  opening  of  the  gills.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  sent  or  brought  to  England  by  some  one  who  bad  been  in  India. 

Mr.  Yarrell  remarks,  that  the  fry  of  fish  are  generally  observed  near  the 
surface,  as  they  are  incapable  of  sustaining  the  great  pressure  of  deep  water  > 
and  we  have  thus  a  greater  probability  of  the  above  instances  having  occurred 
by  the  agency  of  violent  hurricanes  or  water-spouts. 
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Chaque  foia  que  Is  laoelle, 

Qui  chancelle, 
Pism  k  fleur  d'Mu  dans  «on  toI» 
On  volt  lur  Teou  qui  a'agite, 

Sortir  vUe 
Son  beau  pied  et  Mm  beau  coK 


Zillah,  full  of  indolent  pleasure, 

Stoopeth  DOW,  with  marble  brow, 
Over  the  calm  and  crystal  water  $ 
Never  hath  a  lovelier  daughter. 
With  richer  eyes,  or  sweeter  mouth, 
From  sunny  east,  or  scented  souih, 

Rejoiced  in  more  voluptuous  leisure  I 


Ftctor  HMft. 
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Now  with  snowj  foot  she  partetli 

The  waten  blue  of  emerald  hue. 
Now  io  the  rippling  itream  you  see 
Her  bosom  aod  neck  of  ivory ; 
Now,  like  a  wreath  of  lilies  bright, 
Her  radiant  arm  of  cloudless  white, 
Through  the  gilded  water  darteth. 

Let  us  hide,— within  an  hour, 
From  her  watery  bower, 
With  glowing  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
The  Beautiful  will  hasten  by ; 
No  gossamer  veil,  no  shadowy  vest — 
Her  white  arms  crossed  upon  her  breast. 

A  star  gleams  through  the  waves  of  pearl — 

It  is,  it  is  the  lovely  girl ; 
The  silver  dew  from  every  curl 
Drops  like  a  sparkling  April  rain, 
Making  her  cheeks  of  bloom  look  brighter ; 
But  hark !  the  rustling  leaves  affright  hcr-» 
The  star  is  gone  again. 

Listen  to  the  voice  that  sighs. 

Like  music  from  the  skies — 
'<  If  I  were  a  mighty  queen. 
How  soon  upon  the  flow'ry  green 
A  yellow  marble  bath  for  me 
Should  shine  through  the  boughs  of  the  orange-tree  ! 

And  I  would  have  a  silken  tent. 

Purple  as  the  element, 
Like  a  vast  flower  spreading  round 
Its  golden  shadow  on  the  ground ; 
And  idly  should  my  limbs  recline, 
{While  warbling  rills  of  water  ran~- 
Making  melody  divine—) 
Upon  the  perfumed  ottoman. 

Then  might  I  at  the  sultry  hour, 

Within  my  garden  bower. 
Amid  the  balmy  water  play 
All  the  pleasant  summer  day  ; 
Nor  every  moment  fear  to  see^ 
Through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tree, 
Two  bold  eyes  turned  that  way.** 

Thus  the  Beauty  spoke,  while  she 

Ever  most  voluptuously 
Upon  the  amorous  bosom  lies 
Of  the  water,  nor  takes  heed 
How  morning  o>r  tlie  ftagrant  mead 
Opens  now  her  glittering  eyes. 
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Indiyidually,  perhaps,  no  one  building  in  the  City  of  Palaces,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Government  House,  possesses  any  particular  claims 
to  the  admiration  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
architecture,  and  who  have  a  taste  for  its  beauties.  Tt  is  as  a  whole  that 
Calcutta  must  be  viewed,  since,  in  detail,  numerous  blemishes  may  be  dis^ 
covered,  affording  abundant  materials  for  the  exercise  of  the  hypercriticism 
which  so  many  persons  affect,  and  furnishing  subject  for  regret  to  the  more 
judicious,  though  perchance  somewhat  fastidious,  spectator.  Bishop  Heber 
passes  the  Town  Hall  with  a  single  remark,  that  it  has  no  merit  beyond  its 
size  ;  but,  however  faulty,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  it  adds  a  grand 
feature  to  the  noble  range  of  buildings  which  stretch  along  the  esplanade 
towards  the  river.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  the  range  of  apartments 
appropriated  to  public  assemblages  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  central  and  principal  saloon  has  the  usual  fault  of 
apartments  of  the  same  description  in  India,  that  of  being  too  long  for  its 
width,  a  blemish  which  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  orchestra  having 
been  erected  at  the  extreme  end :  an  injudicious  selection,  as  the  music  is  in 
consequence  almost  inaudible  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  when  there  is  a 
crowded  assembly  to  assist  in  deadening  the  sound.  The  ball-room  is  di- 
vided, according  to  the  Anglo-Indian  fashion,  by  rows  of  pillars,  marking 
off  a  sort  of  aisle  on  either  side ;  it  is  approached  through  a  handsome  ante- 
chamber, and  leads  into  some  noble  apartments,  where  card-tables  may  be 
placed  or  refreshments  laid  out.  The  entrance-hall  and  the  staircase  are 
wide  and  well-proportioned,  and  the  ornaments  in  good  taste.  Altogether, 
especially  when  illuminated  at  night,  with  the  floods  of  brilliant  light,  which 
all  Indians,  both  anglo  and  native,  delight  to  pour  upon  the  scene,  the 
covp  dmil  is  very  strrking,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  build- 
ing erected  for  the  same  purpose  at  all  approaching  in  splendour  to  the 
public  rooms  of  Calcutta. 

The  Town  Hall  was  built  by  a  Colonel  Garstin,  an  officer  who  specu- 
lated very  largely  in  brick  and  mortar,  and  to  whom  the  seat  of  government 
is  indebted  for  a  great  number  of  those  princely  residencies,  which  have 
justly  entitled  it  to  be  styled  the  City  of  Palaces.  Garstin-buildings,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Town  Hall,  commemorates  the  name  of  ope  of 
the  most  enterprizing  amid  those  who  so  materially  assisted  in  reclaiming  the 
bog  and  jungle,  which  at  no  very  distant  period  stretched  over  the  most 
fashionable  quarter  of  Calcutta.  It  would  be  an  interesting  employment 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  city  from  the  period  in  which  the  village,  whence 
it  derived  its  name,  Calicata^  was  selected  as  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  British  Government  in  Bengal ;  but  should  there  be  such  a  work  in  ex- 
istence, we  have  no  guide-book  or  picture  of  Calcutta  at  hand,  and  must  be 
content  with  a  very  limited  antiquarian  research.  Originally,  we  are  told 
that,  at  the  time  Calcutta  was  taken  by  Suraja-ud-Dowlah,  there  were  about 
seventy  houses  in  the  town  belonging  to  the  English ;  these  increased  a-pace. 
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but,  for  some  considerable  period,  the  Loll  Bazar,  Cossitollah,  and  Cooa- 
cil  House-streety  were  considered  to  be  the  most  fashionable  parts  o^  the 
i;ity ;  and,  until  a  comparatively  late  era,  the  site  of  Government  Hxiuse 
presented  an  even  worse  appearance  than  that  of  the  marshy  wastes  whioii 
still  incroacb  upon  the  limits  of  Chowringee,  The  progress  of  improve- 
ment has  levelled  the  huts  and  drained  the  marshes,  which  so  closely  envi- 
roned the  habitations  of  the  European  residents,  and  it  is  now  necessary  t* 
travel  into  the  suburbs  before  we  can  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  when  the  forest  and  the  swamp  occupied  the  ground  now  glitter- 
ing with  buildings  which  have  given  to  Calcutta  a  proud  pre-eminenee 
amongst  the  cities  of  modem  times. 

Some  doubts  existed  respecting  the  stability  of  the  Town  Hall  at  the 
period  of  its  erection ;  a  rumour  went  abroad  that  it  was  unsafe,  and  the 
supposed  danger  to  be  incurred  prevented  many  persons  from  patronizing  it 
as  a  place  of  public  resort.  Whether  it  was  strengthened  by  additional 
pillars,  or  the  report  was  discovered  to  be  groundless,  the  writer  has  no 
present  means  of  ascertaining ;  but,  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause^ 
the  panic  has  subsided,  and  at  all  times  and  seasons  the  rooms  are  crowded, 
whenever  any  thing  very  attractive  is  held  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  or 
public  meeting.  Although  there  is  no  scarcity  of  wood,  bricks,  or  mortar, 
in  Calcutta,  building  is  very  expensive ;  and  the  climate,  in  occasioning  pre- 
mature decay  to  materials,  which  in  other  countries  would  last  for  a  conside* 
rable  period,  adds  greatly  to  estimates  involving  the  necessity  of  constant 
repair.  Bricks  form  a  small  item  in  the  account,  as  they  are  very  abundant 
and  exceedingly  cheap  in  Calcutta.  In  the  absence  of  stone  and  gravel,  in 
the  alluvial  soil  which  pervades  the  greater  portion  of  Bengal,  they  are  used 
whole,  broken,  and  pounded,  in  the  construction  of  the  roads,  which,  being 
of  a  deep  red,  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Two  or  three  layers  of 
whole  bricks  are  given  to  the  centre  of  these  roads,  lessening  as  they  ap- 
proach the  sides ;  rubbish,  broken  bricks,  and  coarse  sand  are  then  added, 
and  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  pounded  brick,  the  whole  becoming  firm, 
compact,  and  very  durable,  lasting,  it  is  said,  longer  than  those  made  in 
England  with  gravel,  flint,  and  limestone.  However,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  burthens  brought  upon  them  are  not  nearly  so  heavy,  the  native 
hackery  being  a  light  vehicle  compared  to  our  waggons,  and  carrying  of 
course  very  inferior  weights  to  those  permitted  by  Act  of  Parliament  at 
home.  The  lime  employed  in  Calcutta  is  imported  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  is  chiefly  brought  down  from  the  Morungs,  whence  it  is  shipped 
in  large  boats,  either  slaked,  or  in  its  quick  state.  As  it  has  to  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance,  never  less  than  three  hundred  miles,  it  does  not  always 
reach  Calcutta  in  great  perfection,  and  is  sometimes  sold  at  a  very  high 
price.  The  lime  thus  obtained  is  very  inferior  to  that  which  comes  from 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  borders  of  Malabar,  which  is  made  from 
shells,  and  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  made  in  Italy,  and  in  some 
parts  of  India,  from  broken  marble,  taking  as  flne  a  polish,  and  furnishing 
decorations  equally  ornamental.     At  Rajmbal,  there  is  a  manufacture  of 
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9erais,  or  water-bottles,  from  the  refuse  marble,  made  into  lidie,  which  is 
eurioos  and  beautiful ;  but  at  Agra,  where  the  material  is  more  abundant, 
the  interiors  of  many  houses  are  decorated  with  a  variety  of  ornaments 
moulded  from  the  marble  chunam,  which  is  so  much  in  request. 

Engineer  officers  are  usually  the  best  architects  in  India,  and  some  of 
them  have  succeeded  in  manufiEicturing  bricks  of  a  very  superior  kind ;  one 
employed  a  very  ingenious  method  to  render  a  house,  which  he  was  building 
for  himself,  tnore  than  commonly  durable ;  he  constructed  the  whole  of  the 
walls o^cuickay  with  mud  bricks,  dried  in  the^ao^  44'iMwitiHg  the  whole  with 
mod  :  the  places  for  the  doors  and  windowr  were  carefully  arched,  and  the 
interior  being  formed  into  a  bnck  kiln,  the  fire  was  lighted,  and  while  bricks 
for  future  buildings  were  in  progress,  the  whole  of  the  walls  became  a  solid 
mass  of  impenetrable  substance,  into  which  neither  insect  nor  reptile  could 
penetrate.  Where  any  public  works  are  going  on,  this  example  might  be 
followed  with  advantage,  the  manufacture  of  brieks  in  this  manner  not 
being  more  expensive,  while  it  secures  a  residence  impervious  to  the  elements 
mid  to  the  numerous  intruders  which  often  prove  very  disagreeable  com- 
panions. Formerly,  the  materials  were  either  cheaper,  or  less  expense  was 
spared  in  the  buildings  of  Calcutta,  the  old  fort  being  perfectly  ball-proof 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  a  similar  degree  of  solidity  having  been 
found  in  the  old  terraces  still  remaining  in  Calcutta,  which  have  retained 
their  position,  acting  as  roofs  to  the  godowns,  or  warehouses,  below,  after 
the  decay  or  removal  of  the  beams  intended  originally  for  their  support. 
Much  of  the  wood,  which  is  attainable  for  the  purpose  of  building  in  Cal- 
cutta, is  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  penetrated 
by  white  ants.  These  insects  do  not  object  to  timber  abounding  in  turpen- 
tine, and  some  other  powerful  scents ;  but  they  have  so  great  an  aversion  to 
the  muttjf  ke  iak,  earth  oil,  as  the  petroleum  imported  from  Pegu  and  Ava 
is  called,  that  a  few  drops  will  suffice  to  preserve  a  beam  from  destruction. 
Teak  wood  possesses  some  property  which  is  repellent  to  the  white  ant,  for 
.several  years  at  least  after  it  is  cut,  but  it  is  too  expensive  to  be  brought 
into  general  use ;  and  the  saul-tree,  which  is  cheaper,  but  which  boasts  no 
such  antidote,  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  the  timber  employed  in  the 
buildings  of  Calcutta :  even  this,  however,  though  a  saving  when  compared 
to  teak,  is  still  high-priced,  and,  in  addition  to  the  roofs  which  must  be 
eonstructed  of  solid  masonry,  renders  the  cost  of  building  very  great. 
While  an  excellent  bungalow  may  be  erected  from  about  5,000  to  8,000 
rupees,  a  residence  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same  establishment, 
at  Calcutta,  would  cost  50,000  or  70,000  rupees. 

The  Town  Hall  has  been  built  according  to  the  newest  and  most  ap- 
proved fashion  in  Calcutta,  with  a  basement-floor  equalling  in  elegance  the 
upper  parts  of  the  erection ;  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  unsightly  to  be 
seen  at  the  entrance,  and  tlie  whole,  bating  perhaps  some  architectural 
blemishes,  is  worthy  of  the  city  to  which  it  assuredly  forms  an  embellish- 
ment Public  meetings  of  every  sort  and  kind  are  convened  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and  many  have  been  the  stormy  discussions  which  its  saloons  have 
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witnessed ;  latterly,  the  walls  have  rung  with  the  grievances  of  a  portion  of 
the  Christian  f)opu]ation,  whose  alleged  rights  and  aspiring  claims  appear  to 
be  of  very  difficult  adjustment.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Indo-Britons, 
or  Eurasians,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  placed  in  a  very  unfortunate 
position,  and  it  seems  almost  next  to  impossible  to  devise  any  remedy,  so 
long  as  native  prejudices  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  their  admission  to  places 
of  public  trust.  The  treatment  they  receive  from  Europeans  boasting  a 
purer  descent,  affords  little  or  no  just  grounds  for  complaint;  for  th^e  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  exclusion  from  the  court-parties,  and  government- 
employments,  arises  solely  from  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  proud  Hindoo 
and  the  intolerant  Mohamedan,  both  determined  not  to  endure  any  species 
of  control  from  persons  sprung  from  the  lower,  or  less  virtuous,  portion  of 
their  own  community.  The  whole  system  of  caste  must  give  way,  before 
the  native  mind  can  be  disabused  upon  the  subject  of  human  rights,  and  it 
will  take  a  long  time  before  the  doctrine  of  equality  can  be  established 
amongst  a  people  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  circumstance  of  ignoble 
birth  as  fatal  to  every  hope  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  created  beings.  These 
considerations  have  been  either  wholly  overlooked  or  entirely  disregarded 
by  the  Eurasians,  who  usually  leave  native  opinion  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  when  flourishing  about  their  wrongs,  in  strains  worthy  of  king 
Cambyses  himself.  But  these  are  not  the  only  mal-contents  whose  decla- 
mations echo  through  the  saloons  of  the  Town  Hall ;  whatsoever  may  be 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  whether  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  insolvent 
houses  of  agency,  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  a  public  functionary,  or  to 
propose  a  ball  in  honour  of  some  individual  or  individuals  of  note,  there 
may  always  be  expected  considerable  opposition  from  a  party  who  make 
a  point  to  interfere  whether  they  have  any  right  or  not.  The  harangues  of 
the  morning,  however,  may  be  considered  dispassionate  and  sober,  com- 
pared to  those  which  take  place  afler  a  public  dinner ;  some  of  the  most 
inflated  of  these  speeches,  through  the  zeal  of  reporters,  get  printed  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  often  give  rise  to  long  and  tiresome  controversies  between 
the  cavillers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  partizans  on  the  other,  which,  like  the 
majority  of  such  discussions,  are  usually  carried  on  without  temper,  taste, 
or  discretion. 

During  many  years,  the  Town  Hall  was  the  scene  of  great  festivity, 
throughout  the  cold  season ;  the  principal  inhabitants  entered  into  a  sub- 
scription for  a  series  of  balls  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  and,  so  long  as  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  civil  and  military  residents  of  the  presidency 
remained  untouched,  these  were  suppoiled  with  great  spirit  and  Sclat. 
Latterly,  many  adverse  circumstances  have  arisen,  which  have  had  the  effect 
of  interrupting,  and  occasionally  of  entirely  preventing,  the  gay  doings  at 
the  Town  Hall.  As  the  society  of  Calcutta  increased,  it  divided  into  dif- 
ferent grades^  and  questions  arose  concerning  the  eligibility  of  certain  par- 
ties to  admission.  Some,  who  possessed  an  undoubted  title,  on  account  of 
their  attendance  at  Government  House^  were  not  considered  to  do  sufficient 
honour  to  the  assembly,  and  names  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
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subscription^  which  it  was  thought  would  have  been  better  placed  at  the  fag- 
end,  gave  offence  to  high  and  fastidious  folk,  who  declined  the  insertion  of 
their  patronymics  below  those  of  persons  of  inferior  note.  The  reduction 
of  pecuniary  means  rendered  the  expense  of  subscription  a  serious  objection ; 
many  could  not  afford  the  sum  required,  and  the  late  bankruptcies  put  a 
stop  to  every  thing  of  the  kind  for  the  time.  During  one  season,  there  was 
a  revolt  of  the  bachelors ;  the  community  of  ^^  The  Buildings,"  that  dep6t 
of  incipient  judges,  collectors,  and  members  of  the  corf  8  diplomatique^ 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  series,  on  the  plea  of  the  expectation  en- 
tertained by  the  greater  number,  that  their  appointment  to  distant  places 
would  prevent  them  from  being  present.  The  renters  of  the  Town  Hall 
protested  against  the  innovation  of  an  old  established  rule,  which  went  far 
to  deprive  them  of  the  profits  they  had  calculated  upon,  and,  neither  par^ 
feeling  inclined  to  come  to  terms,  the  balls  were  given  up,  to  the  great  hor- 
ror and  consternation  of  the  ladies,  who  began  to  entertain  well-grounded 
fears  that  the  reign  of  beauty  was  drawing  to  an  end.  Fortunately  for  them, 
it  plensed  the  liberal  party  in  Calcutta  to  celebrate  the  intelligence  brought 
from  Paris  of  the  glorious  '^  Three  Days,"  with  a  ball  and  supper ;  a  roo<le 
of  commemorating  the  event,  which,  notwithstanding  the  compliment  paid 
to  the  ladies,  was  open  to  many  objections,  and  was  considered  to  be  par- 
ticularly unfeeling  to  the  sufferers  on  both  sides  upon  such  an  occasion. 
Many,  however,  were  glad  of  any  excuse  for  a  ball,  more  especially  as 
the  company  were  invited  to  come  in  fancy  costume,  and  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  politics  of  the  day,  seve- 
ral families  declined  to  appear,  the  rooms  were  very  tolerably  filled  with  a 
brilliant  assembly.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  muster  of  beauty  and  fashion, 
and  the  gay  dresses  sported  on  the  occasion,  those  who  had  known  Calcutta 
in  its  better  times  could  not  help  remarking  the  lamentable  falling-off  in  the 
spectacle.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  ui-coloured  banners,  the  rooms 
had  no  decorations  beyond  the  usual  fixtures,  nor  were  the  groupes  so  splen- 
did as  they  bad  been  in  days  of  yore,  when  all  the  characters,  from  the 
most  picturesque  and  popular  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  made  their  appearance 
together.  Of  these,  Quintin  Durward,  the  Talisman,  and  the  Betrothed, 
will  long  be  remembered  for  the  correctness  of  the  details,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  dresses  were  composed.  The  Welch  prince 
wore  the  gold  armlet  upon  his  heajd,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  the 
correspondent  armlet  mentioned  in  the  tale,  constructed  of  gems  and  gold, 
not  unworthy  of  the  sovereign  of  the  marches ;  and  the  cost  of  many  of  the 
other  dresses  amounted  to  five,  six,  and  seven  hundred  pounds.  In  fact, 
the  mania  for  splendid  array  upon  these  occasions  had  become  almost  ruinous ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  best-filled  purses  were  unequal  to  support  the 
expense.  A  reaction,  the  result  of  necessity,  had  now  taken  place,  and 
the  ball  in  honour  of  the  last  revolution  in  France  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  blue,  red,  and  white  ribbons,  worn  in  compliment  to 
the  Citizen  King.  Many  of  the  ladies,  however,  had  the  good  taste  to 
decline  appearing  in  the  party  colours,  choosing  French  costumes,  out  of 
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courtesy  to  Uie  numerou?  guests  belonging  to  that  nation,  who  had  bppir 
invited.  Tlie  residents  of  the  French  settlement  of  Chandernagore,  new 
Calcutta,  had  not  usually  attended  the  balls  at  the  presidency ;  but,  upon 
this  occasion,  they  mustered  in  considerable  numbers,  appearing  to  be  bi^ly 
gratified  by  an  entertainment  so  well  suited  to  the  national  character. 

The  supper-rooms  of  the  Town  Hall  are  upon  the  ground-floor,  and 
correspond  in  size  and  splendour  with  the  apartments  above ;  the  entertain- 
ments given  are  under  the  superintendance  of  Messrs.  Gunter  and  Hooper, 
names,— especially  the  first, — which  give  promises  of  superior  elegance  not 
always  fulfilled.  Some  late  advices  from  Calcutta  afforded  reason  to  hope 
that  a  reform  had  been  effected  in  a  department  in  which  it  was  so  much 
required,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that  something,  at  least,  in  the  shape 
of  improvement  had  been  manifested  at  the  supper-tables  of  the  presidency 
balls ;  however,  it  has  been  shewn  by  the  last  arrivals  of  Calcutta  news- 
papers, that  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case ;  and  it  will  appear  from  the 
following  extract,  that  the  taste  of  the  commentators  upon  the  public  amose- 
ments  of  the  City  of  Palaces  is  about  as  refined  as  that, of  the  puneyors  of 
the  banquets  set  before  them;  the  article  is  headed  ''  Presidency  Glaieties," 
and  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

Tlie  Reunions, — These  assemblies  for  the  present  season  commenced  oo 
Monday  evening,  and  were  on  the  whole  very  well  attended,  notwithstaDding 
that  no  temptation  had  been  held  out  in  the  shape  of  Vaudevilles,  Italian  voca- 
lists,  or  Punch.  Sir  Henry  Fane  and  family,  who  appear  very  well  disposed 
to  patronize  all  sorts  of  rational  gaiety,  remained  until  a  late  hour ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  guests  continued  enjoying  themselves  until  the  stewards  intimated 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  Amongst  the  company  were  several  enchanting 
pocket  Venuses,  who  have  been  recently  imported,  and  the  usual  supply  of 
destructive  youths  with  smooth  chins,  and  killing  ship- captains  of  all  hues  and 
singular  gaits.  The  music  was  unspeakably  bad,  and  the  waltzes  and  qua- 
drilles precisely  the  same  hackneyed  compositions  as  have  been  played  since 
the  time  of  the  Lord  Hastings,  whose  monument  stands  in  Tank  Square. 
Gunter  and  Hooper  provided  the  refection,  which,  as  usual,  was  swept  away 
with  avidity,  though  Car^me,  Beauvilliers,  and  Ude  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  ordinary  character  of  some  of  the  cometttblet.  We  did  not  see  one  single 
temple  of  sugar-candy,  nor  a  solitary  panier  de  miel  glace  a  la  Mont  St, 
Bernard. 

Such  is  the  style  in  which  the  entertainments  and  guests  of  the  Mahratta 
ditchers, — as  the  Anglo-Indian  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are  sometimes  ele 
gantly  termed, — are  held  up  to  the  public  eye  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  disgust  occasioned  by  similar 
effusions,  frequently  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  temporary  cessation  of  festi- 
vities, which  seldom  are  so  fortunate  as  to  give  general  satisfaction  in  a 
society  affecting  to  be  so  difficult  to  please  as  that  of  Calcutta.  The  Vau- 
devilles and  the  Italian  vocalists,  which,  coupled  with  Punch,  are  mentioned 
so  contemptuously,  were  amongst  the  most  agreeable  portions  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Calcutta  reunions.  All 
the  amateur  and  professional  talent  of  the  presidency  was  called  into  action, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  those  who  could  enjoy 
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an  escape  from  the  eternal  first  set  of  Paine's  quadrilles,  and  the  miserable 
attempts  to  get  up  a  waltz.     In  order  to  give  due  effect  to  the  dramatic  part 
of  the  entertainment,   which   consisted  of  proverbs,  acted  charades,  and 
scenes  from  popular  Italian  operas,  a  very  beautiful  stage  was  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  long  ball-room.     A  portion  of  the  front,  parted  off  by  a 
moveable  pannelling  of  painted  canvas,  decorated  with  appropriate  devices, 
formed  the  orchestra,  and  assuredly  in  no  private  assembly  could  there  be 
fbond  a  more  effective  set  of  performers  than  those  who  congregated  on 
these  occasions.     The  profession  always  lent  their  aid ;  the  amateurs  were 
not  to  be  exceeded  in  talent  and  enthusiasm  for  their  art  by  any  who  delight 
the  societies  of  the  capital  of  Europe ;  and  those  who  felt  pleasure  in  doing 
justice  to  merit,  were  delighted  and  surprised  by  the  versatility  of  the  genius 
which  rendered  the  most  profound  scholars  in  Sanscrit,  and  the  most  scien- 
tific philosophers,  equally  at  home,  when  assisting  at  some  of  the  finest  com- 
positions of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Rossini.     The  curtain,  which,  when 
drawn  aside,  disclosed  one  of  the  prettiest  stages  ever  erected,  was  of  pale 
blue  velvet,  studded  with  silver  stars,  descending  from  a  very  rich  pro- 
scenium, beautifully  painted.     The  scenerj',  entirely  the  work  of  amateurs, 
was  exquisite,  extraordinary  effects  being  produced  in  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  the  artists  were  restricted.     One  view,  in  particular,  of  a  garden 
overlooking  the  bay  of  Naples,  employed  in  a  selection  from  //  Turco  in 
Italia,  was  bf  surpassing  excellence.     The  skilful  management  of  the  per- 
spective, and  the  judicious  disposal  of  the  lights,  affording  an  idea  of  distance 
which  made  the  illusion  almost  magical ;  real  foliage  was  in  some  instances 
introduced  to  heighten  the  effect,  and  with  great  advantage,  the  air  coming 
through  the  open    windows  gently   agitating   the   feathery  boughs  and 
branches  of  living  trees  waving  over  some  romantic  building.     Four  or  ^^t 
different  scenes,  all  admirably  executed,  were  frequently  exhibited  in  one 
night ;  a  charade  requiring  three,  and  a  portion  of  an  opera  a  fourth. 

The  charades  performed  at  Calcutta  differed  from  those  exhibited  in 
London,  in  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  the  extemporaneous  effusions 
of  the  actor,  but  written  before-hand,  and  learned  by  rote,  like  any  other 
dramatic  piece.  Probably,  this  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  were  got  up,  as  any  failure  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  serious  preparation  would  have  been  doubly  felt.  Where  the  scene 
is  merely  a  drawing-room,  and  the  actors  content  with  table-covers,  house- 
made  aprons,  and  fire-screens,  for  the  drapery  and  properties,  a  little  ready 
wit  is  alone  necessary  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  affair ;  but  the  case  is 
widely  different  upon  a  regular  stage,  with  scenery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions of  the  most  faultless  nature.  In  order  to  give  the  tragedians  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  full  display  of  their  powers,  the  title  of  a  play  or  character  of 
Shakespeare  was  usually  selected  for  the  puzzle,  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of 
Richy  and  Hard,  which  enabled  the  most  distinguished  hero  of  the  buskin 
to  enact  the  last  dying  scene  of  the  crooked-backed  usurper,  were  some- 
times a  little  strained  for  the  purpose.  In  this  ingenious  trifle,  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Bengal  Annual,  the  late  Mr.  Can- 
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ning's  celebrated  colloquy  between  the  patriot  and  the  knife-grinder^ 
introduced  with  very  happy  effect;  the  latter  being  most  admirably  personi- 
fied by  a  gentleman  who  boasts  a  more  felicitous  union  of  accomplishments 
than  has  been  found  since  the  days  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  Another 
very  amusing  performance  gave,  in  its  two  comic  scenes^  the  oompoood 
word  Hamlei :  the  first  turned  entirely  upon  the  horror  of  pork,  of  every 
description,  exhibited  by  a  fine  lady,  who  discards  a  lover  on  account 
of  his  partaking  of  the  abhorred  food,  in  the  shape  of  ham,  at  supper,  and 
gets  entangled  with  an  adventurer  at  Ramsgate,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
pork-butcher  in  the  borough,  who,  having  a  noble  ambition,  passes  him- 
self off  for  a  man  of  fashion,  until  discovered  by  his  enraged  parent.  The 
second  scene  introduced  the  audience  to  the  lodgings  of  an  old  Indian, 
lately  returned  to  Europe,  in  Regent  Street;  the  landlord,  disgusted  with 
the  habits  of  his  inmate,  and  the  multitude  of  cockroaches  and  native  ser- 
vants which  he  has  brought  with  him,  endeavours  to  get  him  out  by  placing 
a  placard  at  his  drawing-room  window,  intimating  that  the  apartments  are 
*'  to  let,"  which  of  course  has  the  effect  of  bringing  all  sorts  of  intruders 
upon  the  testy  old  gentleman.  Amid  these,  a  radical  M.P.  makes  speeches 
about  the  condition  of  the  people  of,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans  in, 
India,  which  were  of  course  calculated  to  keep  a  Calcutta  audience  in  a  roar 
of  laughter.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  entertaining  portion  of  the  whole,  was 
the  unconscious  manner  in  which  a  hookah-burdar  performed  a  part  in  the 
scene.  This  man,  who  would  have  thought  his  dignity,  nay  even  his  res- 
pectability, compromised,  by  engaging  in  an  exhibition  considered  so  de- 
grading in  India,  that  none  save  outcasts  can  be  found  to  personate  any 
fictitious  character,  excepting  in  dramas  of  a  religious  nature,  made  no 
objection  to  his  usual  post  behind  his  master's  chair,  although  that  chair 
happened  to  be  placed  upon  the  stage.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  English 
language,  he  was  perfectly  unaware  that  the  tirades  of  the  radical  M.P. 
were  addressed  to  himself,  and  that  he  stood  before  the  audience  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  wrongs  of  the  ^^  muslined  millions  "  enslaved  by  the  tyrants 
of  the  West.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  his  entrances  and  exits 
when  they  were  essential  to  the  business  of  the  stage ;  and,  absorbed  in  the 
performance  of  his  own  peculiar  duties,  he  never  dreamed  that  the  gisi  of 
the  whole  scene  would  have  failed  had  he  taken  the  alarm,  and  retreated 
before  his  time.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  great  part  of  the  audienoe 
manifested  equal  obtuseness,  and,  while  enjoying  the  broader  portions  of 
the  humour,  were  too  much  accustomed  to  the  attendance  of  native  servants 
upon  all  occasions,  to  enter  into  the  comicality  of  the  situation  of  the 
hookah-burdar,  in  his  *^  first  appearance  upon  any  stage." 

Since  the  period  of  which  we  write  (1831),  a  company  of  English  and 
Italian  performers  have  settled  themselves  in  Calcutta,  and,  from  private 
accounts  as  well  as  newspaper  report,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  most 
popular  compositions  of  the  modem  German  and  Italian  schools  have  been 
got  up  very  creditably.  Previously,  however,  to  the  arrival  of  this  corps 
dramaitque,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  concert  given  by  Masoni, 
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or  some  other  resident  musical  ariistCy  the  Mahratta  ditchers  were  entirely 
indebted  to  amateurs  for  an  entertainment,  without  which,  people  in  an 
advanoed  state  of  refinement  can  scarcely  exist.  Many  of  the  attaches  of 
the  yioe-regal  court  would  have  followed  the  example  of  the  celebrated 
French  cook,  who  quitted  the  service  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  when 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  because,  '^  in  dat  dam  Dublin,  there  vas  no 
opera,"  could  they  have  felt  as  equally  secure  of  a  situation  elsewhere. 
Gratitude,  however,  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  society  of  Calcutta,  and,  so  far 
from  entertaining  any  sentiment  of  the  kind  towards  the  parties  who  so 
amiably  volunteered  their  talents  for  the  general  amusement,  their  appear- 
ance in  public  provoked  considerable  censure.  In  many  respects,  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  Calcutta  resemble  those  of  a  large  watering-place  in  England ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  are  even  still  more  fastidious  and  intole- 
rant towards  all  who  depart  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  the  endeavour  of  a  few  liberal  and  spirited  individuals  to  establish  a 
greater  degree  of  ease  and  freedom,  usually  meets  with  very  determined 
opposition.  The  strictures  upon  the  scenes,  selected  from  operas,  in  which 
soBie  ladies  were  induced  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  order 
to  SQpport  by  their  presence  one  who  executed  the  music  allotted  to  the 
heroine,  in  a  manner  which  enchanted  all  who  possessed  ears  and  souls, 
were  confined  to  private  society ;  but  the  charades  fared  worse.  It  unfor- 
tunately happened  that,  in  illustrating  the  name  of  Shakespeare's  celebrated 
Jew,  the  latter  syllable  suggested  to  the  author  the  idea  of  a  station  or 
lock-up  house,  and  one  of  the  disorderly  personages  introduced  was  a  sort 
of  Moll  Flaggon,  represented  by  a  gentleman  who,  without  outraging  pro- 
priety, might  give  some  offence  to  the  overstrained  delicacy  of  a  part  of  the 
audience.  A  gentleman,  whose  *^  ears  polite  "  were  shocked  by  the  slang 
phrases  used  upon  this  occasion,  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers,  denouncing  the  performance  as  unfit  for  representation  before 
ladies ;  a  defendant,  of  course,  started  up  on  the  other  side,  and  those  who 
had  hitherto  catered  for  the  public  amusement,  disgusted  by  the  failure  of 
their  attempts  to  please,  and  the  severity  of  the  reprehension  which  a  slight 
error  in  judgment  had  drawn  upon  them,  felt  disinclined  to  try  their  fortune 
again.  At  the  ensuing  Reunion,  there  was  no  charade,  and  the  programme 
of  the  entertainment  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  those  of  for- 
mer meetings,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  gayest  portion  of 
the  entertainment,  the  whole  affair  went  off,  as  it  might  have  been  expected, 
in  the  flattest  manner  possible.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  persons  who  were 
either  subscribers  or  guests,  took  into  consideration  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
efforts  made  for  their  amusement  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affair.  The  Reunions  had  been  established  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther, in  order  to  afford  some  diversity  to  a  season  which  in  general  is 
characterized  in  Calcutta  by  the  most  profound  dullness.  The  painting, 
the  scenery,  and  the  getting-up  of  the  performance,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
misery  of  being  clad  in  costumes  which,  however  appropriate  to  the  charac- 
ters assumed,  wer^  not  adapted  to  a  thermometer  of  at  least  eighty  degrees. 
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were  exertions  which  did  not  induce  the  assembly  to  look  over  any  defect,  or 
to  make  any  allowance  for  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  against.  Happily, 
the  committee,  though  discouraged,  were  not  entirely  disheartened ;  they 
rallied  again,  and  consoled  themselves  by  a  good-humoured  reproof  con- 
veyed to  their  assailants,  in  their  next  dramatic  performance.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  another  charade,  the  interlude  of  Sylvester  Daggem'ood,  altered 
to  suit  the  occasion,  was  introduced,  and,  after  some  well-directed  remarkif 
upon  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  that  many-headed  monster,  the  Town,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  ultra-refinement  of  the  objectors  to  the  last  repre- 
sentation, in  a  new  version  of  the  celebrated  bill  of  the  performance  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Misses,  and  the  Master  Daggerwoods,  at  the  Dun- 
stable Theatre.  It  was  stated  that  the  last  act  of  Don  Giovanni  would  be 
given,  **the  devils  and  all  other  improper  characters  being  left  out  by  parti- 
cular desire.'*  After  this  evening,  the  course  of  the  Reunions  ran  more 
smoothly  to  the  end ;  they  were  interrupted,  or  rather  not  resumed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failures,  which  threw  for  a  time  so  deep  a  gloom  over  the 
society  of  Calcutta ;  and  their  re-establishment  does  not,  to  judge  from  the 
comments  in  the  newspapers,  appear  to  give  that  general  satisfaction  which 
the  projectors  and  supporters  so  strongly  merit.  The  concerts,  dramatic 
scenes,  &c.,  were  diversified  by  quadrilles,  the  ball-room  being  large 
enough  to  admit  of  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  the  dancers,  notwith- 
standing the  portion  occupied  by  the  theatre,  and  the  chairs  and  benches 
placed  in  front  of  it  for  the  audience.  All  these  were  moveable,  but  it 
was  only  necessary  to  take  away  a  few  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  place 
appropriated  to  dancing.  It  being  intended  to  divest  these  Reunions  of  all 
form  and  ceremony,  the  gentlemen  were  invited  to  come  in  white  jackets, 
and  the  ladies  in  demi  or  morning  dress.  The  former,  too  glad  to  escape 
from  the  trammels  which  etiquette  usually  imposed,  obeyed  the  injunction  to 
the  letter;  but  the  ladies  took  a  wider  latitude,  and,  either  on  account  of 
convenience,  or  upon  the  score  of  superior  becomingness,  arrayed  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  fancy :  some  appeared  in  silks,  satins,  and 
gauzes,  and  others  in  coloured  muslins,  or  some  equally  simple  manufac- 
ture. They  who  chose  to  walk  in  silk  attire,  gave  great  offence  to  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  press,  and  the  "  preposterous  dresses  of  many  of 
the  ladies "  were  strongly  censured  in  the  diurnal,  and  hebdomadal,  and 
tri-weekly  oracles,  although  they  did  not  exceed  in  splendour  what  might 
have  been  worn  with  great  propriety  at  any  dinner-party  at  home.  Not 
content  with  full  liberty  to  indulge  habits  which  too  often  degenerate  into 
slovenliness,  these  male  dictators  desired  to  circumscribe  the  privileges, 
which  women  have  been  wont  to  exercise  time  out  of  mind,  to  curtail  their 
furbelows,  and  abbreviate  their  flounces.  Many  were  frightened  into  the 
required  dowdiness;  but  others,  less  inclined  to  submit  to  such  unheard- 
of  tyranny,  continued  to  flirt  their  ribbons  and  gauzes  in  the  faces  of  the 
malcontents,  who,  of  course,  were  well-known  to  the  assembly  at  large. 

The  Reunions  were  attended  by  several  of  the  native  gentlemen,  and 
Hindoos,  Mahomedans,    and  Armenians  were  to  be  seen  amid  the  gay 
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throng ;  the  dresses  of  the  two  former  produced  a  very  striking  effect,  and, 
in  particular,  the  diamonds  worn  by  Dwarknautb  Tagore  gleamed  h'ke 
meteors  while  reflecting  the  lights  around. 

Although  the  hypocritical  spirit  of  an  Anglo-Indian  community  renders  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  novel  method  of  beguiling  time  exceedingly  difficult,  a 
stranger,  who  has  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  society  in  other 
places,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  vrith  the  abundance  and  versatility  of  the  talent 
which  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company 
resident  at  Calcutta.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  places  of  those  who 
have  returned  to  Europe,  or  quitted  the  presidency  for  other  parts  of  India, 
have  been  adequately  filled  up,  but  those  who  still  remain  are  quite  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  ancient  reputation.  Of  this  number,  the  most  distinguished  is 
a  gentleman  who,  either  in  the  character  of  actor,  author,  or  musician, 
never  fails  to  give  delight;  he  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  investing  the 
dryest  subject  with  comic  interest,  and  by  his  gaiety  and  good  humour  in 
the  discussion  of  disputed  points,  no  less  than  by  the  solidity  of  his  argu- 
ments, enlists  every  unprejudiced  reader  in  his  favour.  It  happened  that, 
in  his  capacity  of  covenanted  salt-officer,  he  felt  called  upon  to  defend  the 
salt  monopoly  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  in  some  pamphlets  which  found 
their  way  to  Calcutta.  Several  unadvised  individuals  .having  taken  the 
matter  up  on  the  other  side,  this  intellectual  gladiator  engaged  the  whole  at 
once,  and  convulsed  every  station  throughout  the  presidency  with  laughter 
by  the  witty  illustrations  of  his  arguments.  He  confuted  his  adversaries  in 
every  shape  and  way,  introducing  sometimes  a  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the 
Molunghees,  or  salt-gatherers,  figured  as  the  principal  characters,  and,  at 
others,  quotations  from  the  Molungheady  a  threatened  epic,  in  forty 
cantos.  Every  body,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  worsted  parties, 
regretted  when  the  controversy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  republication  of  all 
the  articles,  with  explanatory  notes,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  as  much 
attention  in  England  as  the  correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Major  Down- 
ing, reprinted  from  the  New  York  papers.  Mr.  Parker's  contributions  to 
the  Bengal  Annual  have  not  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  London 
press,  but  they  deserve  to  be  much  more  generally  and  extensively  known ; 
and,  could  he  spare  the  time  from  his  numerous  avocations,  there  is  no  one 
who  could  furnish  the  reading  world  with  more  amusing  and  accurate  por* 
traitures  of  native  and  Anglo-Indian  society. 
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The  following  Journal  of  an  attempted  ascent  of  the  Min  river,  to  Tisit  the 
tea  plantations  of  the  F&k-keen  province  of  China,  by  G.  J.  Gordon,  Esq., 
secretary  to  the  Calcutta  "  Tea-Committee,"  is  abridged  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  October  last : — 

May  6ih,  1 835.:— Anchored  in  the  Min  river,  a  short  way  below  a  narrow 
passage,  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  fort,  and  hence  named  by  Europeans  the 
Bogue,  as  resembling  the  entrance  to  the  inner  river  of  Canton.  We  deter* 
mined  on  trying  the  western  branch  of  the  Min,  as  laid  down  in  Du  Halde'f 
map  of  the  province  of  F&h-keen.  We  took  with  us  one  copy  of  a  petidoo, 
for  permission  to  import  rice,  on  the  same  footing  of  exemption  from  charges 
as  is  granted  at  Canton,  and  grounded  upon  the  unusual  drought  of  the  regular 
season  for  planting  rice.  Another  duplicate  we  left  with  Capt.  McKay,  of  the 
Governor  Findlay^  to  be  presented  by  him  to  any  mandarin  who  might  come 
on  board  to  urge  the  departure  of  the  vessel  from  the  river.  As  the  subject  of 
the  petition  would  require  reference  to  Pekin,  we  calculated,  that  suffideot 
time  would  thus  be  gained  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  object.  The  copy  in 
our  own  possession  would  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  our  being  intercepted. 
Capt.  McKay  was  requested  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  presenting  his  copy,  but  to 
let  all  persons  understand  that  he  had  come  with  such  a  petition. 

May  7th.'^At  1  a.m.  we  left  the  ship,  with  a  fair  wind  and  flood-tide.  We 
were  fourteen  persons  in  all ;  namely,  Mr.  Gutzlaff^  Mr.  Sterens,  and  myself, 
the  gunner  of  the  Findlay,  a  native  of  Trieste,  a  tindal,  eight  lascars  of  various 
nations,  Bengal,  Goa,  Muscat,  Macao,  and  Malayan  Islands,  and  my  Portu- 
guese servant,  a  native  of  Bombay.  Having  studied  such  charts  of  the  river  as 
we  possessed,  we  resolved  on  turning  to  the  left  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  river  called  in  them  the  Chang :  its  position  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  re-junction  of  the  right  branch  of  the  Min,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Jesuits'  map.  Mr.  Stevens  kept  the  look-out  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  and  the 
gunner  steered,  while  the  tindal  sounded.  The  night  was  fortunately  clear,  and 
by  four  o'clock  we  struck  off  into  the  western  river.  This  soon  widened  into  a 
very  broad  channel,  which  a  little  further  on  seemed  to  branch  into  two.  That 
to  the  left-hand  appeared  full  of  shoals,  and  low  sedgy  islands,  and  we  accord- 
ingly followed  that  to  the  right,  which  appeared  still  broad  and  clear.  It  was 
on  our  right,  besides,  that  we  had  to  look  for  the  main  stream  of  the  Min.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  expanded  sheet  of  water  we  were  proceeding 
by  gradually  diminished  in  width,  sending  off  several  small  branches  in  various 
directions,  until  at  last  it  dwindled  away  into  a  narrow  nullah,  over  which  there 
was  a  stone  bridge.  Relying  on  the  strength  with  which  the  tide  flowed  up  this 
creek,  as  proof  that  it  must  lead  into  some  other  channel,  we  struck  our  masts, 
and  passed  the  bridge,  going  on,  till  we  saw  reason  to  believe  the  reports  of  the 
villagers,  that  there  was  really  no  passage  into  the  Min  by  that  course.  We 
accordingly  came  to,  that  our  people  might  cook,  intending  to  retrace  our  way 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ebb.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  depth  decreased 
so  rapidly,  that,  before  we  had  proceeded  far,  we  were  fairly  brought  up,  and 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  flood.  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff  went 
ashore  to  reconnoitre,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  the  branch  we  had  avoided 
in  the  morning  was  the  proper  one  to  be  pursued ;  in  which  opinion  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  villagers.  We  were  unable  to  get  a  pilot.  To  all  inqoiries 
as  to  our  destination,  we  replied  that  we  wished  to  go  to  Min-tsing,  the  next 
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been  town  above  Fiih-chow.  We  bought  a  few  supplies,  but  had  a  copper 
basin  stolen  while  we  were  aground. 

At  daylight  of  the  8th,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  sandbanks  in  all 
directions,  without  any  visible  channel  by  which  we  might  advance  when  the 
tide  should  rise.  One  man  agreed  to  pilot  us  into  the  Min  for  five  dollars,  and 
then  left  us*  A  second  agreed  for  two,  taking  one  dollar  in  advance,  and  after 
accompaoying  us  a  short  way,  made  off.  At  half  past  nine  a.m.  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
landec^  with  the  view  of  engaging  some  one  to  show  us  the  way,  when  all  at 
once  a  kwan-foo,  with  a  gilt  knob,  said  he  would  be  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to 
us ;  and,  as  the  wind  was  contrary,  would,  assist  by  towing  us  with  his  own 
boat.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  accepted  his  offer.  The  man  appeared  to  be  of  the  rank 
of  a  subaltern  officer ;  such  a  proffer,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  was  of  a 
very  ambiguous  character.  He  was  probably  sent  to  watch  our  motions,  and 
took  this  method  of  defeating  our  object.  We  had,  however,  no  alternative ; 
onr  attempts  to  engage  a  pilot  had  failed,  and  we  had  found  from  experience, 
that  without  some  guide  we  could  not  advance.  Besides,  we  could  cast  off 
from  our  professed  friend  as  soon  as  we  should  see  grounds  for  alarm.  In  fact, 
he  led  us  back  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Chang  river,  and  when  he  came  close 
to  a  small  hill-fort,  which  we  had  observed  the  preceding  morning,  went 
ashore.  We  cast  off  immediately,  and  went  into  the  F&h-chow  branch,  where, 
after  running  up  a  little  way,  we  anchored  for  the  night.  A  cold  drizzling  rain 
made  our  utuation  not  very  comfortable,  and  what  was  more,  we  found  our» 
selves,  abont  two  in  the  morning,  in  danger  of  canting  over  into  deep  water, 
from  the  fiiU  of  the  tide,  leaving  the  boat's  keel  deeply  fixed  in  the  mud  of  a 
sloping  bank. 

Me^  9ik. — The  tide  favouring  us  at  7  a.m.,  we  got  under  weigh,  followed  by 
a  government-boat;  and,  with  a  rattling  breeze,  soon  reached  Ftth-chow-foo, 
When  near  the  bridge,  we  anchored,  and  struck  our  masts,  and  then  shot 
throogh  one  of  the  openings  with  great  ease.  There  were  about  a  score  of 
8oldi«*s  drawn  up  in  arms  at  the  bridge,  and  after  we  had  passed  through,  four 
boats  with  soldiers  put  off  after  us.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  told  the  people  on  board, 
that  if  they  came  alongside  when  we  came  to  anchor,  we  would  communicate 
with  them.  They  continued  to  follow  us  at  a  little  distance.  Soon  afterwards, 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  second  bridge,  when  we  feared  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  dismast ;  on  approaching  it,  however,  we  perceived  that  the  road- 
way, connecting  the  piers,  had  fallen  in  at  two  places,  through  both  of  which, 
boats  under  sail  wdte  able  to  pass.  We  selected  what  appeared  to  be  the 
widest,  and  got  safely  through ;  but  Mr.  Stevens  observed,  that  the  stones 
which  had  fiiUen  in,  were  but  a  trifle  below  the  surface,  and  narrowed  the  pas- 
sage so  as  to  leave  very  little  to  spare  beyond  the  width  of  our  boat*  We 
were  now  so  far  a-head  of  the  war-boats,  that  a  fisherman  ventured  alongside 
to  sell  us  fish.  At  i  past  1 1  a.m.  we  came  to  anchor,  that  the  people  might 
refresh  themselves;  and,  the  tide  having  turned  against  us,  we  remained  at 
anchor  till  four  in  the  evening.  The  war-boats,  in  the  mean  time,  came  up, 
and  a  civil  inquiry  was  brought  from  one  of  them  as  to  what  nation  we  be- 
longed, whither  we  were  bound,  and  with  what  object.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  in  reply, 
stated^  that  we  wished  to  ascend  the  river,  to  see  tea-plants  growing,  to  talk 
with  tea-merchants,  and  to  ramble  amongst  the  hills.  No  objection  was  made, 
but  that  the  river  was  rapid  and  dangerous.  When  we  weighed,  however, 
these  war-boats  weighed  also,  and  after  we  had  come  to  at  night,  they  came 
up  and  todL  their  station  near  us.  We  weighed  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
lOtb,  the  drizzling  rain  still  continuing,  and  the  thermometer  at  57^;  but 
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having  no  boats  in  sight,  to  serve  for  our  guidance,  we  thought  it  better  to 
come  to  anchor  again,  and  let  the  people  have  breakfast :  as  we  weighed,  the 
war-boats  weighed,  and  when  we  again  anchored,  they  too  came  to  an  anchor. 
Before  vie  set  out  the  second  time,  two  other  war-boats  came  up,  which  made, 
at  first,  as  if  they  intended  to  run  foul  of  us,  but  showed  no  other  marks  of 
opposition,  and  we  pushed  on,  I  now  reminded  my  friends  of  my  uo^Mmi 
declaration,  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  force  my  way  if  any  actual  re^taoee 
was  offered,  and  that  I  even  questioned  the  expediency  of  proceeding  at  all,  if 
we  were  to  be  continually  under  the  eyes  of  the  government  officers.  Haw^ 
ever,  as  we  greatly  outsailed  them,  and  might  possibly  wear  out  their  vigihuieey 
we  resolved  to  persevere.  As  we  advanced,  we  found  that  none  of  the  boats 
going  up  the  river  would  answer  our  questions,  the  people  sometimes  clapping 
their  hands  on  their  mouths,  or  answering,  that  they  durst  not  give  us  any 
information.  After  having  got  a  long  way  a^head  of  the  war-boats,  however, 
we  found  the  people  communicative  and  friendly.  We  were  told  of  several 
rapids  on  the  Min  river,  which  could  not  be  passed  without  a  very  strong 
wind,  and  of  other  places  where  the  current  was  not  only  violent,  but  the 
stream  too  shallow  to  float  our  boat.  We  had,  in  fact,  already  reached  a 
place  where  the  stream,  swollen  by  the  hill-torrents  that  conveyed  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  during  the  last  thirty  hours,  was  so  rapid,  that  with  a  Ugfat 
breeze  and  our  oars,  we  were  unable  to  make  any  way  against  it,  and  were 
obliged  to  come  to  an  anchor  accordingly. 

The  war-boats,  by  dint  of  pulling  and  tracking,  surmounted  the  obstacle, 
and  did  not  come  to  till  they  were  about  a  mile  or  upwards  a-head  of  us.  We 
found  the  people  very  kind  and  friendly ;  but  they  were  soon  checked  by  tlie 
appearance  of  a  kwan-foo,  who  came  to  us  in  a  little  sampan,  with  some  loose 
papers  in  his  hand.  He  addressed  himself  to  me,  but  I  answered  with  truth 
and  nonchalance,  that  I  did  not  understand  him  :  Mr.  Gutzlafi^  who  stood  by, 
recommended  that  little  notice  should  be  taken  of  him ;  that  all  commutiica- 
tions  with  the  mandarins  should  be  avoided,  if  possible ;  and  that  the  papers 
which  he  offered,  not  being  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  or  otherwise  in  an  official 
shape,  should  not  be  received.  The  officer  then  asked  some  of  the  people 
who  were  on  shore  near  our  boat,  whether  they  knew  if  any  of  us  could  speak 
Chinese.  Pointing  to  Mr.  Gutzlaff^  they  said  he  knew  a  few  words,  enough  to 
enable  him  to  ask  for  fowls,  eggs,  and  ducks,  which  he  wanted  to  buy ;  and 
that  he  spoke  about  nothing  else.  One  of  them  was  saying  something  about 
his  distribution  of  books ;  but  the  kwan-foo  was  at  that  moment  laughing 
heartily  at  the  odd  appearance  of  one  of  our  men,  and  the  remark  about  the 
books,  which  was  immediately  checked  by  one  of  the  by-standers,  passed  un- 
noticed. He  still  persevered,  rather  vociferously,  in  requiring  us  to  receive 
his  papers ;  when  he  was  motioned  to  be  off.  Our  gunner  gave  the  boat  a 
hearty  shove  with  his  foot,  which  decided  the  movement  of  the  envoy.  After 
it  was  dark,  the  people  of  the  village  brought  us  bamb6s  for  pulling,  with  othw 
supplies.  The  lull  of  the  wind  continuing  during  the  night,  wedistinctiy  heard 
much  beating  of  gongs,  firing  of  arms,  and  cheering,  in  the  quarter  where  the 
war-boats  lay;  but  at  day-break  of  the  Uth,  we  thought  we  saw  them  under 
weigh  in  advance.  A  rather  suspicious-looking  man  came  to  the  shore,  with  a 
paper,  which  he  wished  to  deliver.  We  showed  no  inclination  to  receive  it,  and 
in  attempting  to  throw  it  into  the  boat,  tied  to  a  piece  of  stick,  it  fell  into  the 
water,  and  was  lost.  Soon  after,  a  simple-looking  peasant-boy  showed  another 
piece  of  paper^  which,  from  its  rude  appearance,  1  thought  not  likely  to  have 
come  from  the  authorities,  and  therefore  received  and  handedjt  to  Mr.  Gutz- 
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iaC  It  was  an  intunatioD^  that  multitudes  of  officers,  with  ao  army  of  9,000 
men,  were  drawn  up  close  by,  and  that  there  were  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
•oldiers  further  on.  This  was  the  first  decided  threat  we  had  of  resistance, 
and  it  was  so  grossly  exaggerated,  that  we  attached  no  other  importance  to  it, 
than  that  it  intimated  decided  objection  to  our  further  advance.  We  had 
already  fiiUy  resolved  on  not  having  recourse  to  force^  unless  it  became  neces^ 
aary  to  resort  to  it,  in  order  to  extricate  ourselves,  if  an  attempt  were  made 
not  merely  to  drive  us  back,  but  to 'seize  our  persons;  and  we  now  proposed 
to  use  every  exertion  to  get  as  fiur  as  possible  a^head  of  the  war-boats,  engage 
chairs  for  our  conveyance  by  some  inland  route,  and  send  back  the  boat  under 
the  charge  of  the  gunner. 

The  day  being  for  the  first  time  clear,  we  were  engaged  all  the  morning  in 
baling  out  and  washing  the  boat,  and  in  cleaning  our  weapons,  much  rusted  by 
the  wet  weather  we  had  hitherto  experienced.  A  breeze  springing  up  a  little 
after  11  o'clock,  we  hastened  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  all  our  arms  were 
stowed  away  as  speedily  as  possible. 

We  had  gone  on  some  way,  ploughing  the  stream  in  beautiful  style,  when  all 
at  once  shot  began  to  fiidl  about  us«  We  deliberated  for  a  moment  what  was  to 
be  done.  We  believed  that  retreat  would  not  save  us  from  further  firing,  as 
long  as  we  were  within  its  reach,  if  we  would  take  the  practice  of  the  troops 
at  the  Bogue  as  an  example  of  the  general  rule  of  the  Chinese  in  such  cases; 
and  if  we  could  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  by  running  a-head,  we  might 
Imve  time  for  negodating.  On  turning  a  point,  however,  the  wind  failed  us, 
and,  our  enemies  pursuing  us,  the  firing  became  more  hot  and  dangerous  than 
ever.  My  next  idea  was  to  run  the  boat  ashore,  and  attack  the  Chinese ;  but 
the  river  was  very  narrow,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  they  had  erected  a  mud 
breast^Jwork,  from  which  they  could  fire  on  us  with  their  small  cannon,  with  full 
effect ;  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  our  assailants,  on  account 
of  the  steepness  of  the  bank  where  they  now  stood.  Ader  receiving  a  good  pep- 
pering, we  put  about;  but,  as  I  anticipated,  they  continued  to  fire  upon  us;  aod 
my  servant,  with  one  of  the  lascars,  was  wounded,  though  both  slightly,  and 
all  of  the  party  had  narrow  escapes  from  death.  The  strength  of  the  current 
50on  carried  us  beyond  their  fire,  and  we  were  in  a  fair  way  of  reaching  F&h- 
chow  before  day-break  of  the  12th,  when  we  unfortunately  missed  our  way, 
some  timeaf^er  the  top  of  high-water,  at  two  o'clock  a.m.  At  day-break,  we 
found  ourselves  on  high  ground,  sixty  yards  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  river. 
We  bad  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  wait  the  return  of  the  tide.  Numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  came  about  us,  to  sell  geese,  fowls,  and  fish. 
Some  amongst  the  crowd  we  recognized  as  having  been  amongst  those  we  had 
seen  while  attempting  the  western  branch  of  the  river.  They  noticed  the  marks 
of  the  balls  that  had  passed  through  the  gunwale,  or  stuck  in  the  sides  of  the 
boat ;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  in  the  friendliness  of  their 
demeanour.  While  we  were  at  breakfast,  two  boats  came  up  filled  with  soldiers, 
who  were  immediately  landed,  and  one  party  marched  towards  our  boat,  while 
another  was  drawn  up  as  a  reserve.  The  officer,  who  commanded  the  advance, 
-with  several  of  his  men,  scrambled  into  the  boat.  They  were  desired  by  Mr. 
Outzlaff  to  retire ;  but  not  complying,  our  people  were  desired  to  turn  them 
out,  which  they  did  accordingly.  I  collared  their  officer,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  tripping  up  his  heels,  when  be  threw  himself  down,  and  Mr.  Gutzkiff  begging 
me  to  leave  him  to  him,  I  desisted  from  further  violence,  though  the  loud  and 
insolent  manner  of  the  man  made  forbearance  not  very  agreeable.  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
then  commenced  rating  the  fellow  in  such  animated  language,  that  he  became 
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apparently  thunderstruck,  having  no  apology  to  offer  iot  the  rudeness  and  Tio- 
lence  with  which  became  to  execute  his  commission,  which  he  said  was  merely 
to  inquire  who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted,  and  to  desire  us  to  be  off  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  informed  him  that  we  came  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Ticeroy,  hot 
not  having  met  with  an  accredited  officer,  its  delivery  had  been  postponed ;  that 
we  had  taken  an  excursion  on  the  river,  in  order  to  see  the  tea*plant ;  that  wc 
had  proceeded  openly,  and  avowed  our  intention  without  being  told ;  that  so 
innocent  an  object  could  never  draw  on  us  treatment  such  as  no  civilized  govem- 
roent  would  offer  to  innocent  strangers.  He  then  harangued,  with  great  energy 
and  effect,  on  the  base,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  barbarous  conduct  we  had 
experienced  on  the  preceding  day,  and  on  our  own  forbearance  in  not  retunring 
the  fire ;  showing  him,  that  we  had  plenty  of  arms,  which  we  had  taken  for  our 
defence  agiunst  robbers,  and  assuring  him,  that  we  were  not  afraid  to  risk  our 
lives  against  numbers ;  but  had  not  come  with  the  intention  of  making  war  on 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  would  therefore  wait  to  see  whether  that 
government  would  afford  us  redress  by  punishing  those  villains  who  had  thus, 
without  any  provocation,  attempted  to  take  our  lives,  before  having  recourse 
to  other  means.  If  justice  should  be  withheld  by  the  provincial  government^ 
the  case  might  go  before  the  emperor,  and,  if  punishment  were  not  then 
inflicted  on  the  guilty,  the  affair  was  not  likely  to  end  there.  Mr.  Gutzlaff's 
eloquence,  with  the  display  of  our  fire-arms,  left  the  kwan>foo  without  a  word 
to  say  for  himself,  or  for  his  country.  He  acknowledged  that  we  had  been 
shamefully  treated;  but  that  he  was  not  of  the  party,  and  could  not  be  impli- 
cated in  their  guilt,  and  promised  that  we  should  experience  nothing  but 
civility  from  himself.  He  received  our  petition,  which  he  handed  to  one  of  his 
people  to  take  to  his  boat,  and  ordered  off  the  rest  of  his  men.  He  agreed  to 
assist  us  in  getting  off  from  the  field  where  we  lay,  and  to  tow  us  on  our  way 
as  far  as  Mingan— a  tower  and  fort,  a  short  way  below  the  place,  where  the 
western  branch  rejoins  the  F&h-chow  river.  We  asked  him  if  there  was  no 
way  of  going  down  without  passing  under  the  bridge  of  Fiih-chow.  He  said 
there  was ;  and  that  he  would  probably  take  us  by  that  route.  We  got  afloat 
about  11  AM.,  and  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  recognized  our  position  to 
be  that  which  we  had  abandoned  in  despair  four  days  before.  Had  we  remained 
where  we  lay  on  the  8th  till  the  flood  had  made,  it  would  have  carried  us  into 
the  main  river,  and  we  should  have  had  one  or  two  days*  start  of  the  war* 
boats,  or  perhaps  entirely  escaped  their  observation.  The  kwan-foo  continued 
on  board,  except  when  relieved  by  an  inferior  officer  from  the  towing-boat,  in- 
tending, as  we  presume,  that  we  should  appear  to  be  his  prisoner&  In  the 
afternoon  the  wind  became  very  strong,  and  the  fleet  ran  in  towards  a  large 
village,  where  they  proposed  anchoring  for  the  day.  Finding,  however,  tlut 
the  bottom  was  stony,  and  that  there  was  already  too  little  water  for  our  boat, 
we  refused  to  remain,  and  were  preparing  to  set  sail,  when  the  officer,  who 
had  brought  us  on,  earnestly  requested  to  be  taken  into  our  boat  again.  We 
received  him  on  board,  and  were  again  taken  in  tow,  the  other  war-boats 
accompanying.  At  diisk,  they  wished  to  take  us  to  another  large  village ;  but 
we  pointed  out  a  more  sheltered  spot,  and  they  took  us  there  accordingly. 
The  oflicers  still  remaming  on  board,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  requested  to  desire 
them  to  withdraw,  which  they  did ;  and,  as  they  had  been  uniformly  civil  since 
morning,  I  sent  each  of  them  a  pair  of  blue  printed  cotton  handkerchiefs.  It 
was  settled  that  we  should  again  get  under  weigh  with  the  morning's  ebb,  and 
that,  afier  reaching  Mingan,  we  should  pursue  our  way  to  the  ship,  without 
further  attendance.    At  10  o'clock  p.m.,  I  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Capt« 
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M*K&y,  of  that  day's  date ;  he  stated  that  he  had  been  importuaed  in  the  most 
abject  manner  to  recall  us,  as  orders  had  been  issued  to  drive  us  out;  which 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Ue  concluded  that  we  must  by  that  time 
baTe  got  so  far  on  our  way,  that,  before  we  could  be  overtaken,  we  must  have 
aceoroplished  our  object.  At  one  a.m.  of  the  13th,  we  got  under  weigh,  towed 
as  before;  but  escorted  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  war-junks,  one  of  which  carried 
three  lanterns,  and  the  others  one  each,  on  their  poops  ;  as  all  these  vessels 
bad  to  make  short  tacks  in  a  narrow  channel,  the  sight  was  rather  fine ;  and^ 
when  we  reached  Mingan,  a  number  of  rockets  were  discharged,  which  had  a 
very  grand  effect.  We  had  not  permitted  any  Chinese  (^cer  to  come  on 
board  our  boat  when  we  started;  but,  contrary  to  stipulation,  they  now  again 
iDsisted  on  coming ;  while  we  showed  a  determined  resolution  to  resist :  on 
consulting  their  commander,  they  were  directed  to  let  us  go  freely.  We  lost 
<Nir  way,  however,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  were  assisted  by  a  war- 
boat,  in  the  morning,  in  recovering  it.  As  we  approached  the  right  channel,  we 
found  several  war-junks  stationed  as  a  guard.  Three  or  four  of  them  accom- 
panied us  for  some  time,  but  gradually  dropped  off.  The  towing  junk,  too, 
took  occasion  to  make  ns  over  to  a  large  open  boat,  from  which  we  soon  after- 
wards cast  off.  On  passing  the  forts  at  the  Bogue,  we  were  honoured  with  a 
salute  of  three  guns  from  each,  as  well  as  from  some  war-junks  above,  and 
others  below,  the  forts.  At  two  p.m.,  we  got  on  board  the  Findlqy,  In  pur- 
miance  of  our  declared  intention,  I  prepared  a  petition  to  the  viceroy,  praying 
for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our  assailants  on  the  11th,  and  the  infliction  of 
adequate  punishment  upon  them,  for  their  unjustifiable  attempt  on  our  lives. 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  good  enough  to  put  my  petition  into  Chinese  form,  and  have 
it  ready  for  delivery  next  morning,  in  expectation  that,  as  had  been  the  prac- 
tice hitherto,  some  officer  of  rank  might  come  on  board.  None  having  arrived, 
however,  I  resolved  to  go  on  board  the  admiral's  junk,  and  deliver  my  petition 
there,  explaining  its  object  to  that  officer.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  Mr.  Stevens 
accompanied  me;  we  found  in  the  cabin  two  messengers  from  the  viceroy,  both 
of  them  assistant-magistrates,  wearing  colourless  crystal  knobs;  two  vice- 
admirals  ;  Tsung-ping-knan,  one  of  them,  the  naval  commander-in-chief  of  this 
station ;  one  colonel  of  the  army,  Yen-keih ;  and  one  pa-tseang,  or  subaltern. 
Having  handed  to  them  the  petition,  one  of  the  messengers  wanted  to  open  it; 
but,  on  being  requested  to  deliver  it  to  the  viceroy,  began  to  inquire  what  were 
its  contents.  Before  coming  to  that  subject,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  adverted  generally  to 
our  character  as  foreign  merchants,  and  our  wish  to  import  rice.  The  Chinese 
assured  us,  that  it  was  from  no  unwillingness  on  their  parts  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  trade,  but  that  they  were  obliged  to  act  under  the  prohibitory  orders 
of  the  emperor.  As  to  the  importation  of  rice,  the  pa^tseang  at  first  affected 
to  misunderstand  us,  as  if  our  application  were  for  permission  to  export  rice 
to  our  own  country  from  F&h-keen.  One  of  the  messengers  told  us,  that  the 
viceroy  would  give  us  no  answer,  when  Mr.  Gutzlaff  quoted  some  instances  of 
official  replies  firom  head-quarters,  that  made  him  waive  this  objection. 

Having  shewn  them  the  impracticability  of  efficiently  excluding  foreign  trade 
from  so  long  a  line  of  coast,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  urged  very  strongly  the  expediency  of 
rendering  legitimate  what  was  now  conducted  with  all  the  defiance  of  the  laws, 
and  other  evils  attendant  on  a  smuggling  trade  already  so  apparent  in  Cauton. 
Both  messengers  assented  very  readily  to  the  soundness  of  the  advice,  adding 
arguments  of  their  own  in  a  very  conciliatory  strain,  and  regretting  much  that 
it  was  against  the  imperial  orders.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  dwelt  particularly  on  the  faci- 
lity which  Fiih-chow  possessed  for  the  tea-trade;  this  they  fully  admitted;  but 
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again,  the  emperor  having  confined  the  trade  to  Canton,  there  was  reiAy  no 
remedy;  and  it  was  quite  in  vain  attempting  to  open  the  trade  at  this  port. 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  then  adverted  to  the  murderous  attack  upon  us  on  the  11th  ;  of 
this  they  at  first  alleged  total  ignorance,  and  then  ascribed  the  attack  to  the 
treachery  of  the  common  natives.    Mr.  Gutzlaff,  however,  told  them,  that  It 
was  their  officers  and  soldiers,  who  acted,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  part 
of  treacherous  and  cowardly  murderers ;  while  the  poor  peasantry  had  always 
conducted  themselves  towards  us  with  the  greatest  kindness ;  that  we  were 
now  come  with  a  petition,  calling  for  redress  by  the  punishment  of  those  aasa». 
sins,  the  granting  of  which  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  retaliation ;  the 
lives  of  peaceful  people  having  been  brought  into  the  most  imminent  danger, 
which  violence  justified  violence  in  return,  even  if  we  were  to  take  a  life  for 
each  of  our  lives  that  had  been  so  endangered.    Here  all  concurred  in  repro- 
bating such  conduct  as  we  had  experienced,  and  in  assuring  us,  that  we  should 
meet  with  no  such  molestation  from  them,  trying  to  put  as  good  a  constnictioD 
as  possible  on  the  past.    Mr.  Gutzlaff  repeatedly  requested  them  to  allow  the 
people  to  bring  us  provisions ;  but  to  this  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.    As  we  rose 
up  to  come  away,  the  messenger  of  the  viceroy,  to  whom  I  had  handed  the 
petition,  wished  to  return  it ;  but  I  refused  to  receive  it  back.    He  said  he 
could  report  what  we  had  said;  but  durst  not  deliver  the  petition.    Mr.  Gutz- 
laff, however,  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  promise  its  delivery,  by  reminding 
him,  that  he  had  been  sent  hither  on  our  account,  and  that  it  would  be  strange 
if,  after  all,  we  should  be  obliged  to  carry  our  remonstrance  ourselves  to  F&h- 
chow.    This  hint  had  the  desired  effect.    On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  a 
polite  note  was  sent  to  the  admiral's  junk,  requesting  a  supply  of  provisions  to 
be  procured  for  us,  as  the  people  were  prohibited  from  bringing  any  thing  to 
the  ship.    The  boat  brought  back  a  remnant  of  a  shoulder  of  pork,  a  dried 
cuttle-fish,  and  four  pieces  of  sugar*cane ;  these  were  immediately  returned. 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  good  enough  to  go  on  board  by  another  boat,  accompanied  by 
Capt.  McKay  and  Mr.  Stevens,  to  require  an  explanation  of  this  piece  of  rude> 
ness ;  and  to  inform  them,  that  if  in  two  days  I  got  no  answer  to  my  petition  for 
redress,  the  consequences  would  not  be  imputable  to  me,  but  to  their  govern- 
ment. They  at  first  denied  that  any  thing  had  been  sent ;  but  finding  this  would 
not  do,  they  alleged,  that  the  pork  and  fish  were  intended  for  the  boatmen,  and 
the  sugar-cane  for  the  little  lad  that  steered  the  boat.  No  indication  of  such  ap- 
propriation was  made  when  the  things  were  put  into  the  boat,  so  that  the  excuse 
was  evidently  an  after-thought.   Finding  that  another  admiral,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  forenoon,  was  of  the  party,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  again  expatiated  on  the  atrocity 
with  which  we  had  been  treated.    No  attempt  at  defending  it  was  offered.    The 
messenger  of  the  viceroy  said,  that  the  petition  had  been  sent,  but  he  was 
unable  to  say  how  soon  we  might  expect  an  answer.    At  thb  second  meeting, 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  pointed  out  the  freedom  with  which  Chinese  subjects  were  allowed 
to  follow  any  honest  avocation  they  chose  at  our  settlements,  and  claimed,  on 
the  principles  of  reciprocity,  the  accordance  of  similar  privileges  in  return. 

On  the  ]6tb,  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  having  found  some  passages  of  Chinese  law  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  our  assailants,  went  in  the  evening  to  point  them  out  to 
the  mandarins,  and,  for  their  further  consideration,  copied  them  out  in  their 
presence,  and  left  the  extracts  with  them.  Applications  for  provisions,  and 
promises  to  supply  them,  were  renewed.  On  the  17th,  a  boat  arrived  from 
FQh-chow,  at  eight  a.m.,  and  was  received  by  the  junks  with  a  salute.  A  little 
after,  a  boat  came  alongside,  and  made  off  again  with  all  expedition,  after 
leaving  an  open  note,  stating  that  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  had  arrived,  and 
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that  we  ought  to  go  on  board  the  admiral  to  receive  them.  Mr.  GutzlaflTwrote  in 
reply,  that  the  person  who  was  charged  with  the  communication  of  the  order  was 
mchUy  bound  to  deliver  it,  and  that  we  expected  he  would  bring  it  accordingly. 
This  was  sent  by  the  ship's  b«aty  which  soon  after  returned  with  a  note,  stating 
that,  since  we  were  afraid  to  go  on  board  the  admiral's  junk,  they  had  made 
out  a  copy  of  the  order,  not  choosing  to  send  the  original  by  the  young  man 
whom  we  had  sent  in  charge  of  the  boat.    The  half  hour  that  our  boat  was 
detained  was  entirely  occupied  in  framing  and  copying  this  note.    The  paper, 
which  they  pretended  to  have  copied  in  that  time,  was  a  roll  nearly  six  feet  in 
length,  which  could  not  have  been  written,  in  the  fair  style  which  it  exhibited, 
by  the  most  expert  penman,  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours.    We  afterwards 
compared  it  with  the  original,  and  found  that  it  was  written  in  the  same  hand, 
and  was  in  every  respect,  except  in  the  sealing,  a  fac-simile  of  the  original.  Our 
second  petition  accompanied  this  copy.    The  intention  was,  no  doubt,  to  cheat 
MS  oat  of  the  original — an  object  of  some  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
diplomatbts,  who  are  always  anxious  to  withhold  authenticated  papers,  for 
fear  of  furnishing  documents  that  may  some  day  be  brought  forward  in  evidence 
against  themselves-^a  use  to  which  no  unsealed  documents  can  be  applied, 
accordiog  to  Chinese  law  and  practice.    The  possession  of  this  copy  enabled 
us  to  prepare  a  final  communication  to  the  viceroy,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
ddirery  into  our  bands  of  the  original,  the  ship  was  dropt  up  with  the  flood 
abreast  of  the  junk  fleet,  and  her  broadside  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  There 
were  nineteen  vessels  in  all  on  the  spot;  but  all  the  smaller  ones  imme- 
diately got  under  weigh,  and  passed  within  the  forts.    When  we  went  on  board 
the  admiral  of  the  station,  we  learned  that  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  were 
addressed  to  the  admiral  of  Hae-tan.  who  was  on  board  another  junk.   He  and 
the  envoys  from  F&h-chow  were  sent  for;  but  it  was  some  time  before  they 
made  their  appearance.     Our  host,  in  the  mean  time,  appearing  very  uneasy 
and  dispirited,  we  asked  what  was  meant  by  saying  that  we  were  afraid  of 
going  on  board  his  ship.    Some  of  us  had  been  there  on  each  day  since  our 
return.     It  was  obvious,  that  fear  of  retaliation  had  prevented  him  from  re- 
newing his  visits  since  we  came  back ;  but  if  we  thought  it  right  to  retaliate  it, 
we  should  not  have  imitated  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  conduct  of  his 
countrymen,  but  openly  brought  our  ship  to  fight  the  whole  of  theirs,  and  he 
must  be  perfectly  aware,  that,  as  she  then  lay,  she  could  sink  his  whole  fleet, 
and  destroy  every  one  on  board.    But  this  was  not  our  object.    The  govern* 
ment  had  implicated  itself  in  the  business  by  inventing  such  a  string  of  noto- 
rious falsehoods  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  and  we  should  leave 
it  to  our  government  to  obtain  for  us  the  redress  which  theirs  refused  to  our 
simple  and  respectful  application.    The  original  letter  of  the  viceroy  and  his 
cidieagues  having  been  at  last  produced,  and  taken  possession  of  by  me,  I 
returned  the  copy  sent  in  the  morning.  We  were  promised  our  supply  of  provi- 
sions as  soon  as  we  got  under  weigh.    The  final  reply  to  the  viceroy,  along 
with  my  second  petition,  under  a  fresh  cover,  were  now  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  principal  envoy,  who  pressed  me  hard  to  receive  them  back,  and  even  fol- 
lowed me  out,  as  if  he  intended  to  throw  them  after  me  into  the  boat.  Judging, 
apparently,  that  this  would  be  of  no  avail,  he  kept  them  till  evening,  and  then 
sent  a  small  fishing-boat  with  them  to  the  ship.    The  fisherman,  however,  being 
warned  ofl*,  carried  them  back,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.     On  the  18th 
and  19lh,  we  gradually  dropped  down  to  the  outer  bay.     No  provisions  were 
ever  sent  us. 
Asiat.  Jou/n,  N.8. Vol.2U.No.78.  T 
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MR.  WILSON'S  NOTES  ON  CTESIAa* 
We  are,  perhaps,  too  prone  to  condemii  to  indisoriminate  neglect  those 
early  writers  who  have  le^  written  descriptions^of  contemporarj  DatioD%  on 
aocount  of  the  manifest  inaccuracies  with  which  their  works  abound.  It  is 
essential,  however,  in  estimating  the  worth  of  evidence  of  any  kind,  that 
we  should  keep  in  view  the  broad  distinction  between  accidental  and  wilfiii 
misrepresentation.  Even  where  the  credulity  of  the  narrator  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  caution,  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  him  and  the 
deliberate  artificer  of  falsehoods.  The  skill  and  learning  of  the  best-in- 
formed critic  are  foiled  or  misled  in  the  latter  case;  in  the  former,  tbey 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  reducing  the  exuberant  narrative  to  tlic 
sober  standard  of  truth.  We  cannot  mention  a  more  decisive  example 
than  the  result  produced  by  the  learning,  acuteness,  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Marsden,  upon  an  author  who  was  long  regarded  as  the  very  pattern  of 
liars, — Marco  Polo.  In  the  infancy  of  science,  when,  consequently,  the 
unknown  teemed  with  the  wonderful^  not  only  were  the  minds  of  mankind 
ready  to  adopt  for  realities  the  phantoms  of  fear  or  the  reveries  of  fancy, 
when  related  by  others,  but,  in  visiting  countries  foreign  to  their  own,  even 
their  senses,  not  being  under  the  restraint  of  a  correct  understanding,  acted 
the  traitor's  part,  and,  especially  when  a  native  of  Europe  travelled  in  the 
gorgeous  East,  taught  them  to  give  Nature  credit  for  boundless  fecundity, 
and  a  power  of  generating 

—  all  monstrous,  all  forbidden  things, 
Gorgons,  and  Hydras^  and  Chimeras  dire. 
It  is  but  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  travellers  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries, in  the  fifleenth  century,  who  tell  of  nations  with  one  leg, — of  others 
with  one  arm,  of  gigantic  and  dwarfish  races,^-of  children  growing  as 
vegetables, — and  other  particulars  still  more  miraculous, — were  deluded 
rather  than  deluders ;  and  it  would  be  doubly  uncharitable  to  deny  the 
same  plea  to  heathen  writers,  whose  creeds  rendered  them  easier  dupes  to 
deception. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  sacrifice  of  time,  when  a  writer  so  well- 
prepared  for  the  task  as  Professor  Wilson,  endeavours  to  redeem  an  ancient 
describer  of  India  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  mere  fabulist,  as  Ctesias 
was  considered  by  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others,  as  he  is  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Vincent,  and  as  he  certainly  must  appear,  upon  a  superficial  reading, 
to  an  ordinary  critic.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  discrediting  him 
when  he  declares  that  he  wrote  nothing  but  what  he  had  seen  or  heard ;  for 
what  he  saw,  as  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  amounts  to  very  little,  and  to  nothing 
extraordinary. 

Ctesias  was  a  native  of  Cnidos;  he  entered  the  service  of  Cyrus,  whom 
he  attended  on  his  expedition,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  wherein 
Cyrus  fell.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  having  been  wounded,  Ctesias  was  em- 
ployed to  dress  his  wounds,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  in  that  ofiice, 

»  Notes  on  Uic  Indies  of  Ctedas.  By  H.  H.  Wilson*  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  ExeUr  CoUege  COaCofdJk 
Boden  Profetior  of  Sanscrit.    Rasd  to  the  Ashmolesn  Society,  Februsry  5, 1836.    Oxford. 
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tfaat  the  king  took  him  into  his  service^  and  he  resided  for  some  years  at  the 
Persian  court  (B.C.  460)^  in  the  character  of  chief  physician^  adding 
thereto  the  functions^  open  or  secret,  of  agent  to  the  Greeks.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  a  history  of  Persia  in  twenty-three  books,  and  a  history 
of  India,  extracts  of  which  (all  that  is  extant  of  the  writer,  except  casual 
passages  in  classical  authors)  have  been  preserved  by  Photius,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century. 

Mr.  Wilson  very  naturally  expresses  surprise  that  such  absurdities  as  this 
writer  has  recorded  of  India  could  have  originated  so  near  that  country, 
and  that  a  man  of  the  talents  of  Ctesias,  **  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  intelli- 
gent curiosity,"  could  have  been  a  party  to  their  dissemination.  We  should, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  inclined  to  think  lightly  of  his  intelligence,  and  to 
regard  his  authority  as  altogether  valueless,  on  the  ground  of  egregious  want 
of  judgment,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary,  by  the  same  rule,  to  discredit 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  Mahomedan  travellers,  who  have  chronicled  for. 
truths  as  many  fables  as  Ctesias,  but  even  the  Father  of  History  himself.  In 
iiact,  these  wonderful  tales  appear  to  have  been  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
the  ancient  narratives ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark,  as  a  corroboration  of 
this  conclusion,  that,  in  the  epitome  made  from  the  larger  works  of  Arabian 
travellers,  the  /acts  are  mostly  excluded,  as  destitute  of  interest,  whilst 
all  the  wonders  are  studiously  retained. 

The  Notes  before  us  are  systematized  by  an  arrangement  of  the  fragments 
of  Ctesias  under  two  heads ;  the  first  embracing  all  that  is  left  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  country  and  people  of  India ;  the  other  comprehending  his 
descriptions  of  its  natural  products,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  We 
shall  merely  select  a  few  examples  from  the  former. 

Some  of  the  most  marvellous  narrations  of  Ctesias  relate  to  races  of  people 
by  whom  he  says  India  is  inhabited ;  yet  even  in  them  there  appears  to  be  a 
slight  tincture  of  truth,  or  at  least  some  foundation  for  the  strange  details  that 
are  given. 

"  The  people,"  he  says,  "  are  black  by  nature,  not  by  the  action  of  the 
sun.  A  few  amongst  them  are  very  fair  {xtvKcrtirct) :"  and  he  mentions  having 
seen  two  women  and  five  men  of  such  a  complexion.  There  are  Albinos  In 
every  part  of  India,  the  whole  of  whose  skin  is,  as  Dr.  Ainslie*  describes  it, 
like  that  of  a  dead  European  who  has  not  been  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 
And  Duboisf  observes,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a  class  of 
individuals  much  whiter  than  Europeans :  they  have  light  hair  and  weak  eyes, 
but  can  see  well  in  the  dark.  It  might  have  been  to  some  such  objects  that 
Ctesias  refers ;  but,  if  that  was  not  the  case,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  might 
have  met  with  Indians,  whom,  as  contrasted  with  the  swarthy  complexion  of 
the  Persians,  and  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  he  might  have  considered  fair. 
Many  of  the  people  of  the  west  and  north  of  India,  and  of  Turkestan,  are 
not  darker  than  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  a  warmth  of  tint 
and  a  ruddiness  of  complexion  that  is  not  always  found  amongst  the  latter. 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  their  justice,  loyalty,  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  we  have  only  the  titles  of  the  chapters.  Devotedness  to 
their  employers  and  contempt  of  death  are  still  their  characteristics ;  and  som 


•  Materia  M«dicaof  Hlndostan.    Madras,  p.  30O. 

t  Detalption  of  the  People  of  India,  by  the  AbM  Duboli,  p.  199. 
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remarkable  instances  of  both  have  very  lately  occurred.  The  kings  of  the 
Indians,  according  to  him,  are  not  allowed  to  be  intoxicated.*  And  drinking 
is  one  of  the  vices  which  Manu  enjoins  a  king  most  carefully  to  shun :  '^  With 
extreme  care  let  him  shun  eighteen  vices ;  ten  proceeding  fi'om  love  of  plea- 
sure, eight  springing  from  wrath,  and  all  ending  in  misery.  Drinking,  dicing, 
women,  and  hunting,  let  a  king  consider  as  the  four  most  pernicious  of  those 
vices  which  love  of  pleasure  occasions."f 

"  None  of  the  Indians,"  he  says,  "  ever  suffer  head-ache  or  tooth-ache,  or 
maladies  of  the  eyes,  or  have  pimples  about  the  mouth.  They  live  to  the  age 
of  120  or  130,  and  some  even  to  200." 

The  simple  diet  of  the  people  of  India  preserves  them  very  generally 
from  afiection  connected  with  disorders  of  the  stomach  ;  and  they  afe 
remarkable  for  good  teeth.  Diseases  of  the  eyes,  however,  are  fkr  from 
uncommon,  and  the  duration  of  life  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Longevity, 
however,  in  the  natives  of  the  north-western  provinces,  is  not  rare ;  and  the 
standard  authorities  of  the  Hindus  regard  a  century  as  the  natural  boundary  of 
"human  life  ;  after  which,  voluntary  death  is  not  only  excusable,  but  becoming: 
as  it  is  said  of  king  Sudraka,  '*  Having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years 
and  ten  days,  he  entered  the  fire."j:  The  prayer  to  be  addressed  by  its  parent 
to  a  newly-born  infant  also  says,  *'  Thou  art  bom  of  my  body,  my  child,  to 
live  for  a  hundred  years.'*$ 

We  next  come  to  races  of  a  different  description,  but  who,  amidst  the  doud 
of  fable  which  invests  them,  are  very  probably  of  Indian  origin,  either  through 
the  medium  of  fact  or  fiction. 

The  author  then  gives  a  very  particular  description  of  *^  a  black  people 
of  pigmies/*  in  Central  India^  who  served  the  king  of  the  other  Indians  as 
archers ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  remarks,  that  "  the  belief  that  a  people  of  Lilli- 
putians existed,  appears  to  have  been  very  general  amongst  the  ancients, 
and  was  very  widely  disseminated  before  the  times  of  Ctesias."  This  cer- 
tainly acquits  him  of  fraud,  but  not  of  imbecile  credulity ;  and  were  not 
the  ancient  Persians  a  grave  people,  we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect,  from 
some  of  the  details  recorded  of  these  pigmies,  that  the  wits  of  Artaxerxes' 
court  had  made  themselves  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek  physician. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  well  understand  the  Persic,  and  may  have 
mistaken  an  account  of  a  Hindu  mythological  legend,  respecting  the  pigmy 
tenants  of  the  Kalpa  druma,  for  reality.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  some  justice  in  Mr.  Wilson's  obsei-vation,  that  the  wild  hiil-tribet 
of  the  Vindhya  range,  the  Bhils,  Goands,  and  Kholes,  black  and  short, 
diminutive  races,  who  are  skilful  archers,  might  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
^*  black  pigmies  of  middle  India." 

Mr.  Wilson  is  very  successful  in  palliating  one  enormity  of  his  author, 
who  speaks  of  men  with  tails  existing  in  an  island  in  the  ocean. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  insular  satyrs  of  our  author  is  of  modern 
occurrence.  It  is  not  a  century  since  that  a  lieutenant  of  a  Swedish  vessel 
asserted  of  the  people  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  that  they  had  tails  like  cats, 
which  they  moved  in  the  same  manner.    Linnsus  vouched  for  the  narrator's 

•  Apud  Athetueum,  lib.  x.  t  Manu,  vii.  v.  45—^.    Sir  Wm.  Jones's  translaUoo. 

1  Hindu  Theatre,  i.  15.  §  BagbhatU  Utura  Tantra. 
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honesty,  and  Lord  Monboddo*  exulted  in  his  evidence  as  decisive  of  the  ques* 
don.  The  mystery  is  thus  solved  by  Mr.  Fontana,  who,  describing  the  people 
of  the  Nicobars,  observes  of  their  dress :  '*  A  long  narrow  cloth,  made  of  the 
bcu>k  of  a  tree,  round  their  waist,  with  one  extremity  hanging  down  behind,  is 
all  their  dress.f"  Lieutenant  Keoping  saw  the  people  only  from  the  ship;  and 
the  blunder  was  pardonable  in  a  person  impressed  probably  by  the  previous 
assertions  of  Careri  and  Struys,  Marco  Polo  and  Ptolemy,:t  ^^  ^  belief  that 
1  with  tails  had  a  real  existence. 


The  dog-headed  people,  Kalystrii,  or  Kunokephali, — ^<  who  are  said  to 
inhabit  the  mountains  that  extend  to  the  Indus,  to  the  number  of  120,000, 
and  who  have  the  heads  of  dogs,  with  large  teeth  and  sharp  claws,  and 
their  only  language  is  a  sort  of  bark," — are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  a 
verbal  blunder. 

Kalystrii  is  given  as  the  native  name,  meaning  in  the  Indian  language, 
according  to  Ctesias,  »vv«»i^aA«i ;  and  the  question  is,  how  far  he  or  his  in. 
formant  have  accurately  written  or  explained  the  word.  Some  distinguished 
scholars  and  Orientalists,  as  Reland  in  his  Miscellaneous  Dissertations,^  and 
Tychsen  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Heeren's  Historical  Re- 
searches, ||  have  expressed  an  opinion,  that  all  the  foreign  words  which  occur 
in  Ctesias  are  not  Indian,  but  Persian.  That  one  or  two  are  Persian  may  be 
admitted ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  Indian  origin  of  several  of 
them :  and  the  attempts  of  the  writers  in  question  to  assign  a  Persian  etjrmo- 
logy  to  the  greater  number  have  been  exceedingly  unfortunate.     The  word 

halystru  is  an  instance.  Reltnd  would  derive  it  from  kalleh  shikari,  4^\^  ^ 
which,  he  says,  means  "  caput  caninum,  unde  contracte  Kaliskaroi  scripsit 
Ctesias,  et  per  incuriam  librariorum  Kalustrioi."  But  even  if  his  gratuitous 
correction  of  the  reading  were  admissible,  his  etymology  is  not ;  for  kalleh 
means  rather  the  crown  of  the  bead,  than  the  head ;  and  shikari  means  hunter, 
hunting,  any  thing  belonging  to  the  chase,  not  a  dog  in  particular.    Tychsen 

proposes  either  kelek'sir,  -j  klS^f  *  wolf-headed ;'  or  kalus,  (jmi^^  *  foolish,' 

*  stupid  ;*  in  the  superlative  form  kalusterin,  i^J^^i^*  *  very  foolish ;'  convert- 
ing dog-head  into  blockhead.  He  is  avowedly  dissatisfied  with  either  of  these 
conjectures,  and  they  are  by  no'  means  satisfactory.  The  ingenuity  of  Col. 
Vans  Kennedy!  has  supplied  a  much  more  probable  origin  in  the  Sanscrit 
kalavastri,  easily  convertible  into  kalustri,  as  v  and  u  are*  interchangable 
letters.  The  sense  of  the  compound,  it  is  true,  is  not  *'  having  the  bead  of  a 
dog,"  but  *^  having  black  raiment ;"  and  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  identifica- 
tion, if  the  interpretation  of  Ctesias  were  to  be  relied  upon.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  the  affinity,  an  argument  of  more  weight,  that  CoL'  Vans 
Kennedy  has  not  adverted  to  it,  and  by  which,  therefore,  he  was  not  previously 
biassed  in  proposing  the  Sanscrit  compound.  This  is  the  existence  of  a  peo- 
ple inhabitinga  mountainous  district  in  the  direction  to  which  Ctesias  refers,  who 
have  been  known  certainly  for  five  centuries  by  the  term  in  question.  These 
are  the  people  denominated  by  Mohammedan  writers,  and  by  the  people  sur- 
rounding them,  the  Siah-posh  Kafirs, '  the  black-vestured  infidels.*  At  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth**  century,  they  provoked  the  wrath  of  Tamerlane,  on  his  way 

*  Origin  of  Language,  part.  I.  h.ti,  c.  S;  and  Ancient  Metaphysicg,  iii.  250. 
t  Asiatic  Researchfii,  iiL  Ifih  %  Buffon,  Hist.  Natur.  de  THomme,  vol.  v.  p.  45. 

I  Dinen.  de  veteri  lingua  Indica,  i.  209.  I  Historical  Researches  by  Heeren,  ii.  376. 

If  CalcutU  Quarterly  Magaxfneand  Review,  June  18»7.  p.  218.  ♦•  Rozet  al  Sefa. 
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to  inrade  Hindustan,  and  were  thence  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
sian historians.  They  are  described  as  a  brave  though  barbarous  people* 
speaking  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  occupying  narrow  valleys, 
amidst  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  Although  unable  to  contend 
with  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Tartar  monarch,  they  were  not  reduced 
without  difficulty  and  loss.  At  a  later  period,  the  Siah-posh  were  said  by  Baber 
and  Abul-fail  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Macedonians;  but  the  im^uiries  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone,*  when  on  his  embassy  to  Cabul,  induced  him  to  disbelieve 
the  tradition.  Lieut.  Bumes  also  denies  this  descent  of  the  Kafir8,f  although 
he  thinks  the  pretensions  of  the  chiefs  of  Badakshan  and  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus,  which  were  first  noticed  by  Marco  Polo,  better  founded.  Of  the  black- 
vested  Kafirs,  he  remarks,  that  they  appear  to  be  a  most  barbarous  people, 
eaters  of  bears  and  monkeys,  fighting  with  arrows,  aud  scalping  their  enemies, 
circumstances  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  given  by  Ctesias  of  tbe 
Kalystrii.  They  are  fairer  than  most  Asiatics ;  and  a  Kafir  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  whom  Lieut.  Bumes  met  with,  differed  in  complexion,  hair,  and  features 
from  other  Asiatics,  and  had  eyes  of  a  blubh  colour,  affording  some  authority 
for  the  white- complexioned  children  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  those  of  a  people 
who  Pliny  asserts  were  called  by  him  Pandont,  a  genuine  Sanscrit  word,  pan- 
dura  meaning  pale  or  fair.  Lieut.  Burnes  supposes  the  Siah»posh  to  have  been 
the  aborigines  of  the  plains,  who  fled  to  the  mountains  from  the  advance  of 
the  Mohammedans.  From  information  obtained  by  Messrs.  Moorcroft  and 
Trebeck,  when  in  Little  Tibet,  it  appears  that  the  Siah-posh  Kafirs  are  nothing 
more  than  a  tribe  of  the  people  called  by  the  Hindu  geographers,  both  in  past 
times  and  in  the  present  day,  Ddradas  or  Durds, C^[  \<\^  and  who  have  borne 

that  appellation  from  time  immemorial,  being  the  Daradras  of  Ptolemy,  situ- 
ated at  the  sources  of  the  Indus ;  and  the  Dardai  of  Megastbenes,  as  quoted 
by  Strabo,t  who  inhabited  the  country  of  the  gold-making  ants.  Now  the 
sense  of  Darada  is  tearer,  render,  from  dri,  *  to  tear  to  pieces  ;*  and  this  name, 
which  is  no  doubt  as  old  as  Ctesias,  may  have  contributed  to  form  the  canine 
teeth  and  talons  of  the  people  so  called :  whilst  their  other  appellation,  Kdio" 
vastrif  indicating  the  usage  which  they  still  observe,  and  whence  they  are 
called  by  their  neighbours  Siah-poih,  *  black-vested,'  that  of  wearing  black 
goat-skins,  furnished  the  denomination  Kalytlriiy  although  the  purport  of  it 
was  inaccurately  explained. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  affording  an  apology  for  the  Greek  author,  in 
addition  to  those  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
dog-men  was  credited  by  the  Mongols  and  the  Chinese.  In  the  narrative  of 
a  journey  performed  by  the  Armenian  king,  Hethum,  to  Mangoo  Khao, 
in  the  years  1254  and  1255,  recorded  by  the  Armenian  historian  Kirakos 
KandtMiket8i,§  it  is  said  that  king  Hethum,  on  his  return,  related  many 
strange  and  wonderful  things  which  he  had  heard  amongst  the  ^'  barbarous 
nations ;"  amongst  which  wds  this — that,  beyond  the  Khatayans,  there  was  a 
country  where  the  men  were  like  great  dogs,  covered  with  hair.  A  Chinese  En- 
cyclopaedia, entitled  San-isae-ihoo-ktauy,  contains  an  account  of  the  Keu- 
kw^  or  *  Kingdom  of  Dogs,'  which  coincides  in  several  particulars  with  the 
story  told  to  and  by  Ctesias.     It  states  that  the  men  have  the  body  of  a 

*  Embassy  to  Cabul.    Account  of  Kaferistan»  G17'  \  Travels  to  Bokhara,  ii.  810. 

t  B.  XV.  §  AtiaHc  Journal,  x,  187. 
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dog ;  their  head  is  covered  with  long  hair ;  they  go  without  clothing,  live 
in  caves,  and  their  language  is  like  the  barking  of  dogs. 

These  specimens  of  Mr.  Wilson's  erudite  and  ingenious  speculation,  will 
shew  the  curious  and  learned  reader  the  entertainment  he  may  expect  to  find 
in  this  apology  for  the  Greek  author. 


ODE  ON  THE  ROYAL  ACCESSION. 

BT  THK   LATX  SHAH  OF    FXRSIA. 

Thkonx  of  Iskendar — of  Dara— rejoice ! 

A  new  Iskendar  novr. 
Binding  the  royal  circlet  on  bis  brow, 
Recalls  tbe  gorgeous  light  of  vanished  hours : 
Bright  as  the  Sun  ;  as  Suleiman  sublime; 
Beneath  his  rule,  Earth  smiles  as  Minu*8  bowers ; 

Justice  and  mercy  waken  at  his  voice; 
His  spirit  b  a  sea  of  boundlessness ; 
Nations  with  pride  his  sceptred  sway  confess ; 

Whilst,  in  glad  triumph.  Universal  Earth 
Smiles  on  the  cradle  that  received  his  birth. 

His  throne  aspires  above  th'  etherial  reign. 
And  Fortune  o*er  his  destiny  presides ; 
The  mightier  than  tbe  mighty  wheel  that  guides 

Celestial  spheres ; 
Hirough  wide  Immensity's  outstretched  domain. 
Still  urging  on  with  Youth's  impetuous  tides. 

While  Youth  itself  bows  with  the  weight  of  years. 
For  him,  the  vernal  grape  its  flush  bestows ; 
For  him,  in  banquets  sweet  the  cane-juice  flows : 
For  him,  the  thorny  briar  puts  forth  the  rose ; 
For  him,  in  lavish  mines,  tbe  sparkling  metal  glows  : 

Oh  king !  whose  aid  the  pride  of  Genius  boasts ; 
Whose  regions  wide  as  yon  blue  vault  extend; 

Whose  legions,  countless  as  celestial  hosts ; 
Lo !  to  thy  threshold  Heaven  itself  shall  bend. 
And,  with  each  favouring  Power,  thine  every  wish  attend ! 

Poetic  visions  ever  wake  thy  thought ; 

Arabia's  lore,  or  Persia's  softer  lay. 
Sparkling  in  musk  along  thy  gilded  scroll : 

Themes  of  Zelman,*  and  Saadi,*  and  Zoheir  ;• 
Till  Mani's  self,  with  spell  sublimer  fraught. 

Spurns  his  owp  EngUoun'sf  wonder-pictured  sway ; 
And  Ghereir's*  fire,  and  Akhtal's*  ravished  soul. 

Resign  the  lute— entrancing,  but  to  hear ! 

Upon  thy  brow  sits  Majesty  enshrined : 
Who  shall  escape  thy  vengeance  in  it's  hour  ? 

Thy  face  bespeaks  the  inly-conscious  mind; 
Thy  iiand  o'er  nations  scatters  fortune's  dower. 

•  Namesof  Poets.     ' 

t  BngHotm,  BoangvHoH,  or  Gospel  of  the  fiimous  painter,  Msni,  embellished  (or  expreHed)  bjr  his 
pictunsy  the  beauty  of  which  are  held  proof  of  their  divinity. 
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The  first,  the  ray  night's  starry  radiance  throws ; 

The  next,  fierce  flame  of  all-consuming  dread ; 
Warm  as  the  third,  the  grape's  rich  nectar  flows ; 

The  last,  as  amber. gleams,  unceasing  spread. 
Thee  her  sole  aim  Creation  erst  designed  : 
Thy  life,  the  birth  Love  granted  to  mankind  : 
Thy  being  fixed  by  Nature's  earliest  laws— 
By  Him, — the  First,  Sole,  Universal  Cause  \ 

See  from  the  dust  thy  portal  yields 

Sweet  perfume  for  the  ringlets  given, 
Of  dwellers  in  celestial  fields, 

The  youths  and  maids  of  heaven  : 
See,  at  the  gifls  thy  bounty  makes, 

Each  vest's  inwrought  embroidery. 
The  very  firmament  forsakes 

Its  azure  robes  of  rivalry. 

Tum'st  thou  to  conquest  o'er  thy  foes  ? 

Earth  trembling  owns  thy  tread  of  might— 
The  bravest  fear — the  foremost  those 

To  shun  thine  arm  by  headlong  flight. 
Thus,  as  the  Sun  his  orb  displays, 
The  planets  sicken  in  his  blazo^ 
Lost  in  his  light ;— outworn,  and  pale. 
They  seek  the  western  deep,  and  plunge  beneath  its  veil. 
What  can  escape  thine  eye? — Thy  judgment  clear. 

Intelligent  with  light,  the  heart  pervades ; 
The  Sun,  when  thus  Messiah's  rays  appear. 

But  hastens  to  the  Christian's  western  shades. 

Oh,  blest  with  empire's  every  gem  ! 

When  he,  thy  loved,  thy  monarch-sire, 
Too  soon  in  life  condemned  to  feel 
The  bounded  course  of  fortune*s  wheel ; 

Lost  victim  to  her  ire ! 
Borne  by  that  blind,  resistless  sway, 
From  Bardah's  walls  to  fatal  Rey, 
Exchanged  his  royal  couch  of  rest 
For  brighter  couches  of  the  Blest: 
Ah,  day,  that  durst  to  spoil  condemn 
Darn's  proud  throne  and  diadem  ! 
When  be,  the  chief,  whose  daring  crime 

From  Fate  won  one  propitious  hour: — 
Omnipotent,  controlling  power ! 

That  spared  his  treason,  for  a  time : — 
When  he,  the  accursed,  presumed  to  soil 

With  robber-hand  the  lordly  prey ; 
While,  scattered  in  the  impious  toil, 
The  glittering  heaps  and  jewelled  spoil 

In  dust,  like  starry  sparklings,  lay  :  — 
Wealth  of  a  thousand  regal  caves. 
Enriching  thus  a  thousand  slaves ! 
How  swift  the  dreadful  tidings  ran. 

The  messengers  of  wrath  and  fear  ! 
Far,  far,  to  farthest  Farsistan, 

To  win  tliy  wondering  car. 
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Tbou  heardst:— >tby  Taliaot  bands  around 
In  rage  received  the  mournfol  sound. 

And  burst  their  headlong  way : 
Beneath  their  feet  the  dusty  waves 
Heaved  Moonwards,  high  as  Ocean  raves ; 
Soon  to  extend  their  thousand  graves 

To  vengeance-boding  Rey : 
There,  deep  th*embattled  lines  were  gored ; 
There,  fast  th'ensanguined  torrent  poured  ; 
There,  Fortune  bowed  before  thy  sword, 
And  late  thy  ravished  crown  restored; 

Oh,  Hatem  of  thy  day  ! 
Thou  new  Iskandar ! — new  Daras  enchaining— 
Tliou  Suleiman  ! — ^thy  sovereign  ring  regaining—- 
Mount  empires,  tbou  ! — Heaven  and  thine  arm  sustains : 
This  slays  thy  foes ;  and  that,  thy  right  maintains. 
Oh  king  !  no  thought  unkingly  swayed  thy  mind ; 

No  baser  impulse  lowered  thy  soul  sublime ; 
Thy  nation's  wealth  no  grasping  imposts  grind ; 

Thy  pardoned  rival  dies  not  for  his  crime : 
Thus  as  thy  justice,  mercy,  goodness,  spread. 
Even  thus  shall  mightiest  Heaven  with  blessings  crown  thy  head. 

Yet,  Victor  of  the  fougbten  field ! 
Awake  thy  heart  to  thoughts  of  gentlest  joy — 
Such  as  unclouded  days  of  peace  employ ; 

Such  bliss  as  Beauty  loves,  with  lingering  charms,  to  yield. 
On  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair 
Fix  thine  eye,  and  fix  thy  care  i 
Golden  cups  of  ruby  wine 
Steep  thy  sense  in  love  divine ; 
Lulled  in  fondest  raptures  mute. 
Breathings  of  the  lyre  and  flute  ! 

But,  not  in  love  and  wine  drown  nil  tby  soul : 
Oh,  prince !  while  Pity  wooes  thy  milder  sway, 
Know,  in  thy  heart,  there  are,  whom  stern  control 

Of  frowning  Doom>  from  Hope  compels  to  stray ; 
Be  thou  the  Mourner^ *  friend :  the  wandering  Dervise  stay. 

In  those  days  of  baleful  war. 

When  the  spear's  sharp-pointed  gleam 
Menaced  every  tranquil  star. 

Gilding  Heaven  with  golden  beam  ; 
Timid  earth,  with  trembling  throes, 

Shook  beneath  the  coursers*  feet ; 
While  her  moving  sands  arose. 

Wave  on  wave,  as  Oceans  meet. 
Dusty  clouds,  spread  o'er  the  flying. 

Wrapped  them  in  funereal  veil ; 
And  the  blood-streams  of  the  dying. 

Crimson  sheets,  o'erlaid  the  dale. 
Crime  ever  waito  on  Rage  and  foul  Disorder, 

The  fierce,  ,the  fatal  foe  of  human  kind : 
With  ruthless  dagger,  still  intent  on  murder, 

Piercing  the  bravest  breasts  that  fame  would  find. 

^*iVi/.Ji7«/r/i,N.S.VoL.20.No.78.  U 
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See  the  flamy  sabres  flashing  ; 

Mark  Giboons*  of  slaughter  there  ; 
Or  the  fiery  war-horse,  dashing 

Dusty  whirlwinds  into  air ! 
Weeping  Hope  would  orge  the  flying : 

**  Shew  me  :*'  still  she  loudly  cries  ;t 
But,  hb  sword  and  arrows  flying, 

Death,  in  sullen  wrath,  denies. 
Affliction's  wonted  course  tends  from  the  skies ; 
But,  born  of  war,  towards  Heaven  afflictions  rise : 
The  drum's  wild  jar ;  the  fife,  and  trumpet's  cry. 
Wake,  in  its  sacred  bosom,  agony ! 

Prince^for  noblest  yirtues  crowned  ! 
Prince — for  generous  deeds  renowned  f 
Fire  and  air,  and  land  and  deep, 
Dread  thy  sabre's  circling  sweep : 
See  thy  lance's  point  entail 
Tears  of  blood  from  eyes  of  mail ! 
Mejnoun's  thus  of  old  were  streaming. 
Pierced  by  Leila's  glances  gleaming. 

The  war-shout,  when  triumph  exults  o'er  the  djring. 

Rings  grief  through  blue  Heaven,  looking  down  on  the  doom : 
Whilst  sad  o'er  the  scene  our  first  parents  are  sighing, 

And  deem  their  whole  race  consigned  to  the  tomb. 
Ohy  conquering  king !  'mid  the  ranks  of  thy  foemen. 

Attending  thy  sword,  ever  Victory  flies ; 
And  Saturn,  dismayed  by  the  death-dealing  omen. 

Retires  in  alarm  to  the  steeps  of  the  skies. 
How  shall  past  ages  emulate  thy  praise. 

Since  Rustam  yields  his  arms,  by  Thee  outshone? 
Or  how  shall  this  accord  the  admiring  lays, 

That  mark  the  Poet  grateful  for  bis  own  ? 
Even  from  the  hour  when  first  my  forehead,  bending^ 

Submissive,  touched  the  threshold  of  Thy  state. 
My  lofty  soul,  with  planets  freely  blending, 
Ton  northern  pole  and  starry  pair  transcending, 

.  Enjoys  the  pride  thy  gifts  could  elevate — 
But  vain  imagination's  weak  pretence 

To  teach  the  theme; 
For  gratitude,  how  faint  is  eloquence ! 

For  migestyy  how  dim  bewildered  sense ! 
*  Hiough  fiivoured  by  its  fostering  influence 

Brighter  than  mightiest  bards,  these  verses  beam. 
Racked  with  a  thousand  pains,  my  anxious  mind 

Hath  vainly  sought  thy  praises  to  declare. 
But  now,  too  late  th'ambitious  task  resigned, 

I  bow  mine  humbled  spirit  low  in  prajrer. 
King  of  exalted  state,  and  boundless  sway  ! 

Oh  !  may  thy  glories  spread,  thy  power  epdure— 
Wide,  as  the  seven-fold  climes  that  earth  o'er-Iay— 
Long,  as  the  seven-fold  planets  hold  their  way 

Through  aauie  ether,  infinite  and  pure ! 
As  the  nine  circling  heavens  this  globe  minxmnd, 

So  with  revolving  bliss  be  all  thy  fortunes  crowned ! 

B.  E.  P. 
•  TbtOxnsrivcr.      t  An  sUuskm  to  the  Xdrwi,  not  very  tateUlgibly  intitMliMed  in  the  orifta^ 
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Now  IIL — Cattueb  or  Boouov  axd  Maumtivs. 

During  the  wars  which  followed  the  French  Revolution^  the  injuries 
sustained  by  our  commerce^  from  the  enemy's  settlements  in  the  Indian  seas, 
were  severely  felt.  The  principal  seats  of  annoyance  were  the  Mascarenha 
Isles,  comprising  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  or  Mascarenha,  properly  so  called ; 
Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France;  the  small  island  of  Rodriguez,  and 
another  of  inferior  note.  Such  a  group,  lying  on  the  very  highway  of  the 
commerce  between  India  and  England,  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  an 
active  and  insidious  foe  with  impunity,  and  the  actual  results  fully  realized 
all  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  From  the  Mauritius  especially, 
French  cruizers  issued,  in  vast  numbers,  to  prowl  over  the  Indian  seas,  and 
the  consequent  loss  was  immense.  It  has  been  said  that,  previously  to  the 
fall  of  this  island,  the  insurance  offices  of  Bengal  alone  were  losers  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  sterling  from  captures.  The  amount  may  be  exag- 
gerated, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  very  great.  That  such 
a  course  of  things  should  have  been  allowed  to  proceed  so  long  unchecked, 
argues  little  either  for  the  wisdom  or  the  activity  of  the  British  Government : 
but  its  toleration  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  indifference  usually  mani- 
fested on  such  occasions.  A  persuasion  had  indeed  long  prevailed,  that  the 
Mauritius  could  not  be  successfully  assailed  by  a  hostile  force,  and  this  per- 
suasion the  French  naturally  used  their  best  endeavours  to  encourage.  A 
plausible  error,  once  established,  is  hard  to  be  shaken,  and  the  currency  of  a 
belief  that  the  island  was  impregnable,  combined  with  the  imperturbable 
apathy  with  which  British  statesmen  have  generally  regarded  the  interests 
of  our  Indian  possessions,  must  account  for  the  supineness  which  so  long 
left  a  valuable  branch  of  commerce  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  evil  at  length  roused  the  British  cabinet  to  some  exer- 
tions. Admiral  Bertie,  who  commanded  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
station,  was  ordered  to  enforce  a  rigorous  blockade.  The  service  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Rowley ;  and,  to  assist  the  contemplated  operations, 
Lieut.  Col.  Keating  was,  in  1809,  despatched  from  India,  with  a  small 
force,  to  occupy  the  Island  of  Rodriguez,  about  100  miles  distant  from 
the  Mauritius.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  only  two  families  on  the  island, 
and  of  course  took  possession  of  it  without  difficulty.  Afler  some  time 
spent  in  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coast,  Commodore  Rowley 
resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  St.  Paul's,  the  chief  port  of 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  for  this  purpose  requested  the  co-operation  of 
Colonel  Keating.  A  detachment  was  forthwith  embarked  from  Rodri- 
guez to  join  Commodore  Rowley  off  Port  Louis,  the  capital  of  the 
Mauritius. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  September,  the  force  destined  for  the 
attack  stood  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  dis- 
embarked to  the  southward  of  Pont  de  Gallotte,  seven  miles  from  St. 
Paul's.    The  landing  was  effected  with  great  dexterity,  and  the  troops 
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immediately  commenced  a  forced  march,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  cross  the 
causeways  extending  over  the  lake  or  pond  of  St  Paul's,  before  the  enemy 
discovered  their  debarkation.  In  this  they  succeeded ;  and  they  bad  the 
further  good  fortune  of  passing  the  strongest  position  of  the  enemy  before 
the  French  had  time  to  form  in  sufficient  force.  By  seven  o'clock,  the  assail- 
ants were  in  possession  of  the  first  two  batteries,  Lambousiere  and  la  Cen- 
tiere,  and  the  guns  were  forthwith  turned  against  the  enemy's  shipping, 
whose  well-directed  fire  of  grape,  from  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore,  had 
greatly  annoyed  the  British  force.  A  detachment,  consisting  of  the  eeoond 
column,  under  Captain  Inbeck,  was  now  despatched  to  take  possession  of 
the  third  battery.  La  Neuve,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned ;  but,  on  its 
way,  it  fell  in  with  the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  within  stone 
walls,  with  eight  six-pounders  on  its  flanks.  They  were  charged  in  gallant 
style,  but  without  driving  them  from  their  position.  Captain  Harvey, 
with  the  third  column,  then  moved  to  support  Captain  Inbeck,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  two  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  action  now  became  warm  and 
general.  The  French  were  re-inforced  from  the  hills,  and  from  the  ships 
in  the  harbour — ^the  British  by  the  advance  of  the  reserve,  which  bad  pre- 
viously covered  the  batteries.  The  guns  of  the  first  and  second  batteries 
were  spiked,  and  the  third  was  occupied  by  seamen  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Willoughby,  who  soon  opened  its  fire  upon  the  shipping.  The 
enemy  now  gave  way,  the  fourth  and  fifth  batteries  were  won  without  resis- 
tance, and  at  half-past  eight  the  town  of  St.  Paul's  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.  Till  this  period,  the  naval  force  had  been  compelled  to  remain 
inactive,  as  they  could  not  venture  to  attack  the  enemy's  ships,  lest  they 
should  annoy  the  British  troops  who  were  within  range.  They  now  stood 
in,  Capt.  Pym  taking  the  lead,  and  opened  their  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
ships,  all  of  which  out  their  cables,  and  drided  on  shore.  The  seamen, 
however,  succeeded  in  heaving  them  oflT  without  material  injury. 

The  force  by  which  this  brilliant  exploit  was  achieved  was  inconsiderable. 
The  detachment  embarked  from  Rodriguez  consisted  of  only  368  officers 
and  men.  It  was  strengthened  by  100  seamen  and  136  marines  from  the 
blockading  squadron ;  thus  making  a  total  of  604.  The  victory  was  gained 
with  the  comparatively  trifling  loss  of  15  killed,  58  wounded,  and  3  missing. 

The  success  which  attended  this  attempt  seems  to  have  paralized  the 
enemy.  General  des  Brusles,  the  commander  of  the  island,  marched  from 
the  capital,  St.  Denis,  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  on  the  evening  of  (he 
22d  appeared  with  considerable  force  on  the  hills  above  St.^Paurs ;  bat 
either  fVom  overrating  the  numbers  of  the  British,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  at  which  it  were  vain  to  guess,  he  retreated,  and  terminated  his 
career  by  shooting  himself.  He  left  behind  him  a  paper,  which  sufficiently 
illustrates  the  state  of  his  feelings,  though  it  but  imperfectly  accounts  for 
his  despair  of  success.  It  was  to  this  effect :  ''  I  will  not  be  a  traitor  to 
my  country.  1  will  not,  in  consequence  of  what  I  foresee  from  the  hatred 
and  ambition  of  some  individuals  who  are  attached  to  a  revolutionary  sect, 
sacrifice  the  inhabitants  in  the  useless  defence  of  an  open  colony.     Death 
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*waHs  me  on  the  scaffold.  I  prefer  giving  it  myself;  and  1  recommend 
my  wife  and  children  to  Providence,  and  to  those  who  can  feel  for  them." 
Judging  from  the  temper  with  which  Buonaparte  was  accustomed  to  regard 
unsuccessful  commanders,  the  apprehensions  of  General  des  Brusles  cannot 
be  considered  unreasonable.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  wishes,  with 
regard  to  his  family,  were  not  disappointed ;  they  found  in  the  British  com- 
mander those  humane  and  generous  feelings  which  their  deceased  protector 
bad  invoked  on  their  behalf.  The  widow  of  the  general  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  to  her  own  family  at  the  Mauritius,  Commodore  Rowley  imme- 
diately appointed  a  vessel,  with  a  cartel  fiag>  to  convey  her  thither,  with  her 
children,  servants,  and  effects. 

The  career  of  the  British  force  had  been  highly  brilliant,  and,  in  addition 
to  its  actual  achievements,  it  had  obviously  inspired  a  degree  of  terror  alto- 
gether di^oportionedto  its  extent;  but  it  was  quite  unequal  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  the  island ;  and  this  result  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  those  who 
projected  the  attack.  In  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  and  the  capture  of 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  a  part  of  which  were  prizes  which  had  been 
recently  taken  by  the  enemy,  all  that  was  sought  for  was  attained.  As 
much  public  property  as  could  be  carried  away  was  embarked,  the  re- 
mainder was  destroyed,  and  the  island  for  awhile  abandoned  ;  the  squadron 
resuming  its  usual  occupation,  and  Colonel  Keating  with  his  troops  return- 
ing to  Rodriguez. 

In  the  following  year,  preparations  were  made  for  a  serious  attempt  to 
annihilate  the  French  power  in  the  Indian  seas ;  an  attempt  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  a  desultory  but  brilliant  exploit  achieved  by  Captain 
Willoughby,  who,  at  the  head  of  about  a  hundred  of  the  crew  of  the 
Nereide,  which  he  commanded,  landed  at  Jacolet  in  the  Mauritius.  I'he 
landing  was  effected  under  the  fire  of  two  batteries,  and,  as  the  assailants 
formed  on  the  beach,  they  became  exposed  to  a  heavy  discharge  of  musketry ; 
but  in  ten  minutes  the  first  battery  was  in  their  possession,  and  having  spiked 
ihe  guns,  they  marched  to  the  guard-house,  which  was  protected  by  ten 
field  pieces,  some  regular  troops,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  artillery. 
They  were  charged  by  Captain  Willoughby  and  his  little  band,  and  imme- 
diately gave  way,  abandoning  their  guns  and  their  commanding  officer,  who 
was  made  prisoner  in  the  act  of  spiking  them.  The  British  then  pushed  on 
to  the  second  and  stronger  battery,  to  gain  which  they  had  to  pass  the  river 
Le  Gulet,  swollen  and  greatly  increased  in  rapidity  by  heavy  rains.  The 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  having  been  conquered,  the  battery  was 
immediately  carried,  and  the  commander  taken.  Here,  as  before,  the 
guns  were  spiked,  and  the  party  were  about  to  return  to  their  ship,  when 
the  troops,  which  had  fled  from  the  first  battery  again  appeared,  strongly 
reinforced  by  militia  and  irregulars.  Capt.  Willoughby  advanced  towards 
them^  and  on  his  coming  within  musket-shot,  they  opened  their  fire.  Suspect- 
ing that  they  would  again  have  recourse  to  flight,  the  British  commander 
made  an.  oblique  movement,  with  the  intention  of  getting  into  their  rear, 
but  the  moment  this  was  discovered  by  the  militia,  they  fled,  followed  by 
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the  regulars,  with  a  celerity  that  defied  pursuit  Finally,  Captain  Wif- 
lougbby  burnt  the  signal-house  and  flag-staff,  and,  carrying  with  him  some 
field  pieces  and  stores,  re-embarked  with  all  his  men  except  one,  who  was 
killed. 

The  organized  system  of  operations  against  the  French  islanda  wsm  not 
acted  upon  until  later  in  the  year.  The  first  step  was  to  renew  the  attei^ 
against  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  with  sufficient  strengtii  to  take  and  retain  pos- 
session of  that  colony.  For  this  purpose,  the  force  at  Rodriguez,  onder 
command  of  Colonel  Keating,  M'as  augmented  from  the  three  presidencies 
to  the  number  of  3,650  Tank  and  file,  of  whom  above  one-half  were  Euro- 
peans. Colonel  Keating  had  been  long  occupied  in  training  his  troops  at 
Rodriguez  to  the  service  to  which  they  were  destined,  accustoming  them  to 
a  country  intersected  with  ravines  and  precipices,  like  that  in  which  they 
were  about  to  act.  The  transi)orts,  which  conveyed  the  reinforcements, 
arrived  off  Rodriguez  on  the  20th  of  June ;  but  the  unfavourable  state  of 
the  weather  detained  the  expedition  from  proceeding  until  the  3d  of  July. 
Before  it  sailed.  Colonel  Keating  communicated  to  the  commanders  of  bri- 
gades the  information  he  had  acquired  as  to  the  enemy's  strength  and  position, 
and  his  own  determination  as  to  the  mode  of  operations.  This,  in  his  own 
words,  was  ^^  to  strike  the  first  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy,"  to  gain 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  let  further  proceedings  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances: Every  thing  during  the  night,  or  before  daylight,  was  to  be  carried 
by  the  bayonet,  Colonel  Keating  judiciously  concluding  that  the  French 
island  force,  trained  in  a  system  of  firing  from  behind  walls  and  houses, 
and  from  the  opposite  side  of  impassable  ravines,  would  never  be  brought 
to  stand  against  English  bayonets. 

On  the  6th,  the  whole  of  the  expedition  came  to  a  rendezvous  about  fifly 
miles  to  the  windward  of  the  Isle  of  3ourbon,  when  part  of  the  troops  were 
removed  from  the  transports  on  board  his  Majesty's  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Boadicea,  the  Sirius,  the  Iphigenia,  the  Magicienne,  and  the  Ne- 
reide,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rowley,  which  immediately 
stood  for  the  different  points  of  debarkation.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th, 
most  of  the  ships  had  arrived  at  their  destined  stations  off  the  island,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  landing  the  troops.  This  was  effected  to  some 
extent.  Captain  Pym  landed  the  whole  of  the  troops  on  board  his  frigate, 
the  SiriuSf  at  Grande  Chaloupe,  a  part  of  the  beach,  about  six  miles  to 
the  westward  of  St.  Denis,  the  capital  of  the  island ;  and  Lieut  Wading, 
of  that  frigate,  with  his  men,  took  possession  of  a  neighbouring  height, 
thereby  preventing  re-inforcements  being  sent  to  St.  Denis  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  St.  Paul's.  The  other  point  of  descent  was  the  River  de 
Pluies,  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Denis.  The  beach  on 
that  side  of  the  island  is  composed  of  large  shingles,  steep,  and  difficult  of 
access,  and  the  wind,  which  is  very  uncertain  in  these  latitudes,  suddenly 
and  violently  increasing,  the  surf  rose  to  an  unexpected  height  Captain 
Willoughby,  ever  the  first  at  the  post  of  danger,  pushed  off  with  a  party  of 
seamen  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  in  the  Estafette^  prize  schooner.    A 
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few  1>oat3  followed^  and  the  men  were  landed  with  the  loss  of  only  four ; 
but  the  schooner  and  several  of  the  boats  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  surf. 
Another  small  body  of  troops  effected  a  landing  somewhat  more  to  the  right, 
under  Lieut.  Col.  Macleod.  A  small  transport  was  placed  upon  the  beach 
to  act  as  a  breakwater,  in  the  hope  that  the  men  might  be  enabled  to  land 
over  her  stem  or  under  her  lee ;  this  was  ably  performed  by  Lieut.  Lloyd, 
of  the  Boadicea,  but  the  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation,  frustrated  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  land  any  more  troops  that  evening.  Those  who  had  succeeded 
in  landing  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  arms,  and  all  their  ammuni- 
tion was  damaged. 

It  now  became  an  object  of  importance  to  communicate  with  the  detach- 
ment on  shore,  but  all  hope  of  doing  so  seemed  cut  off  by  the  circumstances 
which  had  suspended  the  landing  of  the  troops.  In  this  emergency,  the 
desired  means  of  communication  were  furnished  by  that  unconquerable 
spirit  which  our  countrymen  have  so  often  displayed  under  circumstances 
which  almost  justify  despair.  Lieutenant  Foulstone,  of  the  69th  regiment, 
volunteered  to  swim  to  shore; — his  offer  was  accepted;  be  made  the 
attempt,  and  succeeded,  by  diving  under  the  surf,  from  whence  he  was 
dragged  by  a  boat-hook.  By  the  gallantry  of  this  high-spirited  officer, 
orders  were  conveyed  to  Colonel  Macleod,  the  senior  officer  of  the  detach- 
ment on  shore,  to  take  possession  of  St.  Marie  for  the  night.  That  officer 
immediately  marched  with  his  slender  force,  and  carred  the  fort  at  tlie  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

The  impracticability  of  disembarking  any  more  troops  to  the  windward 
during  the  existing  state  of  the  weather  being  apparent,  it  was  resolved  to 
despatch  the  remainder  to  Grande  Chaloupe,*  where  the  landing  was  suc- 
cesafully  effected. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  brigade  under  Lieut.  Col.  Fraser,  which  had  pre- 
viously landed  at  Grande  Chaloupe,  had  pushed  fonvard  a  party,  the  com- 
manding officer  leading  the  way,  to  dislodge  a  body  of  riflemen,  who  occu- 
pied the  heights  and  kept  up  a  harassing  fire.  This  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  the  brigade  moved  rapidly  over  the  mountains  towards  St.  Denis. 
They  halted  there  during  the  night,  they  began  to  descend  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  having  in  the  interval  been  joined  by  sepoys^ 
pioneers,  and  artillery.  They  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  plain,  in 
two  columns,  each  with  a  field  piece  at  its  head,  supported  by  some  heavy 
cannon  on  the  redoubt.  A  severe  fire  of  ordnance  and  musketry  was  opened 
upon  the  British  force,  who,  however,  advanced  in  admirable  order.  On 
reaching  the  plain,  orders  were  given  to  charge.  The  French  remained 
steadily  at  their  guns  until  the  British  grenadiers  came  in  contact  with  them, 

•  St.  Ptecre,  who  Titlted  this  tpot  tai  1770«  uyt,  "  We  defended  and  came  to  the  Qxande  Chaloupe. 
It  is  »  frightftil  valley,  formed  by  two  mouotains  that  an  rery  steep.  We  wallced  part  of  the  way» 
whidi  the  rain  had  rendered  dangerous,  and  at  the  bottmn  we  found  ourselves  between  the  two  moun- 
tains  in  the  strangest  solitude  I  had  ever  seen;  we  were,  in  a|manner,  between  two  walls,  the  heavens 
only  hangingover  our  heads :  we  oossed  the  rivulet,  and  came  at  length  to  the  shore  opposite  the  Cha- 
loupe.   At  the  bottom  of  this  abyss  there  reigns  an  eternal  calm,  however  the  winds  blow  or  the  moun- 
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when,  finding  that  the  Uiunder  of  their  ordnance  was  to  be  met  with  the 
silent  but  deadly  thrust  of  the  bayonet,  they  retired  and  attempted  to  form 
behind  the  parapet  of  the  redoubt.  From  this  they  were  speedily  driven  by 
the  weapon  they  so  much  dreaded  ;  the  British  colours  were  hoisted  on  the 
top  of  the  redoubt,  two  guns  which  had  been  spiked  were  rendered  service- 
able and  turned  against  the  enemy,  and  the  batteries  to  the  west  of  the  river 
St.  Denis  were  stormed  and  demolished.  Thus  the  main  force  of  the  island 
was  totally  defeated  by  a  body  of  troops  not  amounting  to  six  hundred  men. 
The  commandant,  Colonel  St.  Susanne,  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the 
second  in  command  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  brigade  under  Lieutenant-colooel 
Drummond,  which  had  been  landed  that  morning  at  Grande  Chaloupe,  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  St.  Denis,  after  a  severe  march  over  the  mountains,  har- 
rassed  by  the  enemy's  chasseurs,  who  hung  upon  their  flanks.  As  they  ap- 
proached, they  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon,  grape,  shells,  and 
musketry  from  the  town,  without  a  possibility  of  either  returning  or  avoiding 
it  Colonel  Eraser,  however,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  town  from  the 
redoubt.  About  four  o'clock,  he  was  joined  by  Lieut.  Col.  Drummond's  bri- 
gade, and  Colonel  Keating,  who  had  landed  at  noon  witli  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  appeared  on  the  heights.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  simul- 
taneous attack  upon  the  place,  when,  at  the  very  moment  of  advance,  a 
flag  of  truce  arrived  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  island,  Colonel  Eraser 
having  refused  to  negociate  on  any  other  terms.  The  articles  of  capitula- 
tion stipulated  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  all  the  military  posts  and  the 
surrender  of  all  public  stores ;  the  troops  of  the  line  and  Garde  Nationale 
to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ;  the  former  to  surrender  as  prisoners, 
the  officers  being  allowed  to  retain  their  swords  and  military  decorations, 
and  embarked,  as  well  as  the  troops,  either  for  England  or  the  Cape,  with 
the  exception  of  the  commandant,  St.  Susanne,  who  was  to  be  allowed  to 
depart  either  to  Erance  or  the  Mauritius  on  his  parole  of  honour.  To  these 
a  provision  of  an  unusual  kind  was  added, — that  funeral  honours  should  be 
paid  to  the  Erench  officers  who  had  fallen,  according  to  their  respective 
rank.  The  laws,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their 
private  property,  were  to  be  respected. 

The  ordnance  found  at  St  Paul's  and  St  Denis  amounted  to  145  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery.  The  loss  sustained  in  making  the  conquest  was  slight; 
eighteen  killed,  seventy-nine  wounded,  and  four  drowned  in  landing.  That 
of  the  enemy  was  never  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  was  very  considerable. 

The  capture  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  was  principally  desired  as  a  preli* 
minary  to  that  of  the  still  more  important  settlement  of  the  Mauritius  ;  and 
in  anticipation  of  our  attempts  upon  that  island,  Mr.  Earquhar,  the  English 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  published  an  address  to  \^e  inhabitants  of 
the  Mauritius,  the  distribution  of  which  he  found  means  of  effecting  from 
the  little  island  of  Passe,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  from 
his  Majesty's  cruisers.  This  acquisition  was  made  in  a  very  brilliant  man- 
'  ner.     Five  boats  from  the  Sirius  ani  the  Iphigenia  proceeded  on  the  night 
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of  the  ]3th  August  to  the  laodiog-plBce  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island, 
which  was  defended  by  «  chevaux-defrise  and  two  howitzers.  To  gain  this 
spot,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  battery  of  several  guns,  and,  fortunately,  the 
attempt  was  favoured  by  a  heavy  cloud  suddenly  obscuring  the  moon,  which 
had  previously  been  shnung  with  great  brightness.  Before,  however,  the  boats 
reached  the  landing-place,  the  enemy  discovered  and  commenced  firing  upon 
them ;  two  men  were  killed  and  several  wounded,  but,  nothing  daunted,  the  as- 
sailants advanced  and  landed.  Lieut.  Norman,  in  attempting  to  scale  the  works, 
was  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  sentinel  overhead :  he  was  immediately  shot 
by  one  of  the  seamen,  who,  headed  by  Lieut.  Watling,  speedily  ascended 
the  walls.  A  brief  but  warm  encounter  followed,  in  which  the  British  had 
seven  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded ;  but  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  walls.  Lieut.  Watling  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  bat- 
teries on  the  south-east  side,  where  he  was  met  by  Lieut.  Chads,  who  had 
landed  at  another  point  and  stormed  and  carried  the  works  there,  without  tlie 
loss  of  a  man.  The  two  parties  being  united,  the  French  commandant 
offered  no  further  resistance,  but  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  island  was 
entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Capt.  Willoughby,  who  availed  himself  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Mauritius  to  pay  visits  to  the  coasts  of  the  latter  island. 
His  first  attack  was  upon  Pont  du  Diable,  which  was  stormed  and  carried ; 
the  French  commander  and  three  of  his  men  killed,  and  three  gunners  made 
prisoners :  the  guns  were  spiked,  the  carriages  burnt,  and  the  magazine  blown 
up  ;  after  which,  Capt.  Willoughby  moved  on  to  Grand  Port,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.  He  remained  on  the  island  until  sunset,  and  a  strong  party 
of  the  enemy,  which  attacked  hixxty  were  put  to  the  rout  with  the  loss  of 
six  men.  On  another  occasion,  he  destroyed  the  signal-house  and  staff  at 
Grand  Riviere,  blew  up  the  remaining  works  at  Pont  du  Diable,  and  re- 
tired without  molestation. 

The  British  arms  had  hitherto  been  eminently  successful,  but  the  flattering 
hopes  which  their  success  had  called  forth,  now  sustained  a  severe  check  by 
a  series  of  disasters,  which  for  a  time  gave  the  enemy  the  dominion  of  the 
Indian  seas.  Among  other  prizes  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Wind- 
ham  and  Ceylon^  East-Indiamen.  These  ships,  with  another  Company's 
ship,  the  Astelly  were  sailing  for  Madras,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
French  squadron  under  Commodore  Duperne.  The  Indiamen  maintained 
a  very  gallant  and  hard-fought  contest  with  a  very  superior  force  for  several 
hours ;  when  the  Windham  and  the  Ceylon,  having  sustained  serious  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  much  injury  in  their  hull,  masts,  and  rigging, 
were  compelled  to  strike.  The  jisteli,  after  taking  its  share  in  the  unequal 
struggle,  effected  its  escape  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
French  account  of  this  transaction  was  marked  with  that  bad  faith,  which 
has  too  often  characterized  the  official  statements  of  our  neighbours,  and 
which  was  almost  universal  during  the  reign  of  Buonaparte.  It  asserted 
that  the  AstellhzA  struck  her  colours  previously  to  her  escape, — an  accusa- 
tion  which  the  captain  and  his  officers  publicly  refuted. 

The  success  of  the  enemy  was  not  i:estrained  to  encounters  with  merchant 
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ships.  The  FreDch  squadron^  with  the  two  Indiamen  their  prizei>  rtn  te 
Port  Sud-Est^  in  the  Mauritius,  at  the  eutranoe  of  which  lay  the  Me  of 
Passe,  which  the  English  had  occupied  and  garrisoned.  Four  BrMdi 
frigates  were  also  cruizing  off  the  station,  and  in  the  attempt  to  makt  th« 
port,  the  Windham  Ekst-Indiaman  was  turned  and  re-captured  by  tlie 
Siriue,  Captain  Pym.  Having  despatched  his  prize  to  Bourbon,  tbal 
officer  formed  the  design  of  attacking  the  French  squadron  in  the  harbovT; 
but,  not  being  sufficiently  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  Iba 
attempt  terminated  in  defeat  and  serious  loss.  Three  of  the  ships  took  tba 
ground,  and  the  fourth  was  prevented  from  closing  with  the  enemy.  These 
unfortunate  occurrences  enabled  the  foe  to  open  all  their  guns  upon  a  single 
vessel,  the  Nereid,  commanded  by  Captain  Willoughby.  The  fortitude 
and  courage  displayed  by  this  officer  and  his  crew  were  beyond  all  praise, 
and  probably  have  never  been  surpassed.  Deprived  of  all  efficient  assistance 
from  the  other  frigates,  the  Nereid  singly  maintained  the  contest  for  tlie 
almost  incredible  space  of  ten  hours.  Captain  Willoughby  lost  an  eye,  and 
was  otherwise  dreadfully  injured  in  the  head.  A  boat  was  sent  from  the 
Sirius  to  bring  him  off,  but  he  declared  that  he  would  nei^er  abandon  hb 
men,  nor  strike  the  British  flag  while  there  was  a  single  man  on  board  able 
to  support  it.  He  kept  bis  word— *he  fought  the  ship  till  every  man  of  her 
whole  crew,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  eighty,  was  either  killed  or 
wounded ;  and  when  the  enemy  took  possession  of  their  dearly-purchaaed 
prize,  they  found  only  a  miserable  wreck,  peopled  with  the  maimed,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead.  Of  the  remaining  vessels,  two,  the  Sirius  and  Mmgi^ 
cienne,  were  so  situated,  that  their  abandonment  became  necessary,  and 
after  setting  fire  to  them,  their  respective  crews  were  landed  on  the  isle  of 
Passe ;  the  fourth,  the  Iphigenia,  was  with  some  difficulty  warped  up  to 
that  anchorage,  the  enemy  making  no  attempt  to  prevent  her.  In  this 
situation  she  lay  without  the  power  of  removing  from  it,  while  the  state  of 
the  little  garrison  at  the  isle  became  every  day  more  forlorn ;  their  stock, 
both  of  provisions  and  water,  was  low,  and  they  had  no  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing succour.  To  complete  their  distress,  they  were  blockaded  by  a  French 
force ;  and  as  their  means  of  subsistence  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  escape 
was  impossible,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

No  one  object  of  this  unfortunate  attempt  was  achieved ;  its  disastrous 
issue  was  complete :  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  were  either  destroyed,  or 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  though,  as  it  subsequently  appeared, 
the  undertaking  was  ill-judged,  the  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  it  was  such 
as  to  enable  their  countrymen  to  call  up  the  recollection,  even  of  discom- 
fiture, without  a  blush.  Heroism  like  that  displayed  by  Captain  Willoughby 
and  his  intrepid  comrades,  sheds  over  defeat  the  lustre  of  victory.  Annd 
scenes  of  blood  and  suffering,  far  surpassing  the  ordinary  horrors  of  warfare,^ 
they  were  insensible  to  every  thing  but  their  own  duty  and  their  country's 
honour.  Never  was  duty  more  devotedly  performed,  never  was  honour 
more  completely  sustained. 

The  record  of  disaster,  though  drawing  to  a  close,  is  not  yet  entirely  com- 
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piete.  The  AfHoain  frigate  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  after  a  severe  action, 
vet  which  her  commander  fell ;  and  another  frigate,  the  Ceylon^  shared  the 
Mune  fate.  Thk  vassel,  having  on  board  General  Abercrombie,  appointed 
\fj  the  Govenior*g«iieral  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  the 
tadaotioa  of  the  Mauritius,  fell  in  with  some  French  cruizers  off  the  island 
of  Bourbon.  Ad  action  ensued,  which  was  gallantly  maintained  for  five 
kiors,  when  the  Ceyhnt  being  dismasted  aad  rendered  ungovernable  by  this 
and  otiier  causes,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  adverse  fortune  and  ovartvhelm* 
iag  force.  It  is  said  that  the  French  commander  observed,  that  he  should 
iwvc  fkft  honour  of  introducing  General  Abercrombie  to  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  France  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  But  this  honour  he  was  not 
destined  to  enjoy.  In  a  fiew  hours,  the  Ceylon  was  retaken  by  the  English, 
when  the  General,  thanking  M.  Hamlen  for  his  kind  intention,  said  he  felt 
eztrtmely  happy  in  being  able  to  return  the  compliment,  by  introducing  him 
to  Commodore  Rowley. 

The  necessity  of  wresting  the  Mauritius  from  the  enemy  now  became 
mere  than  ever  apparent,  and  preparations  for  the  attempt  were  carried  on 
with  renewed  vigour.  On  the  14th  of  October,  Commodore  Rowley  sailed 
with  a  gallant  squadron  from  the  harbour  of  St.  Paul's^  to  resume  the 
blockade  of  the  Mauritius,  taking  with  him  Major-general  Abercrombie,  to 
reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the  French  colony,  and  concert  the  necessary 
measures  (or  its  reduction.  He  arrived  off  Port  Louis  on  the  19th,  where 
he  found  tiie  whole  of  the  enemy's  naval  force  at  anchor  in  the  port,  two 
only  of  the  ships  in  a  state  of  apparent  readiness  for  sea.  Having  left  a 
sufficient  force  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements  and  blockade  the  port,  he 
proceeded  to  Rodriguez,  where  the  different  divisions  destined  ibr  the  attack 
on  the  Mauritius  were  appointed  to  assemble.  He  found  that  the  troops 
from  Bombay  had  already  reached  their  destination.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  those  from  Madras ;  but  the  non-arrival  of  the  divisions  from 
Bengal  and  the  Cape  at  the  expected  time  was  a  source  of  great  disappoint* 
ment  and  anxiety,  as  tiie  stormy  season  was  approaching,  and  in  the  event 
of  unfavourable  weather,  the  danger  to  the  fleet  would  be  extreme.  He, 
therefore,  suggested  to  the  General,  the  propriety  of  standing  out  to  sea 
with  the  troops  already  assembled,  and  cruizing  to  the  windward  of  the 
French,  island  to  aMait  the  junction  of  one  or  both  of  the  divisions  so 
anxiously  looked  for.  To  this  suggestion  the  General  assented,  and  the 
22d  November  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Rodriguezw 
Every  thing  was  in  readiness  on  the  previous  evening,  when  the  welcome 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  Bengal  division  was  seen  in  the  offing. 
That  not  a  moment  might  be  lostj  it  was  resolved  that  the  convoys  just 
arrived  should  be  supplied  with  the  requisite  provisions  from  the  beach  and 
shipping,  and,  without  dropping  anchor,  be  ordered  to  accompany  the  fleet 
then  getting  under  weigh ;  and  soon  after,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  nearly 
seventy  sail,  stood  from  the  anchorage  of  Rodriguez  to  the  selected  point  of 
debarkation. 

The  coasts  of  the  Mauritius  are  beset  by  dangerous  reefs,  and  the  island 
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has  only  two  good  hnrbours.  That  called  Port  Sud-Est,  'vehioh  was  prin- 
cipally used  by  the  Dutch,  is  the  more  capacious,  and  being  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  island,  it  is  the  easier  of  entrance,  as  well  as  the  bmk 
healthy  ;  but  the  wind  almost  perpetually  blowing  in,  the  difficulty  of  «Ups 
getting  out  counterbalances  the  facility  with  which  they  can  enter.  For 
this  reason.  Port  Nord^Ouest  was  preferred  by  the  French  when  the  Mai- 
ritius  came  into  their  possession,  and  there,  during  the  administration  of 
Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais,  who  was  governor  from  1734  to  1766,  the  only 
town  in  the  island  was  erected,  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 
This  henceforward  was  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  port  and  town  were 
denominated  Port  Louis. 

The  Portugueze,  by  whom  the  island  was  discovered,  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  taken  possession  of  it.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau.  These  indefatigable  traders  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  swarms  of  rats,  with  which  it  was  infested, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  abandoned  it  about  the  year  1710.  Whether  the 
French  had  less  dread  of  the  disagreeable  quadrupeds  which  had  conquered 
their  predecessors,  or  possessed  better  means  of  contending  with  them,  is 
not  recorded  ;  but  they  took  possession  of  the  island  after  it  was  forsaken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  always  attached  great  importance  to  it.  Raynal  dwells 
enthusiastically  upon  its  political  and  commercial  advantages,  and  especially 
on  its  value  as  the  means  of  annoying  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.*  The 
statesmen  of  that  country  had  participated  in  this  feeling,  and  much  labour 
had  been  employed  to  place  Port  Louis  in  a  posture  of  defence.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  relied  too  implicitly  upon  the  reef  which  sur- 
rounds the  island,  and  to  have  concluded  too  hastily,  that  the  town  woukl 
only  be  attacked  by  sea.  To  guard  against  such  an  attack,  works  of  con- 
siderable strength  were  constructed.  As  the  approach  of  the  English  was 
not  unexpected,  additional  means  of  defence  were  resorted  to,  and  the  forti- 
fications on  the  sea-side  placed  in  such  a  state,  as  to  render  an  attack  an  act 
of  extreme  temerity.  But  the  governor  seems  to  have  relied  entirely  upon  his 
sea- works,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  have  neglected  the  means  of  defence  on 
the  land  side. 

The  advantages  of  superior  knowledge  of  the  coast  were  now  manifest 
The  French  had  supposed  that  the  reefs  which  surround  the  island  ren- 
dered it  impregnable,  and  that  the  depth  of  water  without  the  reef  rendered 
it  impossible  for  a  fleet  of  transports  to  find  anchorage.     These  impressions 

«  This  writer,  after  adrertiiiK  to  cerUln  plam  for  lecuring  the  resources  of  the  HanriUni,  exdabnf, 
'*  Then  thte  iilaod  wUl  be  whet  it  ihoald.  the  bulwark  of  aU  the  aettlemonto  which  France  poMBWM,  or 
may  one  day.acquire,  in  the  Indies ;  the  centre  of  all  military  operatiooe,  offtneive  or  defensiTe,  which 
her  interest  will  oblige  her  to  undertake  or  to  sustain  in  those  distant  regions.  It  b  sttuated  in  the 
African  seas,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Though  raised  as  high  as  arid  or  burning  coasts 
it  is  temperate  and  wholesome.  As  it  lies  a  littie  out  of  the  common  track,  its  espeditioae  can  be  carried 
on  with  greater  secrecy.  Thoee  who  wbh  It  was  nearer  to  our  continent  do  not  conaUer,  that  if  It  wcra 
eo,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pus  in  so  short  a  time  ftom  its  road  to  the  gulphs,  in  the  moat  distant  of 
tlKise  rq^ions,  which  is  an  invaluable  advantage  to  a  nation  that  has  no  sea-port  in  India.  Great  Bri- 
tain sees,  with  ajealous  eye.  her  rivab  possessed  of  a  settlement  where  the  rubi  of  her  property  in  Ask 
may  be  prepared.  At  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  her  utmost  efforts  will  certainly  be  exerted  against  a 
colony  which  threatens  her  richest  treasures.  What  a  misfortune  for  France,  should  she  suflkr  hendf 
basely  to  be  deprived  of  it  C 
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#ere  not  nnkitown  to  the  British  commanderB ;  but,  instead  of  supinely 
acquiescing  in  the  popular  belief,  they  took  measures  for  ascertaining  its  aoou- 
laey.  Every  part  of  the  leeward  side  was  examined,  and  sounded  with  the 
most  minute  and  scrupulous  attention.  This  service  was  performed  by 
Captain  Paterson,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Hesperf  and  Lieutenant  Street,  com* 
mandki^  the  government  armed  ship  Emma.  The  soundings  were  taken  in 
the  night,  to  avoid  observation,  and  it  was  by  these  means  discovered,  that 
a  6e«l  might  safely  anchor  in  a  narrow  strait,  between  an  islet  called  the 
GtMner's  Coin  and  the  main  land,  and  that  there  were  also  openings  in  the 
reef  here,  through  which  several  boats  might  enter  abreast  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  place  of  debarkation  was  its  distance  from  Port  Louis ;  but  this 
was  not  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  its  manifold  advantages. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  English  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  the  strait. 
Two  brigs,  which  drew  but  little  water,  anchored  on  the  reef,  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  beach,  to  cover  the  landing ;  the  conduct  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Philip  Beaver,  of  the  Ntsus  frigate.  Soon  after  one 
o'clock,  the  debarkation  commenced,  and  in  three  hours,  ten  thousand  men, 
with  their  guns,  stores,  ammunition,  and  three  days'  provisions,  were  landed, 
without  the  slightest  loss,  or  even  a  single  accident.  The  enemy  appear  to  have 
been  astonished  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  attempt  On  the  first  ap« 
pearanoe  of  the  British  fleet,  they  abandoned  a  fort  called  Malastrie,  the  only 
fortified  place  in  the  vicinity.  The  landing  having  been  thus  happily  effected,  no 
time  was  lost  in  following  up  the  success  which  had  attended  it  The  troops 
were  instantly  put  in  motion,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  gaining  possession 
of  a  thick  wood  which  lay  on  the  road,  and  using  the  means  which  it  afibrded 
of  harassing  the  flanks  of  the  invading  army.  On  reaching  it,  the  advanced 
guard  fell  in  with  a  picquet  of  the  retreating  corps,  which,  after  a  feeble 
attempt  to  dispute  the  passage,  was  driven  from  its  position.  This  was  the 
only  opposition  encountered  till  the  columns  reached  the  more  open  country. 
About  midnight,  they  halted,  and  before  day-break  resumed  their  march.  It 
was  the  intention  of  General  Abercrombie  not  to  halt  again  till  he  was 
before  Port  Louis,  but  the  march  of  the  preceding  day,  though  short,  had 
been  so  extremely  harassing,  that  his  intention  could  not  be  persevered  in. 
The  men  were  greatly  exhausted  by  their  previous  exertions,  their  way 
having  lain  for  four  miles  among  thick  brushwood,  through  which  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  had  to  be  dragged,  with  a  degree  of  labour  almost  intolerable. 
The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  increased  by 
a  deficiency  of  water.  Several  men  and  two  officers  had  sunk  under  their 
exertions,  and  were  left  dead  on  the  march.  It  was  fortunate  that  these 
harassing  circumstances  were  not  aggravated  by  any  operations  of  the 
enemy ;  but  the  condition  of  the  troops  rendered  it  obviously  imprudent  to 
attempt  to  reach  Port  Louis  without  rest  About  noon,  therefore,  a  position 
was  taken  up  at  Moulin-a-Poudre,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  a  wood  stretching 
along  its  front,  and  extending  with  sdme  intervals  to  Port  Tiouis,  five  miles 
distant  In  the  afternoon,  the  French  General  de  Caen,  with  a  party  of 
cavalry  and  riflemen,  approached  the  British  lines  to  reconnoitre,  and  sur- 
prised a  small  picquet.      They  were  driven  back  and  pursued  by  some 
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light  compaaies.  A  few  men  were  killed,  and  the  general  himself  receired 
a  contusion  from  a  ball. 

Before  daylight,  on  the  following  day,  a  brigade,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut-coL  Macleod,  was  detached  to  attack  some  batteries,  the  possession 
of  which  was  necessary  to  enable  the  troops  to  draw  their  supplies  from  the 
fleet  Some  of  the  batteries  had  already  yielded  to  our  seamen ;  the  remainder 
were  evacuated  as  the  troops  approached.  At  five  o'clock,  the  main  body  of 
the  troops  was  put  in  motion.  It  shortly  afterwards  encountered  a  corps  of 
the  enemy,  who,  with  several  field-pieces,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  very 
favourable  for  making  an  attack  on  ^  head  of  the  column.  The  march  of 
the  British  troops  lay  along  a  narrow  road,  with  a  thick  wood  on  each  flank. 
On  meeting  the  enemy,  the  European  flank  battalion,  which  composed  tba 
advanced  guard,  formed  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  bad  and  broken 
ground  would  admit,  and  charged  the  enemy  with  such  spirit,  as  compelled 
them  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  and  many  killed  and  wounded ; 
but  this  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  fall  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  Major 
O'Keefe,  two  ofiicers  of  distinguished  ability.  There  was  a  signal -post  on 
a  hill,  called  the  Vivebot,  from  whence  every  movement  of  the  enemy  could 
be  discerned.  The  French  being  driven  from  their  position,  a  corps  ascended 
this  eminence,  removed  the  enemy's  flag,  and  hoisted  the  British  ensign  in 
its  place ;  which  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  planted  in  the  Mauritius. 

The  weather  still  continued  oppressive,  and  the  troops  were  greatly  ex- 
hausted.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the  lateness  of  the  day, 
rendered  desirable  a  suspension  of  active  operations  until  the  morning,  when 
a  general  attack  was  determined  upon.  During  the  night,  a  mistake  occurred, 
which  was  productive  of  unfortunate  results.  A  party  of  marines  arrived  to 
join  the  British  force ;  they  were  dressed,  as  customary  in  India,  in  white 
and  blue,  and  in  the  darkness  were  unhappily  mistaken  for  French  soldiers. 
An  alarm  was  given,  several  corps  stood  to  their  arms,  some  gave  fire,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  many  were  wounded,  and  a  few  killed.  But  mis- 
apprehension was  not  confined  to  the  British :  the  enemy  were  likewise  dis- 
turi)ed  by  a  false  alarm,  during  which,  it  has  been  said,  the  National 
Guards  betrayed  such  a  degree  of  irresolution,  as  had  considerable  effect  ia 
determining  the  events  of  the  following  day. 

On  the  approach  of  morning,  preparations  were  made  for  the  intended 
attack ;  but  tiiey  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  flag  of  truce  from 
General  de  Caen,  offering  to  capitulate  upon  conditions.  Three  of  the 
conditions  were,  that  the  troops  and  seamen  should  be  sent  to  France ;  that 
the  four  frigates  and  two  corvettes  in  the  harbour  should  be  retained  by  the 
French ;  and  that  inventories  should  be  taken  of  all  tiie  articles  belonging  to 
the  French  emperor,  and  such  articles  restored  to  him  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  General  de  Caen  did  not  then  foresee  that  this  last  article,  had  it 
been  complied  with,  would  produce  no  benefit  to  the  individual  in  whose 
favour  it  was  framed ;  it  was  not  then  anticipated  that  peace  never  would 
be  made  with  the  French  emperor,  nor  that  he  was  to  end  his  days  on  an 
island  in  the  Southern  Ocean  immeasurably  inferior  in  every  respect  to  that, 
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for  the  surrender  of  which,  General  de  Caen  was  negooiating ;  tliat  even 
over  that  narrow  and  barren  rook  he  should  hold  no  sovereignty,  but 
should  sojourn  there  a  prisoner  to  the  power  from  whose  victorious  forces 
such  insolent  terms  were  now  demanded.  The  articles  which  stipulated  for 
the  retention  of  the  shipping,  and  the  property  of  the  French  emperor,  were 
rejected ;  that  which  claimed  for  the  enemy's  troops  and  sciamen  immunity 
from  the  ordinary  fate  of  the  vanquished,  was  assented  to ; — a  fact  which 
could  not  fail  to  create  surprise  in  all  acquainted  with  the  relative  situations 
of  the  invading  and  defending  forces ;  while  it  was  equally  calculated  to 
excite  regret,  not  unmixed  with  indignation,  in  all  who  valued  the  honour 
of  the  British  arms.  That  such  a  condition  should  have  been  demanded  was 
nothing  remarkable ;  it  was  but  a  fresh  instance  of  that  in$«olent  pride,  which, 
in  modem  times,  had  invariably  marked  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the 
^  great  nation,"  and  which,  under  Napoleon  and  his  captains,  attained  its 
chmax ;  but  that  British  officers  should  have  been  found  to  yield  to  the 
demand,  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  the  military  history  of  his  country, 
which  call  up  on  the  cheek  of  an  Englishman  the  hue  of  shame.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  the  indulgence  thus  unreasonably  asked,  and  thus 
unreasonably  conceded.  We  were  in  a  condition  to  dictate  our  own  terms. 
VVe  had  reduced  the  enemy  to  an  offer  of  surrender,  with  only  a  part  of  the 
army  destined  to  tfte  undertaking ;  and,  during  the  progress  of  the  negocia- 
tion,  the  Cape  squadron  arrived  with  the  remaining  force,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  men.  To  the  British  army,  without  this  addition,  the  French 
could  have  offered  no  effectual  resistance ;  thus  reinforced,  all  pretext  for 
hesitation  was  removed ;  the  duty  of  the  British  general  was  clear,  and  his 
compliance  with  a  demand  quite  unusual,  and  almost  unprecedented,  cannot 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  national  honour> 
and  consequently  of  national  interest,  for  the  loss  of  the  one  involves  that  of 
the  other.  At  this  time,  it  was  more  important  than  at  any  previous  period, 
that  no  portion  of  either  should  be  sacrificed.  The  French  were  masters  of 
the  entire  Continent,  and  England  stood  alone  in  arms  against  the  people 
who  had  enslaved  all  Europe.  The  superiority  of  the  French  over  other 
nations  in  the  arts  of  war  had  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  themselves,  and 
implicitly  admitted  by  almost  all  the  world ;  and  to  this  universal  belief  in 
the  omnipotence  of  French  tactics,  and  immutabilify  of  French  fortune,, 
miioh  of  their  success  is  to  be  attributed.  It  was,  therefore,  of  immeasurable 
importance  to  break  the  charm  which  hung  over  these  alleged  invincibles, 
and  to  exhibit  them  as  ordinary  men.  To  beat  them,  and  then,  as  if 
alarmed  at  what  we  had  done — as  if  glad  to  be  rid  of  their  presence  upon 
any  terms — ^to  give  them  safe-conduct  to  their  own  shores,  was  to  confirm 
the  prejudice  from  which  such  fearful  consequences  had  flowed — to  sign 
and  seal  a  certificate  of  our  own  weakness  and  the  enemy's  strength,  and  to 
send  him  forth,  bearing,  under  the  hand  of  the  British  commanders,  a  testi- 
monial of  the  homage  of  England  to  the  great  idol  before  whom  all  Europe 
bowed.  Th6  pretence  for  such  acts  of  discreditable  submission  is  always, 
that  of  humanity — a  desire  to  curtail  the  horrors  of  war ;  but  here  the  hope 
of  offering  succeraful  resistance  to  the  invaders  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
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even  the  sanguine  mind  of  a  French  general;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that^  had  the  British  commanders  been  stedfast  in  rejecting  the 
obnoxious  article^  the  negooiation  would  have  come  to  an  end,  or  even  that 
its  progress  would  have  been  greatly  impeded.  But,  if  it  had — if  the  insane 
confidence  of  the  French  commander  in  the  good  star  of  his  country  had  led 
him  to  protract  the  surrender  of  the  island,  and  if  hostile  operations  had,  in 
consequence,  been  renewed,  on  his  head  would  have  rested  the  guilt  of  tlie 
additional  bloodshed.  The  British  general  would  only  have  discharged  his 
duty,  in  refusing  to  assent  to  terms  unsanctioned  by  the  usages  of  war. 
With  the  enemy  prostrate  and  powerless  at  his  feet,  there  was  but  one  safe 
and  honourable  course,  and,  in  departing  from  it,  he  committed  an  error, 
which,  judged  upon  military  and  national  principles,  must  be  pronounced 
unpardonable.  His  own  feelings,  doubtless,  prompted  him  to  treat  a  van- 
quished enemy  humanely  and  generously,  and  the  honour  of  his  country 
demanded  this;  but  those  estimable  feelings  were  indulged  to  an  undue 
extent,  when  he  forgot  the  distinction  between  a  victorious  and  a  beaten 
army,  and  suffered  the  one  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  other.  Conven- 
tions were  in  fashion  about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius,  and 
this  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  course  taken  there,  though  it  cannot 
excuse  it.  Such  temporizing  expedients  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated; 
they  are,  in  trujth,  no  more  beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity^ 
than  they  are  creditable  to  the  nation  which  submits  to  them.  War  is  a 
fertile  source  of  evil  and  misery,  but  no  rational  man  expects  to  see  the 
necessity  for  it  banished  from  the  world.  While  the  nature  of  man  remains 
unchanged,  war  will  occasionally  be  inevitable ;  and,  if  it  must  arise,  to  pur- 
sue it  with  vigour  and  decision  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  shorten  its  dura- 
tion, and  thus  to  diminish  the  mischief  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  To  cripple 
the  resources  of  an  enemy,  is  to  lead  him  to  desire  peace — to  restore  to  him 
the  men  we  have  vanquished,  to  be  again  employed  in  active  hostility  against 
those  whose  M^eakncss  has  released  them,  is  but  to  feed  the  flames  of  war, 
and  to  assist  in  perpetuating  their  ravages. 

The  prize  was  gained  at  comparatively  small  cost.  Our  loss  amounted  to 
only  twenty -nine  killed,  ninety-nine  wounded,  and  forty- five  missing.  The 
conquest  placed  in  our  possession  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  shipping 
-—some  of  the  latter  of  great  value,  the  island  having  long  been  the  dep^t 
for  tlie  prizes  made  by  the  French  privateers  in  the  Indian  seas.  At  home, 
the  island  was  justly  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  ae({uisition,  but  the  terms 
upon  which  it  was  obtained  excited  general  disgust,  and  became  the  subject 
both  of  private  and  public  reprobation. 

The  Mauritius  is  still  ours,  but  the  Island  of  Bourbon  was,  at  the  peace 
of  1814,  restored  to  the  French.  This  has  been  the  usual  course  of 
events — what  we  have  gained  by  arms,  we  have  lost  by  diplomacy ;  our 
soldiers  and  seamen  having  poured  out  their  blood  in  the  purchase  of  con^ 
quests,  to  be  calmly  yielded  up  by  the  liberality  or  the  incompetence  of  our 
statesmen.  The  island  of  Bourbon  is,  from  its  position,  of  less  importance 
than  the  Mauritius,  but  the  possession  of  both  is  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  Eastern  possesi^ions  and  commerce,  and,  by  smrcndcring  one,  we  have 
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GompromiBed  our  power  of  retaining  the  other.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  will 
be  ft  question,  whether  the  French  shall  recover  the  Mauritius,  or  the  English 
the  isle  of  Bourbon.  The  dominion  of  the  Tndian  seas  we  ought  never  to 
have  sorrendered ;  it  is  an  essential  appendage  to  our  commercial  greatness, 
and  to  the  safety  of  our  Asiatic  empire.  Never  was  a  more  mistaken 
policy,  than  to  settle  a  probable  enemy  upon  the  road  to  our  most  valuable 
possessions,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  which  is  the 
key  to  them. 

MiiutlUnitiif  Original  anH  ^tUtt. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Asiatic  Society^  7ih  of  May, — The  thirteenth  anniversary  meeting 
was  held  this  day ;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  M.P.,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council.  From  this  docu- 
ment, it  appeared  that  the  Council  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  selling  out 
a  portion  of  the  Society's  stock  in  the  Three  per  cents. ;  and  that  the  greatest 
attention  to  economy  would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Society's  income  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it.  A  larger  number  of  new  members  had  been  elected 
last  year  than  ordinary,  but  the  losses  had  been  greater  than  usual. 

The  Report  contained  brief  memoirs  of  several  of  the  members,  of  whom 
death  had  recently  deprived  the  Society ;  among  whom  were  Lieut.  Colonel 
James  Tod,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Annals  of  Bajasfhan  ;  Major  David 
Price,  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  Mahommedan  history ;  and  Colonel 
Broughtoo,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Society.  Among  other  topics,  the  Re- 
port alluded  to  the  withdrawal,  by  the  Bengal  Government,  of  the  patronage 
and  support  it  had  previously  extended  to  the  publication  of  standard  oriental 
works,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  in  Calcutta ; 
and  stated  that  a  deputation  had  waited  on  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chair- 
man of  the  East-India  Company,  and  afterwards  on  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  to  intercede  for  a  reversal  of  this  measure.  From  the  reception 
the  deputation  had  met  with,  and  from  the  attention  which  had  been  paid  to 
its  representadons,  the  Council  were  of  opinion  the  best  results  might  be  anti- 
cipated by  the  friends  of  Oriental  literature.  A  deputation  from  the  Society 
bad  also  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  urge  the  claims  of 
the  Society  for  public  accommodation ;  and  the  Council  had  grounds  for  hoping 
,  that  these  claims  would  be  acceded,  to  whenever  the  rooms  in  Somerset  House 
or  in  any  other  public  building  that  could  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Society,  became  vacant.  The  Report  then  adverted  to  the  operations 
of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund ;  and  specified  the  valuable  works  which 
that  institotion  had  published  since  the  last  anniversary.  After  referring  to  a 
proposition  that  would  be  submitted  to  the  meeting,  relative  to  the  formation 
of  a  separate  section  of  the  Society,  to  investigate  matters  connected  with 
agricnlture  and  conunerce,  in  relation  to  the  East,  the  Report  concluded  by 
expressing  the  acknowledgements  which  were  due  from  the  Society  to  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  for  its  continued 
liberality  towards  the  Society ;  and  by  calling  upon  the  members  for  renewed 
exertions  to  increase  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
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The  auditors'  re|>ort  on  the  financial  afbiri5  of  the  Society  was  then  read. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  auditors ;  and  their  report,  toge> 
ther  with  that  of  the  Council,  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  society. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspoodeoce 
of  the  Society,  in  an  able  speech,  gave  to  the  meeting  a  fiili  detui  of  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  East  that  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  during  the  preceding  year ;  and  particularly  referred  to  the  sng* 
gestion  which  had  been  made  to  it  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of 
Trade  and  Agriculture.  Thanks  were  unanimously  returned  to  Sir  Alexuider 
for  his  valuable  statement ;  which  he  was  requested  to  reduce  to  writing,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  published  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  a  committee  appointed  to  report  to 
the  Council,  on  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  tanying  into  effect  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  iIm  formatioii  of  a 
Committee  of  Trade  and  Agriculture,  in  relaUon  to  the  East;  aad  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Council  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideratioft  of  the 
Society  at  its  anniversary.  This  xeport  fully  concurred  in  the  expedieD«gp  «C 
adopting  the  proposed  plan ;  but  as  that  would  involve  the  necessity  of  aa 
additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  which  the  state  of  its  fbeds 
would  not  admit  of,  the  committee  was  compelled  to  recommend  that,  unless 
an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  members  proved  successful,  the  scheme 
should  at  least  be  postponed,  [After  the  meeting,  several  gentlemen  put  down 
their  names  as  annual  subscribers  to  the  proposed  committee.] 

William  Stanley  Clarke,  Esq.,  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Coancil 
for  their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year.  Allusion  had  been  made  in 
the  report  to  the  circumstance  that  the  chairman,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
Hon.  the  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company,  had  been  requested  to  accept 
the  office  of  Vice-Patron  of  the  Society.  As  he  was  the  humble  individual 
who  had  been  the  first  to  receive  that  honour,  he  could  not  allow  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  pass  without  returning  his  thanks  for  the  distinction. 

Seconded  by  Colonel  Strover,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  President  rose,  and  said  that  it  was  his  doty  to 
submit  to  the  meeting  such  observations  as  occurred  to  htm  on  the  annual 
proceedings  of  the  Society.  He,  in  common  with  every  member  present,  ex- 
perienced a  lively  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  continual  progress  of  the  Society 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted* 
In  the  increased  attendance  of  members,  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  an 
increased  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  Its  sphere  of  useAilness 
was  widely  extended ;  and  it  might  be  expected  to  become  still  more  so.  He 
felt  particular  gratification  is  congratulating  the  meeting  on  the  proposal  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  Society  for  establishing  a  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  Trade  in  relation  to  the  East.  That  suggestion  had  come  from  individuids 
of  such  eminence,  and  who  were  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  India,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  measure  did  not  acquire  as  much 
importance  from  the  movers,  as  from  its  own  intrinsic  worth.  The  manner 
in  which  the  natives  of  India  were  now  considered  in  this  country  was  another 
source  of  gratification.  Truer  ideas  were  now  formed  of  their  capacity,  dis- 
position, and  acquirements ;  and  he  needed  scarcely  to  remind  the  meeting 
that  to  obtain  such  accurate  ideas  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Society.  The 
plan  just  alluded  to  would  be  the  means  of  introducing  into  India  the  useful 
discoveries  of  Europe  in  arts  and  sdences;  but,  in  the  enconragement  lately 
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giTen  by  Government  to  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  the  East,  would 
be  found  the  true  efficient  for  those  ends ;  because,  after  all,  whatever  the 
Society  might  do  to  forward  the  objects  in  question,  the  results  would  still  be 
inferior  to  those  arising  from  individual  enterprise  directed  to  individual  in- 
terest. He  thought  he  did  not  assert  too  much  when  he  termed  this  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era.  As  the  proposal  relative  to  trade  and  agriculture 
must,  if  carried  into  efiect,  produce  increased  means  of  acquiring  information 
OB  the  capacity  of  the  different  nations  of  the  vast  empire  of  India,  he  hoped 
it  would  meet  with  encouragement,  not  only  from  the  Society,  but  from  those 
engaged  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East.  In  leaving  this  subject, 
whieh  had  called  for  congratulation,  he  must  refer  to  another  which  did  not 
present  an  equally  pleasing  aspect.  He  meant  the  discontinuing  of  printing 
fltandard  oriental  works,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  Government. 
Moat  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  doubtless  seen  the  able  remarks  of  the 
Saoacrit  professor  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  this  subject,  and  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  professor.  He  agreed  also  in  the  views  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment, for  spreading  the  English  language  among  the  natives;  but  he  felt  con- 
▼inced  that  that  object  could  only  be  attained  by  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
the  native  languages.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to  produce  a  feeling  of  repug- 
eance  to  such  a  plan  than  to  withdraw  the  encouragement  already  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  literature.  He  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  language  into  the  East ;  but  any  attempt  to  force  the  natives 
tQ  adopt  it  would,  he  felt  sure,  be  unsuccessful.  When  he  considered  how 
warmfy  dM  people  of  India  were  attached  to  their  own  learning  and  literature, 
it  was  not  probable^  that,  out  of  compliment  to  their  rulers,  they  would  adopt, 
aU  at  once,  another  language*  A  striking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation might  be  found  in  the  case  of  his  own  country,  Wales.  Though  Wales 
had  been  united  to  England  in  the  closest  and  most  faithful  intercourse  for 
MO  years,  the.  native  language  was  still  retained, — in  union  with  that  of 
England^ — ^but  still  retained.  Nothing  would  militate  more  against  the  free 
introduction  of  English  into  Wales  than  tijiat  to  discourage  Welch.  Poland 
was  another  instance  of  what  he  alleged.  Among  the  severities  which  had 
been  practised  towards  Poland,  nothing  had  generated  greater  acrimony  and 
iU-wiU  among  the  people  than  the  order  for  the  disuse  of  the  Polish  language ; 
fioTy  in  being  compelled  to  use  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  they  were 
perpetually  reminded  of  their  degradation  and  slavery.  He  considered,  there- 
fore, that  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  native  languages  in  India  could  not  be 
deeoMd  a  wise  one.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
duty,  had  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  on  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy«Chairman  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  on  this  subject ; 
and,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  representations  of  the  deputation  had,  in 
both  instances^  been  received,  he  hoped  the  efforts  of  the  Society  would  be 
attended  with  a  good  effect.  In  conclusion,  he  congratulated  the  meeting  on 
the  foil  attendance ;  and  trusted  that  every  one  would  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  by  exerting  himself  among  his  friends  to  procure  new  members. 
It  mast  be  obvious  that  the  funds  of  the  Society,  although  in  a  less  unfavour- 
able state  than  they  were  last  year,  were  still  inadequate  for  all  the  objects  of 
the  Society ;  and  na  question  came  before  the  Council  on  which  they  were 
not  cramped  in  their  deliberations  by  the  inability  of  th^  funds  to  meet  any 
additional  expense. 
Sir  George  Staunton,  in  rising  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right 
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Hon.  President,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  expatiate  on  his  merits  and  ser- 
vices ;  .they  were  well  known  to  all.  He  could  not,  however,  deny  bims^f 
the  gratification  of  pointing  out  two  instances  of  them,  which  had  occurred  that 
season.  The  first  was,  when,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  he  waited  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  lay  before  him  the  claims  of  the  Society  to 
some  public  building,  in  which  accommodation  could  be  afforded  for  the 
museum  aud  library  of  the  Society ;  and  the  other,  when  he  waited,  as  bad 
already  been  stated,  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Chair- 
roan  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  East-India  Company,  to  state  tbe  evils 
which  must  arise,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  natives  of  India,  if  the 
intention  of  discontinuing  all  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  native 
languages  was  persisted  in.  He  could  not  say  what  the  result  of  that  state- 
ment might  be,  but  the  able  manner  in  which  the  President  brought  it  forward, 
evidently  had  great  effect  on  the  eminent  persons  addressed.  He  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  President  had  acquired  fresh  claims  to  the  Society's 
gratitude*  As  some  of  the  members  might  think  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
invitation  that  the  Council  had  held  out  of  additional  subscription,  the  Society 
was  in  a  declining  state,  he  wished  to  express  his  opinion,  that  tbe  Society 
was  perfectly  equal  to  carry  into  effect  its  objects,  so  far  as  the  abstract  ques- 
tions of  literature  were  concerned.  The  reason  of  a  wish  to  augment  the  funds 
was  not  that  the  resources  of  the  Society  had  diminished,  but  that  its  pros- 
pects and  aims  had  enlarged.  Should  the  application  which  has  been  made  to 
enable  the  Society  to  carry  out  these  enlarged  views  fail,  still  the  Society 
would  continue  in  action.  It  would  still  publish  in  its  Transactions  the  valu- 
able papers  it  collected ;  and  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  under  the 
care  of  its  Right  Hon.  Chairman,  would  not,  he  was  sure,  relax  in  its  opera- 
tions. He  felt  convinced  that  the  Society  contained  within  itself  no  seeds  of 
decay;  though  it  certainly  might  not  occupy  so  high  a  station  as  it  would  if 
possessed  of  additional  funds.  Sir  George  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  Stanley  Clarke  requested  permission  to  make  an  observation,  as  tbe 
deputation  which  had  waited  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
been  spoken  of.  In  reference  to  that  subject,  he  could  venture  to  state,  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  extremely  anxious  for  the  intelligence  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  natives  of  India;  and  would  be  well  pleased  to  promote 
those  objects  in  every  way. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  given 
to  Maulavi  Mohammed  Ismdel  Khan,  the  King  of  Oude's  astronomer,  for  the 
favour  of  his  attendance  that  day :  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley  communicated  this  to  the  Maulavi,  who  returned  thanks 
in  Hindustani,  Sir  Gore  acting  as  interpreter.  The  Maulavi  concluded  his 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  Society  with  a  quotation  fi'om  a  Persian  classic, 
signifying  that,  were  every  hair  on  his  head  a  tongue,  they  would  not  suffice  to 
speak  his  gratitude. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  afterwards  voted,  respectivdy,  to  the 
Director,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Librarian  of  the  Society. 
Eight  new  members  of  council  were  elected;  all  the  officers  were  re-elected; 
and  the  meeting  concluded.  In  the  evening,  a  large  party  of  the  members 
and  their  friends  dined  together  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern. 
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SIR    CHARLES    W  I  L  K  I  N  S, 
K.H.  ;  D.C.L.;  r.R.s.;  &c.,  &c. 

Our  last  month's  obituary  announced  the  death  of  that  eminent  Oriental 
scholar,  Sir  Charles  Wilkins;  and  we  have  collected  a  few  particulars  of  his 
history  and  labours  from  authentic  sources. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  bom  in  1750,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  and,  in  the 
year  1770,  he  proceeded  to  Bengal,  as  a  writer  in  the  East-India  Com- 
pany's ciyil  service.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  placed  in  the  Secretary's  office, 
and  two  years  after,  he  was  sent  up  to  Malda,  to  assist  in  superintending 
the  Company's  factories  at  that  station. 

At  this  early  period  of  our  sway  in  India,  the  internal  administration  of 
affairs  in  Bengal  had  not  taken  that  consistent  form  which  it  has  since 
assumed;  and,  consequently,  the  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  so 
essentia]  to  the  due  adihinistration  of  justice  to  the  natives,  was,  with  a  very 
few  distinguished  exceptions,  generally  neglected  by  our  countrymen.  Mr. 
Wilkins  felt  at  once  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  acquisition ;  and,  im. 
pelled  by  predilections  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  a  superior  aptitude 
for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Bengali  and 
Persian :  these  were  soon  mastered  by  his  extraordinary  diligence  and 
capacity.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  first  efforts,  he  aimed  at  a  still 
higher  object,-— one  which  was  then  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  Europeans, 
requirrag  a  life  especially  devoted  from  infancy  to  its  study,  and  which  had 
been  preserved  by  its  sacred  guardians,  not  merely  from  foreigners,  but 
^m  all  but  the  privileged  castes  of  their  own  race  : — the  sacred  Sanskrit, 
with  its  antique  structure  and  mysterious  literature  and  science,  became  tlie 
object  of  his  invincible  perseverance.  From  the  preface  to  Mr.  Wilkins'  Sans- 
krit grammar,  as  well  as  from  the  assertion  contained  in  Mr.  Hastings'  let- 
ter, it  might  be  supposed  that  the  honour  of  being  the  first  among  Euro- 
peans who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  belongs  to 
Mr.  Halhed ;  but,  though  the  example  of  this  most  accomplished  scholar 
was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  turning  his  attention  to  the  language,  Mr. 
Halhed  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  more  than  a  glimpse  of  this  pri- 
maeval tongue.  Mr.  Halhed's  fame  as  an  oriental  scholar  rests  upon  his 
translation  of  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws  an(}  his  Bengali  grammar. 

The  prejudices  of  the  brahmins  had  been  removed  and  their  confidence 
won,  by  the  kindness  and  conciliatory  manners  of  our  countrymen,  and 
particularly  the  governor-general,  Warren  Hastings,  towards  them,  and 
the  other  natives  with  whom  we  were  brought  into  intercourse  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  and  the  extension  of  our  mercantile  pursuits.  The 
exertions  of  Mr.  Wilkins  were  crowned  with  complete  success ;  and  the 
Indian  public,  in  a  few  years,  heard  with  surprise  and  admiration  that  he 
had  not  merely  acquired  the  language,  but  had  read  some  of  its  finest  works, 
and  was  preparing  translations  of  those  which  appeared  to  possess  the  high- 
est interest.  To  understand  the  full  value  of  this  astonishing  effort,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  then  no  dictionaries  and  grammars 
Asiai,  Journ,  N.S.Vol.20.No.79.  Z 
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prepared  afler  tiie  European  manner;  and  Uiat  the  first  adventurer  on  tliis 
literary  ocean  might  be  considered  a  sort  of  Columbus,  venturing  to  explore 
unknown  regions.  Even  the  celebrated  baptist  missionary.  Dr.  Wro. 
Carey^  who  commenced  his  studies  nearly  thirty  years  later,  declared  that, 
after  all  that  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Sir  William  Jones,  he  was 
two  years  learning  merely  the  system  of  sandhi,  or  junction  of  the  letters 
of  the  language,  from  his  pandits ;  and  another  Orientalist,  much  more 
distinguished  than  even  Dr.  Carey,  has  made  a  nearly  similar  acknowledg- 
ment :  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  were  surmounted  by 
Mr.  Wilkins. 

The  governor-general  being  anxious  to  see  something  like  a  faithful 
version  from  the  Sanskrit  (for  the  few  translations  made  into  Persian  had 
conformed  so  servilely  to  Persian  idioms  and  notions,  that  they  gave 
anything  but  a  faithful  idea  of  the  original),  Mr.  Wilkins  sent  him  down 
to  Calcutta  his  translation  of  the  Bhdgavad  Gitdy  or  dialogue  between  the 
incarnate  god  Krishna  and  his  favourite  pupil  Arjun,  which  is  one  of  the 
many  episodes  of  the  Mahabhdraia^  the  great  national  epic  poem  of  the 
Hindus,  which  contains  a  hundred  thousand  couplets.  The  effect  which  this 
first  production  of  Mr.  Wilkins*  labours  had  upon  Warren  Hastings,  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  opinion  which,  at  a  recent  period,  though  the  glare 
of  novelty  was  past,  a  most  competent  judge,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler, 
has  expressed,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  ^^  executed  in  that  admirable  style 
of  severe  simplicity,  which  a  consummate  taste  can  only  reach."  Warren 
Hastings  was  so  captivated  with  this  exquisite  specimen  of  ancient  Indian 
theology  and  metaphysics,  as  well  as  with  the  translation,  that  he  sent  the 
work  home  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  wrote,  expressly,  to  request 
that  they  would  cause  it  to  be  made  known  to  Europe,  through  the  press. 
This  wish  was  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  extent  by  that  body ;  it  was  printed  in 
1785,  at  their  expense,  and  they  distributed  numerous  copies,  with  their 
usual  munificence ;  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  is  itself  a  tri- 
umphant  proof  of  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  his  mind,  and  the  bene- 
volent feelings  of  his  heart,  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  together  with  a  short 
and  appropriate  advertisement  from  the  Court  of  -Directors.  Indeed,  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  letter  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  no  other  memorial  remained 
of  his  existence,  posterity  would  pronounce  from  it,  that  he  was  both  a 
wise  and  a  good  man. 

The  effect  which  this  little  work,  of  only  156  pages,  including  notes, 
produced  upon  the  literary  public  in  England  and  throughout  Europe,  >vas 
electrical.  All  hailed  its  appearance  as  the  dawn  of  that  brilliant  light, 
which  has  subsequently  shone  with  so  much  lustre  \ti  the  productions  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Professor  Wilson,  &c.,  and  which  has 
dispelled  the  darkness  in  which  the  pedantry  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholars  had  involved  the  etymology  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  science  of  etymology  has  now  been  placed,  by  a  knowledge  of  San- 
skrit, upon  a  basis  which  nothing  can  shake ;  and  the  subsequent  researches 
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of  Boppy  ft  man  as  exeellent  as  he  is  erudite,  has  thrown  such  light  on  the 
eomparison  of  languages,  that  this  important  branch  of  knowledge  is  as 
superior  to  what  it  was,  as  the  labours  of  the  chemist  and  the  astronomer 
are  to  those  of  the  almost  forgotten  absurdities  of  the  alchymist  and  the 
astrologer. 

Sir  William  Jone%  on  his  arrival  in  Bengal,  in  the  year  1783,  where 
be  had  been  appointed  judge,  felt  his  ardour  rekindle  for  Oriental  studies, 
which  be  had  previously  relinquished  for  many  years,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  his  profession  (as  he  announced  in  bis  elegant 
grammar  of  the  Persian  language) ;  and,  besides  founding  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  he  was  impelled,  by  the  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Wil- 
kins'  success  had  excited,  notwithstanding  the  laborious  duties  of  his  judicial 
station,  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  sacred  literature  of  the  brahmins. 
He,  therefore,  applied  to  him  for  assistance  and  advice,  and  both  were 
liberally  granted.  Mr.  Wilkins,  soon  after,  shewed  Sir  William  Jones 
his  trandation  of  the  first  four  of  the  twelve  books  of  the  Institutes  of 
Menu.  Sir  William  was  so  delighted  with  the  work,  that  he  requested 
Mr.  Wilkins  not  to  proceed  with  it,  but  as  its  objects  were  so  much  con- 
nected with  his  own  legal  pursuits  that  he  would  allow  him  to  make  an 
entire  translation  of  such  an  extraordinary  relic  of  ancient  civilization  and 
wisdom.  This  request  was  generously  complied  with ;  and  the  use  of  what 
be  had  himself  prepared  in  the  way  of  translation,  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
publishing  that  primaeval  legislator,  was  conceded  to  his  distinguished  friend. 
Sir  William  Jones'  version  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice  here. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  a  fact  that  will  shew  the  extraordinary  resources 
and  fertility  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  talents.  His  friend,  the  celebrated  Nathaniel 
Bnusey  Halhed,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  had  just  completed  his  ele- 
gant grammar  of  the  Bengili  language,  but  there  were  no  Bengali  types  with 
which  to  print  it.  In  this  juncture,  Warren  Hastings,  who  was  anxious 
that  the  Company's  servants  should  have  every  facility  for  the  study  of  the 
native  languages,  himself  solicited  Mr.  Wilkins  to  prepare  a  fount  of 
Bengili  ^pe^  as  he  was  aware  that  he  had,  by  way  of  amusement,  made 
some  very  successful  experiments  in  that  way.  He  did  so;  and  the  work 
WW  brought  out  in  the  year  1778,  though  Mr.  Wilkins  was  "obliged  to 
charge  himself  with  all  the  various  occupations  of  the  metallurgist,  the 
engraver,  the  founder,  and  the  printer."  The  attempt  to  prepare  a 
fount  of  Bengali  types  in  London  had,  previously,  "egregiously  failed:" 
we  quote  Mr.  Halhed's  words.  There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which  his 
friend  Mr.  Halhed  has  only  faintly  alluded,  which  deserves  to  be  specially 
recorded,  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  great  ingenuity.  K  facsimile  of  a 
Bengali  letter  was  engraved  by  him,  and  added  to  the  work,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  cursive  style  of  the  writing  employed  in  Bengal.  The  Ndgari 
copies,  too,  which  Mr.  Wilkins  added  to  his  own  beautiful  Sanskrit  gram- 
mar, at  a  subsequent  period,  are  more  correct  and  elegant  than  can  be 
obtained  in  India  from  professed  writing-masters.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  after- 
wards induced  to  prepare  a  Persian  fount  of  types,  which  was  continued  to 
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be  used,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  for  printing  the  Company's  Regulations, 
notwithstanding  ail  the  improvements  that  more  enlarged  ex{7erience  might 
have  been  expected  to  introduce  into  this  branch  of  the  art. 

The  heaHh  of  Mr.  Wilkins  being  somewhat  impaired  by  a  residence 
of  sixteen  years  in  a  tropical  climate,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native 
country  in  1786,  after  leading  a  life  of  singular  exertion,  as  a  most 
active  Company's  servant,  as  well  as  a  scholar  of  unexampled  perse- 
verance. Here,  of  course,  he  became  acquainted  with  all  who  were  emi- 
nent in  literature  and  science,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. Warren  Hastings,  who  was  his  warm  patron  while  he  remained  in 
India,  continued  ever  after  his  attached  friend ;  and  the  death  of  that  great 
and  injured  man  alone  put  a  period  to  their  friendship.  Among  the  eminent 
individuals  with  whom  he  became  intimate  on  his  return  to  this  country,  may 
be  mentioned  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Major  Rennel,  the  great  geographer,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Marsden.  A  firm  and  mutual  regard  bound  them  all 
together  in  the  strongest  tics  of  friendship.  Four  of  these  excellent  men  are 
now  no  more ;  Mr.  Marsden — antiqua  homo  viriuie  ac  Jide — alone  re- 
mains to  remember  and  deplore  the  friends  whose  presence  once  gladdened, 
and  whose  playful  converse  enlivened,  the  hours  of  literary  ease  and  social  con- 
viviality. His  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wilkins  commenced  in  1787,  wbiob  was 
the  year  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to  this  country,  and  arose  out  of  the 
congenial  nature  of  their  literary  pursuits.  Mr.  Wilkins'  offer  to  afford  his 
valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Marsden,  indecyphering  the  inscriptions  onbisCufio 
coins,  was  the  occasion  of  this  distinguished  scholar  becoming  a  very  frequent 
visitor  at  his  house,  which  of  course  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  being  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  family;  and  when  Mr.  Marsden  retired  from 
his  situation  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  he  became  the  son-in-law  of  his 
old  and  esteemed  friend,  by  marrying  his  eldest  daughter.  There  is  still 
another  distinguished  name,  which  cannot  be  omitted  even  in  this  brief 
record.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  went 
to  India  (aft;erwards  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Dh^ctors  of  the  East-India 
Company),  by  whose  science  and  wonderful  penetration,  the  Hindu  system 
of  astronomy  was  laid  open  to  Europe,  was  one  of  Mr.  Wilkins'  warmest 
and  most  attached  friends. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Wilkins'  return,  while  residing  at  Bath,  he  published 
his  translation  of  the  Hiiopad^sa,  or  Fables  of  Pilpay,  from  the  Sanskrit 
language.  A  cotemporary  review  of  this  performance  designates  it  as 
**  a  curious  work,  that  may  be  consulted  as  a  useful  common-place  book  of 
Oriental  ethics,  or  a  storehouse  of  their  best  apophthegms,  illustrated  with 
apposite  fables." 

In  the  year  1800,  the  East-India  Company  resolved  to  have  a  libranan 
for  the  invaluable  collection  of  MSS.  of  which  they  had  become  possessed 
by  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  from  various  other  sources ;  and  they 
accordingly,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  own  members  (the  late  most 
amiable  Mr.  Edward  Parry,  brother-in-law  to  Lord  Bexley),  appointed  Mr. 
Wilkins  to  the  office.     This  situation  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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The  Company  founded  their  college*  at  Haileybury  in  1805;  and  they 
made  him  their  visitor  in  the  Oriental  department.  He  continued, 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment  till  the  end  of  last  year  inclusive^ 
without  a  single  exception,  to  examine,  twice  a  year,  the  whole  of  the 
students  in  the  various  Oriental  languages  taught  at  that  establishment,  as 
well  as  at  their  Military  Seminary,  Addiscombe :  a  singular  proof  of  vigo- 
rous health,  as  well  as  perfect  possession  of  faculties  at  such  an  advanced 
age.  The  wants  of  the  college  urged  him  to  prepare  and  publish  his  excel- 
lent Sanskrit  Grammar,t  which  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  simpli- 
city ;  and,  from  the  same  motive,  he  edited,  in  1806,  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  edition  of  Richardson's  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  which  he 
enhii^d  with  many  thousand  words.  The  second  volume  did  not  appear 
till  1810,  as  he  had  to  recast  the  whole  of  its  contents.  His  last  work  was 
the  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  which  he  published  in  1815.  There 
are  also  several  papers  by  him  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  of  Calcutta. 
That  which  contains  an  ancient  inscription  decyphered  by  him,  though  no 
pandit  could  read  it,  is  ample  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  perseverance 
and  sagacity.  I'here  is  also  a  translation  by  him  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
episode  of  '^  Dushmanta  and  Sakoontaldy*  in  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Re- 
pertory; and  he  likewise  published  a  small  portion  of  his  MS.  translation 
of  the  MahSbhdrata  in  the  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  other  small  contributions  of  his  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day;  and  his  assistance  was  always  willingly  and  liberally  afforded  to  those 
who  required  the  aid  of  his  great  resources.  His  last  effort  in  the  way  of 
literature  was  a  translation  of  a  large  antique  seal,  with  a  Sanskrit  inscrip- 
tion, in  an  ancient  and  obscure  form  of  Ndgari,  which  he  had  decyphered 
many  years  ago,  when  it  was  brought  home  after  the  close  of  the  last  Mah- 
ratta  war,  in  which  it  was  taken  among  the  booty  of  one  of  the  Mahratta 
camps.  This  will,  in  all  probability,  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

As  a  proof  of  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  he  was  not  only  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  that  the 
Institute  of  France,  so  careful  and  discriminating  in  its  selections,  made 
him  a  foreign  associate.  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  the  26th  June  1805,  and  he  had  diplomas  from  other 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad.  Sir  Charles  was  also  a  member  of  the  club 
which  was  established  by  Dr.  Johnson,  &c.,  and  immortalized  by  Goldsmith. 
In  1825,  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  presented  Mr.  Wilkins  with  the 
royal  medal,  bearing  the  following  inscription :  "  Carolo  Wilkins  Li- 
TEEATURiE  Sanscritje  Princtpi."     His  present  Majesty,  too,  about  three 

•  The  College  tyBtem  began  In  1805  at  Hertford  Castle,  where  the  profeiaorsand  ttudents  renudned  tiU 
HaOeybiuy  College  was  completed  in  Midsummer  1800.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  College  was  not 
laid  tiU  themhMay  1808. 

t  Mr.  Wilkins  began  to  print  a  grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  language  hi  the  year  1796,  while  residmg  In 
Kent;  but  hb  house  being  totally  consumed  by  fire,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  had  his  printing-press, 
the  few  pages  he  had  printcd-off  were  destroyed ;  and,  in  all  probability,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  motive  supplied  to  his  exertions  by  the  demands  of  the  Company^s  College,  we  should  never  have 
had  the  benefit  of  his  labours  on  this  subject.  In  the  preface  to  his  grammari  he  placos  this  event  one 
year  too  early. 
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years  ago,  when  bestowing  distinctions  upon  those  who  were  most  eminent 
in  literature  and  science,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Munster  and  the 
Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams- Wynn,  President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  accompanying  that  act  of  fovour 
with  the  Guelphic  order. 

A  cold,  accompanied  by  influenza,  brought  his  valuable  and  active  life 
to  a  termination ;  otherwise,  from  the  vigour  of  a  constitution,  that  bad 
never  been  injured  by  any  of  those  excesses  which  generally  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  disease  and  premature  decay,  he  might  have  survived  for  some  years 
longer. 

Sound  common  sense  was  the  characteristic  of  Sir  C.  Wilkins'  understand- 
ing ;  and  he  never  gave  way  to  those  flights  of  fancy,  which  tend  to  mislead 
men  from  the  sober  results  of  the  judgment, — a  quality  which  be  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  playful  and  agreeable  in  those  moments 
when  he  unbent  from  business ;  and  his  sallies  were  at  once  lively  and  hap- 
pily expressed.  His  friends  were  always  sure  of  a  kind  reception;  and 
his  hospitality  was  suited  to  his  position  in  life,  and  the  numerous  claims  of 
friendship.  To  the  many  applications,  often  of  the  most  inconsiderate  na- 
ture, to  which  his  official  station  rendered  him  peculiarly  liable,  he  shewed 
every  attention  that  was  consistent  with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  individual  to  have  enjoyed  so  many 
advantages.  Uniform  health,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  system  which  brought  him  from  India,  high  reputation,  easy 
circumstances,  an  alTectionate  family,  and  a  large  circle  of  attached  friends, 
may  be  said  to  have  made  his  life  a  round  of  rational  and  social  enjoyment 

Sir  Charles  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  he  h&s  leil  two  daugh- 
ters, and  by  Lady  Wilkins,  who  died  only  a  few  months  before  him,  be  has 
also  left  a  daughter.     He  had  no  son. 

Eminently  has  this  venerable  scholar  fulfilled  the  injunction  of  the  Arabian 
poet,  who  has  said,  so  happily  and  feelingly-— 

'^  Be  a  tale  worthy  of  remembrance; 
For  truly  the  life  of  man  is  but  a  tale." 

A  large  body  of  attached  friends  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  Ids 
memory  by  attending  his  remains  to  the  grave. 

We  may  observe,  that  a  ver}'  accurate  and  faithful  likeness  of  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins  has  recently  been  published. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ISKARDOH. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  notes  taken  by  Capt.  C.  M. 
Wade,  political  agent  at  Ludidna,  relative  to  the  territory  and  government  of 
Iskardoh  (in  Little  Tibet),  from  information  given  by  Char^h  Ali»  an  agent 
deputed  to  bim  by  Ahmed  Shab^  the  gelpo^  or  ruler  of  that  country,  and  which 
were  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  Noveml)er  last  :* 

Iskardoh  is  a  mountainous  country,  divided  into  valleys  of  various  extent. 
It  18  situated  towards  the  point  where  the  Belat  T^  and  Mus  Tak  mountains 
converge  and  separate  the  lofty  ledges  of  Tibet,  from  the  plains  and  valleys  of 
Turkistan  :  among  the  natives  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Beldestdn. 

The  tradition  is,  that  Alexander  the  Great  came  here  on  an  expedition 
towards  Khat4  or  Scythia  (modem  China),  and  that  the  Koteli  Mustak,  or  the 
Mustak  mountains,  which  lie  between  Y^rqand  and  Khat^  being  at  that  time 
impassable,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  severity  of  the  snow,  the  Macedonian 
baited  on  the  present  site  of  the  capital,  until  a  road  could  be  cleared  for  his 
passage;  when,  leaving  every  part  of  his  superfluous  baggage,  together  with 
(be  sick,  old,  and  infirm  of  his  troops,  behind,  in  a  fort  which  he  erected  while 
there,  he  advanced  against  Khata.  These  relics  of  the  army  founded  a  city, 
which  they  named  Iskandaria  or  Alexandria,  now  pronounced  Iskdrdoh. 

In  length,  the  territory  of  Iskardoh  is  estimated  to  be  a  journey  of  eleven 
days,  and  its  average  breadth  about  nine  days'  journey.  On  the  east,  it  is 
bounded  by  Lad^h,  which  is  a  journey  of  eleven  days  from  the  capital ;  and 
on  the  west,  by  Gilget,  a  journey  of  nine  days.  Yarqand  bounds  it  on  the 
north,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  days'  journey,  and  Kashmir,  on  the  south,  a 
journey  of  nine  days. 

No  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  population  of  the  country.  It  is 
said  to  amount  to  three  lakhs  of  families,  which  in  all  probability  greatly  exceeds 
the  actual  number.  The  people  are  divided  into  several  different  tribes,  but 
they  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Baldi.  Among  them  there  is  a  tribe 
called  Kerab,  the  members  of  which  are  enjoined  by  their  religious  laws  to 
follow  four  ordinances,  viz,  first,  to  destroy  their  female  infants ;  second,  not 
to  tell  falsehoods;  third,  not  to  desert  their  party  in  the  day  of  battle;  fourth, 
not  to  slander  any  one.  The  natives  are  described  to  be  of  a  phlegmatic 
disposition,  like  other  Tibetan  tribes.t  They  are  a  stout,  well-made  race  of 
people,  with  ruddy  complexions  and  good  features;  but  have  little  hair  on 
their  body,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  It  is  said,  they  are  deficient  in  enterprise, 
and  of  a  treacherous  and  designing  disposition.  Barley,  wheat,  and  flesh,  are 
the  chief  articles  of  food ;  rice  is  not  generally  used.  All  those  who  can  afford 
it  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea  at  their  breakfast,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  it  is  usual  with  them,  as  with  their  neighbours  of  Lad4kh,  to  greet  their 
visitors  with  a  cup  of  tea.  The  use  of  this  luxury  is  becoming  more  general 
than  it  was,  though  it  bears  a  high  price.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  dress 
of  the  people  from  their  neighbours  of  Ladakh.  The  wealthy  classes  generally 
wear  qabas  (a  kind  of  coat,  with  skirted  margin  all  round),  and  caps,  &c.; 
while  the  dress  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  jamahs  (another  kind  of  coat,  for- 
merly much  used  in  India);  it  resembles  the  vest  worn  by  the  Indian  dancing- 
girls,  and  is  made  of  patt6,  which  is  manufactured  both  of  a  coarse  and  fine 

•  Jouro.  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  for  November. 
'   t  Asiatic  phytiologists  maintain  the  opinion,  that  the  temperament  of  roan  is  afibcted  by  the  nature. 
of  the  animal  or  vegetable  productiim  on  which  he  Deeds;  and  the  phlegmatic  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  little  Tibet  is  accordingly  ascribed  to  barley,  millet,  and  fruits,  being  their  chief  articles  of  food. 
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quality,  from  goat's  wool.  They  wear  caps  of  the  same  stuff.  Cotton  is  not 
produced  here.  It  is  imported  from  Yarqand  to  Kashmir,  but  very  few  people 
shew  a  desire  to  wear  cotton  clothes.  Their  houses  are  mostly  made  of  layers 
of  stones  and  wood,  with  flat  roofs,  and  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  far 
projecting  roofs,  somewhat  similar  to  those  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Hima- 
laya range. 

The  common  religion  of  the  people  is  Muhammedan,  of  the  Shia  sect,  and 
the  followers  of  the  Im&m  Jdfar ;  but  towards  Gilget,  there  is  a  race  of  people 
which  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  well-defined  religious  system  :  some  of 
them  are  idolators,  and  worship  trees ;  while  others,  like  the  Hindus,  do  not 
eat  the  flesh  of  kine,  and  yet  profess  to  be  Muhammedans.  Tibetan  is  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  but  the  people  have  no  books  in  it.  They 
are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  L^mas,  and  receive  their  education,  which  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  chiefs  and  priesthood,  in  Persian.  They  have  no 
system  of  coinage  in  the  shape  of  rupees,  pice,  or  kouris.  The  only  means 
of  exchange  known  among  them  is  in  small  pieces  of  unwrought  gold,  which  is 
found  in  the  country  both  in  mines  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers. 

The  government  of  Isk4rdoh  is  absolute,  but  the  ruler,  Ahmad  Shah,  who 
claims  his  descent  from  Joseph,  the  prophet  of  the  Israelites,  is  mild  and  bene- 
volent ;  his  title  is  Ergh  may&m^  signifying  '  the  Lord  of  the  mountains ;'  but 
among  his  people  he  is  called  Gelpoy  or  '  king,'  and  his  tributaries  and  petty 
chiefs,  Ju.  He  usually  resides  in  the  fort  of  Iskardoh.  It  is  asserted,  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  present  ruler  has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  last  fourteen  generations.  He  does  not  owe  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  state,  being  subject  to  none  in  tribute  or  service ;  but  the  Sikhs  have 
attempted  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  Kashmir  in  that  direction,  which 
has  tended  to  excite  his  alarm  and  jealousy.  There  is  no  standing  army ;  the 
troops  of  Ahmad  Shdh  consist  of  his  vassals.  They  are  landed  proprietors, 
who  receive  no  regular  pay,  but  are  exempted  from  taxation  in  requital  of 
military  service.  Whenever  an  exigency  occurs  to  render  the  collection  of  a 
force  necessary,  the  ruler  calls  out  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  and  forms 
them  into  a  sort  of  militia.  He  provides  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  so 
long  as  they  may  be  kept  embodied ;  and  when  the  occasion  for  their  services 
is  over,  they  are  disarmed  and  dismissed.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  collected 
in  kind  in  the  following  form :— one  kharwar  of  wheat,  one  of  barley,  and  one 
of  mustard  or  millet,  are  levied  from  each  landholder.  Some  of  the  zemindars 
pay  their  rents  in  one  kharwdr  of  ghi  each,  instead  of  the  other  three  articles. 
A  kharwar  is  about  forty  seers  in  weight. 

About  a  year  and  a-half  ago,  a  report  was  received  of  the  Russians  having 
taken  Kapchaq,  and  arrived  at  Ilah,  which  is  a  great  entrepot  of  commerce. 
Between  Ilah  and  the  Russian  frontier  post  is  an  extensive  lake,  on  the  border 
of  which  the  Russians  are  stated  to  have  established  a  fort,  and  to  have  built 
a  town  in  its  vicinity.  Not  wishing  to  be  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Chinese  are  said  to  have  paid  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to  pur- 
chase peace.  The  chief  of  Ladakh  has  informed  the  Emperor  of  China,  that 
the  English  are  constructing  a  road  to  Kaughri,  which  is  situated  near  Ispitti* 
On  the  receipt  of  which  intelligence,  the  emperor  sent  a  Zandu,  or  personal 
inquiry,  to  Arzeng,  to  watch  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  quarter;  and  ordered, 
at  the  same  time,  his  garrison  of  Rodokh,  which  is  twelve  stages  from  Ladakh, 
to  be  reinforced  by  a  large  force. 
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«  CINNAMON  AND  PEARLa" 

The  descriptions  given  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainments,  of  the  island 
of  Serendib,  the  name  allotted  in  that  delightful  work  to  our  splendid  posses* 
sion  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon,  have  created  a  very  strong  interest  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  have  surrendered  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  the  perusal, 
towards  a  place  associated  with  every  thing  that  is  gorgeous  in  wealth,  and 
splendid  in  scenery.  The  arena  of  the  most  striking  adventures  of  Sinbad 
the  sailor,  even  when  divested  of  the  romance  of  the  Arab  legends,  possesses 
so  many  claims  to  admiration,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  poetically 
feeling  person  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a  scene  of  enchantment.  The  idea 
of  its  cinnamon-gardens,  and  fishery  for  pearls,  is  highly  exciting  to  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  though,  upon  a  closer  examination,  the  charms,  with  which 
these  have  been  invested  by  florid  writers,  may  fade  away,  other  productions 
less  celebrated  arrest  the  attention  and  captivate  the  senses,  while  the  general 
aspect  of  the  place  is  such  as  to  realize  our  notions  of  eastern,  fairy,  or  rather 
peri-land. 

Dnring  a  very  long  period  after  the  settlement  of  a  European  colony  in 
Ceylon,  very  little  information  could  be  obtained  respecting  the  state  of  the 
interior,  and  scarcely  any  thing  could  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
natives,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  government  of  Candy :  but  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  been  made,  in  the  last  few  years,  give  the  strongest 
hope  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  obstacles  which  still  impede 
the  exertions  of  those  who  constitute  the  directing  power,  will  be  overcome. 
The  whole  island  is  now  under  British  control,  and,  though  the  Government 
have  still  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  arising  from  native  indolence  and  igno- 
rance on  the  one  hand,  and  want  of  capital  on  the  other,  it  has  already  eflected 
ao  much  with  slender  means,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  result 
under  more  prosperous  circumstances.  While,  however,  so  much  has  been 
achieved,  so  much  still  in  progress,  and  there  is  such  strong  hope  of  the  success 
of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  the  authorities  at  Ceylon  have  to  endure 
the  mortification  of  being  misrepresented  in  England  in  works  which  the  talent 
employed  in  their  construction  has  rendered  deservedly  popular.  It  is  half 
amusing,  and  half  annoying,  both  provoking  and  ludicrous,  to  peruse  in  the 
place  where  the  scene  is  laid,  the  narratives  and  descriptions  of  persons  who 
gather  all  the  information  they  possess  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  take 
what  happens  to  suit  their  purpose,  without  inquiry  whether  it  be  true  or  false, 
or  whether  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  have  not  changed  since  the  period 
of  publication.  The  mistakes  of  a  writer  of  considerable  celebrity,  who  talked 
of  sailing  down  the  Ganges  in  a  bungalow,  and  who  deficribed  the  scenery  of 
Bengal  in  terms  more  appropriate  to  the  Himalaya,  were  only  reprehensible 
upon  the  score  of  taste,  since  no  injurious  impression  concerning  the  acts  of 
government  was  intended  to  be  made  upon  the  public  mind.  The  information 
extant  at  that  period,  1809  or  18)0,  was  also  exceedingly  scanty,  and  difficult 
of  access;  but  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  the  errors  into  which  Miss  Marti- 
neau  has  fallen  in  her  tale  entitled  ''  Cinnamon  and  Pearls."  Having  been 
favoured  with  a  perusal  of  a  series  of  letters  originally  published  in  the  Cet/loti 
Gazette,  containing  a  refutation  of  the  numerous  misrepresentations  con- 
tained in  a  story  which  has  been  extensively  perused,  and  much  admired  in 
England,  it  appears  to  be  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  maligned  parties  to  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  publication  of 
these  letters  upon  the  spot,  adds  considerably  to  their  authority,  since  no  one 
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in  their  senses  would  attempt  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  a  writer  of  ( 
by  statements  at  variance  with  facts  known  to  the  whole  of  the  commonitfy 
to  whom  the  vindication  is  addressed.  In  the  opening  part  of  the  work,  in 
which  the  reviewer  shews  that  Miss  Martineau  is  almost  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  upon  which  she  has  employed  her  pen ;  he  observes :  ^  It  is 
very  well  to  smile  at  such  absurdities,  but,  unfortunately,  for  one  person  who 
will  ever  read  their  contradiction,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  will  r^o^f  and 
believe  Miss  Martineau,  and  many  may  act  upon  that  belief."  It  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  a  fortunate  accident  which  has  o|)ened  a  wider  circulation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  to  a  document  calculated  to  in- 
terest those  who  have  regarded  our  Eastern  colonies  with  a  friendly  feeling. 

Miss  Martineau  dwells,  it  is  well  known,  at  great  length  upon  the  mise- 
rable condition  of  the  Cingalese  peasantry,  a  condition  which  she  entirely 
imputes  to  the  government  monopolies  of  Cinnamon  and  Pearls.  Not 
having  space  for  the  whole  of  the  remarks  made  by  our  author  upon  the 
extraordinary  representations  which  it  has  pleased  the  fair  political  economist 
to  promulgate  in  support  of  her  proposition,  we  must  be  content  with  a 
few  extracts,  and,  passing  over  at  present  the  first  letter,  commence  with 
No.  II.  The  writer  observes :  *'  The  story  of  '  Cinnamon  and  Pearls '  opena 
with  a  description  of  a  night  adventure  of  a  Ceylonese  peasant,  Rayo,  and 
his  betrothed  Marana.  They  are  described  as  being  too  poor  to  marry,  *  not 
having  money  enough  to  build  a  house,  and  provide  new  clothing.'  This  is 
plausible  enough,  but  I  should  strongly  suspect  that  no  single  case  could  be 
cited  in  this  island,  by  its  oldest  inhabitant,  where  a  couple  were  prevented 
from  marrying  N by  the  want  of  such  a  house  and  such  clothing  as  are  usually 
possessed  by  persons  in  the  situation  of  life  in  which  these  parties  are  supposed 
to  be.  As  a  remedy  of  this  evil  of  poverty,  a  little  innocent  poaching  sug- 
gests itself,  and  they  secretly  repair  to  the  chank  beds,  '  which  the  Ceylon 
government  guard,*  under  a  cruel  system  of  monopoly.  This  expedition  is 
undertaken  upon  a  raft  of  the  simplest  construction.  Rayo>  who  is  qualifying 
himself  as  a  pearl-diver,  reaches  the  chank  bed  in  safety,  and  raises  firom  their 
resting-place  some  of  these  prohibited  shells.  '  The  raft,'  says  Miss  Marti- 
neau, '  might  have  appeared  to  the  government  guard-boat,  even  to  close  ob- 
servation, to  be  no  more  than  a  piece  of  drifting  wood,  but  for  the  ^eams 
sent  forth  from  the  precious  stonss  with  which  Marana's  silver  hair-pins 
were  set.'  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  all  Ceylon  readers,  whether  anything 
can  be  more  completely  out  of  keeping  than  to  describe  a  Ceylonese  woman, 
who  wears  silver  hair-pins  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  as  desirous  gf 
obtaining  chanks  as  a  personal  ornament,  which  she  could  at  any  time  purchase 
for  a  comparative  trifle.  In  fact,  such  an  ornament  as  Marana's  hair-pin  is 
described  to  have  been,  would  have  purchased  half  a-dozen  houses,  and  the 
most  ample  assortment  of  bridal  attire,  male  and  female.  The  episode  of 
the  chank  beds  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the 
pearl-fishery.  Miss  Martineau  advances  the  opinion,  that '  if  the  Govem.- 
ment  would  give  away  its  pearl  banks  to  those  who  now  fish  those  banks  for 
the  scantiest  wages  which  will  support  life,  government  would  soon  gain  more 
in  a  year  from  the  pearls  of  Ceylon,  than  it  has  hitherto  gained  by  any  five 
fisheries.'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  clever  young  ladies  will  write  upon  subjects 
with  which  they  are  utterly  unacquainied'* 

Our  author  then  goes  on  to  shew  that  there  are  three  propositions  contained 
in  the  quoted  paragraph,  which  only  require  examination  to  be  confuted.  He 
denies  that  the  pearl-divers,  and  those  persons  engaged  in  the  fishery,  are 
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compelled  to  the  employment  for  the  scantiest  wages,  proving  the  contrary  by 
'tlie  statement  of  the  rate  of  remuneration,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  nume- 
rous volunteers  from  the  continent  of  India,  who,  attracted  by  the  gains  to  be 
iibtained,  flock  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  order  to  secure  a  participation  in 
them.  He  then  proceeds  to  refute  the  assertion  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
island  would  be  secured  by  the  -fishery  being  surrendered  to  the  hands  of  the 
peasants,  and  concludes  by  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  gem 
ivhidi  is  the  object  of  it :— "  The  pearl  oyster  of  Ceylon  is  considered  to  ai*- 
irive  at  perfection  in  its  seventh  year;  if  taken  before  that  period,  it  is  only  im- 
perfectly developed ;  if  taken  after  that  period,  it  is  found  to  have  decayed : 
the  oyster  dies^the  shell  opens — the  fleshy  part,  in  which  the  pearl  is  em- 
bedded, wastes  away,  and  the  pearls  disappear,  either  having  been  washed  into 
the  sand,  or  perished  by  decay.  The  art  of  fishing  for  Ceylon  pearls  consists, 
therefore,  in  keeping  up  the  most  rigid  inspection  of  the  pearl  banks,  so  that 
each  bank  may  be  fished  precisely  at  the  period  of  its  perfection,  each  bank 
being  available  for  about  twenty  days  in  seven  years.  If,  under  an  adherence 
to  this  necessary  condition,  the  banks  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  produc- 
tive to  supply  a  large  fisher}'  every  year,  we  should  have  large  annual  fisheries; 
but,  as  that  is  not  the  case,  in  some  years  the  fishery  is  small,  in  others  there 
is  no  fishery  at  all,  not  omitted  from  a  spirit  of  monopoly,  but  from  the  plain* 
est  principles  of  common  sense,  there  being  no  pearl  oysters  to  fish  which  had 
arrived  at  perfection.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  the  calm, 
which  commences  generally  about  the  dth  of  March,  and  which  lasts  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  days  at  the  utmost,  when  the  sea  is  clear  and  free  from 
currents,  that  the  operation  of  fishing  can  be  suceettfuUy  carried  on  in  the  deep 
waters^  where  the  banks  of  Ceylon  pearls  are  found.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
monopoly  of  the  pearl-fishery,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  '  monopoly.* 
The  pearls  are  sold  by  the  Ceylon  government  to  the  best  bidders,  and  their 
price  is  measured  by  the  price  of  pearls  in  other  markets  of  the  world,  which 
are  derived  from  other  sources  of  production,  Ceylon  having  no  natural  mono- 
poly of  them."  Here  follows  a  quotation  from  Miss  Martineau's  tale,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  insert,  since  her  illustrations  of  the  theories  of  her 
school,  regarding  political  economy,  are  so  widely  circulated,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  work. 
She  aigues  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  store  of  pearls  is  bound- 
less, which  it  is  not,  being  circumscribed  by  the  natural  causes  enumerated 
above.  She  next  imagines  that  freedom  of  fishing  would,  with  its  influx  of 
wealth,  produce  an  immediate,  or  at  least  rapid,  change  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Cingalese,  and  that  they  would  of  their  own  accord  commence 
those  public  works,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
island.  Thb  assumption  betrays  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  Asiatic  charac- 
ter. Commenting  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  our  author  observes :  "  If  the 
Ceylon  peasantry  were  permitted  to  fish  when  they  chose,  and  how  they  chose, 
the  pearl  banks,  would  the  colony  necessarily  become  more  rich  and  prosperous 
under  this  hypothetical  system,  than  under  the  actual  one  ?  In  discussing  this 
query,  let  me  first  inquire,  for  whose  benefit  is  the  sum  employed  which  is  now 
raised  under  the  present  system?  Unless  the  government  be  both  weak  and 
wicked,  it  is  employed  /or  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  The  true 
question  therefore,  is,  would  Ceylon  be  more  improved,  enriched,  and  ad- 
vanced, by  those  sums  which  the  natives  would  themselves  receive  for  pearls, 
were  their  fishery  as  open  as  the  fishery  of  turbot  in  the  channel,  or  by  the 
sums  received  under  what  is  called,  and  miscalled,  the  '  monopoly  system,' 
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and  applied  by  government  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  island  ?  Ceylon  i 
can  be  as  flourbhing  a  country  as  she  ought  to  be,  as  long  as  there  are  mo 
debouches  for  her  productions ;  in  other  words,  until  she  has  roads  which  will 
admit  of  the  transport  of  commodities  from  the  interior;  and,  above  all,  as  lo«g 
as  the  absence  of  the  means  of  irrigation  devotes  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
area  to  unnecessary  sterility." 

Now,  we  may  humbly  ask,  are  the  natives  sufficiently  acqaaintedwith  the 
nature  of  their  true  interests  to  volunteer  these  works,  or  have  we  not  too 
much  reason  to  suppose  thdt,  satisfied  with  the  means  of  procuring  food  aoA 
freedom  from  toil,  they  would  sit  down  contented  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
undertaking,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  advance  a  step  farther  in  pursuit  of 
advantages,  of  which  they  have  never  formed  a  distinct  notion  ?  Sound  les- 
sons in  political  economy  have  been  imparted  to  the  Ceylonese,  long  before 
Miss  Martineau  thought  of  writing  her  romance  of  "  Cinnamon  and  Pearls,'* 
as  the  following  extracts  from  a  journal  kept  in  1786,*  will  sufficiently  testify : 
"  I  asked  the  wannia  how  it  could  possibly  happen  that,  in  a  province  where 
there  were  so  many  rivers,  there  could  ever  be  a  want  of  water,  and  why  it 
was  impracticable  to  construct  a  dam  to  remedy  that  deficiency  ?  I  saw  I  was 
not  understood,  and  therefore  ordered  a  hollow  tree  to  be  brought,  and  prac- 
tically shewed  them  how  easily  my  project  might  be  accomplished.  They  then 
persisted  in  saying  that  the  scheme  might  have  answered  well  at  a  time  in 
which  Kotzair  was  well  populated,  but  that  works  of  that  magnitude  could 
not  be  executed  now  that  the  population  had  so  sensibly  diminished  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  and  small- 
pox ;  that  persons  now  only  cultivated  as  much  as  was  required  for  their  own 
annual  consumption.  ■  I  explained  to  the  wannia  and  many  of  the  people  that 
were  present,  that  this  was  the  very  means  by  which  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion was  prevented ;  that  if,  for  example,  every  landholder  cultivated  more 
than  was  necessary  for  his  own  support,  he  might  then  send  the  excess  of  his 
crop  to  Trincoroalee,  and  receive  the  value  of  it  in  exchange,  which  was  now 
done,  by  the  coast  people  (coast  of  Madras)  and  other  strangers,  who  thus 
impoverished  the  country  by  carrying  money  away  from  it,  which  never  came 
back,  as  we  had  no  produce  to  offer  them  in  return."  In  another  place,  our 
author  inculcated  the  same  doctrine,  in  the  following  manner :  *'  I  then  re- 
peated my  exhortations  respecting  the  improvements  of  agriculture,  and  in 
answer  to  the  remark  of  the  Moor  men,  that,  being  merchants  or  fishermen, 
they  cultivated  no  paddy  lands ;  I  told  them  that  their  condition  as  merchants 
was  in  itself  valuable  to  society,  but  roust  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  finally  in  their  own,  if  the  province  they  inhabited  produced  no  comnKK 
dity  to  export  in  exchange  for  that  which  was  imported,  and  that,  if  they  hoped 
eventually  to  become  possessed  of  property,  the  value  of  their  exports  must 
exceed  that  of  their  imports ;  that,  in  order  to  obtain  this  object,  if  really 
their  occupations  prevented  their  applying  themselves  to  agriculture,  they 
should  clear  the  high  lands,  and  plant  coco-nut,  areca,  teak,  and  bread-froit 
trees,  &c. ;  that,  if  each  of  them  would  at  once  plant  fifty  coco-nut  trees,  and 
add  ten  more  annually,  the  first  fifty  would  in  five  years  yield  produce,  and 
that  this  would  soon  become  a  profitable  concern,  as  all  the  inhabitants  would 

•  The  author  of  the  journal  quoted  above  was  Jacques  Fabrke  Van  Sanden,  governor  of  Trincoma- 
Ice,  hi  the  year  1788.  His  work  has  been  translated  from  the  Dutch  MS.  records,  and  gives  evidence 
of  a  tolerant  spirit  and  a  benevolent  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives,  for  which  his 
nation  have  not  been  celebrated  in  their  colonial  policy.  The  translation  was  published  in  Colombo  in 
1834,  and  forms  a  very  intcreslhig  document,  to  which  we  hope  to  return  In  some  future  page  of  (he 
Miadc  Journai* 
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in  ten  yeftrs  become  possessed  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  for  oil,  rope,  and  homo* 
consumption;  that  it  was  true  the  other  trees  would  require  more  time  before 
tbey  yielded  profit,  but  that  the  expense  of  planting  was  so  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them,  that  it  was  worthy  the 
experiment  I  added  that  I  myself  had  shortly  before  planted  coco-nut  trees 
which  had  already  shot  up,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  pay  them  a  little 
«ttention  to  obtain,  as  I  had  done,  considerable  profit." 

Observing  at  another  place  quantities  of  potter's  earth,  he  recommended  to 
the  persons  engaged  in  brick  and  tile-making,  for  the  use  of  government,  the 
employment  of  buflaloes,  instead  of  lazy  Malabars,  in  treading  it  down ;  4>ut  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  stimulating  power,  where  the  climate  does  not  compel  the 
people  to  labour  for  comforts,  and  where  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  are  easy 
of  attainment.  Those  perttons  who  possess  a  few,  or  even  one  coco*nut  tree, 
will  sit  down  quietly  beneath  its  shade,  eating  its  fruit  and  drinking  its  juice» 
and  employing  the  oil,  leaves,  and  fibres,  solely  as  the  means  of  their  own 
daily  support,  not  cultivating  more  than  is  necessary  for  themselves,  and  indif- 
ferent to  other  productions  of  the  earth,  while  it  continues  to  yield  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Too  many  instances  of  this  nature  occur  before 
the  eyes  of  those  who  have  opportunities  of  studying  the  native  character,  for 
any  doubt  to  remain  upon  the  subject :  improvement  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  the  act  of  the  government,  and  the  process  is  too  expensive  to  be  carried 
on  without  a  commensurate  revenue.  Our  author,  disappointed  by  the  non- 
productiveness  of  some  plantations  of  coco-nut  andareca  trees,  was  told  that, 
although  they  grew  luxuriantly,  they  yielded  no  fruit :  a  circumstance  which  was 
attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  ground.  "  The  people,"  he  continues, 
**  shewed  me  several  in  this  state,  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  words.  I  at  once 
explained  to  them  the  reason  of  this.  I  assured  them  that  the  ground  was 
fully  as  good  here  as  elsewhere,  perhaps  even  better ;  but  that  wild  trees, 
which  they  themselves  owned  were  hardly  good  as  fuel,  drew  the  best  saps 
from  the  earth,  and  deprived  the  fruit-trees  of  its  nutritious  aid;  that  the 
coco-nut  trees  were  full  grown,  because  in  that  respect  they  needed  no  more 
nourishment  than  jungle  trees ;  but  in  order  to  bear  fruit  they  required  the  sap 
which  was  now  diffused  among  trees  of  no  value.  I  besought  them  to  clear  away 
the  useless  bushes,  which  encumbered  the  fruit-trees,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
ashes,  which  would  serve  as  manure,  and  they  would  soon  perceive  that,  even 
if  they  planted  no  other  trees,  those  which  were  already  on  the  ground  would 
.flourish  luxuriantly." 

When  there  is  not  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance  and  laziness  to  contend 
against,  other  obstacles  arise,  owing  to  the  extreme  dislike  which  Asiatics 
entertain  to  adopt  any  thing  new.  When  our  traveller  offered  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  from  whom  he  augured  good,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paddy  fields,  six  young  coco-nut  trees,  and  stated  the  advantage  that 
would  be  derived  from  their  cultivation,  they  hesitated  about  accepting  the 
gift,  saying,  **  Why  should  we  do  all  this,  our  grandfathers  and  fathers  never 
did  so  ?"  The  same  reply  met  him  when  inquiring  why  the  children  were  not 
taught  to  read.  The  parents  bad  not  learned,  and  the  children  might  equally 
do  without  it.  In  some  places,  our  author  found  fruit-trees,  which  had  been 
planted  in  former  years,  neglected  and  rotting.  Such  a  state  of  things  forced 
upon  him  the  conviction,  ''  that  nothing  excepting  a  long  time,  excess  of 
patience  and  perseverance  in  principles  well  laid  down,  could  effect  the 
changes  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  civilization.*' 

The  efforts  of  the  government  were  retarded  from  the  causes  already  stated ; 
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but  although  it  has  done  much  towards  creating  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  « 
desire  to  benefit  by  an  exchange  of  product,  no  one,  wc  believe,  who  has  bad 
late  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Ceylon,  would  be  of  opinion  that  free  fishing  for  pearb 
would  effect  the  desired  end.  We  fear  that  the  pearls  would  be  exhausted  loag 
before  the  people  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  riches.  We  ha?e  no  desire  to  enter  into  the  defence  of  monopolies,  or 
to  combat  the  opinions  of  the  advocates  of  free-trade.  Restrictions  may  be 
very  injurious  to  people  who  either  have  learned,  or  may  be  easily  taught  to 
learn,  that  their  own  particular  and  individual  interests,  are  bound  up  witli 
those  of  the  public  at  large ;  but  when  the  multitude  not  only  object  to  beacfit 
their  immediate  descendants,  but  are  indifferent  to  their  personal  comforts, 
they  can  scarcely  be  left  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  their  own  devices,  with 
any  hope  of  a  good  result.  It  would  have  been  more  fair  towards  the  colony 
of  Ceylon,  and  certainly  more  advantageous  to  herself  and  to  the  public,  if 
Miss  Martineau  had,  in  inculcating  the  principles  illustrated  in  her  story  of 
"  Cinnamon  and  Pearls,"  laid  her  scene  in  some  region  of  Utopia,  when  she 
could  have  had  every  thing  her  own  way,  without  outraging  truth.  The  prac- 
tice of  political  economy  appears  in  the  abstract  not  to  be  more  difficult  than 
a  game  of  chess  to  an  experienced  player,  in  which  every  move  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon,  and  the  results  considered ;  but  unless  we  have  the  proper  number 
of  pawns  and  checks  upon  the  boat'd,  our  science  will  only  avail  to  divine 
some  expedient  by  which  their  absence  may  be  remedied,  and  at  any  rate  we 
must  begin  at  the  beginning.  This,  however.  Miss  Martineau  and  many  of  her 
predecessors  disdain  to  do ;  they  are  too  apt  to  take  a  great  many  things  for 
granted  which  have  no  existence ;  to  believe  that  they  have  all  the  castles, 
knights,  bishops,  and  pawns,  at  command,  and  to  advocate  means  totally  in^ 
adequate  to  the  end.  As  an  historical  account  of  Ceylon,  Miss  Martineau's 
narrative  is  worse  than  worthless.  She  talks  of  the  cruelty  of  sending  oat 
labourers  *'  half  naked"  to  their  toil,  while  the  real  hardship,  with  the  thenno* 
meter  above  eighty  degrees,  would  be  to  force  them  to  encumber  themselves 
with  clothing.  She  is  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  European  vegetables,  which  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
bazaar  in  abundance,  and  excellent  in  quality,  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the 
peas,  onions,  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  being  the  kolcoi,  which  has  been  brought 
from  the  Cape,  and  which  thrives  admirably.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a 
new  edition  of  '*  Cinnamon  and  Pearls,"  the  following  passage  will  be  altered  to 
Suit  the  real  state  of  the  case :  ''  If  any  one  in  Ceylon  has  a  £incy  for  pota- 
toes and  onions,  he  must  get  them  from  Bombay.  If  his  ambition  extends  to 
peas  and  cabbages,  he  must  wait  till  they  are  brought  from  England  I" 

Miss  Martineau  is  exceedingly  expert  in  making  a  giant,  but  her  method  of 
slaying  him  when  made  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  She  in  the  first  place  a»> 
sumes  that  the  peasants  of  Ceylon  are  prohibited  from  selling  ghee  to  the 
Arabs, -^of  which  people,  by  the  way,  not  more  than  twenty  customers  are  to 
be  found  in  the  island,— and  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  were  a  free  commerce 
permitted,  as  herds  of  buffiiloes  were  seen  feeding  amidst  the  rank  vegetatioB 
of  the  hills,  *'  many  a  peasant  wonld  have  gone  among  them  morning  and 
evening,  with  his  bottle  of  hide  over  his  shoulder."  It  may  be  very  easy  for 
a  person  to  talk  of  milking  wild  bufialoes,  while  quietly  seated  in  an  English 
drawing-room,  or  looking  on  at  the  dairy-maid's  task  with  the  kine  at  home; 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  encounter  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals  un» 
accustomed  to  the  process,  and  there  needs  no  government  edict  to  prevent 
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the  experiment,  which  could  be  only  made  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  the  protection  does  not  exist,  and 
that,  to  employ  the  Ceylonese  commentator's  words,  "Arabs,  camels,  and  all, 
if  they  were  in  the  island,"  and  willing  and  able  to  purchase  it,  might  solace 
themselves  with  ghee,  to  the  exportation  of  which  there  is  no  more  impediment 
than  can  be  experienced  in  England  in  exporting  broad-cloth.  *^  It  may  be 
very  well,"  continues  our  author,  '*  in  avowed  works  of  fiction,  such  as  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Philip  Quarles,  or  Peter  Wilkins,  to  describe  a  race  or  caste  of 
people,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  author ;  but  strict  adherence  to  accurate 
statement  is  an  imperative  duty,  when  the  parties  treated  of  have  a  real 
existence." 

Miss  Martineau  describes  the  languid  manner  in  which  the  cinnamon-peelers 
perform  their  task,  and  descants  at  length  upon  their  inadequate  remuneration, 
and  the  dreadful  state  of  destitution  consequent  upon  the  low  rate  of  their 
wages ;  as  a  set-off*,  we  subjoin  at  length  the  following  refutation : — "  A  cinna- 
mon-peeler may  be  estimated  to  deliver  in  averagely  about  five  pounds  weight 
of  cinnamon  per  day ;  for  the  first  and  second  sorts,  he  receives  the  same  rate 
of  remuueration,  being,  according  to  the  free-labour  prices  of  183^3,  four- 
pence  a  pound  in  the  preserved  gardens,  and  five-pence  three-farthings  if  the 
donamon  is  collected  in  private  property,  abandoned  gardens,  or  the  jungle, 
and  they  receive  three  half-pence  for  the  third  sort.  This  discrepancy  of  rate 
arises,  as  is  known  to  all  practical  persons,  from  the  greater  facility  of  peeling 
a  branch  of  larger  diameter,  on  account  of  the  more  easy  separation  of  the 
bark.  In  one  of  my  former  letters,  I  have  mentioned  that  six-pence  per  day 
is  the  general  and  ample  rate  of  labourers'  pay.  From  the  above  statement  it  is 
apparent  that  a  cinnamon-peeler's  average  rate  of  hire  is  at  least  one  shilling 
and  three-pence  per  day,  being  150  per  cent,  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 
To  state,  therefore,  that  labourers  so  amply  paid  are  so  wretched  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  dreadful  disease  of  Elephantiasis,  in  consequence  of  the  inevi- 
table poverty  of  their  diet,  is  to  deal  in  romance  and  not  in  reason.  Upon  the 
same  principle  of  calculation,  a  pearl-diver,  who  receives  three  pounds  sixteen- 
shillings  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  does  in  fact  receive  152  days'  wages  at 
six-pence  per  day ;  or,  taking  the  estimate  on  another  principle,  he  receives  on 
fishing-days  twenty-two  times  the  daily  wages  received  by  the  common  labour- 
erSy  which  afibrds  him  an  ample  fund  for  the  contingencies  incidental  to  his 
quitting  his  country  and  returning  to  it.  To  proceed  with  the  narrative.  The 
captain  of  the  peelers  complains  that,  although  the  bark  might  be  preserved 
from  spoliation,  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent  persons  from  **  entering  to 
pluck  tie/ruU  which  was  so  precious  to  the  people."  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  beard  this  fruit  considered  as  precious,  and  cannot  imagine  from 
whence  Miss  Martineau  derived  her  information.  Alice  (a  young  lady  who 
figures  in  the  work  under  review),  who  must  have  had  a  miraculous  acuflenesa 
of  smell,  is  charmed  with  the  **  rich  scent "  arising  from  the  rolls  of  the  bark.* 
*'  Though  the  hands  of  the  workmen  moved  languidly,  like  the  hands  of  othec 
workmen  who  do  not  labour  for  themselves,  though  the  process  of  peeling 
was  clumsy,  and  the  waste  of  material  excessive,  yet  such  quantities  of  bark 
Cell  from  innumerable  boughs  and  twigs  that  Alice  could  not  imagine  what  was 

•  Thetpiq^  gales  of  Ccykm  hare  been  much  landed  by  writen,  and  are  suppoeed  to  proceed  from  Uie 
Cinnamon  gardens,  it  eT«D  being  said  Uiat  the  perflime  is  wafted  out  to  sea  many  miles  tram  the  island. 
The  chmamon-tree  itself  does  not  emit  any  odour  to  the  breese*  it  l)eing  necessary  to  pull  off  a  leaf  or  a 
twig  before  the  senses  can  be  regaled  by  the  scent.  There  is,  however,  a  very  firagrant  flower  to  be 
flBoiMlgnyviog  in  the  dnoamon-garden,  which  has  the  property  of  exhaling  iu  perfume;  but  it  does 
not  beloag  to  the  tree,  although  casual  observers  may  attribute  the  odour  proceeding  from  it  to  the 
flnr-fjnncd  spice,  which  is  so  grateful  when  broken  in  the  hand. 
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to  be  done  with  it  all."  Now  here  there  are  as  many  mistakes  of  fact,  as 
lines.  The  bands  of  the  peelers,  stimulated  as  they  are  by  adequate  wage*, 
are  not  languid,  for  the/ree  labourer  peeled  in  1832,  at  the  ver^  same  rate 
which  the  compelled  labourer  peeled  for  in  1 828,  1829, 1 830  and  1831 .  Instead 
of  **  the  process  of  peeling  being  clumsy,"  it  is  remarkably  dexterous,  and 
might  be  said  scarcely  to  admit  of  improvement ;  and  as  for  not  labouriDg  for 
themselves,  they  were  as  much  employed  for  their  own  bene6t  as  the  journey* 
man  tailor  is,  when  he  is  stitching  the  suit  which  is  to  be  worn  by  the  custo- 
mer of  his  master.  Miss  Martineau  describes  the  packing  of  Cinnamon  in  the 
Government-gardens,  and  talks  of  *'  kneeling  groupes  with  each  a  chest  in  the 
centre,  a  heap  of  black  pepper  lying  beside  it,  to  strew  between  the  layers  of 
cinnamon,  and  pots  of  resin  wherewith  to  stop  the  seams  and  crevices  of  the 
chests."  Is  it  possible  for  narrative  to  be  more  inaccurate?  Cinnamon  never 
is  packed  in  the  gardens,  but  is  carried  in  bundles  to  the  sorting  store,  and 
there  sorted,  and  ultimately  embaled  for  exportation.  *'  In  the  eye  of  philosoph  j, 
there  may  be  but  little  difference  between  one  mode  of  preparation  and  ano- 
ther, but  as  a  statistical  datum,  in  a  work  of  political  economy,  it  is  objection- 
able in  the  extreme  " 

Miss  Martineau  accuses  the  Government,  in  more  than  one  place  in  her 
work,  of  burning  the  cinnamon  which  a  favourable  season  has  produced  in  too 
great  abundance ;  an  assertion  which  is  utterly  untrue,  the  surplus  being  ware- 
housed to  provide  a  supply  upon  any  future  emergence ;  the  effect  upon  the 
market  between  cinnamon  thus  withheld  and  cinnamon  burned,  may  be  the 
same ;  but  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  the  odium  of  the  monopoly,  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  the  lessened  value  of  testimony  not  in  strict  accordance 
to  fact,  are  disregarded.  Miss  Martineau  has  evidently  borrowed  many  of  her 
notions  regarding  Ceylon  from  Mr.  McCuUoch,  who,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  has,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  chosen  to  make  statements 
respecting  the  Cinnamon  and  Pearl  monopolies  of  Ceylon  at  complete  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  cannot  in  our  limited  space  enter  into  the 
statistical  details  which  the  Columbo  journals  afford,  and  which  prove  iocon- 
trovertibly  that  the  head  of  the  school,  to  which  Miss  Martineau  belongs,  has 
been  misled  himself  by  wrong  information,  or  that  he  has  deemed  it  expedient 
to  support  his  theory  by  a  perversion  of  the  truth.  Nothing  save  the  most 
entire  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  in  the  absence  of  any  unworthy  motive 
could  occasion  the  supposition  that  "  native  energies  "  are  weighed  down  by 
vexatious  restraints ;  the  real  wants  of  Ceylon  are  concentrated  capital  to  be 
applied  to  elementary  public  improvements,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  the  opening 
of  canab,  the  widening  of  rivers,  and  which  will  stimulate  the  labours  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  afford  the  means  of  transport  to  the  commodities  produced. 
It  is  from  the  extraordinary  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate,  which  are  both 
to  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  richest  productions  of  the  earth,  rather 
than  to  the  *'  industrious  energies  "  of  the  inhabitants,  that  we  may  expect  to 
derive  all  the  benefit  arising  from  prosperous  commerce ;  and  nothing  seems  to 
be  more  desirable  than  the  exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the 
colony,  since  the  errors  and  misstatements  which  have  been  printed  and  re- 
printed, until  they  have  almost  come  to  be  undisputed  authority,  have  done, 
and  still  must  continue  to  do,  much  towards  the  prevention  of  the  investments 
of  large  sums  in  a  commerce  which  capitalists  now  regard  with  natural  dis- 
trust. 

Bfiss  Martineau  tells  us,  and  with  truth,  that  Ceylon  possesses  the  most 
valuable  woods :  the  "  jack-wood,  rivalling  the  finest  mahogany,  ebony,  satin- 
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vrood,  calamander,-  groMring  like  thorns  in  the  thicket,  yet  the  natural  proprie* 
tvri  of  this  ivealthy  to  which  the  world  looked  with  longing  eyes,  were  half-fed 
and  not  clothed,  while  their  English  fellow-subjects,  located  in  a  far  less  favour- 
able habitation,  were  taxed  to  afford  them  such  meagre  support  as  they  had." 
Our  critic,  in  noticing  this  passage,  inquires  whether  Miss  Martineau  ever 
asked  herself  what  was  the  reason  that  the  "  world,"  with  its  '*  longing  eyes," 
did  not  get  possession  of  these  valuable  woods.  "  Does  she,"  he  continues, 
**  suppose  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  tree  standing  in  the  midst  of 
an  unpenetrated  jungle,  and  a  squared  log,  lying  on  the  beach  of  a  harbour 
for  transport  ?  From  the  total  absence  of  roads,  as  well  as  of  water-carriage, 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  the  expense  of  bringing  down  these  woods  from 
the  primseval  forest,  where  they  are  doomed  to  flourish  and  to  fade,  would  be 
so  enormous  as  to  yield  no  profit  for  the  trouble  of  conveying  them.  In 
many  places,  they  could  only  be  conveyed  on  bullocks  or  on  men's  shoulders, 
and,  as  an  available  ingredient  of  wealth,  they  are  about  as  useless  ^s  the  gold 
in  Robinson  Crusoe's  island.  If  Miss  Martineau  is  under  the  delusion  of  sup- 
posing that  the  natives  themselves  can,  and  will  voluntarily,  make  these  roads, 
canals,  &c.,  and  that  there  is  either  knowledge,  combination,  or  capital  among 
them  to  effect  such  a  purpose,  she  is  egregiously  mistaken.  Nothing  can  effect 
such  improvements  but  revenue,  in  other  words,  concentrated  capital  judicious- 
ly applied.  Miss  Martineau  would  not  permit  the  cinnamon  and  pearls  of 
Ceylon  to  be  sold  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  trans- 
muted into  roads,  and  canals,  and  railroads ;  so  that  produce,  which  is  now 
hermetically  sealed  by  natural  impediments,  might  find  a  vent|^  and  gladden 
the  world  with  its  longing  eyes.  She  insists  that,  if  the  natives  were  allowed 
to  sell  their  own  cinnamon,  and  their  own  pearls,  all  these  improvements 
would  rapidly  succeed.  In  the  true  solution  of  these  antagonist  propositions 
are  involved  the  deepest  interests  of  colonial  policy."  That  the  natives  would 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  afforded  to  them  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  system  of  monopoly,  may  be  justly  doubted ;  but  of  the  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  effect  every  desirable  object,  there  is  ample  proof. 
Having  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  journal  of  Mr.  Brookes,  master- 
attendant  of  Trincomalee,  during  the  period  employed  by  him  in  exploring 
and  surveying  the  Mahavillagana  in  1833,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the 
readers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  with  an  extract,  which  will  shew  that  the 
authorities  at  Ceylon  are  not  inattentive  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  or  unwilling  to  engage  in  objects  of  public  utility :  **  The  only 
export  from  Trincomalie  is  timber,  chiefly  consisting  of  halmaniel  ebony, 
and  satin-wood,  well  known  for  their  valuable  qualities.  They  at  present 
form  a  small  return  for  the  great  quantity  of  grain  and  cloth  imported.  Satin 
and  ebony  grow  in  all  the  jungle  about  Trincomalie,  especially  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  Halmaniel  is  chiefly  procured  in  the  interior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
havillaganga,  cut  during  the  dry  season,  but  remains  in  the  forest  for  many 
months  before  it  is  rafted  down.  Should  the  wood- cutters,  who  are  generally 
inhabitants  of  Trincomalie,  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  neglected  to 
take  advantage  of  the  full  rise,  they  lose  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  rafts 
down.  Circumstances  of  this  nature  often  occur;  when  the  timber  must 
remain  another  year,  to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  the  timber-merchant.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  becomes  deteriorated  from  rot,  and  is  liable  to  be  stolen  or 
washed  away  by  a  sudden  overflow  of  the  banks.  An  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred in  January  last,  when  375  logs  of  timber  were  lost  in  the  Virgel.  I  am 
also  aware  that  timber  has  been  detained  in  the  jungle  by  neglect  till  it  became 
Asfa/Jof/r.  N.H.VoL  20.  ^o.li).  2  B 
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so  decayed  as  to  fetch  only  one-sixth  of  its  original  value.  If,  therefore,  tbe 
river  were  opened,  timber  would  be  no  sooner  cut  than  floated  down,  and  tbe 
merchant  be  enabled  to  exercise  an  efficient  superintendance  oyer  his  properiy. 
At  present,  being  obliged  to  advance  wages  to  the  wood-cutters,  he  is  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy,  and  instances  are  not  unfrequent  of  timber  which  has 
been  felled  for  one  person  being  sold  to  another. 

*'  As  another  proof  of  the  necessity  of  removing  these  impediments  (setting 
aside  advantages  that  must  eventually  accrue  to  government),  I  would  reaMu-k 
that  timber  in  the  forests  is  cut  into  logs  about  eighteen- feet  long,  and  twelve 
inches  square,  although  the  trees  are  capable  of  furnishing  logs  of  a  much 
larger  size.  Timber  thus  reduced  in  size  must  also  be  so  in  value.  It  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  that  the  timber  now  brought  down  the  Mahavilla- 
ganga,  is  of  a  kind  that  will  float,  whilst  ebony,  satin,  callaroander,  and  iron- 
wood,  abundance  of  which  are  to  be  found  growing  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
Tarobankadewa  and  Vedah  country,  being  too  heavy  to  float,  are  altogether 
neglected.  If  the  river  were  opened,  boats,  canoes,  and  rafts,  would  be  able 
to  convey  these  woods  to  a  market,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  undertaking  would  soon  repay  the 
expenses."  Whether  the  precise  suggestions  proposed  by  Mr.  Brooke  were 
adopted,  we  have  no  immediate  means  of  ascertaining.  We  only  know  that 
the  government  is  actively  employed  in  opening  such  channels  of  communica- 
tion, whether  by  land  or  by  water,  as  appears  to  it  to  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  interests  of  the  community.  That  encouragement,  rather  than  prohibi- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  products  of  the  land,  is  aflbrded,  notwith- 
standing the  monstrous  monopoly  of  cinnamon,  can  be  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  and,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  we  appeal  to  a  document  which  no 
one  can  dispute.  Miss  Martineau  attributes  the  diseases,  consequent  on  the 
poor  way  of  living  of  the  peasantry  of  Ceylon,  to  the  want  of  seasoning  to 
their  food ;  adding,  that  monkeys  may  gather  pepper  and  cardamums,  but  the 
people  must  go  without.  **  If,"  she  continues,  "  they  were  allowed  to  grow 
as  much  pepper  as  they  pleased,  and  sell  it  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  ft 
is  wished  for,  they  would  have  a  great  deal  of  money  wherewith  to  buy  things 
which  the  government  could  sell  much  more  profitably  than  pepper."  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  pepper  was  required  for  the  packing  of  cinnamon,  which  was 
until  lately  procured  from  the  Malabar  coast.  The  absence  of  this  spice  in  the 
markets  of  the  island,  where  it  was  known  that  the  finest  quality  could  be 
produced,  induced  the  government  to  publish  the  following  notice,  with  a  view 
of  encouraging  its  cultivation  : — 

*•  Government  Advertisement.  Pepper.  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
being  desirous  to  aflbrd  every  encouragement  to  the  cultivators  of  this  article 
of  colonial  produce,  has  authorized  the  export  and  import  warehouse-keepers 
in  Colombo,  and  the  collector  of  Galle,  to  receive  on  account  of  Government, 
until  further  orders,  such  quantities  of  pepper  as  may  be  tendered  of  a  suffi- 
ciently good  quality,  being  fxm&'fide  the  produce  of  this  island,  and  immediate 
payment  to  be  made  to  the  party  or  parties  delivering  the  same,  at  the  rate  of 
nine  shillings  per  parra,  and  in  proportion  for  a  less  quantity.  Notice  of  this 
circumstance  is  therefore  given  to  the  inhabitants  cultivating  pepper,  in  order 
that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their  produce 
accordingly.  By  his  Excellency's  command.  Signed.  John  Rodney,  Chief 
Sec.  to  Govt.    Colombo,  I7th  Nov.  1827" 

In  the  first  year,  the  number  of  parras  offered  for  sale  was  forty-six,  and  this 
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in  five  years  afterwards,  1831,  amounted  to  6,955.  It  having  now  become  evi- 
dent that  the  cultivation  was  rapidly  increasing,  the  quantity  tendered  having 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  government,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  lower 
the  price  offered,  which,  although  below  that  at  which  contracts  had  been  pre- 
▼ioudy  procured,  was  productive  of  a  loss  of  almost  twenty-four  per  cent,  on 
the  sale  in  England,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  a  bounty ;  great  cai>- 
tion  was,  however,  necessary  in  effecting  this  object,  as  a  sudden  diminution 
would  have  been  productive  of  much  disappointment  to  the  grower,  and 
wotild,  in  consequence,  have  checked  the  rapidly  increasing  cultivation.  A 
notice  was,  therefore,  published  in  1831,  stating  that  the  price  would  be  re- 
duced to  eight  shillings  per  parra  from  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1832,  and  it  is  intended 
that  this  reduction  should  gradually  continue,  until  the  trade  may  be  left  to 
haelf. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  annihilating  the  trade  of  Ceylon,  the  government 
ia  thus  progressively  opening  a  new  source  of  wealth,  which,  but  for  its 
interference,  might  have  remained  closed  for  ever.  It  need  scarcely  be  men- 
tioiied,  that  all  the  restrictions  respecting  the  private  cultivation  of  cinnamon 
have  ceased,  although  it  is  still  subject  to  an  export  duty  of  three  shillings  per 
povnd*  This  latter  fact,  however,  Miss  Martineau  does  not  seem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  for,  in  dilating  on  the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  she  says 
that  a  cultivator  may  take  his  cinnamon  on  board  any  ship  of  any  nation,  and 
adl  it  for  what  he  can  get.  There  can  be  nothing  more  gratifying  to  a  bene- 
volent mind  than  to  see  the  advantages  attendant  upon  commerce  extending 
themselves  to  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people ;  but,  while  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  before  us,  we  question  whether  the  new  system  could  have  been 
iatrodnced  with  the  same  expectation  of  a  successful  result,  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  our  sense  of  justice  is  offended  by  aspersions,  which  even  the  old 
Dutch  government  did  not  merit.  Miss  Martineau  chooses  to  suppose  that 
the  natives  were  prevented  from  digging  for  the  precious  stones  which  Ceylon 
produces — from  enriching  themselves  by  the  sale  of  ivory  and  of  tortoise-shell, 
which  she  says  ^  may  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  polishing."  No  impediments 
ever  exbted  to  the  search  after  gems ;  a  premium  of  three  shillings  per  tail 
was  offered  by  government,  the  head  being  too  bulky  for  transfer,  to  any 
motive  killed  by  a  native,  the  injuries  committed  upon  private  property  by  those 
animals  rendering  the  authorities  desirous  to  destroy  them ;  and  so  little  tor- 
toise-shell is  found  upon  the  island,  that  the  material  for  the  combs  worn  by 
the  Datives  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  Maldives.  Yet,  the  apparent  authority 
with  which  these  and  many  other  similar  statements  are  advanced,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  carry  conviction  of  their  truth  to  those  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
better  information. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
No.  IV. — Conquest  or  tbv  Dotch  Sbttlzhknts. 

The  attention  of  Lord  Minlo  was  directed,  with  laudable  perseverance, 
to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  enemy  in  the  East.  He  understood 
the  value  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  securing 
them.  The  subjection  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  to  the 
dominion  of  France,  had  placed  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  hands  of  England's  most  inveterate  foe.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  the  settlements  in  Java. 
The  British  Cabinet  suggested  the  blockading  of  those  islands ;  the  more 
vigorous  policy  of  Lord  Minto  planned  and  directed  their  conquest.  They 
were,  in  succession,  attacked  with  the  same  spirit  that  was  displayed  in 
the  movements  against  the  French  Islands,  and  the  expeditions  were  followed 
by  the  same  results. 

The  first  attack  was  on  the  Island  of  Amboyna,  a  place  which  has  at- 
tained an  infamous  celebrity,  from  the  atrocities  of  which  it  was  once  the 
scene.  The  island  had  been  taken  by  the  British  during  the  first  war  with 
revolutionary  France,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  since  that 
period,  it  was  understood  that  the  means  of  defence  had  been  greatly  aug- 
mented,  and  that  several  additional  works  had  been  raised  at  considerable 
labour  and  cost.  The  principal  fortress  had,  however,  the  radical  defect  of 
being  overlooked  and  commanded  by  eminences  of  superior  height.  The 
naval  part  of  the  expedition  designed  for  the  reduction  of  Amboyna,  con* 
sisted  of  the  Dover  Capt.  Tucker,  the  Cornwallis  Capt.  Montague,  and 
a  sloop  commanded  by  Capt.  Spencer :  the  chief  command  was  intrusted 
to  the  first-named  officer.  The  military  force,  composed  of  a  part  of  the 
Company's  Madras  European  Regiment,  and  a  small  body  of  artillery,  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Court. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  February  1810,  the  plan  of  attack  was 
arranged  by  the  commanders,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  ex- 
pedition was  in  motion.  By  a  series  of  very  skilful  and  well-executed  ma- 
noeuvres, the  attack  was  kept  concealed  from  the  enemy  till  it  was  too  late 
to  offer  any  successful  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  British  force.  When 
the  vessels  got  under  weigh,  they  stood  across  the  bay,  as  if  intending  to 
work  out  to  sea ;  but,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  the  sails,  they  were 
kept  drifting  towards  the  landing-place:  the  boats  in  the  meantime  were  all 
out,  with  the  men  in  them,  but  were  kept  on  that  side  of  the  ships  which 
was  out  of  the  enemy's  sight.  On  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  shore,  the  ships,  according  to  signal,  bore  up  together ;  and,  when  within 
about  a  cable's  length  of  the  landing-place,  the  boats  were  all  slipped  at 
the  same  moment :  the  ships  immediately  opened  their  fire  upon  the  batte- 
ries, and  the  party  in  the  boats  proceeded  to  land  without  opposition.  The 
entire  force  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  four  hundred  men.  It  was 
immediately  on  its  landing  formed  into  two  divisions ;  the  first,  under  Capt. 
Phillips,  proceeded  to  attack  one  of  the  batteries,  which,  though  defended 
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with  obstinate  bravery,  was  finally  carried,  and  three  of  the  guns  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  enemy  in  his  retreat. 

With  the  other  division  of  the  British  force,  Capt  Court  had  advanced 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  principal  fort.  It  being  inexpedient  to 
make  the  attack  in  front,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  circuitous  and  most 
fatiguing  line  of  march.  Vast  steeps  had  to  be  ascended  and  descended 
successively,  for  five  hours,  and  it  was  frequently  necessary  for  the  men  to 
use  their  bands  to  assist  their  progress,  and  to  trust  for  safety  to  the  hold 
which  they  were  able  to  gain  upon  the  slight  and  thinly  scattered  shrubs. 
These  difficulties  being  surmounted,  the  British  reached  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  enemy's  position.  The  perseverance  which  had  been  dis- 
played seems  to  have  struck  the  garrison  with  panic,  for  they  immediately 
spiked  their  guns  and  retreated.  On  the  following  day,  the  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  British  force,  the  number  of  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  That  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  above  thirteen  hundred  men, 
and  was  supported  by  two  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance.  The 
surrender  of  Amboyna  was  followed  by  that  of  the  subordinate  islands, 
im  in  number. 

Another  brilliant  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Banda  Neira,  the  principal 
of  the  sjiice  islands :  this  took  place  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The 
service  was  performed  by  Capt.  Cole,  who  had  been  despatched  from  India 
with  the  Caroline,  PiedmontaisCy  and  Baracouta^  to  the  relief  of  the 
division  off  Amboyna.  Captain  Cole  had  requested  from  Admiral  Davy 
permission  to  attack  some  of  the  enemy*s  settlements,  which  lay  in  his  way, 
and  it  was  granted  ;  but  not  without  a  cautionary  intimation  of  the  dispro- 
portionate strength  of  Banda  Neira  to  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Not  dis- 
mayed by  this  warning,  Capt.  Cole  departed  on  his  course,  and,  having  ob- 
tained from  the  government  of  Penang  twenty  artillery-men,  two  field-pieces, 
and  some  scaling-ladders,  he  proceeded  into  the  Java  sea,  against  the  south- 
east monsoon.  During  tlie  passage,  which  occupied  six  weeks,  the  ship's 
company  were  daily  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  pike,  sword,  and  small  arms, 
and  in  mounting  the  scaling-ladders  placed  against  the  masts,  as  a  prepara- 
tory exercise  for  any  attempt  at  escalade.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
August,  the  Banda  islands  became  visible,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
an  attack.  It  was  intended  to  run  the  ships  into  the  harbour  before  daylight 
in  the  morning,  but,  about  ten  o'clock,  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon  from 
the  island  of  Rosigen ;  an  occurrence  perfectly  unexpected,  as  the  British 
commander  was  not  aware  that  the  island  was  fortified.  The  attempt  to 
take  Banda  Neira  by  surprize  was  thus,  for  the  time,  frustrated ;  but,  on 
the  following  night,  it  was  renewed  with  signal  courage  and  good  fortune. 

The  party  destined  for  the  service  was  about  390  strong,  but  those  actually 
engaged  did  not  exceed  200.  While  the  ships  were  standing  towards  the 
land,  the  men  rested  with  their  arms  by  their  sides.  At  eleven  o'clock,  they 
were  ordered  into  their  boats,  and  directed  to  rendezvous  close  under  the  lee  of 
the  point  of  Great  Banda.  The  night,  however,  was  dark  and  stormy,  and, 
mt  three  o'clock,  only  a  few  boats  had  reached  the  place  appointed,  the  rest 
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having  been  driven  to  leeward.    As  the  sdccess  of  the  attack  depended  upoB 
its  taking  place  under  cover  of  darkness^  Capt.  Cole  determined  not  to  -ww^ 
for  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  boats,  but  to  make  the  attempt  witbotit 
delay.     They,  aooordingly,  pulled  for  the  shore,  but,  within  a  short  distance 
of  it  the  boats  grounded  on  a  coral  reef,  and,  after  labouring  tlirough  a  dark  and 
stormy  night,  the  men  had  to  wade  up  to  their  waists  m  wat^.    The  lanci- 
iag  vFas  effected  dose  to  a  battery  of  ten  guns.     This  was  rarmediately  at- 
tacked and  carried  by  the  pikemen,  the  officer  and  his  guard  being  inad« 
prisoners  without  tl)e  firing  of  a  single  shot,  although  the  enemy  were  at 
their  guns,   with  matches  lighted.     Though  success  had  crowned    their 
daring,  the  situation  of  the  British  force  was  now  most  critical.     Daylight 
was  approaching,  and  the  bugles  of  the  enemy  were  spreading  alarai 
throughout  the  island.     A  rapid  movement  was  made  towards  Fort  Belgicay 
and  in  twenty-minutes  the  scaling-ladders  were  placed  against  the  walls.     So 
silent  was  the  march  of  the  British,  th^t  the  garrison  were  not  aware  of 
their  approach  till  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them.     The  crat- 
works  were  speedily  carried,  and  the  ladders  hauled  up,  under  a  sharp  fire 
from  the  garrison ;  but  they  were  found  too  short  for  the  escalade  of  the 
inner  walls.    A  rush  was  then  made  for  tlie  gateway,  which,  at  the  instant, 
was  opened  to  admit  the  colonel-commandant  and  three  other  officers,  who 
lived  in  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     The  enemy  fired  a  few  guns,  and 
kept  up  a  discharge  of  musketry  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  tbey  tliea 
fled  in  all  directions.     A  few  were  killed,  and  among  them  the  colonel-com- 
mandant, who  refused  to  receive  quarter,  and  fell  in  the  gateway,  sword  ia 
hand ;  some  threw  themselves  from  the  walls,  but  the  greater  part  escaped. 
A  flag  of  truce  was  forthwith  despatched  to  Fort  Nassa,  demanding  its  sur- 
render ;  it  was  answered  by  the  verbal  submission  of  the  governor ;  but  the 
Dutch  colours  continuing  hoisted,  Capt.  Cole  despatched  a  second  flag,  an- 
Douncing  his  determination  to  lay  the  place  in  ashes  if  they  were  not  imme- 
diately struck.     This  threat,  aided  by  a  well-placed  shot  from  Fort  Belgioa, 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  handful  of  Englishmen,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  this  gallant  enterprize,  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  island, 
with  its  two  forts  and  various  batteries,  mounting  nearly  120  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  which  had  been  defended  by  7CN)  disciplined  troops  besides  the  militia. 

The  only  possessions  now  remaining  to  the  enemy,  in  the  East,  were 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  its  dependencies.  An  extraordinary  valae 
bad  been  placed  upon  these  settlements  by  the  Dutch,  who  used  to  call  Java 
the  most  precious  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the  Company,  and  Batavia  the 
Queen  ^f  the  'EasX.  Unfortunately,  like  many  other  Eastern  potentates, 
Batavia  was  regardless  of  the  lives  of  her  subjects;  for  though,  soon  aflcr 
its  faundation,  this  settlement  had  been  pronounced  as  healthy  as  any  part 
of  the  Indies,  experience  had  shewn  that  it  was,  beyond  all  places  in  the 
world,  destrMctive  to  the  lives  of  Europeans.  This  circumstance  was  re* 
garded  by  the  Dutch  as  an  advantage,  the  terror  of  the  climate  affording,  as 
they  supposed,  a  sufficient  defence  against  any  ho^le  attempt.  But  such  a 
defence  was  no  longer  relied  on  when  its  sovereignty  was  transferred  firom 
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the  Dutch  to  the  French.  The  skill  which  the  latter  so  eminently  possessed 
IB  the  art  of  war  was  callecl  into  operation  at  Batavia,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  French  troops,  officers,  and  engineers,  sent  out  for  its  defence. 

The  redaction  of  the  Dutch  settlements  was  first  suggested  to  Lord 
Minto  by  Mr.  Raffles,  and  his  lordship  was  induced,  by  the  information 
broo^tto  his  notice,  to  determine  on  the  attempt  upon  his  own  responsibi* 
Mty.  This  was  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  French  islands.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Qovemor^general  received  from  home  a  qualified  approval  of  his 
meditated  operations  against  Batavia.  The  views  of  the  home  authorities 
however,  extended  no  further  than  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  the  des- 
truction of  their  fortifications,  and  the  distribution  of  their  arms  and  stores; 
after  which  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  evacuate  the  island,  resigning  pos- 
session to  the  natives.  Such  a  termination  of  the  expedition  would  have 
been  singularly  ill-judged  and  mischievous.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more 
dissolute  place  in  the  world  than  Batavia,  nor  one  which  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  elements  of  crime  and  disorder.  The  Mak^s  are  suffi- 
ciently notorious  for  perfidy  and  cruelty.  The  Chinese,  forming  another 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  less  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty,  are 
generally  distinguished  by  dishonesty  and  want  of  principle,  and  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  have  forgotten  the  atrocious  murder  of  so  many  of 
their  countrymen  by  the  Dutch,  in  1740.  The  number  of  slaves,  too, 
was  enormous ;  many  of  them  having  been  reduced  to  captivity  by  vio* 
lence  and  fraud,  and  almost  all  treated  with  great  cruelty.  These,  maddened 
by  their  wrongs  and  sufferings,  would  eagerly  have  embraced  any  opportu-^ 
nity  that  might  have  ofiered  for  revenge.  To  withdraw  from  such  a  popu- 
lation the  Ekiropean  control,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  coerced^ 
witfaost  substituting  in  its  place  any  other,  would  have  been  to  abandon  the 
colooy  to  all  the  horrors  of  insurrection  and  massacre ;  to  invite  in  another 
quarter  of  the  world,  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  which  had  been  acted  at  St. 
Domingo,  or,  if  possible,  something  still  more  frightful  and  appalling. 
Lord  Minto,  therefore,  declined  acting  upon  these  instructions,  and  deter- 
mined, in  the  event  of  success,  upon  establishing  such  a  government  as 
should  be  sufiieient  for  the  preservation  of  public  order. 

The  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  this  last  relic  of  the  colonial  domi- 
nion of  the  Hollanders,  were  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  object  to 
be  attained.  The  armament  sailed  from  Malacca,  and  the  Qovemor- 
genend  himself  accompanied  it.  It  had  been  objected,  that  so  much  time 
had  been  consumed  in  preparation,  that  the  favourable  season  for  its  depar- 
tare  had  been  suffered  to  pass,  and  that  it  would  have  to  contend  against 
the  adverse  ftionsoon.  This  danger  was  obviated  by  the  route  chosen  for 
the  expedition.  On  leaving  the  straits  of  Singapore,  it  stood  across  to  the 
western  coast  of  Borneo  ;  then,  under  the  shelter  of  the  land,  and  with  thfe 
assistance  of  the  land-wind,  made  good  its  course  to  Sambdar,  and  from 
thence  striking  across  to  Java,  made  the  coast  of  Point  Indremergan.  The 
aseHt  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  this  passage  was  attributable  to 
Capt.  Qreigh.     On  the  4th  of  August  181 1,  the  expedition  arrived  in  the 
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Batavia  roads.  The  arm)",  which  wa<i  under  tlie  command  of  Sir  Saimiel 
Auchmuty,  was  divided  into  four  bri^rades,  one  forming  the  adf  aoce,  two  the 
line,  and  one  Uie  reserve.  Nominally,  the  force  employed  on  this  expedition 
consisted  of  5,344  Europeans  and  5,777  Native  troops,  making  a  total  of 
11,960;  but  of  these  about  ],200  were  led  sick  at  Malaoca*  and  aboot 
i,500  more  became  so  at  Java. 

The  place  of  landing  was  a  spot  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  selected 
for  the  purpose  at  Mauritius;  the  natural  obstacles  which  it  presented 
having  been  considered  sufficient  to  deter  an  invading  army.  In  consequence 
of  this  belief,  it  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  debarkation  of  tlie  troops  took 
place  without  resistance.  The  different  corps  had  ground  allotted  to  them, 
as  they  landed,  on  which  to  form,  and  as  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  each 
battalion  was  on  shore,  it  proceeded  to  the  position  which  it  was  to  occupy. 
The  advanced  posts  were  pushed  on,  and  the  troops  were  formed  in  two 
lines,  one  fronting  Batavia,  and  the  other  Corsellis.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  a  patrol  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  accompanied  by  an  aid-de-camp  of 
General  Janssens,  galloped  into  the  advanced  posts  on  the  Batavia  road, 
where  they  received  the  fire  of  two  six-pounders,  and  that  of  a  picquet  of 
infantry,  and  retired  with  the  loss  of  an  officer,  and  two  or  three  men. 

On  the  following  day,  the  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  were  landed,  and 
the  position  of  the  army  was  advanced  towards  Batavia.  On  the  6tb, 
the  roads  to  the  city,  and  the  country  all  along  the  coast,  were  reconnoiter«d. 
From  some  symptoms  manifested  in  Batavia,  the  General  judged  it  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  city.  On  the  7th,  the  infantry 
attached  to  the  advance  pushed  forward,  the  only  serious  impediment  to 
their  progress  arising  from  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Aujol.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  constructed,  by  which  a  passage  was  effected 
late  at  night ;  but,  as  the  troops  could  only  pass  over  in  single  file,  consider- 
able delay  took  place.  On  the  following  day,  the  burghers  of  Batavia  sur- 
rendered the  city  without  opposition,  the  garrison  having  retreated  to  Weels- 
budin.  Though  the  enemy  had  declined  an  engagement,  he  had  made 
ample  preparations  for  what  may  be  called  passive  resistance.  The  bouses 
were  deserted,  the  bridges  broken  down,  and  the  conduits  which  supplied  the 
city  with  water  destroyed.  The  public  store-houses  had  been  burned,  and  con- 
siderable efforts  had  been  made  to  destroy  every  species  of  public  property. 
Happily,  some  public  granaries  were  preserved,  and  provisions  were  abundant 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  British  force  entered  the  town,  in  the  £r8t 
instance.  Their  arrival  afforded  a  timely  check  upon  the  system  of  depre- 
dation and  destruction  which  the  Malays  had  commenced,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  several  large  stores  of  colonial  goods  from  plunder. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
authorities  a  suspicion  that  the  enemy  meditated  an  attack,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Capt.  Roberts,  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  Minto>  who 
had  been  despatched  with  a  summons  to  GeneralJanssens  to  surrender  the 
island.  He  was  conducted  blindfolded  through  the  lines,  but,  as  he  passed 
along,  he  heard  a  considerable  movement  of  men,  horses,  and  artillcry-car- 
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rtliges.  The  answer  which  he  brought  back  was  in  the  style  of  gasconade  which 
characterized  the  military  school  of  revolutionary  France.  It  was  to  the  effect, 
that  the  commander-in-chief  was  a  French  general,  and  would  defend  his  charge 
to  the  last  extremity.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  French  commander^s 
answer,  the  troops  were  silently  called  out,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  their  arms 
in  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  town-house.  They  had  scarcely  reached 
it,  when  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  appeared,  and  opened  a  fire  of 
mu^etry.  Colonel  Gillespie  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of  a  party,  from  a 
gnteway  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  charging  the 
assailants  in  flank.  The  firing  immediately  ceased,  and  no  more  was  seen 
or  heard  of  the  enemy  during  the  night.  It  appears  that  they  had  calculated 
upon  the  British  force  in  the  city  being  less  numerous  than  it  really  was, 
and  they  had  also  relied  on  the  expectation  of  disabling  our  men  by  means 
not  recognized  among  the  ordinary  instruments  of  warfare.  A  large  quantity 
of  deleterious  spirit  was  stored  up  in  the  town,  and  this,  the  Chinese,  in 
compliance,  it  was  understood,  with  instructions  from  the  enemy,  pressed 
upon  our  soldiers  instead  of  water,  which  was  extremely  scarce— a  pro- 
clamation having  been  issued  by  the  French  general,  forbidding  any  family 
to  possess  more  than  one  jar  of  water  for  their  own  use.  By  the  judicious 
and  decisive  measures  of  Colonel  Gillespie,  their  designs  were  frustrated, 
and  the  British  force  was  preserved  from  surprise  and  destruction.  E^rly 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  troops,  together  with  the  inhabitants,  had 
a  narrow  escape.  A  Malay  was  discovered,  with  a  firebrand  in  his  band, 
in  the  act  of  setting  light  to  some  wooden  magazines,  containing  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  gunpowder.  He  was  taken,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
in  a  spirit  of  summary  justice,  hanged.  These  were  not  the  only  acts  of 
similar  character  which  occurred.  The  commanding  officer's  quarters  were 
kept  by  a  Frenchman,  and,  as  an  honourable  mode  of  serving  his  country, 
this  man  poisoned  the  coffee  prepared  for  the  breakfast  of  Colonel  Gillespie 
and  his  staff:  the  atrocious  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  the  effects  of  the  poison 
having  manifested  themselves  before  sufficient  of  the  adulterated  beverage  had 
been  taken  to  produce  the  intended  effect.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  author  of  this  abominable  act  escaped. 

On  the  10th,  Colonel  Gillespie  advanced  with  his  corps  towards  the 
enemy's  cantonment  at  Weellemeeder,  supported  by  two  brigades  of  in- 
fantry. They  found  the  cantonment  abandoned,  but  the  enemy  was  in 
force  at  a  short  distance  beyond.  Their  position  was  strongly  defended  by 
an  aibatis^  occupied  by  three  thousand  of  their  best  troops  and  four  guns, 
horse  artillery.  It  was  promptly  attacked  by  Colonel  Gillespie ;  and  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  enemy's 
force  driven  to  the  shelter  of  their  batteries,  and  their  guns  taken. 

But,  though  vanquished,  the  enemy  were  not  entirely  subdued.  They 
Were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  invading  force,  and  they  entrenched 
themselves  in  a  strong  position,  between  a  large  river  and  an  artificial 
watercourse,  neither  of  which  was  fordable.  Their  position  wa^  further 
defended  by  a  deep  trench  strongly  palisadoed,  seven  redoubts,  and  many 
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batteries.  The  fort  of  Corsellis  was  in  the  centre^  and  the  whole  oi  tJie 
works  were  defended  by  a  namerous  and  well-organized  artillery.  The 
season  was  far  advanced^  and  the  heat  violent ;  and  these  reasons,  combined 
with  the  insufficient  number  of  the  British  troops,  determined  the  general  to 
decline  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  position  by  regular  approacbes,  and 
to  endeavour  to  carry  the  works  by  assault.  Some  batteries  were  erected 
wiib  a  view  of  disabling  the  principal  redoubts,  and  a  heavy  fire  was  kepi 
up  for  two  days  with  great  effect ;  and,  though  answered  by  a  far  more 
numerous  artillery,  it  succeeded  in  silencing  the  nearer  baAteries  of  the 
enemy,  and  considerably  disturbing  their  entire  position. 

At  dawn  of  day,  on  the  26th,  the  assault  was  made.  It  was  proposed  to 
surprise  one  of  the  redoubts  constructed  by  the  enemy  beyond  the  Salken, 
to  endeavour  to  cross  the  bridge  over  that  stream  with  the  fugttivefi,  and 
then  to  assault  the  redoubts  within  the  lines.  The  enemy  was  under  arms 
and  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  General  Janssens,  the  commander-in- 
ofaief,  was  in  the  advanced  redoubt  when  the  attack  commenced. 

Colonel  Gillespie,  afler  a  long  detour  through  a  close  and  intricate 
country,  came  on  their  advance,  which  he  routed  almost  instantly,  and  wHb 
extraordinary  rapidity  proceeded,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
to  tlte  advanced  redoubt,  of  which  he  was  soon  in  possession.  He  tbeo, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposed  plan,  passed  the  bridge,  and,  after  an  ob* 
stinate  resistance,  carried  with  the  bayonet  a  second  redoubt.  The  opera- 
tions of  other  columns  were  directed  with  equal  success  against  different 
parts  of  the  works ;  but  the  explosion,  either  by  accident  or  design,  of  the 
magazine  of  one  of  the  redoubts,  destroyed  a  number  of  brave  officers  and  men, 
who  were  crowded  on  its  ramparts,  which  the  enemy  had  just  abandoned. 
The  park  of  artillery  was  attacked  and  carried  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
a  body  of  cavalry,  which  had  formed  to  defend  it,  speedily  put  to  flight.  A 
strong  body  of  the  enemy,  which  had  taken  their  position  in  the  lines  in  front 
of  Fort  Corsellis,  were  attacked  and  driven  from  them,  and  the  fort  taken. 
The  enemy  was  now  completely  put  to  flight ;  a  vigorous  pursuit  followed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  army  was  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  So  close 
was  the  combat,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  almost  every  officer  was  en- 
gaged hand  to  hand.  Colonel  Gillespie  in  person  took  prisoners  two  generids 
and  a  colonel,  and  another  colonel  fell  by  his  hand.  General  Janssens,  the 
commander-in-chief,  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  reaching  Biiitzenzorg, 
a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  a  few  cavalry,  the  sole  remains  of  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  severe,  that  of  the  enemy  still  more 
so.  About  a  thousand  bodies  were  buried  in  the  works,  many  ^perished  in 
the  river,  and  many  in  the  flight.  Nearly  five  thousand  were  made  pri- 
soners, among  whom  were  three  general  officers,  thirty-four  field  officers, 
seventy  captains,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  subalterns.  In  the  Briti^ 
army,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  European  and  Native,  were  killed 
or  missing,  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  wounded. 

The  conquest  of  the  island  might  now  be  considered  as  achieved,  but  as 
General  Janssens  shewed  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  contest.  Sir  Samuel 
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Achmuty  prepared  to  push  bis  suooess  with  ?igour.  Captain  Bean  was  de- 
spatched with  a  detachment  to  Chenbon,  and,  on  arriving  there,  proceeded 
isk  the  exercise  of  his  duty  with  great  spirit,  by  summoning  the  French  com- 
maader  to  surrender,  allowing  him  fLV%  minutes  for  decision.  The  terms  be 
INTopoaed  were,  that  the  garrison  should  be  prisoners  of  war,  all  public  pro- 
pefty  surrendered,  but  all  private  property  respected.  Immediately  after 
the  flag  of  truce  had  been  despatched.  Captain  Bean  stood  in  with  the  ftigates 
towards  the  fort.  The  result  was,  that  the  terms  were  submitted  to,  the 
Freneh  colours  hauled  down,  the  marines  landed,  and  placed  in  possession 
of  the  fort  At  this  moment,  the  French  general,  Jamelle^  and  two  other 
officers,  one  of  them  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-chief,  arrived  vrith 
tidings  that  detachments  to  succour  Cheribon  were  on  their  way,  and  that 
three  hundred  infiantry  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  might  be  hourly 
expected.  But  it  was  too  late — ^the  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and 
Cqit^in  Bean,  who  had  not  waited  for  the  ship  which  had  the  troops  on 
board,  landed  one  hundred  and  fifty  seamen  to  garrison  the  fort,  leaving  the 
marines  to  act  offensively  in  the  field  if  requisite.  The  prisoners,  being  all 
natives,  except  one  or  two  officers,  were  dismissed  to  their  homes,  with  an 
intimation  that  if  afterwards  found  acting  against  the  British  they  would  be 
hanged.  It  was  said,  that  this  caution  did  not  appear  at  all  to  diminish 
their  gratitade  for  their  deliverance. 

The  marines  were  then  marched  to  Cavang  Sambig,  thirty-five  miles 
kUaad,  where  nine  waggon-loads  of  silver  and  copper  money,  with  stores  to 
a  great  amount,  were  deposited.  Seven  hundred  prisoners,  including  a 
very  large  proportion  of  officers,  were  taken,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man  killed  or  wounded  during  these  operations. 

Sir  S.  Achmuty  having  proceeded  to  Samarang,  and  being  joined  there 
by  Admiral  Stopford  and  a  few  of  the  troop-ships,  called  upon  General 
Janssens  to  surrender  the  island  on  terms  of  capitulation.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  the  French  general  succeeded  in  making  such  a  show  of  strength, 
as  led  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  assault 
the  fort  until  further  reinforced.  Some  fishermen,  however,  having  reported 
that  Janssens  was  withdrawing  bis  troops  into  the  interior,  and  had  fortified 
a  portion  a  few  miles  on  the  road  towards  Kirta  Sterer,  Sir  Samuel  Ach- 
muty, on  the  12th,  prepared  to  attack  the  town,  when  it  was  immediately 
surrendered.  Janssens  had  retired  to  the  position  which  he  had  chosen, 
where  he  was  completing  batteries  and  entrenchments,  and  where  he  had 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  native  princes,  in  drawing  together  a 
large  force.  The  British  commander,  having  waited  in  vain  two  days  for 
reinforcements,  determined  upon  hazarding  an  attack,  which  he  entrusted  to 
Colonel  Gibbs.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  one  ship  arrived,  which  enabled 
the  European  garrison  from  the  fort  to  join  the  field  force,  which  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  company  of  sepoys.  But  with  these  additions  it  only 
amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred  infantry,  was  totally  deficient  in  cavalry, 
and  almost  without  artillery. 

At  two  in  the  mornings  on  the  16th,  the  troops  marched  from  Samarang; 
and,  after  advancing  about  six  miles,  discovered  the  enemy's  force.     They 
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were  attacked  without  delay,  their  flank  soon  turned,  and  they  took  to  iight 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  But  the  British  force  u^as  too  much  fatigved  to 
pursue  them,  and  in  the  night  Greneral  Janssens  made  an  offer  of  capitula* 
tion.  '■  The  negotiations  were  conducted  on  the  part  of  Sir  Samuel  Aehnraty 
with  much  firmness,  and  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  island,  as  well  as  thai 
of  thd  French  general,  with  all  that  remained  of  his  army,  as  priBonefs  of 


Th^  naval  operations  were  conducted  with  eq«al  success.  Captain  Har« 
ris  and  Captain  Pellew  succeeded  in  reducing  the  French  fortress  in  the 
island  of  Madura,  and  detaching  the  sultan  from  the  interests  of  the  enemy. 
This  service  was  performed  with  extraordinary  brilliancy.  Leaving  their 
ships  at  anchor  under  the  isle  of  Pondrik,  these  ofiioers  landed  about  two 
miles  from  fort  Samarap,  and  forming  their  men  into  columns  of  sixty  bayo- 
netiB  and  thirty  pikemen  each,  flanked  by  two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  with  a  body  of  marines  for  their  reserve,  they  marched  with  such  per* 
feet  silence  towards  the  fort,  that,  though  the  boats  had  been  seen  standing 
in  for  shore,  they  were  not  discovered  till  they  were  through  the  enter 
gate.  ]  n  ten  minutes,  the  fort  was  carried  by  storm,  and  several  hundred 
Madura  pikemen  were  made  prisoners.  At  day-break,  the  natives  began  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers,  when  Captain  Harris  called  on  the  governor 
to  surrender  in  ten  minutes.  In  reply,  he  was  required  to  evacuate  the 
fort  within  three  hours,  on  peril  of  having  it  stormed. 

The  governor  commanded  three  thousand  muskets,  sixty  artillety-men, 
and  about  fifteen  hundred  armed  with  pike  and  pistol,  and  he  had  four 
fleld-pieces  planted  on  a  bridge,  commanding  a  straight  road  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  along  which  the  British  must  pass  before  they  could 
reach  the  bridge.  Captain  Harris,  however,  determined  to  attack  them. 
Leaving  about  fifty  men  in  the  fort,  lie  led  a  body  of  ninety  to  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Captain  Pellew's 
party,  which  was  to  advance  as  soon  as  this  column  should  fire  the  first 
gun.  This  bold  attempt  was  entirely  successful.  Some  sharp  firing  took 
place  while  the  British  columns  were  advancing,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
near  enough  to  charge,  the  contest  was  at  an  end.  The  governor  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  colours  and  guns  taken.  Friendship  always  follows 
success  :  the  sultan  of  Madura  forthwith  joined  the  conquerors,  and  offered 
four  thousand  men  to  assist  in  attacking  Sourabaya.  But  this  aid  was 
not  needed,  in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  the  whole  island.  The 
appointment  of  lieutenant-governor  was  conferred  by  Lord  Minto  upon  Mr. 
Raffles,  who  had  preceded  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  infor- 
mation, and  to  whose  judicious  advice  its  success  may  in  a  great  degree 
be  attributed. 

The  fall  of  Batavia  was  followed  by  an  event  so  remarkable  as  to  de- 
serve notice. 

The  sultan  of  Palambang,  a  petty  chief  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Sumatra,  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  British  arms, 
than  he  conceived  the  atrocious  resolution  of  destroying  the  Dutch  Resident, 
and  every  male  person  belonging  to  the  factor)'  at  Palambang,  not  except- 
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ing  even  childreD,  and  of  razing  the  fort  to  the  ground.  This  horrible 
sehene  be  executed,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  some  Malay  agents  of 
the  British  Oovemment,  who  represented  that  the  destruction  of  the  fort 
would  be  an  act  of  hostility  against  those  to  whom  the  Dutch  estabiidiments 
had  been  transferred  by  right  of  conquest.  The  number  of  persons  thus  wan* 
tonly  massacred  was  nearly  a  hundred,  thirty  of  whom  were  Europeaa-born. 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  barbarous  policy  were  prdbably  twofold. 
The  Dutch  are  regarded  throughout  the  Malay  states  with  inveterate  hatred, 
and  the  feeling  is  not  altogether  without  cause.  The  sultan  perhaps  re- 
joiced in  an  opportunity  of  taking  signal  revenge  upon  a  people,  towards 
whom  the  feeling  of  hostility  was  universal  and  long  cherished.  He  might 
fofther  ^nk  that  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred  presented  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  dissolving  all  connections  with  European  powers.  The 
entire  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  that  sinister  policy  un- 
fortnnately  so  common  among  the  chieftains  of  the  East.  The  Malay  agents 
alleged  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sultan  compelled  them  to  sign  a  false 
report  of  the  transactions,  and  afterwards,  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  dis- 
cloaore  of  the  real  facts,  endeavoured  to  add  them  to  the  number  of  his 
victims. 

Previously  to  these  facts  beeoming  known  to  the  government  of  Java,  a 
mission  had  been  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  factory 
at  Palambang,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  tlie  preservation  to  the 
British  of  a  monopoly  of  tin,  produced  in  the  island  of  Baneim,  but  on 
terms  far  more  advantageous  to  the  sultan  than  those  existing  under  the 
Dutch  government.  The  mission  was  received  in  the  most  contemptuous 
manner ;  the  claims  of  the  English  to  succeed  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Dutch  were  denied,  and  the  sultan  even  ventured  to  assert,  that  he 
had  completed  his  hostile  proceedings  against  the  Dutch  before  the  conquest 
of  Java  had  been  achieved.  The  real  character  of  those  proceedings  he  did 
not  avow ;  but  represented  them  to  be  confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  fort 
and  expulsion  of  the  garrison.  This  mission,  therefore,  returned  without 
accomplishing  its  object  Its  arrival  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  an  em- 
ba»y  from  the  sultan,  who  repeated  the  statements  of  their  master ;  but  by 
this  time  the  truth  was  known,  and  vigorous  measures  were  determined  on, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  British  Government,  and  punish  the  faithlessness 
and  cruelties  of  the  sultan. 

For  this  purpose,  a  force,  consisting  of  nearly  a  thousand  men,  was  put  in 
motion,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gillespie ;  it  sailed  from  Balasore  on 
the  20th  March  1812,  but  its  progress  was  considerably  retarded  by  con- 
trary winds  and  currents.  On  the  3d  of  April  the  fleet  reached  Hawk's 
Island,  and  continued  a  week  at  anchor.  Tents  were  pitched  on  shore,  and 
a  number  of  artificers  employed  in  the  completion  of  the  boats  intended  for 
the  passage  of  the  Palambang  river,  in  constructing  platforms  for  the  field 
pieces,  and  providing  shelter  for  the  troops  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  noxious  air  of  the  night.  On  the  10th,  the  fleet  got  under 
weigh,  and  came  to  anchor  on  the  15tb,  opposite  the  west  channel  of  the 
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Palambang  river.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  force,  the  gultan  attempted 
to  negotiate,  transmitting  messages  to  the  commander  iiUed  with  expreseioiis 
of  the  most  profound  respect,  and  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Eoglidb 
nation ;  but  his  treacherous  character  was  too  well  known  to  allow  of  any 
one  being  deceived  by  such  professions.  Colonel  Gillespie  refused  to 
treat  except  with  the  sultan  in  person  at  Palambang.  The  expeditioD 
accordingly  advanced  and  took  possession  of  the  works  at  Borang ;  on  learn- 
ing which^  the  sultan  fled,  leaving  the  fort,  palace,  and  city  in  a  state  of 
inconceivable  disorder.  He  had  previously  removed  his  treasures  and  liis 
women  into  the  interior. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  works  at  Borang,  the  troops  had  beea  re- 
embarked:  but,  on  learning  the  state  of  the  capital.  Colonel  Gilk^Me 
determined  to  push  on  with  the  light  boats,  and  endeavour  to  stop  the  sceaet 
of  confusion  and  carnage  which  were  taking  place  there.  The  city,  which 
stretched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for  upwards  of  seven  miles,  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  British  an  awful  scene  of  murder  and  pillage.  .  The  most 
dreadful  shrieks  and  yells  were  heard  in  all  directions,  and  conflagratioiw 
appeared  in  various  places.  An  eye-witness  declares,  that  ^^  romance  never 
described  any  thing  half  so  hideous,  nor  has  the  invention  of  the  imaginatioo 
ever  given  representations  equally  appalling.''  Amid  these  horrors,  Cokmel 
Gillespie  stepped  on  shore,  accompanied  by  only  seven  grenadiers,  and 
proceeded  into  the  city,  surrounded  by  the  glittering  weapons  of  ferooioaa 
Arabs  and  treacherous  Malays.  One  of  the  latter  nation  pressed  through 
the  crowd,  approached  the  colonel,  and  was  walking  by  his  side,  when  a 
large  double-edged  knife  was  silently  put  into  his  hands  by  one  of  hit 
countrymen.  He  received  the  instrument,  and  was  in  the  act  of  conoealiog 
it  in  his  long  loose  sleeve,  when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning  discovered  it. 
The  man  was  instantly  disarmed,  and  his  murderous  design  thus  frustrated : 
but  amid  the  confusion  that  prevailed  at  the  moment,  he  found  means  to 
mix  in  the  crowd  and  escape. 

On  approaching  the  palace,  the  horrors  of  the  spectacle  were  aggravated. 
The  apartments  had  been  ransacked ;  the  pavements  and  floors  were  flowiqg 
with  blood ;  the  flames  were  rapidly  consuming  all  that  plunder  had  ^laivdy 
and  while  they  were  pursuing  ^eir  devastating  career,  the  crackling  of  th« 
bamboos  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  discharge  of  musquetry.  At  ia^ervak* 
the  roofs  of  the  various  buildings  fell  with  tremendous  cruJi,  and  notwith*' 
standing  the  torrents  of  rain,  the  fire  continued  to  spread,  and  threateaed 
even  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the  British  forces  were  compelled  to  take 
up  their  temporary  abode.  This  force  consisted  only  of  a  few  greaadieia  and 
seamen,  and  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hordes  of  assassins.  •  The 
best  means  of  defence  were  adopted  by  the  little  band ;  at  midnight,  they 
were  joined  by  a  small  reinforcement  under  Major  French,  and  in  this 
morning  by  another  under  Colonel  M'Leod:  resistance  was  now  no  longer 
thought  of,  and  the  resolution  of  Colonel  Gillespie  had  thus,  without  the  los« 
of  a  man,  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  the  city,  fort,  and  batteries^ 
defended  by  two  hundred  and  forty-two  pieces  of  cannon. 
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'  Ndtwitbstandiog  tlie  subjugation  of  the  Dutch  and  French  power,  parts 
of  Java  remained  in  a  disturbed  state;  the  sultan  of  Djoejyocarta,.  one  of 
tlie  most  turbulent  and  intriguing  of  the  native  princes,  manifested  a  hostile 
disposition  to  the  British  Government;  in  consequence  of  which,  Mr.  Raffles, 
the  Liient-Govemor,  proceeded  in  person  to  his  court,  in  December  1811, 
with  the  hope  of  definitively  fixing  by  treaty  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments.  His  visit  was  attended  with  some  danger,  and  it  seems  not 
easy  to  acquit  the  Lieut-Governor  of  the  charge  of  rashness  in  undertaking 
it.  His  escort  consisted  only  of  a  small  part  of  the  Nth  regiment,  a  troop 
of  the  22d  Light  Dragoons,  and  the  ordinary  garrison  of  Bengal  sepoys  in 
the  fort  and  at  the  Residency-house.  The  sultan  received  Mr.  Raffles 
surrounded  by  several  thousands  of  his  armed  followers,  whose  deportment 
was  marked  by  extraordinary  violence.  Creesses  were  unsheathed,  and  it 
was  plain  that  those  who  brandished  them,  only  waited  for  the  command  to 
put  aH  the  English  to  the  sword.  The  command  did  not  issue,  and  the 
Lieut -Governor  and  his  retinue  retired  in  safety  ;  but  they  certainly  bad  as 
noeh  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  good  fortune,  as  the  stork 
when  he  withdrew  his  head  in  safety  from  the  throat  of  the  wolf.  Negocia* 
dons  with  native  princes,  especially  until  they  are  considerably  tamed, 
diould  be  carried  on  at  the  head  of  a  commanding  military  force. 

A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  over  the 
island  of  Java  waff  acknowledged  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  English  Eastrlndia 
Company  were  confirmed  in  all  the  privileges,  advantages,  and  prerogatives 
which  bad  been  possessed  by  the  Dutch  and  French  Governments.  To  the 
Company  also  were  transferred  the  sole  regulation  of  the  duties,  and  the  ool- 
leetion  of  tribute  vrithin  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  general  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  all  oases  where  the  British  interests  were  concerned. 
This  treaty  was  concluded  before  the  expedition  against  Palambang. 
The  occupation  of  the  troops,  which  had  been  despatched  thither,  seemed  to 
afford  the  Sultan  of  Djoejyocarta  a  favourable  opportunity  of  breaking  the 
treaty  into  which  he  bad  so  recently  entered,  and  this,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
native  policy,  he  eagerly  embraced.  By  his  agency,  a  confederacy  was 
formed  of  all  the  native  courts,  the  object  of  which  was  to  expel  all 
European  settlers  of  every  country,  and  to  sweep  from  the  island  every  vestige 
of  European  power.  As  soon  as  the  design  became  apparent,  preparations 
were  made  for  resisting  it  by  such  means  as  were  at  the  disposal  of  government, 
and  in  the  emergency  Colonel  Gillespie  opportunely  arrived  from  Palam- 
bang. •  The  Lieut-Governor  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  immediately 
proceeded  to  Djoejyocarta  with  such  military  force  as  could  be  collected,  and 
hosUUtieswere  precipitated  by  Colonel  Gillespie,  arriving  with  a  reconnoitering 
party,  unexpectedly  falling  in  with  a  large  body  of  tlie  Sultan's  horse.  As 
dfensive  measures  bad  not  been  determined  on.  Colonel  Gillespie  refrained 
from  attacking  them,  and  endeavoured,  through  Mr.  Crawford  the  resident, 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to  the  palace.  They  for  a  while  refused, 
ahd  some  stones  were  thrown  at  the  English  party.  This  outrage  was  not 
repelled,  and  at  length  the  Sultan's  troops  consented  to  retire,  but  taking 
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advantage  of  the  growing  darkness,  they  threw  stones  at  our  men,  and  a 
Serjeant  and  four  dragoons  were  wounded.  This  attack  was  foilowed  by 
several  others,  and  our  dragoons  were  ultimately  obliged  to  cut  their  way 
out  sword  in  hand. 

On  the  following  day,  an  attempt  was  made  to  negociate,  but  without  sue- 
eess,  and  it  was  dear  that  nothing  was  left  but  an  appeal  to  force.  The 
residence  of  the  sultan  was  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  ditch  with  drawbridges,  a  strong  high  rampart,  with  bastions, 
and  defended  by  nearly  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  interior  were 
numerous  squares  and  court-yards,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  and  all 
defensible.  The  principal  entrance  or  square,  in  front,  had  a  double 
row  of  cannon  facing  the  gate,  and  was  flanked  with  newly  erected 
batteries,  right  and  lefl.  Seventeen  thousand  regular  troops  manned  the 
works,  and  an  armed  population  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  surround- 
ed the  palace  for  miles,  and  occupied  the  walls  and  fastnesses  along  the 
sides  of  the  various  roads.  The  Dutch  had  erected  a  fort  close  to  the 
palace,  and  this  was  now  occupied  by  the  British.  Their  force  was  small, 
not  exceeding  600  firelocks;  but  what  was  wanting  in  number  was  made 
up  by  intrepidity.  They  forthwith  commenced  cannonading  the  palace; 
this  w  as  immediately  returned,  and  in  the  evening  the  sultan  sent  a  mes* 
sage  demanding  an  unconditional  surrender.  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
Major  Dalton,  who  with  a  party  of  the  Bengal  light  infantry,  occupied  part 
of  the  Dutch  town  between  the  fort  and  the  palace,  was  attacked  four  times 
in  succession,  but  on  every  occasion  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  steadi- 
ness. Various  skirmishing  took  place  between  parties  of  the  enemy  and 
others  of  our  dragoons,  in  which  the  latter  displayed  remarkable  gallanlry. 
The  day  afler,  a  detachment  under  Colonel  McLeod,  whose  arrival  bad 
been  anxiously  expected,  reached  head-quarters,  but  their  long  march  and 
exposure  to  a  burning  sun  rendered  some  repose  necessary.  In  the  evening 
Colonel  Gillespie  ordered  all  the  troops,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  into 
the  fort,  and  this  measure  fully  persuaded  the  sultan  that  he  had  struck 
the  British  commander  with  terror. 

He  was  mistaken.  No  symptom  of  concession  having  been  evinced  hy 
the  enemy,  Colonel  Gillespie  had  determined  on  an  assault.  Two  hours 
before  day,  the  leaders  of  columns  received  their  orders,  and  instantly 
proceeded  to  execute  them.  The  assault  was  made  by  escalade,  and 
was  completely  successful.  The  British  force  quickly  occupied  the  rampaits, 
and  turned  the  guns  of  the  enemy  upon  themselves.  The  word  was  '^  Death 
or  Victory,"  and  no  other  thought  seems  to  have  occupied  the  minds  of  those 
engaged.  The  sultan  was  taken  in  his  strong-hold.  He  was  subsequentiy 
deposed,  and  the  hereditary  prince  raised  to  the  throne.  The  other  oonMe- 
rated  princes  readily  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  to  them.  The  oonqveat 
of  Java  was  thus  complete,  and  the  British  power  was  paramount  throughout 
the  island. 

The  general  peace  restored  Java  to  its  former  possessors,  and  it  n>ey, 
therefore,  be  deemed  a  task  of  Ijttle  utility  to  record  the  circumstances  by 
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ippbiob  it  became  a  temporary  appendage  of  the  British  crown.  But  it  is 
-not  an  unimportant  matter  that  Englishmen  should  bear  in  mind  what  their 
fellow-cottntrymen  have  achieved,  although  diplomatists  may  compliment 
^way  the  possessions  which  have  been  so  dearly  earned.  The  magnanimity 
<if  Great  Britain  in  restoring  Java  has  been  much  praised.  She  has  too 
frequently  been  magnanimous  to  her  own  cost,  and  her  sacrifices  have  never 
heen  paid  by  anything  but  praise.  Java  unquestionably  ought  to  have  been 
retained.  One  great  power  must  predominate  in  the  East,  and  it  is  not  for 
tts  to  raise  a  question  what  power  that  should  be.  The  acquisition  of  ter- 
litory  by  any  other  European  nation  ought  especially  to  be  guarded  against, 
«s  far  as  we  possess  the  means.  We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  wage  a  war  of 
aoabition  or  aggression — ^we  ought  not  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  sake  of 
^eonquest;  but  when  hostile  operations  become  justifiable,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were  at  the  period  of  our  conquests  in  the  Indian  seas,  we  ought  not  to  throw 
away  their  results.  We  should  have  the  firmness  to  insist  upon  retaining 
what  we  have  had  the  courage  to  win.  Java  was  important,  not  only  in 
itself,  but  also  from  its  proximity  to  other  islands,  over  which  the  British 
authority  ought  at  fitting  opportunities  to  have  been  extended ;  but  England 
has  always  been  afraid  of  her  own  good  fortune  in  the  East 

The  transfer  of  Java  was  to  be  lamented,  perhaps,  even  more  on  account 
of  the  inhabitants  than  on  our  own.  The  Dutch  Government  had  never 
been  strong,  and  it  has,  on  many  occasions,  had  recourse  to  the  usual  ex- 
pedients of  conscious  weakness^— oppression  and  cruelty.  Under  the  dominion 
and  influence  of  the  English,  various  beneficial  changes  were  introduced, 
and  the  country  was  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement.  This  was 
checked  by  its  surrender  to  the  Dutch,  and  since  that  event  there  has  beea 
no  lack  of  discontent  and  disturbance. 

The  establishment  of  the  British  power  in  the  East,  without  an  European 
rival,  was  the  crowning  act  of  Lord  Minto's  administration,  and  it  wtA 
one  of  which  he  had  reason  to  be  proud.  Having  completed  the  usual 
period  of  residence,  he  resigned  his  office  and  proceeded  to  England.  But 
he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  that  period  of  repose  to  which  men  look,  as  the 
termination  and  reward  of  public  services— his  death  having  taken  place 
within  a  few  weeks  afler  bis  arrival  in  this  country. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Minto  was  distinguished  by  great  moderation, 
but  it  was  marked  also  with  very  considerable  ability.  The  line  of  policy 
pressed  upon  him  firom  home  was  that  of  peace,  and  he  laboured  assiduously 
to  preserve  it  But  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
situation  in  India,  surrounded  by  those  who  regarded  us  as  hostile  in- 
truders ;  he  was  conscious  that  a  pacific  policy  might  be  carried  too  far  for 
national  interest,  no  less  than  national  honour,  and  his  views  on  subjects 
which,  soon  after  his  rethrement,  became  of  vital  importance,  were  probably 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  his  successor.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
inapplicability  to  our  situation  in  India,  of  that  timid  and  indecisive  poHoy 
which  was  fashionable  in  England,  and  the  expression  of  his  opinions 
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w«s  not  without  effect  in  the  most  ioflMential  ^[uarters.  His  mistakes 
and  failures  may  fairly  be  attributable  less,  to  himself  than  to  public 
opinion  in  England,  which  overawed  and  controlled  him^  The  outrages  of 
the  Pindarriesy  the  encroachm^t^  of  the  Ghoorkas,  and  the  insolence  of  the 
Burmese,  attracted  his  attention.;  but  he  waited  fojr  encouragement  from 
home  to  determine  him  to  grapple  with  them.  This  was  the  most  exception- 
able part  of  his  policy,  and  it  must  be,attrib\itedto  oonstitutional  caution.  The 
most  brilliant,  as  well  as  valuable,  acts  of  his  government,  were. the  well- 
planned  and  successful  expeditions  against  the  enemy's  possessions  in  the  East. 
He  here  showed  that  he  understood  his  country's  interests,  and  he  acted  upon 
his  convictions  with  vigour  and  decision.  Upon  the  whole,  though  a  few 
of  those  who  have  occupied  the  same  high  station  with  himself  have  left  be- 
hind them  a  reputation  more  brilliant  and  dazzling^  that  of  Lord  Minto  teste 
on  a  basis  of  substantial  service,  and  he  well  deserves  to  be  held  in  remeoi- 
branoe  as  one  of  the  eminent  statesmen  of  India. 


THE    GYPSIES. 

TO  THE   XDITOR. 


Sim :  I  believe  the  only  remuning  difficulty,  with  respect  to  the  theory  of 
Hindostan  being  the  father.land  of  the  Gypsies,  is  the  claim  which  they  appear 
to  have,  by  the  assumption  of  this  name,  to  a  connection  with  Egypt ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  Grellmann  seems  to  admit,  without  attempting  to  account 
for ;  and  which  Sir  Wro.  Jones,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  explain  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  they  were  carried  to  Abyssinia  by  the  maritime  Arabs,  and  thence 
migrated  into  Europe  through  Egypt,  In  looking  through  the  Asiatic  Raearehett 
lately,  I  observe,  however,  that  tribes  of  this  strange  people  are  still 
Ibund^— and,  as  both  tradition  and  history  agree,  have  for  centuries  existed,— 
in  the  different  countries  lying  in  the  direct  overland  rcmie  from  Bohemia  (the 
place  of  their  first  appearance  in  Europe)  to  Hindostan,  which,  added  to  th« 
difficulty  presented  by  their  journeying  to  Egjrpt,  as  well  as  that  of  accounting 
for  their  pursuing  so  unusud  a  track,  and  the  circumstance  that  there  are  few 
if  any  Coptic  or  Egyptian  words  to  be  found  in  their  language,  renders  the 
fact  of  their  having  passed  through  that  country  liable  to  doubt. 

I,  therefore,  suggest,  that  the  name  which  they  were  first  known  by,  and 
firom  which  thdr  present  appellation  of  Cf^psies  is  derived,  namely,  the  people 
of  ** Leaer  Egypt**  u  an  European  oomiption  of  some  Hindoostanee  of 
Oriental  word  or  words^  by  which  they  designated  themselves  on  their  first 
arrival  in  Europe,-Hmd  perhaps  may  to  this  day,— and  having  no  peferCTna 
whatever  to  Egypt. 

I  have  quoted  both  Grellmann  and  Sir  W.  Jones  from  memory;  but  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  my  quotation. . 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Ellis  Inman. 

II,  Commercial  Rooms,  Mincing  Lane, 

May  12,  1836. 
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THE  CTMBALEER  AND  HIS  BRIDE. 

ABaUad. 

MaoMiipMar  le  due  de  BnCagMt 

A,  pour  le*  oombaU  meurtrieiSt 
Convoqu^  de  Kante  k  Mortagne, 
Dans  la  plaine,  et  sur  la  campagne, 

L'airitee-bBQ  de  aes  guerrien.  Jletor  Hugv. 

Hs  comes  from  the  wars  in  Aquitain — 
He  comes — my  Cymbaleer ; 
But  look  upoQ  bis  flashing  crest. 
The  polished  mail  upon  his  breast — 
A  gallant  kuight^  you'd  say,  was  here. 

Now  the  dyug  sunlight  bums, 
The  Duke  in  Wctor*pride  returns. 
Triumphs  on  his  path  await — 
Hasten  to  the  eastern  gate, 
Hasten,  sisten— they  appear— 
The  Duke  and  my  Cymbaleer. 

See  the  tide  of  warriors  flow ; 

First  march  the  pikemen,  proud  and  slow ; 

And  next  a  hundred  barons  bold. 

In  radiant  vests  of  silk  and  gold ; 

While  the  glad  trumpets  pour  aloud 

Their  thunder  o'er  the  crowd. 

And  see,  in  vests  of  shining  mail. 
The  Templars  riding  into  sight. 
Before  the  fury  of  whose  m^t. 
The  Paynim  heart  grew  pale; 
Then  comeaa.wild  and  daring  clan. 
The  iron  archers  of  Lausanne. 

Hasten,  sisters,  come  and  see. 
Glancing  spear  and  sword ; 
And,  list !  the  war-horse  laughs  aloud, 
Whilst  o'er  his  flaming  eyes  are  bow'd 
The  red  plumes  of  his  Lord. 

The  Duke  is  coming;  his  banner  red 
Floats  in  splendour  o'er  his  head ; 
I  see  the  blaze  of  a  thousand  spears, 
I  hear  the  thunder  of  their  tread— 
Sbters  1  here  are  the  Cymbaleers  ! 

She  spoke,  and  through  each  glittering  rank, 

Her  eye  with  anxious  terror  ran» 

Every  shadowing  plume  to  tcan,  — 

But  pallid  now,  and  all  aghast, 

Amid  the  wondering  crowd  she  sank— 

The  Cymbalbbbs  wbee  past! 
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THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

A  COPY  of  a  letter,  by  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  office  of  judge  advocate  (whose  name  we  are  not  authorized 
to  mention),  recently  addressed  to  the  Chairs  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  touching 
the  state  of  the  military  law  in  the  Indian  army,  and  the  present  position  of 
the  European  portion  of  it,  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  native  portion,  has  fallen  into  our  hands ;  and,  as  the  subject  ia 
well  treated,  and  as  the  letter  has  been  (we  hear)  very  favourably  received  by 
those  military  authorities  to  whom  it  has  been  privately  communicated,  we 
think  an  analysis  of  it  may  be  of  considerable  interest  to  our  military  readers. 

The  first  point  touched  upon  by  the  writer  is  the  confused  and  diversified 
state  of  the  military  law  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  of  the  systems  under 
which  it  is  administered, — "  superintended  by  three  judge-advocates-general^ 
neither  of  them  of  the  legal  profession,  acting  independently  of  each  otber^ 
and  under  separate  chief  authorities."  The  writer  recommends  that  the  mili- 
tary law  of  British  India  should  be  not  only  revised,  but  consolidated,  and 
rendered  uniform  in  practice  throughout  the  three  presidencies,  under  a  single 
advocate-general,  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  the  supreme  authority.  The  soundness  of  this  suggestion  is,  to 
us,  apparent,  not  only  from  the  argument  derived  from  analogy  with  the  British 
army  at  home,  but  from  the  obvious  inconveniences  which  must  arise,  and  which 
(notoriously)  have  arisen,  from  the  conflict  of  co-ordinate  and  (comparatively 
speaking)  incompetent  authorities ;  or,  as  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck  observed,  in 
his  minute  of  16th  February  1835,  from  ''the  caprice  of  individuals.*'  The 
placing  of  the  native  armies  of  the  three  presidencies  under  one  code,  assimi- 
lated more  to  the  King's  Articles  of  War,  was  recommended  by  the  committee 
assembled  at  Madras  to  report  upon  the  question  of  corporal  punishment. 

Evidence  of  the  imperfect  state  of  military  law  in  India,  and  of  its  practice, 
as  well  as  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  excited  amongst  the  Indian  army,  owing 
to  their  being  under  the  control  of  rules  and  liabilities  which  have  been  long 
ago  modified  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  as  regards  the  Royal  Army,  may  be  collected 
from  the  public  journals  in  India.  For  instance,  the  last-framed  Articles  of 
War  for  his  Majesty's  army  enact  :— 

**  That  any  officer  or  soldier  who.  shall  give,  send,  convey,  or  promote,  a  challenge 
to  any  other  officer  to  fight  a  duel ;— or  shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  challenge ; 
or,  if  commanding  a  guard,  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  suffer  any  person  to  go  forth 
to  fight  a  duel,  shail,  if  an  officer^  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  becashitred,  or  suffer  such 
other  puoisbment,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence,  as  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  general  court-martial  may  be  awarded,  &c. 

But,  in  the  old  Articles  of  War,  by  which  the  army  of  India  is  still  governed, 
this  offence  is  more  severely  treated,  by  limiting  the  punishment  to  cashiering 
only,  "  This  difference,*'  observes  the  writer,  "  places  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  army  under  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  those  of  the  royal  army 
serving  with  them ;  and  it  has  fallen  within  my  observation  to  sec  an  officer  of 
the  former,  when  on  trial  for  sending  a  challenge,  put  in  his  King's  commis- 
sion, and  desire  to  be  judged  by  the  more  recent  and  mild  enactment  for  the 
government  of  his  Majesty's  forces.  The  attention  of  supreme  authorities  has 
been  consequently  called  to  this  striking  discrepancy  by  courts-martial,  who 
have  been  constrained,  under  the  existing  law,  to  award  the  severer  sentence, 
contrary  to  their  estimate  of  tha  oflence." 
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Agftin  :-*If  an  officer  in  bis  Majesty's  army,  serving  in  either  presidency,  be- 
tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  dismissal,  the  power  of  reviewing  the 
proceedings,  and  of  confirming  the  sentence  or  otherwbe,  is  vested  in  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  all  India*  But  if  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army  be 
similarly  sentenced,  the  power  is  given,  by  the  existing  Articles  of  War  for 
that  army,  to  the  subordinate  local  commanders-in-chief.  "  In  this  essential 
point  also,"  he  remarks,  ''  officers  of  the  Indian  army  feel  themselves  placed 
under  an  additional  disadvantage ;  for  the  proceedings  on  their  trials  are  thus 
submitted  to  the  review  and  report  of  local  judge-advocates-general,  to  whose 
opinion  their  cases  are  submitted  tit  the  first  instance,  and  at  whose  recom* 
ineDdation  the  trials  are  commonly  instituted,  founded  upon  charges  prepared 
by  thenuelvei,  on  the  ex^parte  evidence  furnished  by  the  accusers.  And  further, 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  accompanied  by  the  report  made  under  circum«^ 
stances  so  prejudicial  to  the  party  tried,  receives  its  final  confirmation  or  dis- 
approval from  the  very  general  officer  by  whom  the  trial  is  ordered,  who  thus 
exercises  an  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power,  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  law^ 
and  justice,  and  liable  to  glaring  abuse  in  such  far  distant  possessions." 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  evils  obviously  attending  this  system  would 
be  corrected,  and  that  general  satisfaction  would  take  the  place  of  an  opposite 
feeling  amongst  the  officers  of  each  presidency,  if  the  power  of  deddmg  upon 
the  proceedings  of  all  courts-martial  on  commissioned  officers  were  confined 
to  the  Governor-general,  aided  by  a  professional  judge-advocate-general. 

The  operation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  systems  upon  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  the  two  armies  is  forcibly  pointed  out.. 
Whilst  in  the  King's  army  there  are  the  following  grades  of  courts,  namely, 
general,  district  (or  garrison),  detachment,  and  regimental  court8-martial,-*and 
whilst  the  Articles  of  War  classify  ofifences  and  prescribe  specific  punishments 
for  each  and  every  degree  of  ofienders  in  the  royal  army,— the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates  of  the  Indian  army  continue  subject  to  the  two 
courts  of  extreme  powers, — the  general  and  regimental  courts-martial,  with 
the  imperfect  classification  of  crimes  and  ill-regulated  punishments  contained 
in  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War  of  18£3 :  90  that  the  Indian  army  has 
been  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  the  improvements  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act 
have  worked  in  the  morale  of  the  royal  army. 

^  To  manifest,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  ill-effects  of  these  varied  laws 
for  the  same  body,  or  even  for  different  bodies  serving  together,  and  the 
unequal  discipline  produced  by  them  in  the  native  armies  of  the  several  presi- 
dencies, it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  number  of 
corporal  punishments  awarded,  and  of  lashes  actually  infficted,  upon  men  of  the 
native  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  three  armies,  for  the  five  years  from  18S9  to* 
1833:— 


Avenge  number  of  Itthes  awarded  per  fin  Bengal  . 
regiment,  for  the  five  years  from  1829^  Madras  , 
to  183S I        Bombay. 

Averige  number  of  lashes  infiicUd  per  ( In  Bengal  , 
regiment,  for  the  five  years  trom  1829  v  Madras  . 
to  1833 I        Bombay, 

Average  number  of  discharges  per  regi-  |  In  Bengal  . 
ment,  for  the  five  years  from  1829  to<  Madras  , 
I8SS l,       Bombay... 


Cavalry  Regts.    InCuitryRegts. 


1,054 

2,984 

12,601 

209 

1,521 

5,187 

8,104 

516 

1,852 

7,657 

43 

3,588 

5,415 

96 

64 

84 

93 

109 

At  the  period  to  which  this  extraordinary  statement  refers,  the  strength  of 
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the  regiments  at  each  presidency  was  equal ;  and  although  tome  vartatioii  in 
number  of  crimes  and  in  severity  of  punishments  may  be  ascribed  to  the  faeii 
Hties  existing  in  Bengal  for  filling  the  ranks  with  men  of  superior  caste,  the 
•ery  great  difference  is  attributed  to  the  three  armies  being  unprovided  with  an 
m^orm  miUtary  code^  of  one  established  system  of  adequate  rewards,  and  of 
recruiUng,  paying,  and  pensioning;  and  to  their  not  being  concentrated  under 
one  euptewte  authority. 

The  writer  observes :  *'  T  apprehend  that,  among  those  who  have  had  as 
opportumty  of  observing  the  state  and  practice  of  military  law  in  the  Madras 
presidency  of  late  years,  there  are  very  few  who  will  net  concur  with  me  ta 
ascribing  to  two  or  three  particular  sources  a  large  proportion  of  the  evil 
ceferred  to,  visu — to  the  before-mentioned  uninteresting  nature  of  Che  duties  b 
a  period  of  prolonged  peace  and  inactivity,— the  diminished  powers  which,  m 
•ei^s,  garrisons,  and  even  divisions,  are  now  allowed  to  commanding  officers 
in  controlling  their  troops,— -and  the  increased  disposition  at  head-quarters  too 
rigidly  to  review  and  comment  on  the  proceedings  of  minor  courts-martial,  and 
to  augment  the  dudes  of  the  judge-advocate-general's  department,  by  referring 
to  trial  by  general  courts,  matters  which  might  otherwise  be  more  promptly 
disposed  of.  Formerly,  and  also  during  the  most  recent  hostilities,  while  com^ 
Banding  officers  exercised  greater  power  in  advancing  the  meritorious,  they  (fid 
not  hesitate  also  to  administer  punishment  more  summarily  and  arbitrarBy  than 
is  now. allowable;  subject,  as  they  have  thus  been  made,  to  the  very  scruti* 
sizing  and  jealous  observation  of  head*quarter  authorities,  in  the  absence  of 
loftier  claims  on  their  powers  of  direction  and  control.  Hence  it  has  (oDowed 
that  commanding  officers,  rather  than  risk  censure  by  exercising  their  power  of 
tffisctually  checking  offenders  in  the  commencement  of  a  vicious  career,  oi 
endure  having  their  judicial  conduct  so  minutely  supervised  and  remarked  upon 
by  divuional  deputies-judge-advocate,  have  become  indifferent  to  that  progresa 
10  crimen  on  the  part  of  such  characters,  which  must  subject  them  to  the  jnrisi« 
diction  of  the  higher  tribunal,  and  expose  them  to  the  degradation  of  more 
pi^jlLc  and  severe  punishment.  And  these  are  the  causes^  combined  with  the 
vftriatioM  and  imperfections  of  the  existing  very  old  military  law  of  India,  the 
aoomaliea  of  which  have  been  greatiy  increased  by  the  existence  of  three 
distinct  judge-advocates-general,  neither  of  them  of  legal  education,  which  have 
in  public  opinion  tended  principally  to  produce  the  increased  frequency  of  our 
general  courts-martial,  and  the  severity  of  the  punishments  awarded." 

The  writer  of  the  letter  adverts  to  the  ^  dark  gloom  "  which  has  for  some 
time  pervaded  the  army  of  India,  resulting  from  extensive  reductions,  conse* 
quent  extreme  slowness  of  promotion,  general  diminution  of  the  number  of 
superior  commands  and  staff  places,  and  reduced  allowances;  and  to  the  dia* 
satisfaction  among  the  royal  troops  serving  in  India  through  the  aboUtton  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  native  army  only,  whereby  **  their  feelings,  mental 
and  physical,  have  been  brought  into  extremely  invidious  collision  with  the 
native  soldiery."  Upon  this  delicate  question,  the  writer  speaks  with  com- 
mendable caution,  and  distrust  of  his  own  judgment.  From  tiie  experience  of 
eleven  years  in  India,  and  from  the  results  obtained  from  the  obaervatioos  of 
others,  the  writer  is  induced  to  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  those  irigh 
authorities,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  European  troops  in  India  now  feel,  and  will  continue  to  feel 
indifference  about  the  matter.  The  writer  apprehends  **  a  very  diffiHrent  and 
serious  result  in  so  peculiar  an  empure  of  military  opinion."    He  adds :  ^  I  may 
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«tale  that,  hvm%  doaely  obsenrcd  the  cbmbined  dutief  and  condutt  of  the 
JBuropcaaand  native  soldiery,  in  garrison,  in  field  cantonments,  and  in  warfare, 
I  consider  that  there  now  exists  an  intimacy  between  the  two  dasses,  which 
« quickly  communicates  and  explains  to  the  one  whatever  occurs  afiecting  the 
other;"  and  he  expresses  his  belief,  that ''  if  the  degrading  didinction  be  ttatn- 
tained,  occurrences  of  more  marked  danger  to  our  Eastern  supremacy  must 
naturally  be  expected." 

In  the  existing  dilemma,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  home  authorities  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  extend  to  the  Indian  army,  so  far  as 
applicable,  all  the  amendments  which  have  been  contained  in  the  Mutiny  Acts 
and  Articles  of  War  for  the  King's  forces,  passed  yearly  since  1823  (the  date  of 
the  latest  act  and  articles  for  the  Company's  service) ;  bring  the  whole  army  of 
India,  so  far  as  can  be,  under  one  code  and  system,  rendering  every  portion 
thereof  amenable  to  the  same  description  of  courts,  and  liable  to  punishments 
similar  both  in  nature  and  degree, — and  repeat  this  assimilation  of  military 
government  annually^  by  inserting  at  the  conclusion  of  the  act  passed  for  the 
royal  army,  a  clause  somewhat  to  the  following  efiect  :— 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  wherever  the  provisions  of  this  Act  apply  to  officers^  oon. 
commiasioned  oflicers,  soldiers,  and  others  of  his  Majesty's  army  serving  in  the  pos- 
sessions and  territories  of4he  East  India  Gnnpany,  or,  uader  the  orders  of  their  . 
government,  in  other  countries  in  the  East,  the  same  shall,  so  &r  as  applicable,  apply 
to  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  and  others,  European  and  native,  of 
the  army  of  the  said  Company: — and  that  wherever  the  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  so 
provide  for  matters  affecdng  the  necessary  good  order  and  government  of  the  troops, 
European  and  native^  of  the  said  Company,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
supreme  legislative  council  of  India,  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to 
provide  for  the  same :  power  being  reserved  to  the  said  Company,  to  frame  rules  and 
articles  for  the  better  government  of  the  officers,  aon-commisslened  officers,  soldiers, 
and  others  in  their  service,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  -of  this  Act ;  and  to  tha 
supreme  legislative  council  of  India  to  add  thereto,  from  time  to  time,  agreeably  to 
such  additional  enactments  as  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  armies  of  the  said 
Company  may  render  advisable. 

To  this  system  of  assimilation,  which  squares  with  the  policy  now  pursued 
10  other  departments  of  the  Indian  government,  we  imagine  there  can  be  no 
election,  and  it  will, be  a  graceful  and  gracious  mode  of  extricating  the 
government  from  embarrassment. 

We  may  embrace  this  occasion,  especially  since  a  new  governor  and  new 
commander-in-chief  are  on  their  departure  for  one  of  the  presidencies,  to 
make  (without  meaning  any  invidious  insinuation)  the  following  suggestions : 

It  would  be  wdl  for  a  commander-in-chief  to  take  no  reports  or  communi- 
cationa  against  individuals  into  hb  consideration,  without  first  calling  on  the 
individuals  to  submit  what  they  may  hare  to  say  against  them ;  and  never  to 
send  any  matter,  affecting  commissioned  offieers  especially,  to  trial,  without 
first  submitting  it  to  the  investigation  of  an  nnpartial  court  of  enquiry  of  three 
officers  at  least :  as  in  civil  law  no  criminal  matter  is  carried  into  court  until  a 
grand  jury  has  first  found  a  true  bill.  Farther;  that  no  officer  should  be  placed 
in  arrest  vrithout  having,  at  the  time,  a  copy  of  the  accusation  or  charge 
whereon  he  was  bo  proceeded  against; — that  no  one  should  be  placed  in  arrest 
until  as  near  as  possible  to  the  assembly  of  the  court  for  his  trial ; — and  that, 
if  the  commander-in-chief  should  deem  it  necessary  to  disapprove  of,  and  find 
fault  with,  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial,  he  should  do  so— 'ito^  in  public 
general  orderf,  by  which  amendment  is  not,  and  much  irritation  is  produced; 
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but  b}'  temperate  letters  addressed  from  Mmelfio  the  Pmident  of  the  Court, 
to  be  read  by  the  President  to  the  Court  previous  to  its  dissolutioD.  By  audi 
course,  much  of  the  angry  feeling  now  existing  throughout  the  army  on  courts- 
martial  matters  would  be  allayed,  and  these  assemblies  night  be  brought  to 
their  proper  character ;  and  well  would  the  army  appreciate  the  change.  Ic 
would  be  well,  moreover,  if  courts-martial  could  be  brought  to  a  closer 
affinity  with  *'  courts  of  honour ;"  at  all  events,  if  they  could  be  purged  of  that 
species  of  legal  quibbling,  sptscial  pleading,  and  sophistry,  which  is  creeping 
into  them,  and  totally  changing  their  character  in  India. 


LOVE  AND  TIME. 

A  voyager  paMant  sa  vie« 

Certain  viellard,  nomm^  le  Tempe, 
Prte  d*un  fleuve  airive  eC  I'ecrle : 

Prenez  piti^  de  met  vieux  ana.  Qfunt  Ot  Sigur. 

The  summer  sun  was  setting  fast. 

When,  lo !  an  aged  Pilgrim  came 
Unto  a  pleasant  river's  banks,-^ 

Time  was  the  traveller's  name. 
''  Hasten,  hasten-— while  I  speak. 

The  sands  within  the  glass  are  flying, 
Come  and  ferry  me  across  " — 

Thus  the  traveller  kept  crying. 

On  the  other  side,  a  youthful  band 

Unto  the  pilgrim  listened : 
And  many  a  foot  ran  o'er  the  sand. 

And  many  an  eye  of  beauty  glisten'd; 
While  merry  Love  began  to  loosen 

His  bark  with  a  joyful  chime ; 
"  He  sinketh  oft,"  sigh'd  a  wiser  voice, 

"  Who  sails  in  a  boat  with  Time." 

Now  Love  upon  the  stream  is  rowing. 

And  soon  to  Time  he  draweth  nigh. 
And  Time  leaps  in,  and  they  are  going. 

Unmindful  of  the  wind  or  sky ; 
His  light  oars  through  the  waters  flash. 

And  still  the  burden  of  his  song: 
''  See,  shepherd-maids,  how  pleasantly 

Love  sails  with  Time  along." 

But  funting  Love  grew  weary  soon, 

(Alas !  he  had  done  so  before !) 
Then  Time  unto  the  mirthful  tune 

Began  to  ply  the  oar. 
'"  Alas !  poor  child,  how  weak  thou  art ! 

How  soon  thy  powers  decay ! 
How  soon  toil  chills  thy  bounding  heart ! 

How  SOON  WITH  Time  Love  dies  away  !" 
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MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  CLIVE. 
Sbcovd  Article. 

The  fruits  of  the  victory  at  Plassey,  were,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
of  the  most  important  character.  Meer  Jaffier  found  himself  in  peaceable 
possession  (shortly  after  secured  by  the  assassination  of  Suraj-u-DowIah) 
of  the  palace,  treasures,  and  authority  of  his  master ;  but  he  refused,  Clive 
states,  to  seat  himself  on  the  musnud,  till  placed  upon  it  it  by  him :  thus 
acknowledging,  in  the  most  public  manner,  his  obligations  to  the  English. 
The  terms  of  a  treaty  were  ieigreed  upon,  which  stipulated,  on  the  part  of 
the  new  Nawab,  a  confirmation  of  all  the  grants  and  privileges  in  the  treaty 
of  the  late  Nawab;  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  all  enemies ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  French;  the  payment  of  a  crore  of  rupees  (a  million 
sterling)  to  the  Company^  to  cover  losses  and  expenses  of  the  campaign, 
besides  sevent3'-seven  lacs  to  the  sufferers  at  the  loss  of  Calcutta ;  the  en- 
tire property  of  all  lands  within,  and  for  600  yards  without,  the  Mahratta 
Ditch,  to  be  vested  in  the  Company,  as  well  as  the  zemindary  of  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Calcutta  as  far  as  Calpee,  &c.  To  defray  this 
demand  of  177  lacs,  there  were  but  150  lacs  in  the  treasury  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  half  the  demand  should  be  paid  down  in  money  and  valuables, 
and  the  other  half  in  three  annual  instalments.  Mr.  Mill  has  painted,  in 
the  warm  colours  of  his  fancy,  the  disappointment  of  the  English  at  the 
scantiness  of  the  Bengal  treasury ;  he  supposes  that  Clive  and  his  party, 
**  accustomed  to  a  fond  and  literal  belief  of  oriental  exaggeration  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  riches,  with  great  difficulty  were  brought  to  admit  so 
hateful  a  truth." 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  tax  which  Meer  Jaffier  had  to  pay  for 
his  elevation  to  the  throne.  A  donation  of  fidy  lacs  was  made  to  the  army 
and  navy,  besides  a  gift*  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Secret  Committee 
and  of  Council ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  sums,  he  was  induced,  ''  by  gra^ 
titude  and  feeling,  as  well  as  by  usage,"  to  make  liberal  presents  to  those 
who  had  been  the  immediate  instruments  of  placing  him  on  the  throne: 
Clive's  share  of  the  latter  was  stated  by  himself  at  £160,000. 

Viewing  these  gifts  with  our  present  jealous  and  prudent  notions  in  regard 
to  pecuniary  transactions  between  native  princes  and  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  should  necessarily  pronounce  a  severe  condemnation  upon  the 
eondact  of  the  recipients ;  but,  at  that  period,  gifts  were  not  only  received 
c^nly,  but  without  the  slightest  impression  that  there  was  any  culpability 
attached  thereto.  Between  the  act  of  a  modern  resident  at  a  native  court, 
who  barters  his  power  and  patronage  for  a  secret  bribe,  and  that  of  a  servant 
of  the  Company  who,  without  violating  any  law  or  precept,  openly  received  a 
present  from  a  native  prince,  for  no  breach  ot*  duty  or  confidence,  there  is 
not  die  slighest  analogy.     This  distinction  is  not  always  borne  in  mind. 

But  there  is  an  incident  in  this  affair,  which  has  been  distorted  by  Mr. 
Mill  into  a  charge  against  Lord  Clive  of  the  blackest  kind ;  we  refer  to 

•  To  ClWe  £28,000— to  each  member  of  the  CoDirohtee  £94»0Q0. 
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the  treatment  of  the  merchant  Omichund^  to  whom  we  have  already  aHoded. 
The  details  of  this  incident  have  been  dissected  in  so  full  and  skilful  a  manner 
by  an  able  coadjutor  of  ours  (now  no  more),  in  some  strictures  upon  Mr. 
MilFs  history,*  and  who  has  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  charge  agaiMt 
Clive,  that  we  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  pass  it  by  ;  bat  that  a  notioe 
of  the  career  of  Clive  would  be  thereby  imperfect. 

Omichund  was  established  at  the  court  of  the  Nawab  Suraj-u-Dowlah,as  a 
native  agent  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  insatiable  avarice,  and  being  in 
the  possession  of  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at  Moorshedabad. 
When  the  intrigues  were  maturing  against  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  Omichund  be- 
came of  necessity  privy  to  it;  and  his  avarice  was  the  only  anchorage- 
ground  by  which  he  could  be  fixed  in  his  fidelity  to  the  party  opposed  to  ^ 
Nawab.  Both  Meer  Jaffier  and  Mr.  Watts,  the  British  resident,  had 
doubts  of  Omichund ;  the  success  or  failure  of  this  enterprize  was  consi- 
dered by  this  sordid  individual  as  secondary  to  the  promotion  of  his  present 
interest,  and  he  was  prepared  to  take  any  course  that  would  be  subser* 
vient  to  his  avarice.  Omichund  bad  been  a  loser  at  Calcutta,  and  he  con- 
trived, at  the  time  he  was  in  concert  with  the  conspirators,  to  extract  from 
the  Nawab,  on  the  ground  of  his  feigneii^  attachment  to  him,  four  lacs  of 
rupees,  the  estimated  amount  of  his  losses.  When  the  intrigues  were  ripe, 
and  all  was  prepared  for  action,  Omichund  came  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  threat- 
ened instant  discovery  of  the^  plot  f,  unless  he  should  receive  thirty  lacs 
of  rupees  (£300,000),  as  for  reimbursement  of  losses,  and  reward  of  ser- 
vices. Under  the  dread  of  discovery.  Watts,  in  great  alarm,  soothed  Omi- 
chund with  promises,  while  he  conveyed  intelligence  to  Clive.  It  was 
obvious  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  submitting  to  the  exor- 
bitant terms  of  this  man,  whom  no  honest  ties  could  bind ;  or  of  deceiv- 
ing him  into  a  belief  that  he  should  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  extravagant 
and  dishonest  demands.  No  man  would  think  it  a  violation  of  moral  duty 
to  preserve  his  own  life  from  a  highwayman,  by  signing  an  obligation  to 
pay  whatever  sum  he  required,  and  to  refuse  payment  when  the  danger  is 
over.  Clive  viewed  Omichund  (the  extent  of  whose  villainy  he  was  long 
unwilling  to  believe),  from  the  position  he  had  taken,  as  a  public  enemy,  and 
considered  every  artifice  that  could  deceive  him  to  be  not  only  desirable, 
but  just  and  proper. 

'*  I  have  your  last  letter,"  he  observes  to  Mr.  Watts,  in  his  conmiunicattoa 
on  this  subject,  **  including  the  ardcles  of  agreement.  I  must  con(ess  the 
tenor  of  them  surprised  me  much.  I  immediately  repaired  to  Calcutta  ;  and, 
at  a  committee  held,  both  the  admirals  and  gentlemen  agree  that  Omichund 
is  the  greatest  villain  upon  earth  ;  and  that  now  he  appears  in  the  strongest 
light,  what  he  was  always  suspected  to  be,  a  villain  in  grain.  However,  to 
counterplot  this  scoundrel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  no  room  to  sus- 
pect our  intentions,  enclosed  you  will  receive  two  forms  of  agreement;  the 
one  real,  to  be  strictly  kept  by  us ;  the  other  fictitious.    In  short,  this  affiur 

*  See  Am.  Joum.  O.  S.,  VoL  xxviL  p.  68S. 

t  *<  Secure  to  roe,  under  a  tealed  treaty,  thirty  lacs  of  lupeei,  or  I  will  this  night  inlbnn  the  Nabob 
c.f  your  plot  for  hb  dethronement,  and  have  you  all  put  to  death,**  was  the  direct  emphatic  roeanfaig,  if 
not  the  exact  words,  of  his  speech  tu  Mr.  Watts. 
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concluded,  Omicbuod  will  be  treated  as  be  deserves.    Tbis  you  will  acquaint 
Meer  Ja£Bier  wttb." 

Two  treaties  were  accordingly  framed ;  one  real,  tbe  otber  fictitious.  In 
the  former  tbere  was  no  mention  of  Omicbund;  tbe  latter  bad  an  article  which 
expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  twenty  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  Mr. 
Watts  was  desired  to  inform  biro,  that  **  thirty  lacs  "  was  not  inserted,  as  it 
might  give  rise  to  suspicion ;  but  that  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  should  be 
given  to  him  upon  all  sums  received  from  the  nabob,  which  would  fully 
emount  to  the  other  ten  lacs. 

When  the  real  treaty  was  disclosed  to  Omiobund,  after  tbe  danger  was 
over,  tbe  effect  may  be  readily  conceived :  he  was  (Mr.  Orme  states) 
overwhelmed  by  it.  **  He  fainted  on  the  spot,  was  carried  home,  evinced 
'Symptoms  of  a  disturbed  reason,  and  subsequently  went  upon  a  pilgrimage 
to  a  holy  Hindu  shrine,  near  Maulda,  whence  he  returned  in  a  state  of 
idiotism,  from  whicb  be  never  recovered." 

Tbis  transaction,f— which,  though,  tried  by  the  rigid  rules  of  an  austere 
morality,  it  may  net  be  wholly  defensible,  is  justifiable  as  a  political  expe- 
dient, dictated  by  stern  neoessity, — ^is  described  by  Mr.  Mill  in  tbe  blackest 
oolonrs,  as  tbe  essence  of  treachery — Omichund's  treachery  being  suppressed, 
and  even  his  exorbitant  avarice  palliated  or  mitigated  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween him  and  men  **  whose  minds  were  in  such  a  state,  that  the  great  de- 
mands of  Omichund  did  literally  appear  a  crime." 

The  battle  of  Plassey,  and  tbe  subversion  of  the  power  of  Suraj-u- Dow- 
lab,  afforded  scope  for  the  development  of  that  political  sagacity  which  formed 
4be  most  striking  and  elevated  quality  of  Olive's  mind.  He  had  long  foreseen 
(as  we  have  alret^dy  observed)  that  a  period  must  arrive  when  the  Company 
would  be  constrained  to  assume  a  political  character,  and  become,  as  be 
expresses  it,  '^  nabobs  in  fact,  [if  not  in  name."  That  critical  period  bad 
now  arrived ;  tbe  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire  was  now  laid,  and  tbe 
goodly  superstructure  is  attributable  to  the  foresight,  the  skill,  and  the 
prudence  of  Clive. 

iVom  the  period  of  tbe  capture  of  Chandernagore,  (says  Sir  John  Malcolm), 
till  Meer  Jaffier  was  established  upon  the  throne,  Clive  was  unaided  in  the  great 
imd  difficult  task  he  bad  undertaken.  He  rested  solely  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, whicb  in  almost  all  cases  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  persons  with 
whom  be  was  associated. 

Admiral  Watson,  though  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  any  participation 
in  the  enterprize,  stated  honestly  and  decidedly  his  doubts  of  its  success.  The 
Select  Committee  of  Calcutta  threw  off  all  responsibility.  Thus  unaided  and 
alone,  Clive  had  to  counteract  treachery,  to  stimulate  timidity  into  action, 
and  when  tbe  period  arrived,  openly  and  boldly  to  confiront  danger.  He  was, 
throughout  this  arduous  labour,  supported  by  the  conviction,  that  tbe  end  he 
sought  was  indispensable  to  the  interests,  and  indeed  to  the  safety,  of  the 
government  he  served,  and  that  the  means  he  employed  were  the  only  ones 
by  which  it  would  be  accomplished.  With  this  conviction,  he  proceeded 
towards  his  object  with  a  caution  and  firmness  that  have  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed. 

His  success  was  great  beyond  all  expectation ;  but  it  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  battle  of  Plassey.    It  was  not  the  result  of  that  action,  but 
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of  the  whole  series  of  his  measureSy  and  of  the  operation  of  well-laid  pIsM 
carried  into  execution  by  the  same  wise  and  firm  mind  by  which  they  had  bees 
formed. 

One  of  the  diflSculties  which  Clivehadto  contend  with,  at  this  juncture, 
arose  from  disputes  in  the  army  as  to  the  division  of  tbe  prize-money,  the  mili- 
tary ofiicers  being  disinch'ned  to  allow  the  navy  to  share.  The  oondoot  of 
Clive  was,  as  usual,  prompt  and  straightforward ;  his  letter  to  the  offioers 
exhibits  the  openness  and  decision  of  his  character ;  it  produced  aa  immediatt 
acknowledgment  of  errorontheir  part,  which  was  followed  by  a  return  to 
friendly  feelings  on  the  part  of  Clive. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  career,  it  may  be  well  to 
exhibit  the  sentiments  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  upon  the  military  character  of  th» 
extraordinary  personage,  which  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  stric- 
tures of  mere  professional  critics. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (he  observes),  that  throughout  this  eventful  period, 
the  military  operations  of  Clivo  were  subordinate  to  his  political  oegodatknie. 
But,  independent  of  this  fact,  which  placed  his  conduct  as  a  military  officer 
beyond  the  common  rules  of  judgment,  I  confess  that  I  have  little  &ith  in 
the  correctness  of  that  general  criticism,  which  refers  exclusively  to  the  num- 
bers and  quality  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  to  the  ground  upon  which  the 
conflict  was  decided.  Even  in  Europe,  where  the  character  of  the  troops  is 
known,  and  their  fidelity  to  their  banners  undoubted,  it  is  much  oftener  the 
genius  of  the  commander,  exercised  during  the  changing  moments  of  a  battk^ 
than  the  best  preconcerted  plan,  which  decides  the  combat.  The  mere  tac- 
tician rests  entirely  on  his  plans ;  if  they  fail,  he  is  lost :  but  the  eye  of  aa 
able  leader  penetrates  the  mind  of  his  own  army  and  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  exciting  valour  to  extraordinary  efforts,  or  pressing  upon  faltering  oppo- 
nents, he  snatches  a  victory,  which  is  the  more  glorious  from  having  been 
gained  contrary  to  all  calculations  of  art  In  India,  success  in  war  depends 
far  less  upon  plans  and  evolutions,  than  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  enemy's  force.  The  character  and  composition  of  the  incongruous 
materials,  of  which  eastern  armies  are  formed,  have  already  been  explained. 
From  some  part  of  this  body  the  most  resolute  resistance  may  be  expected, 
from  their  attachment  to  thdr  chief.  Others,  probably  firom  ht\ag  lokerwarm 
in  the  cause,  and  discontented  with  thdr  leader,  require  only  a  pretext  to  i/. 
No  corps  places  confidence  in,  or  expects  support  from,  that  which  is  next  to 
it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  mere  suspicion  of  treachery,  or  any  iniafbr- 
tune  or  misconduct  in  the  prince  under  whom  these  bands  are  for  the  moment 
united,  dissolves  the  whole.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  frequent  defeat  of 
large  armies  in  India  by  a  few  disciplhied  and  united  men.  Yet  the  armies  thus 
discomfited  contain  thousands  of  the  same  tribes  and  nations,  of  whom  a  Usm 
hundreds  (when  attached  to  their  chiefs  and  loyal  to  the  cause  ibr  wbiob  tbey 
fought)  hare  been  found  to  resist,  with  the  aid  of  very  slight  defences,  all  the 
efbrts  of  a  large  and  highly  disciplined  European  force. 

One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Clive's  conduct  has  been  arraigned  is,  the 
wealth  which  he  acquired  by  the  revolution  which  placed  Meer  Jaffier  on  the 
throne ;  and,  undoubtedly,  if  that  wealth  was  obtained  in  a  dishonest  or 
even  an  equivocal  manner,  it  would  leave  a  stain  upon  his  character  which  his 
services,  splendid  as  they  were,  could  not  efiiace.     But  we  have  already  said 
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enougii  upon  this  head  to  exculpate  him  from  a  charge  which  sprung,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  envy,  and  his  present  biographer  has  fully  cleared  him 
from  any  imputation  upon  this  score.     He  observes  : 

His  acceptance  of  this  reward  (as  it  was  termed)  of  his  labours  and  success* 
was  open  and  avowed ;  and  though  subsequently  made  the  subject  of  a  charge 
against  him,  we  do  not  find  that  at  the  time  any  one  arraigned,  either  the 
amount  of  the  donation,  or  the  principle  of  receiving  it.  The  fact  is,  that  at 
tlua  efMch  of  our  Indian -government,  the  public  officers  of  the  Company  had 
verjljnnted  salaries :  their  perquisites  and  advantages,  when  employed  on  civii^ 
military,  or  political  stations,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  had  been  enjoyed  by 
native  func^naries,  performing  the  duties  to  which  they,  in  times  of  conquest 
and  revolution,  had  succeeded.  These,  on  ordinary  occasions,  were  derived 
from  a  per-centage  on  particular  branches  of  revenue,  privileges  of  trade,  or 
presents  from  inferiors,  and  were  alway5«  considerable ;  but  when  such  events 
occurred  as  negociating  a  peace,  or  replacing  a  monarch  upon  a  throne,  the 
money,  gifts,  and  territorial  grants  to  the  chief  instruments  of  such  changes, 
were  Ikciited  only  by  the  moderation  of  one  party  and  the  ability  of  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  Clive  did  not  imagine  that  he  violated  any  duty  or 
engagements  in  accepting  these  presents.  He  made  no  secret  of  them,  or 
of  their  amount,  either  in  his  own  official  or  private  letters.  In  writing  to 
Mr.  Payne,*  he  says,  speaking  of  these  presents:  '^  I  never  made  the  least 
secret  of  this  affiftir,  but  always  thought  the  world  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  Nabob's  generosity.  If  I  had  been  disposed  to  grow  rich  by  receiv- 
ing presents  from  any  other  hands  but  those  of  the  Nabob,  surely  no  one 
had  ever  the  like  opportunity ;  but  there  is  not  that  man  living,  among  [the 
daily  temptations  which  offered,  who  can  accuse  me  of  receiving  any  thing  of 
value  but  from  the  Nabob  himself.''  But  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the 
Court  of  Directors  themselves,  in  their  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of 
Benga],t  fully  recognized  the  usage  of  receiving  presents  by  public  servants, 
and  added,  '^we  do  not  intend,  by  this,  to  break  in  upon  any  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  given  by  the  Nabob  to  particular  persons,  by  way  of  free 
gift  or  in  reward  of  their  services." 

Snr  John  Malcolm  has  related  a  remarkable  anecdote  on  this  head.  A 
gentleman  of  high  respectability,  who  had  filled  an  official  station  in  India,  stated 
to  the  presentLord  Powis,  that,  it  being  known  that  he  was  on  personal  grounds 
discontented  with  his  father,  he  was  summoned,  in  1773,  as  a  witness  before 
the  Parliamentary  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Lord 
Clive,  and  he  added,  that  when  Grovernor  Johnstone,  in  the  committee, 
observed,  that  it  had  been  proved  that  his  Lordship  had  received  upwards 
of  £100,000  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Lord  Clive  calmly  replied,  that  he 
had  received  a  much  larger  sum  ;  "  but,"  said  he,  **  when  1  recollect  en- 
tering the  Nabob's  treasury  at  Moorshedabad,  with  heaps  of  gold  and  silver 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  these  crowned  with  jewels  (striking  his  hand  vio- 
lently on  his  head),  by  God,  at  this  moment,  do  I  stand  astonished  at  my 
own  moderation !" 

It  is  no  imputation  upon  the  judgment  of  Clive  that  Meer  Jaffier  was 

•  »th  December,  1707-  t  8th  March.  1786. 
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800D  found  to  be  deficient  as  a  ruler.  Accident  bad  placed  him  foremoit 
in  the  avenue  to  the  throne,  and  English  influence  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
strong  to  regulate,  at  it  does  at  present,  the  affiiirs  of  native  durban. 
Meer  Jaffier,  however,  had  one  redeeming  quality ;  he  was  grateful  to  the 
man  through  whose  instrumentality  he  had  been  placed  on  the  musnud. 

Clive's  departure  for  Calcutta  was  the  signal  for  dissention  at  the  eourt  of 
the  Nawab;  and  the  vizier  of  Oude,  Suja-u-Dowlah,  threatened  his  frontier. 
Mr.  Scrafton  urged  Clive  to  return  to  Moorshedabad,  as  the  Nawab  had 
evaded  compliance  with  several  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  treaty, 
and  his  presence,  witii  or  without  an  army,  appeared  the  only  means  of 
averting  ruin.  Olive's  answer  was  brief  and  decisive :  **  I  shall  maroh," 
said  he,  "  with  the  whole  army." 

He  accordingly  joined  the  Nawab,  and  conferred  with  him  on  the  state 
of  his  affiiirs.  His  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directon 
gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  condition  of  the  prinoe's  government,  and 
of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  settlement  Clive  remarks  that  *^  the  Nabob 
is  a  prince  of  little  capacity,  and  devoid  of  the  talent  of  gaining  the  love  and 
confidence  of  his  principal  officers ;  that  his  mismanagement  threw  the 
country  into  confusion,  and,  but  for  our  own  known  attachment  to  him,  be 
would  have  been  hurled  from  the  throne."  He  states  his  determination  to 
procure  assignments  on  the  revenues  for  the  payment  of  the  money  still  due 
by  treaty,  which  would  render  the  Company  less  dependent  upon  the  prince 
and  his  ministers.  Clive  had  a  more  difficult  part  to  perform  in  adjusting 
the  disputes  between  the  Nawab  and  his  subordinates,  especially  Ramnar- 
rain,  the  ruler  of  Patna,  a  Hindu  of  rank,  and  who  was  universally  loved 
and  respected.  His  negociations,  however,  were  successful,  and  before 
he  quitted  Patna,  he  secured  the  monopoly  of  the  saltpetre  of  that  province 
for  the  Company. 

It  is  not  easy,  with  our  present  associations  and  prejudices,  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  Clive's  task  in  exercising  this  controlling  power  over  the 
Nawab.  ^  This  was  the  first  instance  in  Bengal  of  the  power  of  a  proud 
Mahommedan  sovereign  being  overshadowed  by  that  of  a  body  of  merchants, 
who,  before  this  great  change,  had  never  appeared  at  the  court  of  his  prede- 
cessors but  as  humble  supplicants,  endeavouring  to  obtain  commercial  privi- 
leges. Many  of  the  nobles  and  generals  by  whom  the  Nabob  was  surrounded 
had  been,  a  year  or  two  before,  courted  by  bribes  and  flattery  to  pro- 
tect the  persons,  or  to  promote  the  trade,  of  the  very  English  agents  on  whose 
pleasure  or  policy  their  fortune  and  character  now  depended.  To  add  to  the 
strong  and  rankling  feeling  which  such  a  change  must  have  excited,  the  Ma- 
hommedan prince  and  his  chiefs  found  themselves  deserted  by  the  wary  and 
pliant  Hindus,  who,  possessing  greater  foresight,  and  expecting  security  and 
advancement  from  the  change  of  masters,  were  ready,  on  the  first  alarm  of 
danger  to  their  life  or  property,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  English.'* 

There  was  an  accident  in  the  construction  of  the  English  authority  in 
India,  which,  though  complimentary  to  Clive,  was  a  source  of  danger.  The 
natives,  struck  by  his  commanding  talents,  ascribed  every  thing  to  him ;  **  they 
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considered  him  as  the  exclusive  author  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
English  arms ;  and  with  his  life  many  expected  it  to  terminate.  The  exis^ 
tenoe  of  such  sentiments  gave  probability  to  the  reports  of  plots  said  to  have 
been  formed,  both  at  Moorshedabad  and  at  Patna,  for  his  assassination ;  and 
he  was  warned  of  them  by  persons  who  deemed  their  information  authen- 
tic" 

On  Olive's  return  to  Calcutta,  a  mortification  awaited  him.  The  Court  of 
Directors  had  received  his  letter,  expressing  his  hope  that  in  a  few  days  he 
should  take  his  passage  for  Madras,  and  accordingly  they  made  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  government  of  Bengal,  in  which  Clive  was  excluded.  The  new 
oouncil,  however,  with  a  promptitude  which  did  as  much  credit  to  their  zeal  as 
to  the  talents  of  Colonel  Clive,  made  a  tender  of  the  presidentship  to  him. 
**  Your  being  named,"  they  say,  '*  as  head  of  the  Greneral  Committee  (in 
the  letter  of  the  dd  of  August  last),  established  at  that  time  for  conducting 
the  Company's  affairs  in  Bengal,  your  eminent  services,  abilities,  and  merit, 
together  with  your  superior  weight  and  influence  with  the  present  soubah  and 
Ins  officers,  are  matters  which  have  great  force  with  us  on  this  occasion ;  and 
all  concur  in  pointing  at  you,  at  the  present,  as  best  able  to  render  our  honour- 
able employers  necessary  service  at  this  juncture,  till  they  shall  make  their 
further  pleasure  known  by  the  appointment  of  a  president  for  their  affairs 
here." 

This  disinterested  tender,  by  persons  of  all  parties,  some  of  them  not 
friendly  to  Clive,  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Mill, 
however,  observes,  that  it  evinced  ^^  disregard  and  contempt  for  the  judgment 
and  authority  of  their  superiors,"  but  which  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Directors  ever  felt  or  resented. 

Clive  was  much  hurt  at  this  apparent  mark  of  distrust :  but  he  ought  to 
have  recollected  (as  well  as  Mr.  Mill),  that  the  Directors  supposed  he  had 
returned  to  Madras ;  and  they  were,  besides,  totally  ignorant  of  the  events 
which  had  so  entirely  altered  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bengal.  The  scheme  of 
f^vemment,  which  the  court  adopted  and  ordered, — that  of  nominating  a 
eonnoil  of  ten,  the  four  senior  members  of  which  were  to  preside  in  rota- 
ibii,  each  for  four  months, — ^is  characterized  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  as  an 
^  extraordinary  expedient,  which  was  no  doubt  the  crude  offspring  of  faction 
afid  dittrmt"  But  he  seems  ta  kftve  overlooked  the  important  fact  we  have 
just  Mentioned,  and  the  consideration  that  the  alternate  presidency  of  the 
senior  members,  for  a  short  period,  had  been  the  previous  course,  the  Com- 
pany's afiairs  being  then  merely  of  a  mercantile  character,  and  conducted 
upon  Hercantile  principles.  As  soon  as  the  home  authorities  were  aware  of 
the  real  state  of  the  facts,*  and  before  they  knew  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Bengal  CMncil,  they  immediatelyf  appointed  Clive  sole  president  and  go- 
remor  of  Port  William.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman  of  the 
Court,  written  before  the  news  had  reached  theB,^  clearly  shews  that  the 
Court  had  no  distrust  of  Clive,  and  were  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
services  he  had  performed  previous  to  the  battle  of  Plassey.     Mr.  Payne 
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states,  that  he  had  urged  upon  Mr.  Pitt  the  propriety  of  giving  Clke  higiier 
military  rank,  and  that  it  had  been  intended  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
confer  upon  him  some  mark  of  the  royal  favour ;  but  as  this  was  unaeoom- 
panied  by  a  suggestion  of  a  similar  honour  to  Admiral  Watson,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  by  the  Court  to  discourage  it.  Mr.  Payne  concludes  thus: 
**  Be  assured,  sir,  I  shall  always  be  as  ready  to  propose  as  to  concur  in  any 
measure,  that  may  be  hereafter  thought  of,  to  do  you  honour  or  pleasure ; 
and  that  it  is  a  great  one  to  me  to  reflect,  that  your  attention  to  the  service 
you  are  engaged  in,  by  exposing  your  person  on  so  many  different  occa- 
sions, may  and  has  been  attended  not  only  with  the  honour  and  laurels  tha^ 
adorn  the  brow  of  a  conqueror,  but  with  some  more  solid  fruits  of  your 
labour ;  which  may  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  toils  that  precede 
victory  and  success/ 

The  ticklish  state  of  affairs  in  Bengal  and  in  the  Deccan  made  Clive  anx- 
ious, before  his  departure  for  Europe,  to  place  them  on  a  better  footing. 
He  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Nawab  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Calcutta,  which 
be  thought  would  make  a  useful  impression  upon  both  friends  and  enemies. 
Colonel  Forde  was  in  the  Deccan,  with  a  line  detachment,  and  Warren 
Hastings  was  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Scrafton  as  resident  at  the  court  of 
Moorshedabad.  Nothing  (as  we  have  before  remarked)  affords  a  more 
decided  test  of  the  elevated  character  of  Clive  than  the  discernment  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  fit  persons  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect  W^arren 
Hastings  was  not  more  than  twenty-five  when  he  was  appointed  to  this 
arduous  and  responsible  situation,  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  task 
imposed  upon  him  of  upholding  the  authority  of  Roy  Dullub,  the  minister, 
in  opposition  to  that  prince's  secret  dislike  of  him. 

In  February  1760,  Clive  quitted  India. 

We  have  been  constrained,  in  reviewing  this  important  period  of  the 
history  of  Clive  and  of  British  India,  to  extend  our  observations  to  a  greater 
length  than  we  expected.  It  has  been  our  object  to  show,  that  tlie  founda- 
tion of  our  territorial  power  in  India  originated  from  the  foresight  and 
prudence  of  Clive ;  that  this  scheme  was  not  an  accident,  surprising  him  un- 
expectedly, or  happening  in  spite  of  his  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  but  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  design  to  convert  the  Company  into  lords  paramount  oC 
India,  it  being  really  an  event  compounded  of  both,  discerned  by  the 
master-mind  of  Clive  whilst  in  embryo,  and  brought  to  maturity  by  his  skill 
neither  sooner  nor  later  than  it  ought  to  have  been ;  that  his  character  in 
the  delicate  transactions  in  which  he  was  employed,  notwithstanding  temp- 
tations of  no  ordinary  kind,  stands  free  from  imputation,  and  that  his  em<> 
ployers  are  not  chargeable  with  conduct  towards  Clive,  which  would  either 
justify  suspicions  against  his  integrity,  or  imply  the  blackest  ingratitude  on 
their  part 
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CHINESE  ACCOUNT  OF  INDIA.* 

Teen-choo  (or  India)  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  latter  Hans ;  the  country 
;  then  called  the  Kingdom  of  Shin-too.j- 

Note  of  the  Chinese  Editor. 

Chang-keen,  when  first  sent  (B.C.  126)  into  Ta-hea  (or  Bactriana),  saw  stems  of 
bamboos,  as  in  the  Shoo  country  (modern  province  of  Sze-chuen).  He  inquired  bow 
they  obtained  these  bamboos;  some  men  of  Ta.hea  replied :  **  Our  merchants  procure 
them  in  the  markets  of  the  kingdom  of  Sbin-too,  which  b  Teen-choo.  Some  call  this 
kingdom  Mo-kea-to  ;|  others  name  it  Fo-lo-mun  (country  of  the  brahmans) ;  it  is 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Tsung.liDg§  (or  Blue  Mountains),  distant  some  thousands 
of  fe  to  the  south-east  of  the  Yug-chey  (Massageta?,  or  Indo- Scythians). 

This  country  is  about  30,CXX)  square  le^  in  extent;  it  is  divided  internally  into  five 
Indias;  the  first  is  termed  Middle  or  Central  India;  the  second  Eastern  India;  the 
third  Southern  India  ;  the  fourth  Western  India ;  and  the  fifUi  Northern  India.  Each 
of  these  divisions  of  the  territory  contains  several  thousands  of  U;  and  fortified  cities, 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  towns  of  the  second  order,  are  placed  a  few  hundred  le  apart. 

Southern  India  is  bounded  by  the  Great  Sea  (the  Gulf  of  Bengal);  Northern  India 
is  situated  opposite  to  the  Snowy  Mountains;**  on  the  four  sides,  there  are  mountains 
sloping  to  the  south,  and  a  valley  which  crosses  them  forms  the  gate  (or  entrance)  of  the 
kingdom.  Eastern  India  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Great  Sea,  as  well  as  by  Foo- 
nan  (Pegu)  and  Lin-e(Siam),  which  are  separated  only  by  a  little  sea.  Western  India 
adjoins  Ke-pin  (Cophenes)  and  Fo-sze  (Fersia);tt  Central  India  is  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  four  other  divisions  of  India. 

AU  these  kingdoms  had  kings  in  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty.  There  is  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Yuen-too,  which  is  distant  from  Chang-gan|t  9,800  fe ;  it  b  2.800  le  from 
the  residence  of  the  Govemor.general  of  the  Chinese  provinces  in  Central  A8ia.$§  To 
the  south  it  adjoins  the  Blue  Mountains ;  to  the  north  iu  frontiers  are  contiguous  to  thosd 
cf  the  Woo-sun. 

YSn-sze-koo  has  stated  that  Yuen-too  is  no  other  than  Shin-too ;  and  Shin-too  b 
Teen-choo ;  there  b  no  difference  but,  in  the  [yonundation  more  or  less  strong. 

From  the  kingdom  called  Kaou-fvolT  of  the  Yu^che»  going  to  the  west  and 

•  Translated  tnaa  the  Wdti-hien-fhtmg-kaou^  or  *  Deep  ReMtrches  into  Andent  Monuments;*  by 
Maptwsn-Un;  book  338,  fol.  14. 

f  In  SaoKiit  1m*^  ^  SindliA,  Hindustan. 

*  H^Th    Magadha. 

{  A  chain  of  mountains  to  the  north  of  Cashmere,  which  separates  Eastern  Turlustan,  or  Little 
Budiaria,  flrom  Great  Bucharia. 

1  M.  Rtausathas  given  a  translAtion  of  Ma-twan4in'8  account  of  the  Yu&-che  in  his  Horn,  MSanget 
jUiat.,  t.L  p.220. 

^  According  to  Dr.  KeUy  {Orient.  Mttrol,,  p.  04),  200  te  are  equal  to  one  d^ee  of  the  meridian  - 
«9-ie6  £.  miles;  whence  30,000  fo  will  give  about  10,375  English  miles. 

••  Seta-*han,  an  exact  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  iQH  |C^^  HinuUaya,  '  abode  of  snow,*  or 

"•^^  T^^rr^T^TnC  Hteidlj^^rW,  *  mountain  whereon  the  snow  rests.*     This  division  of 

India  must  include  the  modern  Cashmere,  the  desaiption  of  which,  by  MasOdi,  the  Arabian  historian, 
roinddfs  in  a  striking  manner  with  that  of  the  Chinese  author :  **  The  kfaigdom  oi  Cashmere,'*  he 
says,  "  whidi  forms  part  of  India,  is  sunxHmded  with  very  high  mountafais ;  it  contains  a  prodigkMis 
number  of  towns  and  villages ;  it  can  be  entered  only  by  a  single  pass,  which  is  dosed  by  agate.** 

ft  See  for  an  account  of  these  countries  by  Ma-twan-Un,  the  translation  by  M.  Rtoinsat,  Nouv,  MO. 
jSsiat^  t.i.  p.  805  and  248. 

tt  Capital  of  the  Hans,  situated  in  Shen-se;  now  Se-gan-foo. 

^i  This  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Yuen-too  affords  reason  to  tMnk  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  that 
of  Shin-too.  It  is  only  in  the  transcription  of  the  Sanscrit  word  SlndM»  the  name  of  the  Indus  and  of 
the  countries  bathed  by  that  river,  that  there  is  a  slight  diflfarence.  The  proximity  of  tlie  Woo-sun, 
however,  suggesu  that  Yuen-too  must  comprehend  the  country  in  which  modem  Badakshan  is  situated. 

%^  The  foUowing  accouat  of  this  kingdom  is  given  by  Ma-twan-Un  elsewhere  (b.  338,  f.  27) :  '*  The 
kingdom  of  Kaou-foo  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Ham.    It  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  great 
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souths  as  far  as  the  Western  Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean) ;  to  the  east,  aa  fiv  as 
Pan-ke;  all  these  countries  form  the  territory  of  Shin-too.  It  has  a  number 
of  fortified  towns,  in  about  a  hundred,  commandants  reside.  There  are 
also  different  kingdoms ;  ten  of  them  have  kings.  There  is,  however,  little 
difference  between  them,  and  the  whole  have  the  collective  denomination  of 

Shin-too. 

NoU  of  ihe  Chinese  £dUor. 

Hie  narrative  of  Foo-nan  states :  "  The  kingdom  of  She-wei  (Kapila)  belongs  to 
that  of  Kea-she*  in  India,  which  some  call  the  kingdom  of  Pbo-lo-nae,  and  otben 
the  kingdom  of  Sze  (or)  Sbe.pho-lo.na-sze. 

Choo-fa-wei,  in  bis  FM-ku)6ke  (Memoir  on  the  kingdoms  of  F&h,  or  Buddha), 
states  that  the  kingdom  of  Pho-lo.nae  (or  Benares)  is  situated  1,480  le  south  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kea.wei-lo.wei  (or  Kapila).  In  the  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Cbing-lc 
by  She-f&,  it  is  said  :  *'  Few  oxen  are  killed  in  this  kingdom ;  the  sheep  of  the  oountry 
are  black ;  their  horns,  which  are  slender  and  apart,  may  be  four  feet  long ;  one  is 
killed  about  every  ten  days,  but  if  any  of  these  sheep  happen  to  die  of  disease,  the 
inhabitanu  use  the  blood  of  bullocks.  These  animals  live  a  long  time ;  the  people  of 
this  country  likewise  are  very  long-liTed.  Their  kings  commonly  reign  a  hundred 
years,  and  the  bullocks  live  as  long  as  the  men.   This  kingdom  is  a  dependency  of  India. 

The  royal  residence  overlooks  the  river  H&ng  or  G&ng  (Ganges)t  which  some 
call  Kea-plh-le.    Here  is  situated  the  mountain  Ling-tseaou ;  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hoo-yu  country,  Ke-too-keu  :  it  is  a  green  rock,  the  bead  (or 
summit)  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  bird  t$eaou. 
Note  of  the  Chinese  Editor, 

Choo-f&-wei  says,  in  his  FUh'kw6  ke,  that  this  mountain  is  situated  to  the  south  of 
Mo-ke^.te,^  which  is  also  a  kingdom  dependent  on  India. 

At  the  periods  when  all  these  kingdoms  belonged  to  the  Yu&^he,  the  latter 

Yu«<he(M8asagets).  It  is  likewise  a  considerable  sUte.  Their  mannen  resemble  those  of  the  inhafa^ 
tantt  of  India*  and  they  are  genUe  and  humane.  They  carry  on  much  commerce^  India,  Cophenes*  and 
the  country  of  the  Asa?,  are  three  Icingdoms  which  are  conqttered  by  force  and  lott  &y  wtakneat,'*  Tlie 
latter  exprenions  are  borrowed  from  the  Taim-Wi-king  of  Laoo-tsse. 

•  CJ  [S^IX  Kdti  or  KdOd,  « splendid/  epithet  of  the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  called  CJ  ^U|  t1  \ 

Vararuui  or  Cj  ^U|  j^  |  VarandtL  The  latter  denomination  is  represented  as  dosely  as  b  per- 
mitted by  the  monosyllabic  language  of  the  Chinese  (whldi  wants  the  articulatkni  ra)  by  Phthkhnat:  the 
Sanscrit^  v  having  so  often  the  sound  of  ^  6,  that  they  are  not  distinguished  finomeadi  other  in  Ben- 

g4U  writing:  Sze  (or)  ^te-ptto-lo-na-ne  is  also  a  ftlthful  trsnscript  of  '9|  |c|^U||ti  I  ^^  ^'**' 
ndri,  '  the  holy,  the  fortunate  Benares.' 
t  In  Saasait7|^v|  Oangdt  thk  river,  in  sacred  wrlUngi,  bears  also  the  name  of  Gj^jH^ 

KapOOf  and  more  commonly  ^  I  MC'k^  I  \l  f^pO^^O^drd. 

%  T{7[V(  Magadhth  the  southern  portion  of  the  modem  Bahar. 

{  This  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  India  may  be  fixed  with  precision  by  means  of  Cbtnasehlslo- 
rians ;  and  It  ii  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  derivable  from  the  study  of  the  writers  of  this  natioa. 
Ma-twan-lin,  in  his  account  of  the  Great  Yue-che,  or  Indo-Scythians  (book  338.  foL  S).  states  that  the 
Clilnese  general  Chang-kfien  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  Yu^che  by  the  emperor  Woo-to  (B.C. 
196),  and  that,  about  100  years  after,  a  prince  of  this  nation,  who  poaseised  one  of  the  five  governments 
of  the  country  of  the  Dahse,  lubjected  the  Oetes  fai  Cophenes,  and  that  Ttan-choo,  or  India,  was  agala 
Mil^ugated  by  the  Yufi-che.  This  other  conquest  of  India  by  the  Scythians  must  be  placed,  therelioie, 
about  the  year  B.C.  26.  Ma-twan-lhi  adds,  that  these  Yu<»-che,  having  become  rich  and  poweriU  (by 
these  conquests) ,  remained  in  this  state  till  the  time  of  the  latter  Hans,  who  began  to  reign  A.D.  90.  It 
results  fhm  hence  that  the  Scythians  (or  Yufi-che)  must  have  been  masters  of  Western  India  fhmi  about 
B.C.  96  till  A.D.  929,  that  Is,  for  a  space  of  948  years.  The  first  Invasion  of  India  by  the  Yu6<he,  or 
Scythians,  must  have  taken  place  before  the  reign  of  Vicramiditya,  whose  celebrated  era,  whicb  begias 
flfty-sU  years  before  ours,  originated  from  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Scythian  armies  by  this  Indian 
prince:  an  event  which  deserved  to  be  thus  immortalised.  See  Indian  Algibra  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  (Pre- 
face, p.  43),  and  Lassen,  D«  Ptntapotamid  Indicd  Commentatio,  p.  X.    The  first  of  these  learned  la- 

dianbts. 
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put  their  kings  to  death  and  substituted  military  chiefs.  They  enjoined  all 
their  people  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  Fdh-too  (Buddha) ;  not  to  kill  living 
creatures ;  to  abstain  from  wine ;  and  to  conform  entirely  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  is  low  and  damp,  and  the 
temperature  very  hot.  This  kingdom  is  traversed  by  large  rivers ;  the  people 
fi^t  upon  elephants;  they  are  of  a  feeble  constitution  compared  with  the 
YuS-che. 

The  emperor  Woo-te,  of  the  Hans  (B.C.  142  to  87)9  sent  an  expedition  of 
about  ten  persons,  by  the  west  and  south,  in  search  of  Shin-too.  All  informa- 
tion having  been  refused  to  the  persons  composing  this  expedition,  they  could 
not  reach  the  country.*  Under  Ho-te  (A J).  89  to  106),  several  ambassadors 
from  that  country  came  to  offer  tribute.f  The  western  countries  (subjected 
to  the  Chinese)  then  revolted,  and  separated  from  the  empire. 

In  the  second  of  the  years  Yan-he  of  Hwan-te  (A.D.  159)  strangers  often 
came  by  the  way  of  Jth-nan  ('  south  of  the  sun ;'  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China), 
to  offer  presents. 

A  tradition  of  this  time  relates  that  the  emperor  Ming-te  (A  D.  58  to  76), 
having  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  man  of  gold,  very  large,  whose  head  and  neck 
shone  with  prodigious  brightness,  interrogated  his  ministers  on  the  subject. 
One  of  them  told  him  that,  in  the  western  region  («e^ang),  was  a  spirit  (fih\n\ 
whose  name  was  Ffih ;  that  his  statue  was  six  feet  high,  and  his  colour  that  of 
gold.  The  emperor,  upon  this,  despatched  ambassadors  to  India  to  learn  the 
laws  and  doctrine  of  Fiih,  and  to  bring  to  China  his  portrait  painted,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  statues.  The  king  of  Tsoo  (a  petty  feudatory  kingdom  of  China), 
named  Ying,  was  the  first  who  believed  in  this  false  doctrine  (of  Fiih);  hence 
it  was  that  other  persons  in  the  Middle  Empire  adopted  it. 

Thereupon,  Hwan-te  (A.D.  147  to  167)  imbibed  a  great  partiality  for  the 
Mn  (spirits  or  genii) ;  he  sacrificed  repeatedly  to  Fiih-too  and  to  Laou-tsze. 
Tbe  people  of  China  gradually  adopted  (this  new  religion) :  its  followers  aug- 
mented greatly. 

In  the  time  of  the  How  and  Tsin  dynasties  (A.D.  ^2  to  280),  no  new  relation 
took  place  between  India  and  China ;  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Woo 
dynasty,  that  the  kmg  of  Foo-nan,  named  Fan-ch^n,  sent  one  of  his  relations, 
named  Soo-wYh,  as  ambassador  to  India.  On  quitting  Foo-nan,  the  embassy 
returned  by  the  mouth  of  the  Taou-keaou-le^l  continuing  its  route  by  sea  in 
the  great  bay  (or  Gulfof  Martaban),in  a  north-westerly  direction;  it  then  enter- 
ed the  bay  (of  Bengal),  which  they  crossed,  and  coasted  the  frontiers  of  several 
kingdoms.  In  about  a  year,  it  was  able  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
India,  and  ascended  the  river  7»000  le^  when  it  arrived  at  its  destination.  The 
king  of  India,  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  strangers,  exclaimed :  **  the  sea- 
ooast  is  very  far  off*;  how  could  these  men  get  here  ?"    He  commanded  that 

'■^'*"*tfi  ftom  whom  we  on  mire  of  deriring  infomMitkm,  irtunerer  we  are  engiged  in  Uie  invertlgetioa 
cf  a  gicst  philologirel,  fdMitific,  and  phiUwophicel  question  rapecting  India,  cites  an  andent  scho- 
liaaton  Vartha  MfiUra,  who  thus  explains  the  word  «  mIw'*  employed  by  this  astronomer  to  denote  the 
Samvateim:  <' epoch  when  the  barbarian  kings  named  Saka  (the  Sacss)  were  defeated  by  Vicrami- 
ditya." 

•  This  same  emperor  gafaied  some  trifling  particulars  respecting  Shin-too,  or  India,  by  his  general 
Chang-ktai,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Yufr-che,  which  are  preserved  by  the  historian  Sse-ma-t8£eo,  In 
hl8ABe^4w(booklS3,  fols.6and7),  where  it  is  stated  that  Shin-too  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Ta-hea,  the 
capital  of  wfaidi  was  the  city  of  Len-she. 

t  At  this  period,  China  was  still  considered  as  the  paramount  sute  of  all  the  half-dviliaed  nations 
inhabiting  Central  Asia.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  chiefs  of  India  subject  to  the  Yu4>- 
cho,  or  Scythians,  should  have  thought  of  sending  ambassadors  to  China,  in  search  of  means  of  de- 
livering their  country  from  barbarians,  by  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  armies,  which  could  oblige  their  revolted 
enl^ecta  to  return  to  their  duty.    Thus  we  may  easily  explain  facts  apparenUy  so  improbable. 

X  The  Irrawaddy,  iu  the  Burnan  empire. 
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the  ambassadors  should  be  shown  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  tliia 
iriew,  he  appointed  as  guides  to  attend  him,  two  strangers  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Chinese,*  and  he  supplied  Soo-wTh  (the  ambassador)  with  provisions  for  bis 
journey  and  presents  for  Fan-ch&n,  king  of  Foo-nan,  consisting  of  Scytbiao 
horses,  and  four  pieces  of  valuable  woollen  stuff8.f 

During  this  time,  the  Woo  dynasty  t  despatched  an  officer  of  the  second  rank, 
named  Kang-tae,  as  ambassador  to  Foo-nan,  where  he  saw  foreign  guides  of 
the  same  nation  as  the  Chinese.   To  all  the  questions  he  put  to  them,  concern- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  India,  they  answered  him  as  fol- 
lows :  '*  The  doctrine  of  Ffih  is  that  which  is  in  vogue  in  this  kingdom.     The 
population  is  very  numerous ;  the  soil  rich  and  fertile.    The  king  nrho   rales 
here  has  the  title  of  Maou-lun  ;§  the  suburbs  of  the  fortified  city  in  which  he 
resided  are  watered  by  rivuletn,  which  flow  on  all  sides,  and  fill  the  deep 
ditches  surrounding  the  city.    Below  it  flows  the  great  river  (the  Ganges).   AU 
the  palaces  are  covered  with  sculptured  inscriptions,  and  other  ornaments  in 
relief.    A  winding  street  forms  a  market,  d^lein  length.    The  dwelling-houses 
have  several  stories. ||     Bells  and  drums  are  their  instruments  of  music^  and 
the  dress  of  the  people  is  adorned  with  fragrant  flowers.    They  travel  by  land 
and  by  water;  their  commercial  transactions  are  considerable,  in  jewels  and 
other  valuable  articles  of  luxury,  and  every  thing  which  the  heart  can  desire  is 
procurable  here.    On  every  side,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  you  behold  only 
agreeable  and  seductive  objects ;  the  houses  are  overshadowed  by  foliage,  and 
cooled  by  the  motion  of  waters  of  all  kinds.    There  are  sixteen  great  king- 
doms which  are  remote  from  India;  some  distant  Stfi^^U  ;  others  3,000.    All 
these  kingdoms  honour  and  respect  India,  which  they  r^ard  as  placed  between 
heaven  and  earth." 

The  fifth  of  the  years  yuen-kea  of  W&n-te,  of  the  Sungs  (AJX  428),  the 
king  of  the  kingdom  of  Kea-ptb-le  (Kapila)  in  India,  named  YuS-gae  ('  beloved 
of  the  moon'T),  sent  an  ambassador  to  him  to  present  him  with  letters  of  sub- 
mission {peaou),  and  to  offer  diamonds,  valuable  rings,  bracelets,  aa  well  as 
other  ornaments  of  worked  gold,  and  two  parrots,  one  red  and  the  other  white. 

The  second  of  the  years  iae^the  of  Ming-te  ( A.D.  466),  an  ambassador  came 
to  offer  tribute.  This  ambassador  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army. 

Note  of  the  Chinese  Editor. 

The  eighteenth  of  tlie  years  yuen-kea  (A.  D.  441),  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  Soo- 
mo-le  sent  an  aml>aa8ador  to  offer  the  products  of  his  country.  The  second  of  the  years 
heaou-keen,  of  the  emperor  Heaou-woo  (A.D.  455),   the  king  of  the  kingdom  of 

•  Literally:  "  In  consequence,  as  attendants  or  guides  (he  had  given  to  him)  two  men,  fordgoew,  of 
the  lame  species  as  the  Sung."  By  Smtff-iin,  •  men  of  Sung/  Ma-twan-lln  designates  the  Chtnesc,  who 
were  so  called  In  his  time;  he  wrote  ^under  the  Sung  dynasty.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thineeatk  cso- 

tury.    The  sense  which  nm  eMfi  h«  received  is  Uiat  whidi  it  bears  in  Uie  pjnaaeolagy  of  the  Ls^, 

cited  by  the  dictionary  of  Kang-he,  in  explaintaig  this  character. 

t  jrg  ^^ste^. 

X  One  of  the  three  dynasties  which  reigned  simultaneously  over  three  divisions  of  the  Chinese  empire  t 

itsubristedfhKnA.D.2S8to880.  

S  This  title  must  be  the  Chinese  transcription  of  ^6  I  KP\ .  Mahdrana ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 

respect  to  the  first  syllable,  maha  (hi  composition)  *  great  ;*  but  the  Sanscrit  word  reprented  by  hm  (or 
run,  ran)  b  less  certain.  At  all  events,  this  must  bea  king  of  India  whose  reign  corresponded  with  thli 
date,  between  A.D.  222 and 280. 

I  This  b  the  case  at  Benares,  where  many  of  the  houses  have  seven  or  eight  stories ;  and  the  nume> 
rous  temples  and  public  edifices  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  has  relieft. 

%  In  Sanscrit,  Chandrakdnta,  *  well-beloved  of  the  moon,'  a  name  alto  given  to  a  precious  stone;  or 
rather  it  would  be  Chandrananda,  'Joy  or  delight  of  the  moon,'  cited  in  the  fifth  lablo  of  the  Jtten 
jtklt  1     it  tiijhUtory  of  Csshmere. 
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Kui-to-k^.Kiit  a  fuperior  officer  to  offer  gold  coin  and  preciout  vases.  On  tbo  firrt  of 
tbft  jears  yutn-weit  of  Fei-te  (A.D.  473),  the  kiogdom  of  Pbo-le(?)  lent  an  ambas- 
ador  to  offer  tribute.     All  these  kingdoms  practised  the  doctrine  of  Fiib. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  years  ieen-keen  of  the  dynasty  Leang  (A.D.  502), 
die  king  of  India,  named  Keu-to,  cent  bis  great  officer,  named  Choo-4o-ta,  to 
present  letters  of  submission,  and  to  offer  vases  of  crystal,  perfumes  of  all 
sorts,  precious  talismans,  and  other  articles  of  this  kind. 

This  kingdom  (India)  is  traversed  by  great  rivers.f  The  spring  or  source, 
Sin-taon J:  issues  from  mount  Kw&n-lun  ;$  its  waters  then  divide  into  five 
streams,  and  form  what  are  termed  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  {ming  G^ng 
shwuy).  Their  waters  are  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  at  the  bottom  of  their  bed 
they  deposit  a  real  salt,  the  colour  of  which  is  as  white  as  that  of  the  essence 
of  the  water  {shumy  tsing). 

In  the  time  of  Seuen-woo,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  latter  Wei  (A.D.  500  to 
616),  South  India  sent  an  ambassador  to  offer  as  presents  some  horses  of  a 
fine  breed.  This  ambassador  stated  that  the  kingdom  produced  lions,  leopards, 
panthers,  camels,  rhinoceroses, and  elephants;  that  there  was  a  species  of  pearl 
there,  called  kthUe,  similar  to  talc  (ytifi-moo),  the  colour  of  which  was  yellowish 
red  (ise,  *  reddish  blue ') ;  if  it  is  divided,  it  disperses  like  the  wings  of  the 
cricket;  if  it  is  heaped  up,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  compact,  like 
threads  of  silk  strongly  woven.  There  were  diamonds  resembling  amethysts 
(jtse-MBh^ng),  When  purified  a  hundred  times  in  the  fire,  without  melting, 
this  diamond  is  used  to  cut  jasper  (yti  stone).  There  were  also  tortoiseshell 
(tae-mei),  gold  {kin\  copper  (^tiii^),  iron  (<e^,  lead  (j/uen%  tin  (seih\  fine  mus- 
lins embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  ;||  there  are  also  a  variety  of  odoriferous 
plants,  yUh'Mn,  sugar-canes,  and  all  kinds  of  products ;  honey-bread  (or  solid 
honey T),  pepper,  ginger,  and  black  salt. 

On  the  west,  India  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  by  sea  with  Ta- 
ttan  (the  Roman  empire),  the  An-se  (or  Asse,  Syrians) ;  some  of  the  Indians 
come  as  far  as  Foo-nan  and  Keaou-che  (Tonquin)  to  traffic  in  coral  necklaces 
and  pearls  of  inferior  quality  (or  which  only  resemble  pearls— MJi-ibm).  These 
merchants  are  accustomed  to  dispense  with  books  of  accounts  (in  their  commer- 

«  The  Gimdari  of  Herodotus  and  Strsbo ?    lo  Ssmcrit  5J«^  [^   GanOhari,  or  ilc^jT 

Candibara. 

t  ••  KwOlintakeang,"  literally,  « the  kingdom  overloolu  great  rivers.' 

i  These  curious  details,  the  exActitude  of  which  may  exdte  surprise,  prove  that  the  Chinese  histo- 
rians  were  better  informed  than  might  be  expected  of  facts  and  circumstances  ooncenifaig  Central  and 
Western  Asia.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Colebrooke  for  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  the 
Chhicae  writer.    In  fact,  the  Chinese  words  Sin-taou  are  but  the  transcripUon  of  the  Sanscrit  word 

^  If^  I  sitd,  the  name  of  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.    In  a  memoir  on  the  sources  of  this 

nver*  this  OlMtrious  and  profound  Indian  scholar  dtes  the  following  passage  from  the  astronomer 
Bhiakaza  AdiArya :  <*  The  holy  stream  which  escapes  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  descends  from  the  abode 
of  VUmu  on  Mount  Mem  (the  Kwin-lun),  whence  it  divides  into  four  currents,  and  passing  through 
tl«e  air,  it  reaches  the  lakes  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  whldi  sustahi  them.  Under  the  name  d 
Sftd,  this  river  Joins  the  BhadrAswa ;  m  the  Aiakanandd,  it  enters  Bharatavaisha(Htaidostan)t  as  the 
CfcodiMAsf,  it  prooeMb  to  Ketumala,  and  as  the  Bhadra»  it  goes  to  the  Kuni  of  the^north."— SMAibifa. 
Sirdimmi;  Bkovana-Ko$ht,  37  and  38. 

{  Mount  Mcru.  **  The  Hindus  say  that  the  Ganges  falls  from  heaven  upon  iu  summit,  and  thence 
descends  in  four  currents:  the  southern  branch  is  the  Ganges  of  India;  the  northern  branch,  which 
flows  into  Turkey,  is  the  BhadrasimA  t  the  eastern  branch  is  the  SiUi,  and  the  western  is  the  Chakshu, 
or  Oxus."-- Watson,  .^anscrlt  Diet,  2d  edit.,  art.  Meru,  The  name  Meru  is  the  Mi^«f  of  the  Greeks, 
t  I  These  are,  no  doubt,  the  fine  l>rocades,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  for  which  Benares  is  still 
«o  celebrated,  which  continue  to  constitute  <ui  extensive  article  of  commerce  throughout  India,  and  which 
European  industry,  liowcvcr  successful  Its  cffoits  to  imitate  the  products  of  the  East,  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  riv«!. 

•I  SkVi-^nrih,  'stone-honey.' 
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dal  transactions).  Teeth  (elephants'  or  rhinoceros*  ?)  and  shells  form  their 
articles  of  exchange.  They  have  men  very  skilful  in  magical  arts.*  The 
greatest  mark  of  respect  which  a  wife  can  show  towards  her  husband  is  to  kiss 
his  feet  and  embrace  his  knees :  this  is  the  most  energetic  and  persuasive 
demonstration  of  the  interior  sentiments.  In  their  houses,  they  have  youi^ 
girls  who  dance  and  sing  with  much  skill.f  Their  king  and  his  ministers  (/o- 
cAsft,  ministers  about  the  sovereign)  have  a  vast  number  of  silk  dreases  and 
fine  woollen  fabrics.  He  dresses  his  hair  on  the  top  of  his  headj:  (like  the 
Chinese  women),  and  the  rest  of  the  hair  he  cuts,  to  make  it  short.  Married 
men  also  cut  their  hair,  and  pierce  their  ears,  to  hang  valuable  rings  io  them. 
The  general  practice  is  to  walk  on  foot.  The  colour  of  their  dress  is  mostly 
white.  The  Indians  are  timid  in  battle;  their  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrows, 
and  shield  ;  they  have  also  (like  the  Chinese)  flying  or  winged  ladders  ^  and, 
according  as  the  ground  will  permit,  they  follow  the  rules  of  the  wooden  oxen 
and  roUing  horsei.\\  They  have  a  written  character  and  a  literature,  and  they 
are  well  versed  in  astronomy  or  the  science  of  the  heavens,  in  that  of  numbers, 
and  in  astrology.  All  the  men  study  the  instructive  books  denominated  SM- 
than,  written  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  pep-to,  intended  to  preserve  a  record  of 
things.^ 

Yaog-te,  of  the  Suy  dynasty  (A.D.  605  to  616),  wishing  to  know  the  western 
countries  (Se-yuX  sent  PeUtoo  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Se-fan  (ancient  Tibet).  This  envoy  traversed  many  countries, 
but  did  not  penetrate  to  India,  believing  that  the  emperor  had  some  animosity 
against  the  king  of  this  country,  whose  family  was  of  the  race  of  Ke-le-he,  or 
Cha-le  :**  at  this  period,  there  were  no  troubles,  no  revolts  in  his  kingdom. 

The  grain  sowed  in  the  marshy  soils  ripens  four  times  a  year.f  f  Thebariey, 
which  grows  the  highest,  exceeds  the  height  of  a  camel.  The  women  wear 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  on  their  head,  and  necklaces  of  pearls.  The 
dead  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  of  their  bodies  are  collected  and  deposited  io  a 
place  set  apart;  or  they  throw  them  into  a  waste  spot,  and  sometimes  cast 

t  TheieaTe»  do  doubt,  UMsnautch-girb. 

t  To  form  tfae  3TrTT  ^*^'    ^^  ^  Uwsof  Menu,  book  iL  ▼.  210,  itc 

(  F«-te;  this  is  a  soding-Iadder,  of  which  a  representation  may  be  seen  In  the  Jr<  MUUaif  Chlm9i§, 
figs.  48  and  49. 
I  MUh-meaov,  and  leuMna,    These  are  machines  of  war,  of  wliich  we  know  not  the  Amn. 
f  The  following  is  the  Chinese  text  of  this  important  passage  t— 

TbetwoChhieiechanicten/|\  ^p^agO-Won  are  a  transcription  of  the  Sanscrit  word  |^^|il| 

SiddhtkUa,  which  signifies '  established  truth,'  *  demonstxable  conclusion,'  and  which  forms  the  tltlek  of 
many  scientific  books,  as  the  Ain«-5idcDhdMla,  a  celebrated  treatise  on  astronomy;  the  Brahma  Sidd- 


•M^ 


hdnta;  the  Siddhdnta  Kaumudi,  &c    The  leaves  of  trees,    R3i  '^^^  pM^to,  are  the  olaf,  on  which 

roost  of  the  Sanscrit  MSS.  are  written,  especially  those  in  Telingachanctan  which  come  from  Sovthon 

India.    Pei-to  may  be  the  transcrlptkm  of  K\  |fi   pUa,  *  yeUow/  or  HlH^f?  pUaka,  the  Sans 

crit  name  of  the  aloe,  the  leaves  of  which  are  weU  adapted  to  the  purpose  Indicated  by  the  Chkiess 
author,  especially  for  writing  traced  with  a  stjf le.  ^^ ^^_ 

••  That  is,  the  royal  and  miUtary  caste  of  Kshatriyas ;  ^K^^tiltrl    Kthatiri^  Jdti. 

tt  TooM,' grain  that  is  planted  amongst  water;  the  paddy  of  the  southern  regions.'— JfwTison'fiMct 
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them  into  a  nvtr :  in  this  manner,  funeral  ceremonies  with  -cakes  of  flesh  pf 
birds,  wild  animals,  fish  and  tortoises,  are  dispensed  with. 

Those  who  excite  revolts  and  foment  rebellions  are  punislied  with  death; 
slight  crimes  are  expiated  by  money.  A  person  who  has  no  filial  duty  (or  fails 
in  duty  towards  his  parents),  suffers  mutilation  of  hand»,  feet,  nose,  ears,  and 
is  exiled  beyond  the  frontiers.  There  is  a  written  character  and  a  literature 
(in  this  country);  the  study  of  astronomical  sciences  has  made  great  progress 
there;  there  are  astronomical  books  in  the  Fan  (or  Sanscrit)  language;  leaves 
of  the  peirto  are  used  to  preserve  a  record  of  things.* 

There  is  a  spot  in  this  kingdom,  where  are  said  to  be,  and  where  are 
pointed  out,  ancient  vestiges  of  the  foot  of  Ffih  (or  Buddha) ;  in  their  creed, 
the  followers  of  this  religion  affirm  that  these  vestiges  of  Buddha  really  exist. 
They  relate  that,  by  carefully  reciting  certain  prayers,  they  may  acquire  the 
shape  of  dragons,  and  rise  into  the  clouds. 

In  the  years  woo  tih,  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (A.D.  618  to  627)*  there  were 
great  troubles  in  the  kingdom.  The  king,  She-lo-ye>to,f  made  war  and  fought 
battles  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  elephants  were  not  unsaddled 
in  their  rapid  marches;  the  soldiers  quitted  not;  their  shields,  because  this  king 
had  formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  four  Indias  under  his  rule.  All  the  pro- 
vinces which  faced  the  north  submitted  to  him. 

At  this  same  period  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  a  zealous  follower  of  Fiih-too 
(Buddha),  sumamed  Heuen-chwang,  arrived  in  tbb  kingdom  (of  India.)  She- 
lo-ye-to  caused  him  to  enter  his  presence,  and  said  to  him :  **  Your  country 
has  produced  holy  (great)  men.  The  king  of  TsinJ:  who  has  routed  the 
armies  of  his  enemies,  ought  to  be  well  satisfied;  he  may  be  compared  to  me; 
tell  me  what  sort  of  man  he  is  ?"  Heuen-chwang  replied  by  vaunting  the  exploits 
of  Tae-tsung,  who  had  put  down  revolt  and  reduced  the  four  nations  of  barba- 
rians to  submission  to  him.  The  Indian  prince,  full  of  fire  and  energy,  was 
highly  satisfied  with  this  recital,  and  observed :  '*  I  will  send  (an  embassy)  to 
the  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  East." 

In  fact,  in  the  15th  of  the  years  chingkwan  (A.D.  64$),  ambassadors  from 
the  king  of  the  country  called  Mo-kea-to  (Magadha)  came  to  offer  books  to  the 
emperor  (Tae-tsung),  who  directed  that  an  officer  of  cavalry  of  inferior  rank, 
named  Leang-hwae-king,  should  go  at  a  prescribed  time  to  assure  the  (king  of 
India)  of  the  peace  and  harmony  which  subsisted  between  them.  She-lo-ye-to, 
surprised,  inquired  of  the  men  of  the  kingdom  (Indians),  saying :  '*  From  the 
time  of  antiquity  to  the  present  day,  have  ambassadors  from  Mo-ho-chin-tan§ 
come  into  our  kingdom  ?"    They  all  replied :  **  None  have  hitherto  come ; 

*  Tl^  iia  repetitioa  of  what  has  been  beforesaid ;  but,  as  the  (direct  of  Ma-twan-lio  was  to  oomUne 
afl  the  aadcnt  documents  and  all  the  authorlUes  known  to  him«  which  could  tend  to  estaUsh  a  fact,  we 
only  see  in  this  a  ftesh  proof  of  the  ezactjiess  of  the  various  Chinese  accounts.  Some  of  the  Sanscrit 
aaCioBomical  treatiaeB  were  translated  into  Chinese  under  the  Tang  dynasty. 


t?fK%T 


t  This  proper  name  might  be  intended  to  represent  the  Sanscrit  "^l  I  \  I  O  rl    Sri-rahita,    It  re- 

mah»  to  be  seen  whether  a  king  of  this  name  reigned  in  India  at  this  period. 

t  Tsin  is  the  name  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  over  China  from  B.C.  249  to  SQ2,  during  which  the 
Chinese  power  caused  it  to  be  known  for  the  first  time  in  Central  and  Western  Asia,  its  conquests  being 
cxtflDded  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Bengal,  in  the  reign  of  Tsin-she-hwangte,  the  celebrated  Burner  of 

the  Books.    The  name  of  this  dynasty  has  formed  that  of  Cftjna,  in  Sanscrit  X^  |«^  China,  which 

occurs  In  the  Laws  of  Menu,  book  x.  si.  44,  and  therefore  ^t  a  date  anterior  to  the  third  century  before 
our  era,  whidi  may  be  easily  explained  in  referring  the  name  of  China  to  the  period  of  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdcmi  of  Tsin  in  the  western  province  of  Shen-se,  about  B.C.  1000. 

{  In  Sanscrit,  Mahd-Chinat  *  great  China ;'  in  the  modem  dialects  of  In  iia,  Mahd-Chintttan,  *  the 
cooatiy  of  great  China.* 
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what  is  termed  the  Kingdom  of  the  Middle,  is  Mo-ho-chin-tan."  Whereupon, 
the  king,  going  to  meet  the  ambassador,  bent  his  knee  in  token  of  obedience 
and  respect  {yno-pae)  to  receive  the  letter  {chaoushoo)  of  the  emperor  of  Chioa, 
which  he  placed  on  the  top  of  bis  head.  Ambassadors  (from  the  king  of  Magadha) 
came  again,'and  directly,  to  the  court.  An  imperial  order  directed  an  assistant 
of  the  department  of  war,  named  Le,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  letter  of 
submission  (brought  by  the  Indian  ambassadors),  and  to  make  a  report  upon 
it.  The  ministers  reconducted  the  ambassadors  without  the  city,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  in  the  capital  perfume  should  be  burnt  as  they  went  along. 

She*lo-ye-to,  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  received,  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  east,  the  imperial  document  {chaou-shoo) ;  he  again  sent  a  present  of  pearls 
of  fire  (fio'choo)^  yUh-kin  plants,  and  the  tree  poo^te.* 

The  22d  year,  of  the  same  period  {Le.  A.D.  648),  the  emperor  of  China  sent 
a  superior  officer,  named  Wang-heuen-tse,  as  ambassador  into  this  kingdom  (of 
Magadba),  in  order  that  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  bad 
been  diffbsed  in  that  country,  should  have  a  protector  and  representative  there. 
But  before  his  arrival,  She-lo-ye-to  was  dead ;  the  people  of  the  kingdom  had 
revolted,  and  the  minister  (of  the  deceased  king),  named  Na-foo-te-o-Io-na- 
shun,  had  taken  his  place.  He  sent  troops  to  oppose  the  entry  of  Heuen-tse 
(the  Chinese  ambassador) ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  latter  took  with 
him  some  tens  of  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  troops  (of  the  usurper),  but  could 
not  vanquish  them,  and  his  little  force  was  exterminated ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  tribute  received  (by  the  Chinese  ambassadors)  in  the  different  kingdoms 
(he  had  visited)  was  taken.  Heuen-tse  retired  alone,  with  all  expedition,  to 
the  western  frontiers  of  Too-fan  (Tibet) ;  and  he  ordered  {keaou^haou)  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  to  furnish  him  with  troops.f  Too-fan  sent  him  1,000 
armed  men ;  NeS-po-loj:  furnished  7>000  cavalry.  Heuen-tse,  after  organizing 
his  force,  advanced  to  give  battle  as  far  as  the  city  of  Too-poo-ho-lo,$  which 
he  took  by  assault  in  three  days.  He  caused  3,000  persons  to  be  beheaded, 
and  10,000  were  drowned  in  the  river.  0-lo-na-shun  escaped  into  the  kingdom 
of  Wei.  He  there  rallied  his  dispersed  troops  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  (Chinese)  general  made  him  prisoner,  with  1,000  men,  whom  he  beheaded. 
The  remainder  of  the  people  retired  with  the  king's  wives  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Kan-to-wei. ||  The  humanity  of  the  Chinese  general  {sze-jinyi  attacked 
them,  and  created  a  great  disorder  amongst  this  population.  He  likewise 
captured  the  concubines  and  children  of  the  king,  as  well  as  other  prisoners, 

*  The  words  poo-to  are  probably  the  tnuucriptlon  of  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Sanscrit,  perhaps  the  note, 
a  sacred  tree  employed  in  rdlgious  ceremonies,  and  of  which  mention  Is  often  made  in  Sanscrit  poetry. 
What  confirms  Uiis  conjecture  is  the  following  passage  in  Kang-he^s  dictionary,  under  the  dunader 
poo :  "  poihte  is  the  name  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  kingdom  of  Mo-kea-to  (Magadha).**  The  same 
dictionary  adds,  that  in  the  books  of  FOh,  it  is  said,  «*  Poo-te-sa-to  (BodhisattTa)  signifies  the  essence 
of  what  Is  manifest,  declared;  liy  abbreviation,  we  say  '  Poo-sa."*  The  term  BodldMMv,  ia Sans- 
crit, signifies  literally,  '  truth  at  faiteUigence:'  It  is  the  name  given  to  certain  Buddhist  patxiaiciii!,  wbo 
have  raised  themselves  to  the  state  of  divine  sanctificatlon. 

t  This  authoriutive  demand,  if  it  be  not  introduced  here,  as  the  facta.  Indeed,  show,  to  gratUy 
Chinese  vanity,  would  denote  that,  at  this  period,  Tibet  was  already  dependent  upon  the  Chinese 
empire  as  well  as  several  other  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

^  Nep41a,  or  Nepal :  see  the  accoimt  given  by  Ma-twan-Un  (book  336,  foL  U),  In  the  tranaiatton  by 
M.  Rtoiusat,  liouv.  Mil,  Atiat,,  1. 1,  p.  193. 

S  Too  (the  first  character)  may  be  read  eha,  at  Ua.  If  it  be  read  tha,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
epoch  in  question,  Cha'poo-ho4o  would  be  an  exact  transcription  of  Cftomporan,  a  dty  placed  by  Abol* 
Fasil  in  Bahar,  the  andeat  kingdom  of  Magadha,  and  probably  the  same  as  Outpru,  on  the  Ganges, 
higher  up  than  Patnai  fbc  Chapra  is  but  a  variation  of  Champaran,  as  the  latter  is  likewise  of 
Champaranagora* 

I  This  is  no  doubt  the  Godiiverl,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  to  Uie  eastward  of  MasuU- 
patam. 

^  The  humanity  is,  at  the  least,  a  singular  expression  to  be  uted  fan  these ciicumstances  {  yet  the  text 
admits  of  no  other  sense. 
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men  and  women^  to  the  number  of  1  ^,000,  besides  animals  of  all  kind;*, 
amounting  to  20,000.  He  subjected  580  cities  and  towns,  and  his  power  grew 
80  formidable,  that  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  eastern  India,  named  She- 
keaou-mo,*  sent  him  30,000  oxen  and  horses  to  feed  and  mount  his  army,  as 
well  as  bows,  sabres,  precious  collars,  and  cords  of  silk.  The  kingdom  of 
Kea-md-loof  furnished  different  articles,  with  a  chart  of  the  country,]:  amongst 
which  was  a  portnut  of  Laou-tsze. 

Heuen-tse  took  with  him  O-lo-na-shun,  to  present  him  to  the  emperor  (as  a 
yanquished  enemy).  There  had  been  an  imperial  order,  which  prescribed  that 
the  ancestors  should  be  informed  hereof,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  them ;  and 
Heuen-tse  was  elevated,  at  the  court,  above  the  magistrates  (ta-foo)  of  all  ranks. 

In  his  travels,  the  Chinese  ambassador  had  encountered  a  doctor  named  Na* 
lo-urh-po-80-mei,$  who  told  him  that  he  was  200  years  old,  and  possessed  the 
recipe  of  immortality.  The  emperor||  (having  learned  this  intelligence)  imme- 
diately quitted  the  hall  of  audience,  in  order  to  despatch  an  envoy  in  search  of 
the  philosophical  stone  {tan).  He  directed  the  president  of  the  ministry  of 
war  to  furnish  the  envoy  with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  provisions  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  journey.  This  envoy  traversed  *'  the  world  "  on 
horseback,  to  collect  supernatural  drugs,  as  well  as  the  most  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary stones.  He  travelled  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Po-Io-mun  (Brah- 
mans),  in  the  country  called  the  Waters  of  Pan-cha-fa,Y  which  (waters)  come 
from  the  midst  of  calcareous  rocks  {skih-kew,  *  stone-mortar,'  or  '  rock '), 
where  are  elephants  and  men  of  stone  to  guard  them.  The  waters  are  of 
seven  different  species ;  one  is  hot,  another  very  cold  (or  frozen,  ling).  Plants 
and  wood  may  be  consumed  in  it ;  gold  and  steel  may  be  fused  in  it ;  and  a 
person  who  dips  his  hand  into  it  will  have  it  entirely  burnt  off.  This  water  is 
poured  into  vases  by  means  of  skulls  of  camels,  which  turn  round.  There  is 
also  a  tree  there,  called  tsoihlae-io,  the  leaves  of  which  are  like  varnish  or 
blacking.  It  grows  upon  the  top  of  scarped  and  desert  mountains.  Enor- 
mous serpents  guard  it ;  and  those  who  wander  in  the  neighbourhood  cannot 
approach  it.  A  person  who  wishes  to  gather  the  leaves  employs  different 
arrows  to  strike  the  branches  of  the  tree ;  the  leaves  then  fall.  A  multitude 
of  birds  also  take  the  leaves  into  their  beaks,  and  carry  them  a  great  way :  it 
Is  necessary,  in  like  manner,  to  direct  arrows  against  them,  to  obtain  these 
leaves.    There  are  other  curiosities  in  this  country  of  the  same  kind. 

The  drug  (of  immortality)  could  not  be  found  or  verified  by  this  envoy,  who, 
being  recalled,  could  not  proceed  further,  and  returned  and  died  at  Chang-gan 
(the  capital). 

•  Sri-kumtoa? 

t  This  kingdom  must  be  Uiat  of  KAma-r<ipa«  mentioned  in  the  Sanscrit  intaiption  on  the  column  of 
Alkhabad,  and  which  formed  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  on  the  fronUers  of  'I  ibet. 
The  synid>le  kd  is  well  represented  by  kea,  as  ma  is  by  md.  and  ni  by  loo;  the  last  syllable  pa  is  not 
tnaacribed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  a  general  law  of  transcription  tram  Sanscrit  into  Chinese* 
that  tbe  short  d  should  be  represented  in  the  latter  by  0, 

t  This  coriocH  circumstance  is  a  ground  for  thinking  (for  it  is  not  a  mere  conjecture),  that  there  cxist- 
cd»  and  perhaps  stiU  exist,  in  India,  native  geographical  charts  and  works  on  geography;  but  all  these 
aarticles  must  have  undergone  the  fate  of  the  royal  archives,  where  they  were  carefully  preserved  and  con- 
cealed from  the  eager  eyes  of  European  conquerors. 

(  The  first  two  words  of  this  transcripUon  represent  faithfully  the  Sanscrit  word  *|  ^  nara, '  man,' 

which  eotcn  into  the  composition  of  many  proper  names :  but  the  Sanscrit  value  of  the  other  four  sylla- 
Mes  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 

I  Tae-tsung,  who  reigned  firom  A.D.  626  to  640. 

%  This  is  a  very  exact  transcription  of  the  Penian  word./     >Vi<r\j  Punjdb,  the  '  five  waters,'  or 

'  five  rivers'  (in  Sanscrit  Panehananda),  which  is  the  derignation  given  to  a  large  and  ferUle  province  of 
India.  The  last  syllable^,  in  the  Chinese  transcription,  represents  the  more  faithfully  the  syllaUe  db. 
Inasmuch  as  the  coBiOBants  composing  it  are  two  labials  very  often  taken  one  for  the  other. 
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In  the  time  of  Kaou-tsiing  (A.D.  650  to  684),  a  Loo-kea-ye-to,*  of  the 
country  of  Woo-cha,f  in  eastern  India,  came  likewise  to  offer  homage  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor,  giving  himself  out  as  a  possessor  of  the  recipe  of  immor- 
tality, and  as  being  able  to  transform  himself  into  lieutenant  general  of  armies. 

In  the  third  of  the  years  keen-fuTigX  (A.D.  667),  the  Five  Indiaa  (or  fi¥e 
kingdoms  of  India)  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  the  emperor.  In  the 
years  kae'yuen{A..'D.  713  to  742),  an  ambassador  from  Central  India  proceeded 
three  times  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  southern  India,  and  came  only  once  to 
offer  birds  of  five  colours  that  could  talk.$  He  applied  for  aid  against  the  Ta- 
shejl  (or  Arabs)  and  the  Too-fan  (or  Tibetans),  offering  to  take  the  command  of 
the  auxiliary  troops.  The  Emperor  Heuen-tsung  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  713 
to  756)  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  general-in-chief.  The  Indian  ambas- 
sadors said  to  him  :  **  the  Fan  (or  Tibetan)  barbarians  are  captivated  onlj  by 
clothes  and  equipments.  Emperor !  I  must  have  a  long,  silk,  embroidered 
robe,  a  leathern  belt  decorated  with  gold,  and  a  bag  in  the  shape  of  a  fish." 
All  these  articles  were  ordered  by  the  emperor. 

Northern  India  also  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  close  of  the  years  kanyuen  (about  A.D.  756),  the  bank  of  the  river 
(Ho'luTigf  the  Ganges  ?)  gave  way  and  disappeared. 

The  third  of  the  years  kwang-ihun,  of  the  modem  Chows  (A.D.  953),  a  S&- 
munl  (priest  of  Buddha),  of  western  India,  with  several  priests  of  his  religion, 
representing  sixteen  different  tribes  or  nations  (of  India),  brought  tribute, 
amongst  which  were  some  horses  of  the  country. 

[J7te  conclusion  next  month.] 

•  That  is,  a  ^|g^|^  (tI^    IdM^tika,  at  follower  of  the  atheistical  system  of  philosophy 

founded  Yyy  Chknrhkm,  entitled  Likdifota  (tee  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Easays  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hin- 
dus).  The  suffix  ka,  which  forms  collective  names  in  SaiMcrit,  is  represented  hi  Chinese  by  the  fharartiw 
che*  which  serres  in  like  manner  to  form  adjectives  and  collective  names  hi  Chinese. 

t  A  kingdom  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

4.  There  is  an  error  here  hi  the  text;  the  yean  MS0fi./hin^  were  only  two,  e86andfl67. 

S  These  were  of  course  parrots. 

I  Ta-*het  *  great  eaters/  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  designate  the  Arabs.  This  curious  passage 
throws  great  light  on  this  obscure  period  of  Indian  history,  and  confirms  a  fact  hitherto  scarcely  noticed, 
but  which  has  been  asserted  by  two  Arabian  authors,  Almakin  and  Abulfeda,  namely,  the  invasion  of 
India  by  the  Arabs  at  the  b^lnning  of  the  eight  century.  ' '  Mahomed  ben  Cassim,"  says  the  former,  in 
his  history  of  the  Sarrasins,  "  took  India ;  he  obuhied  possession  of  the  countries  adjoining  the  Shid 
(Indus),  gave  battle  to  Dahar,  who  was  lUng  of  them,  vanquished  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  put  him 
to  death."  The  other,  in  his  Musulman  Annals,  translated  by  Reiske,  says :  '*  Mahomed  ben  Cassbn 
overrun  India  as  conqueror.**  But  the  following  is  a  passage,  curious  in  another  respect,  concerning  the 
same  fact;  it  is  taken  from  the  History  of  the  Empire  of  the  Khalifs,  translated  tnm  Tabarl  (Turkish 
edition),  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Reinaud :  **  This  same  year,  87  ( A.D.  709)  wis 
gloriously  torroinated  by  the  defeat  of  SO0,OU0  barbarians,  who  had  entered  the  country  of  the  Musulmans, 
commanded  by  Beghaboon,  nephew  of  the  emperor  of  Chhia.  The  Musulmans  confessed  that  they 
owed  this  important  victory  to  Uie  protection  of  God.** 

f  This  Indian  title  Is  more  fluently  written  Sha-mun  (with  different  characters) ;  it  is  a  dote  tna- 
scription  of  the  Sanscrit  Samdna. 
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NATIVE  IRREGULAR  HORSE. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  regimentB  of  light  cavalry,  belonging  to  the  Bengal 
army,  there  are  four  or  five  corps  of  what  are  denominated  '*  irregular  or 
local  horse."  These  form  a  separate  service  of  their  own,  and  bear,  with 
reference  to  the  regular  army,  the  same  affinity  as  our  English  yeomanry  corps 
to  the  standing  force  in  this  country  ;  with  this  distinction,  that  in  India  the 
local  horse  are  always  upon  duty.  The  embodying  of  these  corps  did  not 
originate  with  the  British  government.  On  our  entering  into  conflict  with  the 
different  native  powers,  we  found  ourselves  upon  all  occasions  opposed  by 
shoals  of  flying  cavalry,  which  proved  more  formidable  than  might  have  been 
supposed  from  their  disorderly  and  disorganized  condition.  Regardless  of 
method,  and  observing  no  discipline,  these  men  with  wonderful  agility  skirted 
on  the  flanks  and  on  the  rear  of  their  opponents ;  and,  though  generally  a 
greater  source  of  annoyance  than  of  actual  mischief,  yet  they  at  times 
presented  no  despicable  front,  forming  a  serious  impediment  to  the  steady 
advance  of  our  forces,  and  at  all  times  harassing  the  march.  This  mode  of 
warfere  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  all  the  northern  race 
of  Indians.  In  Persia  and  in  Bokhara,  we  find  the  foray  still  the  favourite 
system  of  military  tactics,  and  in  the  desert  we  are  told  that  the  Turcoman 
when  on  his  saddle  knows  neither  father  nor  mother.  The  Indian  horses  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  services  of  this  nature,  since  those  of  pure  native  breed 
will  endure  fatigue  which  would  prove  destruction  to  a  less  hardy  race.  For 
a  series  of  days  and  weeks,  they  have  been  known  to  carry  their  riders  with 
their  paunch  itteehar^  their  five  appointments,  a  distance  daily  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  A  horseman  in  India  does  not  consider  himself  complete  without  his 
five  appointments,  that  is  to  say,  his  sword,  his  matchlock,  his  shield,  his 
spear,  and  his  saddle.  The  constant  and  careful  grooming,  which  Indian 
horses  receive  from  native  owners,  enables  them  to  go  through  a  surprising 
degree  of  work  without  being  distressed  ;  the  moment  that  the  rider  dismounts, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  fatigue,  he  begins  to  rub  down  his  steed,  not  in  any 
slovenly  inefficient  manner,  but  by  a  regular  process  of  shampooing,  which, 
though  laborious  in  itself,  long  custom  has  rendered  easy,  and  which  soothes 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  the  wearied  limbs  of  the  jaded  animal,  soon  re- 
viving its  spirits,  and  enabling  it  to  eat  and  sleep  in  comfort.  This  duty  is 
performed  by  the  Mahratta  women  for  their  husbands,  and  the  horses 
unaccustomed  to  a  stable  thrive  as  welt  (or  even  better)  at  their  picquet,  with  a 
scanty  allowance  of  fodder,  as  those  belonging  to  Europeans,  which,  though 
well  fed  and  not  so  much  worked,  are  left  to  lazy  servants,  who  content 
themselves  with  a  very  little  exertion. 

When  we  acquired  permanent  dominion  in  India,  we  adopted  the  favourite 
branch  of  service  amid  the  Patans  and  Mahrattas,  and  raised  eight  regiments 
of  native  irregular  horse,  each  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  men.  The 
command  was  given  to  a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  who  held  this  appoint- 
ment in  addition  to  his  company,  and  he  had  two  subalterns  associated  with 
him,  also  belonging  to  the  native  army,  one  acting  as  second  in  command  and 
the  other  as  adjutant,  the  medical  charge  being  given  to  an  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  establishment.  There  are,  therefore,  only  four  Europeans  attached  to 
each  of  these  regiments,  the  internal  economy  being  almost  entirely  left  to  the 
native  officers.  A  consolidated  allowance  is  granted  to  both  officers  and  men, 
with  which  they  are  expected  to  find  and  feed  their  own  horses,  and  to  pur- 
chase their  appointments.     The  pay  of  a  common  trooper  is  twenty  rupees. 
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about  two  pounds  a-month ;  they  are  dressed  in  aniforniy  which  however  difien 
entirely  from  that  worn  by  European  soldiers^  or  natives  in  the  regular  senrioe, 
as  it  resembles  the  loose  flowery  robes  of  the  Persians ;  it  is  a  very  becoming 
costume,  consisting  of  a  long  vest,  in  some  regiments  yellow,  in  others  red^  a 
pair  of  trowsers  not  inconveniently  wide,  a  shawl  for  a  sash,  and  a  steel  caaque 
or  a  high-pointed  cap.  In  latter  years,  the  number  of  these  regiments  has  beea 
reduced  from  eight  to  five,  and  their  total  abolition  was  contempUted  amid 
the  sweeping  measures  of  the  late  Governor-general.  Three  were  disbanded 
as  a  preliminary  step ;  but  the  urgent  and  universal  opposition  made  by  the 
local  officers  to  the  entire  reduction  of  so  useful  a  branch,  of  the  service,  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  destruction,  and  for  once  in  his  life  induced  the  reigiiiiig 
viceroy  to  forego  his  intention  and  relinquish  a  favourite  project. 

The  soldiers  belonging  to  the  native  irreguUr  horse  are  principally  employed 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  acting  as  mounted  police,  in  which  capacity  thej  go 
under  the  name  of  tuwart ;  they  are,  however,  occasionally  called  into  active 
service,  and  one  corps  distinguished  itself  in  a  very  honourable  manner 
throughout  the  Burmese  campaign.  Whenever  a  regiment  of  irregular  horae 
has  gone  into  the  field  with  the  army,  it  becomes  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  pension  list :  an  institution  which  the  native  soldier  regards 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  which  is  considered  by  him  to  emanate  from  the 
wisest  and  most  salutary  acts  of  the  government ;  he  feels  that  when  worn  out 
with  long  service  and  hard  duty,  there  is  an  asylum  left  for  him  wherein 
he  may  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  comfort,  not  thrown,  as  in 
the  service  of  his  native  princes,  like  a  broken  tool  away,  whenever  yean  and 
infirmities  shall  have  prevented  him  from  the  performance  of  regimental  duty. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  replace  the  irregular  horse  at  so  reasonable  a  rate, 
by  any  class  of  troops,  and  independent  of  their  services  in  time  of  war,  they 
afford  great  assistance  to  the  civil  power,  not  only  by  the  speedy  apprehension 
of  those  who  might  easily  evade  less  active  pursuers,  but  in  the  prevention  of 
crime.  It  is  well  known  that  many  are  deterred  from  committing  felonies,  by 
the  certainty  that  immediate  and  unerring  search  would  be  made  af^er  them  by 
the  suwars,  who  upon  all  occasions  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  vigi- 
lance and  their  fidelity  to  their  employers.  They  have  been  very  instrumental 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  total  extirpation  of  thuggy,  and  the  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  they  reach  the  scene  of  disturbance  occurring  in  distant  towns 
and  villages  of  a  district,  renders  them  exceedingly  effective  upon  an  emergence 
of  the  kind.  Small  detachments,  consisting  of  a  native  officer  and  a  few  men, 
do  duty  at  all  civil  stations,  and  these  are  increased  whenever  their  presence 
is  necessary.  Civilians  of  rank  were  allowed  the  attendance  of  four  suwars, 
and  to  the  curtailment  of  this  guard  of  honour,  the  melancholy  &te  of  Mir. 
Frazer  has  been  attributed ;  he  went  abroad  without  a  sufficient  escort,  and 
having  only  one  mounted  attendant  with  him,  the  assassin  escaped  for  the  time. 
European  travellers,  whose  journey  lies  through  a  part  of  the  country  not 
immediately  under  the  British  government,  usually  ask  and  obtain  the  escort 
of  two  or  more  suwars ;  their  progress  then  becomes  easy,  and  when  encamped 
on  the  skirts  of  some  town  or  village,  there  are  few  more  amusing  sights  than 
that  afforded  by  the  airs  and  graces  exhibited  by  these  troopers.  Their  ciqM 
stuck  rakish ly  on  one  side  of  their  heads,  and  their  weapons  displayed,  the 
younger  portion  will  swagger  down  the  streets  and  bazaars,  evidently  on  the 
look-out  for  homage  and  admiration,  shewing  by  their  appearance  and  manner 
that  they  are  not  persons  to  be  slighted  or  treated  with  disrespect.  The  older 
-varriors  cut  a  grim  figure  on  the  early  march,  or  in  the  cold  season,  with 
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shawls  folded  turban-wise  round  their  caps,  the  dark  flashing  eye  and  the  thick 
moustache  fringing  a  hawk  nose,  peeping  out  beneath  the  cumbrous  envelope ; 
their  appearance  sddom  fails  to  create  a  sensation,  especially  in  any  remote 
place,  and  the  travellers  thus  accompanied  are  quite  certain  not  to  meet  any 
obstruction  or  incivility  upon  the  road. 

As  the  troopers  are  oftentimes  unable  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  horse  fit  for  the  duty,  and  the  requisite  appointments  of  the  service* 
each,  thns  circumstanced,  enters  into  an  arrangement  with  his  officer,  who  pro- 
vides him  with  a  horse  and  trappings  for  half  his  allowance,  that  is,  ten  rupees 
a  month.  In  this  manner,  the  native  officers,  who  are  of  course  the  persons 
applied  to,  make  a  good  deal  of  money,  farming  out  their  cattle  to  considera- 
ble advantage.  Very  few  horses  are  to  be  found  in  these  corps,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  troopers  being  mounted  upon  mares.  It  is  not  from  pre- 
ference that  the  men  select  this  gender,  or  rather  that  the  native  officers,  who 
job  them  out,  provide  them  for  the  service,  since  it  is  notorious  that  mares  are 
unequal  to  the  performance  of  the  same  work  that  horses  can  do;  but  they  are 
cheaper,  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  also  yield  the  proprietor  a  little  profit, 
which  he  gains  by  breeding  from  them.  Besides  the  pony  race,  India  has  no 
fewer  than  eight  distinct  kinds  of  horses,  though  the  better  sort  are  not  of^en 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  local  regiments.    First,  the  Arab, 

*'  Round  hoofed,  short  jointed. 

Fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eyes,  small  head 

And  nostrils  wide ; 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs. 

And  passing  strong ; 
Thick  mane,  thick  tail 

Broad  buttock,  tender  hide.'* 

Secondly,  the  stud  bred;  thirdly,  the  country;  fourthly,  the  northern,  or 
Caubul ;  fifthly,  the  Duknee;  sixthly,  the  Kattywar;  seventhly,  the  Toorkee; 
and  eighthly,  the  Turcoman,  and  Persian.  An  Arab  is  never  met  with  belong- 
ing to  natives  in  the  irregular  horse,  the  ranks  being  made  up  principally  from 
the  country  breed,  with  here  and  there  one  from  the  Duknee  sort.  From  the 
high  price  which  Arabian  horses  always  fetch  in  India,  none  but  those  who 
are  in  the  receipt  of  a  handsome  income  can  affi>rd  to  purchase  them ;  and  as 
the  native  gentlemen  of  India  prefer  the  breeds  of  their  own  country,  the  mar- 
ket for  these  beautiful  strangers  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Europeans. 
Batches,  as  they  are  called  in  Hindostan,  though  elsewhere,  string  is  the  more 
accepted  term,  from  one  to  two  hundred  in  a  batch,  pass  through  Hindoostao 
from  Bombay  annually,  and  the  arrival  of  these  importations  at  any  European 
station  creates  a  greater  sensation  than  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of 
the  whole  conununity  during  the  season.  Every  vehicle  that  can  trundle,  and 
every  tat  that  has  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  are  put  into  requisition  to  convey  their 
owners  to  the  inspection.  There  are  few  men  who  do  not  make  pretensions 
to  judgment  in  horseflesh,  and  on  these  occasions  the  nods,  winks,  and  whis- 
perings of  the  knowing  ones  become  doubly  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated.  A 
due  mixture  of  boldness  and  caution  is  necessary  to  impress  the  bystander 
with  respect,  and  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  circle  as  an  authority, 
forms  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  in  India,  that  the  person  possessing 
it  would  disdain  to  barter  so  enviable  a  distinction  for  all  the  musty  honours 
the  bookworm  can  boast.    It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  great  many  of  the 
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horses  that  arc  brought  to  India  as  Arabs,  arc  of  a  very  mixed  breed  and  im- 
pure pedigree  ;  others  agaio  shew  every  mark  of  the  highest  blood  and  the  most 
unimpeachable  descent,  and  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true,  and  pronounce 
upon  the  merits  of  the  whole,  is  the  ambition  of  all  who  belong  to  the  eques- 
trian order,  or,  to  use  the  slang  phrase  roost  in  request  throughout  our  Orien- 
tal possessions,  who  are  desirous  to  be  considered  "  varment."    As  a  general 
rule,  the  golden  chestnut,  and  the  silver  grey,  always  shew  high  blood,  a  speci- 
men of  the  latter  brought  up  to  Agra,  in  1830,  was  valued  by  its  owner  at 
eight  thousand  rupees  (eight  hundred  pounds),  and  out  of  the  whole  stud  or 
batch,  amounting  to  several  hundreds,   there  was  scarcely  one  which  came 
within  reach  of  the  purses  of  the  young  men  of  the  station.    The  highest 
caste  Arab  seldom  exceeds  14-2  in  height.    It  has  been  stated,  as  the  opinion 
of  a  good  judge,  that  the  celebrated  horses  which  have  from  to  time  run  for 
the  great  Welter  stakes,  on  the  Calcutta  course,  such  as  Esterhazy,  Champion, 
Mandamus,  and  Godolphin,  are  not  descended  from  the  pure  blood  of  the 
desert.     Some  English  jockeys  have  endeavoured  to  lower  the  reputation  of 
the  Arab,  though  it  is  an  established  fact  in  India,  that  those  of  high  fiunily, 
in  stoutness  and  ability  to  run  on,  may  compete  with  any  breed ;  and  it  b 
well  known  that  the  best  blood  on  the  English  turf  has  had  an  Arab  cross. 
Those  of  the  Nujeedee  breed  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  bear  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.    The  valuable  qualities  of  the  Arab  are  fine  temper,  and 
great  bottom,  being  capable  of  enduring  more  fatigue  than  any  other  horse; 
but  he  is  a  sluggish  and  careless  roadster,  and  very  apt  to  trip  in  his  walk. 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  vicious  Arab  horse :  but  when  this  happens,  he  is  an 
incarnate  fiend,  and  the  toil  of  breaking  him  in,  far  exceeds  any  pleasure  to 
be  gained  from  the  triumph.    There  are  few  sights,  even  to  those  who  arc 
neither  judges,  nor  anxious  to  become  purchasers,  more  interesting  than  the 
encampment  of  an  Arab  or  other  native  dealer.    The  merchant  himself  is 
domiciled  in  one  or  two  small  low  white  tents,  handsome  of  their  kind,  and 
ornamented  with  scarlet  bordering ;  he  always  chooses  some  picturesque  spot, 
shaded  by  trees,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  the  horses  picketed  under 
the  spreading  foliage,  form,  with  their  attendant  grooms,  groupes  of  the  most 
striking  description. 

The  second  kind  are  called  stud  horses.  The  government  of  India,  finding 
that  they  were  dependant  upon  the  countries  north  of  the  Punjaub  for  their 
supply  of  horses,  felt  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the  powerful  ruler  of  those 
states,  Runjeet  Singh,  this  source  would  be  completely  cut  off.  Moreover, 
the  horses  that  did  reach  the  frontier  were  of  a  very  vicious  and  inferior  kind, 
the  maharaja*s  officers  having  the  first  choice.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  establish  two  or  three  breeding  studs;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  some  of  the  more  thorough-bred  English  horses  have  been  imported. 
The  stud  colts  are  generally  well  tempered,  but  they  are  oftentimes  leggy, 
without  carcase,  or  strength  of  limb  proportioned  to  their  height ;  this,  per- 
haps, is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  horses  hitherto  chosen  for  the  Indian 
stud  having  been  selected  more  from  their  racing  qualities,  than  for  size  and 
symmetry ;  the  horses  reared  at  the  stud,  however,  are  shewy  animals,  sure- 
footed, and  have  remarkably  fine  paces.  In  acconlance  with  the  spirit  of  eco- 
nomy which  has  of  late  prevailed  in  Bengal,  it  has  been  proposed  within  the 
last  two  or  three  yeare  to  abolish  the  stud  department,  for  what  is  considered 
a  very  efficient  reason,  namely,  because  it  does  not  pay.  The  reader  need 
scarcely  by  this  time  be  informed,  that  every  thing  in  India  is  measured  by  the 
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standard  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  consequently,  the  fiat  has  been 
passed  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  studs  of  the  Benares  province,  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  one  located  at  Haupper,  in  the  more  northern  part  of 
our  Indian  empire.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  stud  cattle  are  a 
very  fine  breed,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  yet 
much  room  for  improvement.  Probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
Indian  authorities  will  import  th^ir  horses  from  Australia,  and  the  supply  of 
the  Indian  market  seems  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  breeders  of 
New  South  Wales;  at  present,  however,  there  is  little  direct  communication 
from  Calcutta  to  Sydney,  persons  proceeding  thither  usually  going  in  the  first 
instance  to  Penang  or  Singapore,  and  waiting  for  a  passage.  The  compara- 
tively low  prices  at  which  the  stud  horses  are  now  sold,  will  not  as  yet  admit 
of  sufficient  profit  to  the  speculator  to  induce  him  to  incur  the  expense  of 
fireight ;  but  when  an  increase  of  numbers  shall  produce  cheapness,  the  im- 
portation of  Australian  horses  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  government  studs.  The  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  India  from  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  commerce  with  New  South  Wales,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  of  the  English  exporters  of  corn  to  the  colony,  having  made  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  upon  their  produce.  There  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
the  people  in  Bengal  from  sending  out  the  supply,  if  ships  had  been  constantly 
bound  to  and  fro ;  but  it  is,  at  present,  more  easy  for  the  Australians  to  pro- 
cure grain  from  England  than  from  India. 

The  third  kind  of  steed  used  in  India  is  the  country  horse,  a  breed  with  which 
the  horse  artillery  and  light  cavalry  were  formerly  furnished,and  which  continues 
to  be  the  kind  usually  selected  for  the  use  of  the  troopers  belonging  to  the 
branch  of  service  under  review.  The  term  **  country  horse  "  is  one  of  very 
general  import,  and  comprizes  horses  of  every  description  not  ^ling  within  the 
classes  already  specified.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  have  good  action,  but  are 
brutes  to  manage.  They  think  nothing  of  standing  right  on  end,  and  dancing 
SLp€u  de  seul  in  this  attitude;  and  without  a  powerful  bit,  which  is  made  in  Hin- 
dostao  for  the  purpose,  they  are  beyond  control.  Fortunately,  the  natives  are 
excellent  riders,  and  those  on  the  local  horse  not  being  compelled  to  adopt  the 
slippery  leather  saddle  of  Europe,  they  use  that  of  cloth  of  their  own  country, 
and  stick  like  monkeys  upon  it.  The  Caubul,  or  northern  horse,  is  the  fourth 
kind ;  be  is  usually  of  great  size  and  substance,  and  is  held  in  high  respect  by 
native  gentlemen.  These  horses  are  often  as  costly  as  the  Arab,  and  will  fetch 
from  one  to  two  thousand  rupees.  The  fifth  description  is  the  Duknee,  which, 
without  any  exception,  ranks  next  to  the  Arab;  indeed,  many  Europeans  prefer 
the  Duknee  horses  to  the  steeds  of  the  desert,  since  they  are  very  superior 
roadsters,  being  safer,  and  having  better  paces.  They  are  assuredly  a  splendid 
race,  boasting  ^reat  bone  and  shape,  together  with  good  action  and  temper. 
They  possess  as  fine  muscles  as  Arabs,  with  more  style  of  figure,  having  lighter 
shoulders.  The  Indian  Government  have  very  properly  set  about  establishing 
a  stud  in  the  south  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock  from  this 
valuable  race,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  answering  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  interested  in  its  success.  Sometimes  these  horses  find 
their  way  into  the  local  corps,  and  are  much  prized  by  the  troopers.  The  sixth, 
or  Kattywar  horse,  is  a  very  peculiar  breed ;  a  light,  wiry-looking  animal,  with 
a  small  head,  flat,  light  shoulders,  light  carcase,  small  across  the  loins,  and 
drooping  much  to  the  croup.  A  writer,  in  the  Bengal  Sporting  Magazine^ 
describes  these  horses  as  halving  great  powers,  but  adds,  '^  they  are  usually  hot- 
tempered,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  surprising,  as  it  is  unaccompanied  with  vice. 
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They  are  not  usually  hardy,  or  up  to  much  weight."  In  conjunction  with  the 
Katty  war  horse^  may  be  mentioned  the  horses  from  the  kingdom  of  Cutch ;  they 
are  light,  graceful  animals,  and  can  always  be  recognized,  from  the  great  depres- 
sion in  the  back,  formed  by  a  concavity  in  the  spine.  This  circumstance  gives 
an  unnatural  appearance  to  the  animal,  and  a  stranger  must  be  accustomed  to 
them  before  he  can  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  horse  can  do  his 
work  properly,  with  a  back  so  peculiarly  shaped.  Toorkee  and  Turcoman 
horses,  which  form  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes,  are  different,  though  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  same.  The  former  is  a  small,  but  very  powerful  animal,  gene- 
rally with  an  exceedingly  rough  coat,  and  the  legs  covered  with  long  hairs, 
like  the  English  cart-horse.  The  latter  is  a  large  handsome  animal,  with  a  fine 
crest ;  in  fact,  handsome  in  every  respect,  but  still  showing  a  want  of  blood. 
He  makes  a  beautiful  parade  horse.  The  Persian  horses  are  splendid  animals, 
and  many  of  them  make  excellent  roadsters,  and  are  much  sought  after  for 
chargers.  Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  highly  useful  nag,  as  every  subaltern  in 
India  will  allow,  called  the  Country  galloway.  This  is  the  beast  of  all-work. 
When  apprehension  and  hesitation,  as  to  the  propriety  of  ordering  out  the 
valuable  Arab,  is  shown,  "  Ginger,"  or  **  Sampson,"  or  "  Nick,"  or  whaterer 
may  be  the  cognomen  of  the  hack,  is  sure  to  suffer.  Neither  weather,  neglect, 
nor  exposure,  seems  to  hurt  him;  and  whether  on  the  line  of  march  or  in  can- 
tonments, this  poor  beast  is  sure  to  be  made  to  do  all  the  hard  and  dirty  work. 
To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  these  galloways  are  capable  of  performing, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  one  was  driven  on  a  stretch  from  Dinapore  to 
Buxar,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  in  an  ecka^  a  light  one-horse  carriage,  used  by 
the  natives  of  the  cityofPatna.  He  is  hardy,  sure-footed,  and  to  begot 
cheap.  Then,  again,  there  are  four  kinds  of  ponies,  or  tattoos :  the  Duknee 
pony,  a  beautiful  little  animal ;  the  Burmah  pony,  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
world ;  the  hill  pony,  and  the  Bazaar,  or  country  tat.  Some  of  these  latter 
are  the  counterparts  of  the  Shetland  pony,  while  others  represent  the  High- 
land shelty. 

The  same  strict  observance  of  military  etiquette,  which  is  imposed  upon  the 
regular  Native  army,  is  not  required  from  the  soldiers  of  the  Native  horse. 
They  are  permited  to  practice  a  drill  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to  for^o  many 
of  the  harassing  details  which  are  considered  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
discipline  in  the  other  corps,  and  which  form  the  great  drawback  to  the  plea- 
sures of  a  military  life.  Their  expertness  in  horsemanship  is  truly  astonishing* 
and  however  surprising  the  feats  at  Astley's  may  appear,  to  those  who  have  never 
been  in  India,  they  create  a  very  slight  degree  of  sensation  after  the  evolutions  we 
have  seen  these  men  perform.  In  going  through  thdr  exercises,  they  jump  off 
their  horses  while  in  full  gallop.  Another  exploit  is  the  picking  up  a  tent-pin 
at  the  utmost  speed ;  and  a  third,  the  hitting  a  bottle  with  a  single  ball  from  a 
matchlock.  The  bottle  is  either  suspended  in  the  air,  or  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  marksman  riding  by  at  the  swiftest  pace,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards,  drops  his  bridle-rein  at  the  moment  of  passing,  raises  the  match- 
lock, and  firing,  shivers  the  bottle  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  ancient  tourna- 
ment, or  a  sport  extremely  like  it,  is  still  kept  up  by  the  soldiers  of  these  • 
irregular  corps,  who  measure  spears  with  each  other  according  to  the  most 
approved  practice  of  former  days,  frequently  unhorsing  their  adversaries,  and 
displaying  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  grace  in  the  management  of  both 
steed  and  weapon;  but  the  grand  collision  is  displayed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
Indian  warriors,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Mahratta  Chai]ge." 
The  whole  corps  being  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  two  deep,  the  battalion  advances 
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at  first  at  an  easy  rate,  but  increasing  in  speed  from  a  canter  to  a  gallop,  and 
when  in  full  career,  tbe  files  open  out,  and  every  horseman,  uttering  the  war  cry 
of  the  east,  a  wild  and  piercing  shout,  comes  on  like  a  storm,  waving  his  sword 
over  his  head,  and  appearing  to  pursue  his  headlong  course  in  total  recklessness. 
Suddenly,  at  the  word  of  command,  each  horse  is  arrested  in  its  career ;  the 
whole  are  brought  upon  their  haunches,  and,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  con» 
fusion  of  the  onslaught,  every  roan  is  in  his  proper  place,  and  all  immediat^y 
form  into  order.  This  roanuoevre,  when  practised  with  effect,  is  very  in- 
posing,  and  has  often  succeeded  in  putting  large  bodies  of  raw  or  wavering 
troops  to  the  rout;  but  it  fails  with  a  steady  well^disciplined  foe,  and  can 
scarcely  bear  a  comparison  with  the  close  and  determined  charge  of  European 
cavalry.  In  the  same  manner,  an  expert  native  horseman  will  ride  straight  up 
to  a  blank  wall  at  full  gallop,  and  turn  off  his  horse  at  the  moment  that  both 
it  and  the  rider  are  expected  to  come  into  collision  with  the  object  in  front. 
The  old  sport  of  the  quintin,  or  something  very  similar  to  it,  is  in  equal 
finrour  with  the  tilt.  In  trying  their  skill,  the  successful  aspirant  who  carries 
off  a  tent-pin,  buried  firmly  in  the  ground,  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  while 
passing  at  full  gallop,  is  cheered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  field ;  while 
ke  who  misses  the  mark,  rolls  on  the  ground  amid  the  derision,  shouts,  anc| 
laughter  of  the  spectators.  The  best  spearmen  occii^onally  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  champions,  tempting  the  ambitious  to  a  trial  df  skill  which  may  win 
for  them  the  renown  they  court ;  emulating  the  exploits  of  others,  the  whole 
field  will  engage  in  a  mel4e,  some  tilting  with  the  most  eager  impetuosity,  others 
trailing  their  lances  behind  them,  and  ever  and  anon,  when  least  expected, 
becoming  the  assailants,  and  overthrowing  their  pursuers  by  some  dexterous 
thrust.  This  practice  enables  native  horsemen  to  add  greatly  to  the  spirit 
and  effect  of  a  cavalcade ;  they  carry  on  their  mimic  vrarfare  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  allowed  for  it,  and,  however  wild  and  irregular  their  movements 
may  appear  to  be,  they  are  governed  by  some  principle,  which  enables  them  to 
fidl  quietly  into  the  ranks  at  a  proper  time  and  a  proper  place. 

Though  the  matchlock  is  considered  to  be  a  clumsy  weapon,  and  is  wholly  . 
disused  by  European  soldiers,  the  native  Indian,  notwithstanding  its  weight  and 
unwieldiness,  makes  it  a  toy  in  his  hands.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the 
weapon  enables  it  to  throw  a  ball  to  a  far  greater  distance  than  the  ordinary 
inn^et,  the  bore  being  small,  and  very  long ;  it  has  been  known  to  wound 
at  the  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards,  while  its  extreme  weight  assists  in 
Tendering  the  aim  more  steady.  A  native  Indiai)  trooper  is  not  less  expert 
with  the  sword,  than  with  the  spear  and  matchlock ;  it  is  with  this  weapon  only 
that  he  measures  his  skill  with  Europeans,  who  have  long  ago  relinquished 
the  use  of  the  others.  The  palm  in  this  branch  of  science  is  usually  accorded 
to  the  native,  and  perhaps  a  far  greater  proportion  are  adepts  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  British  battalions :  but  Colonel  Skinner,  who  ought  to  be  an 
authority  in  such  cases,  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  European.  An 
officer,  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject,  understood  him  to  say,  ''  that, 
although  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  be  considered  the  British  swordsman 
to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  native,  since  the  feint,  or  pretended  blow,  the 
latter  rarely  understands,  and  therefore  lays  himself  open  in  that  quarter  where 
the  attack  is  in  reality  meditated.**  Continuing  the  dbcourse,  the  Colonel 
fnentioned,  in  illustration  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  both  parties,  **"  that  he  recol- 
lected, in  Lord  Lak6*s  wars,  a  seijeant  of  dragoons,  who  was  a  capital  swords- 
van,  and  so  fond  of  fighting  that  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
personal  prowess  against  the  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  having  dashed  out  of 
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the  lint  to  find  an  antagonist  worthy  of  a  trial,  he  fell  in  with  a  Mahratta, 
mounted  upon  a  splendid  Duknee  horse,  and  armed  with  the  bhelia,  or  lance. 
The  Mahratta,  uttering  his  war  cry,  bore  down  upon  the  European,  spear  in 
rest.  The  serjeant  turned  off  the  meditated  stroke  with  his  sword,  and  in 
turn  became  the  assailant ;  the  Mahratta,  however,  parried  or  evaded  every 
blow  with  infinite  address,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  without  either 
party  gaining  an  advantage.  Wearied  at  length  by  their  ineffectual  endeti- 
vours  to  defeat  each  other,  both  drew  up,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  and 
each  looking  in  the  face  of  his  opponent  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  admiration  and  respect,  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  then,  turning  tbetr 
horses'  heads  round,  they  galloped  back  to  their  respective  bodies,  the 
Mahratta  raising  his  head,  exclaimed  at  parting,  '  Thubar  Bahadoor*  which 
the  Serjeant  returned,  with  a  *  bravo,  my  fine  fellow.'  "  These  sort  of 
single  combats,  although  contrary  to  the  European  notions  upon  the  conduct 
of  national  warfare,  were  not  uncommon  between  our  cavalry  forces  and  that 
of  the  enemy,  more  particularly  during  Lord  Lake's  campaigns,  in  which  we 
were  engaged  with  an  enemy  proud  of  the  celebrity  obtained  in  swordroan- 
ship,  and  whom  it  was  politic  to  impress  with  a  respectful  opinion  of  our  pro. 
ficiency  in  that  peculiar  mode  of  warfare.  One  British  officer  distinguished 
himself  very  highly  in  numerous  encounters,  the  battle  being  either  a  drawn 
one,  like  the  last  recorded,  or  terminating  fatally  on  the  part  gf  the  native 
adversary.  It  is  said,  but  the  authority  is  only  that  of  rumour,  that  he  seldom 
returned  to  camp  without  a  human  head,  the  token  of  his  victory,  hanging  at 
the  saddle-bow.  At  length,  a  party  who  challenged  him,  objected  to  the  pistols 
which  were  contained  in  his  holsters,  as  giving  him  an  advantage  over  an 
adversary  who  had  no  fire-arms  at  his  disposal.  The  British  officer  instantly 
gave  his  honour  that,  although  in  his  possession,  he  would  not  use  them,  and 
immediately  the  contest  commenced.  The  native  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  cutting  the  bridle  reins  of  his  opponent,  who  in  attempting  to  disable 
him  in  a  like  manner,  found  that  they  had  been  furnished  with  a  steel  chain 
as  a  guard.  This  circumstance  he  had  totally  overlooked  at  the  time  of  the 
parley  respecting  the  fire-arms,  and  thus  baffled,  and  finding  himself  wholly  »t 
the  mercy  of  an  antagonist  bent  upon  taking  his  life,  he  drew  out  a  pistol  and 
fliot^the  schemer  dead  upon  the  spot.  It  was  altogether  an  unfortunate  cir* 
cumstance^the  high  notions  of  honour  entertained  by  some  persons,  render- 
ing them  of  opinion  that  he  should  not  have  fired  under  any  provocation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him,  and  the 
question  raised,  was,  whether,  as  he  had  not  discovered  the  advantage  taken 
by  the  addition  of  the  steel  chains,  at  the  time  that  his  own  pistols  were  ob- 
jected to,  he  should  have  used  them  after  having  pledged  his  honour  that  he 
would  not. 

Amongst  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  regiments  of  local  horse,  is  that  of 
being  permitted  to  remain  for  a  longer  period  at  one  station  than  other  corps, 
generally  five  years,  while  one  regiment  of  this  irregular  cavalry  appears  per- 
manently fixed  at  Hansi.  This  perhaps  is  an  indulgence  granted  to  an  officer 
who  has  always  ranked  very  highly  in  the  estimation  of  the  government, 
retaining  his  popularity  at  head-quarters  throughout  all  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  that  department.  Without  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious  cbni- 
pafisons«between  his  corps  and  others  of  the  like  nature  in  the  service,  it  may 
be  said,  that  "  Skinner's  horse"  enjoys  a  higher  degree  of  celebrity  than  tbe 
rest.  This  reputation  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  military  talents  and  popular  cha» 
factor  of  the  commandant,  wbo,  in  bis  long  and  honourable  career,  haagained 
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the, respect  and  esteem  of  al]  ranks  and  classes  of  the  Indian  community* 
Colonel  Skinner  is  the  reputed  son  of  an  European  officer  in  the  service  of 
some  of  the  native  princes,  but  bears  no  trace  of  his  paternal  descent^  being  of 
a  darker  complexion  than  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  of  his  corps.  He  has 
followed  the  trade  of  war  from  his  earliest  youth,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  years  which  have  passed  over  his  head,  still  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  lance  in  his  regiment.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly 
throughout  the  whole  of  Lord  Lake's  campaigns,  and  in  latter  years  gathered 
fresh  laurels  at  the  storming  of  Bhurtpore.  One  of  his  sons ,  a  fine  young  man, 
equally  master  of  the  matchlock,  the  sword,  and  the  spear,  is  the  adjutant  of 
the  corps,  and  in  the  mimic  fights,  which  form  one  of  the  grand  displays  of 
the  field-days,  proves  a  match  for  the  best  lance  upon  the  plain. 

The  astonishing  delight  taken  by  the  veteran  and  his  son  in  these  militafy 
exercises,  no  doubt,  must  have  its  efiect  upon  the  troopers ;  and  the  station  of 
the  raiment,  upon  the  high  road  from  Delhi,  from  which  it  is  only  a  few 
inarches  distant,  b  another  advantage,  since  the  corps  must  be  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  every  commander-in-chief  as  he  traverses  the  upper  provincei, 
4nd  thus,  if  not  greatly  superior,  becomes  much  more  talked  of  than  the  others. 
Colonel  Skinner  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  rich  man,  and  he  lives  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  little  short  of  that  displayed  by  native  princes  boasting 
considerable  revenues.  In  addition  to  the  rental  of  his  jaghire,  an  estate  at 
Belaspore,  his  extensive  dealings  in  horses,  shawls,  and  indigo,  has  filled  his 
coffers  to  overflowing,  and  he  spends  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  his 
wealth.  Besides  the  factory  and  a  handsome  house  for  his  own  accommoda- 
tion, the  colonel  has  built  a  fort  at  Belaspore  for  the  protection  of  his  property, 
a  picturesque-looking  place,  well  manned  and  armed  with  twenty  guns,  of  np 
contemptible  calibre,  but  which  at  present  are  only  used  upon  occasions  of 
rejoicing,  and  unless  some  great  change  shall  take  place  in  the  affairs  of  India, 
must  be  restricted  to  the  firing  of  salutes.  He  has  another  residence  equally 
handsome  at  Hansi,  and  at  both  places  entertains  in  a  most  splendid  manner ; 
none  need  pass  these  noble  mansions  without  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  owner,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  a  commander-in-chief,  or  other 
great  person,  he  entertains  the  whole  camp,  feasting  all  its  followers  during  the 
period  of  their  halt.  Colonel  Skinner  keeps  a  troop  of  nautch-girls,  and  a  band 
of  bards,orij^/amii/«,  in  his  service,  both  of  which  perform  for  the  amusement 
of  his  guests:  dancing  and  music  are  not,  however,  confined  to  native  ar/u/e«, 
since,  whenever  a  sufficient  muster  of  European  ladies  can  be  obtained,  there 
are  quadrilles,  which  always  attract  the  attention  of  the  native  soldiers,  who, 
though  they  may  despise  the  possessors  of  so  degrading  an  accomplishment, 
delight  at  looking  on  at  any  performance.  Colonel  Skinner's  munificent  disposi- 
tion has  ever  prompted  him  to  the  kindest  actions ;  amongst  many  others,  he 
adopted  and  brought  up  a  little  girl,  the  child  of  a  European,  who  was  cast  upon 
his  charity  in  rather  a  singular  manner.  When  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  gave 
away  this  young  lady  in  marriage  to  his  own  son.  Though  the  family  of  her 
guardians  are  Christians,  and  though  she  was  educated  in  the  same  persuasion, 
she  had  been  brought  up,  with  something  resembling  Musselmanee  strictness, 
behind  the  purdah^  and  had  never  been  seen  by  the  European  community  of  the 
place,  until  the  period  of  her  marriage.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
decgyman  who  officiates  at  Agra,  and  who  went  over  to  Hansi  for  the  purpose. 
He  brought  back  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  bride,  who  was  attired  in  a 
splendid  Hindostanee  dress,  the  upper  garment  of  which  alone,  being  seamed 
and  embroidered  with  pearls,  cost  eighteen  hundred  rupees :  her  jewels  were 
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magnificent ;  and  though  somewhat  confused  by  the  presence  of  strangert,  she 
acquitted  herself  with  the  grace  and  courtesy  which  is  always  to  be  acquired 
in  a  zenana. 

Occasionally,  a  few  of  Skinner's  troopers  appear  in  a  full  coat  of  dtftitt 
mail ;  but  in  general  the  armour  worn  by  the  irregular  horse  is  confined  to  a 
casque  of  polished  steel,  surmounted  by  a  spike,  and  supplied  with  scale*  to 
ftisten  under  the  chin,  together  ^ith  gauntlets  or  greaves  of  polished  sted ; 
these,  however,  are  seldom  worn,  except  upon  military  duty,  the  nndress  being 
assumed  when  employed  in  the  civil  service.  Their  horses  are  at  this  tinie 
also  divested  of  many  of  the  trappings,  which  make  so  great  a  show  when  H 
review  takes  place.  Every  light-coloured  horse  belonging  to  a  native  haes, 
when  fully  caparisoned,  its  tail  dyed  with  mhcndtt^  the  dye  used  by  the  lafiet 
to  stain  the  palms  of  their  bands  and  finger-tops  with  the  hae  of  the  rose :  tia- 
tives  are  also  fond  of  pmnting  stars  and  crescents  upon  the  foreheada  and 
haunches  of  the  animal.  The  local  horse  are  distinguished  for  the  mnldtode 
and  richness  of  their  trappings,  the  officers  especially  delighting  to  display  their 
wealth  and  taste :  a  plume  of  feathers,  tipped  with  pendants  of  gold,  surmounts 
the  forehead,  the  head  furniture  is  richly  embo.ssed,  and  the  chest  Iftornamented 
by  a  series  of  necklaces,  which  have  a  very  striking  effect :  some  are  formed  of 
blue  beads,  others  of  plates  of  silver  containing  amulets,  as  a  preventive 
against  the  evil  eye.  The  most  approved  precaution,  however,  against  all  kinds 
of  fhaddoo,  or  witchcraft,  consists  of  tigers*  claws  set  in  gold  or  silver,  back  to 
back,  and  encircling  the  neck.  One  or  more  of  these  talismans  seem  to  be 
considered  essential  to  the  security  of  the  party,  and,  accordingly,  few  horses 
belonging  to  the  native  troopers  are  destitute  of  so  eilectual  a  charm.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed,  that  to  young  and  dashing  European  officers,  fond  of 
athletic  exercises,  and  desirous  of  emulating  the  natives  in  their  feats  of  horse- 
manship, appointments  in  the  local  horse  are  objects  of  considerable  desire. 
Upon  joining  these  regiments,  the  stiiT  military  uniform  of  the  regular  army  is 
discarded  for  the  more  picturesque  and  convenient  native  costume.  The  fdirm 
is  the  same  both  for  officers  and  troopers,  the  difference  being  only  in  the 
quality  of  the  long  flowery  tunic  sitting  so  closely  to  the  fbrm,  that  Stnlts  and 
Nugee  might  take  a  lesson  in  their  craft  from  the  dirzee  who  cot  it  out,  is  eon- 
posed  of  the  finest  materiab,  either  cloth  or  cashmere,  according  to  the  season. 
An  embroidered  belt,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  passes  over  the  dioolder, 
and  is  confined  round  the  waist  with  a  shawl  of  price,  while  the  steel  cap  is 
adorned  with  a  short  plume  of  black  and  white  feathers,  tipped  with  gold, 
which  rises  above  the  shining  aigrette  in  front  of  the  helmet.  The  tunic  is 
edged  with  black  fur ;  the  nether  garment,  partaking  more  of  the  patitaloon 
than  the  trowser,  is  convenient  for  riding,  and  a  pair  of  long  boots,  well  fbr- 
nished  with  spurs,  complete  a  costume  which  would  produce  a  strddng  iffeet  at 
a  fancy  ball  in  Europe,  if  worn  by  a  person  accustotned  to  its  nse.  WIfea  the 
countenance  has  been  well  bronzed  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  fiufopeaft 
in  command  can  scarcely  be  diHtinguished  from  his  native  associates,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  many  gay  young  men  take  a  pleasure  in  identify'- 
ing  themselves  with  the  people  with  whom  they  have  been  called  upon  to  serve. 
The  troopers  of  the  local  horse  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  Pytauns  by  descent; 
but  there  are  some  Rajpoots  amongst  them,  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  pro- 
duce adequate  testimony  of  respectability  of  birth  before  admittance  can  be 
gained  in  these  corps,  they  being  tenacious  of  their  dignity.  The  European 
offieers  are  always  splendidly  mounted,  sometimes  upon  large  English  horaas> 
-and  at  others  on  Arabs,  Persians,  or  the  fine  animal  from  the  Dukn. 
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MURRAY'S  CHINA.* 
Wr  have  examined  the  compendium  of  the  History  of  China,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  with  the  assistance  of  several  able  gentlemen,  for  that 
excellent  work,  the  Ekiinburgh  Cabinet  Library^  and  we  can  ventare  to 
pronounce  it  the  best  digest  which  has  yet  appeared,  adapted  to^  the  object 
in  view,  that  of  giving  a  popular  account  of  the  empire  of  China.     It  com- 
naences  with  a  general  view  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  ancient  and  modern  history,  an  inquiry  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  possessed  by  Europeans  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages; 
an  account  of  the  discovery  of  China,  of  the  missions  and  embassies  thither 
from  Europe ;  a  view  of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature ;  of  its  religion, 
government,  and  politics ;  of  its  national  industry  and  social  state ;  an  histo- 
rical  account  of  British  intercourse  with  China;  and  the  third  volume  is 
^ivboHy  devoted  to  the  interior  geography  of  the  country,  its  commerce,  and 
navigation ;  Chinese  mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  geology,  mineralogy, 
Inytany,  and  zoology  of  China.    These  different  subjects  have  been  appor- 
tioned amongst  the  several  gentlemen  who  have  afforded  their  aid  to  the 
oonipiler,  and  they  leave  scarcely  any  topic  untouched. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  so  comprehensive  a  history  of  such  an  empire  as 
ChiDa,  embracing  the  important  matters  of  inquiry  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, compressed  into  the  space  of  three  small  volumes,  must  be  but  a 
mere  **  abstract  and  brief  chronicle,'' — ^that  it  must  necessarily  be  superfi- 
cial, not  in  a  sense  disparaging  to  the  writers,  but  only  by  comparison  with 
the  extent  of  the  subjects. 

Mr.  Murray  has  judiciously  proportioned  the  degree  of  condensation  and 
curtailment,  generally,  to  the  object  of  the  work,  that  is,  he  has  abridged 
most  severely  those  portions  which,  however  attractive  to  the  historical 
student  or  philosophical  inquirer,  are  least  likely  to  captivate  an  ordinary 
reader.  Thns,  the  early  history  of  the  empire,  and  that  of  the  four  first 
dynasties  (including  the  splendid  reign  of  She-hwang-te),  are  dismissed  in 
thirty  pages.  Of  this  we  complain  not ;  but  the  modern  history,  from  the 
accession  of  the  Hans  to  the  present  period,  required  a  greater  develop- 
ment than  sixty-seven  pages  could  afford.  In  fact,  the  hiatoiy  of  China 
(confining  the  term,  in  its  ordinarily  restricted  sense,  to  a  record  of  poli- 
tical events)  is  far  too  meagre  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  We  may  add, 
that  its  accuracy  is  not  to  be  wholly  depended  upon,  for  it  appears  to  be  a 
mere  rapid  sketch  from  Mailla*s  voluminous  translation  of  the  Tung-keenr 
kmng-m^hy  which  requires  to  lie  compared  with  other  authorities.  It  more- 
o^^er  exhibits  the  defect  common  to  all  such  digests  executed  by  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  Chinese  language,  that  of  retaining  the  French 
filing  of  proper  names,  which  (in  the  absence  of  the  original  charficteFs) 

•  An  Hittorlcal  and  Descriptive  Account  of  China;  ita  Andent  and  Modern  History,  l«angwage, 
Llteratme,  Rdiglon,  Government,  Industry,  Manners,  and  Social  State:  Intorcouise  with  Europe 
ftom  the  eftxUest  A^es ;  Missions  and  Embassies  to  the  Imperial  Court ;  British  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
Directions  to  Navigators;  Sute  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy ;  Survey  of  its  Geography,  Geology, 
Botany,  and  Zoology.  By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L.;  John  CaAwrunn,  Esq.;  Pstjcr 
OoBiNni;.  Bm|.s  Captain  Tbomab  Lti«N(  William  Wallacs,  Esq.,  F<R.S.L.;  and  OfLBsnt 
BuRifBTT,  Esq.  With  a  Map  and  thirty-six  f woodj  Engravings.  In  three  vols.  Being  vols,  xvili.,  xix., 
and  zz.  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  Edinburgh,  1896.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
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is  perplexing  to  a  reader  desirous  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  persons  and 
events,  to  a  degree  beyond  what  persons  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  language 
can  conceive. 

In  treating  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  China,  Mr. 
Murray  conceives  that  he  has  thrown  an  additional  light  upon  this  subject, 
<'  by  tracing  an  early  maritime  route  to  Canton,  and  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  trade  in  tea."  His  theory  respecting  the  former  is  built  upon  a 
statement  of  Marinus,  the  ancient  Tyrian  geographer  (preserved  by 
Ptolemy),  who  speaks  of  a  navigation  from  the  Gangetic  bay  to  the  golden 
Chersonese,  and  thence  northward  and  eastward,  after  a  long  voyage,  to 
Catiigara,  Mr.  Murray  endeavours  to  show,  from  the  details  given  by 
Marinus,  that  they  denote  a  voyage  round  eastern  India  to  Canton,  which 
he  considers  to  be  identical  with  Cattigara.^  There  are,  however,  many 
objections  fatal  to  this  theory.  An  obvious  one,  which  Mr.  Murray  endea- 
vours to  combat,  is,  that  it  is  totally  incongruous  with  Ptolemy's  own  tables. 
But  a  still  more  fatal  objection  is,  that  it  assumes  Canton  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  trading  port  at  the  era  of  Marinus,  cf  Tyre;  whereas,  at  that 
time,  this  part  of  the  coast  did  not  form  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
properly  so  called,  and  was  inhabited  by  races  in  a  state  of  barbarism'. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Woo-te,  of  the  Han  dynasty  (B.C.  138),  the  whole 
country  comprising  the  modern  provinces  of  ChS-keang,  Fuh-keen,  Kwang- 
tung,  and  Kwang-se,  is  described  by  Chinese  authors  as  governed  by  chiefs 
independent  of  the  emperor,  and  as  covered  with  forests  and  infested  ivith 
wild  beasts  and  serpents. 

With  regard  to  the  other  theory  of  Mr.  Murray,  namely,  that  tea  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  malaba- 
thrum,  we  apprehend  that  this  is  also  entirely  groundless.  The  basis  of  it 
is  a  passage  in  the  Peripius  of  Arrian,  which  mentions  that  a  certain 
people  called  Sesatie,  with  a  short  body,  broad  forehead,  flat  noses,  and  a 
wild  aspect,  came,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Sines,  vrith  large  mats  full  of  leaves  resembling  the  vine,  which  they  used 
for  lying  upon ;  that,  after  spending  some  time  in  festivity,  they  retamed 
home,  leaving  behind  the  mats  and  leaves ;  that  the  Sinie  repaired  to  the 
place,  took  possession  of  the  articles  thus  left,  drew  out  the  stalks  and  fibres 
of  tlie  leaves,  which  they  doubled  up,  and  formed  into  a  circular  shape,  and 
thrust  them  into  reeds :  "  thus  three  kinds  of  malabathrum  were  formed." 
Mr.  Murray  concludes  from  these  several  facts, — namely,  that  the  article  was 
a  product  of  China  (?)^that  it  was  exported  to  India,— that  China  r«^MirM 
betel  (hitherto  considered  to  be  the  malabathrum),  and  that  the  latter  was 
weA/resh  and  not  in  a  dried  state,— that  the  article  is  "  unquestionably 
tea,**  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
malabathntm  is  spoken  of  by  classical  authors,  that  it  yielded  a  perfume,  not 
a  decoction,  which  is  the  ground  upon  which  some  have  identified  it  with 
the  laurua  cassia  (the  tejpdt  of  India) ;  in  the  next  place,  the  use  of  the 
decoction  of  tea  was  not  known  in  China  itself  till  a  comparatively  late 

•  Cattigan  was  the  extreme  «o«M-«Mfrm  point  of  the  ncient  world,  according  to  HarhUM. 
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period.  Chinese  authors  say  that  the  use  of  this  leaf  began  in  the  time  of 
the  (second)  Tsin  dynasty,  A.D.  2^5  to  419;  but  it  did  not  become  com- 
mon till  about  A.D.  600,  when  an  emperor  of  the  Suy  dynasty  was  cured 
of  a  pain  in  the  Head  by  drinking  an  infusion  of  the  ming  or  cha  leaf  (tea), 
prescribed  by  a  Buddhist  priest.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Murray  tells  us  that  the  name  tea  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  word  tcha, 
as  be  writes  it  from  the  French.  It  must  appear  strange  to  an  etymologist 
how  such  a  corruption  could  iiave  taken  place,  when  both  sound  and  letters 
are  so  totally  distinct.  The  fact  is,  that  the  character  cha  was  formerly 
pronounced  too^  which  the  early  Malay  traders  articulated  teeh^  whence  our 
tea. 

The  account  of  the  missions  and  embassies  of  Europeans  nations  to 
China  contains  some  arousing  particulars ;  and  the  sketch  of  the  social  state 
of  the  Chinese  is  as  faithful  as  the  study  of  European  authorities  permitted 
the  author  to  make  it.  The  chapter  on  navigation,  by  Captain  liynn,  is 
excellent ;  and  the  details  of  natural  history  are  copious  and  accurate.  The 
chapter  on  geography  is  confessedly  very  meagre ;  there  are  abundant  Chi- 
nese authorities  in  this  department,  but  they  are  locked  up  in  the  original 
tongue.  The  chapters  on  the  language  and  literature,  and  the  religion,  of 
China,  are  very  imperfect,  not  to  say  erroneous.  It  would,  however,  re- 
quire more  space  than  we  can  dedicate  to  the  subject  to  point  out  the  errors 
and  their  sources.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that  Mr.  Murray  and  his  coadju- 
tors have  performed  respectably  a  difficult  task,  which  to  perform  well 
requires  greater  facilities,  and  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
topics,  than  they  appear  to  possess. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Atiatic  Socieiy.^ih  June.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  in  the  chair. 
Various  donations  to  the  museum  and  library  were  presented.  John  Tytler, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  medical  service,  read  an  analysis  and  translation,  made 
by  hnn,  of  certain  specimens  of  a  Persian  work  on  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy,  compiled  by  a  Maulavi,  named  Gbulam  Hussain.  The  Maulavi  had 
been  iotrodnced  to  Mr.  Tytler,  at  Calcutta,  in  the  character  of  a  great  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer ;  and  was  then  in  the  service  of  Mirza  Khka  Behadur, 
the  Maharaja  of  Takaree,  in  Behar.  He  informed  Mr.  Tytler,  that  he  had 
compiled  the  work  under  the  patronage  of  the  Maharaja,  who  had  supplied 
him  witli  a  sum  of  money  to  publish  it  at  one  of  the  lithographic  presses  at 
Calcutta ;  and  that  about  one  hundred  pages  had  been  printed.  His  object  in 
applying  to  Mr.  Tytler  was  to  solicit  him  to  recommend  his  work  to  the 
Government  Education  Committee.  The  Maulavi  stated,  that  it  would  com- 
prehend about  900  closely- written  quarto  pages.  Its  title  was  **  The  Bah&dur 
Khanian  Collection."  Mr.  Tytler  considered  that  the  author's  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  he  had  treated  was  very  extensive ;  and  that  his  work 
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deserved  the  patronage,  not  only  of  the  Goverament  of  Britiah  India,  but 
even  of  all  scientific  bodies  in  this  country. 

18tb  of  June.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  in  the  chair.  Several  preseota  were 
laid  upon  the  table.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  B  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
the  East-India  Company's  political  resident  b  Nepdl,  addressed  to  Sir  Alex. 
Johnston,  stating,  that  during  the  many  years  of  his  residence  among  the 
mountains  of  Nepal,  he  had  been  gradually  accumulating  materials  to  illus- 
trate the  animal  kingdom  of  that  country,  especially  its  quadrupeds  and  Inrds, 
and  that  it  was  his  wish  to  publish  his  drawings  and  notes  with  the  patronage 
of  some  public  body,  and  the  aid  of  some  man  of  science  selected  by  such 
body ;  and  with  whom  he  might  co-operate  in  some  such  manner  as  Richardson 
did  with  Swainson.  The  drawings  for  his  work,  executed  by  two  native  artists 
carefully  trained  for  the  purpose,  amounted  to  several  hundreds  in  number; 
and  all  those  of  birds  were  given  in  the  natural  size,  and  in  the  style  of  Gould's. 
Mr.  Hodgson's  purpose  was  **  to  marry  opportunity  to  skill,"— to  effect  such 
a  union  of  local  facilities,  with  the  ability  to  turn  them  to  account,  aa  was  at 
once  in  the  highest  degree  needful  and  difficult  in  regard  to  the  researches  into 
the  phenomena  of  animate  beings.  LWe  believe  subscription  lists  for  this 
splendid  and  highly  useful  work  are  open  at  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Loodoa 
and  Calcutta,  and  at  the  Zoological  Society.] 

The  secretary  also  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Chairman,  by 
P.  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  medical  service,  dated  Dec.  1835,  contain- 
ing some  observations  on  the  port  and  town  of  Cambay  (where  he  had  been 
detained  a  few  days),  b  Guzerat,  and  of  a  branch  of  industry  carried  on  at 
that  place,  namely,  the  cutting  and  polishing  cornelians.  Mr.  Lord  described 
the  process  of  this  art  as  being  very  efficient  though  simple.  The  original 
cornelian  stones  have  a  black,  flint-like  appearance;  but  by  exposing  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  fire  or  sun,  they  assume,  some  a  red,  some  a  white,  or  any 
intermediate  shade  of  colour. 

Mr.  Lord  alluded  to  the  fiict  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  upper  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  has  been  decreasing  in  depth,  and  said  that  this  decrease  was 
now  gomg  on  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  allow  the  observer  to  witness,  in  die 
formation  of  dry  land  before  his  eyes,  a  tangible  illustration  of  Mr.  Lyall's 
beautiful  and  much-talked-of  theory.  Vessels  formerly  discharged  their  cargoes 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  town ;— at  the  time  Mr.  Lord  was  writing,  the 
nearest  vessel  in  the  harbour  was  at  least  four  miles  distant ;  and  was  then 
lying  sunk  in  the  mud,  without  any  chance  of  floating  till  the  return  of  the 
spring  tide.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  immense  quantity  of  slime  and  mud 
brought  down  by  the  river  Mhye,  which,  after  a  course  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  through  an  entirely  alluvial  country,  discharged  its  turbid  contenta  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  Cambay.  The  effect  of  the  diminution  in  the 
depth  of  the  harbour  has  been  very  prqudidal  to  the  trade  of  Cambay. 

Henry  H.  Spry,  Esq.;  Maulavi  Muhammad  Isma^  Kh£n;  John  Curtis, 
Esq. ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.  No 
less  than  thirteen  native  gentlemen  of  Bombay  were  proposed,  througfi  Sir 
Charies  Forbes,  as  candidates  for  non-resident  membership. 

The  next  meeting  was  announced  for  the  9i  of  July. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

lUuttroHom  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan 

MounUans,  ^c.      By  J.  Forbes  Rotlx,  Esq.,   F.L.S.  &  G.S.,  &c.      Part.  IX. 

LoDdoo,  1836.    Wm.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

Tbk  popularity  of  Mr.  Royle's  Illustrations  rests,  not  merely  on  its  merits  as  a  splen- 
did aoeessioQ  to  natural  history,  but  upon  its  more  general  utility,  in  connection  with 
economical  science.  The  great  lode-star  of  Mr.  Royle  is  the  improrement  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  India,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment  or  of  capitalists  is  properly  directed  to  the  capabilities  of  that  country,  this  work  will 
be  invaluable,  because  it  shows  what  experiments  may  be  made  in  naturalizing  foreign 
products  in  the  soil,  and  how  they  should  be  set  about.  In  the  present  Fkrt,  when  treating 
of  the  Pofygonea,  Mr.  Royle  gives  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  Rheum, 
or  Rhubarb  genus,  and  indicates  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  plant.  **  There 
can  be  no  rational  doubt,*'  he  observes,  **  about  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  true 
rhubarb,  in  territories  within  the  British  influence,  as  in  Kunawar,  or  the  Bhoteah 
pergunnahs  of  Kemaon,  and  that,  with  litile  more  labour  than  placing  the  roots  or 
seeds  in  favourable  situations,  and  this  in  a  country  where  little  else  can  be  produced  fit 
for  export.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  such  active  and  intelligent  officers  as  Messrs. 
Traill  and  Hodgson,  in  Kemaon  or  Nepal,  to  obtain  some  of  the  seeds  or  roots.**  'Vhe 
success  of  such  an  experiment  would  produce  an  important  revolution  in  the  trade,  in  a 
most  useful  drug. 

The  Plates  in  thb  part  are,  perhaps,  finer  than  in  any  preceding  one. 
A  History  of  Russia,    Vol.  L    Being  Vol.  LXXIX.  of  Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cydopadia. 
London,  1836.    Longman  &  Co.    Taylor. 

Nothing  more  is  required  by  any  but  a  profound  student  of  history,  than  a  superfi- 
cial sketch  of  the  early  events  of  a  country  so  little  connected  with  the  European  or 
Eastern  societies  as  Russia,  which  did  not  take  its  place  amongst  civilized  nations  till 
modem  tiroes.  But  however  moderate  the  demands  of  English  students,  they  are  not 
easily  satisfied ;  Count  Segur  has  given  a  bold  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Russia,  but  it  wants  precision  and  distinctness.  The  present  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
compendium  of  Russian  history. 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Lima  to  Para,  across  the  Andes  and  down  the  Amazon  ; 

undertaken  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  a  Navigable  Communication 

with  the  Atlantic,  by  the  Rivers  Pachitea,   Ucayali,  and  Amazon*     By   Lieut.  W. 

Smtth  and  Mr.  F.  Lows,  late  of  H.M.S.  Samarang,     London,  1836.     Murray. 

This  expedition,  though  unsuccessful  in   its  object,  though  no  fault  of  the  conduc- 
tors, like  most  of  these  attempu,  Was  not  without  its  value,  since  it  has  enabled  Mr. 
Smyth  to  describe  a  part  of  the  country  of  which  we  have  had  hitherto  little  or  no  know, 
ledge.     The  Narrative  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  written  in  an  unostentatious  style. 
Ittusiration  of  British  Birds,     Br  H.  L.  Meter.     Longman  and  Co. 

Wi  have  deferred  a  notice  of  this  publication  until  a  certain  progress  has  enabled  us  to 
appreciate  its  merits.  Thirteen  numbers  have  appeared,  in  monthly  succession,  under 
royal,  noble,  and  highly  respectable  public  patronage ;  and  it  is,  we  understand,  the  in- 
tentioD  of  the  artist  to  range  through  the  whole  extent  of  British  ornithology  ;  where 
practicable,  the  bird  is  drawn  from  living  subjects,  and  of  the  natural  size.  Hie  classi- 
cal  and  trivial  names  are  given ;  and  a  few  brief  items  of  habitat,  size,  weight,  nest,  egg, 
&c»  We  may  safely  assert  that,  in  point  of  fidelity  of  outline,  character  and  colour ; 
taste,  beauty,  and  cheapness,  no  work  has  surpassed,  if  equalled  this.  Ornithologists 
are  understood  to  be  satisfied  that,  in  number,  beauty,  and  song,  no  region  of  the  world 
is  more  favoured,  as  to  this  most  interesting  portion  of  animated  nature,  than  Great 
Britain.  Each  number  of  the  work  before  us  contains  four  or  five  plates,  equal  to 
highly-finished  drawings,  including  six  or  more  birds,  with  their  eggs  and  nests,  occa. 
sionally.  Hie  accessions  of  flower,  insect,  fruit,  shrub,  landscape,  bush,  &c.  are  ex- 
ceedingly tasteful.  We  can  discover  no  falling  off  as  the  work  proceeds.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  ladies  learning  to  draw,  or  desirous  of  improvepient  in  that  elegant  accom. 
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The  Worlet  (f  WUHam  Cowper,  £«f .,  comprising  hu  Poems,  Correspondence,  and  T^aruia- 
tionsf  wUk  a  L^  tf  the  Author,  Br  Robset  Soothxt,  £sq^  LL.D.,  P.L.,  Jbc. 
London,  1836.     Baldwin  &  Cradock. 

This  work  has  now  reached  the  fourth  volume,  and  seems  desenredly  to  draw  to  its^f 
additional  materials  as  it  proceeds.  We  find  that  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  this 
Tolume,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  unexpected  acquisition  of  the  odlection  of  Cowpo'** 
Icttan,  which  bad  descended  to  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Newton's  neice,  which  includes  taanj 
of  Mr.  Newton's  own  letters,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Unwin's.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  edition  of  the  works  of  Cowper  will  be  perfect,  and  that  the  biography  of  the  poet, 
moulded  into  a  de^btful  form  in  the  hands  of  so  able  an  artist  as  Dr.  Southey,  will 
,  leave  nothing  to  d^ire  by  those  who  seek  an  acquaintance  with  his  peculiar  character. 
The  advertisement  to  this  volume  contains  an  ample  authority  from  the  adnuoistra- 
triz  q(  Cowper  to  the  pubiishen,  **  to  publish  any  of  his  letters  which  may  come  into 
their  possession.*' 

Lwes  ef  Eminent  British  Statesmen.  Br  John  Fokstkr,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Being  Vol.  LXXVIII.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopoedia.  London,  1836. 
Longman  and  Co.    Taylor. 

Thv  lives  treated  of  in  this  volume  are  two  only,  but  their  biography  embraces  an 
eventful  period  of  English  history, — Sir  John  Eliot,  and  Wentworth  Earl  of  Strafibrd. 
Hie  first  is  new ;  the  sketches  that  have  hitherto  appeared  are  unworthy  of  the  subject, 
of  whom  they  exhibit  but  dim  glimpses.  By  the  help  of  the  Eliot  papers,  and  a  rery 
creditable  industry,  Mr.  Forster  has  presented  us  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  that  ex- 
traordinary character.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  he  has  been  able  to  elucidate  the 
affair  of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Moyle,  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  Eliot,  whose  character 
has  much  suffered  on  that  score.  Lord  Strafford's  life  is  a  highly  interesting  piece  of 
biography.  To  both,  appendices  are  subjoined ;  that  of  Eliot  contains  an  account  of 
his  unpublished  philosophical  treatise  (written  during  his  last  imprisonment),  entitled 
"The  Monarchy  of  Man,"  which,  though  disfigured  by  the  pedantry  and  affecta. 
tion  of  the  times,  has  some  noble  passages,  and  throws  a  great  light  upon  the  author's 
intellectual  character,  as  well  as  his  political  principles. 

A  Home  Tour  through  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  England  in  the  Summer  of  1835. 
By  Sir  Gkorok  Head.     London,  1836.    Murray. 
Those  who  have  never  visited  that  absolutely  ^  new  world,"  our  manufacturing 
districts  in  the  northern  counties,  will  be  surprised  at  the  prodigious  mass  of  noveltj, 
information,  and  amusement,  which  this  volume  contains ;  and  those  who  have  seen  tbe 
mighty  Liverpool,  the  Cyclopean  Leeds,  and  the  mineral  wonders  of  Durham,  will 
find  much  in  Sir  George  Head's  book  that  is  new,  either  in  fact  or  in  description* 
A  Letter  to  WUHam  Stanley  Clarke,  Esq.  and  James  Rivett  Comae,  Bsq^  Chairman 
and  Deputy' Chairman  tf  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Eeut^India  Company.     By 
Nathaniel  Smith,  Esq.,  B.CS.     London,  1836.     Richardson. 
The  design  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  to  recommend,  as  improvements  of  our  judicial 
system  in  India,  the  following  suggestions  :— The  abolition  of  the  Persian  language ; 
the  occasional  union  of  Europeans  and  natives  in  the  same  courts,  especially  in  appeals ; 
an  extreme  latitude  for  appeals,  accompanied  by  forms  calculated  to  prevent  their  accu- 
mulation; the  study  of  one  vernacular  language  by  Europeans,  instead   either  of 
Persian  or  Hindoostanee ;  and  an  examination  of  all  officers,  European  and  native,  in 
the  Regulations. 

Songs  of  Twilight,  translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo.  By  GEoaoi  W.  M. 
Reynolds.  Paris,  18S6. 
The  poetry,  as  well  as  the  prose,  of  Victor  Hugo,  contains  many  atriking  imi^ea* 
which  belong  intrinsically  to  the  highest  class  of  poetical  coippositioa.  We  have 
repeatedly  brought  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal  apeqioH^  of  M.  Hugo's  moae. 
This  is  an  attempt  (for  the  translator  announces  it  as  such  to  render  into  English 
verse  Les  Chants  du  Cr^puscule.)  Tbe  version  is  respectable,  but  it  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  do  complete  justice  (nor  is  it  easy  to  do  it)  to  the  fiery  audacHj  of  tbf 
original.  ^,y  ,.L^^  ^ ^.^ 
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Thb  periodical  public  examination  of 
the  gentlemen  cadets  at  this  institution 
took  place  on  Friday  the  lOtb  June,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Cbainnan  (Sir  James 
R.  Carnac,  Bart.),  the  Deputy  Chairman 
(J.  Loch,  £sq.)>  And  seversl  members  of 
tkie  Hon.  Coan  of  Directors. 

Of  the  visitors  who  were. attracted  by 
the  Interest  of  the  scene,  we  Hiay  enuroe. 
rate  the  following: — 

Tbe  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
Bait.  (President  of  the  India  Board) ;  Sir 
C  Cockerell,  Bart.  (Commissioner  of 
ditto);  and  R.  V.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
(Secretary  to  ditto)  ;  Sir  C.  Forbes,  Bart. ; 
W.  Newnliam ;  J.  Fraser ;  L.  Kennedy ; 
D.  Colvio;  G.  Forbes;  P.  MelviU;  £. 
TborotOB ;  C.  Currie,  Esqrs. ;  the  Moul- 
▼ee  Bfahomed  Ismael  Khan  (Astronomer 
to  tbe  King  of  Oude) ;  Sir  H.  Willock; 
Mijor  Generals  Sir  S.  Wbittingham,  Sir 
W.  McBcmi,  Sir  Geo.  Elder,  K.CB., 
and  Millar  (Director  General,  R.  A.) ; 
Colonels  Salmond,  Sir  Joseph  O'Hallo- 
ran,  C.B.,  C.  S.  Fagan,  C.B.,  C.  Fagan 
(Ute  Adj.  Gen.,  Bengal),  Hardy,  Mills, 
Sir  Geo.  Cox,  Bart.,  Recres,  Pasley,  C.B. 
(Royal  Eoffineers),  Adye( Director  Rc^al 
Labontery),  and  Galloway;  Lieutenant 
ColoMk  J.  £.  Jooes  (R.A.X  Hay,  and 
Hall;  Majors  Dynely(R. A.),  Kennedy, 
Hamilton,  and  Willock;  Captains  Cot- 
ton  and  Carnac,  R.N.,  Bumaby  (R.A.), 
Ftaoler  (A^utant,  &c.  Royal  Militaiy 
College),  Hay,  Smith  (Madras  Engineers); 
Dr.  Gregory  (Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Royal  Military  Academy);  J.  Narrien, 
£aq.  (ditto  Royal  Military  College) ;  the 
R«v.  Bfessrs.  Lindsay,  Cole,  Gleig,  &c. 

Tbe  branches  of  study  in  which  the 
cadets  underwent  an  examination  were 
mathematics,  Hindustani  (including  writ- 
ten specimens  of  the  two  characters  in 
which  the  language  is  expressed),  and  for- 
tification. 

The  cadets  thus  publicly  tested  were 
seAected  as  follows,  m*— 

For  the  Engineers :  R.  Stracfaey  and  G. 
Madeod. 

For  tbe  ArtUkry:  R.  Macpherson,  G. 
H.  Clifford,  and  W.  Hay. 

For  tbe  Infiintry ;  £.  Hall,  a  J.  Bat- 
t«i,  G.  Malcolm,  C.  F.  Grant,  W.  F. 
Blake,  J.  S.  Aked,  D.  C.  Scott,  M.  J. 
Turnbull,  E.  Tower,  E.  Locker,  H. 
H^yman,  C  Wright,  G.  W.  Alexander, 
G.  R.  Gleig,  E.  Forbes,  J.  Montgomery. 

And  their  proficiency  in  the  relative 
biancbes  ci  study,  and  their  general  good 
ooodoct,  were  rewarded  by  the  following 
prises,  presented  to  them  fa^  the  Churman 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Court,  agreeably  to  the 
award  of  tbe  public  examiner.  Sir  Alex. 
Dickson,  K.C.B.,  and  the  Lieut.  Gknrer- 
nor.  Colonel  Stannus,  C.B.,  via.— 


To  R.  Strachey,  1st  mathematical,  1st 
fortification,  1st  civil  drawing,  Ist  Hin- 
dustani. 

To  G.  Macleod,  Sd  mathematical,  2d 
Hindustani,  and  for  general  good  conduct, 
a  handsome  artillery  sword.  The  Chairman 
expressed  the  sincere  pleasure  he  felt  in 
presenting  it  in  the  name  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  token  of  the  high  appreciation 
in  which  Mr.  Macleod's  general  good  con- 
duct had  been  held  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  residence  at  the  institution,— conduct 
as  creditable  to  him  as  it  had  been  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  the  seminary,  which  he 
would  then  leave  with  credit  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten.  **  I  have  no  doubt,"  added 
Sir  James,  **  that  tbe  early  promise  you 
have  here  given  of  those  qualifications 
which  eminently  distinguish  the  oflScer 
and  the  gentleman,  will  be  amply  realized 
in  your  future  career,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
you  every  succes».** 

To  R.  Macpherson,  2d  fortification,  and 
2d  good  conduct. 

To  S.  J.  Batten,  military  diawiog. 

To  Edward  Locker,  Latin. 

To  H.  Heyroan,  French. 

To  gentlemen  cadets  of  the  second 
class,  viz.— 

R.  B.  Smith,  mathematical  fortification, 
3d  good  conduct,  and  Hindustani. 

W.  F.  Marriott,  military  drawing  and 
Latin. 

R.  C.  Buckle,  ciril  drawing. 

J.  T.  Johnstone,  French. 

And  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Turnbull,  of  tbe  3d 
class,  4th  general  good  conduct. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Chairman  addressed  them  to  the  following 
eflfect:— 

^  Gentlemen  Cadets,— It  is  with  high 
gratification  that  we  have  listened  to  this 
aay*s  examination. 

^  Knowing  the  admirable  arrangements 
which  are  made  for  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cadets  in  their  professional  and 
general  studies,  knowing  also  the  zeal  and 
talents  of  the  distinguished  ofiicers  filling 
the  stations  of  the  public  examiner  and  the 
lieut.  governor  of  this  institution,  and  the 
persevering  exertions  of  tbe  professors  to 
ensure  to  you  the  full  benefit  derivable 
from  those  arrangements,  we  naturally 
came  here  with  excited  expectatioQs;  those 
expectations  are,  on  the  present  occasion, 
gratified  to  their  fullest  extent;  and  I 
think  that  I  may,  with  perfect  truth, 
affirm  that  the  friends  of  the  Indian  army 
have  ample  cause  for  exultation  in  the  re- 
sults which  we  have  now  witnessed. 

**  It  is  a  source  of  fnrUier  satisfaction, 
that  proceedings  in  which  we  must  feel  a 
high  and  honest  pride,  are  attended  by  the 
Prettdent  of  tbe  Board  of  Commissioners 
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for  India,  who  is  not  more  distinguished 
by  his  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  In. 
dian  empire,  than  for  his  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  this  institution. 

*<  One  portion  of  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  proceedings  which 
have  brouglit  us  here,  will  immediately  be 
called  upon  to  enter  on  the  active  duties  of 
an  honourable  but  arduous  profession ;  and 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  difficulties,  they 
will  have  to  encounter  some  of  a  peculiar 
character.  In  other  armies,  the  officers 
and  men,  though  differing  in  education 
and  position  in  society,  have  much  to  bind 
them  to  each  other, — a  common  country,  a 
common  language,  and  a  common  faith  ; 
in  the  Indian  army  these  ties  are  wanting, 
and  their  place  must  be  supplied  by  the 
study  and  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean  officers,  of  all  the  means  by  which 
man  acquires  moral  power  over  bis  feU 
lows.  A  knowledge  of  the  vernacular 
languages  of  the  country  is,  for  this  rea- 
son, an  object  of  high  importance,  and  a 
familiarity  with  those  languages,  combined 
with  the  exercise  of  those  manly  and  sol- 
dier-like virtues  which  are  here  inculcated, 
will  enable  you  to  establish  that  influence 
over  the  minds  of  tlie  native  troops,  which 
it  is  essential  you  should  possess,  and  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  your  country  will  re- 
cognise  the  value  of  the  education  you 
have  received. 

"  Whenever  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
pel atfgreasion,  the  Indian  army  has  pro* 
duced  officers  prepared  to  lead  their  men 
to  victory;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  they 
have  found  troops  not  uuworthy  of  follow, 
ing  them. 

*'  To  secure  the  affections  of  the  native 
army  (and  this  I  cannot  too  earnestly  im> 
press  upon  you)  will  be  a  primary  duty, 
and  while  discipline  must  be  maintained, 
the  greatest  tenderness  should  be  shown 
towards  their  feelings,  and  an  indulgent 
consideration  towards  their  prejudices. 
The  standard  of  civilization  in  India  is  not 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  here.  We 
are  greatly  in  advance  of  those  subjected  to 
our  rule,  and  looking  at  the  extraordinary 
course  of  events  by  which  our  vast  Eastern 
empire  has  been  attained,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  conclude,  that  we  are  destined  by 
Providence  to  diffuse  among  the  people 
the  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy,  and 
ultimately  to  raise  the  native  character  to 
the  European  standard. 

**  To  you  a  portion  of  this  sacred  trust 
is  committed,  and  it  will  call  for  a  large 
share  of  labour,  of  discretion,  and  of  self- 
command. 

*'  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  soldier  is  subordination,  and  that 
an  officer  must  himself  set  an  example  of 
that  which  he  requires  from  those  under 
his  command. 

**  To  those  who  have  not  yet  completed 
the  allotted  period  of  study,  I  can  only 
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recommend  perseverance  in  the  bonoorabW 
path  upon  which  they  have  entered.  It  is 
now  that  their  professional  and  moral  cha- 
racter is  to  be  formed,  and  upon  their 
conduct  here  will  mainly  depend  their  fa- 
ture  destiny.  The  life  of  a  soldier  upon 
active  duty  is  one  of  incessant  watchful- 
ness, and  the  best  preparation  for  it  will 
be  found  in  the  early  acquisition  of  hidMis 
of  strict  regularity  and  temperance.  £ 
need  not  say  that  the  opposite  vice  is  in- 
consistent alike  with  the  character  o£  soL. 
dier  and  gentleman. 

**  A  very  brief  period  will  elapse  before 
we  shall  be  again  brought  together,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  and  believe,  that  it  will  be 
under  circumstances  as  satisfactory  as  the 
present  Till  then,  I  can  offer  you,  gen- 
tlemen, no  better  wishes  than — that  you 
may  improve  the  advantages  you  enjoy. 

<*  To  those  who  are  about  to  quit  the 
institution,  and  whom  possibly  it  may  be 
my  fortune  never  to  meet  again,  I  wish  a 
long  and  honourable  career  of  professional 
success,  and  to  all  of  you  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  personal  happiness.** 

The  gentlemen  ciadets  were  formed  into 
line  in  open  order  to  receive  the  Chair- 
man, &c.y  with  a  general  salute.  The 
ranks  closed,  broke  into  open  order,  and 
the  column  marched  round  in  slow  time 
in  review  order,  afterwards  in  qui^ 
time.  On  arriving  on  its  own  ground, 
the  column  wheel^  into  line,  the  ranks 
opened,  and  performed  the  manual  exer- 
cise. The  ranks  closed,  and  the  gun- 
squads  which  had  been  told  off*,  formed  on 
each  flank,  faced  outwards,  and  filed  to 
the  rear,  grounded  arms,  and  fell  in  at  the 
guns  which  were  stationed  on  each  flank  of 
the  line.  The  line,  during  the  time  that 
the  gun-squads  were  formmg,  performed 
the  platoon  exercise,  after  which  fifteen 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  fired  from 
right  to  left  by  the  guns.  The  line  then 
advanced  and  repeated  the  general  sa- 
lute, after  which  the  cadets  went  through 
the  sword  exercise. 

In  the  entrance  hall  and  rooms  of  the 
mansion  were  various  well -executed  plans 
of  fortification,  miliury  surveys,  and 
drawings.  We  may  notice  the  system  of 
Choumara,  executed  by  Gentleman  Cadet 
Sirachey  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  a 
plan  of  St.  Helena,  projected  from  the 
model;  and  a  civil  drawing  of  a  scene 
near  the  Devirs  Bridge; — by  Gentleman 
Cadet  Macleod,  a  detailed  plan  of  the 
attacks  upon  Tarragona;-- by  Gentleman 
Cadet  Macpherson,  a  penwork  drawing  of 
the  siege  of  Mequinensa ; — by  Gentleman 
Cadet  Hall,  ditto  of  Seguntum ;— by  Gen- 
tleman  Cadet  Batten  (a  prize  drawing)  in 
penwork,  of  the  attacks  upon  Tarrogona ; 
— by  Gentleman  Cadet  Grant,  a  drawing 
representing  the  attacks  upon  St.  Sebas- 
tian by  the  army,  in  181S,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
No.  V. — RsNKWJLL  or  the  Company's  Chartsk  in  1813. 

From  a  feeble  and  obscure  association  of  traders^  the  East-India  Com- 
pany had,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  become  the  lords  of  a  large  portion 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  dominant  power  in  the  field  of  Indian  politics.  They  • 
bad  attained  this  high  position  under  the  license  of  the  British  Crown ;  but 
beyond  this,  their  obligations  to  their  own  government  were  few.  It  was  to 
the  talents  and  intrepidity  of  their  own  servants,  that  they  were  indebted 
for  the  commanding  situation  which  they  held ;  and  the  extraordinary  ability 
displayed  by  men  educated  upon  ordinary  principles,  and  taken  from  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  may  be  received  as  evidence,  that  the  native  vigour 
of  the  English  character  will  manifest  itself  under  any  circumstances  which 
afford  room  for  its  display. 

The  Company  struggled  long,  but  finally  triumphed ;  and  the  acquisitions 
of  these  ^^  Royal  Merchants  "  became  so  extensive  and  important,  as  to  render 
it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  to  place  them  under  the  especial 
supervision  of  the  Crown.  Thus  shorn  of  some  portion  of  its  regal  state, 
the  Company  still  retained  its  commercial  privileges  with  little  diminution ; 
but  these,  together  with  the  right  to  administer  the  government  of  India, 
were  to  terminate  in  the  year  1814,  and  that  period  was,  consequently,  looked 
to  with  no  ordinary  anxiety. 

The  renewal  of  the  bargain  between  the  Crown  and  the  Company, 
always  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  keen  contention,  was  now  unusually 
so,  from  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  made  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the  high  quarters, 
where  the  matter  was  ultimately  to  be  decided.  Those  principles  had  made 
their  way  languidly  and  slowly ;  but  still  they  had  gained  ground.  The 
reputation  of  having  first  maintained  them  is  usually  bestowed  on  Adam 
Smith  :  they  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  earlier  writers ;  and  whatever  be 
the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  held — whether  they 
are  to  be  received  as  fixed  and  perfect  rules,  never  to  be  departed  from  on 
any  occasion— or  whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  in  a  more  guarded  form, 
to  be  qualified  by  reference  to  what  a  modern  political  economist  has  not 
infelicitously  called  '^disturbing  forces,"  and  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  state  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  them — the  honour  of  their  dis- 
covery, be  it  what  it  may,  does  not  belong  to  Adam  Smith :  they  had  been 
enunciated  by  writers  who  long  preceded  him.  Nor  can  this  be  allowed  to 
detract  very  greatly  from  his  fame,  for  the  principles  themselves  lying  at  the 
very  surface  of  inquiry,  little  honour  can  be  gained  by  their  discovery ;  and 
the  merit  of  having  given  a  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of  such  opinions,  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  having  been  the  first  to  propound  them.  Previously 
to  the  time  when  the  Scottish  professor  converted  a  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy into  one  of  political  economy,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were  few ; 
and  among  practical  men  of  business,  they  made  scarcely  any  converts. 
Statesmen  and  legislators,  even  in  despotic  states,  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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guided  by  the  popular  will.  In  a  free  country,  that  will,  if  consistently 
and  continuously  expressed  for  a  long  period  of  years,  must  oltiniately  be 
victorious.  In  such  a  country,  whatever  men  possess,  they  hold  by  the 
tenure  of  the  public  voice ;  and  they  grossly  and  foolishly  bc^y  their  own 
interests,  if  they  neglect  the  use  of  any  of  the  means  which  they  commaiid 
for  shewing  to  the  public  that  their  claims  to  retain  what  they  have  acquired 
are  reasonable  and  right.  They  should  be  active  and  unremitting  in  ren- 
dering themselves  this  justice ;  —they  should  also  be  early.  When  the  flood 
of  public  opinion  has  been  suffered  to  roll  on  and  gather  strength,  it  will 
require  increased  efforts  to  turn  it,  if  even  any  efforts  should  be  availing. 
The  majority  of  men  decline  the  trouble  of  judging  for  themselves.  They 
follow  with  thehr  neighbours  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  day ;  and  those 
who  wish  to  keep  possession  of  their  influence  over  the  public  mind,  most 
commence  early  and  proceed  vigorously  in  their  exertions  to  give  it  the 
desired  direction. 

<  On  every  occasion,  when  the  East-India  Company  had  sought  a  renewal 
of  their  privileges,  their  claims  had  been  resisted ;  but  the  grounds  of  resis- 
tance were  different  from  those  taken  in  later  times.  Men  will  always  be 
anxious  to  participate  in  a  trade  which  they  believe  to  be  profitable ;  and 
they  will  never  be  unable  to  suggest  plausible  reasons  for  indulging  their 
wishes.  But  the  principles  of  which  Adam  Smith,  though  not  the  author, 
was  the  great  disseminator,  furnished  new  weapons  for  combating  all  exda- 
sive  privileges  of  trade,  and  afforded  the  means  of  concealing  the  interested 
motives  of  the  opponents,  under  the  guise  of  science.  This  new  sign  of  the 
times  ought  to  have  been  carefully  watched  by  all  who  were  desirous  of  retain- 
ing such  privileges ;  but  such  precaution  was  neglected,  and  the  very  slow  pro- 
gress of  tlie  free  trade  doctrines  afforded  a  ready,  though  an  insufficient,  excuse 
for  the  neglect.  While  the  promulgation  of  these  doctrines  was  confined 
to  the  moral  philosophy  class  at  Glasgow,  those  who  were  hostile  to  them, 
might  suppose  that  there  was  little  cause  for  alarm.  But  they  ought  to  have 
recollected  that  these  opinions  were  propounded  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
commercial  city,  by  a  man  of  acknowledged  talent ;  and  that  no  inconsider- 
able number  oi  young  men  annually  quitted  the  university  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  their  teacher.  The  last  fact  was  especially  important— 410 
errcNT  can  be  more  fatal,  than  to  disregard  what  are  contemptuously  called  the 
opinions  of  boys.  It  is  true  that  the  real  value  of  such  opinions  is  small — 
they  are  the  result  of  circumstances — they  are  taken  up  on  trust,  without  any 
exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  at  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  judgment  is  alto- 
gether unformed ;  but  they  enable  us  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  coming 
age  :  from  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  are  to  be  traced 
the  spirit  and  destiny  of  the  next.  In  the  disregard  of  this  truth,  lay  a  great 
error ;  and  it  was  not  the  only  one.  The  appearance  of  the  book,  on  which 
the  great  advocate  of  free4rade  expended  his  strength,  ought  to  have  called 
forth,  from  those  who  opposed  him,  either  a  manly  defence  of  their  opinions, 
or  a  candid  renunciation  of  them.  It  produced  neither.  The  advocates  of  rego- 
lated  trade  aeemed  to  shrink  from  the  maintenance  of  their  own  principles; 
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and  iboagh  what  is  called  the  roeroantile  system,  for  a  while,  retained  the 
inflaence  which  habit  had  given  it,  and  was  the  creed  alike  of  the  counting- 
bouse  and  the  cabinet,  intelligent  observers  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it  was 
undermined,  and  that  the  period  was  rapidly  advancing,  when  the  school  of 
Adam  8mith  would  be  predominant,  both  in  the  commercial  world  and  ia 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  One  party  slept,  while  the  other  was  at  work ; 
and  the  result  was,  first  the  slow,  but  gradual  and  steady,  advance  of 
opinions,  which  have  now  attained  such  an  ascendancy,  that  few  have  the 
hardihood  to  impugn  them.  Every  new  battle,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  regula* 
ted  trade,  was  fought  under  increased  disadvantages ;  and,  at  last,  there  was 
little  led  for  its  advocates  but  to  yield  to  the  *^  pressure  from  without,"  and 
surrender  a  portion  of  what  they  possessed,  as  the  price  of  a  temporary 
retention  of  the  remainder.  Those  interested  in  maintaining  it,  had  des- 
pised public  opinion,  and  they  paid  the  penalty.  They  preferred  relying  on 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  and  those  ministers  invariably  deserted  them  when- 
ever it  suited  their  purposes. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  government  and  trade  of  India  were  to  be 
continued  in  the  Company,  ^ve  rise  to  inquiry  and  discussion  for  several 
years  before  the  expiration  of  the  old  Act.  In  1808,  some  correspondence 
took  place  on  the  subject,  between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of 
Directors ;  and  very  early  in  the  following  year,  it  was  intimated  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  not  prepared  to  concur  in  an  application  to  Par- 
liament for  a  renewal  of  those  restrictions  by  which  the  trade  with  India  had 
been  hitherto  limited.  This  intimation  was,  of  course,  little  agreeable  to 
the  Company.  A  variety  of  arguments  were  adduced  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  innovation ;  and  it  was  alleged,  not  without  an  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  "  the  loss  of  the  Indian  monopoly,  such  as  it  was  led  by  the 
Act  of  1793,  would  lead,  by  no  slow  process,  to  the  entire  subversion  of 
the  Company,  both  in  their  commercial  and  political  capacity ;  and  of  that 
system  which  the  Legislature  had  appointed  for  the  government  of  British 
India :  of  which  system  the  Company  formed  an  integral  and  essential  part." 
During  these  discussions,  a  parliamentary  committee  was  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  all  the  great  branches  of  the  Company's  affiurs ; 
and  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Reports  of  the  Committee 
should  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  before  the  question  of  renewal  was 
brought  forward,  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  was  suspended  for  a 
considerable  period.  At  the  close  of  the  year  181 1,  it  was  resumed.  The 
opening  of  the  trade  with  India,  generally,  to  British  merchants  and  British 
ships,  was  again  laid  down  by  Ministers,  as  the  only  ground  upon  which 
the  negociation  for  continuing  to  the  Company  any  portion  of  its  powers, 
could  be  conducted.  The  clamour  from  without  seemed  to  excuse  the  per- 
tinacity of  Ministers ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing world  appeared  to  look  upon  the  East  in  the  light  in  which  it  had 
been  represented  by  the  writers  of  fable,  and  to  regard  an  introduction  to 
it  as  a  passport  to  tlie  possession  of  unmeasured  wealth.  Though  the  sober 
habits  of  men  of  business  would  lead  us  to  a  different  belief,  experience 
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shews  that  no  class  of  men  are  more  open  to  the  influence  of  such  ddo* 
sions.* 

The  denunciation  of  monopoly  formed  the  principal  ground  of  attacking 
the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Company ;  and  on  this  point  no  defenee 
was  offered.  Monopolies  generally  were  given  up ;  but  some  attempts  were 
made  to  shew  that  they  might  be  tolerated  under  certain  circumstanees,  and 
for  definite  periods  of  time ;  and  further,  that,  as  the  trade  was  then  carried 
on,  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  was  not  a  very  close  one.  The  principle 
that  all  monopolies  are  injurious,  was  fortified  by  allegations  of  particular 
evils,  supposed  to  result  from  that  of  the  East-India  Company.  Manufac- 
turers of  various  articles  declared  themselves,  as  well  as  tlie  eooatrj, 
wronged,  by  being  restrained  from  pouring  an  unlimited  supply  of  their 
various  commodities  into  India;  and  such  restraint  being  pronounced 
'^  humiliating  to  individuals,  and  degrading  to  the  national  character,"  there 
could  be  no  difiiculty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  ''  a  national 
grievance.''  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  not  to  say  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  charges  against  the  monopoly  was,  that ''  it  cooled  the  ardour  of 
generous  and  liberal  competition."  Self-interest  has  a  wonderful  ei&ct 
upon  the  mental  powers,  and  enables  men  to  discern  generosity  and  liberality, 
where  those  not  enlightened  by  the  same  means,  can  perceive  nothing  but 
selfishness  and  baseness,  and  reckless  disregard  of  right.     The  generosity 

•  A  petition  presented  from  Sheffield  was  ao  ramarkably  eloquent,  that  It  it  iropoialble  to  nriitthr 
temptation  to  transcribe  part  of  it.  Among  other  things,  the  petitioners  declared  themselves  to  be 
"  fuUy  persuaded,**  that  **  if  the  trade  to  the  East-Indies  were  thrown  open  to  all  his  Mijesty's  sul^ecti. 
such  new  and  abundant  markets  would  be  discovered  and  esubll&hed,  as  would  enable  them  to  setsc 
defiance  every  eflbrt  to  injure  them  by  that  sworn  enemy  to  their  prosperity  and  the  peace  Gi  Eurofie^ 
the  present  unprincipled  ruler  of  France ;  and  that  the  petitioners  doubt  not,  if  the  tnde  of  Cbis 
United  Kingdom  were  permitted  to  flow,  unimpeded,  over  those  extensive,  luxuriant,  and  opuloit 
regions,  though  it  might,  in  the  outset,  like  a  torrent  represt  and  swoln  by  ob8tructi<ms  when  its  sluices 
were  first  opened,  break  forth  with  uncontrollable  impetuosity,  deluging,  instead  of  supplyingt  die 
district  before  it;  yet  that  very  violoice  which,  at  the  beginning,  might  be  partially  injurious,  woold, 
in  the  issue,  prove  highly  and  permanently  beneficial ;  no  part  being  unvislted,  the  waters  of  oom- 
merce,  that  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  as  they  subsided,  would  wear  themselves  channels,  Umafh 
which  they  might  continue  to  flow  ever  afterwards,  in  regular  and  fertilizing  streams  t  and  that,  to  tiie 
wealthy,  enterprising,  honourable,  and  indefatigable  British  merchant,  conducting  in  person  Us  owa 
concerns,  no  obstacle  would  prove  insurmountable,  no  prejudice  invinciUe,  no  difficulty  dishcaitai- 
ing ;  wants,  where  he  found  them,  he  would  supply ;  where  they  did  not  exist,  he  wouM  create 
them,  by  aflbrding  the  means  of  gratification.** 

Such  was  the  glowing  picture  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  active  imaginations  of  the  good  peo|tie 
of  Sheffield.  At  a  later  period,  we  might  have  supposed  it  to  be  drawn  by  the  present  member  for  that 
borough,  who,  on  his  fint  appearance  as  a  candidate  there,  announced  to  his  suppcwiirs,  the  approscfa 
of  a  universal  cry  for  cutlery,  extending  from  Jaffk  to  Japan.  It  is  unfortunate  for  both  propbedei, 
that,  like  those  of  Johanna  Southcote,  they  have  not  been  fulfilled.  There  b,  as  yet,  no  Iwrge  export 
of  raaors  to  Tibet ;  and  though  the  trade  with  India  has  been  open  for  above  twenty  yean,  and  the 
*'  unprincipled  ruler  of  France  **  occupies  a  few  feet  of  earth  on  the  road  thither,  England  has,  duniy 
tiuit  time,  passed  through  a  period  ot  commercial  distren  altogether  without  paraUal,— while  to  lodis 
*'  the  waters  of  commerce  "  have  certainly  not  operated  as  "  fmtilixing  streams  "—to  that  country  they 
have  been  the  '<  waters  of  Marah  **— her  manufactures  have  perished— her  agriculture  has  declined,  and 
her  people  been  subjected  to  intense  suffering.  **  The  wealthy ,  eaterpriaing,  honourable,  and  indcfatigsble 
British  merchant**  may  have  found  wants,  and  where  he  did  not  find  them,  he  may  have  created  them,  by 
**  affordhtg,**  or  rather  by  ''ofibring,**  "  the  means  of  gratification ;"  but  somethtag  to  yet  deficient.  AH 
men  desire  to  possess  "the  means  of  gratificatfcmr  but  to  this  end,  it  to  necessary  that  they  should  bsve 
«*  the  means'*  of  purchashig  and  paying  for  them.  What  has  India  had  to  export  ?  Her  cotton  and  nlk 
goods  have  been  driven  ont  of  almost  every  maricet  In  the  world ;  her  sugar,  which,  when  brou^tto  tlili 
country,  to  necessarily  subjected  to  the  disadvantage  resulting  from  a  long  voyage,  and  conseguesf 
increase  of  freight,  has  (lest  the  producers  should  grow  rich  too  fast)  been  saddled  with  a  duty  greatly 
exceeding  that  levied  upon  the  sugar  of  other  British  possesskwis.  It  to  only  during  the  present  senkin  of 
Parilaroent,  that  any  relaxation  has  been  made  in  thto  respect,  and  the  boon  has  been  ungraciously  coo> 
fined  to  a  part  of  British  India— and  that  the  most  fiourtohing  part— to  the  exclusion  of  the  leis  prospe- 
rous districts,  whidi  more  especially  call  for  encouragement  and  support  Thus  do  our  stateoncn  to^ 
late  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  India 
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and  liberality  of  commercial  competition,  gave  rise  to  those  sanguinary  scenes 
in  the  East,  in  which  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  were  such  distinguished 
actors.  The  generosity  and  liberality  of  commercial  competition,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  slave  trade,  deluged  Africa  with  blood,  and  covered  Europe 
with  guilt.  And  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  commercial  competition 
are  now  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  factory  system  of  England,  under  which 
the  happinessof  myriads  of  human  beings,  through  time  and  etemit}-,  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Moloch  of  manufactures ;  the  wages  doled  out  to  the  wretched 
victims  during  their  brief  career  of  life  being,  in  fact,  not  the  reward  of 
labour,  but  the  price  of  blood.  Such  area  few  of  the  triumphs  of  a  generous 
and  liberal  commercial  competition ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  are 
fully  sufficient  to  justify  the  call  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  in  1813,  for  an 
extension  of  its  principles  to  the  whole  world.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  add, 
that  the  generosity  and  liberality,  which  mark  commercial  competition,  are 
so  little  observable,  that  the  advocates  of  unlimited  freedom  of  trade  de- 
served great  credit  for  the  discovery. 

The  Company  replied  by  affirming,  that  the  paramount  object  of  any 
new  arrangement  for  India  ought  not  to  be  commercial,  but  political ;  and 
that  the  commercial  monopoly  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  for  the  government  of  India ;  that  the  Company's 
territorial  rights  could  only  be  enjoyed  through  the  medium  of  commercial 
privileges ;  and  that  no  provision  made  for  securing  them  could  be  compatible 
with  the  entire  opening  of  the  Eastern  trade.  These  assertions  were  clearly 
erroneous ;  the  territorial  claims  of  the  Company  were  quite  distinct  from 
their  commercial  privileges;  and  there  could  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  reten- 
tion of  the  one,  ailer  the  other  had  been  relinquished.  Experience,  too, 
has  shewn,  that  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Company  are  not  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  its  authority  in  India.  They  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  referring  to  their  own  exertions  to  effect  the  introduction  and  con- 
sumption of  European  commodities — exertions  made  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  with  great  perseverance  and  at  extraordinary  cost ;  to  their  labours 
in  upholding  our  interests  in  India,  against  European  rivalship  and  native 
jealousy ;  to  the  magnificent  empire  which  they  had  added  to  the  British 
dominions ;  and  to  the  great  wealth  which  flowed  into  this  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  spirited  and  judicious  policy.  After  enumerating  some  of 
these  advantages,  in  one  of  their  official  papers,  they  emphatically  and  justly 
added,  "  Such  are  the  injuries,  the  grievances,  the  evils— such  the  degrada- 
tion, which  the  East-India  Company  have  brought  on  the  country." 

The  debts  and  embarrassments  of  the  Company  afforded  a  ground  of 
accusation  peculiarly  calculated  to  render  them  unpopular ;  and  of  course 
they  were  not  forgotten.  The  answer  of  the  Company  was  to  the  effect, 
that  they  had  never  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  aid  to  support 
their  own  establishments ;  but  that  their  applications  had  been  in  conse- 
quence of  levies  made  by  Government,  on  the  score  of  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  territorial  revenues ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reimburse- 
ment of  immense  sums,  disbursed  for  the  state  in  military  expeditions- 
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sums  very  tardily  acknowledged,  and  not  then  fully  paid ;  or  to  enable  the 
Company  to  meet  the  transfer  to  this  country  of  Indian  territorial  debt,  the 
increase  of  which  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Company,  but  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  and  to  Parliament.  There  was  much  in  these 
statements  that  deserved  consideration ;  but  when  either  individuals  or  socie- 
ties expend  their  funds  for  the  public  benefit,  they  rarely  meet  with  much 
gratitude  in  return. 

Political  economy  did  not  furnish  the  whole  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  privileges  of  the  Company  were  assailed :  the  higher  science  of  natural 
law  was  invoked  to  the  same  end.  A  full  and  free  right  to  trade  with  all 
countries  and  people  in  amity  with  the  British  Crown,  was  asserted  to  be 
^'  the  natural  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  people  of  this  empire,  of 
every  subject  of  it,  and  of  every  port  in  it."  What  may  be  **  the  natural 
birth-right  and  inheritance  **  of  a  ^'port,"  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
determine;  and  if  the  assertion  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  proba- 
bly meant,  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  a  position  so  wild,  merited 
any  answer  at  all.  If  it  did,  the  Company  gave  it  a  very  proper  one  by 
observing,  that  men  living  in  society  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  society, 
and  to  restraints  upon  what  is  called  their  natural  libert}',  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislature,  the  public  interest  demands  it ;  that  the  Indian 
monopoly  was  established  because  it  was  thought  beneficial ;  that  it  had 
been  continued  on  the  same  principle ;  and  that  its  abolition,  or  further 
retention,  must  be  a  question  purely  prudential.  In  urging  their  plea  of 
natural  right,  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Company  endeavoured  to  make 
a  special  case.  Their  principle,  it  was  alleged,  became  strengthened  by 
its  application  to  countries  acquired  and  maintained  by  the  efforts  and 
valour  of  the  forces  of  his  Majesty.  The  countries,  however,  with  which 
they  wished  to  trade,  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  acquired  and  maintained 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Company  and  the  valour  of  their  servants,  and  altc^- 
ther  under  the  exclusive  powers  and  privileges  which  it  was  now  desired  to 
abrogate. 

A  plausible,  and  not  altogether  an  unreasonable,  objection  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  Company's  privileges,  was  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the 
existing  system  gave  advantages  to  foreigners,  which  were  denied  to  British 
merchants ;  and  that  the  Americans,  especially,  had  availed  themselves  of 
these  advantages  to  secure  the  markets  of  Europe,  South  America,  and 
the  West-Indies.  From  this  latter  circumstance,  also,  an  inference  was 
drawn  in  favour  of  general  freedom  of  trade.  The  Company  answered, 
that  the  connexion  of  the  Americans  with  tlie  Indian  seas  was  formed 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  their  success  in  the  market  of  Europe 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  political  state  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  necessity  for  the  claimants  finding  new  channels  of  enterprize ;  the 
misery  of  the  manufacturers,  occasioned  by  their  exclusion  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ;  the  certainty  of  finding  a  remedy  in  the  unbounded  field 
which  the  trade  to  the  East  would  open  to  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
industry — these,  and  similar  topics,  furnislied  another  class  of  arguments. 
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which  were  pressed  with  extraordinary  pertmacity  by  those  who  conceived 
they  had  interests  hostile  to  those  of  the  Company.  It  was  answered,  with 
mnch  calmness  and  moderation,  that  any  great  extension  of  the  trade  with 
India  most  take  place  very  gradually ;  that  consequently  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it  most  be  very  distant;  and  that,  though  it  might  be  very  easy 
to  send  out  to  India  large  quantities  of  goods,  it  might  not  be  equally  easy 
to  obtain  returns.  Experience  has  shewn  that  these  opinions  were  correct 
The  trade  which  succeeded  the  Act  of  1813  has  been  little  beneficial  to 
England,  while  to  India  it  has  been  positively  injurious.  The  petitioners 
for  an  open  trade  had,  however,  made  up  their  minds  to  its  advantages ; 
and,  further,  that  they  were  destined  to  enjoy  them — for  it  was  urged,  as  a 
reason  for  extending  the  trade  to  the  outports,  that  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool 
the  docks  had  been  enlarged  in  anticipation  of  the  concession.  This  speci- 
men of  commercial  confidence  is,  perhaps,  without  parallel :  it  calls  up  the 
recollection  of  the  married  lady  named  Simpkins,  who  bought  a  brass 
plate  with  the  name  of  Jones  upon  it,  because,  if  she  should  happen  to 
become  a  widow,  and  marry  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  it  would  be  so 
useful. 

Such  were  the  principal  arguments,  by  which  the  advocates  of  free  and 
of  regulated  trade  respectively  supported  their  opinions.  But  the  question 
was  virtually  decided  before  the  discussion  commenced.  The  principles  of 
free  trade  had  made  too  great  progress  for  Ministers  to  venture  to  resist 
them.  The  efforts  of  the  Company  to  retain  the  China  trade  were  per- 
mitted to  succeed,  but  that  to  India  it  was  determined  to  throw  open. 

On  the  22d  of  March  1813,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India 
Company ;  and  the  various  petitions  which  had  been  presented  having  been 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  committee,  Lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to 
expound  the  plan  which  he  had  to  propose  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  The  term  for  which  the  Charter  was  to  be  renewed  was 
twenty  years.  The  Company  were  to  retain  for  that  term  the  exclusive 
trade  to  China,  but  the  trade  with  India  was  to  be  thrown  open  on  certain 
conditions.  It  was  to  be  confined  to  ships  of  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage ; 
the  trade  outward  was  to  be  open  to  all  the  ports  of  the  empire,  but  the 
homeward-bound  trade  to  be  restricted  to  certain  ports,  to  be  hereafter 
named.  The  Company  were  to  be  left  in  full  possession  of  the  power  of 
deportation,  to  enable  them  to  remove  from  India  individuals  whose  con- 
duct or  intentions  they  might  find  or  suspect  to  be  dangerous :  and  this 
power  his  lordship  held  to  be  sufficient  to  calm  any  apprehension  that  might 
be  excited  by  the  facility  of  commercial  intercourse  about  to  be  established. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  continue  to  them  the  command  of  the  native  army; 
as,  after  mature  consideration.  Ministers  were  of  opinion  that,  to  separate 
the  command  of  the  array  from  the  civil  administration  of  India,  would  be 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Government.  Another  revised  arrangement 
related  to  the  number  of  King  s  troops  in  India.  This  had  fluctuated  with 
the  necessities  of  the  times ;  but  it  was  proposed,  that  in  future  there  should 
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always  be  a  stated  number  of  troops,  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  garrison  of 
India;  and  when  more  became  necessary,  they  should  be  paid  by  this 
country,  as  it  was  unjust  that  the  Company  should  defray  the  whole  expense 
of  a  system  of  defence,  which  was  called  for  by  the  general  interests  of  the 
empire.  At  every  recent  renewal  of  the  Charter,  the  Company  had  been 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  their  authority  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  and,  of  course,  the  present  could  not  be  suffered  to  form  an 
exception.  The  Crown  previously  possessed  the  power  of  recal ;  bat 
under  the  pretence  that  this  was  an  invidious  exercise  of  prerogative^  it 
was  proposed  to  render  the  dgn  -manual  of  the  Crown  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  certain  appointments.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most 
beneficial  of  the  contemplated  changes  applied  to  the  defect  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India 
had  hitherto  been  deprived  of  those  rites  of  the  church,  the  administration 
of  which  appertained  exclusively  to  the  episcopal  function,  including  among 
them  the  rite  of  confirmation.  To  remedy  this  grievance,  it  was  proposed 
to  appoint  one  bishop  and  three  archdeacons,  to  superintend  the  chaplains 
of  die  different  settlements.  Lord  Castlereagh  embodied  in  a  series  of 
resolutions  the  principal  points  of  his  speech,  and  concluded  by  moving 
them. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Thornton,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
East-India  Company ;  who,  after  reminding  the  Committee  that  the  Com- 
pany had  the  sanction  of  sixteen  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  under  various 
sovereigns;  that  it  had  existed  for  213  years ;  and  that  eminent  statesmen, 
of  different  and  adverse  parties,  had  agreed  in  supporting  the  monopoly, 
proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  the  speech  of  the  Minister.  Many  of  the 
petitions  lying  on  the  table  he  regarded  as  undeserving  of  attention ;  several 
of  them  being  from  places  which  could  derive  no  benefit  from  any  possible 
change  in  the  East-India  trade :  and  he  instanced  one,  from  a  district  in 
Scotland,  which  had  nothing  to  export  but  horned  cattle.  He  expatiated 
upon  the  attempt  made  to  mislead  the  public,  and  the  credulity  witii  which 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled.  The  alleged  advantages  of  America 
arose,  he  said,  out  of  a  treaty,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  East-India 
Company  were  too  little  considered ;  and  surely  the  Company  ought  not  to 
be  sacrificed  on  that  account  He  warned  the  house  to  pause  before  they 
surrendered  experience  to  theory,  and  claimed  the  fullest  consideration  of 
the  subject  before  final  decision. 

Mr.  Whitshed  Keene  suggested  that  evidence  should  be  heard  at  the  bar 
of  the  house ;  a  proposal  to  which  Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  inclined  to 
demur.  The  proposal,  however,  found  a  supporter  in  Mr.  Tiemey.  That 
gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  competent  persons,  on 
the  probable  effects  of  an  influx  of  all  descriptions  of  persons  to  India.  He 
knew  the  noble  lord  said  he  had  checks ;  but  then  he  did  not  see  how  that 
could  be  called  a  free  trade,  in  which  an  inhabitant  of  Liverpool  might  be 
allowed,  indeed,  to  go  to  India,  but  when  there,  was  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  his  competitors  and  rivals,  who  might  send  him  home,  without 
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assigning  any  reason  for  so  doing.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  an 
open  trade,  he  had  not  as  yet  met  with  any  thing  beyond  mere  assertion ;  and 
aher  the  blunders  committed  in  South  America,  he  was  not  disposed  toplaoe 
much  reUance  upon  the  opinions  of  manufacturers.  The  question,  he  said, 
was  now  narrowed  to  this  point — having  an  empire  well  governed,  are  we 
to  hazard  this  empire  for  an  increase  of  trade  ?  Was  it  too  much  to  wish 
to  know  where  Uie  trade  was  to  come  from  ?  If  they  instituted  such  an 
inquiry,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  the  probable  increase  would  be  very 
small,  it  certainly  would  become  a  question,  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
risk  what  we  possessed  for  the  expectati<)n  of  a  trifling  improvement  All 
he  wanted  was,  for  the  house,  before  it  argued  the  question,  to  have  some- 
thing to  argue  upon.  He  was,  therefore,  for  hearing  evidence,  and  the 
calling  for  it  would  involve  no  sacrifice  of  time ;  for  what  was  consumed  in 
evidence,  would  be  saved  in  speeches.  He  wished  to  have  the  opinions  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Teignmouth,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Canning  supported  the  resolutions  generally^  but  seemed  disposed  to 
go  further,  and  throw  open  the  China  trade — ^if  not  immediately,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  the  expiration  of  the  proposed  Act.  He  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  call  evidence  to  support  the  proposal  of  free  trade.  Mr. 
Canning  at  this  time  represented  the  great  trading  town  of  Liverpool,  in 
which  the  strongest  desire  prevailed  for  the  opening  of  the  eastern  trade. 

Mr.  Grant  was  unfriendly  to  the  contemplated  change.  He  repeated 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Thornton,  that  the  argument  derived  from  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  the  Americans  was  of  no  force,  as  it  was  the  act 
of  the  British  Government,  and  not  of  the  Company*  But  he  went  beyond 
those  who  preceded  him,  by  suggesting  that  the  remedy  was  easy— it  was 
only  to  shut  out  the  Americans.  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Lord  Comwallis 
as  hostile  to  colonization;  avowed  his  dislike  to  the  scheme  of  Ministers, 
because  it  went  to  throw  down  the  whole  fabric  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany ;  protested  against  undue  haste ;  and  wished  that  evidence  should  be 
heard  on  certain  points.  Lord  Castlereagh,  finding  the  sense  of  the  house 
strong  on  this  point,  ultimately  consented  to  hear  evidence. 

On  the  dOth,  the  committee  was  resumed,  and  evidence  called.  The 
first  witness  was  a  man  rendered  eminent  by  his  career  in  India,  and  no  less 
so  by  the  long  and  harassing  judicial  proceedings  which  awaited  him  at 
home.  It  was  Warren  Hastings,  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  examination  was  of  some  length,  and  related  to  various  subjects — the 
settlement  of  Europeans,  the  demand  for  British  commodities,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  the  first  he  expressed  himself 
strongly  opposed :  he  apprehended  great  injury  and  oppression  to  the  natives, 
and  regarded  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  Europeans  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  safety  of  the  Company.  This 
opinion,  he  averred,  he  had  long  maintained,  and  he  expressed  himself 
anxious  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being  biassed  by  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Company.  With  this  view,  he  stated  that,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, when  the  privileges  of  the  East-India  Company  were  under  discus* 
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sioiiy  he  spontaneously  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  which  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the 
irruption  of  British  adventurers  in  India.  A  clause  having  been  inserted  in 
the  Act,  permitting  strangers  to  reside  by  license,  he  addressed  a  second 
letter  to  the  Chairs,  remonstrating  against  it,  as  likely  to  produce  greater 
mischiefs  than  even  the  permission  of  indiscriminate  residence ;  because  the 
favoured  parties  would  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Company,  and 
would  thereby  possess  an  influence  which  no  man  would  dare  to  resist ; 
while  a  body  of  adventurers  without  privilege,  would  be  under  the  jealous 
eye  of  Government,  and  naturaRy  excite  its  attention.  In  a  still  more 
recent  letter,  he  had  repeated  these  opinions. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  probable  demand  for  British  commodities,  Mr. 
Hastings  was  less  decided,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  inconsiderable.*  It 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  trade  between  India  and  England,  as  then  regu- 
lated, was  far  more  beneficial  to  both  countries  than  if  perfectly  free. 
Being  reminded  that,  in  a  review  of  the  state  of  Bengal,  which  be  had 
written  some  years  before,  he  had  said,  ''that  although  we  had  been  so 
long  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  yet  we  had  not  been  able 
so  far  to  change  our  ideas  with  our  situation  as  to  quit  the  contracted  views 
of  monopolists,"  and  that  in  the  same  work  he  had  insisted  upon  it,  as  a 
fixed  and  incontrovertible  principle,  that  commerce  could  only  flourish  when 
free  and  equal ;  he  professed  not  to  recollect  the  words  alluded  to,  but  to 
have  no  doubt  of  their  being  correctly  quoted ;  and  added,  that  he  did  not 
come  there  to  defend  his  own  inconsistencies, — that  if  he  had  ever  expressed 
such  opinions,  he  then  abjured  them, — that  his  present  sentiments  were 
widely  different, — and  that  he  could  not  say  when  he  changed  them. 

On  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India,  the  opinions 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hastings  were  singularly  vague  and  undecided.  On  the 
proposed  episcopal  establishment,  he  expressed  himself  with  an  equal  degree 
of  oracular  darkness;  and,  for  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  certainly  evinced 
a  most  philosophic  indifference,  both  to  the  general  interests  of  Chrntianity 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  On  the  whole,  be 
did  little  for  the  elucidation  of  the  various  questions  before  the  house,  and 
his  answers  were  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  pompous  and 
inflated  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  Looking  at  the  exhibition 
which  he  made  on  this  occasion,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  concluding,  either 
that  age  had  materially  impaired  a  once  vigorous  mind,  or  that  Wanen 
Hastings  was  a  greatly  overrated  man. 

Lord  Teignmouth  was  the  next  witness  examined.  His  lordship  appeared 
to  apprehend  that  an  unrestrained  influx  of  Europeans  into  India  might  be 
prejudicial ;  but  thought,  that  though  great  numbers  might  be  led  by  the  first 
opening  of  the  country  to  rush  into  commercial  speculation,  the  disappoint- 
ment, which  would  follow,  would  soon  mitigate  the  evil.  He  conceived 
there  would  be  little  difiiculty,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  police,  in  con- 
fining strangers  within  due  limits.  The  consumption  of  any  great  quantity 
of  European  goods,  he  regarded  as  improbable ;  the  natives,  according  to 
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his  experience,  having  neither  the  taste  for  such  articles,  nor,  for  the  most 
part,  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  He  saw  no  danger  in  discreet  and 
well-reguhited  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  natives  entertained  any  alarm  on  the  subject. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  was  resumed  on  future  days,  and  several 
distinguished  servants  of  the  Company  were  examined.  Among  them 
was  Sir  John  Malcolm.  It  was  his  opinion  that,  of  all  the  powers  vested 
in  the  local  government,  none  was  more  essential  to  its  existence  in  full 
▼igour  and  force,  than  that  which  enabled  them  to  restrain  the  residence 
of  Europeans.  He  expected  little  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Euro- 
pean commodities  among  the  natives.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  who  was  also 
examined,  thought  that  the  habits  of  the  Hindoos  were  too  unchangeable  to 
admit  of  the  hope  of  a  large  demand  for  English  goods.  He  participated, 
also,  in  the  apprehension  felt  by  some  other  witnesses,  as  to  tlie  probable 
consequences  of  an  unrestrained  access  of  Europeans ;  but  saw  no  evil  in  an 
open  trade,  if  confined  to  the  principal  settlements. 

Afler  being  persevered  in  for  some  time,  the  mode  of  investigation 
originally  adopted  was  suddenly  abandoned.  Ministers  either  found,  as 
they  alleged,  that  the  time  of  the  house  was  too  much  occupied,  or  the  affair 
was  taking  a  tendency  opposed  to  that  which  they  desired.  On  the  13th  of 
April,  Lord  Castlereagh,  after  complaining  of  delay  and  inconvenieuce, 
and  referring  to  a  precedent  to  authorize  the  course  that  he  was  about  to^ 
recommend,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  to  examine 
witnesses,  and  report  tlie  minutes  to  the  house.  Mr.  Robert  Thornton 
opposed  the  motion,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  as  did  also  Mr.  Grant. 
Mr.  Canning,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  towns  most  interested  in  des- 
troying the  Company's  privileges,  supported  it.  It  was  resisted  by  Mr. 
Tiemey  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  leading  members  of  the  opposition ;  the  former 
of  .whom  insinuated  a  charge  of  unfairness  against  the  Ministry.  On  a 
division,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  select  committee  met  on  the  15th, 
and  continued  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  house  adjourned  for  the  Easter- 
holidays. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Upper  House.  On  the  30th  of  March,  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  announced,  that  though  a  different  course  had  formerly 
been  adopted,  it  had  been  deemed  advisable,  in  tlie  present  instance,  that 
the  resolutions,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Commons,  should  also  be  pre- 
sented to  their  Lordships;  and  that  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  should, 
with  all  the  documents  before  it,  proceed  to  the  hearing  of  any  evidence 
which  might  be  offered.  Lord  Grenville  having  suggested  a  select  com- 
mittee, as  more  advisable.  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Premier,  immediately 
assented ;  and  a  motion  to  that  effect  having  been  made,  it  was  carried  with- 
out a  division.  On  the  5th,  the  select  committee  of  the  Lords  met,  and 
proceeded  to  hear  evidence.  As  in  the  Commons,  the  first  witness  called 
was  Warren  Hastings.  His  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him  were  of 
extraordinary  length,  but  added  little  or  nothing  in  substance  to  the  evi- 
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denoe  which  he  had  given  before  the  Lower  House.  Some  further  evidence 
was  heard,  and  on  the  9th,  tm  animated  debate  took  place,  on  a  motion, 
made  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  for  the  production  of  certain  papers  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry  in  which  the  house  was  engaged.  The  noble  mar- 
quess introduced  the  motion  by  a  very  long  and  elaborate  speech,  in  which 
he  lamented  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  question — 
a  delay  which  he  viewed  as  prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  time  for  the 
propagation  of  notions  respecting  freedom  of  trade,  which  his  lordship  con- 
sidered wild,  and  even  frantic.  He  equally  condemned  the  mode  in  which 
Ministers  had  ultimately  submitted  the  question  to  the  Upper  House,  by 
throwing  on  the  table  a  set  of  resolutions  unexplained,  unconsidered,  un- 
debated,  and  almost  unread.  He  argued,  that  to  apply  abstract  principles 
to  the  present  case,  without  due  regard  to  its  peculiar  circumstances,  was 
absurd.  The  origin  and  progress  of  our  empire  in  India  was  altogether 
singular.  A  portion  of  it  had  fallen  into  our  hands  through  the  medium  of 
commercial  enterprize ;  it  had  been  completed  by  the  combined  operation 
of  commerce  and  military  skill ;  and  his  object  was  to  shew  the  impolicy 
and  danger  of  legislating  upon  principles  which  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  case.  This  was  a  complex  question,  and  was  not  to  be 
determined  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  political  economy.  He  protested 
against  any  attempt  to  decide  it  upon  the  pretence  that  it  was  an  anomalous 
state  of  things,  when  the  same  person  was  merchant  and  sovereign.  If  it 
were  an  anomaly,  still  if  it  worked  wetl  in  practice,  he  held  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.  The  objection,  that  the  Company  lost  by  some  branches  of 
their  trade,  he  considered  no  reason  why  they  should  be  called  upon  to  sur- 
render it.  It  did  not  follow,  that  they  could  be  deprived  of  this  without 
sustaining  even  a  greater  loss.  A  merchant's  books  might  show,  that  his 
trade  in  a  particular  article  was  attended  with  loss,  and  yet  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, that  to  discontinue  this  particular  branch  of  trade,  might  disarrange  his 
entire  system  of  commerce,  and  bring  the  whole  to  ruin.  There  mi^  be 
such  intermixture  and  connection  in  various  parts  of  a  large  establishment, 
that  to  touch  one  was  to  expose  every  part  to  danger ;— thus  it  was  with  the 
Company.  The  exclusive  trade,  under  proper  modifications,  was  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  their  character ;  and  he  declared  most  solemnly,  speak- 
ing, he  might  venture  to  say,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  to  deprive  the  Company  of  the  trade  to  India,  would  most 
materially  and  essentially  affect  their  ability  to  carry  on  their  political  func- 
tions. If  it  were  objected,  that  tliey  conducted  their  trade  in  a  more 
expensive  manner  than  private  merchants,  it  behoved  their  lordships  to 
recollect  why  they  did  so.  It  was  their  mixed  political  and  dommercial 
character  which  rendered  this  necessary  and  expedient  In  determining 
the  question  of  freedom  or  restriction,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  relative 
condition  of  the  two  countries ;  their  different  productions,  and  general  habits 
and  manners.  In  arguing  this  part  of  the  question,  the  noble  marquess 
made  an  assertion  which  will  now  appear  most  extraordinary.  He  main- 
tained, that  if  the  trade  were  thrown  completely  open,,  the  piece-goods  of 
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India  would  be  Imported  in  such  quootities^  as  seriously  to  injure  our  borne 
raanufactoret ;— that  the  fabrics  of  India  would  inundate  this  country,  and 
meet  British  goods  in  the  foreign  markets.  .  Within  a  very  few  years  after 
this  prediction  was  hazarded,  the  manufactures  of  England  succeeded  in 
displacing  those  of  India,  upon  their  own  soil : — a  striking  instance  of  the 
fallacy  of  political  prophecy,  even  when  delivered  by  able  and  sagacious 
statesmen. 

The  testimony  of  the  marquess,  founded  on  personal  experience,  was 
entitled  to  far  more  attention ;  and  he  gave  it  most  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  the  East-India  Company,  as  an  instrument  of  government  He  sup- 
ported this  testimony,  by  appealing  to  their  banishment  of  foreign  influence 
and  intrigue, — to  the  consolidation  of  institutions  and  authorities, — to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  especially  to  the  state  of  ^ 
tranquillity  in  which  those  countries  had  been  placed — the  Deccan,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  provinces  north  of  the  Mysore — ^which,  in  all  previous 
times,  had  been  constantly  exposed  to  war  and  devastation.  These  were 
the  Ihiits  of  the  government  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  he  anticipated 
still  further  improvements.  The  noble  marquess  denied  that  the  customs, 
manners,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the  people  of  India  were  so  immutable  as 
they  had  been  sometimes  represented.  He  asked  what  it  was  that  made 
the  difference  between  the  native  armies  that  we  employed  in  India,  and 
those  raised  by  the  native  powers.  It  was  the  fact,  that  our  sepoys  had 
departed  from  many  of  their  original  habits  and  prejudices,  and  this  was 
the  whole  substantial  difference  between  our  armies  and  those  of  native 
chieftains.  Could  it  be  said,  then,  that  such  a  people  were  incapable  of 
improvement?  They  clearly  were  not;  but,  at  the  same  time,  change 
must  be  gradual  and  voluntary ;  not  crude,  precipitate,  and  forced. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  residence  of  Europeans,  the  marquess  regarded 
as  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  those 
restrictions  could  be  maintained  after  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade.  A 
free  trade  to  India,  and  a  virtual  prohibition  to  the  trader  from  residing 
there,  viras  a  contradiction  too  glaring  to  be  admitted  for  an  instant  Some 
inferior  points  of  the  ministerial  plan,  such  as  the  extension  of  the  trade  to 
the  outports,  met  his  lordship's  disapprobation.  He  reiterated  his  principal 
objection,  that  to  divest  the  Company  of  its  commercial  character,  would 
incapacitate  it  as  an  efficient  organ  of  government,  and  concluded  by 
moving  for  copies  of  various  papers  illustrative  of  the  subjects  to  which  his 
speech  bad  been  directed. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  defended  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  and  quoted 
some  opinions  given  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  when  governor-general  of 
India,  favourable  to  an  extension  of  private  trade.  He  regarded  the 
apprehension  of  an  excessive  importation  of  India  piece-goods  as  visionary 
^^nd  here,  at  least,  experience  has  shewn  that  Lord  Buckinghamshire  was 
right 

The  opinions  of  Lord  Orenville  were  delivered  in  a  very  long  and  eIabo« 
rate  speech.  He  considered  all  former  arrangements  relating  to  the  govern- 
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meQt  and  commerce  of  India  only  as  experiments,  and  not  always  sueoess- 
ful  ones ;  at  best  only  calcalated  for  a  limited  duration,  never  permaneDt, 
nor  even  meant  for  permanence.  He  wished  not  to  perpetuate  these  ano- 
malous and  imperfect  arrangements,  but  he  believed  the  time  had  not 
arrived  when  any  final  regulation  could  be  safely  established.  Whatever 
was  now  done,  should  be  temporary ;  and  he  objected  to  the  part  of  the 
ministerial  plan  which  proposed  that  the  arrangements  now  entered  into 
should  be  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty  years.  He  regarded  the  claims  of 
the  East-India  Company  as  nothing,  and  argued  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  country  for  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  legislate.  Next  to  this  object  in  importance,  was  tlie 
interest  of  our  own  country,  which  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  discussion. 
If^Taking  his  stand  upon  these  principles,  he  considered  both  the  plan  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  for  re-investing  the  Company  with  all  their  privileges, 
and  tiiat  of  Ministers,  for  divesting  them  of  a  portion,  as  highly  question- 
able. He  w&s  friendly  to  a  free  trade ;  but  he  could  not  hope  that  a  com- 
petition, in  which  the  whole  influence  of  the  government,  territory,  and 
revenue  of  India  would  be  arrayed  against  the  unprotected  enterprize  of 
iudividual  adventurers,  could  either  deserve  the  name  of  free  trade,  or 
ensure  its  advantages.  His  lordship  reprobated  the  union  of  the  characters 
of  merchant  and  sovereign,  which  he  alleged  to  be  opposed  to  all  authority, 
and  condemned  by  all  experience.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  tlie  East-India 
Company  had  exercised  dominion  in  India,  and  the  results  of  their  trade, 
in  a  country  whose  government  they  administered,  and  whose  commerce 
they  monopolized,  was  a  serious  loss.  If  they  derived  a  profit  from  any 
part  of  their  trade,  it  was  that  with  China,  where  they  enjoyed  no  sove- 
reignty, but,  on  the  contrary,  were  banished,  like  outcasts,  to  a  remote  and 
narrow  comer  of  the  empire,  there  to  reside  under  a  perpetual  quarantine. 
He  ivould  not  adroit  that  the  improved  condition  of  India  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Company,  but  claimed  the  praise  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  public  councils  of  the  state.  For  twenty  years  after  the  Company 
acquired  the  dewannee,  India  was  so  constantly  ill-governed,  as  to  compel 
the  forcible  interposition  of  Pariiament ;  and  good  government  commenced 
only  in  the  year  1784,  when  the  power  of  controlling  the  Company  was 
vested  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown.  It  is  observable,  that 
this  was  (he  precise  period  at  which  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  party  with 
which  he  then  acted,  oommenced  a  long  official  career.  His  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that,  he  was  for  transferring  the  government  to  the  Crown 
^together.  He  thought  that  arrangements  might  easily  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  patronage,  by  which  all  danger  of  unduly  increasing  the 
influence  of  Ministers  might  be  avoided  ;  but  he  did  not  state  that  he  had 
not  thought  so  in  ]  784,  when  he  opposed,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  out, 
the  far-famed  India  Bill  of  the  coalition  ministry,  because  it  deprived  the 
Company  of  the  patronage.  The  plan,  of  which  his  lord3hip  was  the 
advocate  went  to  put  up  the  civil  appointments  for  competition  among  certain 
public  schools,  and  to  appropriate  the  military  to  the  sons  of  deceased  officers. 
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Lord  GrcDville,  adverting  to  the  China  trade,  condemned  the  intention  of  Mi- 
nisters to  continue  the  monopoly  to  the  Company.  He  apprehended,  that  when 
the  India  trade  was  thrown  open,  it  would  be,  in  fact,  impracticable  to  pre- 
serve the  Chinese  monopoly,  as  the  productions  of  China  would  be  brought 
down  in  country  vessels  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  that  our 
merchants  might  choose.  Lord  Grenville  made  some  observations  on  minor 
topics  connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  Charter,  and  the  debate  was  closed 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  who  briefly  defended  the  line  taken  by  Ministers.  The 
motion  for  papers,  not  being  resisted,  was,  of  course,  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion ;  and  it  seems,  indeed,  only  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Peers  to  deliver  their  opinions  on  the  principal  question.  The  speech  of 
Lord  Qrenville  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  remarkable  that  was  made.  The 
sweeping  doctrines  which  he  avowed  were,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  little  to  v 
be  expected  from  any  member  of  the  House  of  Peers;  but,  beyond  all 
men,  they  were  least  to  be  expected  from  the  noble  baron  who  gave  them 
the  weight  of  his  authority.  Lord  Grenville  had  been  long  on  the  political 
stage,  and  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  must  alike  have  astonished  his 
friends  and  his  foes.  His  political  course  had  hitherto  been  guided  by  expe- 
jdiency,  and  not  by  abstract  principle.  No  one  had  ever  suspected  him  of 
being  a  theorist;  and  the  robe  of  the  philosopher  was  assumed  too  late  in 
life,  to  be  worn  with  either  ease  or  grace.  It  was  an  incongruous  covering 
for  a  man  who  had  become  grey  in  habits  of  official  intrigue,  and  whose 
political  life  and  liberal  doctrines  were  bitter  satirdk  on  each  other.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  general  character,  there  were  some  particular  incidents  in 
Lord  Grenville's  career,  which  certainly  did  not  lend  any  weight  to  his 
advocacy  of  the  destruction  of  the  East-India  Company.  He  had,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  that 
party  which,  with  Mr.^  Pitt  at  their  head,  had  succeeded,  in  1784,  in  dis- 
placing the  coalition  ministry,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  contemplated 
violation  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the  East-India  Company.  Some  years 
afterwards,  he  had,  as  a  cabinet  minister,  given  his  consent  to  an  Act  which 
continued  to  the  Company  that  monopoly  and  that  power  which  he  now  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  so  dangerous.  It  was  unfortunate  that  political  philo- 
sophy should  have  deferred  her  visit  to  this  statesman  until  a  period  when 
both  his  mind  and  body  were  enfeebled  by  age,  and  his  moral  vision  clouded 
by  those  feelings  which  must  attend  a  man  who,  after  passing  a  long  life  in 
office,  finds  himself  doomed  to  linger  out  his  declining  years  in  the  cold 
atmosphere  of  the  opposition  benches.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  there  was 
another  cause  for  Lord  Grenville's  altered  views.  The  £Iast*India  Com- 
pany had  strenuously  and  effisctually  resisted  the  appointment  of  a  govempr- 
general,  recommended  by  the  ministry  of  which  Lord  Grenville  was  the 
head.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  influence  this  might  have  in  effect- 
ing his  lordship's  conversion  to  the  principles  of  philosophy ;  but,  in  endea- 
vouring to  account  for  so  extraordinary  an  event,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
seek  for  an  extraordinary  cause. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  select  committee  continued  the  examina- 
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tion  of  witnesses  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  This  labour  lasted  much  longer  than  had  been  expected ;  but, 
having  been  at  length  concluded,  the  Commons,  on  the  3l8t  May,  once 
more  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  in  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  proceeded  to  submit  an  amended  series  of  resolutiom. 
The  first,  declaring  that  the  privileges  should  continue  for  a  limited  period, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  might  be  subsequently  modified  or  repealed, 
having  been  moved,  Mr.  Bruce  entered  into  a  long  and  laboured  history  of 
the  Company,  from  its  incorporation  by  Elizabeth,  and  condemned  any 
deviation  from  the  existing  system,  as  replete  with  danger.  He  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side  by  a  far  more  brilliant  speaker — ^Mr.  Chariei 
Grant  junior,  now  Lord  Glenelg.  That  gentleman  glanced  at  the  speech  of 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  Upper  House,  and  argued,  that  the  improvement, 
which  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  taken  place  in  India,  was  attribu- 
table to  the  Company.  He  denied  that  the  year  1784  constituted  the 
epoch  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The  foundations  of 
improvement  were  laid  earlier ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  much  had  been 
done,  that  the  Legislature  had  interfered.  The  King's  Government  had, 
indeed,  subsequentiy  co-operated  with  the  Company;. but  it  did  not  follow, 
that  because  certain  results  were  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  complex 
system,  the  same  results  would  follow  if  one  part  of  the  system  were 
removed.  Mr.  Grant's  opinion  of  Lord  Grenville's  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  patronage  af  India,  was  delivered  with  much  freedom.  He 
viewed  it  as  altogether  inefficient ;  and  contended  that,  if  adopted,  it  would 
ultimately  be  the  means  of  effecting  that  which  it  professed  to  guard  against, 
by  placing  the  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  He 
maintained,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  system  for  the  government  of 
India  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  in  its  publicity — every  man  engaged  m 
it  acted  on  a  conspicuous  theatre.  He  could  hardly  hope  that  the  rules  of 
the  service  would  survive  the  extinction  of  the  Company ;  and  if  they  did, 
their  vigour  and  efficiency  might  be  entirely  superseded.  He  objected, 
further,  to  the  suggested  plan  of  patronage,  on  the  ground  of  its  exclusive- 
ness ;  and  thought  it  remarkable,  that  a  plan,  professing  to  proceed  upon 
hostility  to  all  exclusion,  should,  in  itself,  involve  a  system  of  exclusion  the 
most  cruel  and  unjust.  To  confine  the  civil  services  of  India  to  the  highest 
classes  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  military  service  to  the  sons  of  officers 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  was  cutting  off  the  larger  portion  of  the  British 
community  from  a  wide  and  honourable  field  of  exertion.  Proceeding  to 
the  question  of  the  union  of  the  political  and  commercial  functions,  the 
objection  to  it,  he  said,  rested  upon  the  authority  of  a  great  master  of 
political  economy.  Dr.  Smith ;  but  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  charge 
had  shifted  its  ground  since  it  was  first  made.  Dr.  Smith  objected  to  the 
union,  because  he  thought  the  interests  of  the  Company,  as  merchants, 
would  interfere  with  their  duty  as  sovereigns ;  his  disciples  take  precisely 
the  opposite  ground.  The  merits  of  the  Company,  as  rulers,  are  admitted ; 
but  it  is  alleged  that  they  sacrifice  their  interests,  as  merchants,  to  their 
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duties  as  sovereigns.     But,  ailcr  all,  the  charge  rested  upon  assiunption. 
It  pronounced  the  junction  of  the  sovereign  and  mercantile  capacities  to 
be  ruinous :  but  the  only  instance  upon  reeord  of  such  a  junction,  is  that 
of  the  £ast-India  Company ;  and  it  seemed  like  begging  the  question  to 
begin  with  laying  down  a  theory,  and  then  to  reason  from  this  theory,  and 
pronounce  d  priori  upon  the  only  fact  in  history  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
To  argue  that  such  a  mixture  of  functions  must  upon  theory  be  bad — ^that  the 
^rstem  of  the  Elast-India  Company  is  an  example  of  such  a  mixture,  and 
therefore  is  a  pernicious  system— such  a  mode  of  arguing  was  assuming  the 
very  point  to  be  ascertained.     ''  Political  science,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  ^^  de- 
pends upon  an  induction  of  facts.     In  no  case,  therefore,  can  it  be  allowed 
to  dose  the  series  of  experiments,  and  to  declare  definitively  that  for  the  fu- 
ture no  practical  results  whatever  shall  shake  an  established  doctrine.    Lease 
of  all  is  this  allowable,  when  the  doctrine  can  by  possibility  refer  only  to  a 
single  foot,  and  when  that  single  fact  is  at  war  with  the  doctrine.'' 

The  expectation  of  a  great  increase  of  commerce,  flowing  from  an  un- 
restrained intercourse  with  India,  Mr.  Grant  considered  a  delusion — a  de- 
lusion, however,  which  the  evidence  which  had  been  heard  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  dissipate.  The  manufacturers  had  been  duped  by  misrepresen- 
tations which  had  been  industriously  circulated  among  them,  in  some  degree, 
he  believed,  from  ignorance,  but  in  some  degree  also,  he  feared,  from  motives 
less  excusable.  To  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  India,  Mr.  Grant  ap- 
prehended great  danger  from  the  influx  of  Europeans.  With  the  solitary 
exoeption  of  Asia,  British  adventure  had  not  been  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  countries  visited.  He  appealed  to  our  intercourse  with  the 
native  tribes  of  North  America,  and  especially  to  the  effects  of  firee  trade 
in  Africa.  In  speaking  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Grant  expressed 
himself  with  great  severity  respecting  those  who,  having  participated  largely 
in  the  slave-trade  as  long  as  it  existed,  were  now  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  in  India.  These  remarks  were  especially  directed  against  Liverpool. 
The  peroration  of  Mr.  Grant's  speech  was  remarkably  bold  and  striking. 
Having  announced  himself  the  advocate  of  the  Natives  of  India,  he  thus 
continued : 

**  On  tbdr  behalf,  in  their  name,  I  venture  to  intrude  myself  upon  the  house. 
Through  me  they  give  utterance  to  their  prayers.  It  is  not  my  voice  which  you 
hear,  it  is  the  voice  of  sixty  millions  of  your  fellow-creatures,  abandoned  to 
your  disposal,  and  imploring  your  commiseration.  They  conjure  you  by  every 
sacred  consideration  to  compassionate  their  condition ;  to  pay  due  regard  to 
their  situation  and  your  own ;  to  remember  wh^t  contingencies  are  suspended 
OD  the  issue  of  your  vote.  They  conjure  you  not  to  make  them  the  objects  of 
perilous  speculation,  nor  to  barter  away  their  happiness  for  the  sake  of  some 
insignificant  local  interests.  It  is  a  noble  position  in  which  this  house  is  now 
placed.  There  is  something  irresistibly  imposing  in  the  idea,  that,  at  so  vast  a 
distance,  and  across  a  waste  of  ocean,  we  are  assembled  to  decide  upon  the 
fate  of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings ;  that  we  are  to  them  as  another  Pro- 
vidence ;  that  our  sentence  is  to  stamp  the  colour  of  their  future  years,  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  ages  to  come,  either  misery  or  happiness.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  glorious  destiny  for  this  country ;  but  it  is  one  of  overwhelming  responsibility. 
i^««/.7owr«.N.S.VoL.20.No.80.  2  M 
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I  trust,  that,  the  question  will  be  decided,  not  upon  party  principles,  not  upon 
trust,  not  upon  vague  theories ;  but  upon  sound  practical  policy,  and  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  prosperity  and  preseryation  of  our  Indian  Empire.*' 

After  some  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  system  of  speculation  and  expe- 
riment, and  the  impolicy  of  breaking  down  ramparts  which  could  never  be 
reconstructed,  Mr.  Grant  concluded  with  the  following  sentence : 

"  In  muntaining  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  of  so  many  blessings 
to  India,  we  shall  find  our  recompense  in  the  gratitude  of  the  people ;  and  if 
that  recompense  should  be  denied  us,  yet,  when  we  look  on  the  moral  cultivation 
and  progressive  felicity  of  those  regions,  and  when  we  reflect  that  these  are 
the  fruits  of  our  wise  and  disinterested  policy,  we  shall  enjoy  a  triumph  still 
more  glorious  and  elevated ;  a  delight  infinitely  surpassing  the  golden  dreamt 
of  commercial  profit,  or  the  wildest  elysium  ever  struck  out  by  the  ravings  of 
distempered  avarice." 

Such  were  the  views  of  free  trade,  of  experimental  legislation,  and  of  the 
interests  of  India,  which  were  then  avowed  by  Lord  Glenelg. 

On  the  2d  June,  the  matter  was  again  resumed  in  Committcre.  The 
third  resolution  was  in  favour  of  free  trade  to  India,  subject  to  certain  re^ 
gulations.  Mr.  Rickards  spoke  at  length,  in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  Cbaries 
Grant  senior  followed  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Tierney  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  Company.  He  condemned  altogether  the  plan  of 
Ministers,  which  he  declared  had  neither  the  support  of  practice  nor  theory « 
He  denied  that  the  system  of  1793  could  be  regarded  as  a  mere  experi- 
ment. Lord  Grenville  had  not  so  regarded  it,  but  had  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  maintain  a  regulated  monopoly.  But  if  it  w^e  an  experiment, 
it  was  entitled  to  be  examined  as  to  its  success.  If  the  happiness  of  sixty 
millions  of  people  were  the  object,  was  not  that  obtained  ?  If  the  exten- 
sion of  dominion  were  the  object,  had  not  the  British  dominions  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine  ?  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Company  had  not  traded  advantageously ;  but  if  that  had  been 
proved,  which  it  had  not,  it  mattered  not  if  they  beneficially  carried  on  the 
government.  There  was  no  reason,  therefore,  for  saying  that  the  experi- 
ment had  failed,  if  experiment  it  were.  Some  of  Mr.  Tiemey's  observa- 
tions evinced  a  much  better  acquaintance  with  the  probable  effects  of 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  Company,  than  was  displayed  by  a  speaker 
on  the  same  side  in  the  Upper  House.  He  had  not  heard,  he  said,  that  the 
persons  who  talked  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  India  had  ever  proposed  to 
allow  its  manufactures  to  be  freely  imported  into  this  country.  The 
general  principle  was  to  be,  that  England  was  to  force  all  her  mannfactures 
upon  India,  and  not  to  take  a  single  manufacture  of  India  in  return.  It  was 
true,  they  would  allow  cotton  to  be  brought;  but  then,  having  found  out  that 
they  could  weave,  by  means  of  machinery,  cheaper  than  the  people  of  India, 
they  would  say,  leave  oflf  weaving — supply  us  with  the  raw  material,  and 
we  will  weave  for  you.  This,  Mr.  Tierney  said,  might  be  a  very  natural 
principle  for  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  go  upon ;  but  it  was  rather 
too  much  to  talk  of  the  philosophy  of  it,  or  to  rank  the  supporters  of  it  as  in 
a  peculiar  degree  the  friends  of  India.     If,  instead  of  calling  themselves 
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the  friends  of  India,  they  bad  professed  themselves  its  enemies,  what  morci^ 
-could  they. do  than  advise  the  destruction  of  all  Indian  manufactures?  It 
appeared  to  him  that  these  alterations  had  been  proposed  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  appease  the  clamour  of  the  merchants ;  and  he  would  defy  any 
man  to  point  out  any  thing  like  the  good  of  India  as  being  the  object  of  any 
of  the  resolutions. 

On  the  following  day,  the  proceedings  in  Committee  were  continued,  and 
the  speakers  were  numerous ;  but  the  arguments  were  for  the  most  part  the 
same  that  had  been  previously  urged.  The  House  then  resumed,  and  the 
Chairman  reported  the  resolutions.  On  the  11th,  the  resolutions  were  taken 
into  consideration.  On  this  occasion,  Sir  John  Newport  recommended  delay, 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  more  comprehensive  measure  of  freedom,  and 
he  therefore  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  report  be  postponed  to  that 
day  three  months.  This  was  opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  Mr*  Whi thread 
delivered  a  speech  hostile  to  the  Company  and  friendly  to  delay :  ultimately, 
the  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  above  eight  to  one,  and  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  again  taken  into  consideration  on  the  14th.  On  that  day, 
Mr.  Howarth  suggested  the  propriety  of  making  the  preamble  of  the  bill  de- 
clare in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  India  was  vested,  but  declined  making  any 
motioD.  Sir  John  Newport  coincided  in  the  suggestion,  and  proposed  a 
declaratory  resolution,  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown,  and  affirming 
that  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  in  legislating  for  India  was  to  promote  its 
happiness.  The  motion  was  resisted  by  Ministers,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Mr.  Horner,  and  other  members  of  the  opposition;  Mr. 
Tiemey  differed  from  his  friends,  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  resolution, 
but  expressed  himself  ready  to  vote  for  the  other  part,  which  laid  down  the 
moral  duties  of  the  Indian  Government.     The  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  next  point  of  discussion  was  raised  with  regard  to  the  term  for  which 
the  charter  of  the  Company  should  be  renewed.  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed 
twenty  years ;  Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  term  should 
be  only  ten.  Two  divisions  followed,  one  on  the  amendment,  and  a  second 
on  the  original  resolution,  which  gave  a  vast  majority  in  favour  of  the  longer 
term.  Another  amendment  was  proposed,  limiting  the  China  monopoly  to 
ten  years ;  on  this  also  a  division  took  place,  when  it  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  seventy-five.  On  the  I6th,  the  House  having  again  resumed  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Baring  moved  an  amendment,  confining  the  return  of  vessels 
from  India  to  the  port  of  London  for  a  limited  period.  This  motion  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  members  for  the  outports.  Mr.  Grant,  Sir  William 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Astell  supported  it.  On  a  division,  it  shared  the  fate  of 
former  amendments,  being  lost  by  a  large  majority.  Another  amendment, 
moved  by  Sir  John  Newport,  to  the  effect  that,  the  outports  to  be  hereafter 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  trade  should  be  determined  by  Parliament, 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  Lord  Castlereagh  then  proposed,  that, 
with  respect  to  places  not  immediately  within  the  Company's  charter,  ap- 
plications should  be  made  for  licenses  only  to  the  Board  of  Control,  who 
might  consult  the  Directors  if  they  thought  proper.   This  motion,  after  some 
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discussion  and  a  division,  was  oairied.  An  amendment^  proposed  by  Mr. 
Baring,  taking  from  the  Board  of  Control  the  power  of  obliging  the  Company 
to  grant  licenses  to  persons  going  to  India,  was  negatived  without  a  division; 
and  aller  a  desultory  conversation,  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  were  agreed 
to,  except  one,  asserting  the  duty  of  this  country  to  extend  to  India  uaefiil 
knowledge,  and  moral  and  religious  improvement,  and  recommending  facili- 
ties to  be  given  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  or  remaining  in  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  such  objects.  This  it  was  determined  to  postpone, 
and  transmit  the  other  resolutions  to  the  Lords. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  some  conversation  took  place  on  the  resolutions; 
and  on  the  2Jst,  the  House  of  Lords  went  into  Committee  on  them.  They 
were  agreed  to  almost  unanimously ;  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  alone  saying, 
not  content  to  the  first,  and  stating  generally,  that  he  objected  to  them  all, 
but  declined  at  that  time  discussing  them.  On  the  motion  that  the  report 
should  be  received  on  the  following  day,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  moved 
tliat  it  be  received  that  day  three  months.  The  amendment  gave  rise  to 
some  debate.  Lord  Melville  supported  the  views  of  Ministers.  The  Elari 
of  Lauderdale  made  a  violent  speech  on  the  other  side.  He  oondemned 
the  conduct  of  the  Directors  in  the  severest  terms,  and  declared  them  unfit 
for  the  civil  and  military  control  of  India.  He  alleged,  that  to  say  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  afforded  the  best  form  of  government  for  India,  was  to 
give  the  lie  to  all  experience.  If  the  position  were  just,  the  British  consti- 
tution of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  ought  to  give  way  to  a  body  of 
twenty-four  Directors — for  if  twenty-four  Directors  residing  in  England 
formed  tlie  best  government  for  India,  twenty-four  Directors  residing  in 
India  would  be  the  best  government  for  Great  Britain.  This  position  of 
the  noble  Lord's  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  discuss;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  Lord  Lauderdale  was,  a  few  years  earlier,  very  desirous  of  becoming  the 
instrument  through  which  the  twenty-four  Directors,  whom  he  now  denounced, 
were  to  exercise  the  powers  of  Government.  Lord  Grenville  repeated  some 
of  his  former  arguments  as  reasons  for  delay ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  roin»- 
terial  peers  having  spoken  on  the  opposite  side,  the  amendment  was  lost,  on  a 
division,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  The  bringing  up  the  report,  on  the 
following  day,  gave  rise  to  scarcely  any  observation. 

On  the  22d,  an  important  discussion  took  place  in  the  Commons,  on  the 
resolution  which  had  been  postponed.  Lord  Castlereagh  delivered  a  guarded 
speech  in  favour  of  a  regulated  toleration  of  missionary  exertions.  Sir 
Henry  Montgomery  opposed  it — declared  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  pure 
and  unexceptionable— denied  both  the  practicability  and  the  necessity  of 
converting  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity ;  and  represented  their  moral  cha- 
racter as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  treated 
the  missionaries  generally  with  little  respect ;  and  threw  out  some  insinna- 
tions  against  the  character  and  labours  of  Swartz,  who,  he  said,  was  a  poli- 
tician as  well  as  a  preacher.  He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  a 
speech  of  great  length  and  power.  Mr.  Wilberforce  argued  for  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  from  experience.     He  refuted 
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the  aspersiona  oast  updn  the  obaraot^  of  Swartz,  and  adverting  to  the  charge 
that  he  was  a  politician,  he  said : 

**  I  thank  the  honourable  Baronet  for  reminding  me  of  it.  Swartz  was  a  poli- 
tidao,  but  not  a  volunteer  in  that  service.  He  became  a  politician  at  the 
earnest  and  importunate  entreaty  of  the  East-India  Government;  because, 
having  to  negociate  with  Hyder  Ally,  they  could  find  no  one  in  whose  integrity 
and  veracity  that  chiedzun  would  confide,  but  Swartz  the  missionary.  He 
therefore  became  a  politician  and  an  accredited  envoy ;  because,  as  a  missionary, 
he  had  secured  to  himself  the  universal  confidence  both  of  the  Mahometans 
and  the  Hindoos." 

Mr.  Wilberforce  proceeded  to  show  the  degraded  moral  state  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  and  the  necessity  and  duty  of  permitting  the  Christian  religion 
to  be  freely  imparted  to  them.  His  speech  was  throughout  able,  eloquent, 
and  convincing:  it  must  be  hoped,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  would  in  the 
present  day  be  unnecessary.     The  resolution  was  carried. 

On  the  28th,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit^e  upon  the  bill. 
An  extended  discussion  took  place,  but  little  additional  light  w&s  thrown 
upon  the  various  questions.  The  most  remarkable  speeches  were  those  of 
Mr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  William  Smith ;  the  former  against  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity  ;  the  latter  in  its  favour.  ^'  If,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  **  I  did  not  believe  one  iota  of  the  divine  origin  of  that  religion, 
yet,  as  a  philosopher,  I  should  admire  it  for  the  pare  principles  of  morality 
which  it  inculcates ;  and  I  should  be  anxious  to  introduce  it  among  the 
Hindoos,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from  the  shores  of  India  tliat  cruel  and 
bloody  superstition  which  at  present  disgraces  them."  Mr.  Tierney  repeated 
his  former  arguments  against  the  proposed  changes.  Finally,  the  report  was 
received,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  further  consideration  on  the  1st  of 
July.  On  that  day,  various  amendments  were  proposed  and  lost  Among 
them  was  one  against  the  clause  respecting  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
India.  Mr.  Marsh  made  a  violent  speech  against  the  missionaries,  and  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  On  the  following  day,  the  Committee  was 
resumed,  and  some  discussion  took  place,  but  it  proceeded  languidly.  A 
motion  for  an  establishment  for  the  Scottish  Church  in  India,  was  lost. 
On  the  12th,  the  report  was  brought  up,  when  Mr.  Howarth  opposed  its 
reception,  in  a  speech  of  much  power.     In  the  course  of  it,  he  said : 

''The  monopoly  of  the  Company  was  originally  granted  them  for  the  public 
benefit ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether  it  has  produced  it.  Through  all  the 
Taried  vicissitudes  of  two  centuries,  they  were,  undoubtedly ,monopolists:  nobody 
was  found  to  claim  a  participation  with  them  in  the  drenchings  at  Amboyna ; 
th^  were  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Black  Hole  in  Calcutta; 
they  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fighting,  single-handed,  against  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  who  bad  got  a  footing  on  the  peninsula  of  India.  But,  now  that 
they  have,  with  a  valour  almost  unexampled,  driven  every  hostile  European 
from  the  Continent  of  India;  now  that  they  have  acquired  an  extent  of 
territory  of  nearly  4,000  square  miles ;  brought  under  the  government  and 
controul  of  this  country  a  population  of  sixty  millions ;  realized  a  revenue  of 
sixteen  millions;  raised  an  army  of  150,000  men;  erected  fortresses;  esta- 
blished factories ;  swept  the  Indian  seas  of  every  hostile  flag,  and  possessed 
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themselves  of  a  sea^coast  of  3,000  miles  in  extent,  with  all  the  facilities  of 
commerce ;  now  it  is  that  the  UlteralUi/  of  the  British  merchant  claims  an 
unqualified  participation  in  a  free  trade  to  India ;  now^  the  wbdom  of  the 
Legislature  interferes  to  render  inefficient  that  instrument  by  which  these  ac- 
quisitions have  been  allowed ;  and  its  equity  is  now  about  to  refuse  to  secure 
even  the  dividends  of  that  capital  stock  which  has  been  sunk  in  the  public 
service.  Now,  it  is  discovered  that  twenty-four  nnerchants  are  very  unfit  per- 
sons— not  to  manage  the  government — for  that,  they  are  admitted  to  be 
eminently  qualified — but  to  manage  the  commerce  of  their  dominions.*' 

There  was  certainly  much  truth  in  this ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  truth  and  justice  should  be  successful  in  a  contest  with  selfishness  and 
avarice^  fortified,  as  they  now  were,  by  the  iron  doctrines  of  political  economy. 

On  the  Idth,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  it  passed  almost  sub  ailentiOy  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  alone  opposing 
it,  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  and  his  hostility  evaporated  in  an 
angry  protest. 

Thus  was  inserted  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge,  which  was  to  shatter 
tlie  mercantile  privileges  of  the  East- India  Company.  It  has  since  been 
driven  home ;  and  the  commercial  grandeur  of  the  Company  is  among  the 
things  that  have  passed  away.  E. 


DAVID  HALLIBURTON,  ESQ. 

We  have  this  month  to  record  the  death  of  David  Halliburton,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  whose  long  and  honourable  career  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East-India  Company  calls  for,  at  least,  a  brief  notice. 

Mr.  Halliburton  entered  the  service  on  the  Madras  Establishment  in  the 
year  1770,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  India,  was  employed  in  the 
Revenue  Department.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  extraordinary  ardour  and  perseverance  to  the  acquisition  of  every 
species  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  Company,  to 
whose  service  he  had  devoted  bis  time  and  talents.  His  exertions  were  as 
successful  as  they  were  unremitting.  He  rapidly  acquired  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  customs  and  languages  of  that  part  of  India 
in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast;  and  he  found  ample  opportunities  of  applying 
his  information  beneficially  for  his  employers  and  the  country  which  they 
governed.  At  an  early  age,  he  obtained  the  office  of  Persian  translator, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  filled  it  more  than  justified  the  selection. 

While  thus  honourably  occupied  in  the  laborious  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  had  the  happiness  of  being 
instrumental  in  introducing  to  India  two  individuals,  destined  to  act  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  its  history.  In  1779,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  arrived,  to  join 
the  Madras  army,  and  in  1781,  Sir  John  Malcolm  landed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Halliburton  received  both  these  distinguished  officers  on  their 
arrival,  and  was  not  slow  in  discerning  their  talents.  The  countenance  and 
support  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Halliburton's  character  and  experience  were 
valuable  aids  to  the  personal  claims  of  the  two  young  officers,  and  they  were 
bestowed  with  frankness  and  sincerity. 
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'  From  1782  till  his  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Halliburton  was  anremit- 
tihgly  employed  in  revenue  affairs,  and  in  1791  he  obtained  a  seat  at  the 
Board.  Here  his  fine  talents,  extensive  knowledge,  and  laborious  industry 
had  an  ample  field  for  their  display.  The  period  w&s  a  remarkable  and 
critical  one.  Among  the  duties  devolving  on  the  Board,  was  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  territories  of  the  Caraatic.  Mr.  Halliburton  had  also  to  con- 
tend against  a  hostile  administration;  but  though  he  encountered  an 
opposition  both  determined  and  unscrupulous,  he  finally  triumphed.  His 
conduct  throughout  this  arduous  period  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  him- 
self, and  afforded  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  In 
1795,  he  retired  from  the  service;  on  which  occasion,  the  Government  of 
Madras  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  most  gratifying  testimonial 
to  his  merits  and  services.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  confirmed  that  of  the 
local  Government.  The  eulogium  was  declared  well-merited,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Halliburton  pronounced  worthy  pf  the  imitation  of  the  service 
generally. 

From  the  period  of  his  retirement,  Mr.  Halliburton  resided  in  England, 
enjoying  in  the  retrospect  of  an  active  and  useful  career,  and  in  the  friend- 
ship of  a  wide  circle  of  intelligent  and  estimable  men,  the  best  reward  which 
▼irtaous  exertion  can  receive  on  this  side  the  grave.  Though  withdrawn 
from  any  official  connexion  with  India,  he  never  ceased  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  its  welfare;  and  every  question  bearing  upon  its  prosperity 
seemed  to  call  forth  afresh  the  energies  of  his  youth. 

He  died  at  his  seat  at  Bushy,  on  the  12th  June  1836,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age. 

OPERATIONS  IN  GUZERAT,  IN  180a 

At  the  time  the  action  described  in  this  paper  was  fought,  few  military 
operations  in  India,  except  those  on  a  large  scale,  ever  found  their  way  to 
the  Indian,  much  less  to  the  British  public.  It  is  an  attempt  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  one  of  the  many  gallant,  but  nearly  forgotten,  actions  performed  by  the 
army  in  India. 

^  It  was  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  month  of  February,  1803,  as  I  recollect, 
when  our  brigade,  which  consisted  of  the  75th  regiment,  part  of  the  86tb,  and 
two  native  battalions,  the  2d  battalion,  1st  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  the 
7th,  was  paraded  in  marching  order  at  day-break ;  but  there  being  some  demur 
at  head-quarters  relative  to  our  movement,  we  remained  rather  a  long  time 
aitting  under  trees,  wrapped  up  in  our  cloaks. 

**  The  officers  for  the  advanced  guard,  however,  were  at  length  summoned  | 
the  guard  moved  off,  and  we  fell  in,  and  followed  them ;  the  75th  leading,  and 
the  detachment  of  the  86  th  in  the  rear. 

**  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  premised,  that  this  brigade  formed  a  part  of  the 
British  force  stationed  in  the  province  of  Guzurat,  and  was  employed,  after  the 
si^e  jof  Baroda,  in  a  harassing  pursuit  of  a  rebellious  brother  of  the  Guicowur; 
also,  that  our  encampment  was  to  the  northward  of  the  Mehindri  or  Mihie 
River,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Dakoor. 

**  Our  march,  which  we  now  learned  was  to  attack  a  large  body  of  Arabs, 
Sind'his,  and  Mahrattas,  under  Kanojee,  the  above-mentioned  brother  of  the^ 
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Guicowar,  led  through  a  thickly* wooded  or  jungly  country,  intersected  by  deep 
ravines,  and  skirting  the  high  banks  of  the  river  Mihie,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India. 

**  We  had  marched  through  rugged  and  dusty  roads,  about  eight  or  nine 
miles,  when,  at  the  entrance  into  a  deep  ravine,  leading  down  to  the  river 
(which  ravine  had  a  small  open  space  before  it,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
enemy  were  encamped),  of  a  sudden,  we  heard  a  few  straggling  shots,  and  by 
and  by  a  continued  blaze  of  musketry. 

**  Our  men  were,  therefore,  halted  to  load,  and  the  fire  still  conttouing  m 
front,  we  moved  on.  We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  when  a  rush  from 
the  ravine,  like  a  torrent,  bore  us  back  a  considerable  distance,  and  we  fotind 
that  the  advanced  guard,  penned  up  in  a  deep  narrow  road,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  Arab  sharpshooters,  posted  on  the  steep  sides  or  banks  behind  trees, 
and  without  the  power  to  return  it,  had  suffered  so  severely  in  killed  and 
wounded,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  retire. 

**  A  six»pounder  also,  the  artillery-men  being  mostly  killed  or  wounded,  bad 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Arabs. 

**  In  these  circumstances,  the  flank  companies  of  the  2d  battalion,  1st  regi* 
ment,  and  the  detachment  of  the  86th,  were  immediately  ordered  from  the 
rear  to  the  front,  and  headed  by  our  gallant  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Hl.» 
charged,  cheering,  down  the  ravine,  and  being  in  some  measure  covered  by  the 
fire  of  our  flanking  parties,  and  two  six-pounders,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  io 
which  the  combatants  fought  hand  to  hand,  drove  the  Arabs  back  with  great 
slaughter,  re-taking  the  gun,  which  they  had  not  had  time  or  space  to  turn 
against  us.  Following  up  their  success,  and  passing  over  the  bodies  of  friends 
and  enemies,  they  soon  reached  the  encampment  of  our  concealed  foes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  jungle,  and  took  almost  every  article  in  it, — stents,  camels,  and 
baggage  of  all  descriptions. 

*'  The  fugitives  in  their  dismay  flew  to  the  river,  leaving  all  behind  them,  and 
many  were  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  cros^ng;  however,  they  soon  afler 
collected  together  at  a  town  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  off,  and  wc  were 
obliged  to  follow,  afad  beat  them  again,  before  they  dispersed. 

"  The  booty  taken  was,  I  believe,  considerable,  as  oameb  were  sold  in  our 
camp  next  day  at  twenty  and  thirty  rupees  each;  and  one  of  the  native  ofioers 
of  my  company  obtained  a  belt  belonging  to  one  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  filled  wicb 
knives  and  daggers,  the  whole  hilted  and  covered  with  pure  gold. 

'*  The  narrow  road  down  to  the  river  was  completely  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.— Europeans,  Arabs,  and  native  infimtry  lying  promis* 
cuously;  some  of  them  across  each  other.  They  were,  however,  strewed 
thickest  near  the  gun,  which  appeared  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  most  des- 
perate conflict. 

**  No  fault  could  be  attributed  to  the  advanced  guard  for  retiring,  in  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  th^  were  placed;  the  leading  sections  being  killed  and 
wounded  to  a  man. 

**  After  all  was  over,  we  were  obliged  to  remain  at  this  place  until  the  even^ 
ing,  to  provide  for  the  carriage  of  the  wounded  officers  and  men ;  and  this  kang 
effected,  and  the  dead  buried,  we  returned  to  our  encampment  of  the  morning, 
worn  out,  and  with  heavy  hearts;  for  scarcely  any  but  had  to  regret  the  loss 
of  a  comrade  or  a  friend. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  had  a  party  of  Mahratta  Horse  with  us;  but,  I 
believe,  they  restricted  their  exertions  to  sharing  very  largely  in  the  plunder  of 
the  enemy's  camp.'* 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BURMAN. 

Caftain  McCally,  of  the  44th  regt.  Madras  N.I.,  has  transmitted  to  the 
]Madras  Literary  Society  and  Auxiliary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  Autobiography  of  Tsura  Moung-Bo,  his  Burmese  teacher,  **  a 
tnan  truly  characteristic  of  his  nation,  and  whose  name  may  be  found  quoted  in 
Che  Reports  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  in  Ava.'*  He  is  well-known,  he 
adds,  to  many  who  have  served  in  Rangoon,  and  in  our  newly  acquired  province 
ifi  Tenasserim,  on  account  of  the  accidents  which  befel  him  during  a  long  life, 
and  Capt.  M'Cally  rightly  concludes  that  these  sketches  of  biography  make  us 
more  familiarly  acquainted  than  any  other  means,  with  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  government.  We  extract  this. 
«urioas  autobiography  from  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,* 
edited  by  the  able  secretary  of  the  society : — 

I  was  born  at  Prome,  in  the  month  of  Gnayon,  the  fifth  day  of  the  waxing 
of  the  moon,  on  Saturday  about  sunrise,  in  the  year  1134.f  My  mother, 
whose  name  was  Maihla,  was  a  Talain  from  the  Pegue  country.  My  father 
Moung-Biau,  whose  ancestors  lived  in  Motzobo,  the  birth-place  of  Alompra, 
was  a  Burman.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Noung-daughee,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alompra,  and  eventually  received  the  office  of  toil't/tooghee  or  myothoogheeX  of 
Prome  from  him,  after  he  became  king;  on  which  occasion,  his  Majesty  gave  him 
for  a  wife  my  mother,  who,  with  her  sister,  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  war 
against  Pegue,  carried  on  by  Alompra,  and  had  been  presented  to  Noung- 
daughee  the  heir-apparent;  in  whose  palace  they  remained  as  kolouki^  for 
two  years. 

My  father  was  a  clever  man,  and  commenced  teaching  me  to  read  and  write 
as  soon  as  I  had  attained  the  age  of  seven  years.  I  continued  my  studies  under 
him  till  I  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  died,  leaving  my  mother,  an  elder 
sister,  and  myself.  He  had  some  property  in  slaves,  cattle,  ground,  &c. ;  but 
government  demands,  to  the  amount  of  6,000  tickalsjj  of  silver  were  brought 
against  his  estate.  The  property  was  sold  to  meet  these  demands^  and  did  not 
prove  sufficient.  The  myowon  ordered  me  to  pay  my  father's  debt,  and  to 
take  upon  myself  his  office.  I  pleaded  inability,  in  consequence  of  my  youth, 
aod  my  want  of  means.  He  sent  me  to  Ava,  to  which  place  I  was  accom- 
panied by  my  half-brother,  Moung-0.  I  was  there  presented  to  the  ministers  in 
llie  klotdaUy%  who  offered  me  the  situation  left  vacant  by  my  father's  death.  I 
pleaded  inability  to  fill  it.  The  ministers  said,  one  of  my  elder  relations 
should  do  the  duty  for  me  during  my  minority.  They  represented  the  circuni- 
fltance  to  the  king,  who  agreed  that  I  was  too  young  for  the  office,  and  there- 
fore directed  that  my  half-brother,  Moung-0,  should  perform  the  duty  in  my 
name,  and  that  I  should  always  be  seated  in  his  lap  when  he  was  administering 
justice  in  the  Goum,** 

I  returned  to  Prome,  and  lived  with  my  mother,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the 
newly-bestowed  office  for  about  one  year.  At  this  period,  my  mother's  younger 
flbter,  who  had  been  presented  to  the  toit-thooghee  of  Dalla,  and  had  gone  on 
business  to  Ava  with  ber  husband,  was  on  her  way  back,  when  she  found  her 
aster  at  Prome.  After  a  most  affectionate  meeting,  my  mother  formed  the 
^eterminatioa  of  quitting  Prome,  and  retiring  to  her  sister's  house.  Nothing 
of  this  was  mentioned  to  me;  but  one  night  I  was  called  away,  hurried  into  a 

•  April  1835.    No.  viL  f  A.D.  177S.  i  Chief  drfl  officer  of  a  4i8trict» 

f  Ladies  d  tbe  palace.  |  About  \k  rupee  is  equal  to  a  tickal  of  silver. 

^  Principal  hall  of  Justice,  where  the  ministers  sit  in  couocU.  •*  Court  of  Justice. 

^/fl/V/7?/r;i.N.S.VoL,20.No.30.  2  N 
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boat  with  many  rowers,  and  carried  with  rapidity  to  Dalla.    My  mother  left  all 
her  property  behind,  ei^cept  a  few  ornaments. 

I  lived  in  the  district  of  Dalla  quietly  for  about  one  year,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  an  insurrection  broke  out.  In  the  year  1 145,  Ona-kontau  and  Gnasat, 
who  were  Talains,*  and  the  patneemf  of  two  royal  boats,  headed  the  insur- 
gents, attacked  and  carried  Rangoon,  and  kept  possession  of  it  for  seven  days. 
My  aunt's  husband,  the  toit-thooghee  of  Dalla,  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
royal  army  at  last  made  its  appearance,  defeated  the  rebels,  retook  Rangoon, 
and  apprehended  a  vast  number  of  the  insurgents,  of  whom  about  3,000  were 
executed,  and  amongst  them  my  uncle.  A  great  many  were  burnt  to  death, 
after  the  usual  Burman  custom.  A  house  of  bamboo  trellis-work,  with  a  floor 
of  the  same  description,  was  built,  under  which  a  quantity  of  straw  and  gun* 
powder  was  placed ;  the  criminals  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  put  into  this 
house.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared;  it  was  sufficient  to  be  connected  by 
blood  or  marriage  with  a  rebel,  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  this  cruel  death.  The 
guilty  and  innocent  suffered  alike.  A  train  was  laid  to  the  powder,  and  on  a 
signal  given  the  whole  were  blown  up. 

In  this  insurrection  I  was  accused  of  having  had  my  share,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my  living  with  my  uncle;  but  on  explaining  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  been  withdrawn  from  my  office  at  Prome,  I  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
excused,  with  the  confiscation,  however,  of  all  the  property  I  possessed,  which 
left  me  in  great  distress.  I  repaired  to  Rangoon  with  my  mother,  whilst  my 
aunt  was  ordered  up  to  Ava. 

My  half-brother  had  been  ordered  down  with  a  division  of  the  royal  army 
against  the  rebels,  and  found  me  out  at  Dalla.  He  wished  me  to  return  with 
him  to  Prome,  but  my  mother  resolved  not  to  go,  and  I  staid  with  her.  My 
half-brother  gave  me  fifty  tickals  of  silver,  and  a  puizoX  for  my  present  neces- 
sities, and  recommended  me  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rangoon,  who  emploj'ed  me 
as  a  clerk.  From  the  emoluments  of  this  office,  I  had  to  support  my  mother 
and  eldest  sister,  and  continued  to  exercise  it  for  about  one  year,  when  my 
patron,  the  tiarai-daugheef§  on  his  being  summoned  to  Ava,  recommended  me 
to  Moungoin,  the  myothooghee  of  Zwaithabon,  who  lived  in  Rangoon.  My 
duty  under  this  latter  person  was  that  of  an  agent.  I  had  to  attend  at  theyuoM, 
and  receive  the  orders  addressed  to  my  master  for  the  levy  of  money,  men,  or 
other  supplies.  These  orders  I  had  to  take  to  the  myotsarai,\\  an  officer  under 
my  master,  and  demand  the  amount  of  requisition  from  him.  To  give  an 
example  of  the  peculation  which  is  prevalent  amongst  the  Burmese  officers  of 
government,  I  will  mention  that,  were  the  order  for  the  levy  of  100  tickals  of 
silver  from  the  district,  the  myotsarai  would  levy  from  the  inhabitants  110;  of 
the  additional  ten  he  would  keep  five  to  himself,  and  give  the  other  five  to  the 
myothooghee.  On  my  receiving  the  100  tickals,  I  would  proceed  to  the  yuom, 
and  ofier  the  first  day  thirty  tickals,  as  the  whole  sum  I  had  been  able  to  collect 
up  to  that  period,  promising  to  pay  an  equal  sum  the  next  day,  on  which  I 
would  take  thirty  tidcals  more,  and  promise  to  pay  twenty  the  following  day. 
The  day  after  paying  the  twenty  tickals,  on  being  asked  for  the  remainder,  I 
would  declare  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  more ;  that  much  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  collecting  what  I  had  given  in.  On  this  I  should  be 
seized,  tied  by  the  arms,  and  exposed  in  the  sun.  I  would  then  promise  to 
produce  the  money  the  next  day,  and  should  be  released,  but  failure  produced 
a  similar  punishment ;  at  last,  if  I  could  stand  out  for  some  days  this  kmd  of 

•  A  race  of  people  iilhablUng  P^ue. 

t  Litenlty  hdmsmen,  people  of  some  contequence  in  the  royal  war«boftti. 

%  A  man's  doth  or  drew.  f  Royal  secretary.  |  A  district-writer  or  secreury. 
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treatment,  it  would  be  taken  for  granted  that  I  could  not  collect  any  nwre,  and 
the  sum  to  be  levied  would  be  rated  at  eighty  tickals.  The  twenty  tickals 
"which  I  had  obtained  in  this  way,  I  would  divide  with  the  myothooghee.  This 
Ib  a  common  practice;  no  shame  is  attached  to  it;  I  had  no  salary,  and  was 
obliged  to  pay  myself  in  this  way. 

I  continued  in  office  under  the  Zwaithabon  myothooghee  for  about  one  year 
and  a-half,  at  which  period  I  had  amassed  a  little  money ;  and  employing  it 
advantageously  in  the  purchase  of  paddy,  at  the  rate  of  five  tickals  per  100  bas- 
kets, I  was  enabled,  when  the  royal  army  marched  to  Martaban,  and  the  price 
of  paddy  rose,  in  consequence,  to  thirty  tickals  per  100  baskets,*  to  realize  a 
handsome  profit  of  about  1,000  tickals  of  silver. 

I  was  now  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  being  anxious  to  commence 
my  noviciate  in  a  monastery,  I  proposed  it  to  ray  mother,  and  obtained  her 
consent  to  my  becoming  a  a  shenpkr.\  I  delivered  the  whole  of  my  gfuns  to 
my  mother  for  her  support,  and  was  received,  after  the  usual  ceremony,  into 
the  monastery  of  Kenghee  Bouai.  Here  I  studied  the  following  works,  viz, 
the  four  Peetza-wekkana^  Kandaka,X  TTteekeeai  Lointsaba^X  Dantsaiba,X 
I^uraikecX  four  Brama-sozas^  &c,  all  connected  with  my  rank  in  the  monas- 
tery. I  afterwards  studied  Zai'Uauoung.%  In  this  monastery  I  remained 
about  one  year,  and  then  proceeded  to  Prome  to  pursue  my  studies.  There  I 
entered  the  monastery  of  Ruhan  Tsaradaughee  Gnawen,  and  continued  in  it 
for  six  months,  during  which  time  I  read  Thuda-tkeeUioung.  The  tsaradau- 
ghee was  very  old,  and  I  expressed  myself  desirous  of  quitting,  for  fear  of 
giving  him  trouble ;  he  kindly  insisted  on  my  going  to  Oonanda,  one  of  his 
disciples,  who  lived  at  Lettat-pyeen,  about  three  dbings§  from  Prome.  On 
arriving  there,  I  found  the  village  small,  the  number  of  ruharu,\\  probationers, 
and  other  orders  of  the  monastery,  numerous,  and  provisions  scarce.  I  con- 
tinued my  studies  in  Tkuda'sheet'toung,  but  I  was  so  inquisitive,  and  my  zeal 
for  learning  caused  me  to  make  so  many  references  to  the  ruhan,  that  he  com-r 
plained  of  not  being  able  to  attend  his  other  disciples  and  answer  my  questions 
too;  under  these  circumstances,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  proceed  elsewhere,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  teacher  who  had  more  leisure  to  attend  to  my  wants.  I 
returned  to  Prome,  where  my  half-brother  Moung-0  was  still  exercising  the 
ofiice  of  toit-thooghee ;  be  received  me  kindly,  and  recommended  me  to  go  to 
Pandonghma  Ponghee,  who  had  his  monastery  in  the  village  of  Poghan,*  near 
Prome.  With  this  person  I  sojourned  nearly  six  months.  I  found  him,  how-i 
ever,  a  man  of  very  limited  acquirements,  but  with  modesty  sufficient  to  tell 
me  that  he  was  incapable  of  adding  to  my  stock  of  learning.  I  represented 
this  circumstance  to  my  half-brother,  and  afterwards  took  my  departure  for 
Amrapoora,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Bhagya  Tsaradau,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  staid  there  two  years.  With  him  I  studied  Thudet-skeet-soungf^  Wee- 
nee,^  Shengyo,%  Bedeen^^  &c.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  I  renounced  the 
priest's  garb,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  king's  son,  the  piemen  or  prince 
of  Prome,  as  a  looMo<h-dau,  or  personal  follower.  I  was  appointed  to  teach 
the  young  princess  Senbiumai  to  read  and  write. 

This  person  had  many  young  ladies  as  companions,  all  of  whom  at  the  same 
time  received  instruction  from  me.  I  proceeded  to  the  ladies'  apartments  in 
the  prince's  palace  daily  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  ushered  into 

*  A  basket  oontoint  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  Arcot  wen. 

t  A  noviciate.    Youths  generally  enter  the  monasteries  as  such  for  their  education,  shave  their  heads, 
and  wear  the  priest's  doth. 
%  Works  on  ethics,  theology,  logic,  dec.  S  A  d6kig  is  about  two  English  miles. 

I  Ruhan  is  an  order  of  priesthood.  If  Works  on  ethics,  theolc^,  &c. 
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an  open  verandah,  where  the  princess  and  her  ladies  were  seated  on  carpets. 
Cushions  raised  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  in  cdmpliment  to  my  office  of 
tutor,  were  placed  for  me.  Here  I  had  a  difiBcult  task  to  perform.  The  young 
ladies,  who  were  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  full  of  spirit,  careless 
of  the  arrangement  of  their  dress,  and  the  postures  in  which  they  placed  them- 
selves. I  was  a  young  man,  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  subject 
to  all  the  temptations  which  surround  that  age ;  but  a  word  said,  or  a  look 
conveyed  to  give  rise  to  the  slightest  suspicion  that  I  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  any  one  of  these  young  ladies,  or  that  I  had  taken  any  liberty  widi 
them,  would  have  cost  me  my  head.  I  was  the  only  male  person  in  their 
society,  and  this  circumstance  seemed  to  have  banished  from  my  fair  pu|Mli  all 
restraint.    In  this  manner  I  was  employed  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 

The  piemen,  my  roaster,  re-established  me  in  my  situation  of  toit-thoogfaee 
of  Prome.  My  half-brother  continued  to  act  for  me,  but  I  received  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  emoluments.  The  prince  was  some  months  afterwards  called 
to  Amrapoora  by  the  king,  and  I  accompanied  him. 

In  the  year  1152,  I  took  orders  as  a  ruhan,  in  the  monastery  of  Moung- 
doung,  the  isaradaughee,  where  I  remained  for  three  years.  At  my  solicita- 
tion, I  was  permitted  by  the  isaradaughee  to  visit  my  mother  at  Rangoon.  At 
this  time  I  commenced  studying  the  Talain  language,  in  the  different  monaste- 
ries about  Rangoon  and  Pcgue.  I  was  engaged  by  the  Dalla  myothooghee  to 
superintend  the  building  of  a  monastery  in  his  district,  and  after  the  completion 
of  it,  took  orders  as  a  poggo.*  In  this  new  monastery,  I  staid  one  year.  I 
afterwards  repaired  to  a  monastery  at  Syriam,  where  I  remained  some  months, 
and  then  went  to  Martaban.  At  the  end  of  about  three  months'  residence  at 
this  latter  place,  I  again  renounced  the  priest's  garb,  and  betook  myself  to 
secular  employment. 

There  was  a  friend  of  mine  in  Martaban,  a  tara-thooghee  or  advocate,  with 
whom  I  lived.  From  him  I  borrowed  SOO  tickals  of  silver,  and  turned  mer- 
chant. I  purchased  merchandize  of  various  descriptions,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Thoung-yeen  river,  which  falls  into  the  Salween.  Here  I  met  with  a 
isaukai  or  chief  of  Kariens,  with  whom  I  intended  to  carry  on  my  specnladons, 
and  we  accordingly  performed  the  ceremony  of  tswaithouk,  or  drittking  each 
other's  blood.    As  this  is  a  singular  ceremony,  I  will  describe  it. 

It  is  a  custom  amongst  certain  tribes  of  Kariens,f  in  order  to  assure  them- 
selves of  the  fidelity  and  fair-dealing  of  those  with  whom  they  are  about  to 
transact  business,  that  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled villagers,  should  each  prick  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  with  a  needle, 
so  as  to  draw  blood.  The  finger  is  then  held  over  a  small  vessel  of  water,  and 
the  drop  of  blood  is  allowed  to  fall  into  it.  If  the  drop  diffuses  itself  imme- 
diately in  the  water,  the  faith  of  the  person  is  impeached;  but  if  it  retains  its 
globular  form,  it  is  a  good  omen,  and  the  parties  drink  the  blood  thus  dropped, 
each  drinking  the  blood  of  the  other. 

After  performing  this  ceremony  satisfactorily,  I  was  entertained  and  fed  by 
the  Kariens.  I  delivered  all  my  merchandize  to  the  isaukai,  to  dispose  of 
according  to  his  discretion.  This  investment  of  merchandize  was  received  as 
a  present,  and  divided  by  the  chief  amongst  his  followers,  who  amounted  to 
about  500,  and  lived  all  in  one  house  or  barrack.  I  was  entertained  by  them 
for  about  twenty  days,  ^ when  I  expressed  my  intention  of  returning.  The 
isaukai  communicated  this  to  his  followers,  and  called  on  them  to  return  to  me» 

»  A  high  order  of  priesthood. 

t  Kariem,  a  race  supposed  to  be  the  aborigioei  of  the  cauntry,  chiefly  reside  on  hills  and  woody  tract*. 
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Wk%  a  present,  some  of  the  produce  of  their  forests,  equal  in  value  to  what  each 
had  recdved.  Some  gave  a  proportion  of  elephants*  teeth,  others  hees'  wax, 
&c.  The  Kariens  I  allude  to  were  subjects  of  the  Zammai  Tsaubwa,  and  the 
penalty  of  visiting  them  was  great.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  cautiously 
at  night,  to  prevent  discovery.  I  dared  not  enter  Martaban  with  my  boat ;  I 
concealed  it  in  a  creek  near  the  town  called  Dawaikoun.  I  went  myself  to 
Martaban,  and  communicated  my  success  to  my  friend.  I  found  an  opportu- 
nity soon  of  disposing  of  my  goods  to  a  Chinese  junk  which  was  in  the  river. 
I  had  only  taken  up  goods  to  the  amount  of  SOO  tickals,  and  my  return  cargo 
brought  me  1,500  tickals  of  silver. 

In  those  days,  there  were  numerous  large  and  populous  villages  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Martaban.  The  Talains  had  not  yet  rebelled.  I  made  an  advanta- 
geous speculation  in  paddy.  I  purchased,  early  in  the  season,  a  large  quantity, 
at  seven  tickals  per  100  baskets,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  when  it 
became  dearer,  I  sold  it  at  sixteen  tickals  per  100  baskets.  I  went  to  Ye, 
where  I  built  a  large  boat,  brought  it  to  Martaban,  and  lading  it  with  nee  and 
glazed  jars,  despatched  it,  with  a  fleet  of  six  other  boats,  under  charge  of  my 
nephew,  to  Penang,  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  I  accompanied  the  fleet  as  far 
as  Ye,  where  I  stopped.  On  our  way  thither,  we  encountered  violent  winds 
from  the  east,  which  obliged  us  to  take  shelter  in  the  island  of  Callagouk.  It 
was  on  this  island  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Moungshoeyai,  a  rich  person  who 
was  with  us,  we  set  to  work,  and  dug  a  well,  and  planted  .it  round  with  coco- 
nut and  betel-nut  trees.  This  well  is  the  same  which  I  visited  in  company 
with  some  English  officers  a  short  time  ago.  I  bad  not  been  there  for  twenty 
years,  but  recoguized  the  spot ;  few  of  the  trees  we  planted  remained,  and  the 
sea  had  made  great  advances  on  the  island,  so  as  to  threaten  a  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  well,  which  at  present  is  in  good  order,  and  yields  abundance  of 
good  water.  We  staid  here  three  days,  and  then  took  our  departure  for  Ye. 
At  Ye  I  remained,  and  speculated  in  the  building  of  boats. 

On  the  return  of  my  boat  from  Penang  to  Ye,  in  the  month  of  Pyatho  1170, 
the  doinwon*s*  army  had  reached  Martaban,  and  he  had  issued  an  order,  that 
no  boats  should  leave  any  of  the  ports  without  his  permission ;  accordingly,  my 
boat  was  detained  at  Ye  until  the  arrival  of  the  doinwon  there,  with  an  army 
consisting,  as  was  generally  supposed,  of  30,000  men.  I  petitioned  him  for 
the  release  of  my  boat,  and  oflered  him  a  present  of  fifteen  tickals  of  gold, 
which  he  would  not  receive,*  but  directed  me  to  hold  my  boat  in  readiness  to 
convey  some  of  the  sick  of  the  army  to  Tavoy,  after  which,  I  was  told,  I  might 
return.  I  conveyed  forty  soldiers  in  my  boat  to  Tavoy,  where,  in  common 
with  many  others,  I  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  where  I  found  several  other  boats  full  of  soldiers.  Seven  or  eight 
days  after  reaching  Tavoy,  the  doinwon  arrived  there  with  his  army  by  land. 
We  were  then  ordered  up  the  river,  and  the  troops  we  had  on  board  were  dis- 
embarked. An  account  of  our  cargoes  was  demanded.  On  giving  in  mine,  the 
doinwon  directed  me  to  land  the  articles  and  deliver  them  up  to  him,  saying  he 
would  purchase  the  whole;  this  was  done  to  all  the  other  boats,  also,  which  had 
come  from  Penang.  After  going  through  the  formality  of  taking  the  account, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  articles,  the  doinwon  ordered  the  crews  of  all  the  five 
boats  to  be  seized,  and  have  the  leloik,  or  neck -stock,  applied  to  them,  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  no  right  to  go  to  Penang  to  trade.  I  never  afterwards  re- 
ceived any  payment  for  ray  goods. 

We  remained  in  confinement  for  about  one  month,  when  it  was  ordered,  that 
*  The  tiUc  of  the  Burmese  general  entrmted  with  the  expedition. 
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we  should  again  be  put  in  our  boats,  our  legs  in  irons,  and  be  seat  to  Mergui  ; 
this  was  done,  and  the  soldiers  rowed  the  boats.  On  arriving  there,  I  obtained 
my  personal  liberty  by  making  a  present  to  the  officer  on  board  the  boat,  of  a 
ring,  which  I  had  caused  to  be  purchased  at  Penang  for  eighty  dollars. 

The  doinwon's  Uikkai^  or  lieutenant,  was  at  Mergui.     He  had  been  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  at  Amrapoora,  and  I  remained  under  his  protection  for 
about  fifteen  days,  when  he  directed  me  to  proceed  with  my  boat  to  Martaban, 
to  make  some  purchases  for  him.    The  tsikkai  told  me  that  the  doinwon  bad 
ordered  that  some  one  should  be  deputed  to  demand  the  completion  of  the 
levies  of  troops  from  Dalla,  Rangoon,  Pantano,  Syriam,  and  Donabew,  and 
that  I  must  proceed  under  another  officer  on  that  duty.    It  was  now  the  rainy 
season,  the  month  of  Gnayon.    Nine  boats  started  from  Mergui ;  every  one  of 
which  was  wrecked.    I  never  heard  of  any  part  of  their  crews  being  saved, 
except  six  men  of  my  own  boat,  which  was  wrecked  near  the  river  Guwai,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bapain.  The  boat  struck  on  a  sand,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  we  had  just  time  to  seize  a  few  oars  and  other  spars,  to  enable 
us  to  keep  afloat.    Two  others  and  myself  tied  an  oar  and  one  of  the  masts  of 
the  boat  together,  and  by  this  means,  after  floating  about  all  day,  reached  the 
shore  just  before  sunset ;  we  were  almost  exhausted,  and  did  not  find  any 
others  of  our  companions  till  the  next  morning,  when  we  discovered  three 
more,  as  we  were  going  along  the  shore. 

We  had  nothing  to  eat  with  us,  and  had  recourse  to  the  fruit  of  the  Neepal 
palm  to  allay  our  hunger.    Two  of  us  had  saved  our  putzos,  which,  being  torn 
up  and  divided  amongst  us,  aflbrded  just  sufficient  covering  for  decency.    We 
spent  two  days  and  nights,  wandering  along  the  uninhabited  and  inhospitable 
coast,  constantly  annoyed  by  myriads  of  musquitoes,  which  deprived  us  of  all 
rest.    We  at  length  arrived  at  an  encampment  of  mo^2o<,  or  hunters,  by  whom 
we  were  treated  kindly,  and  fed  for  three  days,  after  which  they  took  us  to  the 
residence  of  their  families  in  the  jungle.    Their  houses  were  built  on  trees ; 
they  inhabited  the  jungle  for  years  without  going  to  any  town,  or  seeing  any 
person  out  of  their  own  society,  and  were  so  desirous  to  continue  this  secluded 
life,  that  when  we  took  our  departure,  they  made  us  swear  that  we  would  not 
disclose  this  place  of  their  abode.    They  gave  us  a  boat,  and  information  as  to 
the  route  we  were  to  pursue  towards  the  neighbouring  Kariens.  We  accordingly 
left  them,  and  after  one  day's  journey  reached  the  Karien  village,  where  there 
was  a  monastery,  into  which  we  were  received,  well  fed,  and  clothed.    Here 
we  remained  about  one  month,  after  which  I  accompanied  one  of  the  ponghees* 
towards  Rangoon ;  but  not  daring  to  enter  that  town,  for  fear  of  being  appre- 
hended as  a  deserter  from  the  doinwon's  army,  I  went  to  Panlang,  and  there 
remained  till  I  thought  it  safe  to  return  to  Rangoon,  whither  I  at  length  went, 
and  met  my  mother  and  sister.    My  half-brother  was  a  padazof  in  the  service 
of  the  myedaimen,  or  prince  of  Meeaidai,  and  informed  his  master  of  my  arrival. 
I  was  summoned  to  his  presence,  and  having  related  my  story,  I  was  appointed 
by  him  to  act  as  oukpansfoi,  or  writer,  to  keep  the  roster  of  the  night-guard 
which  mounted  at  the  prince's.    With  the  myeidaimen  I  remained  a  twelve- 
month, when  I  was  deputed  by  him  to  Amrapoora,  with  presents  to  the  king 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family.    On  delivering  the  presents,  I  saw, 
amongst  others,  the  piemen,  who  recognized  me,  and  asked  me  what  had  become 
of  me  since  I  left  the  monastery,  and  why  I  did  not  come  to  him.    His  royal 
highness  ordered  me  to  stay  at  Amrapoora,  and  said  he  would  write  to  the 
myeidaimen  about  me.    I  staid  with  the  prince  about  six  months,  after  which 
•  Priests.  t  A  sort  of  butler  or  majordomo. 
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he  ordered  me  to  Rangoon,  to  fill  the  situation  of  attoo-yai'^  to  his  royal  high- 
ne88*8  men,  about  800  in  number. 

About  this  time,  1174,  bis  Majesty  Moungwoin  having  consulted  certain 
prophecies  in  some  ancient  books,  and  learning  by  them  that  his  kingdom  was 
to  be  overturned  by  rebellion,  did,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  6delity  of 
his  subjects,  issue  a  royal  edict,  that  all  the  twelve  different  orders  of  royal 
servants,  viz.  elephanteers,  cavalry,  shieldmen,  golden  spearsmen,  silver  spears- 
meo,  musketeers,  cultivators  of  royal  land,  kulabin  or  corps  of  foreigners, 
Feringhee  musketeers,  pwaabet-yan,  &c.  &c.,  should  send  their  male  children, 
from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age,  to  the  capital,  to  be  organized  in  corps.  Above 
40,000  of  these  children  were  collected.  They  were  each  marked  by  tattooing 
on  the  shoulders ;  one  shoulder  bore  the  effigy  of  kyenthai,  the  other  of  the 
To  (particular  animals).  The  preparation  for  tattooing  was  said  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  bruises  or  blows.  These  children  were  called  kyagle$  (or  young  tigers), 
firom  the  circumstance  of  the  king  having  been  bom  on  a  Monday,  and  the  kya^ 
or  tiger,  being  the  corresponding  representation  of  the  planet  moon.  I  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  1,500  of  these  children,  of  whom  none  were  above 
the  age  of  twelve.  They  received  from  the  royal  granary,  each,  one  basket  of 
paddy  per  month ;  and,  every  ten  days,  three  small  copper  coins,  to  buy 
other  articles  of  food  with.  In  consequence  of  the  tender  age  of  these  chil- 
dren, which  rendered  it  necessary  to  hire  people  to  beat  out  the  paddy,  there 
did  not  remain  sufficient  for  their  sustenance,  and  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation.  On  a  representation  to  the  king,  his  majesty  ordered  the  sup- 
ply of  paddy  to  be  increased  to  two  baskets  each,  monthly ;  and  that  they 
should  each  receive  two  tickals  of  Dine  silver  per  month,  for  their  bazaar  ex- 
penses. This  money,  however,  was  not  entrusted  to  me  or  any  body  else  who 
might  have  taken  care  of  it,  but  it  was  given  to  the  akiaU,  the  lowest  rank  of 
officers,  commanding  parties  often  boys.  These  akiats  were  themselves  boys, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  money  was  paid,  it  was 
quickly  dissipated  in  trash,  and,  till  the  next  payment,  the  boys  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  tanks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  procure  for  food  the  shell 
fish  with  which  they  abound.  This  had  an  injurious  efiect  on  their  health,  and 
the  cholera-morbus  attacking  them,  killed  a  vast  number  of  them.  Many  hun- 
dreds died  daily ;  and  of  the  40,000,  scarcely  half  that  number  survived. 

Not  liking  this  state  of  things,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  absconding  clandes- 
tinely to  Rangoon,  but  I  was  pursued  and  apprehended  there,  and  brought 
back  to  Amrapoora,  where  I  was  imprisoned  for  one  month.  From  this  state 
I  was  released  through  the  intercession  of  the  piemen's  son-in-law,  who  em- 
ployed me  in  purchasing  paddy  for  him  in  the  lower  provinces.  On  my  return 
to  Ava,  I  solicited  the  appointment  of  attec'een  to  the  meeawaddee  and  pie- 
men's men  at  Rangoon,  which  I  obtained ;  but  so  many  exclusive  privileges 
were  attached  to  the  office,  and  it  gave  such  great  offence  to  the  royaidemen, 
who  was  myowon  of  Rangoon,  that  he  used  his  influence  to  have  it  cancelled, 
in  which  he  succeeded. 

Whilst  this  was  taking  place,  the  present  king's  grandfather,  who  was  on  the 
throne,  was  taken  very  ill,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  present  king,  took 
upon  himself  a  kind  of  regency.  He  summoned  the  piemen,  his  uncle,  and 
the  toungoomen,  and  their  principal  officers,  to  court,  by  order  of  the  king ; 
but  when  they  arrived,  he  demanded  of  them  to  state  their  sentiments  of  loyalty 
to  himself.  They  ail  represented  that  the  king  was  still  living,  and  to  him 
alone  they  owed  allegiance.  On  this  they  were  confined  in  prison. 
*  A  lort  of  muit«r-inaster. 
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When  the  king  died,  the  present  king  ascended  the  throne ;  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  have  the  toungoomen*s  neck  broken,  his  body  put  into  a  h&rge 
jar,  and  thrown  into  the  Irravraddy. 

The  piemen  was  also  murdered  by  a  secret  and  different  process.  The  jailor 
was  frequently  questioned  whether  the  prince  was  dead,  and  he  was  hand- 
somely fee'd ;  he  took  the  hint,  and,  after  strangling  the  unfortunate  prince, 
reported  his  death  in  prison,  as  an  ordinary  occurrence. 

The  present  king  also  caused  twelve  of  his  uncles  to  have  their  necks  broken, 
and  murdered  many  more  officers  suspected  of  being  unloyal. 

I  was  fortunate  in  not  going  to  Amrapoora,  for,  if  I  hud,  I  should  certainly 
have  lost  my  life  along  with  the  others. 

About  this  time,  Shukeen-Moung-nioo,  a  relation  of  the  present  king's  grand- 
father, was  appointed  myowon*  of  Martaban.  I  went  to  him  with  some  pre- 
sents, and  he  expressed  his  surprize  at  seeing  me,  and  congratulated  me  on 
having  escaped  the  fate  that  seemed  so  unavoidable ;  told  me  the  **  fire  was 
not  yet  quenched,"  and  advised  me  to  accompany  him  to  Martaban,  which  I 
did,  and  was  appointed  by  him  to  act  for  the  myo-o^.f  of  Dure,  in  the  island 
of  Belew,  during  the  absence  of  that  officer  at  court.  Thukeen  Moung-moo 
had  been  sent  to  Martaban  to  supersede  Moung-tsat,  or  Thumoin  Broo,  who 
had  got  into  disgrace,  in  consequence  of  not  proceeding  to  court  when  ordered 
to  do  so,  on  the  death  of  the  king.  He  was  directed  to  be  seized,  but  he  fled 
to  Rangoon,  where,  eventually,  he  was  apprehended. 

At  the  end  of  five  months,  I  was  relieved  from  my  temporary  office  of  noyo-ok 
of  Dure,  by  the  return  of  the  myothooghee,  and  took  up  my  residence  again 
In  Martaban.  Shortly  after  this,  an  army  of  about  10,000  men,  with  the 
sekkia-won,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  Menghee  Oozina,  lieutenant-general, 
commanding  the  van,  arrived  at  Martaban.  The  sekkia-won  made  his  bead- 
quarters  there,  whilst  Menghee  Oozina  was  despatched  with  the  advanced 
division,  consisting  of  3,500  men,  to  Azimee,  up  the  Atraun  river.  This  took 
place  in  the  year  1183,  about  the  month  of  Natdau.  A  stockade  was  erected 
at  Azimee,  and  I  employed  myself  in  carrying  provisions  to  the  army  fiiom 
Martaban. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  seize  and  secure  any  of  the  Siamese 
who  might  quit  their  country,  through  dread  of  the  cholera-morbus,  which  was 
raging  amongst  them.  A  very  exaggerated  account  of  this  dreadful  scoui^ 
had  been  carried  to  the  king  of  Ava  from  Tavoy;  and  it  was  said  that  the  king 
of  Siam  had  lost  two  of  his  queens  by  the  disease,  and  was  so  terrified,  that 
he  had  quitted  his  palace,  and  became  a  wanderer  from  monastery  to  monas- 
tery. 

This  force  continued  as  an  army  of  observation  till  the  month  of  Thudeerg- 
yot,  and  the  only  afiair  of  arms  which  took  place  during  its  occupation  of 
Azimee,  was  the  attack  on  Kutoinzoin  stockade,  the  advanced  post  of  the 
Siamese,  by  the  troops  of  Menghee  Oozina.  The  garrison  fled  on  the  first 
assault,  and  after  pillaging  the  place,  the  Burmese  troops  retired  immediately 
to  their  position  at  Azimee.  Menghee  Oozina  was  at  this  time  about  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  tall  thin  man,  about  six  feet  high,  fair  complexiooed  for  a 
Burman  —  greyhaired  and  nearly  bald,  and  his  countenance  flushed  by  the 
excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  He  was  a  great  consumer  of  betel-leaf 
and  nut ;  and  firom  the  great  use  of  these  stimulants,  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
palate  had  become  so  much  injured,  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  moat  stimu* 
lattng  food  procurable*    His  cooks  could  not  suit  his  taste  sufficiently  in  the 

*  Oovemor  of  a  province.  \  Cbief  of  a  district 
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dishes  which  thiey  prepared  for  him,  and  he  took  into  his  head  the  whim  of 
endeavouring  to  remedy  the  defect  by  dressing  his  own  victuals. 

He  used  to  put  a  most  extraordinary  quantity  of  chillies,  guapeey*  and  salt 
ifito  his  food,  so  as  to  render  it  quite  intolerable  to  the  tastes  of  others.  He 
was  a  roan  of  exceedingly  cruel  disposition.  I  once  saw  an  instance  of  it.  He 
bad  ordered  his  cook  to  be  flogged  with  a  rattan  till  he  nearly  died,  because  he 
had  lost  three  marcuttheetf  entrusted  to  his  charge,  fruit  of  no  value  at  the 
time.  I  had  in  my  possession  some  very  fine  fruit  of  the  same  description, 
and  whilst  the  cook  was  undergoing  this  cruel  flagellation,  I  presented  my 
firuit  to  Menghee  Oozina,  and  with  great  difficulty  begged  the  cook  off*. 

The  advance  under  Oozina  returned  to  Martaban  in  the  month  of  Thudeen-* 
gyat,  and  the  sekkiawoon,  after  establishing  Oozina  as  myowon  of  that  place,- 
took  his  departure  for  the  capital. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  army,  I  conveyed  some  of  Y^won  Mounkoing's 
soldiers  in  my  boat  to  Rangoon,  and  continued  my  mercantile  pursuits  there, 
trading  up  the  river  Irrawaddy  as  far  as  Prome,  Myaide,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  the  year  1184,  an  army  under  command  of  Tsara*wonghee  Moungnai, 
with  Bundoola,  as  lieutenant-general,  marched  against  Cussay  to  quell  an  in- 
surrection there,  which  object  being  efiected,  the  army  was  directed  against 
Assam,  in  1185,  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  that  country.  Tsara-wonghee  Moung- 
nai is  said  to  have  died  on  his  return  towards  Ava,  from  the  latter  expedition. 
No  levies  were  drawn  from  the  country  below  Prome  for  this  army.  This 
same  year,  Bundoola  ofiering  his  services  to  the  king  to  conquer  Chittagong, 
was  despatched  with  an  army  for  that  purpose.  In  the  month  of  Taboung, 
orders  came  from  Ava  to  prepare  for  an  attack  by  the  English.  Bundoola, 
when  the  quarrel  took  place  with  the  English  on  the  Chittagong  frontier,  wrote 
to  say  that  he  had  information  of  an  armament,  consisting  of  forty-seven  sail 
of  vessels,  having  been  fitted  out  with  the  intention  of  making  a  descent  on 
Rangoon.  Great  activity  prevailed  in  fitting  Rangoon  for  the  attack.  De- 
fences were  thrown  up  along  the  river  side.  News  had  reached  Rangoon  of 
the  success  of  Bundoola  on  the  Chittagong  frontier,  and,  as  it  was  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  Burmese  did  not  expect,  before  this,  that  the  English  would 
come  to  Rangoon.  The  town,  however,  was  surprized  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  waxing  of  the  moon,  in  the  month  Kutzon,  by  the  appearance  of  a  large 
fleet  sailing  up  the  river.  I  had  been  ordered  to  superintend  about  160  men 
in  throwing  up  a  parapet  of  earth  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  near  a  creek, 
dose  to  which  was  a  whitewashed  wooden-house,  built  for  ambassadors,  and 
which  has  since  been  burnt. 

The  gai-tsikkai  was  the  first  who  arrived  with  news  that  a  vast  number  of  ves- 
sels were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  supposed  to  be  English,  and  duly  reported 
the  circumstance  to  the  gauwomX  at  Rangoon ;  they  said  to  him :  **  Why  are 
you  come  to  alarm  the  people  of  Rangoon  to  no  purpose,  and  without  cause  ?" 
and  put  him  immediately  in  confinement.  Tsikkai^  Mounglat  was  despatched 
by  them  on  the  instant  to  ascertain  if  the  gai-tsikkai's  story  was  true. 
Having  proceeded  down  the  river,  the  tsikkai  Mounglat  slept  at  the  chokey 
during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  went  in  one  of  his  boats  to  the  first 
vessel.  He  was  received  on  board  kindly  and  fed,  and  on  his  departure  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  a  packet  to  the  authorities  at  Rangoon.    Tsikkai 

*  A  preparatioik  of  flsh,  sometimes  extremely  offimsive  to  the  imel]. 

f  A  fruH  of  the  mjmgoe  species.  4.  Offlceis  of  the  marine  department. 

9  Tsikkai,  deputy  or  lieutenant. 
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Mounglak  ^urrived  at  Rangoon  about  sunset,  and  delivered  his  packet  to  the 
gai-wons,  excusing  himself  from  attending,  on  account  of  not  having  had  his 
dinner.  The  packet  was  broken  open,  and  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  wax-candle, 
the  four  gai-wons,  each  chose  one  of  the  eight  papers  which  the  packet  con- 
tained ;  Tsikkai  Moungno  took  one,  Gnakan  Moungbai  took  another,  Taarai« 
ghee  Moungshoe  took  a  third.  I  was  ail  thb  time  close  to  the  upper  stage  of 
the  goum  where  the  officers  of  government  were  collected.  They  commenced 
reading  to  themselves  the  contents  of  the  papers  by  this  solitary  light,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  could  observe  they  shook  then*  heads.  At  last  Gai-won 
Moung  Bo  said,  **  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be  kept  secret ;  every  body  should  know 
it."  The  gountsarai  was  called,  and  the  document  read  aloud.  It  turned  ont 
to  be  a  proclamation  from  Major  Canning.  Messrs.  Turner,  Wade,  Sarkis,  and 
Aratoon,  besides  many  other  merchants,  were  sent  for,  and  asked  their  opinion 
as  to  the  expected  result  of  the  proclamation.  They,  most  of  them,  said  that 
the  vessels  were  not  come  with  any  hostile  purpose,  but  merely  to  negociate 
on  the  subject  of  Bundoola  having  committed  aggressions  on  the  Chittagong 
frontier.  The  gai-wons  would  not  believe  this,  and  had  all  the  kukul*  impri- 
soned in  the  goum. 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  round  the  goum.  None  of  the  people  would 
believe  that  forty  or  6fty  vessels  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  negodation, 
and  expressed  their  opinion  to  that  effect  loudly.  The  gai-wons  immediately 
set  about  to  call  on  the  different  thooghees  and  gaons  of  districts,  to  furnish 
their  quota  of  men;  tied  many  of  them  up,  and  used  threats.  I  was  employed 
the  whole  night,  with  the  men,  under  me  throwing  up  a  parapet;  the  next  day, 
about  one  o'clock,  the  ships  came  up  the  river,  and  then  commenced  the 
cannonade  on  the  town,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  and  their  people  fled  from  the 
place.  I  also  went  off  to  Pusandown,  where  my  house  was.  There  I  advised 
my  friends  to  betake  themselves  to  their  boats,  and  fly  up  the  river,  which  they 
did.  I  remained  in  my  house,  to  look  after  my  property.  I  had  a  quantity  of 
betel-nut,  oil,  tobacco,  gnapee,  and  fish,  neepal  eaves,  rattan,  &c^  in  value 
about  2,500  tickals,  which  I  could  not  convey  away.  I  slept  that  night  in  the 
village;  the  next  morning,  an  English  officer,  with  some  sepoys,  came  to  the 
village ;  they  were  accompanied  by  a  Burman  mussulman  as  interpreter.  They 
asked  me  who  I  was,  and,  telling  them  I  was  a  merchant,  and  showing  my 
property,  they  asked  for  the  women  ;  I  said  they  had  fled.  The  officer  told  me 
to  go  and  call  them,  that  they  bad  no  reason  to  be  afraid,  no  harm  would  be 
done  to  them.  When  the  officer  went  away,  I  got  into  a  small  canoe  with  my 
attendants,  and  started  up  the  river.  The  alarm  was  so  great  amongst  the 
people,  there  was  no  possibility  of  persuading  any  of  them  to  return,  nor  did 
I  return  rojrself,  but  left  my  property  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  About 
300  boats,  full  of  the  poorer  families,  had  assembled  at  Kureenzoik,  about 
half  a  tide's  journey  up  the  Moyoit  branch  of  the  river.  Decoits  were  in  great 
number,  but,  by  dint  of  watching,  we  managed  to  keep  our  party  pretty  dear  of 
them ;  we  stayed  at  thb  place  about  fifteen  days.  Near  it  was  established  the 
stockade  of  Yaigoo  or  Gnoung.woin,  and  for  the  building  of  which  our  party 
had  to  furnish  the  materials:  the  stockade  was  attacked  by  the  English  and 
taken ;  I  went  to  see  it  after  the  troops  had  returned  to  Rangoon,  and  found 
about  300  bodies,  principally  those  of  Setoung  people,  in  it.  The  English 
force  passed  close  to  our  position,  but  of  course  they  knew  not  that  we  were 
there,  or  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  secure  our  numerous  fiunilies.  We 
were  called  on  again  to  rebuild  the  stockade,  but  whilst  engaged  in  it,  many  of 

•  Foreignen. 
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the  tmilies  who  were  with  me  fled  in  their  boats  daily^  and  seeing  this,  I 
thought  It  prudent  to  decamp  myself  to  the  vilhige  of  Kobiat,  three  doings  to 
the  east  of  Pegue.  I  had  not  been  there  above  ten  days^  when  the  oukmawon, 
or  officer  of  decoy-elephantSy  came  with  an  army  of  3,000  men  from  Tounjoo, 
OD  his  march  to  Rangoon.  He  commenced  seising  all  the  boats  lie  could  li^ 
hands  on ;  and  I,  therefore,  concealed  myself,  with  my  boats,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing jungles,  or  long  grass,  which  was  flooded  sufficiently  to  allow  our  boats, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  to  traverse  it,  and  affi>rded  excellent  means 
of  concealment.  After  bdng  certmn  that  the  oukmawon  had  passed  with  his 
army,  we  again  returned  to  the  village  of  Kobiat.  We  found  the  place,  how- 
ever, too  much  in  the  line  of  march  for  the  di£forent  bodies  of  troops,  passing 
to  and  fro,  and  therefore  moved  off  to  the  village  of  Kaloin,  about  one  doing 
to  the  east  of  Kolnat,  and  remained  there  during  the  rest  of  the  nuny  season. 

'*  Here  our  autobiograpber,"  observes  Capt.  McCally,  **  does  well  to  keep 
silence.  When  the  Burmese  population  had  recovered  its  panic,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enlist  on  the  strongest  side,  and  took  office  under  the  British 
authorities  at  Rangoon ;  but  the  deep-rooted  habits  of  the  Burman  came  so 
frequently  in  collision  with  the  British  exercise  of  justice,  that  he  was  some- 
times very  unpleasantly  situated.  He  has,  for  the  last  eight  years,  been  resi- 
dent at  Moulmdn,  during  which  period  he  once  visited  Madras ;  he  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  erudite  of  his  class,  but  retains  too  much  of  his 
Burmese  character  to  hope  for  any  employment  except  in  the  department  of 
literature." 


THE  NATIVE  LOVER'S  SONG. 

How  can  I  fail  to  love  thee  ? 

The  tun,  that  saw  aa  wed. 
Still  from  bit  throne  above  rae 
'  His  warming  beams  doth  shed  ^ 
The  stars  that  wove  the  ckain 

That  bath  together  bound  us, 
Still  in  the  skies  remain, 

And  pour  their  light  around  us. 

How  can  I  USX  to  love  thee, 

Sweet  flower  of  beauty  bright? 
O  !  may  the  sun  above  me 

Appear  without  his  light, 
And  stara  lose  all  their  beams, 

When  love  for  thee  shall  part — 
(How  drear  th*  idea  seems  !}— 

From  this  devoted  heart. 

How  can  I  fail  to  love  thee  ? 

Beneath  the  stars  and  sun. 
Can  I  a  treacher  prove  me, 

And  where  for  refuge  run? 
No— like  their  light,  whose  flow 

Ceases  or  slackens  never, 
My  love  for  thee  shall  glow 

Tlius  in  my  heart  for  ever.  KAsiraASAO  GaosH. 
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ATHENS  AND  ATTICA.^ 

This  volume  contains  an  account  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  residence  al 
Athens  and  Attica,  during  1832  and  1833.  We  opened  it  with  expecta- 
tions of  pleasure  and  instruction,  which  have  not  been  disappointed ;  the 
academical  reputation  of  the  writer,  whose  name  has  long  been  familiar  to 
every  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  a  guarantee  for  novelty 
of  research,  and  learning  and  ingenuity  of  illustration.  His  Journey  in 
Greece,  of  which  a  portion  only  is  now  given  to  the  public,  presents 
nothing  in  common  with  the  frivolous  journals  that  issue  from  the  press ; 
it  is  not  a  '^  Saunter  in  Greece,"  but  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  a 
very  acute  and  enthusiastic  scholar.  Forsaking  the  beaten  paths  of  other 
travellers,  along  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  most  skilful  to  col- 
lect anything  new  or  valuable,  Mr.  Wordswortli  has  applied  himself  to  the 
illustration  of  the  poetry,  history,  and  oratory  of  Greece.  In  this  delight- 
ful labour,  his  early  and  zealously  pursued  classical  studies  afford  him  im- 
portant aid,  and  in  this  volume  he  has  turned  the  lamp  of  his  learning  upon 
many  a  monument  of  antiquity,  before  indistinctly  visible ;  and  has  decy- 
phered,  so  to  speak,  many  inscriptions,  which  years  had  rendered  almost 
illegible ;  and  he  has  done  this  with  a  poetical  warmth  and  earnestness  of 
feeling,  not  unworthy  a  relation  of  the  author  of  the  Excursion,  Every- 
where, he  beholds  the  past  living  in  the  present :  in  the  Albanian  women 
standing  before  their  cottage-doors,  with  their  braided  locks  falling  over 
tlieir  backs  in  two  streams,  he  sees  a  realization  of  the  sculptured  deities 
of  Greece,— 

Candida  dividud  coUa  tegente  com^ —Otid. 

In  passing  over  the  glorious  plain  of  Marathon,  which  presents  a  diy 
and  melancholy  aspect,  cheered  only  at  long  intervals  by  a  stunted  wikl- 
pear  tree,  the  line  of  Aristophanes,  in  the  FespiCy  where  he  mentions  the 
victory  to  have  commenced  in  the  evening,  affords  an  interesting  illustration : 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Gods,  we  routed  them  towards  the  erening. 
The  hour  of  the  day,  combined  with  the  situation  of  the  plain,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  suggests,  may  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  for  then  the  full  brightness  of  a  burning  Grecian  sun  would  have 
shone  into  the  eyes  of  the  Persian  soldiers,  whose  conical  tiara  gave  very 
inadequate  shelter  from  its  rays.f  Standing  upon  the  hill  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, the  full  power  and  expressive  eloquence  of  St.  Paul's  address  to  the 
Athenians  is  vividly  felt.  From  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  he  might 
welt,  therefore,  and  with  peculiar  propriety,  lookini;  down  upon  the  statues 

•  Athens  and  Attica.  Journal  of  a  Residoice  there.  By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth.  M.A. 
I^^low  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School.    London,  1836.     Murray. 

t  *'  The  plain  of  Marathon  has  no  hedges  and  few  prominent  objecu  of  any  kind;— there  are  some 
low  pines  by  the  sea-shore ;  and,  occasionally,  there  is  a  small  chapel  in  ruins,  rising  out  of  the  platau 
There  is  no  house  visible  except  on  the  inland  skirts  of  the  plain ;  and  a  few  peasants  ploughing  at  a 
distance,  with  their  slow  teams  of  small  oxen,  are  the  only  living  creatures  to  be  seen.  In  this  levd 
soliury  place,  tht  eye  is  naturally  arrested  by  one  oliject,  which  raises  itself  above  the  surface  of  the 
plain,  more  ccmspicuously  than  any  thing  else.  That  object  is  the  Tumulus  which  covers  the  ashes  of 
those  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathuu/' 
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and  temples  glittering  around  him,  exclaim  :  **  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious !"  The  temple  of  the 
Cumenides  was  below  him,  the  Parthenon  of  Minerva  facing  him  above ; 
before  him  rose  the  bronze  colossus  of  Minerva,  threatening  with  spear  and 
shield  from  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  In  the  presence  of  such  objects  as 
these,  he  declared  to  the  wondering  Athenians,  that  they  ought  not  to  think 
the  Godhead  '^  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's 
device."  At  almost  every  step,  he  thus  finds  something  to  elucidate,  and, 
amongst  the  most  delightful  dreams  of  his  journey,  must  have  been  those 
suggested  by  the  Grotto  on  Mount  Hymettus,  which,  not  without  reason, 
he  conjectures  to  be  the  same  dedicated  to  Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  the  Pas- 
toral Apollo,  to  which  Plato  in  his  childhood  was  carried  by  his  parents,  who 
made  an  offering  for  him  to  the  deities  of  the  place.  "  Here,"  says  the 
traveller,  **Time  has  exerted  no  power.  The  integrity  of  the  Grotto  has 
not  been  impaired  by  lapse  of  years.  When  left  alone  in  the  faint  light 
of  this  cavern,  and  while  looking  on  these  inscriptions,  which  declare  the 
former  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  on  the  basins  scooped  in  the  rock,  from 
which  the  sacred  libations  were  made,  and  the  limpid  well  in  the  cave's 
recess — ^with  no  other  object  about  you  to  disturb  the  impression  which  these 
produce — you  might  fancy  some  shepherd  of  this  part  of  Attica  had  just 
left  the  spot,  and  that  he  would  return  before  evening  from  his  neighbouring 
sheep-fold  on  Hymettus,  with  an  offering  to  Pan  from  his  flock,  or  with  the 
spoils  of  his  mountain-chase,  or  with  the  first  flowers  which  at  this  season  of 
the  year  have  just  peeped  forth  in  his  rural  garden."  The  classical  reader 
will  remember  a  picturesque  description  of  a  similar  cave — nymfharum 
domus  —  in  the  romance  of  Longus.  This  is  the  true  and  abiding 
charm  of  travelling  in  Greece ;  while  modern  cities  change  continually, 
Antiquity  alone  is  ever  the  same ; .  and  the  tourist,  who  wends  his  way  along 
the  mule-path  from  Athens  to  Laureum,  is  struck  by  the  deep-worn  tracks 
of  the  wheels,  which,  so  many  centuries  ago,  groaned  beneath  the  treasure 
from  those  celebrated  mines ;  and,  while  gazing  upon  the  impressions  still 
visible  of  the  round  shields  once  attached  to  the  eastern  front  of  the  Par- 
thenon, he  will  enter  more  fully  than  he  ever  did  before  into  the  prayer  of 
their  tenderest  tragic  poet,  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  chorus,  whose 
eyes  were  at  the  moment  directed  towards  these  shields: — 

May  my  spear  idle  lie,  and  spiders  spin 

Tlieir  webs  about  it !     May  I,  oh  may  I,  pass 

My  hoary  age  in  peace  ! 

llien  let  me  cbaunt  my  melodies,  and  crown 

My  grey  hairs  ivith  a  cbaplet ! 

And  let  me  hang  a  Tbracian  target  high 

Upon  the  peristyle  of  dread  Minxbta*s  fane  ! 

Mr.  Wordsworth  supplies  another  illustration  of  Euripides,  from  the  same 
temple.  Agave,  in  the  BacchcBy  carrying  tlie  head  of  Pentheus,  cries  out, 
in  her  madness,  for  Pentheus  himself: 
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That  on  the  triglypbs  I  maj  plant 

Here  this  grira  Hon*s  head,  my  jvpoW  to^y* 

"  The  marble  lion-head  antefixa,"  he  says,  "  which  still  terminate  the 
northern  angles  of  the  western  pediments  of  the  Panthenon,  show  Euripides^ 
in  the  delineation  of  this  character,  to  have  kept  in  view  one  of  the  most 
natural  and  pathetic  elements  of  madness— namely,  its  partial  saneness  and 
sense  of  propriety,'* — ^that  element,  which  Shakspeare  has  wrought  out  with 
such  inimitable  force.  The  Parthenon,  from  its  elevated  position,  com- 
manded views  of  surpassing  variety  and  beauty ;  the  farms  and  vineyards  of 
Colonos  and  Achamae,  with  troops  of  husbandmen  studding  the  fields,  and 
processions  of  triumph  gleaming  along  the  shady  paths.  These  scenes  have 
faded,  and  nothing  is  now  seen  but  a  solitary  Albanian  peasant,  following 
his  mule  laden  with  wood,  or  the  glittering  grove  of  olives;  marking  the 
spot  where  the  voice  of  Plato  charmed  the  disciples  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  very  ingeniously  shown  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  upon  the  Grecian  theatre  :  with  the  splendour  of  the  Parthenon 
and  Acropolis  above  them^ — ^the  beautiful  vale  of  the  Ilyssus  beneath,  under 
a  sky  of  infinite  purity  and  sweetness,  and  an  atmosphere  refreshed  by  a 
delightful  wind  from  the  sea, — in  such  a  situation,  sat  the  admiring  thousands 
of  Athens,  following  with  eyes  and  ears  the  windings  of  many  a  romantic 
tale ;  now  weeping  with  Euripides,  now  ravished  by  Sophocles ;  now  trem- 
bling beneath  the  thunder  of  JBschylus,  now  intoxicated  with  the  rich  and 
poetic  mirth  and  abandonment  of  Aristophanes.  Hence  the  exclamation  of 
an  ancient  writer,  that  the  city  drank  oblivion  from  public  spectacles,  and 
that  even  the  pains  of  hunger  yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  lyre.  All  the  dra- 
matic poets  availed  themselves  of  these  sources  of  imagery  and  metaphor;  and 
none  more  frequently  than  ^schylus.  So,  too,  when  Sophocles,  in  the  AJax^ 
speaks  of  the  %Xuf»  ^Xaf/nf,  the  glorious  Salamis,  dwelling  upon  the  wave, 
he  required  no  scene-painter  to  illustrate  the  picture — nature  had  done  it  for 
him ;  and  the  spectator  had  only  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  west,  and  be- 
hold the  peaks  of  Salamis  piercing  the  horizon.  To  the  peculiar  facilities 
afforded  by  the  situation  of  Uie  theatre,  Mr.  Wordsworth  refers  those  daring 
sallies  of  Aristophanes,  that  dwindle  into  obscurity  under  the  pen  of  the 
modem  translator.  **  How,"  he  asks,  **  in  the  confinement  of  a  modem 
theatre,  oould  we  imagine  a  Tr)'gaeus  soaring  above  the  sea,  in  an  aerial 
excursion  ?  There  his  journey  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical 
process  of  ropes  and  pullies,  and  would  be  baffled  by  the  resistance  of  the 
roof.  But,  in  the  Athenian  theatre,  the  sky  itself  was  then  visible,  whither 
he  was  mounting,  and  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  nmple  machinery  of 
the  imagination  of  the  spectators.  How,  again,  in  a  modern  theatre, 
could  the  Birds  be  imagined  to  build  their  aerial  city  ?  How  oould  the  Clouds 
have  come  sailing  on  tlie  stage  from  the  height  of  a  neighbouring  Pames  ? 
How,  in  such  a  position,  could  the  future  minister  of  Athens  survey  from 
the  stage,  as  he  did,  the  natural  map  of  his  own  future  domains,  the 
Agora,  the  harbours,  and  the  Pnyx,  and  all  the  tributary  islands  lying  in 
a  group  around  him  ?" 
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But  there  is  one  more  place  in  Athens,  which  we  would  gladly  visit 
before  we  part  with  the  reader  —  that  place  where  Demosthenes  and 
^schines  contended  for  the  mastery,  and  which  was  trodden  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  with  enthusiasm  equal  to  our  own — we  allude  to  the  Pnyx,  a 
name  which  transports  the  mind  into  the  brightest  period  of  Grecian  intel- 
lecty  and  calls  up  before  us  the  Thunderer  wielding  from  the  block  of  stone, 
which  formed  his  rostrum,  the  passions  of  that  fierce  democracy,  which 
was  scattered  before  him  in  tlie  open  field,  whose  area,  comprising  more 
than  twelve  thousand  square  yards,  was  capable  of  containing  all  the  free 
citizens  of  Athens.  It  was  preparatory  to  these  tumultuous  meetings,  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  by  Quinctilian  to  have  wandered  along  the  shores  of 
Pbalerum,  teaching  himself  from  the  dashing  waves  of  the  iEgean,  which 
roared  at  his  feet,  to  look  unawed  upon  the  tempest  of  the  popular  assembly.* 
The  Pnyx  still  presents  much  of  its  original  appearance,  and  the  remarks 
we  have  already  applied  to  the  Grecian  theatre  bear,  with  still  greater 
power,  upon  its  position.  The  orator  was  surrounded  with  the  mightiest 
and  most  effective  instruments  of  popular  eloquence, — ^the  sky  of  Attica 
was  above  his  head,  the  soil  of  Attica  beneath  his  feet,  the  sea  of  Attica 
rolling  behind  him ;  thus  it  was  that,  from  the  Beroa,  he  appealed  to  the 
elements,  and  shook  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  with  his  sublime  invocation 
to  the  Earth  and  Gods :  ^'  a  Tn  m<  Gmi  !"  Lord  Chatham's  famous  allusion 
to  the  tapestry,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  not  more  touching  or  appro- 
priate. If  he  sought  to  arouse  the  dignity,  to  kindle  the  valour,  of  his 
audience,  he  could  point  to  the  Island  of  Salamis ;  was  the  commerce  of 
Athens  threatened  by  a  foreign  invader? — the  Piraeus,  with  its  sounds 
of  life  and  industry,  its  crowded  arsenals,  and  its  thousand  sails,  answered 
the  summons.  Did  he  seek  to  inflame  their  patriotism — ^to  elevate  their 
pride — to  flatter  their  vanity  ? — ^the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  costly 
treasures  of  the  Agora,  were  within  their  view.  Thus  was  this  mighty 
patriot  enabled  to  rein  in,  or  to  excite,  the  humorous  fickleness  and  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Athenian  multitude ;  thus  was  he  enabled  to  pour  forth  strains 
of  majestic  power,  which  still  retain  their  life  and  vigour  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  from  which  Oratory,  in  all  countries,  has  gathered  some  of  its 
noblest  passages.  He  has  had  Cicero  for  a  disciple,  yet  he  stands  alone ; 
unsurpassed ;  unequalled.     Other  giants  have  arisen  ;   other  thunderers  have 

•  We  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  in  a  Note,  the  foUowing  lively  and  graphic  description :  "  The 
aeenca  deiaibed  at  taking  place  oo  this  spot,  gain  much  in  disUnctncn  ftrom  local  iUustnUion.  Placed 
when  weare  now,  we  maj  imagine  DicawpoUa,  in  the  Aristophanic  play  of  the  AdmmUm§,  axrfring 
bare  early  fai  the  morning,  takfaig  hli  leat  oo  one  of  theie  lime-«toae  steps,  and  speculating  oo  the 
Agava  beneath  htm,  where  the  Legists  are  chasing  the  stragglen  with  their  vermOlion  coloured  ropes. 
The  Prytanet  appear  l^om  the  Agorai  they  ascend  theslopeof  the  Pnyx  t  a  contest  takes  place  for  the 
fliat  aeata  corered  with  planks,  and  perhaps  with  cushions,  at  the  base  of  the  stone  rostrum,  round  wliich 
are  ranged  the  bowmen  of  the  Scythian  police.  The  citiaens,  equipped  with  slaiT  and  cloak,  are  seated 
osi  this  elevated  area  of  the  Pnyx.  The  lustrations  are  performed.  The  herald  comes  forward  to  invite 
the  future  orator  to  speak;  and  questions  circulate  among  the  audience,  what  orator  will  put  on  the 
crown,  and  who  now  enjoys  the  sway  of  the  Bema,  of  that  sfanple  block  of  stone,  the  poliUcal 
tMfm\tt  ^  Greece;  whac  wiU  be  the  sut>)ect  of  his  harangue,  to  recommend  a  war  or  a  new  tribute. 
All  which  speculations,  being  made  under  the  open  sky,  may  be,  in  a  moment,  terminated  by  a  single 
dropof  rain  producing  the  annooneement— 

'  A  portent !  and  I  felt  a  drop  of  rain. 

Achanu  171. 
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terrified  the  world ;  but  no  arm  has  launched  those  bolts;  no  hand  has  bent 
that  bow. 

If  our  rapidly  contrasting  space  did  not  forbid  the  attempt,  we  might  fur- 
nish many  other  illustrations  of  ancient  literature,  neither  less  original  nor 
instructive ;  but  we  proceed,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  one  or  two  sketches  of 
a  lighter,  and  to  the  general  reader,  perhaps,  of  a  more  attractive  character. 
Xenophon's  picture  of  the  interior  of  an  Armenian  dwelling  was  recalled 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  memory  by  the  Albanian  cottage,  in  which  he  passed 
an  evening,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  lively  sketch. 

Our  cottage  consists  of  one  room,  with  a  clay-floor  and  thatched  roof.  At 
one  end  of  it,  near  the  middle  of  the  wall,  on  the  ground,  a  fire  is  blazing  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  wood  to  welcome  our  arrival.  At  one  side  of  the  fire,  our 
paplomas  (equivalent  to  the  ancient  vr^itfMtra)  are  strewed,  which  in  the 
day  time  serve  for  saddles,  and  for  couches  by  night.  The  fire  is  employed  io 
boiling  some  rice  for  our  repast.  On  the  other  side  of  it  sit  two  Albanian 
women,  twirling  their  spindles,  and  occasionally  uttering  a  few  syllables,  before 
they  put  between  their  teeth  the  flax  which  is  to  be  wound  upon  thespiodle. 
Another  is  engaged  in  kneading  some  cakes,  which  are  inserted  in  the  wood 
ashes  of  the  fire,  and  thus  baked.  The  master  of  the  house  stands  at  the  door, 
with  hb  scarlet  skull  cap  on  his  head,  a  belt  girding  his  white  cotton  tuoic, 
over  which  he  wears  a  shorter  vest  of  woollen,  thick  woollen  gaiters,  and  san- 
dals, consisting  merely  of  a  sole  of  untanned  leather,  tied  with  leathern 
thongs  over  the  instep.  About  him  are  some  children,  whose  necks  glitter  with 
gilded  coins  strung  into  a  necklace.  On  the  wall  of  the  cottage  bangs  a  loom 
(f(y«Affdv)»  which  has  probably  not  altered  its  form  since  the  contest  of  Minent 
with  Arachne :  near  it  are  some  bins  filled  with  the  acorns  of  the  Balania  oak, 
which  are  exported  for  dyeing.  There  are  also,  lying  near  them,  some  silk 
works  {kukhXio).,  from  which  the  silk  (^fr«Si)  is  soon  to  be  unwound,  and  some 
husks  of  the  cotton  plant  bursting  with  their  snow-white  contents.  As  the 
night  comes  on,  these  objects  about  us  are  only  dimly  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  our  fire :  no  other  light  is  provided.  Ere  long,  all  the  children  of  the  family 
are  laid  side  by  side  on  one  mantle  on  the  floor,  at  the  more  distant  end  of  the 
apartment.  The  master  of  the  house  terminates  this  domestic  series,  which 
consists  of  ten  persons.  Sleep  soon  comes  and  strings  the  whole  family  toge- 
ther, like  a  row  of  beads,  in  one  common  slumber.  Further  beyond  them,  and 
separated  from  the  family  by  a  low  partition,  is  the  place  allotted  to  the  irra- 
tional members  of  the  household.  The  fowls  come  there  from  the  open  air 
to  roost  on  the  transverse  rafters  of  the  roof;  the  ox  stands  there  at  his  man- 
ger, and  eats  his  evening  meal ;  and  the  white  faces  of  the  three  asses,  belong- 
ing to  the  family,  are  seen  peering  out  of  the  darkness,  and  bending  nearly  over 
their  sleeping  master  and  his  children.  The  time  and  place,  the  group  and 
glimmering  light,  remind  one  of  a  more  solemn  scene  —  of  a  Christmas 
praesepe :  such,  for  instance,  as  would  have  come  from  the  vigorous  and  rustic 
pencil  of  Bassano* — ^p.  34. 

The  present  condition  and  pro.spects  of  Greece  cannot  be  regarded  with- 
out an  anxious  interest,  and  the  hope  that  the  Muse  and  the  Grace  may  yet 
return  to  a  land,  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  seems  to  have  been  consecra- 
ted for  their  peculiar  home.  War  and  internal  dissentions  have  dealt  hardly 
with  it;  during  Mr.  Wordsworth's  residence,  it  was  almost  a  wildemcai, 
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and  he  travelled  for  two  days  along  the  road  from  Athens  to  Sunimn,  with- 
out meeting  five  persons ;  the  shepherds,  who  kept  their  flocks  upon  the  hills, 
fled  at  his  approach ;  and  almost  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  dreariness  of 
the  scene,  was  the  moaning  of  the  wintry  wind  in  the  pine-trees.  Athens,  it- 
self, was  in  ruins;  the  streets  nearly  deserted:  the  houses  unroofed;  one 
church  alone  existing  in  which  service  was  performed  ;  and  all  the  inhabited 
dwellings  consisting  only  of  a  few  new  wooden  houses,  one  or  two  of  stron- 
ger construction,  and  the  two  lines  of  planked  sheds  forming  the  bazaar,  of 
which  a  description  is  given  in  a  later  part  of  the  volume. 

The  bazar  or  market  of  Athens  is  a  long  street,  which  is  now  the  only  one 
there  of  any  importance.     It  hits  no  foot-pavement;  there  is  a  gutter  in  the 
centre,  down  which,  in  this  wintry  weather,  the  water  runs  in  copious  torrents. 
The  houses  are  generally  patched  together  with  planks  and  plaster.     Looking 
up  the  street,  yon  command  a  view  of  the  commodities  with  which  this  Athenian 
market  is  now  supplied.    Barrels  of  black  caviar,  small  pocket  looking-glasses 
in  red  paste-board  cases,  onions,  tobacco  piled  up  in  brown  heaps,  black  olives, 
figs  strung  together  upon  a  rush,  pipes,  with  amber  mouth- pieces  and  brown 
cIhv  howls,  rich  stuffs,  and  silver  chased  pistols,  dirks,  belts,  and  embroidered 
waistcoats— these  are  the  varied  objects  which  a  rapid  glance  of  this  street  pre- 
sents to  the  spectator.     The  objects  which  are  not  to  be  found  here,  as  well  as 
those  which  are,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  this  description.  Here  there  are  no 
books,  no  lamps,  no  windows,  no  carriages,  no  newspapers,  no  post-ofBcc.     The 
letters  which  arrived  here  a  few  days  since  from  Napoli,  after  having  been  pub- 
licly cried  in  the  streets,  if  they  were  not  claimed  by  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  were  committed  to  the  flames.    Such  is  the  present  state  of 
Athens,  as  far  as  its  streets  speak  of  its  condition.    This  city  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.    All  the  other   continental  towns  of  Greece  south  of 
Thermopylae,  are  independent  of  Turkey.     Strange  it  is,  that  of  all  the  towns 
of  southern  Greece,  a  distinction  of  this  kind  should  have  been  reserved  for 
Athens  !  such,  however,  is  the  case.    The  Muezzin   still  mounts  the  scaffold 
in  the  bazar  here,  to  call  the  Mussulman  to  prayer  at  the  stated  hours.    A  few 
Turks  still  doze  in  the  archways  of  the  Acropolis,  or  recline  while  smoking 
their  pipes,  and  leaning  with  their  backs  against  the  rusty  cannon  which  are 
planted  on  the  battlements  of  its  walls.    The  Athenian  peasant,  as  he  drives  his 
laden  mule  from  Hymettus  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  town,  still  flings 
bis  small  bundle  of  thyme  and  brushwood  from  the  load  which  he  brings  on  his 
mule's  back,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Mussulman  toll-gatherer,  who  sits  at  that 
entrance  of  the  town ;  and,  a  few  days  ago,  the  cannon  of  the  Acropolis  fired 
the  signal  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Turkish  Ramazan — the  last  which  will 
ever  be  celebrated  in  Athens."— p.  24?. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  picture  with  the  present  state  of  the 
city,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  by  a  gentleman  named 
Bracebridge,  in  April  of  the  present  year.  From  this  communication  we 
learn,  that  the  antiquities  of  the  city  are  undergoing  careful  examination, 
and  that  the  masses  originally  brought  for  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon, 
have  been  found  scattered  about,  together  with  what  is  not  unappropriately 
called  the  "  workshop"  of  the  Parthenon.  Some  blocks  even  have  been  disco- 
vered which  belonged  to  the  old  Hecatompedon,  besides  a  number  of  bronze, 
pottery,  and  marble  fragments,  to«rether  with  burnt-wood^  which  can  be 
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attributed  onfj  Uy  an  era  of  distinction^  pre^eiling  the  buildiiyg  of  tliat  spfea* 
did  fabric.  But  the  great  discovery^  he  obscryes,  is  the  long-lost  temple 
of  the  Wingless  Victory^  ineonrectly  proDOuneed  by  Wheler  to  be  of  the 
Doric  order,  whereas  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Ionic,  and  built  of  Pen- 
telie  marble.  Its  situation  perfectly  eoinrides  with  the  description  of 
Pausanias.  Two  sarcq>hagi,  of  considerable  excellence,  ha^e  been  very 
recently  discorered,  near  the  modem  mint.  The  improrement  of  the  city 
advances  slowly.  The  mint,  royal  stables^  a  hospital,  and  a  barrack,  are 
the  only  important  pablic  buildings  hitherto  erected.  The  new  palace,  com- 
menced two  months  ago  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  is  likely  to  become  an  orna- 
ment to  the  place.  Large  houses  are  rising,  and  the  price  of  ground  in- 
creases with  the  spirit  of  speculation ;  land,  in  a  good  situation,  has  lately 
been  sold  at  the  rate  of  <£*J,200  and  £'i,300  per  acre  ;  three  large  streets, 
the  Adrian,  Athena,  and  Mo\\\^  have  been  evened.  The  modem  German 
style,  as  might  be  expected,  principally  prevails ;  while  many  of  the  inferior 
houses  are  constructed  upon  the  principle  adopted  at  Constantinople.  It  is 
matter  of  congratulation  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  that  the  un- 
sightly red  bricks  of  England  are  not  yet  introduced.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  has  also  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  walls  of  the  old 
town.  Athens  now  measures  in  its  diameter  about  a  mile  and  a-half,  with 
a  population  of  15,000.  Water  is  pore  and  abundant  Of  the  300 
churches  in  Athens,  almost  all  are  in  mins.  There  are  symptoms  of  life  once 
more  at  the  Pireus,  and  the  dock-yard  at  Poros  shows  signs  of  activity. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  moral  and  social  amelioration  of  the  people  will 
keep  pace  with  these  evidences  of  animation.  The  trial  by  jury  is  growing 
into  esteem ;  industry  begins  to  be  general,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  by  an  English  company,  is  calculated  to  promote  agriculture, 
by  supplying  capital,  the  want  of  which  is  amongst  its  chief  opponents. 
From  personal  inspection,  combined  with  the  experience  of  respectable  resi- 
dents, Mr.  Bracebridgft  is  of  opinion,  that  Greece  holds  out  to  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  Englishman,  more  decided  advantages  than  Canada  or 
Australia.  The  capital  of  the  emigrant  should  not  be  less  than  £1,500  or 
or  jC2,000,  upon  which  he  may  look  for  an  immediate  return  of  ten  per 
cent.  With  such  inducements,  who  would  hesitate  between  the  woods  of 
America,  and  the  olive  groves  of  Attica? 


G  H  U  Z  Z  U  L. 

{From  the  Ptrdan. ) 
Wow  by  thy  charms,  my  soul  in  chain% 

Bowed  down  by  sorrows,  pines  away : 
Thousayest,  **  For  thee  but  Deatli  remains; 

Arise,  and  fly  his  fatal  &way.*' 

Yet,  by  the  brows  that  arch  thine  eye. 

That  forehead's  conquering  brows,  I  swear, 

*Twere  dearer  far  for  me  to  die. 

Stretched  at  thy  feet,  than  yield  my  Fair. 

My  b'ght  of  days  is  turned  to  shade. 

Black,  as  thy  ringlets*  ebon  flow; 
And  Aliacarif  by  those  I ip«i  betrayed, 

No  sweet  sio  sweet  as  their*s  can  know. 
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THE  PARIAHS  AND  INFERIOR  CASTES  OF  INDIA. 

Thb  degraded  state  in  which  a  very  hurge  portion  of  the  natives  of  our 
Eastern  empire  are  doomed  to  kmguish,  is  little  known  or  understood  in 
Europe,  firen  a  very  considerable  number  of  intelligent  p^sons,  who  have 
resided  many  yeara  in  British  India,  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  outcasts  whom  they  employ  in  their  service;  and  when  this 
knowledge  has  been  Obtained,  it  is  dificult  to  many  to  enter  into,  and  sympa- 
thise with,  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  upon  a  subject  so  revolting  to  those 
who  have  been  tanght  to  consider,  that*  in  the  eye  of  the  Creator,  all  men  are 
equal.  In  order,  however,  to  stand  high  in  tke  estimation  of  the  respectable 
classes  of  natives,  it  is  necessary  to  be  thorowghly  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Pariidis,  so  as  to  avoid  sharing  ^e  contamination  they  have 
incurred;  as  it  is  not  by  affording  oar  countenance  to  this  degraded  class  that 
vre  can  hope  to  raise  them  in  the  scde  of  created  beings  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
aasodatioD,  springing  either  from  benevolence  or  thoughtlessness,  on  the  part 
of  European  residents  in  India,  with  a  race  who  have  been  placed  by  coromoa 
consent  without  the  pale  of  society,  can  only  tend,  in  the  existing  state  of 
feeling,  to  wealien  our  iniuence.  We  must  try  other  means;  and  never  per- 
haps did  wrongs  cry  out  more  loudly  for  redress,  than  those  suffered  by  nume- 
rous tribes  of  unfortanate  beings,  bom  to  irretrievafole  infamy,  ibr  whom  in  this 
world  there  seems  to  be  no  rederoptioB.  It  is  bat  too  certain  that  these  wretched 
f>eople,  apparently  accursed  by  God  and  man,  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
hopeless  misery  of  their  lot,  contracted  many  abominable  and  dis^sting  habitfi» 
which  render  them  objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  seem  to  justify 
the  scorn  in  which  they  are  held.  No  more  abject  slavery  was  ever  imposed 
upon  man,  than  that  to  which  a  portion,  said  to  comprehend  a  iftli  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  have  been  condemned. 

In  order  to  give  as  dear  a  notion  as  circumstances  will  admit,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Pariahs,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  consulted  a  gentleman  who 
has  made  the  subject  his  study,  and  has  been  furnished  by  him  with  some 
original  information  of  a  highly  interesting  nature,  which  gives  a  melancholy 
picuu^  of  the  state  of  the  Hindoo  outcasts,  and  which  shews  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  oi  their  lot. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  persons  that  the  word  Parimhis  derived  or  cerrupted 
from  Puharree  or  Puharri^ak,  which  signifies  a  *  hill-man,*  or  *  mountaineer.* 
The  hill-men  throughout  India  are  all  Hindoos,  and  are  considered  to  be,  on 
very  reasonable  grounds,  the  aborigines  of  the  soil :  they  have  not,  however, 
adopted  the  Brahminical  tenets^  and  are  untrammelled  by  the  distinctions  of 
caste,  entertaining  few  pr^udices,  and  caring  little  what  they  eat  or  drink ; 
Besh  and  intoxicating  liquors  being  eagerly  sought  by  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  of  such  indulgences.  These  men  are  despised  by  the 
natives  of  the  plains,  and  their  contemptuous  expressions,  when  speaking  of 
these  eaters  of  beef,  have  led  Europeans  to  suppose  that  all  who  so  defiled 
themselves  were  considered  P«rtai«.  The  phrase  Pariah'yiUy  a  term  which  is 
used  to  designate  degraded  caste,  is  seldom  or  ever  employed  by  the  natives  ia 
their  conversation  with  each  other ;  but  in  speaking  to  persons  little  versed  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  they  are  in  the  habk  of  applying  it  to 
those  without  the  pale  of  their  society,  encouraging  their  auditors  to  do  the 
same ;  and  hence,  in  Calcutta  especially,  and  its  vicinity,  the  term  Puharriyak, 
contracted  into  Pariah^  has  been  bestowed  by  Europeans  upon  all  outcasts 
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from  the  respectable  members  of  the  Hindoo  persuasion.    The  early  settlers  in 
the  Bengal  presidency  made  few  or  no  inquiries  concerning  the  distinctions  of 
caste,  which  is,  indeed,  very  little  understood  at  this  day  by  the  great  majorttjr 
of  the  British  residents  in  India,  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
possess  being,  in  a  manner,  forced  upon  them  by  collisions  amongst  tbetr  ser- 
vants, who  never  can  be  well  regulated  unless  the  master  be  acquainted  with 
the  distinctions  between  them.     There  are  many  military  men,  and  a  few  civi* 
lians  (although  the  latter  class  are  usually  better  instructed  in  the  dustoor,  or 
customs  of  the  country),  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  diffe- 
rent castes  to  which  the  servants  in  their  employ  belong ;  and  it  is  even  said  of 
some,  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  distinction  between  the  Mahomedaa  and 
the  Hindoo.    Persons  of  this  description  will  give  a  hookum  (or  order)  for  a 
khidmutghar  (a  table-attendant)  to  be  entertained,  without  troubling  themselves 
for  a  moment  about  his  caste  or  tenets;  he  may  be  a  Mugh,  a  dirty-looking, 
loathsome  animal  from  the  coast  of  Chittagong,  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
Anglo-Indian  and  Indo-British  houses  in  Calcutta,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  or  a  Mater,  ue.  Pariah.    Such  an  abomination  was 
common  in  Calcutta  in  earlier  days,  when  Mussulman  attendants  refused  to 
place  a  ham  upon  their  ujasters'  tables;  and  even  at  the  present  era,  occasional 
instances  of  similar  disregard  of  native  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  fd 
palaces.    Strangers  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  country,  and  even  when  par- 
tially informed  of  the  prevailing  prejudices,  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  incon- 
venient restriction,  are  apt  to  commit  many  grievous  errors  at  the  outset  of 
their  career  in  India.    Many  also  entertain  so  contemptuous  an  opinion  of  the 
|>eople  with  whom  they  live,  that  they  purposely  run  counter  to  all  their  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  without  considering  that  they  bring  themselves  into  dis- 
repute by  such  conduct     So  long  as  the  engine  of  caste  is  kept  up  and  cherihhed 
by  the  natives  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  institutions  of  their  country,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  Europeans  to  respect  it,  so  far  as  to  avoid  giving  offence  by 
polluting  themselves  by  an  association  which  is  regarded  in  the  vilest  lighL 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  advantage  to  be  derived  from  understanding  and 
respecting  the  proper  distinctions  of  the  different  classes  of  menials  who  enter 
into  our  service,  as  relates  to  their  proper  ihakoors  (heads  of  the  doctrines 
they  subscribe  to),  than  Europeans  are  aware  of.     It  is  a  subject  which  tells 
politically,  physically,  morally,  and  socially. 

The  sepahis,  and  the  natives  at  large,  form  their  own  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ters of  their  officers  and  the  Europeans  who  may  be  placed  among  them,  gene^ 
rally,  from  the  rank  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  duties  to  be  performed 
amid  the  respective  castes  of  those  who  are  entertained  beneath  the  roof  of 
an  Ungrejf  BUhadoor  (a  high-sounding  title,  equivalent  to  our  English,  *  my 
lord');  while  the  higher,  and  consequently  the  more  respectable, the  caste  of 
his  servants,  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  sepahis,  the  natives  of  all  classes  around  him,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  by  his  own  se^rvants  themselves :  those  who  have  been  uplifted 
from  their  proper  sphere  being  apt  to  presume  upon  it,  and  to  think  contemp- 
tuously of  the  person  who  has  so  exalted  them.  The  menials  employed  in 
families- in  India,  particularly  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  where  the  trammels  of 
caste  are  infinitely  stronger,  more  annoying  and  oppressive,  than  in  the  other 
two,  should  consmt  both  of  Mahomedans  aud  Hindoos  of  various  ranks,  the 
climate  being  far  too  enervating  to  admit  of  Europeans  being  engaged  for  the 
duties  required,  or  even  Indo-Britons,  who  would  need  a  servant  each  to 
attend  upon  them.    They  who  are  desirous  to  adopt  the  orthodox  creed  of  the 
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country,  regardiDg  the  attendants  who  are  considered  the  mobt  eligible  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Tarious  duties  required  of  them,  should  select  the  following 
classes  of  servants,  belonging  to  the  under-mentioned  sects  or  religions.  A 
khansaman,  or  purveyor,  should  invariably  be  either  an  Indo-Portuguese,  or 
a  Mahommedan ;  if  the  latter  (and  the  former  is  not  commonly  found),  a 
Sbikh,  or  a  Pathan,  for,  if  not  exactly  castes,  there  are  great  distinctions 
amongst  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  in  India.  If  a  Shikh,  he  is  always  en* 
titled,  when  addressed  by  his  fellow  servants,  Skikk-^ee  ;  when  a  Pathan,  they 
hail  him  with  khan  sahib  ;  and  if  he  should  happen  (a  very  rare  occurrence)  to 
be  a  syud,  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet's  family,  he  is  complimented  by  his 
brethren  with  the  appellation  of  meer  sahib,  whenever  his  services  are  put  into 
requisition.  The  khansaman,  being  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  should 
always  be  a  respectable  person ;  and,  perhaps,  next  to  him,  the  peculiar  place 
occupied  by  the  cook  in  society  should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  although 
every  one  of  the  servants  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  viands  produced 
at  table,  ought  to  be  immaculate  as  regards  their  condition  in  life.  The  cook, 
or  bawurcheCf  as  he  is  teriped  in  India,  is  a  most  useful  and  important  per- 
sonage, and  his  title  of  honour,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tailor,  is  khuleefa  jee. 
In  the  primitive  states  of  society,  those  who  prepared  the  food  so  necessary  to 
sustain  life,  and  those  who  manufactured  fitting  covering  for  the  body,  were 
held  in  very  high  estimation,  and  the  respectability  of  their  character  is  recog- 
nized to  this  day  in  India.  Tailors  and  cooks,  while  holding  a  low  place  in 
Europe,  are,  in  Oriental  countries,  regarded  in  a  very  different  light,  it  being 
no  degradation  for  any  individual,  of  the  highest  rank,  to  perform  the  office  of 
cook  for  his  companions,  while  to  partake  of  food  prepared  by  a  person  who 
is  looked  upon  as  an  inferior,  in  consequence  of  some  polluting  taint,  would  be 
to  incur  the  same  loss  of  respectability.  As  no  high-caste  Hindoo  will  enter 
a  kitchen  desecrated  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  animals  he  holds  in  veneration,  if 
the  cook  should  not  belong  to  the  Moslem  persuasion,  he  must  of  necessity 
be  an  outcast  from  his  own  race,  and  the  least  fastidious  European,  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  these  unfortunate  people,  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
eating  the  viands  which  have  passed  through  their  hands. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Mahommedans  in  India,  tailors  were  persons 
wholly  unknown,  the  garments  worn  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  consisting 
only  of  one  or  more  lengths  of  muslin,  cotton,  cloth,  &c.,  folded  round  the 
figure ;  this  kind  of  drapery  is  still  retained  by  multitudes  of  Hindoos,  espe- 
cially in  Bengal,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  ample,  graceful,  and  becom. 
mg.  Many,  however,  have  adopted  the  Mussulmanee  vest  and  trowsers,  and, 
therefore,  tailors  have  sprung  up  amidst  the  followers  of  Brahma,  though 
assuredly  they  cannot  compete  with  their  Moslem  rivals.  The  abdars, 
or  butlers;  khidmutgars,  or  table-attendants;  the  hookah'burdah,  or  pipe- 
))earer ;  the  mussalchee,  or  scullion ;  and  the  moorghee^taUahf  employed 
to  look  after  the  fowls,  should  also  be  Mahommedans,  as  likewise  the 
bheestee,  or  water-carrier,  and  the  durwan,  who  acts  as  door-keeper;  the 
surwan,  or  camel-driver,  should  come  under  the  same  denomination,  and, 
in  order  to  be  most  perfectly  sans  reproche^  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  a 
Mahommedan/tfr£uA,  as  the  sweeper  of  the  floors  of  the  interior  apartments, 
instead  of  the  mater,  who,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  is  not 
kept  exclusively  for  out-door  work,  but  admitted  into  the  ihterior.  The 
presence  of  these  persons  is  considered  to  be  so  tainting  and  loathsome  by 
the  better  classes  of  natives,  that  it  is  supposed  to  contaminate  the  very 
carpets  and  mats  upon  which  they  tread ;  no  Hindoo  or  Mubsulman  of  the 
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least  respectability  would  entertain  thtfm,  and  if  ihey  were  to  presume  to 
touch  any  article  belonging  to  the  household  of  a^iative  prince,  they  would 
be  subjected  to  a  cruel  death.  In  some  European  families,  ntaien  are  employed 
in  looking  after  the  poultry-yard,  and  fattening  fowls  and  ducks ;  but,  though 
proverbially  unclean  feeders,  these  animals  are  considered  to  suffer  dreadful 
deterioration  when  purveyed  for  by  such  polluted  hands.  An  instance  of  the 
repugnance  and  horror  felt  by  the  superior  classes  of  the  people  of  India 
towards  mo^erf,  occurred  at  the  recent  execution  of  Nuwaub  Shumshoodeen,  at 
Delhi.  On  ascending  the  fatal  scaffold,  the  prince  cast  a  look  upon  the  person 
who  was  to  perform  the  last  dreadful  ceremony,  and  asked  if  he  were  a  maiet. 
These  were  stated  to  be  the  only  words  the  criminal  uttered,  and  it  is  tbove 
alone,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  his  class,  who  can  imagine 
the  thrill  of  horror  which  shook  his  soul,  when  he  learned  that  a  degraded 
creature,  a  being  only  known  to  him  by  name,  as  pariahs  are  never  allowed  to 
stand,  walk,  or  even  to  be  seen^  in  the  presence  of  the  great,  not  only  stood 
before  his  eyes,  but  would  in  another  moment  touch  a  person  hitherto  held 
so  sacred  from  all  contamination.  None  but  an  outcast  can  in  India  be  found 
to  perform  the  accursed  duty  delegated  to  an  executioner,  and  It  is  well  known 
that  sepahis,  whether  Brahmins  or  Mahommedans,  when  about  to  suffer  death 
upon  the  gallows,  will  often  request  and  obtain  permission  from  the  officers 
present,  to  adjust  the  fotal  cord  themselves,  rather  than  go  out  of  the  world 
polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  m&itr. 

In  Calcutta,  we  sometimes  see  the  situation  of  khansaman  filled  by  a  Parsee, 
'  or  fire-worshipper,  to  which  no  objection  exists  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  by 
whom  they  are  held  in  great  respect,  although  they  have  customs  which  do 
not  render  them  very  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The  number  who  follow  this 
faith,  on  the  Bengal  side  of  India,  is,  however,  so  small,  that  they  are  not  very 
generally  to  be  met  with,  and  in  Bombay,  where  they  are  more  numerous,  they 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  inadmissible,  especially  as  personal  attendants,  on 
account  of  one  particular  feature  of  their  religious  observances.  They  never 
remove  a  mualin  vest  worn  next  their  skin  until  it  actually  drops  off*,  bathing 
without  taking  it  ofl^  and  allowing  it  to  dry  upon  their  bodies,  where  it  remains 
day  and  night,  until  it  falls  piecemeal  away.  A  lady,  who  had  engaged  a 
young  boy  of  this  persuasion  as  a  page,  observing  one  day  the  disagreeable 
effluvia  which  proceeded  from  the  filthy  rags  he  persisted  in  wearing,  told  her 
ayah  to  hold  him,  while  she  cut  away  the  offending  garment  with  her  scissors. 
But  the  young  urchin,  after  many  struggles,  succeeded  in  breaking  loos^  ex- 
claiming at  the  same  time  that  he  should  become  an  outcast  from  his  brother- 
hood should  he  permit  such  an  outrage,  and  assuring  his  mistress  that  the  laws 
of  his  faith  required  that  his  under  vest  should  fall  of  itself  away,  and  not  be 
otherwise  removed  from  the  body !  Another  objection  to  the  employment  of 
Parsee  servants,  consists  in  their  unwillingness  to  snuff*  or  blow  out  a  candle, 
or  extinguish  the  fire.  Being  worshippers  of  the  element,  they  are  enjoined 
to  abstain  from  its  wilful  destruction,  and  though  the  simple  act  of  snuffing  a 
candle,  does  not  involve  more  than  a  chance  of  its  extinction,  they  entertain 
an  unwillingness  to  hazard  the  risk,  and  refuse  upon  that  plea. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  Mussulman  servants,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
the  ayah,  or  lady's  maid,  should  dther  be  a  native  Portuguese,  or  a  follower 
of  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  those  females,  who  are  content  to  allow  a  mairannee 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  are  considered,  both  by  the  natives  and  the 
few  Europeans  who  have  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  to  shew  a  lamentable  absence  of  propriety  and  respect 
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for  the  feelings  of  delicacy  which  ought  to  distinguish  their  sex.  Nothing,  it 
is  alleged,  iran  be  more  degradihg  than  the  circumstance,  for  were  the  husband^ 
and  brethren  of  these  outcasts  to  wait  behind  thdr  chairs  at  table,  the  disgrace 
incurred  could  be  scarcely  of  a  deeper  dye.  In  behalf  of  the  European  ladies, 
who  may  have  fallen  into  this  error,  it  must  be  said,  that  in  some  instances 
they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  scandal  which  it  creates ;  and  in  the  second, 
that  Portuguese  women  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  procure,  while  those  of 
the  Moslem  persuasion  who  go  out  to  senrice  are  usually  of  the  worst  descrip. 
tion. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged  against  pariahs  of  every  caste  and  grade, 
experience  of  many  will  prove  that  the  matrannees  are  at  least,  in  the  some 
instances,  reclaimable.  While  the  idle,  dirty,  and  profligate  Mussulmanee 
ayah,  will  desert  the  sick  chamber,  her  more  humble  assistant  is  in  attendance, 
and  if  it  can  be  permitted  to  employ  the  phrase,  retpectabley  to  women  of  this 
class,  those  of  good  conduct  will  not  be  less  decent  in  their  habits  and  their 
manners  than  a  European  servant,  while  there  b  a  much  better  chance  of  their 
keeping  themselves  aloof  from  the  males  of  the  family,  and  preserving  their 
fidelity  to  their  husbands,  than  can  be  hoped  for  in  a  Mussulmanee  woman> 
who,  with  her  veil,  usually  discards  every  idea  of  chastity.  She  is,  besides, 
so  very  frequently  absent  without  leave,  as  to  compel  her  mistress,  in 
some  measure,  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  the  person  in  attendance,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  Christian  lady  always  to  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  an 
unjust  and  inhuman  opinion,  which  man  in  bis  folly  has  created  and  support- 
ed, from  following  those  purer  dictates,  which  emanate  from  a  righteous  God, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The  female  servants  attached  to  a  European 
establishment  in  India  are  few,  compared  with  the  mates.  In  many  families^ 
however,  the  <Myii,  or  wet-nurse,  is  indispensable ;  native  Portuguese  women 
have  the  preference;  but  such  a  person  is  difficult  to  find.  It  is  not  easy  to 
procure  a  good  substitute,  since  the  Mussulmanee  women,  who  seek  service, 
where  they  mix  and  mingle  with  the  male  domestics,  are  seldom,  as  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  remark,  good  for  any  thing.  It  would  be  about  as  fair 
to  judge  of  the  whole  female  community  of  England  by  the  degraded  classes  of 
their  sex,  as  to  form  our  opinion  of  that  of  India  by  the  women  who  seek  ser- 
vice in  European  families.  Matrannees  are  sometimes  entertained  as  wet- 
nurses,  but  such  a  practice  is  very  objectionable,  it  being  gravely  asserted  by 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  all  Pariahs  whatsoever 
will  eat  of  carrion,  and  indeed  consider  it  as  one  of  the  duties  enjoined  by 
their  particular  religious  tenets,  to  partake  occasionally  of  the  vilest  repasts: 
swallowing  both  meat  and  vegetables  in  a  putrescent  state,  not  only  without 
the  slightest  scruple,  but  with  some  degree  of  zest.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
lowest  grades  of  these  unhappy  outcasts  are  contented  to  live  upon  the  filthiest 
and  most  abominable  food,  animals  that  have  died  of  disease,  or  any  carrion  ; 
but  Anglo-Indians  who  have  had  constant  opportunities  while  travelling  of 
observing  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  servants,  have,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, failed  to  detect  any  such  abomination  on  the  part  of  the  nuder  caste. 
An  experience  of  a  residence  of  a  few  years  only  in  the  Bengal  presidency 
does  not  give  the  writer  of  the  present  paper  a  right  to  differ  from  the  autho- 
rity which  she  has  consulted ;  she  can  only  say  that,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
the  matrannees,  who  from  to  time  have  engaged  in  her  service,  were  decent 
and  respectable  in  their  habits ;  that  she  has  often  seen  them  cooking  their 
meals,  and  that  they  never  to  her  knowledge  ate  any  thing  that  was  unwhole- 
some or  offensive.    The  fact  of  their  considering  it  as  part  of  the  observances 
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which  their  situation  compels  them  to  adopt,  she  does  not  dispute;  merely  men« 
tioning  her  own  inability  to  detect  the  people,  who  were  often  engaj^d  in  their 
cookery  in  places  wh'ch  she  could  overlook,  in  so  disgusting  an  occupation  :  an 
excuse  for  the  conduct  of  others  who  are  still  more  ignorant  than  herself  of 
the  peculiar  habits  of  the  natives  of  India. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  far  as  regards  respectability,  whether  the 
chuprasteet  should  be  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo ;  the  situation  is  one  to  which 
no  man,  who  condescends  to  take  service  with  an  European,  can  possibly 
object ;  and  the  higher  classes  of  both  religions  are  to  be  found  in  it,  brah- 
mins even,  who  are  of  course  the  most  scrupulous  of  the  community.    The 
faith  of  the  si^ccSy  or  grooms,  also  is  deemed  of  little  consequence,  although 
it  is  said  that,  while  the  Mussulmanee  grooms  make  the  best  appearance,  the 
Hindoos  bestow  greater  care  upon  the  horse,  and  take  a  stronger  interest  in 
all  that  appertains  to  the  stable.    The  bearer,  or  valet,  is  (excepting  where  the 
tailor  performs  a  double  office)  chosen  from  the  followers  of  Brahma,  though 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular  reason  for  the  selection.    This  class 
is  divided  into  several  sects,  all  Hindoos,  yet  following  different  thakoors.    In 
Calcutta,  and  throughout  Bengal  and  Orissa,  the  bearers  are  Bengallees,  or 
Ooreeahs.    The  latter,  who  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  importance, 
are  apt  to  give  themselves  great  airs.    During  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hastings,  those  who  were  entertained  at  Government  House,  refused  to  pull 
the  punkahs,  but  were  brought  to  their  senses  upon  hearing  that  their  places 
would  be  supplied  by  people  from  the  Upper  Province.    Upon  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  malcontents  succumbed,  and  now  condescend  to 
officiate  when  called  upon  to  fan  the  company  at  thevice-regal  palace.     These 
men  may  be  easily  distinguished  from   the  rest  of  the  hearer  fraternity,  by 
having  their  foreheads  and  noses  marked  with  a  preparation  of  yellow  ochre 
and  sandal  wood.    The  up-country  bearers  are  divided  into  several  castes,  of 
which  the  Rewannee  is  the  best,  the  others,  the  Tooraha^  in  particular,  being 
addicted  to  drinking,   and  guilty  of  eating  village  pork.      The  dhobeet,  or 
washermen,  form  a  caste  of  themselves;  the  Hindoos  who  follow  this  occu- 
pation being  more  esteemed  than  the  few  Mohammedans  who  engage  in  it. 
The  kulasteet,  or  tent-pitchers,  should  be  Hindoos,  and  people  ofiering  them- 
selves for  service  in   this  capacity  are  of  various  castes,   such  as  tkoreet^ 
chumars,  doosads.    The  two  last  are  considered  to  be  only  one  remove  from 
pariahs,  but  preponderate  over  the  others  in  the  ratio  of  nineteen  out  of 
twenty.    The  cow-keeper  and  the  shepherd  belong  to  two  peculiar  castes, 
which  seldom  follow  any  other  occupation.    The  garree^wan,  or  charioteer, 
is  usually  chosen  from  the  Hindoo  community ;  it  is  a  service  that  several 
castes  will  engage  in,  such  as  gwaUu,  kulwyas,  &c. ;  the  latter,  properly  speak- 
^^i>  appertains  solely  to  the  makers  of  sweetmeats,  but  the  two  emplojTments 
are  not  incompatible.     In  the  careful  selection  of  the  people  enumerated  above 
for  servants,  the  comfort  of  an  establishment  consists,  since  no  respectable 
man  will  engage  if  he  find  that  he  is  to  be  confounded  with  people  whom  he 
regards  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt.    No  high-minded  native  will 
smoke  with  a  person  whom  he  considers  beneath  him,  and  when  Europeans 
complain  of  the  negligence,  laziness,  uncleanliness,  or  insolence  of  their  ser- 
vants, the  annoyance  which  they  experience  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  occa- 
sioned by  their  being  ill-assorted  in  the  first  instance.     The  domestics,  thus 
promiscuously  huddled  together,  despise  their  master  for  his  ignorance,  and 
take  every  advantage  of  it  to  bring  him  into  contempt.     Native  gentlemen  are 
shy  of  visiting  at  European  houses,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  contact  with 
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persons  wliom  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  meet  with  elsewhere,  there-- 
fore  it  is  necessary,  while  the  prejudice  exists  in  so  strong  a  degree,  to  abstain 
from  outraging  the  opinions  of  those  who  cannot  understand  our  feelings  or 
appreciate  the  motives  which  induce  us  to  pursue  a  contrary  course.  A  native 
gentleman,  resident  at  Lucknow,  consented  to  dine  with  a  British  officer,  when 
ioformed  that  the  cook  was  a  Mohammedan ;  he  asked  the  question,  because  he 
was  aware  that  Hindoos  were  sometimes  entertained  in  that  capacity,  and  that 
aucb  persons  could  only  be  maters. 

The  Madras  native  army,  and  that  of  Bombay  also,  are,  or  at  least  were, 
recruited  from  all  castes,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  on  the 
part  of  the  European  authorities,  to  elevate  the  condition  of  those  who,  by 
entering  an  honourable  service,  had  an  opportunity  of  emerging  from  their 
fearful  slavery.    They  were  found  to  make  very  good  soldiers  while  restricted 
Co  the  ranks,  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed  when  they  obtained  promo- 
tion.   In  most  cases,  they  became  drunken  and  insolent,  and  though  released 
from  every  necessity  to  continue  their  old  customs,  would  turn  away  from 
wholesome  food  literally  to  prey  on  garbage.    In  fact,  whatever  their  military 
rank  may  have  been,  they  knew  that  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  society  was 
still  the  same ;  that  they  could  not  escape  from  the  curse  which  had  fallen 
npon  them,  and  that  the  disgust  and  abhorrence,  which  they  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  their  countrymen  belonging  to  a  higher  caste,  remained  undimi- 
nished*   As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  must  begin  the  work  of  reformation 
with  the  superior  orders,  and  teach  them  to  assist  in  the  emancipation  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren,  since  there  can  be  little  or  no  self-respect  under  the 
consciousness  of  fatal  and  irredeemable  ignominy.    The  Bengal  army  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  the  unassailable  respectability  of  its  recruits ; 
the  castes  and  sects,  however,  to  which  the  sepabis  who  compose  it  belong, 
are  more  numerous  than  people  usually  suppose.    The  brahmins  take  prece^ 
dance  in  rank;  these  are  divided  into  several  classes,  such  as  Kunougeea  brah- 
mins, and  Ajudeea  brahmins,  the  last-mentioned  taking  their  name  from  the 
province  of  Oude;  and,  again,  there  are  brahmins  who  are  recognized  by  an 
additional  appellation  to  the  one  which  they  are  known  by,  persaud^  sookul, 
diichU,  nduur,  &c.    Then  there  are  Rajpoots,  who  are  entitled  to  have  the 
adjunct  singk  added  to  their  names ;  and,  besides  those  castes,  which  are  un- 
disputable,  the  following  are  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  respectability  to 
gain  admittance :  aheer  and  gtvala,  both  of  which  are  cow-herds ;  AxM,  whose 
occupation  is  husbandry ;  koormee,  raisers  of  and  dealers  in  vegetables ;  tamoolee, 
employed  solely  in  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  the  plant  which  furnishes  the 
paan  leaf,  and  shepherds  belonging  to  the  gurrehree  caste.    The  Mohamedans 
who  engine  are  chiefly  SAeks  and  Pathans  s  these,  though  numerous,  are  far 
outnumbered  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  infantry  regiments,  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  being  three  out  of  four  in  nearly  every  company.    Of  these,  one-third 
are  brahmins,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  Rajpoots  and  the  inferior 
classy  of  Hindoos.    Some  inquiry  is  necessary  even  when  Mahomedans  offer 
themselves  for  recruits,  since  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  respectable 
men,  who  have  never  followed  any  degrading  occupation.    Upon  one  occasion, 
a  fine-looking  fellow  presented  himself  as  a  recruit,  who  answered  boldly  to 
the  questions  put  to  him,  chat  he  was  a  Pathan.    Being  of  the  standard  height 
and  age,  he  was  admitted  without  scruple ;  but,  before  the  expiration  of  a 
week,  an  unfortunate  incident  in  his  life  transpired.    It  was  discovered  that  he 
had  at  one  iim^  earned  his  *^  salt "  by  the  calling  of  a  kkatye,  or  butcher;  and 
DO  sooner  was  this  circumstance  ascertained,  than  it  became  necessary  for  him 
AsiatJour.^. S.Voh.20.No.S0.  2  Q 
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to  take  measures  to  secure  himself  from  outrage.  Accordingly,  the  instant  her 
felt  that  he  was  detected,  he  deserted,  concealing  his  route  so  efiectually,  that 
no  tidings  of  his  where-about  ever  reached  the  regiment  afterwards.  Had  be 
remained  a  day  longer,  his  presence  might  have  occasioned  a  serious  distur- 
bance, and  possibly  the  loss  of  life,  since  the  brahmins  would  never  have  al- 
lowed a  shedder  of  blood,  particularly  that  of  the  sacred  cow,  to  reside 
amongst  them.  This  worst  kind  of  sacrilege  is  sure  to  provoke  their  enmity, 
and  the  most  dreadful  consequences  have  followed  the  commission  of  any 
murderous  assault  upon  this  cherished  animal. 

In  consequence  of  the  domineering  spirit  which  they  have  upon  all  occasiona 
manifested,  and  the  frequent  disturbances  occasioned  by  their  intolerance,  it 
has  been  determined  that  no  brahmin  shall  in  future  be  eligible  for  the  military 
service.  Mohamedans  are  preferred,  as  being  less  difficult  to  manage,  and 
from  this  class,  and  from  the  Rajpoots,  the  army  will  in  future  be  recruited* 
Every  Rajpoot,  whatever  his  other  occupation  may  be,  considers  himself  to 
be  a  soldier  by  profession ;  he  takes  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
with  him  while  working  in  the  fields,  and  is  ready  at  any  time  to  engage  in  the 
hononrable  trade  of  war.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Hindoos  generally ;  it 
is  only  the  castes  enumerated  above  who  are  not  strictly  military  by  descent, 
that  will  embrace  a  soldier's  life.  Those  who  have  been  directed  by  a  dispen- 
sation which  is  regarded  with  the  deepest  reverence,  to  follow  occupations  of 
a  purely  peaceful  nature,  will  not  for  any  consideration  engage  in  war.  Hence, 
it  would  be  impossible  in  India  to  arouse  the  whole  population  to  arms ;  not 
even  when  their  homes  and  their  healths  are  at  stake,  will  men,  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  fighting  classes,  defend  them  from  the  assaults  of  an  invader. 
They  will  hire  soldiers  for  their  protection,  and  if  these  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, either  fly  or  surrender.  This  will  account  for  the  greater  difficulty 
which  the  Moghuls  experienced,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Hindoostan,  they  attempted  the  subjugation  of  Rajpootana.  Here  every 
town  and  village  turned  out  its  male  inhabitants  to  repel  the  assailants,  and 
when  at  length  the  Moslem  victor  called  himself  master  of  the  country,  he 
found  the  greater  part  a  desert,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  having 
fallen  in  its  defence.  To  the  circumstance  above  mentioned,  the  ease  and 
rapidity  of  the  conquests  achieved  in  India  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attri- 
butable, since,  particularly  in  Bengal,  there  are  whole  districts  which  would 
not  produce  a  single  person,  who  could  be  deemed  fitting  to  take  the  field. 
Upon  this  account,  when  travelling,  however  large  the  retinue  of  servants 
may  be,  no  dependence  can  be  placed,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  excepting 
upon  those  amongst  them  who  belong  to  castes  which  exercise  the  trade  of 
war.  It  would  not  be  considered  an  act  of  cowardice  in  the  others  to  remain 
supine,  or  to  seek  their  own  safety  in  flight,  so  strong  and  entrammelling  are 
the  fetters  of  caste,  that  it  deprives  a  human  being  of  half  the  powers  which 
have  been  given  to  him.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  bearers  are  of  so  peaceable  a 
character,  that  they  will  bear  insult  and  even  blows  without  resistance,  while 
others,  of  a  different  caste,  resent  the  slightest  affront,  and  have  been  known 
to  murder  those,  who,  confounding  the  whole  of  the  fraternity  together,  have 
ventured  to  lay  a  hand  upon  them  in  anger. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  caste,  it  may  not  be  irrevalent  to  allude  to  that 
of  the  goojurt,  a  tribe  inhabiting  our  north-west  provinces,  and  who  are  to 
be  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  They  are  a  race 
of  cultivators,  but  chiefly  devote  themselves  to  the  raising  of  water-melons 
during  the  season,  being  employed  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  the  maniifac- 
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ture  of  ropes.  This  class  approach  very  closely  to  the  pariahs,  not  being  very 
nice  in  their  persons,  or  their  habits,  or  scrupulous  with  regard  to  their  food, 
since  they  will  eat  rats  and  mice.  There  is  also  a  class  of  itinerants  entitled 
ntUhs,  who  very  closely  resemble  the  gypsies  of  European  countries ;  they  fol- 
low the  profession  of  basket  and  mat-making,  and  the  young  girls  dance  and 
perform  a  few  mountebank  tricks^  to  attract  an  audience  from  whom  they  may 
collect  a  little  money.  The  women  are  called  nuth-nees,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  pretty ;  their  features  being  well-formed  and  expressive.  They  are 
invariably  of  a  slight  make,  and  their  complexions  are  much  darker  than  those 
of  other  natives.  The  buhaliyas,  or  bird-catchers,  form  another  caste,  low  iu 
the  scale,  certainly,  although  instances  are  known  of  their  being  entertained 
in  European  families  as  bearers,  or  to  look  after  the  poultry.  Besides  those 
already  enumerated,  there  are  many  other  castes  of  different  degrees  of  res- 
pectability ;  dhan  who  tend  cattle  in  the  fields ;  korees,  who  are  weavers ; 
kundoos,  employing  themselves  as  sugar-bakers  or  refiners,  i^c.  But,  enough 
has  been  said  to  shew  the  great  difficulty  of  recognizing  the  various  grades 
into  which  the  Hindoo  community  has  divided,  and  to  which  they  are  tied 
down  by  a  law,  to  all  appearance,  at  present,  immutable.  The  maters  have 
split  into  two  castes,  teera^haee,  and  haUdkhar  ;  for,  low  and  rejected  as  they 
are,  and  almost  confounded  with  the  loathsome  reptiles  whom  man  avoids  and 
destroys,  they  are  particular  concerning  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  following 
diilerent  opinions,  which  has  occasioned  this  division.  It  is  alleged  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  an  objection  to  reside  in  any  of  the  hotels  in  Calcutta,  that 
the  maters  of  those  establishments  have  the  entre  to  the  kitchens  and  pantries, 
while  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  they  may  not  officiate  as  cooks.  The 
very  idea  of  the  abominations  attendant  upon  their  being  permitted  to  handle 
the  cooking  utensils,  must  produce  in  every  well  educated  person  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  disgust,  that  it  is  not  surprizing  that  those  who  know  the  horrible 
defilements  which  ensue,  should  shrink  from  a  residence  in  a  place  where  they 
are  permitted.  There  is  not  any  kind  of  filth  which  these  people  refuse  to 
handle,  it  being  impossible  even  to  hint  at  the  disgusting  habits  in  which  they 
seem  absolutely  to  take  a  pride,  as  being  the  dustoor  (custom)  of  their  class ; 
therefore,  until  they  can  be  entirely  regenerated,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  their  places,  and  never  sufiered  to  pollute  the  kitchen 
by  their  presence.  Unfortunately,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one  of  these 
people  should  be  kept  about  a  house,  since  the  Mahoroedans  and  the  Hindoos 
of  a  higher  caste  refuse  to  perform  offices  which  are  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  a  family ;  many  objecting  to  throw  away  the  water  in  which  another  has 
washed ;  and  not  being  able  to  do  without  them,  maters  and  matrannecs  are 
often  more  than  tolerated.  At  the  European  farms,  doosads  are  entertained 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  salt  provisions,  especially  the  bacon,  pork,  and 
hams,  since  Mussulmanees,  the  only  class  of  servants  who  ought  to  belong  to 
the  culinary  department,  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  swine's  flesh  that  few 
can  be  induced  to  touch  it«  The  lower  classes  of  Portuguese  might  be  em- 
ployed in  this  service,  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  out  of  Calcutta. 

From  the  forgoing  pages,  it  will  be  seen,  that  nothing  can  be  more  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  establishment,  and  the  respectability  of 
the  family  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  customs 
of  the  country,  and  some  degree  of  deference  to  public  opinion.  The  best 
way  for  a  stranger  to  effect  these  objects,  is  to  place  a  man  of  good  character 
at  the  head  of  the  domestics,  and  to  make  him  answerable  for  the  conduct  of 
others:  he  should  be  told  to  allow  none  to  engage  that  are  unfit  for  their 
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situations,  and  he  should  be  expected  to  compel  all  to  perform  thdlr  proper 
duties.  To  the  obstinacy  of  Europeans,  in  insisting  upon  the  performance  of 
things  which  are  repulsive  to  persons  of  particular  castes,  may  be  attributed 
the  greater  number  of  failures  of  domestic  comfort.  Respectable  people  will 
not  endure  the  interference  with  their  prejudices,  and  though  there  may  be 
some  danger  of  theu*  giving  themselves  airs,  and  pretending  to  more  fastidious 
scruples  than  their  religion  enjoins,  those  who  either  comply  with  requisitioos 
which  are  forbidden  by  their  caste,  or  who  will  allow  their  inferiors  to  presume 
upon  a  stranger's  ignorance,  are  unfit  for  any  office  of  trust. 


CHINESE  TAETARY. 

In  a  memoir  on  Chinese  Tartary  and  Khoten,  by  Mr.  Wathen,  Persian  Se- 
cretary to  the  Bombay  Government,  compiled  from  information  obtained  from 
intelligent  natives  of  that  country,  are  the  following  statements  respecting  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  meant 
by  which  Europeans  can  gain  access  thither : 

The  Chinese  government  is  represented  to  be  very  unpopular,  at  the  present 
time,  throughout  these  countries.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  its  system 
calculated  to  conciliate,  or  productive  of  advantages  tending  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  subjection  to  foreigners.  The  feeling  of  dislike,  with  which  the 
Chinese  are  regarded  has  been  latterly  much  increased,  in  consequence  of 
their  carrying  on  vast  works  of  fortification,  and  building  walled  towns,  by  the 
forced  labour  of  the  natives.  -  The  Musalman  princes,  chiefs,  &c.  are  said  to 
occupy,  by  the  natives  who  had  passed  through  India,  nearly  the  same  political 
position  un()er  the  Chinese  residents,  or  Umbauns,  and  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  them,  as  they  supposed  the  Nawabs,  Rajas,  &c.  of  this  country  do 
to  the  residents  of  the  English  government,  the  Chinese  interfering  little  in 
the  direct  management  of  the  people,  and  leaving  to  the  native  princes  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  and  laws.  The  revenue,  however,  is  realized 
entirely  by  the  Chinese,  the  princes,  &c.  having  large  landed  assignments. 

It  is  known  at  Ydrkandf  that  India  is  governed  by  a  nation  of  Europe 
(Feringis) ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  Chinese  entertain  a  high  notion  of  the 
power  of  the  English,  which  they  view  with  feelings  of  apprehension,  connected 
with  an  idea,  that  is  prevalent  in  the  country,  of  its  being  destined  to  Ml  into 
their  hands. 

It  is  said,  that  provided  a  person  would  dress  as  a  native,  allow  his  beard  to 
grow,  and  accompany  pilgrims  on  their  return  firom  Mecca,  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  penetrating  into  Chinese  Tartary;  but  that  the  easiest  way 
would  be  by  way  of  Kokan  and  Kashgar,  as  large  kafilas  of  merchants  pass 
that  way.  The  person  must,  however,  be  able  to  speak  Turk!,  as  very  few  of 
the  natives  of  the  country  understand  Persian ;  whereas,  in  the  Kokan  coun- 
try, in  Independent  Tartary,  the  population  of  whole  towns  speak  nothing 
else.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  individual  to  go  even  to  Pekin,m  China. 
All  that  is  requisite  is  to  get  a  pass  from  the  governor,  by  paying  a  few  tenkehs 
to  the  Chinese  officers,  giving  out  that  his  object  is  trade.  My  informants 
stated,  that  some  years  ago,  a  European  made  his  appearance  at  Ydrkemd,  in 
a  native  dress.  He  was  discovered  accidentally,  and  brought  before  the 
governor,  who  threatened  him  with  torture  if  he  did  not  confess  who  he  was; 
but  assured  him  that  he  would  be  well  treated,  if  he  spoke  the  truth.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  European,  and  was  sent  out  of  the  country.* 
•  Journ.  AsiftCt  Soc  of  Bcagal,  Dec  1835. 
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A   DBS  AM   OF   LATIN   EOMANCE.* 
CANTO   TH<   FUtST. 


Dreamt  of  delight,  ftrew^ !  your  ehanns  no  more 

Shall  gild  the  hour  of  notary  gloom; 

The  page  remaim,  but  can  the  page  restore 

The  baniih'd  bout  which  ftnqr  taught  to  bloom  ? 

Ah,  DO ;  her  imilet  no  longer  cam  illuroa 

The  path  my  Pfyche  treadi  no  more  for  me; 

Consigned  to  dark  oblivion's  silent  tomb* 

Therinonary  scenes  no  more  I  see : 

Fast  txcm  the  Uiiag  lines  the  viTid  cokniii  flee. 

ngfie. 

O  for  a  melting  lip  to-nigbt. 

Into  my  charmed  lute  to  pour 

The  gentle  Legend  of  delight. 

That  oft  along  the  twilight  shore 

Of  old  Romance  bath  drawn  the  tear. 

And  won  the  heart  unto  the  ear ! 

Come,  sweetest  Spenser,  on  whose  eye 

Shone  purple  dreams  of  Faery  ; 

On  many  a  Grecian  stream  doth  float 

The  golden  shadow  of  thy  boat. 

That  bore  thee  on  the  Sea  of  Time, 

Into  the  mild  Ionian  Clime. 

For  fairest  Una*s  sake,  I  pray,f 

Come  to  my  lonely  bower  to.day  ! 

And  teach  me  from  thy  lyre  to  sing 

Of  that  sweet  Daughter  of  a  king,, 

Who  long  in  sorrow  pined  away ; 

Yet,  like  the  Lady  of  thy  Lay, 

Neither  in  word  or  deed  ilUmeriting. 

Come  too,  Tbou,^  whose  fond  hand  twin*d 

The  verdant  boughs  of  myrtle  tree 

About  the  tomb  of  Rbodope ; 

For  Psyche  now  the  garland  bind. 

Come,  gentle  Shakspeare,  <*  Fancy's  child,'* 

Warble  again  thy  *<  wood-notes  wild;" 

Every  forest-leaf  is  mute,    • 

Let  Juliet's  finger  wake  the  lute ; 

•  Few  readen  require  to  be  reminded  of  that  beautiAi]  episode  In  the  Ootden  Am  of  Apuleius, 
devoted  to  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  In  whatever  light  we  regard  It,  whether  as  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  fall,  repentance*  and  restoration  of  man:  or,  only  as  a  picture  of  the  "  progreaa 
of  the  soul  to  perfectioa,  the  possession  of  divine  love,  and  reward  of  immortality ,"  the  Allegory  is 
equally  delightfUL  It  has  been  imitated  In  afanoet  every  language,  and  has  been  considered  the  original 
spring  tnm  whence  many  sparkling  tales  of  FaSry  enchantment  have  flowed.  Every  poet  has  thought 
It  a  duty  to  make  an  oflbring  at  this  shrine ;  and  the  paintbigs  upon  the  walls  of  the  Famese  palace 
Indicate  to  the  bdioMer  the  charm  It  exercised  over  the  genius  of  Raphael.  The  outline  of  the  story 
is  preserved  in  thefoUowlog  Poem ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  from  Mr.  Dunlop's  brief 
analysis.  In  his  History  of  Fiction,  that  a  certain  king  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  youngest  and 
most  lovely  was  named  Psyche.  Her  charms  were  so  wonderful,  that  her  fisthei'ssul4ecU  began  to  adore 
and  pay  her  the  homage  whldi  should  have  been  reserved  for  Venus,  who  commands  her  son  to  punish 
her  rival,  by  Inspiring  her  with  a  passhm  for  an  unworthy  otject.  Cupid,  however,  fUls  in  love  with 
her  himsdH  Psydie,  meanwhile,  is  exposed  on  a  rodi,  where  she  is  destined  to  become  the  prey  of  a 
monster.  From  this  perilous  situation  she  is  transported  by  Zephyr,  who  carries  her  to  a  delightful 
valley.    It  is  during  theperiodof  her  exposure  that  the  poem  opens. 

t  Una,  in  the  Fa#ry  QiMefi,«*that "  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb/  who  lives  also  hi  the  line  of 
Wordsworth.  X  ^ 
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Or  that  sweet  Hebrew  Maldea  pour 
Her  liquid  muiic  in  my  ear, 
Which  when  the  fainting  heart  doth  bear. 
The  thirsty  spirit  longs  for  more. 
Nor  unremembered  Thou,  whose  voice 
Taught  sorrowing  Hero  to  rejoice, 
Sending  across  the  stormy  sea 
Thy  wandering  Melody. 

Nor  Thou,  O  Bard  belov'd,  whose  bead* 
Upon  the  Muse's  bosom  slept, 
While  siWer-footed  Cupids  crept. 
Scattering  o*er  thy  ivory  bed 
Flowers  to  soothe  each  drowsy  sense, 
In  the  Castle  of  Indolence ! 

Nor  Thou,  who  in  the  balmy  eve,t 
Unto  the  blushing  Genevieve, 
Did'st  breathe  thy  melting  tale ; 
What  time  from  out  the  foliage  pale 
With  May-moonlight,  the  nigbtingaU 
Unto  the  sighing  woods  did  grieve, 
Old  Man  Eloquent !  unbind 
1  be  wreath  thy  cunning  finger  twin'd. 
Unloosen  now  some  fragrant  leaves 
From  thy  perfumed  store  of  sheaves. 
Meet  oflTeriog  to  Psyche's  bloom — 
A  rose  upon  her  Poet's  tornb.^ 
Breathe  thy  magic  through  tlie  line  ; 
Make  the  song,  like  her,  divine. 

Weep  not,  gentle  girl,  nor  deem 

Thyself,  in  that  drear  rocky  spot. 

Of  wakeful  aid  and  care  forgot. 

Although  no  star  of  comfort  seem 

To  cheer  thy  dark  path  with  its  gleam— 

Oh,  faint  not — from  yon  golden  sky 

Is  looking  down  one  guardian  eye, 

And  one  serene  Elysian  face 

Makes  sunshine  in  that  lovely  place  ;§ 

Cythera's  son  is  watching  thee ! 

Even  now  with  silvery  harmony. 

The  heavenly  guide  descends ; 

Over  the  trembling  Maid  he  bends^ 

And  Psyche  on  the  Zephyr*s  breast 

Is  wafted  to  a  Bower  of  Rest ! 

A  rose-leaf  floating  sofUy  by» 

Or  glittering  plume  of  butterfly. 

Sailing  through  the  summer  sky. 

Might  tell  that  sweet  Elysian  motion ; 

Or  Cytherea  smoothly  gliding 

Through  the  rose-empurpled  ocean, 

The  flow*ry.coloured  clouds  dividing 

Before  the  harmonious  wheels  of  gold^ — 

So  pleasantly  that  Maid  behold. 

Treading  the  liquid  paths  of  air, 
♦  ThoouoQ.  t  Coleridge. 

X  Apuleius  wrote  in  proie;  but  in  this  esse,  at  least,  it  was  *'  Pco«e  by  s  Poet."        {  Spfltscr. 
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Within  the  Zephyr*i  anns  reclining : 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  bed 
By  silken  veils  o'er-shadowed. 
With  fairer  hues  of  beauty  shining ! 
She  hath  travell'd  far,  but  now 
A  purer  breese  doth  fan  her  brow — 
What  dream  unto  her  eyes  is  given  ? 
The  earth  has  blossomed  into  Heaven ! 
A  brighter  vision  never  streamed 
On  Pindar's  eye-lids,  when  the  light 
Of  heavenly  plumage  charmed  his  sight. 
While  through  the  green  boughs  of  the  trees. 
Moved  lightly  by  the  singing  breeze, 
The  everlasting  Bowers  of  Rest, 
The  verdant  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Bathed  in  ambrosial  beauty,  gleamed  !• 
A  flood  of  glory !  in  amaze 
The  Maiden  looked,  while,  like  a  dreamf 
At  noon,  beside  a  pleasant  stream, 
A  glittaring  Palace  rose ;  the  blaze 
Of  diamond-domes  upon  the  air. 
Kindling  the  heaven  with  its  rays. 
Not  half  so  bright  the  red-sun  glowed. 
Or  the  Arabian  evening  flowed, 
Or  woke  the  moon  or  midnight  star, 
On  the  white  palace  of  Sennamar.^ 
•  Pindar'f  deKrlptkm  k  veU  known. 

f  In  Milton,  we  see  the  **  fkbric  huge,"  that  "  rose  like  an  exhalatioo  }**  and  BUiop  Heber,  In  hif 
TaUttinB,  very  besutlAiUy  describes  the  building  of  the  temple- 
Like  some  tall  palm,  the  mystic  fabric  rose. 
Majestic  silence! 
I  remember  to  have  seen  the  origtaial  of  this  picture,  at  least  a  part  of  It,  pohited  out  by  an  eminent 
Cambridge  scholar,  fai  the  flflh  book  of  Cowper's  Tagk,    It  occurs  in  that  beautiful  account  of  the 
EmprcM  Catherine's  Palace  of  let;  certainly  one  of  the  most  delidooa  passages  that  ever  proceeded 
from  his  pen: 

No  forest  feU, 
When  thou  would'stbuild  s  no  quarry  sent  its  stores 
T*enrich  thy  walls ;  but  thou  didst  hew  the  floods. 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace,  Aristsnis  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear; 
In  such  a  palace,  poetry  might  place 
The  armory  of  winter. 
•  •  • 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 
Heber's  introduction  of  the  pabn  is  still  more  poetical  and  appropriate. 

X.  The  palace  built  by  the  Arabian  king,  Neman- Al-Omar;  a  single  stone  combined  the  entire  build- 
ing, and  the  rich  cc^ursof  the  walls  changed  continually.  The  name  of  the  architect  was  Sennamar. 
Mr.  Southey  might  have  had  Apuleius  in  his  memory  when  he  wrote  the  beautiful  description  of  an 
wirhanffd  palace,  in  his  romance  of  Thalaba.  Zeinab  is  wandering  over  the  uninhabited  wOdemess, 
when  she  is  suddenly  aroused  fhxn  her  sorrow  by  a  cry  of  wonder  firom  young  Thalaba.  LifUng  her 
ryes,  she  behoUs  **  hi^  in  air  a  stately  palace:" 

Amid  a  grove  embowr'd 
Stood  the  prodigious  pile. 
Trees  of  such  ancient  nuOesty 
Tower'd  not  on  Yemen's  happy  hills. 
Nor  crowned  the  stately  brow  of  Lebanmu 
Here  studding  asure  tahlatures. 
And  rayed  with  feeble  light : 
Star-like  the  ruby  and  the  diamond  shone: 
Here  on  the  golden  towers 
The  yellow  moonbeam  lay. 
Here  with  white  splendor  flooda  the  silver  wall. 
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Around  the  stream*  of  crystal  creep» 

MunuuriDg  pleasant  sounds  of  sleep. 

And  clear,  as  if  an  angel's  ftce 

Had  left  the  shadow  of  iu  grace 

Upon  the  watery  mirror ;  she 

With  lifted  foot  sUnds  doubting]y» 

While  hands  invisible  unfurl 

The  cloudless  gates  of  orient  pearl. 

The  ruby  flashes  from  the  floor. 

The  pilgrim  wondering  looked  and  gased, 

And  still  the  emerald  pillars  blazed, 

While  sofUy  rose  a  tender  strain ; 

Not  Eve's  voice  sweeter  when  she  prayed 

At  moonlight  in  the  cedar  shades- 
It  died,  and  came  again : 

«  Welcome,  to  these  heavenly  Bowers ! 

Welcome,  to  the  Land  of  Flowers ! 

Enter,  beautiful  Ladye ! 

Here  yellow  autumn  cometh  not. 

But  Summer  from  her  fragrant  grot. 

With  floral  pomp  and  minstrelsy. 

Leads  out  the  purple  Band  of  Hours ! 

Enter !  beautiful  Ladye — 

Enter  thy  radiant  home,  and  we 
Unseen  about  thy  path  will  glide, 
For  ever  watching  by  thy  side." 
She  enters  now  a  gorgeous  hall. 
Where,  through  the  windows  rich  bedigbt, 
Pours  in  the  softened  golden  light; 
Dancing  upon  the  crystal  wall, 
Like  sunset  on  a  waterfall. 
A  festal  couch  before  her  spread. 
With  precious  flowers,  an  odoroua  heap. 
Wooing  the  heavy  eyes  asleep— 
A  silken  pillow  for  her  head : 
Beside  her  shone  the  radiant  board, 
With  urns  of  snowy  crystal  stored, 
Treasuring  the  sweet  blood  of  the  vine— 
The  maiden  quaflTed  the  magic  wine. 
And  soon  the  entrancing  nectar  stole, 
Sweeter  than  music,  o'er  her  soul ; 
And  joyful  thoughts  were  thronging  o'er 
Her  gladdening  heart,  when  through  the  door 
A  heavenly  sound  came  gliding  m  j 
Its  tones  so  beautiful  might  win 
A  savage  to  adore. 
And  Usten,  now,— that  voice  to  suit 
Awoke  the  spirit  of  •  lute, 
Andlnslat-partof  tt.epoe«,a«« of  stffl greater ridmc«Updnted.wlthal«^ 

than  Orlaiitat-" 

Thalsba  stood  mute. 

And  paadvely  received      

The  mingled  Joy  that  flowed  on  every  seMe} 

Wherever  his  eye  could  reach. 
Fair  ttractuzes,  ralnbow-hued,  aroie. 
And  rich  paviliooe,  through  the  opening  woodi, 
Gkamed  ftomtbeli  waving  curtains  iunny  gold. 
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From  its  lips  of  ivory  pouring 

Notes  ^weeter  Chan  of  early  lark, 

At  summer  mom,  *twixt  light  and  (tnrk, 

Into  the  kindling  aether  soaring — 

Entranced  upon  the  hymn  she  hung  ; 

But  all  unseen  the  minstrel  sung ; 

Did  Zephyr  breathe  upon  the  lyre  ? 

But  harii !  a  deeper,  fuller  sound — 

No  Greciaa  lover,  myrtle^srowned. 

Ere  listened  to  a  more  melodious  Choir!* 

The  carol  faded  into  sleep ; 
And  from  the  woods  a  mellow  chime 
Welcomed  the  glimmering  even-time ; 
The  Dove  beneath  the  leafy  cover 
Coo'd  unto  the  leaves  above  her : 
But  in  that  Bower  of  Bliss  unknown, 
When  morning's  cheerful  hours  were  flown ; 
For  many  a  shadow  bright  and  vast. 
From  cloudless  jasper  columns  cast, 
Upon  the  enchanted  Palace  lay, 
Pouring,  as  from  a  Fount  of  J^ight, 
A  living  lustre  on  the  night. 
More  beautiful  than  day. 

The  carol  faded  into  sleep— 

And  Psydie's  spirit  slumbered  too ; 

As  in  the  balmy  time  of  dew 

The  South-wind  fans  a  summer  rose, 

So  dodi  the  shadow  of  repose 

Over  her  drooping  eyelids  creep. 

So  calmly  on  the  golden  stream 

Of  love  that  gentle  Lady  floated, 

And  He,  to  his  meek  Bride  devoted, 

Poured  freshest  beauty  on  her  dream. 

Tet  oft  beneath  that  glorious  sky 

The  tear-drop  glistened  in  her  eye. 

And  ofl  her  mourning  thoughts  would  roam 

Unto  the  gieen  haunts  of  her  home ; 

And  often  did  she  start  to  see. 

Beneath  the  lonely  tamarisk-tree, 

Some  cherished  foce,  that  Memory 

Had  brought  to  that  enchanted  spot : 

And  old  familiar  voices  talked 

Of  dear  friends  to  her  as  she  walked : 

Into  their  airy  arms  she  rushes. 

And  then  the  flood  of  anguish  gushes, 

To  find  thoae  friends  were  not ! 

Suddenly,  the  darkened  room 
Kindled  with  a  flush  of  bioom ; 
A  tender  whisper,  like  the  tune 
Of  a  pastoral  reed  in  June, 
Into  the  odorous  chamber  came, 
Breathing  the  lovely  Maiden's  name : 
•  See  sn  accwmt.  In  Apuleta^  of  the  fplendW  ftait,  and  of  the  unseen  muskl^ 

^*m/.J^iini.N.S.VoL.20.No.80.  2  R 
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So  oft  on  Grecian  glen  Imth  died 
A  sweet  song,  from  the  water  heard. 
Whose  bosom  by  the  light  oar  stirred. 
Flashed  on  the  shepherd's  face  of  glee. 
Who  to  the  oaten  pipe  applied 
His  lip  of  niral  minstrelsy.* 
And  comes  thy  Lover  now  to  thee, 
On  those  sweet  waves  of  melody  ? 
Yes,  He  reclineth  by  her  side,— 
The  Heavenly  Lover  with  his  Bride  ! 

"  Bring  my  sisters,  dear,  to  me  !** 
Thus  the  weeping  Maiden  sighed 
On  her  lover's  breast,  and  he 
In  vain  with  voice  or  soft  caresses 
To  sooth  her  saddening  anguish  tried  ; 
Still  her  tender  suit  she  presses^ 
**  Oh,  bring  my  sisters,  or  I  die  " — 
"When  could  a  lover's  lip  deny  ? 
Already  through  the  Portal  bright 
The  Angel- Zephyr's  wings  unfold, 
And,  ere  the  auhny  eyes  of  Light 
Slumber  upon  the  breast  of  Night, 
Again  he  treads  the  Courts  of  Gold) 
Her  sisters  in  bis  bosom  bearing ; 
But  they,  with  burning  envy,  see 
The  pomp,  the  pride,  the  pageantry, 
Not  for  the  tender  Maiden  caring. 
And  soon  their  deadly  hatred  poured 
Sharp  sorrow  into  Psyche's  bosom,  . 
Her  Heavenly  Lover,  her  Adored, 
A  dreadful  monster,  to  the  sword 

»  May  I  give  in  a  note  that  delicious  burst  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  i 

In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdnnan  itratchcd 

On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day 

With  music  lulled  his  Indolent  repose; 

And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he. 

When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 

A  distant  strain  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds      • 

Which  his  poor  sktU  oould  make,  hU  fancy  fetched 

Even  ttook  the  bUuiag  chariot  of  the  sun 

A  beardleas  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 

And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 

Among  OUT  own  poeU  who  have  succenfully  described  the  sweetness  of  lovers'  voices  to  the  objects  oT 
their  affection,  may  be  mentioned  old  Gower,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  ConfifMtio  AmantU  t  after  oim- 
panng  the  *«  wordet  of  hU  mouth  "  to  the  **  windea  of  the  South,"  he  adds— 

And  if  it  ao  befall  among 

That  she  carol  upon  a  song. 

Whoi  I  it  hear,  I  am  so  fedd 
/    Thatlamlicomyselfsoledd, 

As  though  I  were  in  Paradis; 

For  certes,  as  to  mine  avis. 

When  I  hear  of  her  voice  the  steven, 

Mothhiketh  it  is  a  bUss  of  heaven. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy  of  PhiUuter,  where  Bellarlo  is  accounting  for  her  aswmntian  of 
male  apparel,  she  expresses  her  admiratfon  and  love  for  Philaster  by  a  touching  phrase^ 

I  did  hear  you  talk. 

F€tr  above  tinging. 
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The  thirsty  hand  of  vengeance  giveth !  • 
Ob,  wicked  hearts,  that  thus  could  seek 
To  dim  the  lustre  of  that  cheek, 
To  bh'ght  the  purest  blossom 
That  on  the  Tree  of  Beauty  liveth  ! 

Now  the  dreadful  hour  is  nigh, 
And  tears  are  in  Uie  Maiden's  eye, 
And  fear  hath  blanched  her  lip  of  rose ; 
Yet  still  with  faltering  step  she  goes  ; 
Her  sisters  soothe  with  whisper  bland  : 
Now  she  bath  passed  the  ivory  door, 
And  now  she  stands  the  couch  before-^ 
A  lamp  and  dagger  in  tier  hand. 

Why  starteth  she  ?  oh,  wondrous  sight ! 
A  radiant  vision  of  delight 
Upon  the  wondering  Maiden  beamed, 
Fairer  than  poet  ever  dreamed 
llirough  the  enchanted  Gardens  flying. 
Or  drinking  with  enamoured  eyes 
The  fragrant  bloom  of  Paradise : 
With  cheek  upon  his  white  arm  lying, 
Cto^  ned  with  many  a  glittering  ray, 
There  tlie  Elysian  Wanderer  lay  ; 
Still  'ncnth  his  shadowy  eye-lids  came 
Purple  dans  of  amorous  flame. 
And  bright  liis pinions' roseate  glow, 
llie  rich  hues  glancing  to  and  fro,t 
Painting  eaoli  voluptuous  feather. 
Like  sunny  mists  in  summer-wcatlicr, 
Or  dewy.glittering  flowers;  and,  lo! 
Heside  liis  pillow  hung  together 
The  golden  Quiver  and  the  Bow  ! 

•  Her  husband,  who  was  ever  invisible,  forbids  her  attempt  to  tee  him  t  but  her  tisten  being  envious 
of  her  happiness,  endeavour  to  persuade  her  that  her  husband  is  a  serpent,  by  whom  she  would  be 
ultimately  devoured.  Psyche  resolves  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  truth  by  ocular  demonstration  (Dunlop). 
The  reader  may  like  to  see  the  CowleUm  spirit  in  which  the  hesitation  and  surprise  of  Psyche  are  pour- 
trayed  by  Apuleius ;  the  Incident  of  the  lamp  is  in  ihe  most  exaggerated  temper  of  the  Marino  school, 
and  must  have  delighted  Donne : 

Festinat,  difiert;  audet,  trepidat ;  difiidit,  irascitur:  et.  quod  est  ultimum,  in  eodem  corporeodit 
(scrpencum)  bestiam,  diliget  maritum.  Vespere  tamen  jam  noctcm  tra|tente  prsKipili  fastinatione 
nefarii  soeleris  Instruit  apparalum.  Nox  aderat  et  Marltus  aderat  piimisque  Veneris  prasUls  veliuUus 
altum  ftoporem  extenderat.  Tunc  Psyche  et  corporis  et  animi  alioquln  infirma,  fail  tamen  veritia  Bub> 
roinistrante;  vls^bus  roboratur,  et  prolata  lucerina  et  arrepta  rexum  audacia  mutaviu  Sed  cum  primum 
luminis  oblatione  tori  sccreta  clanierunt,  videt  omnium  ferarum  mllissimam  dulclssimamque  bestiam, 
ipsum  ilium  Cupidiuem  formoeum  Deum  forraose  cubantcm  ;  cujus  aspectu  lucemae  quoque  lumen 
hilaratum  increbuit  et  acuminis  sacrilegi  novacula  pnenitebat.  Et  vero  Psyche  tanto  aspectu  deterrlta  et 
impos  anImi,  marddo  pallore  defecta  tremensque  desidit  in  imos  poplites,  et  ferrum  qucrit  abscondere, 
scd  in  suo  pectorc.  Videt  aurei  capitis  genealem  cs»ariem  ambrosia  tremulentem  cervices  letes 
genasque  purpureas,  pererrantes  crinium  globns  decmiter  impeditos,  alios  antependulos,  alios  retrooen- 
dukM  :  qucHiun  splendore  nimio  fulgurante  jam  et  ipsam  lumen  lucenue  vadllalMt.  Per  humeros 
Tolatills  Dei  plume  roscidae  miranti  flore  caudlcant ;  et  quamvto  alls  quicscentlbus  extimc  plumule 
tenelUe  ac  ddicata?  resulumtes  inquleta  lascivlunt.— ^pu/eij  Fo&w/a  (ft  Vtyche  et  Cupidine* 

t  The  colour  of  Cupid's  wings  has  been  a  favourite  sufcgect  for  painting  among  poets.  In  a  fragment 
ascribed  to  Virgil,  we  find  the  diwrsicoioributalut  the  various-coloured  wings.  Euripides  applies  the 
same  epithet,  ^mmX^^ti^os^  in  the  Hippoi.  Vou  meet  with  it  often  in  the  Anthology  and  among  the 
Latin  poets.  The  bards  of  Italy  lavished  their  richest  colours  upon  the  son  of  Cythera,  particularly 
Taaso,  Petrarch,  and  Marino.  Spenser,  who  loved  to  dip  his  pencil  in  the  vivid  dyes  of  the  South, 
has  commemorated— 

The  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train 
in  the  ShepJierd's  Calendar ;  and  in  the  Faerjf  f^ueen.  Book  iii.  Canto  xl,  he  has  drawn  a  still  more  bril- 
liant picture— 

And 
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Ob,  hapkss  maid !  oh,  evil  hour, 
Thy  sisters  came  unto  thy  Bower ! 
She  stooped,  and  (sad  the  tale  to  tell) 
The  warm  oil  on  bis  pinion  fell. 
The  sleeper  started  from  his  bed, 
And  while  bis  flashing  wings  he  spread  : 
^  Farewell,  beautiful,*'  he  said, 
"  Sharper  pains  thy  sisters  wait. 
Deadlier  enmity  of  fate. 
Farewell,  farewell !  I  punish  thee 
Only,  Beloved,  by  losing  me  !** 
And  while  he  spoke,  hb  glittering  wings 
Shook  round  him  in  a  perfumed  shower. 
The  sweet  breath  of  a  garden  bower ;  * 
In  vain  the  weeping  Maiden  clings 
About  her  angry  Lord — and  hark ! 
A  sound  of  thunder,  and  the  walls 
Of  crystal  and  the  jasper  Halls 
Vanisb^n  a  desert  dark 
The  Mourner  wanders  on  alone ! 

End  of  the  Pint  CknUo, 


LENVOI. 

Thus  at  thy  summons  have  I  taken 

My  sad  harp  from  the  willow-tree. 

Long  by  the  winds  of  Autumn  shaken, 

A  strain  of  older  love  to  waken. 

Lady  of  my  heart !  for  thee  ! 

Sweetest,  dearest,  Emily ! 

Not  mine  that  lovely  Legend  through 

To  pour  the  Fancy's  honey-dew ; 

And  yet  that  tender  tale  n  ere  meet, 

Lady !  thy  listening  ear  to  greet; 

LuLM  Psyche,  thou,  in  bloom  amd  youth — 

Like  HEa — immortal  im  thy  truth! 

And  at  the  upper  end  of  that  fidr  rowme. 

There  was  ao  altar  huilt  of  precious  stone 

Of  psMlng  value  and  of  great  rcnowne* 

On  which  there  stooJ  an  inuigeall  alone. 

Of  nuny  gold,  which  by  his  own  light  shone ; 

And  wi^gB  it  had  with  tondry  ooloun  dight. 

More  Mmdry  colours  than  the  proud  pavooe 

Bears  in  his  boasted  fkn,  or  Iris  bright. 
When  her  discoloured  bow  she  spreads  through  Heaven  bright. 
It  has  been  proposed  in  the  last  line  to  read  heateiCt  Hght,  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  same  twice  i 
two  foUowing  lines.    Upton  hss  pointed  out  the  original  of  this  description  in  Tassa 

*  Collins  says  beautifully^ 

And  'midst  his  ftolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 
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THE  ESTATE  OF  ALEXANDEU  AND  CO. 

TO   THE   EDITOR. 

Sie:  At  lengthy  after  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  stoppage  of  Alex- 
ander and  Co.,  an  expected  dividend  is  announced  of  three  per  cent.,  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  simple  interest  which  would  have  been  due  for  that  time. 
This  would  not  be  so  bad,  if  the  capital  of  the  creditors  was  likely  to  be  reco- 
vered ;  but  to  recover  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  they  must  lcK>k  not  to  the  estate  of 
Alexander  and  Co.,  consisting  of  an  accumulation  of  old  bad  debts  and  com- 
pound interest  created  by  the  operation  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
due  by  people,  some  of  whom  despatched  themselves  to  the  other  world  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  others,  of  most  of  whom  all  efforts  to  procure  any 
tidings  would  be  a  desperate  and  perfectly  fruitless  task.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  one  of  them  appeared  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  here  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  a  debt  for  1B,00,000  rupees  was  proved  against  him  by  the  official  assignee, 
arising  out  of  an  advance  of  20,000  rupees  I  And  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  debts  due  to  the  estate,  and  carried 
on  in  the  books  as  atteU;  but  then  there  were  also  some  indigo  works,  &c., 
belonging  to  this  estate,  said  to  be  of  great  value ;  and  this  may  have  been  the 
case,  but  they  were  found  unavailable,  being  mortgaged  to  the  utmost ;  and 
the  question  now  is,  what  was  done  with  all  the  money  extracted  to  such  a  de- 
gree from  the  estate  as  to  leave  nothing  for  the  general  creditors  f 

It  is  not  to  the  estate,  therefore,  the  creditors  must  look  for  their  capital, 
but  to  the  retired  partners,  who  carried  away  that  capital,  amounting  to  mil- 
lions, and  which  they  had  no  right  to  carry  away,  leaving  the  house  insolvent 
at  every  period  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  upwards,  which  is  quite  evident 
without  exhibiting  any  examination  and  expose  of  their  books. 

Before  proceeding  with  further  remarks,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
request  your  attention  to  the  strictures  passed  by  the  Englishman  on  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Insolvent  Court  at  Calcutta,  where  it  appears  that  oaths  were 
sworn  that  there  were  real  assets,  belonging  to  the  estate,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
general  creditors  one-half  the  amount  due  to  them,  in  order  to  procure  the 
protection  of  that  court  to  the  members  of  the  firm.  Does  the  law  require  that 
condition,  rw,  payment  of  one-half,  to  entitle  insolvents  to  protection  ?  And 
if  it  does,  how  has  it  happened  that  they  have  obtained  their  discharge  through 
that  court  without  pajring  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  what  they  owed,  or 
showing  ultimately  any  real  prospect  of  paying  ?  The  total  falsity  of  the  pros- 
pect held  out  in  Calcutta  of  eight  annas  in  the  rupee,  and  here  of  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound,  as  well  as  subsequent  smaller  estimates,  is  now  apparent,  and  it 
would  seem  that  an  additional  object  in  holding  out  these  expectations  was  to 
pacify  and  amuse  the  general  creditors ;  and  as  the  Insolvent  Act,  as  applied  to 
India,  appears,  upon  many  points,  to  have  puzzled  the  judges  there,  as  you 
must  have  remarked,  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  procure  the  means  of  throw- 
ing some  light  upon  it,  for  the  information  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  these  unfortunate  proceedings. 

An  able  and  interesting  sketch,  respecting  the  failures  in  Calcutta,  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  the  2d  October  1833,  and  some  letters  on  the  9th  October  1833, 
which  led  to  the  following  observations  by  the  editor  of  the  Times:  "  It  can- 
not fail  to  be  observed,  that  several  of  the  most  wealthy  partners  in  the  Indian 
houses,  and  others  which  have  lately  been  declared  insolvent,  have  retired, 
taking  with  them  large  fortunes  out  of  their  respective  concerns.  It  deserves 
investigation,  whether  the  firms  were  perfectly  solvent  at  the  time  of  the  retirc- 
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nicnt  of  those  fortunate  capitalists ;  otherwise,  they  might  be  made  to  refund 
to  the  general  creditors  that  capital  they  had  withdrawn."  Some  letters,  con- 
veying hints  to  the  general  creditors,  as  to  what  they  might  expect  as  divi- 
dends, &c.  were  also  published  in  your  journals  of  from  January  to  June,  both 
inclusive,  1834;  and  also  some  valuable  observations  of  your  own  in  that  of 
June  1834,  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors ;  yet,  lamentably,  without  the  effect 
o(  arousing  them  from  a  state  of  apathy  and  indifference  to  their  losses— claims 
of  such  immense  magnitude,  and  the  duty  the  creditors  owe  to  their  families 
and  heirs,  to  make  every  possible  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  property, 
are  surely  weighty  considerations,  and  deserving  of  their  utmost  and  b^ 
exertions. 

It  was  recommended,  in  the  letters  above  referred  to,  to  call  a  meeting  in 
London  of  all  the  creditors  at  home  of  the  several  houses  that  have  tailed  in 
Calcutta,  and  to  send  out  a  couple  of  able  accountants  to  draw  up  statements 
from  their  books ;  but,  as  regards  the  house  of  Alexander  and  Co.,  what  occa- 
sion is  there  to  refer  to  their  books,  when  we  have  the  matter  in  question 
already  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  demonstrated  ?  viz,  in  the  balance-sbeet 
submitted  to  the  creditors  in  Calcutta  is  this  item  :  assets,  4,94,3),:215  rupees; 
deduct  from  this  as  bad  and  worth  nothings  3,18,27,000  rupees !  And  in  that  in 
London  :  assets,  4,94,30,000  rupees,  of  which  deduct  as  bad  and  worth  nothings 
2,98,30,000  rupees!  which  shows  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
on  items  in  their  books  as  assett  which  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  crores  of  rupees,  or  three  millions  sterling,  and  not  worth  one  straw/ 
Consequently,  the  several  retired  partners  who  assigned  to  themselves  capital 
as  profits,  which  are  thus  demonstrated  to  have  been^c/t/fot»,  as  derived  from 
balance-sheets  made  up  with  such  assets  to  their  credit,  ought  to  be  compelled, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Times  has  pointed  out,  to  refund  the  enormous  quantity  of 
capital  they  carried  away ;  and  their  claims  as  creditors  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,  not  one  of  them  or  their  successors  having  embarked  any  capital  in 
the  house,  and  there  never  were  real  profits  to  divide.  The  capital  of  the  depo- 
sitors has  disappeared  ;  and  though  there  are  creditors  in  England  of  thb  firm 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  there  are,  unfortunately  for 
some  of  the  sufferers,  who  are  incapable,  from  want  of  means,  to  make  any 
exertion  to  recover  their  property,  few,  or  rather  no  men  of  business  amongst 
them.  Lord  Combermere  is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  a  creditor  for  about 
£50,000,  which  is  a  round  sum,  and  worth  looking  after.  The  other  creditors 
are  looking  up  to  his  lordship,  as  a  man  of  property,  rank,  and  influence,  and 
therefore  able  to  adopt  proceedings;  but  who,  not  being  a  man  of  business  him- 
self, can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  fit  person  to  take  up,  sift,  and  prosecute 
this  matter,  which  has  produced  such  extensive  misery  to  the  old,  the  invalid, 
the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  whilst  those  retired  partners  and  mushroom  capi- 
talbts  are  living  in  the  rank  and  splendour  of  princes,  or  the  first  people  of  the 
land,  and  some  of  their  successors  are  enabled  to  have  splendid  apartments 
and  carriages  for  their  wives,  perhaps  through  the  means  of  the  settlements 
said  to  have  been  made  on  them  from  the  depositors*  funds  in  their  house,  for 
certain  it  is,  not  one  of  them  had  any  funds  of  their  own. 

Then,  another  point :  how  does  it  happen  that  the  house  here  appropriates 
10  itself  Lord  Hastings's  prize-money  and  the  title-deeds  of  a  certain  estate, 
mentioned  in  the  examinations  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  here,  &c.  &c  ? 
Surely,  Lord  Cumbermerc  and  other  creditors,  who  have  means  and  are  capable 
of  acting,  ought  to  investigate  all  these  mutters,  or  cause  them  to  be  investi- 
gated, instead  of  putting  up  patiently,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  shamefully, 
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with  the  total  loss  of  their  deposits.  This  exertion  is  due  to  themselves  as 
men,  and  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  and  charity  towards  unfortunate  and 
helpless  persons  who  have  lost  their  all  by  this,  which  may  be  called  monstrous 
fiulure,  not  to  designate  it  by  more  ungracious  epithets — a  failure  brought 
about  in  consequence  of  the  undue  extraction  of  the  capital  thrown  into  the 
house  by  the  public. 

Your  insertion  of  this  letter  may  have  the  good  effect  of  awaking  the  atten- 
tion of  Lord  Combermere  and  the  other  principal  creditors,  and  will  oblige, 
Mr.  Editor,  your  humble  servant  and  constant  reader, 

A  Cbeditor  of  Alexander  and  Co. 

25M  June  1836. 

To  THE  Editor. 

Sir :  The  sufferers  by  the  Calcutta  failures  are  indebted  to  you  for  informa- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  respecting  the  proceedings  on  the  matter  in  the  Insol- 
vent Court  in  Calcutta ;  but  as  you  have  not  yet  favoured  them  with  any 
account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  perhaps  you 
could  procure  a  copy  of  the  official  assignee's  account* current  of  his  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  of  Alexander  and  Co.  here,  showing  what  he  has  realized, 
and  also  disbursed  as  expenses,  such  as  the  amount  of  the  Solicitor's  bills,  &c. 
&c.,  showing  thereby  the  utility  of  his  and  their  services,  if  any,  to  the  general 
auditors,  and  really  whether  the  introduction  of  the  matter  into  the  court  here 
was,  in  any  degree,  necessary,  with  a  view  to  their  benefit,  or  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  one  of  the  partners  through  the  court,  and  procuring  for 
him  his  discharge  at  the  expense  of  the  estate  and  the  general  creditors. 

It  is  understood  that  another  of  the  partners  has  made  his  appearance  here 
lately,  and  is  employing  the  services  of  the  solicitors  to  the  estate,  as  they  are 
called,  to  procure  the  necessary  signatures  to  his  certificate,  and  to  perform  all 
other  necessary  offices  in  the  law  to  that  end,  the  expenses  of  which  are  to  be 
defirayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  estate,  in  the  hands  of  the  assignees  here, 
and,  consequently,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  general  creditors.  If  this  im- 
pression is  unfounded,  it  will  be  but  justice  to  correct  it,  and,  as  many  of  the 
creditors  are  residing  at  great  distances  from  London,  and  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  at  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  or  on  the  official  assignee  for  in- 
formation, it  would  be  an  attention  to  them  on  your  part  to  procure  the 
information  in  question,  and  insert  it  in  your  journal,  which  is  read  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  by  all  persons  who  have  resided  in  India. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  official  assignee,  in  his  circular 
of  the  8th  July,  1833,  held  out  to  the  creditors  a  prospect  of  '*  assets  in  Eu- 
rope," belonging  to  the  estate ;  and  there  was  a  Mr.  Shore,  an  old  friend  of  the 
Alexanders,  appointed  as  creditors'  assignee,  at  their  first  meeting  here,  and 
who  may  be  also  applied  to  for  information. 

Your  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  first  number,  with  the  view  to  its  meet- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  assignees,  in  London,  may  have  the  eflect,  in  addition  to 
your  own  exertions,  of  procuring  the  necessary  information  for  the  creditors 
and  your  readers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ISihJult/,  A  Creditor. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  CLIVE. 
Third  Article. 

Tub  prospect  of  Clive's  departure  for  England  had  excited  much  uneasi- 
ness  in  the  minds  both  of  natives  and  Europeans  in  authority.  The  Nawab, 
Meer  Jaffier,  though  displeased  at  the  superiority  and  influence  of  Cltve, 
was  personally  attached  to  him,  and  was  apprehensive  that  his  successor 
might  not  be  able  to  control  the  subordinate  officers,  and  the  natives  who 
had  erept  into  power  under  the  English,  and  whose  malpractices  were  a 
growing  evil.  All  the  chief  civil  servants,  Mr.  Hastings  amongst  the  num- 
ber, entreated  him  to  remain  some  time  longer,  laying  before  him  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  consequences  of  a  junction  between  the  French  and 
the  native  powers.  But  Clive  had  in  view  the  prospect  of  doing  more  ser- 
vice to  India  at  home  than  abroad.  His  correspondence  discovers  this  to 
have  been  one  of  his  motives  for  quitting  India.  '^  He  desired  to  obtain  for 
the  governors  of  the  three  presidencies  commissions  from  his  Majesty  as 
major-generals,  in  order  that  their  superior  rank  might  put  an  end  to  tlie  preten- 
sions and  independent  powers  of  his  Majesty's  officers,  which  had  been  found, 
on  some  occasions,  seriously  to  impede  and  injure  the  public  service."  This 
he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  20th  August,  1759.  He  wished, 
too,  to  be  in  Europe  before  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, '^for  convinced  I  am,"  he  says,  ^Hhe  directors  are  not  masters  suffi- 
ciently of  the  subject,  and  will  probably  conclude  a  peace  in  Europe  which 
cannot  possibly  be  abided  by  in  the  East-Indies." 

The  court  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  party  cabals,  which  ended  in  tlie 
ascendancy  of  Mr.  Sulivan,  between  whom  and  Clive,  a  bitter  animosity 
afterwards  arose*  The  squabbles  in  the  court  provoked  public  clamour  and 
odium ;  and  this  consideration,  together  with  some  eiperience  of  what  he 
imagined  to  be  a  slight,  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  machine  of  Indian 
government  in  London  was  not  adequate  to  the  large  duties  which  devolved 
upon  it  Under  this  impression,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Chatham),  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  which,  after  giving  a 
succinct  account  of  the  state  of  Bengal,  the  prospect  of  the  extension  of  oar 
territories,  and  the  tender  made  by  the  court  of  Delhi  of  the  Dewanny,  he 
proceeds: 

**  But  so  large  a  sovereignty  may  possibly  be  an  object  too  extensive  for  a 
mercantile  company ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  not  of  themselves  able, 
without  the  nation's  assistance,  to  maintain  so  wide  a  dominion.  I  have  there- 
fore presumed,  sir,  to  represent  this  matter  to  you,  and  submit  it  to  your, 
consideration,  whether  the  execution  of  a  design,  that  may  hereafter  be  still 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  be  worthy  of  the  Government's  taking  it  into  hand. 
I  flatter  myself  I  have  made  it  pretty  clear  to  you,  that  there  will  be  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  obtiuning  the  absolute  possession  of  these  rich  kingdoms ;  and 
that  with  the  Moghul's  own  consent,  on  condition  of  paying  him  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  revenues  thereof.  Now  I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  an  income 
yearly  of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling,  with  the  possession  of  three  pro- 
vinces abounding  in  the  most  valuable  productions  of  nature  and  of  art,  be  an 
object  deserving  the  public  attention ;  and  whether  it  be  worth  the  nation's 
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wbile  to  take  the  proper  measures  to  secure  such  an  acquisition, — an  acquisi- 
tion which,  under  the  management  of  so  able  and  disinterested  a  minister, 
would  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  the  kingdom,  and  might  in  time  be 
appropriated  in  part  as  a  fund  towards  diminishing  the  heavy  load  of  debt  under 
which  we  at  present  labour.  Add  to  these  advantages  the  influence  we  shall 
thereby  acquire  over  the  several  European  nations  engaged  in  the  commerce 
here,  which  these  could  no  longer  carry  on  but  through  our  indulgence,  and 
under  such  limitations  as  we  should  think  fit  to  prescribe." 

Mr.  Walsh,  the  secretary  of  Clive,  and  who  delivered  this  letter  to  the 
minister,  reported  the  result  of  his  interview,  and  which  is  thus  fortunately 
preserved.  Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged  that  the  affair  was  "  very  practicable," 
but  of  a  '^  very  nice  nature  ]*  he  mentioned  that  inquiries  had  been  made 
whether  the  Company's  conquests  and  acquisitions  belonged  to  them  or  to  the 
crown,  and  that  the  judges  seemed  to  think  to  the  Company ;  he  said  the 
Company  were  not  proper  to  have  it,  nur  the  crown,  for  such  a  revenue  would 
endanger  our  liberties.  Mr.  Walsh  says,  he  observed  to  him  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  determine  whether  it  was  an  object  for  the  Company  or 
the  state ;  for  if  the  state  neglected  it,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Company 
M'ould,  in  process  of  time,  be  obliged  to  secure  it  for  their  greater  quiet 
and  safety,  exclusive  of  gain.  ''  He  seemed  to  weigh  that;  but  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  of  what  passed  then,  it  will  be  left  to  the  Company  to  do  what 
they  please." 

This  is  a  remarkable  incident ;  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  scanty  as  they 
were,  show  his  constitutional  caution ;  and  the  conduct  of  Clive  upon  this 
occasion  is  open  to  two  constructions,  which  will  be  adopted  by  the  adverse 
critios  of  his  character :  the  suggestion  may  have  been  purely  patriotic,  or 
it  oiay  have  been  influenced  by  the  ambition  of  being  viceroy  of  India. 

The  de^atches  which  he  subsequently  received  from  the  court,  tended  by 
no  means  to  reconcile  him  to  their  authority ;  on  the  contrary,  they  so  dis- 
gusted him  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  penned  a  letter  to  the  court,  wherein 
they  **  expressed  their  sentiments  with  a  freedom,  which,  though  becoming 
their  high  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed  themselves,  and  to  their  country,  was 
but  little  suited  to  the  temper  or  constitution  of  their  superiors."  These  are 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  words.  The  terms  of  the  letter  are,  however,  far 
stronger  than  this  description  would  imply.  They  tell  the  court  that  the  dic- 
tion of  their  letter  is  unworthy  of  them  ;  that  it  is  the  result  of  private  pique 
and  personal  attachments,  &o.  The  letter  excited  the  utmost  indignation  at  the 
India-House,  and  the  four  gentlemen,  who  had  joined  Clive  in  his  remon- 
strance, were  removed  and  ordered  home :  thus  depriving  the  service  of 
some  of  the  ablest  officers,  at  a  critical  period,  to  which  cause  Sir  John  Mal- 
cclm  attributes  the  massacre  of  Patna.  Clive  now  disregarded  all  entrea- 
ties, and  took  his  departure  for  England. 

Had  Clive  given  way  to  the  influence  of  individual  feelings,  like  some  of 
those  who  have  suffered  fancied  wrongs  from  the  Company,  he  would  have 
exerted  his  great  influence  and  vast  wealth  to  ruin  their  affairs.  His  mind  was, 
however,  of  not  so  selflsh  a  cast.  He  reunited  himself  to  those  from  whom 
his  honourable  exile  had  temporarily  severed  him,  without  evincing  any 
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bitterness  towards  his  fornicr  employers.  He  entered  Parliament,  bnC  sat 
only  for  a  short  time  there.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  wealth  was  to  place 
all  his  family  (especially  his  parents)  in  comfortable  independence.  He 
appropriated  a  part  of  his  fortune  to  save  tlie  family  estate  at  Styche.  On 
his  old  friend  and  commander,  Col.  Lawrence,  he  settled  an  annuity  of  £500. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  has  recorded  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes  of  Clive  al 
this  period  of  his  life. 

We  collect  from  bis  private  correspondence,  that  lie  retained  moch  of  that 
hilarity  of  disposition,  for  which  he  bad  been  remarkable  in  youth.  He  was 
fond  of  female  society ;  and  many  of  bis  letters  show  that  he  was  by  no  means 
indifierent  to  those  aids  by  which  personal  appearance  is  hnproved.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  period  to  dress  in  gayer  apparel  than  we  now  do ;  and  the  Euro- 
pean visiter  at  an  Indian  Durbar,  or  Court,  always  wore  a  rich  dress.  We 
ikid  in  a  letter  to  Clive,  from  his  friend  Captain  Latham,  a  description  of  a 
Durbar  suit  he  was  preparing  from  him,  in  which  he  says  he  has  preferred  a  fine 
scarlet  coat  with  handsome  gold  lace,  to  the  common  wear  of  velvet.  He  has 
also  made  up,  he  writes,  a  fine  brocade  waistcoat ;  and  he  adds  to  this  intelli- 
gence, that  **  it  is  hb  design  to  line  the  coat  with  parchment,  that  it  may  noi 
wrinkle !" 

In  a  commission  which  Clive  sent  to  bts  friend  Mr.  Orme,  there  is  an 
amusing  instance  of  his  attention  to  the  most  trifling  parts  of  his  dress. 

**  I  must  now  trouble  you,"  he  observes,  "  with  a  few  commissions  concem- 
mg  family  afiairs.  Imprimis,  what  you  can  provide  must  be  of  the  best  and 
finest  you  can  get  for  love  or  money;  two  hundred  shirts,  the  wristbands 
worked,  some  of  the  ruffles  worked  with  a  border  either  in  squares  or  points, 
and  the  rest  plain ;  stocks,  neckcloths,  and  handkerchiefs  in  proportion ;  three 
corge  of  the  finest  stockings ;  several  pieces  of  plain  and  spotted  muslin,  two 
yards  wide,  for  aprons ;  book-muslins ;  cambrics ;  a  few  pieces  of  the  finest 
dimity ;  and  a  complete  set  of  table  linen  of  Fort  St.  David's  diaper  made  for 
the  purpose." 

In  the  list  of  packages,  which  Mr.  Richard  Clive  sent  to  his  son  in  Bengal^ 
one  is  a  box  of  wigs  !  Whether  Clive  had  resorted  to  thb  ornament  fi'om 
want  of  hair,  or  from  deference  to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  I  know  not ;  but 
there  is  an  authentic  anecdote  of  his  boyhood,  which  proves  how  essential  a 
wig  was  considered  to  all  who  were  full  dressed.  Clive  had,  when  rery  young, 
been  admitted  by  a  relation,  who  was  Captain  of  the  Tower,  to  be  one  of  the 
spectators  when  his  Majesty  George  the  Second  happened  to  visit  that  fortress. 
Nothing  was  wanted  in  the  boy's  dress  to  prepare  him  for  the  honour  of 
approaching  majesty  except  a  wig  I  To  supply  this  want,  one  of  the  old  Cap- 
tain's was  pot  upon  his  head ;  and  his  appearance  in  this  costume  was  so  sin- 
gular as  to  attract  the  notice  and  smiles  of  the  King,  who  inquired  who  he  was, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  very  kind  and  gracious  manner. 

Of  his  wealth  at  this  time,  we  have  the  following  account : 

The  whole  of  Clive's  money,  when  he  returned  to  India  in  1755,  appears  to 
have  been  in  that  country ;  for  we  find,  firom  his  correspondence,  that  he  had 
hardly  sufficient  uninvested  cash  in  England  to  pay  for  his  annual  supplies. 
He  became  anxious,  however,  after  he  attained  great  wealth,  to  remit  it  home  ; 
but  this,  owing  to  various  causes,  was  very  difficult.  The  public  treasury  was 
so  rich  from  the  successes  in  Bengal,  that,  for  a  period,  no  bills  were  drawn 
upon  the  Directors ;  Clive,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  Dutch  Company, 
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ikrovgh  whom  fie  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune ;  he  also  transmitted  a 
considerable  sum  in  diamonds  (a  common  mode  at  that  time),  and  the  rest  in 
private  bills;  and, latterly,  two  on  the  Company. 

I  have  carefully  examined  his  letters  to  his  agents,  from  the  21st  of  August, 
1755,  when  he  advised  them  of  his  first  remittance,  till  January,  1759,  when 
be  made  one  of  his  last ;  and  the  amount  of  property  sent  to  England  during 
that  period  is,  as  nearly  as  the  difference  of  exchange  and  the  loss  on  bills 
eaable  us  to  judge,  £280,000.  Of  this  I  calculate  that  be  received  £210,000 
oa  the  enthronement  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  and  the  remaining  £70,000  is  made  up 
by  part  of  his  former  fortune,  his  prize-money  at  Glieriah  and  Chandernagore, 
the  receipts  from  the  high  stations  he  held,  and  the  accumulation  of  interest 
upon  a  considerable  part  of  his  property  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  India. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  we  may  assume  that  Clive's  fortune,  before  the 
jigfaire  was  settled  upon  him,  did  not  amount  to  £300,000.  It  appears  from 
documents  before  ine  that,  previous  to  this  grant,  he  had  given  away,  or  vested 
for  annuidea,  a  sum  not  less  than  £dO,000  (more  than  one-sixth  of  his  fortune), 
to  reoder  comfortable  and  independent  those  for  whom  he  cherished  affection 
and  gratitude. 

Clive  was,  subsequently  to  these  acts  of  generosity,  enriched  by  the  grant  of 
the  jaghire,  which  he  himself  estimates  at  XS7,000  per  annum.  With  this  ad- 
dition, we  may  conclude  he  had  an  income  of  upwards  of  £40,000 ;  a  large 
amount,  but  far  below  what  this  Indian  Crcesus  (for  such  he  was  deemed)  was 
thought  by  his  countrymen  to  possess. 

In  1762,  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  instead  (as  he  expected)  of 
being  an  English  one.  His  liberalities  had  encroached  upon  his  fortune, 
large  as  it  was,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  an  intimation  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  were  inclined  to  question  his  title  to  his  jaghire,  which  yielded 
two-thirds  of  his  income.  This  intimation  seems  at  first  intended  to  keep 
Clive  in  a  state  of  helplessness  that  would  subserve  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Sulivan,  who  now  regarded  him  as  a  dangerous  rival.  ^'  Sulivan  might 
have  attached  me  to  his  interest  if  he  had  pleased,"  Clive  says,  in  a  letter 
to  Vansitlart ;  **  but  he  could  never  forgive  the  Bengal  letter ;  the  conse- 
qoenoe  has  been  that  we  have  all  along  behaved  to  one  another  like  shy 
cocks,  at  times  outwardly  expressing  great  regard  and  friendship  for  each 
other."  Clive  was  the  first  to  break  this  hollow  truce,  and  thus  two  parties 
were  formed,  advocating  opposite  principles  of  government  for  India: 
**  Sniivan's  were  the  principles  of  the  head  of  a  commercial  company ; 
Clive's  those  of  the  founder  and  sustainer  of  an  empire." 

He  lessened  his  influence  by  his  honest  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Lord 
Bute  (whose  overtures  he  rejected),  voting  with  the  minority  who  con- 
demned the  peace  of  1763.     Lord  Bute  patronized  Mr.  Sulivan. 

The  ardour  with  which  Clive  embarked  in  the  opposition  to  the  minister 
and  the  chairman  was  characteristic ;  he  employed,  in  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, in  1763,  no  less  a  sum  than  £100,000  in  what  was  termed  <'  splitting 
votes,"  that  is,  qualifying  persons  to  vote  as  proprietors,  which  was  not  then 
absolutely  forbidden  by  the  law.  The  object  of  his  partisans  was  to  place  him 
in  the  chair  of  the  direction ;  though  he  says,  in  his  letter,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  accepting  such  a  post :  <'  1  have  neither  application,  knowledge,  nor 
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time,  to  undertake  so  laborious  an  employ."  He  calculated,  however,  upon 
having  something  like  a  paramount  influence  at  the  Court,  if  suocessful  in 
his  plans,  and  had  chalked  out  a  scheme  of  administration,  in  the  political 
and  military  departments:  he  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  large 
military  force  in  India. 

This  was  a  contest  beneath  the  commanding  talents  of  such  a  man ;  it 
suited  them  not;  he  engaged  upon  unequal  terms  with  opponents  who 
could  employ  covert  means  and  petty  stratagems ;  and  Clive  was,  as  he 
deserved  to  be,  defeated.  Mr.  Sulivan  and  his  party  were  victorious,  aod 
lost  no  time  in  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  directors,  after  the  election  of  1763,  was  to 
transmit  orders  to  the  Bengal  government  to  stop  all  further  payments  on 
account^of  Lord  Clive'sjaghire,  and  to  furnish  them  with  an  account  of  all 
sums  paid  to  him  since  the  date  of  the  grant.  Clive  maintained  that  his  title 
to  the  jaghire*  was  founded  upon  the  same  authority  as  the  Company's  right 
to  the  ceded  lands ;  but  he  offered  to  relinquish  his  life-interest  to  the  Com- 
pany, after  he  should  have  enjoyed  it  a  limited  number  of  years.  This  offer 
would  doubtless  have  been  embraced,  but  for  the  events  related,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Sulivan  and  his  supporters  (including  the  minister)  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  powerful  implement  of  annoyance  to  their  antagonist. 
Lord  Clive  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against  the  Court,  whose  answer]  set  up 
these'grounds  of  defence:— that  the  Company  might  be  called  to'^ccount 
for  the  money  by  the  "  Emperor  of  Hindostan ;"  that  therefore  Clive  was 
accountable  to  them,  and  that  if  the  Nawab  had  a  right  to  alienate  this 
part  of  his  revenue  (which  they  denied),  as  he  had  been  deposed  by  the 
Company's  agents,  the  grant  became  of  no  effect.  The  real  ground  of 
refusal  creeps  out  in  a  private  and  confidential  letter  of  Mr.  SulivanT  to 
Mr.Vansittart,  the  President  of  Bengal,  which  (such  was  the  bitter  spirit 
of  the  times)  was  produced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  '^  that  all  cordiality 
being  at  an  end  with  Lord  Clive,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  stopped  pay- 
ment ^of  his  jaghire."  The  eminent  lawyers  consulted  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  told  them  (what  they  well  knew),  that  they  could  not  question  the 
grant  to  Lord  Clive,  or  the  want  of  right  and  power  of  the  Nawab,  without 
impeaching  their  own ;  and  that  the  question  between  them  and  Clive  was 
precisely  the  same,  and  should  be  determined  upon  the  same  principles,  as  a 
question  between  the  owners  of  lands  in  England,  subject  to?  a  rent,  and 
the  grantee  or  assignee  of  the  rent,  where  both  derived  from  the  same 
original  grantor. 

Events  were,  however,  occurring  which  brought  the  question  to  a  speedier 
adjudication  than  a  suit  in  Chancery  would  have  done.  The  violent  animo- 
sities which ^  these  disputes  occasioned  in  India  as  well  as  England,  were 
suspended  by  intelligence  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Patna.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietors,  and  of  reflecting  men  of  all  parties,  w&s  turned  to 

*  By  the  treaty  with  Meer  Ja£Ber,  in  1757,  certain  lands  near  Calcutta,  were  ceded  to  the  Company  a  • 
perpetual  renters,  the  Nawab  reserving  the  lordship  and  quit-rents.  The  Company  paid  these  quit- 
rents  till  17fi9«  when  the  Nawab,  hi  consideration  of  the  services  of  Loid  Clive,  uHlgnfil  to  him  the 
quit-reuts«for  life.  This  is  what  is  to  be  und^tood  by  **  Lord  Clive*8  jaghlre."  The  Company  had 
paid  the  rents  to  Clive  for  three  years. 
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the  state  of  the  public  interests  in  India,  the  reoriniinations  of  the  opposing 
parties  having  brought  to  light  "  a  scene  of  corruption,  division,  and  distrac- 
tion in  their  internal  rule,  which,  if  not  early  remedied,  threatened  to  bring 
complete  ruin  upon  their  affairs."  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Clive,  and  at  a 
very  full  General  Court,  he  was  unanimously  solicited  to  return  to  India.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  the  directors  instantly  to  restore  his  jag- 
bire  ;  but  Lord  Clive,  who  was  present,  with  great  prudence,  interposed, 
and  desired  that  that  point  might  be  deferred  till  he  had  made  some  propo- 
sals to  the  directors.  With  the  boldness  and  decision  of  his  character,  he 
declared  that  he  differed  so  much  from  Mr.  Sulivan  (who  was  his  personal 
and  inveterate  enemy),  and  considered  that  he  had  evinced  so  much  igno- 
rance of  Indian  affairs,  that  he  could  not  act  with  him ;  that  it  was  indif- 
ferent to  him  who  filled  the  chair,  so  that  Mr.  Sulivan  did  not.  The  latter 
gentleman,  seeing  that  the  tide  of  affairs  was  on  the  re-flux,  intimated  an 
intention  of  removing  the  bar  to  the  employment  of  Lord  Clive,  to  whose 
talents  he  bore  testimony ;  but  be  wished  to  stipulate  for  the  retention  of 
some  appointments  he  had  made ;  the  General  Court,  however,  would  listen 
to  no  such  compromise,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  event  of  a 
ballot,  though  300  proprietors  were  present,  nine  could  not  be  found  to 
sign  the  requisition. 

Every  thing  now  concurred  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  Lord  Clive ;  his 
right  to  his  jaghire  was  confirmed  (on  his  own  proposal)  for  ten  years,  and 
after  waiting  till  the  election  for  directors  was  over,  he  took  his  departure 
for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  May  1765. 

The  victory  he  achieved  must  have  been  highly  sootliing  to  his  feelings ; 
more  than  that,  it  gave  him  the  support  which  he  required  in  his  short  but 
important  administration. 

It  laid,  however,  the  foundation  of  the  future  troubles  of  bis  life ;  for  those 
over  whom  he  now  triumphed  cherished  their  resentments ;  and  their  ranks 
were  early  recruited  by  numerous  malcontents  from  India,  whom  Clive's 
reforms  had  either  deprived  of  the  means  of  accumulating  wealth,  or  exposed 
to  obloquy. 

The  Nawab,  Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  been  dethroned  and  restored,  im- 
puted all  his  misfortunes  to  the  absence  of  Clive,  and  eagerly  hoped  to  pro- 
tract his  existence  till  his  expected  return.  The  gratification  of  his  hope 
was,  however,  denied;  he  died  in  February  1765,  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  arrival. 

The  elevation  of  Cossim  AH  Khan  to  the  musnud,  on  the  deposition  of 
Meer  Jafiier,  had  been  accompanied  by  large  gifts  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  and  others,  amounting  to  £200,000.  Mr.  Vansittart 
received  five  lacs,  or  £58,333,  tendered  previous  to  the  treaty,  but  not 
accepted  till  afterwards.  The  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Clive  and 
his  successor  in  this  respect,  is  well  exhibited  by  his  biographer. 

The  princely  presents  which  Clive  merited  and  received  were  the  rewards  of 
great  services  rendered  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were  given,  and  in  which 
his  first  efforts  were  prompted  by  considerations  that  were  decidedly  unin- 
fluenced by  sordid  motives.    Add  to  this,  that  whatever  he  undertook  pros- 
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pered,  and  that  all  the  iDdiTiduals  whom  he  elevated  be  preserved,  not  only 
from  their  native  enemies,  but  from  the  still  more  galling  encroachments  and 
rapacity  of  the  Company's  servants.  By  such  acts  be  won  the  good  opinion  of 
all  ranks  in  India.  From  the  King  to  the  peasant,  the  name  of  Clive  inspired 
sentiments  of  respect  and  confidence.  What  a  contrast  was  presented  by  bis 
successors  in  power !  Money  for  themselves  was,  in  every  engagement,  one 
of  the  stipulations,  and  appeared^  though  in  some  cases  it  might  not  have  drrir, 
the  leading  motive  of  their  measures.  All  their  measures  failed :  every  one 
connected  with  them  was  ruined.  Tbe  character  for  good  faith,  which  at 
Clive's  departure  stood  so  high,  was  lost.  No  one  trusted  the  word  of  an 
Englishman.  Many  of  those  who  engaged  in  these  scenes  were  able  and  vir- 
tuous ;  but  there  was  no  leading  genius  among  them.  The  jealousy  and  party 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  government  at  home  multiplied  checks  and  cherished 
insubordination  in  those  abroad ;  till  nothing  was  heard  but  accusations  and 
recriminations.  The  army,  both  European  and  native,  had  fallen  into  a  very 
insubordinate  and  mutinous  state.  The  officers  evinced  this  spirit  on  almost 
every  occasion  where  they  deemed  their  personal  interests  affected ;  and  many 
of  the  privates  deserted  to  the  native  powers. 

These  were  some  of  the  evils  which  Clive  had  now  to  combat.  In  his 
forcible  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bengal,  submitted  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  previously  to  his  departure,  he  laid  open  the  radical  causes  of 
their  depression ;  the  revolution  in  favour  of  Cossim  Ali ;  the  change  in  the 
plan  of  politics  which  he  (Clive)  had  prescribed  in  respect  to  that  court, 
which  had  lefl  the  Nawab  to  his  own  projects,  whereas,  as  Clive  remarks, 
with  just  discernment, ''  it  is  now  some  time  that  things  have  been  carried 
to  such  lengths  abroad,  that  either  the  princes  of  the  country  mast,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  dependent  on  us,  or  we  totally  so  on  them ;"  the  en- 
croachments on  the  Nawab's  rights  by  the  trade  carried  on  by  tbe  civil  ser- 
vants, dustucks,  &c. 

Indeed,  if  some  method  be  not  thought  of,  and  your  Council  do  not  heartily 
co-operate  with  your  Governor  to  prevent  the  sudden  acquisition  of  fortunes, 
which  has  taken  place  of  late,  the  Company's  affiiirs  must  greatly  suffer. 

Lord  Clive  found  the  government,  as  he  states,  '^  in  a  more  distracted 
state,  if  possible,  than  he  had  reason  to  expect.*'  He  was  astonished  at 
the  bare-faced  corruption  of  the  council ;  ''  the  anarchy,  confusion,  bribery, 
and  extortion."  They  began  to  oppose  him,  and  to  dispute  his  power;  but, 
he  says,  '^  I  cut  that  matter  short,  by  telling  them  they  should  not  be  the  judges 
of  that  power."  A  party  was,  of  course,  formed  against  Clive,  amongst 
whom  was  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  who  was  aderwards  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  his  persecutors  at  home.  They  pleaded  the  example  of  Clive  for 
acts  which  they  coul4  not  deny ;  printed  minutes  were  recorded  by  one 
party  recriminatory  on  the  other;  the  taking  uf  presents  was  defended  by  that 
Jesuitical  strain  of  reasoning  with  which  selfishness  is  easily  satisfied,  and  it 
required  all  the  firmness  and  skill  of  Clive  to  counteract  tlie  opposition  he 
met  with.  His  correspondence,  which  is  copiously  introdueed  into  this 
part  of  the  work,  affords  valuable  materials  for  the  future  historian. 

At  length,  some  being  suspended  and  sent  home,  and  severe  measures 
being  adopted  towards  tlie  rest,  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  civil  servants 
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was  subdued.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  the  Dewanay 
was  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  the  Company :  an  arrangement  which, 
though  it  has  been  censured,  Clive  justly  considers  as  *'  fixing  firm  the 
foundation  of  the  British  empire  in  India/'  He  then  set  on  foot  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  civil  and  military  ofiices,  and  suggested,  amongst  other 
changes  of  system,  that  there  should  be  a  governor-general  of  India,  and 
that  the  chief  seat  of  the  government  should  be  at  Calcutta. 

The  measures  which  we  have  glanced  at  in  this  summary  way,  are,  perhaps, 
of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  British  India  and  to  the  fame  of  Lord 
Clive,  than  those  early  deeds  which  attach  more  lustre  to  his  name.  By 
his  victories  and  his  policy,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  British  power  in  the  East; 
by  his  later  acts,  he  arrested  the  gangrene  of  corruption,  and  gave  to  the 
Crovemment  that  form  which  the  plastic  hand  of  genius  can  alone  impart. 

Clive  now  wished  to  return  home.  **  1  have,"  he  wrote  to  the  court,  "a 
large  family,  who  stand  in  need  of  a  father's  protection ;  I  sacrifice  my 
health  and  hazard  my  fortune,  with  my  life,  by  continuing  in  this  climate. 
The  first  great  purposes  of  my  appointment  are  perfectly  answered."*  The 
court,  however,  earnestly  requested  him  to  continue  another  year.  "  The 
stability  of  your  lordship's  plan,"  they  say,  '^  with  respect  to  our  possessions 
and  revenues,  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  effecting  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion in  the  excessive  abuses  and  negligence  of  our  servants,  require  time, 
care,  and  ability  to  accomplish.*'t 

In  May,  1766,  the  reduction  of  double  batta  occasioned  an  alarming 
bombination  amongst  the  European  officers  of  the  Bengal  army,  counte- 
nanced by  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  Lord  Clive  proceeded  to  one 
of  the  cantonments  (Monghyr),  and  determined  that  all  should  be  put  to 
hazard  rather  than  the  Government  negociate  with  its  own  army  at  the 
Dftyonet's  point.  *^  To  submit  to  the  violent  demands  of  a  body  of  armed 
tnen,"  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  *'  was  to  resign  the  government."  The  council 
supported  him  in  his  firm  resolution,  and  the  malcontents  succumbed.  This 
•Ihlir  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  narrative  before  us,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  of  commensurate  importance. 

The  fatigue  and  anxiety  which  this  action  caused  Lord  Clive  (for  it 
appWrs,  from  his  letter-books,  that  he  wrote  many  letters  daily  himself, 
besides  giving,  personally,  the  most  minute  attention  to  every  other  branch  of 
publiO  affairs),  had  a  dangerous  effect  upon  his  health,  and  in  the  end  totally 
incapftoitated  him  from  business ;  though  he  did  not  quit  India  till  January 
1767. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  here,  that,  in  April  1 766,  the  widow  of 
Meer  Jaffier  transmitted  to  Lord  Clive  a  legacy,  which  had  been  left  by 
tlie  Nawab,  amounting  to  five  lacs  of  rupees.  Considering  that  the  receipt 
of  a  legacy  was  not  forbidden  by  the  covenants,  he  accepted  it ;  but  paid  it 
immediately  into  the  Company's  treasury,  to  form  a  fund  (now  called  Lord 
Clive's  fund),  for  the  relief  of  disabled  officers  and  men,  and  their  widows. 
**  To  this  ambiguous  transaction,"  Mr.  Mill  observes,  **  the  institution  ^t 
Poplar  owes  its  foundation  :"  a  pretty  striking  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  of 

•  I^ter,  30th  September,  1705.  f  Letter,  2Dd  May,  1766. 
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this  writer,  since  the  Poplar  Hospital  is  an  institution  totally  dintinct  from 
Lord  Clive's  fund,  in  its  origin,  objects,  and  support.     It  was  in  existence 
nearly  a  century  before  Lord  Clive  was  bom,  and  its  objects  are  persons  in 
the  maritime  service. 


THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAINS  NEWALL,  BARROW,  AND  GLASSPOOLE. 

We  have  seen  the  memorials  and  corresponiience  on  the  subject  of  the  claims 
of  Captains  Newall,  Barrow,  and  Glasspoole  to  compensation,  under  the  Act  of 
1833,  which  are  so  pertinaciously  resisted  by  the  Board  of  Control 

As  the  details  of  the  case  have  appeared  in  our  report  of  the  debates  in  Courts 
of  Proprietors  on  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  briefly  to  state,  that,  under 
the  Company's  regulations  of  1834, — *'  that  their  maritime  officers,  who  bad 
served,  or  were  serving,  in  ships  owned,  or  chartered  by  the  Company  and,  had 
not  abandoned  the  service,  should  be  justly  and  liberally  compensated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  of  such  officers  being  affected  by  the  entire  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Company's  trade," — these  officers  sent  in  their  claims  for  compen- 
sation. They  were  commanders  of  Company's  regular  ships,  who,  having'per- 
formed  five  voyages,  were  disqualified  for  continuing  in  that  branch  of  the 
service,  but  were  eligible  for  commands  in  the  freighted  branch,  which  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  Company's  mercantile  service.  They  have  certificates 
from  managing  owners  of  ships  in  the  freight  service,  that  they  would  have  been 
presented  for  commands,  if  the  Company's  trade  had  not  been  abolished ;  the 
Court  of  Directors  have  declared  that  they  would  have  been  accepted,  had 
they  been  so  presented ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  made  declarations  "  that 
they  bad  not,  previously  to  August,  1833,  quitted  the  maritime  service  of  the 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  either  retiring  from  it,  or  of  following  any  other 
pursuit ;  and  that  if  the  Company  had  gone  on  trading  in  common  with  the 
public,  it  was  their  intention  to  continue  to  follow  the  maritime  profession 
in  that  service."  The  Finance  and  Home  Committee,  in  January  1835,  con- 
sidered, that  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  grant  compensation  to 
commanders  who  had  had  the  peculiar  benefits  of  five  voyages  in  the 
Company's  service,  and  that  there  had  been  no  instance  of  such  a  commander 
having  again  gone  in  the  command  of  a  ship.  The  Court  of  Directors^ 
however,  negatived  this  conclusion,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  miscon- 
ception, and  from  which  the  committee  themselves  subsequently  resiled, 
and  admitted  the  claims.  At  a  General  Court,  in  December  1835,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  that  these  gentlemen  were  entitled  to  the  pension  of 
£200  per  annum,  and  this  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
with  something  like  a  special  recommendation  from  the  Court  of  Directors. 

The  present  Board  of  Control,  however,  adopting  the  resolutions  of  the 
former  board,  founded  upon  the  misconception  of  the  Finance  Committee,  re- 
fuse to  sanction  the  resolution,  on  the  ground,  that  these  officers  *'  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  cessation  of  the  Company's  trade,"  although  it  necessarily 
involves  the  cessation  of  a  lucrative  employment,  the  title  to  which  they  had 
'  earned  by  thirty  years'  service,  without  an  imputation  upon  their  character  as 
officers  and  gentlemen  !  And  this  refusal  is  ipade  by  a  government,  which 
pledged  itself,  in  the  negociations  with  the  Company,  *'  that  the  assignment  of 
the  Company's  commercial  property  must  necessarily  involve,  also,  a  transfer 
to  the  government  of  all  the  obligations,  whether  of  a  legal  kind,  or  binding 
on  the  ground  of  equity  and  liberality ,  which  may  attach  to  that  property." 

We  never  knew  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances,  justice  was  more  flagrantly  violated. 
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CHINSiSE  account  of  INDIA** 

The  third  of  the  years  kan^ttk,  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.  d.  966\  a  Buddhist 
priest  of  Tsang-chow,  named  Taou-yuen,  who  had  returned  from  the  western 
countries  (Se-yu),  had  brought  from  thence  a  portion  of  the  body  pf  Ffih,f 
▼ases  of  crystal,  and  Sanscrit  writings  on  leaves  otPei-to,  to  the  number  o(  forty, 
which  he  presented  to  the  emperor.  Taou-yuen  returned  to  the  western 
countries  (of  Asia)  in  the  years  ieen^fuh  (a.d.  943  to  944);  he  was  twelve  years 
on  his  travels,  wandering  in  the  Five  Zin-too  for  six  years.  The  Five  Zin-too 
(divisions  of  India)  are  the  same  as  Teen-choof  (India).  He  brought  back  an 
abundance  of  books,  to  understand  the  use  of  which  he  exceed  all  his  efforts. 
The  emperor  Tae-tsoo  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  950  to  953)  summoned  him 
into  his  presence,  for  the  purpose  of  interrogating  him  respecting  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  nations  amongst  whom  he  had  travelled;  the  height  of  the 
mountfdns,  and  extent  of  the  rivers.  He  answered  all  the  questions  one  by 
one.  For  four  years,  a  priest  of  Buddha,  he  dedicated  «11  his  cares  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons.  On  his  return  to  the  palace,  he  said  he  had 
been  desirous  of  returning  into  the  western  countries  in  search  of  the  books  of 
FQh  (or  Baddha);  that  he  had  found  some  of  them  where  he  had  travelled,  in 
the  provinces  of  Kan-sha,  Se-«oo,  and  others ;  that  these  provinces  {chow) 
produced  tortoises,  herbs,  and  woods,  in  great  abundance,  the  export  of  which 
pelded  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  he  passed  beyond  the  king- 
dom of  Poo-Ioo-sha  and  of  Kea-she-me.$  Orders  were  everywhere  given  that 
guides  should  be  provided  him  on  his  route. 

After  the  years  kae-paou  (about  a.  d.  9(^9),  a  Buddhist  priest  of  India  brought 
some  Sanscrit  books  (or  Indian  presentsjl),  and  envoys  continued  to  bring 
them  from  thence.  During  the  winter  of  the  eighth  year,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Eastern  India,  named  Jang-kel-kwang-lo  (?)  came  to  court  to  bring 
tribute.  The  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Law  in  IncKaT  happening  to  die,  his 
eldest  son  succeeded  him  ;  all  the  other  sons  of  the  deceased  king  quitted 
their  royal  abode,  and  became  priests  of  Buddha,  and  returned  no  more  to 
reside  in  their  native  kingdom.  One  of  the  sons  of  this  Indian  king,  named 
Man-choo-she-le,**  came  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Middle  (China)  as  a  Buddhist 
priest.  The  £mperor  Tae-tsoo  ordered  that  he  should  be  provided  with  an 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  his  ministers  of  state,  that  he  should  be  well  treated 
whilst  he  remained  in  the  capital,  and  that  he  should  have  as  much  money  as 

•  Coodaded  from  p.  S33.  ^ 

t  Tlh-WH^ha^le-pm :  the  chancten  «A4Ha  are  the  transcription  of  the  Sanscrit  word  XT^Tv 

8hdrira,  '  body/    or    ^|  ^^  |  |  4^*1     Shdririn,  *  corporaO.*    Dr.  Morrison,   in  hit   Dictionary 

<  VoL  L  Part  I.  p.  530),  states  on  an  authority  unknown  to  us,  but  apparently  to  be  relied  on :  "  Shay- 
fe-#a,a  Pifoda,  raised  overcertafai  relics  or  pearly  ashes  of  Buddha;  these.  It  is  said,  are  contohied  In  a 
gold  box;  if,  on  being  opened,  they  exhibit  adingy  appearance,  it  is  deemed  a  bad  omen  ;  If  a  red 

appenanoe,  a  good  omen."  ^ 

J  Another  transcription  of  the  Sanscrit   J^^^lT  SindM»  the  river  Indus,  whence  the  European 

and  Arabic  name  of  India. 

i  These  are  the  khqploais  of  Pnrusha  and  Cashmere.  See  Ma-twau-)hi,  book  335,  fol.  15,  and  M. 
Rtousafs  translatioo,  Nouv.  Manges  Jsiat.  1. 1.  p.  196. 

I  C%#->bn4a«,  <  PresenU  from  Che-fan.'  It  is  not  said  in  the  text  what  was  the  nature  of  the  articles 
brought;  but  it  is  Air  to  presume,  that  they  were  Buddhbt  books  in  Sanscrit,  which  were  subsequently 
translated  into  Chinese. 

5  Tttn  eho9  ehe-ja-kt^,  '  the  kingdom  of  the  Law  of  IndU  ;*  apparently  the  kfaigdom  of  the  Uw  of 
Buddha,  i.e.  Magadha. 


5T^^ 


••  In  Sanscrit  31        *    Momjusrit  a  term  which  denotes  a  Buddhist  saint. 

Jlsi'ai.Journ.N. ^.Voh.20.Ko.S0.  2  T 
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he  required.  The  body  of  Buddhist  priests  conceived  a  jealousy  against  him  ; 
and  being  unable  to  repel  the  false  accusations,  of  which  he  was  the  object, 
he  requested  permission  to  return  to  his  natire  kingdom,  which  was  grantedby 
the  emperor,  who  published  a  proclamation  on  the  subject.  Man*choo-she-le, 
at  first,  was  much  alarmed  at  their  intrigues;  but  when  all  the  Buddhist 
priests  knew  the  meaning  of  the  imperial  proclamation,  they  were  disconcerted 
in  their  projects.  The  Buddhist  priest  prolonged  his  stay  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  departed.  He  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  embark  on  the  southern 
sea  (perhaps  at  Canton),  in  a  merchant  vessel,  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
It  is  not  known  where  he  eventually  went. 

On  the  7th  of  the  years  tae-finghing'kw^  ('  the  kingdom  in  great  peace  and 
pros|)erity'),  equivalent  to  a.  d.  983,  a  Buddhist  priest  of  E-chow,  named 
Kwang-yuen,  returned  from  India;  he  brought  from  thence  a  letter  from  the 
king,  Moo-se-nang,*  to  the  emperor  (of  China).  The  emperor  ordered  that  an 
Indian  Buddhist  priest  should  translate  the  letter,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
contents  of  it.  The  letter  was  to  thb  effect :  ^  I  have  lately  learned,  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Che^na,  there  existed  a  king,  most  illustrious,  most  holy,  most 
enlightened ;  whose  majesty  and  person  subsist  in  themselves  and  by  them- 
selves, I  blush  every  moment  at  my  unfortunate  position,  which  hinders  me 
from  visiting  your  Court,  in  order  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  in  person. 
Remote  as  I  am,  I  can  only  cherish,  with  hope,  a  regard  for  Che-na;f  whether 
you  are  standing  or  sitting,  in  motion  or  at  rest  (t.  e,  in  all  circumstances  of 
life),  I  invoke  ten  thousand  felicities  on  your  holy  person."4: 

Kwang*3ruen  also  brought  certain  rare  drugs,  diamonds,  talismans,  amulets, 
to  obtain  good  fortune,  and  secure  the  bearer  against  danger,  as  well  as  holy 
images  of  She-kea,$  vestments  without  sleeves,  called  kea^ha,  sometimes 
worn  by  the  priests  of  Buddha  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  various 
articles  used  by  the  hand  in  eating,  which  he  desired  to  be-humbly  offered  to 
the  august  emperor  of  China,  **  wishing  him  all  kinds  of  happiness ;  a  long 
life ;  that  he  might  always  be  guided  in  the  *  right  way;'  and  that  all  his  wishes 
might  be  fulfilled :  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  of  life  and  of  death,  most  of 
those  who  cross  it  are  engu1phed."|j  Kwang-yuen  then  presented  to  the 
emperor,  in  person,  a  portion  (or  reliques)  of  the  body  of  She-kea.  He  like- 
wise translated  and  explained  the  entire  contents  of  the  lett^,  brought  by  a 
Buddhist  priest,  from  the  same  kingdom  (India) ;  the  expressions  and  senti- 
ments are  the  same  as  in  that  of  Moo-se»nang.  The  bearer  of  this  document 
learned  that  it  was  from  the  kingdom  of  Woo-teen-nang  (or  Woo-chin-nang); 
that  this  kingdom  belonged  to  Yin-too,  of  the  north ;  that  in  twelve  days,  from 
the  west,  you  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Khan-to-lo  (Candahar);  twenty  days 
further  to  the  west,  you  reach   the  kingdom  of  Nang-go4o4io-lo ;  ten  days 

•  InSumaittMahd-SUt^,  *  Great  Lion,'  an  epithet  often  given  to  Indian  kiBgi ;  or,  fMrhapa,  mhcr 
the  tiantcripUon  of  Madhu-Slnha,  the  name  of  a  king  of  Bengal,  mentioned  in  the  Xyin  AkberL,  We 
ihall  make  here  but  one  obMnration  mpecting  the  law  of  trantcriptkm  of  foreign  namea  in  Chlneae,  An 
the  benefit  of  tboaewho  have  not  itadied  the  language;  namely,  that  the  ChlnoM  naaal  tennlnaCkm  mntf 

has  the  same  Taloe  as  the  omcMMrafaiSanacrit,  or  the  labial  ^  mat  the  end  of  words.    It  to,  tfaer»> 

fore,  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit  accusative  t  a  termination  which  has  become  gsncnd  In  the  dialect  of 
the  souUi  of  India, 
t  The  flist  of  the  two  chaiacten  which  express  this  name  (and  which  is  an  accurate  representation  of 

the  Sanscrit  ^  |<1  China)  is  difl^renUy  written  in  two  places;  both  are  pronounced  Che, 

t  ThU  letter  has  been  cited  by  Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  Vimo  of  Chtaia,  but  fkom  a  dUBennt  anthori 
from  Ma-wan-lln. 
S  ShikUi-muni,  patronymic  name  of  Buddha. 
I  This,  we  believe,  to  be  the  exact  sense  of  this  BuddhlM  phraseology. 
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fenher  to  the  west,  you  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Lao-po;  twelve  days  more  to 
the  west,  is  the  kingdom  of  Go-je-nang;  and  further  to  the  west,  that  of 
Po-sze  (Persia);  after  reaching  the  Western  sea  (the  Persian  gulph),  from 
Borthem  Yin-too,  in  1^  days'  journey,  you  arrive  at  the  Central  Yin«too ; 
from  thence  to  the  westward,  at  the  distance  of  three  chingfi  is  the  kingdom  of 
Ho*lo-wei ;  still  further  to  the  west,  in  twelve  days'  journey,  you  reach  the 
kingdom  of  Kea-lo-na-keu-je  (Karana?);  and  in  twelve  days'  journey  more  to 
the  west,  you  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Mo-Io-wei  (Malwa;  in  Sanscrit  Ma^ 
iava)i  further  to  the  west,  twenty  days'  journey,  is  the  kingdom  of  Woo- 
JMK4ie  (Oujein  or,  Sanscrit  Ujjayani).  In  another  twenty-five  days'  journey 
stiH  to  the  west,  you  vbit  the  kingdom  of  Lo-lo ;  and  forty  days^  journey 
ittrther  to  the  west,  the  kingdom  of  Soo-lo-too  (Surat);  in  eleven  days 
journey  further  to  the  west,  you  get  to  the  Western  sea.  This  makes  in  the 
whole  a  six  moons'  journey  from  Central  Yin-too.  When  at  Southern  Yin- 
too,  in  ninety  days'  journey  to  the  west,  you  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  Kung 
kea-na;  and  in  one  day  further  to  the  west,  you  come  to  the  sea.  From 
Southern  Yin-too,  in  six  months'  journey  to  the  south,  you  reach  the  South 
Sea  (the  sea  of  China).    This  was  what  was  related  by  the  Indian  envoy. 

The  eighth  year  (083),  a  priest  of  Buddha,  master  of  the  law,f  came  from 
India,  bringing  books.  In  traversing  part  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,^:  he  met 
with  the  Buddhist  priests  Me-mo-lo,  Che-le-yoo-poo-to;  he  charged  them  {as 
superior  priests?)  with  n  letter,  which  he  wbhed  to  transmit  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Middle,  with  a  great  number  of  translated  books.  The  emperor  caused 
them  to  come  to  court  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  The  master  of  the  law  of 
Buddha  {fa)  again  met  with  some  mendicant  Buddhists,  wearing  vestments 
without  sleeves,  and  valuable  «head-dresses  in  the  form  of  serpents.}  He 
returned  with  them  on  their  journey  to  India.  A  letter  of  recommendation 
(peaou)  was  given  him,  to  enable  him  to  traverse  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  with 
letters  of  credence,  delivered  by  the  emperor,  to  present  to  the  king  of  the 
kingdom  of  San-fuh-tsi  or  Sumatra.  From  this  remote  country  he  proceeded 
to  the  sovereign  {choo)  of  the  kingdom  of  Go-koo-lo,  and  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sze-ma»kif6-i»ang-ko-lan  (the  Mongul  empire?).  He  recommended  Tan-lo  to 
the  king  of  the  Western  Heaven,||  and  his  son  formed  the  design  of  sending  him, 
by  his  means,  works  on  the  spirits  and  genii. 

In  the  years  ytiflg-A^  (984  to  988),  a  Buddhist  priest  of  Wei-chow,  named 
Tsoo-hwan,  returning  from  the  western  countries  of  Asia  (iS^-yti),  with  another 
Buddhist  priest  from  a  distant  country,  named  Mlh-tan-lo,  where  be  had  been 
presented  to  the  King  of  Northern  Yin-too,  seated  on  a  throne  of  diamonds, 
and  named  Na-lan-to,  brought  some  books.  There  was  besides  a  Brahman 
priest,  named  Yung-she  {*  eternal  age'),  and  a  Persian  infidel  {gae-taou)^  named 
O-le-yan,  who  came  together  to  the  capital.  Yung-she  said  that  his  native 
country  was  called  Le.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  family  name  of  the  king 
of  this  kingdom  was  Ya-lo-woo-te ;  that  his  first  name  was  0-jIh-ne-fo;  that 
he  wore  a  yellow  dress,  and  had  on  his  head  a  cap  of  gold,  adorned  with 
seven  precious  gems.    When  he  goes  out,  he  mounts  an  elephant;  he  is 

•  Tlw  Europem  Chinew  dictionaries  do  not  give  the  vahie  of  this  itinerary  measure.  In  the  Dictionary 
of  Kaog-he,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  measure  of  distance,  but  no  equivalent  Is  sUted. 

t  Sang'/a  i  in  Sanscrit,  Sangha  and  Ohtirma  (the  priest,  or  religious  meeting),  and  the  law. 

I  San-fUh-Ui. 

\  **  Valuable  head-drenes  <or  caps),  in  the  form  of  serpents,  **  are.doubUess,  the  shawls  which  the 
modern  Mahomedans,  as  welTas  the  Hindus,  wrap  round  tlieir  heads. 
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preceded  by  couriers,  with  musical  instruoieots  on  their  shoulders ;  the  crowd 
rush  into  the  temple  of  FQh,  where  he  distributes  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  succour 
to  those  who  need  it.  His  concubine  was  named  Mo-ho-ne ;  she  wore  a  red 
dress,  adorned  with  gold  filagree  work.  She  goes  out  but  once  a  year,  and 
distributes  gifts  freely.  People  flock  to  attend  the  king  and  his  concubine, 
and  raise  shouts  of  joy  as  they  pass.  There  are  four  ministers  la  administer 
all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  irremovable.  The  five  kinds  of  grain 
and  the  six  kinds  of  edible  fruit,  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese.  They  use 
copper  money  for  purposes  of  commerce.  They  have  a  literature  and  booka^ 
which  are  long  and  are  rolled  up  as  in  China,  except  that  the  leaves  are  not 
))ierced  and  attached  one  to  another. 

From  their  kingdom,  six  months'  journey  to  the  East^  you  arrive  at  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ta-she  (Arabs) ;  in  two  moons  more,  you  get  to  Se-chow 
(the  Western  Isle) ;  in  three  moons  more,  you  arrive  at  Hea-chow  (the  1&\g  of 
Summer).  0-Ie-yan  says,  that  the  king  of  his  native  country  was  entitled 
hVhi/ih  (Black-dress);  that  his  family  name  was  Chang,  and  his  first  name  Le- 
moo;  that  he  wore  silk  dresses,  embroidered  and  painted  in  different  colours; 
that  he  wore  each  only  two  or  three  days,  resuming  them  once.  The  kingdom 
has  nine  ministers,  irremoveable,  who  direct  state  affairs.  Commerce  is 
carried  on  by  barter,  no  money  being  used. 

Froni  this  kingdom,  six  months'  journey  to  the  East,  you  arrive  at  the 
country  of  the  Brahmans.* 

The  second  of  the  years  che  taou(996)t  some  Buddhist  priests  from  India, 
who  arrived  in  ships  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  (che-gan),  bringing  to  the 
emperor  a  brass  bell  and  a  copper  bell,  a  statue  of  F&h,  and  some  Fan 
(Indian)  books,  vrritten  upon  leaves  of  the  pei-to  tree,  the  language  of  which 
is  not  understood. 

The  third  and  ninth  of  the  year  £sen-thing  (1025  to  1031),  some  Buddhist 
priests  of  Western  Yin-too,  lovers  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  sincerity,  and  other 
virtues  of  this  kind,f  brought  Fan  booksj:  as  presents,  revered  as  canonical. 
The  emperor  gave  to  each  a  piece  of  yellow  stuff,  to  wrap  round  the  body,  in 
the  form  of  a  band. 

The  second  moon  of  the  fifth  year,  some  Sang-fHy  to  the  number  of  five^ 
denominated  '  fortunate'  and  '  happy,'  and  by  otlier  epithets  of  the  same 
nature,  brought  presents  of  Fan  books.  The  emperor  gave  them  pieces  of 
yellow  stuff* to  make  trmling  robes  for  them. 

The  third  of  the  years  king'yew  (1036),  nine  Buddhist  priests,  called  *  the 
virtuous,'  *  the  exalted,'  &c.,  brought  as  tribute.  Fan  hooks  and  bones  of  FQh, 
witli  teeth,  copper,  and  statues  of  Poo-sa  (Boddhisatwas) :  the  emperor  gave 
them  caps  and  bands. 

•  Hire  ends  the  fintnamUve  of  the  Ytunhltmn-hiihhuiu 

t  Tbeie  are  tiamladont  of  Sanacrit  Bauddha  epiUiatc.        4.  Wmn-Ovoo-Mnet  *  daaiical  Indian  booka. 
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(    317     ) 
Ma.  MORDAUNT  RICKETT8. 

TO   THE  EDITOR. 

Sib  :  As  you  have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  your  Journal  for  this  month 
certain  remarks  made  upon  my  case  in  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  in  February  last» 
I  now  call  upon  you,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  give  equal  publicity  to  an  appeal 
recently  made  by  me  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  unjustifiable  severity  of 
their  extra-judicial  proceedings  against  roe.  You  will  perceive  from  the  reply 
of  the  Court,  that  they  have  not  attempted  either  to  deny  the  facts,  or  to 
answer  the  arguments  advanced  in  that  appeal.  They  shrink  still,  as  they 
have  done  from  the  first,  from  entering  upon  any  matter  which  would  lead  to 
an  exposure,  and  consequent  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  they  have 
acted ;  and  I,  therefore,  see  nothing  to  prevent  my  submitdng  the  grounds  of 
my  complaint  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  as  I  now  do  in  self-justification. 
I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

MOBDAUNT  RlCUTTS. 

Lake  House,  Cheltenham,  Wh  Jvly^  1836. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East- India  Company. 

Gentlemen  :  On  my  application  for  the  payment  of  my  annuity  from  the  Bengal 
Civii  Service  Annuity  Fund,  In  May  1835,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  for  the  present 
withheld.  On  making  a  similar  application  on  the  2d  inst.,  the  answer  which  I 
received  was, "  We  have  no  annuity  for  Mr.  Ricketts."  In  the  former  instance,  the 
Honourable  Court  appears  to  have  stopped  my  pension  in  transitu,  in  anticipation  of 
the  future  operatran  which  their  influence,  or,  at  least  which  the  influence  of  the  reso- 
lution they  had  passed  purporting  to  dismiss  me  from  the  service,  would  have  upon 
the  managers  of  the  fund  in  India,  in  inducing  them  to  discontinue  their  pajrroents  to 
me  upon  the  construction  of  the  13th  Regulation  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  Annuity 
Fund.  In  the  ktter  instance,  the  Court  may  possibly  have  a  substantial  declaration^ 
or  an  expressed  determination  of  the  managers  to  act  upon. 

If,  however,  the  managers  have  in  truth,  come  to  any  decision  on  the  sulDJect,  they 
eonid  only  have  done  so  on  the  presumption  that  the  vote  of  dismissal  passed  by  the 
Court  agamst  me  was  valid,  and  applicable  to  my  case.  And  as  the  influence  of  the 
Honourable  Court  is  most  powerful  with  their  civil  servants,  (from  which  body  the 
managers  are  selected,)  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  alteration  the  Court 
might  make  in  their  views  of  my  case,  would  effect  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
deciskm  regarding  my  annuity,  I  trust  that  previous  to  my  adopting  the  legal  measures 
I  contemplate  against  the  managers,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  my  once  more 
addressing  the  Court  on  the  subject  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  thought  fit  to  exercise  against  me  the  strongest  powers  of  a  governing  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Court  were  to  intimate  an  opinion  that  my  pension 
would  be  restored  to  me,  the  opinion  would  be  adopted.  I  am  entitled,  therefore,  to 
eonsid^  not  only  the  declaration  of  my  guilt,  and  the  resolution  for  my  dismissal,  but 
also  the  stoppage  of  my  pension,  as  the  act  of  the  Court ;  and  I  associate  the  latter 
with  the  two  former,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  the  communications  they  must 
have  made  to  the  managers  of  the  fund ;  and  as  it  was  the  contemplated  result  of  the 
measures  which  they  shaped  agamst  me. 

As  the  matter  stands  then,  the  Court  has  pronounced  a  sentence  so  explicit  against 
my  character,  and  have  directed  a  blow  so  vindictive  against  my  property,  as  could 
enly  be  justified  by  the  previous  establishment  of  unequivocal  guilt  upon  unexception- 
able evidence. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  defend  my  character  that  I  now  address  your  Honourable 
Court  The  nature  of  the  correspondence  I  had  with  them  last  year,  and  their 
refusal  to  give  mc  au  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  matters  of  which, 
as  they  then  informed  me,  I  had  been  accused  before  them,  imposed  on  me  the  neces- 
sity of  resetting  to  the  public  press,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  full  refutation  of  every  one 
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of  these  chaiget  in  detail.  And  the  unanimous  assunuices  of  my  friends  have  satisfied 
me  that  my  character  needs  no  further  vindication.  Upon  this  bead,  tlierefore,  I  am 
at  ease. 

But  I  have  yet  a  demand  upon  the  justice  of  the  Court.  I  make  it  with  all  respect. 
They  have  passed  a  resolution  dismissing  me  from  their  service;  and  connecting  this 
resolution  with  the  I3th  Regulation  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Annuity  Fund,  they  withhold 
from  me  that  share  of  its  proceeds  in  which  I  have»  by  purchase,  acquired  a  vested 
interest :  and  I  call  upon  the  Court  to  give  their  consideration  lo  die  reasons  which 
I  have  to  offer,  why  they  should  in  justice  revise  their  proceedings  in  both  these  nat- 
ters. It  were  more  becoming  the  position  of  both  parties  that  I  should  owe  the  resto- 
ration of  my  property  to  their  sense  of  justice,  than  that  I  should  be  driven  to  appeal 
to  tlie  British  laws,  or  the  British  legislature  for  redress. 

Should  the  Honourable  Court,  on  a  review  of  the  real  nature  of  their  proceedings 
against  me,  see  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  violated  any  great  principle  of  justice, 
it  cannot  be  derogatory  either  to  their  dignity  or  their  integrity  to  retrace  their  steps. 
A  call  of  this  nature  is  daily  made  upon  our  Courts  of  Law,  and  implies  neither  pre- 
sumption in  the  applicant,  nor  any  imputation  on  the  judges.  I  proceed  then,  with 
the  strongest  hope,  to  lay  before  the  Court,  the  grounds  on  which  I  plead  for  a  reyeisal 
of  their  judgment.    And  first  as  to  the  resolution  of  dismissal. 

The  Court,  I  apprehend,  will  not  silence  me  in  Umine  by  the  assertion  of  any  power 
inherent  in  them,  of  dismissing  their  servants  at  the  mere  avowal  of  their  will ;  for 
when  they  notified  to  me  my  dismissal,  they  assigned  a  cause  for  their  act,  arising  oat 
of  certain  allegations  which  were  made  to  them  regarding  my  conduct  at  Lucknow : 
and  indeed  there  are  certain  laws  of  their  own,  by  which  they  themselves  are 
restrained,  which  regulate  the  mode  in  which  charges  brought  against  their  civil  ser- 
vants are  to  be  dealt  with.  These  laws  forbid  the  Court  to  proceed  to  the  extreme 
act  of  pronouncing  a  judicial  and  penal  sentence,  like  that  pronounced  against  me, 
until  some  criminating  focts  liave  been  established  upon  evidence,  until  some  case  of 
guilt  has  been  absolutely  brought  home  to  the  party  suspected,  according  to  the  precise 
mode  of  proceeding  wfiich  they  enact. 

On  this  principle  the  Court  must  be  understood  to  assume,  by  the  very  resolution 
which  they  have  passed  against  me,  that  some  case  of  guilt  has  been  proved  upon  roe, 
by  proceedings  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  which  were  ex- 
pressly framed  by  tlie  Company,  to  prevent  accusation  from  being  mistaken  for  proof^ 
and  suspicion  from  furnishing  the  same  ground  of  action  as  crime. 

But  I  now  entreat  the  Court  to  enquire  which  of  their  regulations,  which  regard  the 
conduct  of  an  investigation  of  chaiges  brought  against  their  civil  servants,  has  been 
observed  in  my  case ;  or  rather,  which  of  them  has  not  been  violated.  No  solemn 
commission  was  issued  by  the  Governor  General  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry.  No 
two  commissioners  were  appointed  to  conduct  it  No  call  was  made  on  me,  through  mj 
agents  or  friends,  to  answer  the  complaint  after  the  emdence  had  been  produced.  No 
report  dedaratory  of  my  guiU  was  made  by  the  party  ^ho  conducted  the  investigation. 
No  further  report  expressive  of  an  approval  of  such  investigation  was  appended  to  it 
by  the  Governor  General.  And  yet,  according  to  Regulations  8  and  10,  of  1806;  17 
of  1813;  11  of  1814;  8  of  1817,  all  these  are  preliminaries  indispensable  to  the  pro. 
nunciation  of  any  sentence  by  the  Court,  excepting  that  of  acquittal.  I  am  not  now 
aiguing  the  question  of  my  guilt  or  innocence,  but  I  humbly  submit  to  the  Court, 
that  as  a  governing  body,  sitting  judicially,  they  are  bound  to  consider  such  an  inves- 
tigation, as  my  case  has  alone  undeigone,  as  an  informal,  incomplete,  extra-judicial 
and  exparte  proceeding,  which  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  them,  but  in  defiance  of  their 
own  laws. 

The  Court  cannot  say  that,  by  such  an  irregular  investigation,  I  have  been  tried,  or 
even  if  that  were  a  trial,  they  cannot  say  that  a  vffdict  of  guilty  has  been  pronounced 
against  me  by  those  who  tried  me ;  and  I  therefii^,  upon  the  fiUlure  even  of  the  moral 
and  judicial  grounds  upon  which  they  profess  to  have  founded  their  resolution  for  my 
dismissal,  respectfully,  but  firmly,  call  upon  them  to  rescind  it. 

I  feel  justified  in  making  this  call  upon  the  Honourable  Court,  (not  upon  the  question 
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of  my  innoeence ;  which,  as  ^I  have  said,  I  abstain  from  now  discussing,  because  it 
could  not  now  be  entertained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  any  party,)  but,  upon  tlie 
fiuTt  of  the  Court  having  had  no  sound  foundation  for  their  resolution,  even  had  the 
resolution  itself  been  applicable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stood,  when  it  was 
passed.  But,  in  the  next  place,  I  further  call  on  the  Court  &trly  to  ask  themselves, 
as  men  of  honour,  whether  the  attempt  to  consider  me  still  in  their  service,  in  1834v 
be  consistent  with  the  simple  integrity  in  which  justice  should  be  administered ;  and 
whether  it  be  not  at  best  a  dangerous  abandonment  of  fundamental  principles  in  order 
to  accomplish  a  particular  object.  There  was  nothing  in  my  position  at  the  moment 
to  contradistinguish  my  case  from  tliose  of  the  rest  of  the  retired  servants.  I  had 
taken  every  step,  without  one  exception,  which  had  been  by  invariable  custom 
received  by  the  Court  as  an  actual  resignation  of  the  service.  No  one  retired  servant 
had  taken  any  further  step  towards  the  announcement  of  his  retirement,  than  those 
which  I  myself  had  taken.  Whatever  then  was  my  position  in  respect  to  the  Com- 
pany, was  also  the  position  of  all  who  had  acted  like  me.  And  again,  I  call  upon  the 
Honourable  Court  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  ever  for  one  moment  considered 
aU  the  other  dvilians  on  the  retired  list,  and  all  the  other  annuitants  on  the  Civil  Fund, 
as  actuaUy  in  their  service,  and  consequently  amenable  to  their  authority,  on  thedOth 
June,  183i,  the  date  of  my  dismissal.  Surely,  they  cannot  say  that  they  were  con- 
sciously maintaining  a  secret  hold  over  all  the  retired  servants,  of  which  these  latter 
were  dangerously  ignorant.  But  if  they  did  not  consider  them  in  their  ser\'ice,  with 
what  uprightness  can  they  persevere  in  an  assertion,  with  respect  to  my  case,  which 
they  abandon  with  respect  to  all  others  similarly  circumstanced? 

The  inapplicability  of  this  vote  of  dismission  will  be  still  more  apparent  if  the 
Court  will  advert  to  the  constitution  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Annuity  Fund,  and  to  their 
own  connection  with  it.  The  Court  have  fully  recognized  the  whole  body  of  the 
regulations,  which  are  laid  down  for  the  management  of  this  fund ;  many  of  which 
were  insisted  on  by  themselves,  and  all  formally  approved  by  tliem.  So  that  without 
entering  on  the  question,  whether  by  such  approval  they  are  or  may  not  have  become 
by  law,  the  compulsory  administrators  of  these  regulations,  I  nuiy  safely  assert  that 
their  integrity  and  good  foith  stand  pledged  to  the  general  tenor,  as  well  as  to  the 
particular  provisions  of  them. 

Now  the  whole  tenor,  as  well  of  the  constitution  of  the  fund  as  of  the  regulations 
for  its  management,  draws  the  distinction,  which  common  sense  requires,  between  a 
subscriber  and  an  annuitant.  A  subscriber  cannot  be  treated  as  an  annuitant,  nor 
an  annuitant  as  a  subscriber :— no  one  can  retain  the  two  capacities  at  the  same  time. 
He  who  is  a  subscriber,  cannot  have  become  an  annuitant,  and  he  who  is  an  annuitant 
must  have  ceased  to  be  a  subscriber. 

By  15th  regulation,  an  absolute  voidance  of  the  service  is  indispensably  necessary 
before  a  subscriber  can  be  entitled  to  his  annuity,  and  by  the  11th  regulation,  a  certain 
pa]rment  is  required  when  the  annuity  is  claimed  by  a  subscriber,  not  by  way  of  con- 
tinuance of  his  annual  subscriptions,  but  as  a  final  adjustment  of  his  subscription 
accounts  '*  on  his  quitting  the  service.*'  The  Court  themselves  caused  the  27th 
regulation  to  be  inserted,  which  provides  that  the  annuities  of  the  retired  servants  in 
England  shall  be  paid  through  the  Compan3r*s  Treasiurer  in  London,  on  an  order  of 
the  Dbectors ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  the  cases  in  which  these  payments 
shall  be  made,  the  Court  further  required,  by  the  d2nd  regulation,  that  notice  should 
be  offidaUy  and  formally  given  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  the  managers  of  the 
fund  in  India,  of  the  claim  made  to  the  annuity  by  each  individual  subscriber  on  his 
retirement  from  the  service ;  and  of  the  feet  of  his  having  paid  his  final  adjustment 
money  accordhig  to  a  scale  assigned. 

Upon  these  considerations,  and  upon  the  further  one,  that  no  form  of  resignation, 
or  of  the  acceptance  of  such  resignarion,  is  not  only  not  laid  down,  but  not  even  in 
the  remotest  manner  alluded  to  in  ahy  of  the  Company's  laws,  or  m  any  of  the  Civil 
Annuity  Fund  regulations ;  it  becomes  evident  that  the  claim  made  in  India  to  the 
retiring  annuity,  and  notified  officially  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England,  is  con- 
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sidered  by  all  parties  as  tantamount  to  a  tender  of  resignation ;  and  that  the  actual 
payment  of  the  annuity,  by  an  order  of  the  same  Court,  implies  without  question  that 
such  tender  has  been  accepted  by  them. 

If  this  were  not  so,  every  payment  hitherto  made  to  an  annuitant  by  the  treasury 
of  the  Company  in  Leadenhall-street,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  gross  and  frau- 
dulent violation  of  the  regulations,  which  make  a  previous  voidance  of  the  service 
necessary  on  his  part,  and  deceives  him  as  to  his  actual  position  with  the  Company. 
For,  I  call  on  the  Court  to  declare  not  merely  whether  their  actual  practice  has  ever 
conveyed  any  other,  but  whether  it  has  not  always^  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned, conveyed  the  identical  interpretation  of  that  regulation  which  is  here  contended 
for.  Have  they  ever,  I  ask,  since  the  establishment  of  the  fund,  received  any  other 
tender  of  resignation  than  the  application  for  the  annuity,  coupled  with  the  offidal 
DOtiflcation  of  the  same  to  themselves?  Have  they  ever  signified  their  acceptance 
of  a  resignation  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  payment  of  the  annuity?  Have  they 
ever  intimated  to  the  service  the  necessity  of  any  other,  or  ev^  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doiUit  on  the  subject  ? 

I  hiunbly  conceive  that  I  have  now  established  two  distinct  grounds  on  which  the 
resolution,  which  the  Court  passed  for  my  dismission,  should  be  rescinded.  First, 
that,  contrary  to  their  own  recorded  principles,  it  was  founded  on  a  case  of  suspickm 
only,  and  did  not  result  from  an  investigation  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  and 
restrictions  of  their  own  lawsf  so  that  inasmuch  as  I  was  never  properly  and  duly  tried* 
I  was  not  obnoxious  to  a  penal  sentence.  Secondly, that  such  a  resolution  was  inap- 
plicable to  the  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  them  at  the  time,  inasmuch  as  whatever 
quibble  of  law  might  under  other  circumstances  be  started  in  their  fevour,  their  own 
integrity  and  good  fiiith  was  in  the  present  case  pledged  to  consider  all  annuitants  as 
no  longer  in  their  service. 

So  much  for  the  moral  and  judicial  grounds  on  which  the  resolution  •  itself  stands. 
I  now  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  Idth  regnbi- 
tion,  as  leading  to  the  stoppage  of  my  pension ;  with  a  view  to  which  result,  the 
resolution  was  evidently  passed,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Court 
stopped  my  annuity  before  any  communication  could  have  been  received  from  the 
managers  of  the  fund  in  India. 

In  order  to  shew  the  Court  that  the  13th  regulation,  which  is  made  to  bear  upon 
me,  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  my  case.  I  have  only  to  advert  to  the  actual  position  in 
which  I  stood  in  regard  to  the  fund  at  the  time  the  resolution  was  passed.  I  had  paid 
up  my  adjustment  money,  which  finished  my  dealings  with  the  fwnd  as  a  subscriber.  I 
had  been  entered  on  the  manager^s  books  in  India  as  an  annuitant ;  as  an  annuitant 
I  had  been  received  at  the  India  House,  and  so  entered  on  tlie  official  list,  published 
by  authority;  and  as  an  annuitant  for  four  successive  years,  I  have  been  paid  by  an 
order  of  the  Court 

But  what  are  the  terms  of  the  regulation  of  the  fimd  which  is  quoted  agamst  me? 
"  Any  8ubscriber,who  may  be  dismissed  from  tlie  Honourable  Company*s  service,  shall 
forfeit  all  right  to  benefit  by  the  institution,  &c.**  Now,  I  call  upon  the  Court  to  shew 
explicitly  how  this  regulation  applies  to  me?  I  call  upon  them  to  shew  how  and  when 
I  was  ever  in  the  position  of  a  dismissed  subscriber.  The  Court  can  no  more  apply  to 
the  annuitant  this  regulation,  which,  in  its  terms,  is  limited  to  the  subscriber,  than  they 
can,  under  another  regulation  similarly  limited,  demand  of  the  former  the  amtual  con- 
tribution which  is  due  only  from  the  latter. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this :  I  have  a  vested  interest  in  a  certain  fund,  because 
it  was  fiormed  partly  by  my  own  annual  contributions,  and  because  I  furnished  these 
contributions  in  consideration  of  a  certain  future  benefit  expressly  contracted  for ; 
namely,  a  given  amount  of  annuity,  when  my  payments  should  be  completed.  This 
fbture  and  stipulated  benefit  can  only  by  the  regulations  of  the  fund  be  defeated  by 
an  express  contingency,  namely,  my  dismissal  from  the  service  whilst  a  subscriber.  I 
say,  whilst  a  subscriber,  because  the  regulations,  individually  and  collectively,  make  it 
imperative  that  every  individual  concerned,  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a  subscriber  for  one 
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twelvemonth  at  least,  and  shall  have  satisfied  a  specific  claim  which  the  food  has  upoil 
him  at  parting^  before  he  can  be  paid  as  an  annuitant ;  or  in  other  words,  be  put  into 
possession  of  the  benefit  contracted  for.  Now,  this  contingency  had  not  occurred  when 
I  liad  fulfilled  all  the  terms  of  the  trust-deed;  and  when,  having  paid  my  parting  ad- 
justment money,  and  having  for  four  years  actually  received  my  annuity,  I  had  not 
only  cetued  to  be  a  subscriber,  but  if  there  is  meaniug  in  words,  I  had  fully  entered  on 
the  benefit  of  my  contract. 

When  I  had  thus  entered  on  the  final  benefit,  the  contingencies  of  the  contract  had 
inevitably  ceased,  and  as  the  Court  were  parties  to  all  these  acts,  with  what  pretence 
of  justice  or  honour  can  they,  at  this  period,  again  call  me  '*  a  subscriber,"  attempt 
again  to  revive  these  very  contingencies,  and  by  a  kind  of  ex'post  facto  law,  deprive  me 
of  the  stipulated  benefit  of  which,  by  the  express  terms  and  unquestionable  intention  of 
the  same  contract,  I  bad  been  for  four  years  in  absolute  possession. 

The  Court  which  I  am  addressing,  I  know  to  be  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  personal  honour,  and  I  now  beg  to  be  allowed  most  respectfully  to  request 
each  individual  among  them  to  imagine  such  a  case  as  mine  to  have  occurred  vnthin.his 
own  private  dealings. 

Let  him  suppose  himself,  in  consequence  of  having  for  many  years  accepted  an  an- 
nual portion  of  the  earnings  of  his  domestic  servants,  to  stand  pledged  to  pay  to  each 
of  them  a  stipulated  annuity  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Let  him  further  suppose  the 
payment  of  these  annuities  to  be  nevertheless  contingent  upon  two  circumstances ; 
the  one,  that  the  servant  should  not  have  been  dismissed  his  service  for  misconduct : 
the  other,  that  on  voluntarily  quitting  it  after  a  given  number  of  years,  he  should  further 
pay  down  a  certain  principal  sum,  which  sum,  calculated  in  reference  to  the  gross 
amount  of  the  whole  annual  subscriptions  of  the  servant,  the  master  should  only  be 
entitled  to  demand,  upon  this  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  service.  Would 
the  master  upon  some  suspicion  (however  strong)  instilled  into  his  mind,  of  the  pre- 
vious misconduct  of  any  one  of  these  servants  who  had  not  been  dismissed  up  to  the 
time  when  he  performed  all  these  stipulated  acts, — would  the  master,  I  ask,  feel  him- 
self, after  having  received  that  servants  parting  money,  and  paid  his  annuity  for  four 
years,  justified  in  withholding  it  for  all  future  time,  upon  the  sole  plea  that  he  could, 
and  did  now,  dismiss  him  from  his  service  ?  Will  any  individual  of  your  Honourable 
Court  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  that  he  himself  would,  on  such  a  plea,  retain  in  his  own 
pocket  the  amount  of  which  he  thus  deprived  the  annuitant  ?  Would  not  his  con- 
science demand  of  him  how  he  could  withhold  the  annuity  on  the  ground  that  the 
annuitant  had  been  in  his  service  up  to  the  presOU  date,  and,  at  the  same  time^  keep 
possession  of  that  very  sum,  which  he  was  only  entitled  to  receive  on  the  express 
ground  that  the  service  was  relinquished,  and  the  man's  title  to  the  annuity  made 
good  four  years  ago,  when  that  sum  was  paid?  Is  there  an  individual  of  your  Ho- 
nourable Court  who  would  stoop  to  minister  to  his  own  benefit,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  and  in  violation  of  so  plain  an  agreement? 

If  there  be  not  one,  who,  in  his  individual  capacity,  would  hesitate  to  consider  such 
a  course  inconsistent  with  his  private  honour  and  integrity,  I  call  upon  your  Honour- 
able Court,  composed  as  it  is  of  such  individuals,  to  consider,  what  there  is  in  their 
collective  capacity,  to  give  them  a  different  view  of  the  principles  which  should  regu- 
late the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  Does  the  principle  of  private  honour  differ 
from  that  of  public  fiiith  ?  Is  a  public  body  exempted  from  the  sacred  ties  which  bind 
the  consciences  and  feelings  of  individuals  ?  Is  each  man  to  lay  down  his  own  private 
sense  of  right  the  moment  he  finds  himself,  and  only  because  he  finds  himself,  incorpo- 
rated with  others,  who  may  nevertheless  be  equally  imbued  in  private  with  similar 
principles  to  his  own  ?  Or,  is  he  at  liberty,  when  he  finds  the  part  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  take  as  a  public  mtUi,  offend  the  integrity  of  his  private  feelings,  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  reflection  that  he  is  only  one  among  many  who  commit  the  act  of 
injustice  ?  If  not ;  if  the  principles  which  are  to  regulate  both  our  public  and  our 
private  conduct  be  alike  founded  upon  one  comprehensive  and  unerring  law,  I  ear- 
nestly implore  your  Honourable  Court  to  carry  their  high  feelings,  as  individuals,  into 
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the  reconndentkm  of  the  qnettion,  whether,  in  vrithholding  the  payment  of  my  an- 
nuity, they  do  not,  in  truth,  break  the  solemn  feith  they  had  pledged  to  me?  I  was 
not  dismissed  when  I  laid  claim  to  the  annuity.  I  was  not  dismissed  when  my  claim 
was  officially  notified  to  the  Court.  I  was  not  dismissed  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
a  subscriber.  I  was  not  dismissed  when  nearly  j85,000  was  accepted  from  me  as  a 
parting  payment  I  was  not  dismissed  for  four  years  after  this  claim  bad  been  ao  com- 
pletely  conceded  by  the  Court;  that  payment  was  regularly  made  by  them  upon  it. 
What  then  was  there  to  hold  the  contract  in  suspension  ?  The  terms  of  it  were 
already  satisfied,  and  as  I  hare  already  said,  the  contingencies  which  alone  could  break 
it  were  long  since  annulled. 

There  is  now  but  one  point  more  to  urge  upon  the  notice  of  the  Court :  It  is  this  i 
that  eTcn  the  strongest  moral  conviction  in  their  own  minds,  that  I  was  guilty  of  these 
unproTcd  accusations,  would  not  justify  the  Court  in  treating  me  as  if  they  were 
proved.  The  Court  hare  condemned  me  in  secret,  upon  a  case  of  suspicion  only. 
They  have  never  called  on  me  to  nbut  any  tort  of  tuidence  whatever.  They  have  not 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  the  case  against  me  was  backed  by  testimony  wor- 
thy of  credit  I  was  once  indeed,  before  I  quitted  India,  called  on  by  the  Oovemor- 
Oeneral,  to  prove  the  contrary  of  a  mere  aeeertumt  and  because  I  indignantly  refused 
so  UUgal  and  unjust  a  test  of  innocence,  they  professed,  in  their  published  extract 
ttom  their  despatch  on  the  subject,  to  take  this  refusal  as  a  positive  acknowledgement 
of  guilt.  Against  such  a  deduction  I  protest;— common  sense,  the  intertssts  of  so- 
ciety revolt  at  it-— according  to  the  wise  principles  of  British  jurispnidenee,  justice  is 
not  allowed  to  strike  its  victim,  until  his  guilt  has  been  proved,  aocordmg  to  mlee  tf 
emdmae  endfbrmeof  Court*  Divested  of  such  rules  and  forms,  the  character  of  jus- 
tice is  lost  Forming,  as  these  do,  the  only  machinery  by  which  the  principle  itself 
can  work,  they  become  the  main  security  and  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  it  la 
all  cases,  therefore,  even  those  of  the  strongest  suspicion,  guilt  must  be  judidally 
proved,  before  punishment  can  be  awarded,  llie  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  indeed  their 
letter,  enjoins  that  bidividual  guilt  should  be  rather  suffered  to  escape,  than  that,  in 
order  to  reach  a  particular  case  of  it,  the  flow  of  justice  should  be  so  violently  diverted, 
that  the  image  of  it  should  be  lost  by  the  disturbance  of  those  pure  fountains  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  reflected. 

But  in  seeking  my  condemnation,  the  Court  have  allowed  their  own  laws  to  be  over- 
looked, their  own  forms  to  be  abandoned ;  they  have  given  an  unforeseen  and  untenable 
interpretation  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  an  agreement,  involving  the  bi^iest 
principles  of  faith  between  a  govemhig  body  and  their  servants.  They  have  entailed 
themselves  in  a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  have  been  driven  to  treat  the 
position  in  which  I  stood  at  a  given  time  towards  them,  as  different  to  that  of  others 
whose  circumstances  were  precisely  similar  to  mine. 

I  submit  to  the  Court  that  to  persevere  in  inflkiting  a  penalty  on  me,  miiich  has 
been  awarded  under  such  a  violation  of  justice,  of  honour,  and  of  good  fisith,  would 
constitute  a  public  and  private  wrong,  of  which  they  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  conscknisly 
guilty. 

In  adopting  the  line  of  argument  which  I  have  taken  in  this  letter,  I  plead  as  a 
ruined  man  for  neariy  the  last  remaining  provision  for  a  rising  family.  But  I  beg  it  to 
be  understood,  that  this  part  of  the  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  defence  of 
my  character,  which  lies  elsewhere.  The  grounds  which  I  now  urge  for  the  restora- 
tion of  my  property,  are  independent  of  that  on  which  I  defend  my  innocence.  That 
innocence  I  have  elsewhere  established,  and  my  present  argument  refera  entirely  to 
the  impropriety  of  the  wtode  by  which  the  Court  have  caused  so  heavy  a  penalty  to  be 
Inflicted  on  me. 

This  argument  is  a  valid  one  when  urged  upon  men  of  honour :  and  I  beg  the  Court 
to  believe,  that,  in  stating  it,  I  have  not  wished  to  say  anything  offensive  to  their  feel* 
iogs  as  indivMnals ;  I  have  urged  it  in  the  fiiU  conviction  that  the  Court  have  not 
seen  the  matters  I  have  pressed  upon  their  notice,  in  the  light  and  under  the  bearings 
in  which  I  have  now  put  them,  and  though  I  have  been  forced  to  state  plainly,  the 
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viriouB  acts  of  hgufldce,  by  whicb  I  have  been  made  to  suffer ;  yet.  so  £ur  has  it  been 
ftom  my  intention  to  impugn  the  individaal  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  Court, 
that  it  b  to  that  very  integrity  that  I  appeal,  for  the  redress  of  my  wrongs,  when  a 
leconaderation  of  my  case  shall  have  exhibited  the  real  nature  of  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

MO&DAUNT  RiCKETTS. 

Lah€  House,  CheUenhaniy  I2th  May,  1896. 

EatUlnMa  Route,  Ut  July,  J896. 
Sir,— The  Court  of  Diveetors  of  the  East- India  Company  have  considered  your 
letter  dated  the  12th  May  last,  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  you  request  the  Court 
to  revise  their  proceedings  in  your  ease,  and  to  rescind  their  resolution  dismissing  you 
from  the  Company's  service,  by  the  operation  of  which,  you  are  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Annuity  Fund ;  and  J  am  commanded  to  inform  you  in  reply,  that  the 
Court  decline  to  depart  from  the  decisions  which  they  have  passed  on  your  case. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
James  C.  Melvill,  Sec. 
M.  RickettB,  Esq. 

fiAiwtUanUi^p  0vitinal  attH  Sbtlttt. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES, 

Mopal  AiiaHc  Sociely.^2d  of  July,  1836.--A  general  meeting  was  held  this 
day;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  in  the  chair. 

Among  the  donations  laid  on  the  table,  were  the  following: — From  Brian 
H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Political  Resident 
in  NepiU,  a  second  series  of  original  Bauddha  works,  in  Sanscrit  MS.,  col- 
lected by  him  in  Nep^.  From  C.  M.  Whish,  Esq.  a  large  collection  of  palm- 
leaf  and  paper  MSS.,  principally  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  written  in  the 
Malayalama  character,  and  consisting  of  the  Fedas,  and  other  standard  works 
of  the  Hindfis.  This  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Whish,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  deceased.  From  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  several  Arabic 
and  Sanscrit  works,  being  part  of  those,  the  printing  of  which  the  Society  had 
undertaken  to  complete,  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  Education 
Committee  at  Calcutta  having  been  suspended  by  order  of  Government.  From 
Lord  Prudhoe,  four  spears,  used  by  different  tribes  of  the  island  of  Sennar. 
From  the  Rev.  C.  Gutzlafi^,  of  Canton,  two  Japanese  coins.  (The  Chairman 
announced  that  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  engaged  in  collecting  coins  of  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  iUustra^ng  the  history  of  that  country.)  From  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
Bart.,  portraits  of  Jamsetjee  Bomanjee,  and  his  son,  Nowrojee  Jamsetjee,  the 
well-known  shipbuilders  of  Bombay,  and  the  first  who  constructed  vessels  at 
that  place  in  the  European  style. — Eight  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  papers  to  the  meeting: — 1st.  The  personal 
narrative  of  the  Taleb  Sidi  Ibrahim  Mohammed  el-Messi,  of  the  province  of 
S6s,  including  some  statistical  and  political  notices  of  that  extreme  south- 
west country  of  Morocco;  translated  from  the  original  Berber  MS.  into 
Arabic;  nnd  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Mr.  Hodgson  described  the  Berber  language  as  being  spoken  in  North 
Africa,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  considered  that 
it  merited  investigation  from  its  great  antiquity,  and  from  its  connexion  with 
the  geography  and  history  of  North  Africa  and  Egypt.  The  original  text  of 
the  present  narrative  would  supply  an  example  of  the  language ;  and  the  nar- 
rative itself  would  furnish  some  information  respecting  a  remote  province  of 
Morocco,  very  little  known  to  Europeans*    Mr.  Hodgson  knew  of  only  three 
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Berber  MSS.  in  existence:  one  was  the  narrative  of  the  Taleb;  the  next,  t 
version  of  the  Evangelists,  made  under  his  own  superintendance,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  the  other,  a  book  of 
religious  faith  and  practice,  written  for  the  use  of  the  natives  of  Wad  Draa^  a  copy 
of  which  the  enterprising  traveller,  Mr.  Davidson,  then  in  Morocco,  had  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  to  procure  for  him.  2.  The  translation,  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wilkins,  of  an^nscription  on  an  ancient  Hindu  seal;  with  observations, 
by  Professor  Wilson.  The  interpretation  of  this  inscription  had  in  vain  been 
attempted  by  pundits  in  India. 

16th  of  July.—The  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  M.P^  the  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Walter  Elliot,  Esq.,  presented  two  MS.  volumes,  containing  595  inscriptions, 
principally  in  Sanscrit,  written  in  theCanarese  character,  copied  from  the  original 
monumental  stones,  pillars,  walls,  &c.,  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  and 
in  other  parts  of  India.  These  volumes  were  accompanied  by  an  analytical 
account  of  their  contents,  and  of  the  dynasties  to  which  the  inscriptions  had 
reference.  Also,  three  copies  of  his  alphabet  of  the  ancient  Canarese  cha- 
racter ;  and  an  original  grant,  or  deed,  engraved  on  copper-plates,  in  the  same 
character. 

The  following  native  gentlemen  of  Bombay  were  balloted  for,  and  elected 
non-resident  members  of  the  Society  :—Jugonathjee  Sunkersett,  Es^.;  Jam- 
setjee  Jeejeebhoy,  Esq.;  Curzetjee  Cowasjee,  Esq.;  Dadabhoy  Pestonjee, 
Esq. ;  Dhfdcjee  Dadajee,Esq.;  Bomanjee  Hormajee,  Esq.;  Framjee Cowasjee, 
Esq.;  Cursetjee  Ardaseer,  Esq. ;  Nowrojee  Jamsetjee,  Esq. ;  Mahommed  AM 
Rogay,  Esq.;  Curse^ee  Rustomjee,  Esq.;  Mahommed  Ibrahim  Muckba, 
Esq.;  and  Hormarjee  Bhiccajee,  Esq,  The  Im&m  of  Muscat  was  elected  an 
honorary  member.  Thomas  Teed,  and  John  Macvicar,  Esqs.,  were  elected 
resident  members. 

The  Meetings  were  adjourned  till  December. 

Asiatic  Society  (f  Bengal. — At  the  meeting  of  6th  January,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mill,  W.  H.  Macnaghten,E8q.,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  and  Sir  B.  Malkin,  were  chosen 
Vice-presidents  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  Messrs.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  J.  R.  Colvin, 
C.  E..Trevelyan,  C.  H.  Cameron,  D.  Hare,  Ram  Comul  Sen,  Captains  Forbes 
and  Peroberton,  and  Dr.  Pearson,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

The  resolution  of  the  Government  to  make  over  the  library  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William  to  the  **  Public  Library "  lately  instituted  in  Calcutta,  was 
coupled  with  a  reservation  of  all  the  works  exclusively  oriental,  of  which  it  b 
known  that  the  college  possesses  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  collection, 
comprising  the  whole  library  of  Tippu  Sultan.  These,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, the  Government  would  be  willing  to  transfer  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 
should  a  request  be  expressed  by  this  body  to  obtain  them*  As  their  possession 
would  necessarily  involve  an  increase  of  establishment,  the  Committee  of 
Papers  had  hitherto  hesitated  making  any  application  on  the  subject,  but  it  was 
evidently  desirable  that  such  an  opportunity  of  enriching  its  collection  should 
be  hailed  with  eager  desire  by  a  body  devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  study  of 
Indian  literature  and  history. 

The  Secretary  apprised  the  meeting,  that  he  has  received  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smoult,  the  box  of  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Moorcroft,  which  were  in  possession 
of  the  late  W.  Fraser,  Esq.,  and  which  he  was  willing  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society,  on  the  conditions  expressed  by  the  deceased,  viz.^  that  any 
profit  accruing  from  their  publication  should  go  to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Moor- 
croft's  relatives  in  England. 
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The  Society,  entirely  concurring  in  this  view,  resolved,  that  they  should  be  ^ 
immediately  forwarded  to  Professor  Wilson,  in  England,  to  be  made  use  of 
along  with  the  former  manuscripts,  on  the  conditions  specified. 

A  letter  from  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Cochin  China  was  read,  requesting  the 
Society  to  forward  the  specimen  of  the  dictionary,  which  he  regretted  to  hear 
could  not  be  printed  in  Calcutta,  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  in  England 
in  case  that  body  should  be  inclined  to  patronize  its  publication. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Captain  C.  M.Wade.  transmitting  a  second  memoir, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Masson,  on  the  ancient  coins  discovered  at  Beghrdm  in 
Kohistlin,  at  Jelal^b&d  and  K&bul. 

The  memoir  had  been  detained  in  Captain  Wade's  possession,  since  the 
month  of  June  last,  in  consequence  of  some  official  correspondence  with 
Colonel  Pottinger,  to  whom  the  coins  to  which  it  relates  have  been  finally 
forwarded  for  the  Bombay  Government. 

The  present  memoir  adds  the  names  of  Diomedes,  Palerkos,  Alooukenes  (  ? ), 
to  those  already  known,  and  gives  some  valuable  information  on  the  sites  of 
the  Alexandria  ad  caleem  Caucati,  ^c. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Tke  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Published  under  the  Auspices  of  the 
Madras  Lit.  Soc.  and  Aux.  R.A.S.  Edited  by  the  Secretary.  Madras. 
Thm  work  was  commenced  in  October  1833,  with  a  view  of  afibrding  a  channel  of 
immediate  publicity  for  communications  to  the  Madras  Literary  Society,  a  branch  of  tlie 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Morris,  it  has  been  already 
the  vehicle  of  some  valuable  papers,  one  of  which  we  have  this  month  transferred  to  our 

Observatiims  on  the  Comfnercial  and  Agricultural  Cajmbilities  of  the  North  Coast  of  New 
MoBandf  and  the  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Establishment  of  a  Settlement 
in  the  vicinity  of  RqffUs*  Bay.      By  Gkokox  Windsoe  Eael.      London,  1836. 
E.  Wilson. 
Tbb  observations  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Earl,  being  the  fruit  of  local  experience,  are 

valuable.     He  has  personally  conversed  with  commanders  of  Bugis  prahus,  who  have 

been  to  New  Holland  and  Raffles*  Bay. 

Observations  on  the  Advantages  of  Emigration  to  New  South  Wales,  j-c.     London,  1839. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co, 
This  little  work  consists  of  extracts  of  the  evidence  of  various  persons  examined 
before  a  committee  in  the  colony,  and  other  documents,  useful  to  the  emigrant. 

A  Warning  i  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  John  Poynder,  Esq.,  pointing  o%tt  the  Importance 
of  the  Vernacular  Dialects  of  India ^  and  suggesting  the  Expediency  of  an  Explicit  Law, 
declaratory  of  Beligiaus  Liberty  in  the  East,  By  Nathaniel  Smith,  Esq.  B.C.S. 
London,  1836.    Richardson. 

M».  Smith  contends,  that  the  disuse  of  the  vernaculars  in  India,  **  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  literary  party/*  operates  as  a  draw-back  to  popular  education,  secular  or 
evangelical ;  that  the  enactment  of  an  explicit  law  in  favour  of  converts  to  Christianity, 
is  necessary,  and  might  be  safely  introduced ;  and  that  by  indirect  means  Hindooism 
might  he  speedily  abolished :  **  already  is  there  a  great  disposition  amongst  the  cestuy  qui 
trust* Sf  to  misapply  funds  devoted  to  superstitious  purposes ;  and  if,  either  by  a  direct 
law,  or  by  an  enactment  obiter  introduced  into  any  other  law,  we  could  strike  a  blow  at 
such  '  uses,*  Hindooism  would  speedily  be  annihilated  by  the  people  themselves.  This 
might  be  effected  either  by  embroih'ng  the  remedy,  when  trusts  in  mortmain  are  abused, 
or  by  at  once  turning  such  estates  into  fee-simple,  discharged  of  the  use,  under  enacU 
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ments  ftrnmacl  to  aititt  alMoatioDs  by  way  of  compromiae  betwatn  the  twin  of  the 
gnnton  and  grantees."  Of  the  morality  of  this  coiirae,  Mr.  Smith  doei  not  aay  any- 
thing,— ^nor  shall  we. 

A  History  of  Greece,    By  the  Rer.   CoNWor  TmaLWALL.    Vol.  III.,  being  vol. 

LXXX.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopmdia,     tiondon,  1836.    Longman  and  Co. 

Taylor. 

Iw  this  Toltiroe,  the  affiurs  of  ancient  Greece  are  brought  down  to  the  S^ilian  eipe- 
dition,  B.  c.  413.  The  contents  include  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  the  state  of 
science,  literature^  and  the  arts,  in  Athens,  at  that  period,  and  the  history  of  the  Pelo. 
ponnesian  war.  We  discover  the  same  comprehensive  research,  and  originality  of  ob- 
servation, in  this  as  in  Mr,  Thirlwall*s  former  volumes. 

Traufdi  and  Adventures  in  Eastern  Africa  ;  descr^ttioe  of  the  ZpohSf  their  Maimers  and 
Customs,  ic  wUh  <i  Sketch  of  NataL  By  Nathamul  Isaacs.  Two  vols.  T.tfndon, 
1836.     Churton. 

This  u  a  plain,  modest,  nnobtrusive  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  tribea  to  the  northward 
of  Cape  Natal,  and  to  the  dreaded  King  Gbaka.  The  mannen  and  habita  of  the  people 
are  described  with  apparent  fidelity,  our  security  for  which  consists  in  the  strong  mwtks 
of  ingenuousness  in  the  writer,  who  is  a  young  man,  a  nephew  of  the  well  known 
Mr.  S.  Solomon  of  St.  Helena. 

Schloss  HahtfOdi  or^  a   Winter  m  Lower  Slyria,    By  Captain  Basil  Hali,  R.N 

F.R.S.     Edinburgh,  1836.     Cadell. 

CAriAiN  Basil  Hall  is  so  entertaining  a  writer,  that  we  always  take  np  a  work  of  his 
with  a  kind  of  prepossession.  The  Schloss,  or  Castle,  of  Hainfield,  about  six  hours  from 
Orats,  was  the  scene  of  Capt  Hall's  sojourn,  in  the  year  1834,  and  the  historical  and 
other  incidents  connected  therewith,  and  with  the  dowager  Countess  Purgstall,  make  op 
the  amusing  contents  of  this  volume,  which  we  are  glad  to  find  is  the  harbinger  of 
more. 

Jemmgham;  or,  the  Inconsistent  Man.     Three  vols.    l4>ndon,  1836.     Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  expoee  the  fallacies  of  the  Shelley  and  ante-estabUahment 
school ;  we  cannot  speak  much  in  praise  of  the  execution. 

Report  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ports  of  New  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  WaUadda,  made  to 
the  RussiDm  Government  m  1835.   Translated  from  the  original,  published  at  CXkasa, 
by  T.  F.  Triebitkb.     London,  1836.    E.  Wilson. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  report,  by  M.  de  Hagemeister,  attached  to  the  Government 

of  New  Russia/'  to  Count  Woronsow,  of  a  personal  visit,  in  1834,  to  the  northern 

parts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  sea  of  Axoff,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Don.    Appended 

are  Tables  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

General  Statistics   of  the  British  Emjnre.     By  Jambs  McQubxw,   Esq.    London, 

1836.  Fellowes. 
A  ooMTBimious  view  of  the  immense  property,  capital,  industry,  produce,  trade,  and 
resources  of  the  British  Empire.  The  facts  will  surprise  those  who  have  paid  but  a 
superficial  attention  to  the  subject  They  are  extracted  generally  from  official  sources, 
but  they  are  mostly  of  a  long  past  date.  The  section  devoted  to  the  East- Indies  gives 
Imperfect  (not  to  say  erroneous)  details. 

Observations  on  the  Curiosities  of  Nature,     By  the  late  William  Bubt,  Esq.     Edited 
by  his  Nephew,  T.  Sbtmodb  Bubt,  Esq.,  Bengal    Engineers.    London,    1836. 
W.  H.  AUen&Co. 
Tms  work  a/Fords  a  fresh  proof  of  Mr.  Burt's  taste  and  talents. 

WHton^s  Historical,  Traditionary,  and  Imaginatwe  Tales  of  the  Borders.    Edinburgh, 
1836.     SutherUind. 
A  uiQRLT  amusing  work,  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  sixpence ! 
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Finden*s  Portt  andBathnurt  <f  Great  Britatn*  Ftort  I,  London,  1SS6.  Tilt. 
This  b  «  magnificent  work,  intended  to  give  correct  Tiews  of  our  principal  Porta  and 
Harbours,  and  remarkable  places  and  objects  on  the  coast,  with  local  descriptions,  and 
a  history  of  each  port.  The  present  Part  contains  four  such  views  (besides  the  vignette 
of  Tynemouth  Priory  and  Lighthouse),  namely,  Tynemouth  Castle,  Culiercoats  (near 
Tyoemouth),  Shields  Harbour,  and  Berwick  Bridge. 

Siat^Uld*t  Coaa  Scmtry,     Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
Tbi8  work  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the  publication  of  the  Tenth  Part.    It  contains 
forty  plates,  and  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  say,  that  it  it  a  work  which  will  do 
honour  to  the  state  of  English  art, 

Sj^rioj  the  Hofy  Land,  Atia  2imor,  ^c,  iUuslrated  hi  a  Series  of  Viewt  drawn  from 
nature,  by  W*  H.  Bartlett,  WUUam  Purser,  j-c,  wUh  DetcripHons  cf  the  Plates,  by 
JoHM  Carmc,  Esq.    London,  18S6.     Fisher  and  Son.    Parts  L  and  II.    4to. 
Missus.  Fisber,  with  an  enterprise  which  deserves  the  warmest  public  encourage- 
ment, have  sent  out  artisu  of  ulent  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  to  take  upon  the  spot 
drawings  for  a  series  of  views  to  illustrate  sacred  and  profane  history,  and  to  furnish 
Accurate  representations  of  those  countries  into  which  European  commerce  is  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate.   The  two  Parts  we  have  seen  (each  containing  four  large  engrav- 
ings, price  2s.}  promise  that  the  work  will  fulfil  all  tliat  the  most  sanguine  expectation 
could  look  for. 

The  Skakspeare  Gallery,  containing  the  Principal  Female  Characters  in  the  Plays  of  the 
Great  Poet,  jc.  London,  18S6.  Tilt.  Part  I. 
TuE  object  of  this  work  is  to  embody  the  female  characters  of  Shakspeare;  and  if 
Mr.  Charles  Heath,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  the  work,  proceeds  as  he  has 
begun,  he  will  delight  the  lovers  of  the  poet  as  well  as  of  the  arts.  Shakspeare  him. 
self  could  not  desire  to  see  his  ideal  creations  more  happily  represented  in  reality  of 
shape  and  expression  than  Mr.  Meadows  has  done  in  **  Viola  "  and  **  Anne  Pkge." 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Naval  Architecture  in  Great  Britain ;  together  with  a 
popular  View  of  the  Applkation  of  Science  to  Ship-Building.     By  Jamks  CAULnxLu 
BiAJUSH.     Cork,  18S6.    London,  Boone.  ^ 
Mr.  Bsamisr  has  given  a  very  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  scientific  principles  of 

shtp-building  in  this  little  pamphlet;  and  we  join  with  him  (and  we  believe  a  great 

many  more)  in  deeply  regretting  the  injudicious  reforms  which  have  been  made  in  our 

national  sbip-yards. 

The  Magasdne  of  Health,    Conducted  by  a  Practising  Physician.    London,  Tilt. 
A  vssFUL  addition  to  our  periodical  works ;  ably  conducted,  and  cheap. 


EAST-INDIA  COLLEGE,  HAILEYBURY. 
GxMXRAi  Examination,  May,  1836. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  of  May,  a  Depu*  stadente  being  previously  assembled)  the 

tation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  proceeded  following  proceedings  took  place  :— 

to  the  East-India  College  at  Haileybury,  a  list  of  the  students  who  had  gained 

for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  medals,  prises,  and  other  honourable  di«- 

the  College  Council  as  to  the  result  of  the  tinctions,  was  read, 

general  examination  of  the  students.  y^^  ^^^  ^  Young  read  an  English 

The  Deputation,  upon  their  arrival  at  £,,,- 

iSS^^X/'S^^'r^^^^^  T^studentsijadandtransUtedinthe 

W^  professors;    Soon  afterward^  they  le^ral  Oriental  languages, 

proceeded  to  the  hall,  accompanied  by  The  medals  and  prizes  were  then  pre. 

several  distinguished  visitorsy  where  (the  aented  by  the  Chairman,  (Sir  James  Rivett 
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Camac,  BortO  according  to  the  following 

report,  vix. 

Medals,  prizet,  and  other  Honourable  Dit- 

tmcHons    of  Students   Uaxmg    College, 

Uaxfi  1836. 

Fourth  Term. 

Alexander  Penrose  Forbes,  medal  in 
classics,  medal  in  mathematics,  medal  in 
political  economy,  medal  in  law,  medal  in 
Sanscrit,  and  prize  in  Arabic. 

George  Berkeley  Seton  Karr,  prize  in 
Persian,  prize  in  HindusUni,  and  highly 
distinguished  in  other  departments. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  Ocbterlony,  Bart., 
was  highly  distinguished. 

William  Young  passed  with  great 
credit. 

Third  Term. 

Edward  Peters,  prize  in  mathematics, 
prize  in  political  economy,  prize  in  San. 
scrit,  prize  in  Persian,  prize  in  Arabic, 
and  highly  distinguished  in  other  depart, 
ments. 

George  Fergusson  Cockburn,  prize  in 
law,  prize  in  Bengali,  and  prize  in  Hin- 
dustani. 

Robert  Bensley  Thomhill,  and  Henry 
Mountford  Reid,  were  highly  distin- 
guished. 

Second  Term. 

Cecil  Beadon,  prize  in  classics,  prize  in 
mathematics,  prize  in  law,  prize  in  Ben- 
gali, prize  in  Arabic,  second  prize  essay, 
and  highly  distinguished  in  other  depart, 
ments. 

Archibald  Roberts  Young,  prize  in  po- 
litical economy,  prize  in  Hindustani,  prize 
essay,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

Charles  Edward  Fraser  Tytler.  prize  in 
Persian,  and  highly  distinguished  in  other 
departments. 

William  Fisher,  prize  in  Sancrit,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Hew  D.  H.  Fergusson  was  highly  dis- 
tingubhed. 

Prizes  and  other  Honourable  Distinctions  of 
Students  remaining  in  College. 
Third  Term. 
William  Edwards,  prize  in  classics,  and 
with  great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Aithur  St.  John  Richardson  was  highly 
distinguished. 

Second  Term. 
Henry  James  Turquand    was   highly 
dutinguished. 

First  Term. 
William  Muir,  prize  in  classics,  prize  in 
law,  prize  in  Bengali,  and  with  great  cre- 
dit in  other  departments. 

Alexander  Ross,  prize  in  Persian,  prize 
in  Hindustani,  prize  in  Arabic,  and  with 
great  credit  in  other  departments. 

Arthur  A.  Roberts,  prize  in  Sanscrit, 
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and  highly  distinguished  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Alexander  M.  Sutherland,  prixe  in  San- 
scrit, and  with  gnat  credit  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Coutts  T.  Arbuthnot,  prixe  in  OMthe- 
matics. 

C.  B.  Thomhill,  Dawson  Mayne,  and 
George  Edmonstone,  were  highly  distin- 
guished. 

William  Wynyard,  Henry  Vaosittait, 
R.  C.  Raikes,  and  Arthur  H.  Codci 
passed  with  great  credit. 

Rank  of  Students  leaving  College,  as  deUr^ 
mined  by  the  College  Council^  vix. 


BXKOAL. 

First  Class. 

1.  Cecil  Beadon. 

2.  G.  F.  Cockburn. 

3.  R.  B.  Thomhill. 

4.  H.  M.  Reid. 

5.  H.  D.  H.  Fergusson. 

Second  Class. 

6.  Sir  C.  M.  Ocbteriony,  Bart. 

7.  William  Young. 

(No  Third  Class.) 

Madras. 

First  CUss. 

1.  Alexander  P.  Forbes. 

2.  E.  Peters. 

3.  William  Fisher. 

(No  Second  or  Third  Class.) 

Bombay. 
First  Clasa. 

1.  A.  R.  Young. 

2.  G.  B.  S.  Karr. 
S.  C.  E.  F.  Tytler. 

(No  Second  or  Third  Clasa.) 

It  was  then  announced,  that  the  certii- 
cates  of  the  College  Council  were  granted, 
not  only  with  reference  to  industry  and 
proficiency,  but  also  to  conduct;  and  that 
this  latter  consideration  had  always  the 
most  decided  effect  in  determining  the  order 
of  rank. 

It  was  also  announced,  that  such  rank 
would  take  effect  only  in  the  event  of  the 
students  proceeding  to  India  within  nr 
months  after  tber  are  so  ranked;  and 
**  should  any  student  delay  so  to  proceed, 
be  shall  only  take  rank  amongst  the  stu. 
dents  classed  at  the  last  examination  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  India,  and  diall 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  that  class  in  which 
rank  was  originally  assigned  to  him.** 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  stu- 
dents, expressing  the  very  great  gratifica- 
tion which  the  deputation  felt  at  the  very 
favourable  result  of  the  examination,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  studenu ;  and  the  business  of 
the  day  concluded. 
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LAW. 

SuFKKMK  CooAT. — Nwember  23. 

\ln  the  matter  of  Alexander  and  Co. — 

r  Tliis  was  an  appeal  from  an  order  made 

the  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 

in  India,  on  the  petition  of  A. 

-  am.* 

F  Cionnael  having  been  heard  and  the  case 

Uj  argued  during  the  term,  the  court  this 

r  pronounced  its  decision.     There  being 

nee  on  the  bench,  the  judges  deli. 

I  their  opinions  seriatim, 

HSu  B.  Malkin  — This  is  an  appeal  from 

order  made  on  the  3d  of  January  last, 

Mr.  Justice  Grant,  in  the  Insolvent 

It  is,  necessarily,  with  some  besi- 

i  that  I  come  to  a  conclusion,  especi- 

r  on  a  question  principally  of  fact,  at 

'  nee  with  that  formed  by  the  judge 

heard  the  evidence  in  the  case;  but, 

having  had  the  advantage  of  a  full 

amunication  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 

ned  judge  for  the  opinion  be  enter- 

|loed,  and  of  hearing  the  case  argued  with 

utmost  force  and  ability  in  support  of 

■t  opinion,  I  cannot  feel  that  the  order 

ht  to  be  supported.      In  its  present 

,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been 

]  which  the  Insolvent  Court  had  power 

^make;  and  I  cannot  collect  from  the 

dcnce  any  state  of  facu  which  calls  for 

I  substitution  of  any  other. 

I  The  first  question  in  the  case  is,  whether 

» order  made  was  one  which  the  Insol- 

ot  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  make.  And 

I  must  turn  entirely  on  the  construction 

^  the  49th  sec.  of  the  stat,  9th  Geo.  4.  c. 

J  for,  except  under  the  special  provisions 

Ttfaat  act,  the  Court  could  have  no  such 

The  order  originally  applied  for, 

r  rather  that  part  of  the  application  which 

I  in  substance  granted,  was  to  set  aside 

I  sale,  treated  as  actually  made,  on   the 

and  of  negliffence  or  fraud ;  the  order 

ie  depart^  m  form  from  that  applied 

and  corresponds  with   that  made  in 

\n-itaHe  Bennett,"  10  Ves.  J.  331.    But 

At  case  is  an  express  authority  to  show 

such  an  order  could   not  be  made, 

niess  by  consent,  by  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor 

|tting  iu  bankruptcy  ;  and  of  course  it 

ltd  not  be  made  by  the  Insolvent  Court 

,  except  under  the  express  provisions  of 

\  Insolvent  Act.     The  same  principle  is 

r  recognized  by  the  other  cases  cited  in 

^uroent  on  the  subject.    The  application, 

Tfar  as  this  portion  of  it  is  concerned, 

olves  itself  completely  into  an  applica- 

lon  to  set  aside  the  sale,  or  render  it 

[  »  See  vd.  xviL  p.  79*  and  last  vol.  p.  236. 

Anat,  Jbwrn.N.S.VoL.20.No.77. 


inoperative,  on  the  ground  of  legal  or 
actual  misconduct,  and  such  an  application, 
on  the  authority  of  **  Ex  jtarte  Bennett," 
ought,  independently  of  the  special  pro- 
visions  of  the  Insolvent  Act  here,  to  be 
made  to  a  Court  of  Equity.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Insolvent  Act  does  not  give 
the  court  the  power  which  it  has  exercised. 
The  only  sections  which  materially  bear  on 
the  question  are  the  49th,  50th,  and  56th. 
The  56th  is  only  so  far  important  on  this 
point,  that,  by  giving  other  relief  in  cases 
of  improper  or  improvident  sales,  when 
any  actual  damage  has  accrued,  it  makes 
it  unnecessary,  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
to  attempt  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
other  sections  by  any  strained  construction. 
And  on  the  most  obvious  and  natural  con- 
•truction  both  of  the  49tli  and  50tb 
sections,  I  think  that  they  contemplate 
future  sales  only:  that  they  are  merely 
prospective  in  tlieir  operation. 

The  power  of  this  court  is  not  merely  to 
confirm  or  dismiss  the  order  of  the  Insol- 
vent Court,  but  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
of  the  petition  and  of  the  proceedings 
petition^  against,  and  *Mo  make  such 
order  thereon  as  to  the  same  court  shall 
seem  meet  and  just.**  Now,  the  original 
petition  was  not  merely  to  set  aside  the 
sale,  or  to  restrain  a  conveyance,  but  it 
prayed  that,  if  the  court  could  not  cancel 
the  sale,  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
examiner  of  the  court  to  inquire  and  report 
whether  the  factories  could  have  been  sold 
to  any,  and  what  (greater,  advantage,  had 
they  been  duly  advertised  for  sale,  and  ex- 
posed to  sale  by  public  auction,  or  that  the 
court  should  grant  such  other  order  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  might  require. 
The  Insolvent  Court,  therefore,  was  at 
liberty,  under  that  petition,  to  proceed 
under  the  56th  section  of  the  statute ;  and 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  war- 
rant such  a  proceeding,  it  would  l)e  the 
duty  of  this  court  to  adopt  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  Inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  it  would  indeed  be 
material  to  do  so,  even  if  it  were  not 
required  for  the  actual  decision  of  the 
cause,  because  the  character  of  the  as- 
signees has  been  attacked,  and  they  are 
officers  whom  it  would  be  our  duty,  as  we 
have  the  power,  immediately  to  remove,  if 
tome  of  the  imputations  cast  on  them  were 
supported.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hurry, 
indeed,  as  far  as  personal  conduct  and  cha- 
racter  are  concerned,  he  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sale,  he  cannot  have  incurred  any  censure 
with  respect  to  it.  He  may,  indeed,  be 
implicated  with  Mr.  Burkinyoung  in  the 
charge  of  negligence^  in  not  advertising 
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and  looking  out  for  purchasers  in  the  early 
pert  of  the  year  1834 ;  but  any  such  negli- 
gence in  a  single  instance  can  furnish  no 
imputation  on  his  character,  though  it 
might  render  him  liable  to  make  good  any 
loss  sustained  by  reason  of  it.  With 
respect  to  such  negligence,  however,  I 
think  that  no  charge  can  be  supported  ; 
that  the  disputes  existing  between  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  and  the  assignees,  and 
the  proceedings  pending  in  the  court,  with 
respect  to  the  general  principle  on  which 
the  mortgaged  property  was  to  be  disposed 
of,  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  the 
assignees  In  not  incurring  any  expense  by 
adTertisementa,  and  in  waiting  to  see  the 
result  of  the  controversy.  And  if  so,  there 
can  be  no  remedy  on  that  account  under 
the  56th  section,  which  only  makes  them 
liable  in  cases  where  there  is  both  injury 
and  fault.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed, 
that  the  assignees  ought  to  have  accepted 
tba  offer  of  Rs.  70,000  made  in  January 
lor  the  three  factories  constituting  the 
Moisurah  concern,  notwithstanding  the 
pending  disputes,  which  had  reference  to 
the  general  management  of  the  estates,  but 
would  not  have  affected  a  single  trans- 
action of  this  kind.  I  am  far  from  being 
convinced  that,  even  on  this  single  point, 
the  conduct  of  the  assignees  was  censur. 
able ;  but  on  this,  at  all  events,  no  claim 
of  remedy  can  be  supported,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  show  injury,  nothing  to  raise 
anv  presumption  that  the  assignees,  who 
still  retain  the  Moisurah  and  Gungadhur. 
pore  factories  in  their  own  hands,  and  who 
have  sold  Neeschunderpore  for  the  full 
value  at  which  they  estimated  it  in  making 
the  aggregate  value  of  Rs.  70,000  for  the 
whole,  have  subjected  the  estate  to  any  loss 
by  not  complying  witli  that  offer. 

The  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
entirely  into  that  which  has  always  been 
treated  as  the  main  question  in  the  case, 
the  character  of  the  transaction  of  the 
25th  of  August ;  and  it  becomes  necessary 
for  me,  as  there  is  some  variation  in  the 
•vidence  on  that  subject,  to  state  distinctly 
the  view  which  I  entertain  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  I  need  not  for  this  purpose  enter 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  evidence ;  but 
may  state  shortly  the  conclusions  of  fact 
which  I  collect  from  it :  the  inferences  of 
law  resulting  from  them  are  plain  and 
simple  when  the  facts  are  once  ascer- 
tained. 

It  appears,  then,  that,  long  before  the 
date  of  this  transaction,  the  factories  had 
been  valued  by  persons  very  competent  to 
the  office,  who  raised  a  former  valuation 
of  the  three  factories  at  Rs.  60,000  to  the 
sum  of  Rs.  70,000,  and  who  in  that  en- 
hanced value  rated  Neeschunderpore  at 
Rs.  15,000,  and  no  more.  On  this  value, 
tion,  Saupin  was  then  willing  to  purchase 
Neeschunderpore,  and  the  assignees  to 
sell ;  but  the  Bank  refused  their  consent. 
Aa  argumeot  was  raised  from  this  refusal. 


that  the  price  was  inadequate.  I  do  not 
see,  however,  why  the  opinion  of  the  Bank 
is  to  be  taken  as  conclusive,  and  that  or 
the  valuers  rejected  :  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Bank  may  have  rested,  as  it  is  alleged 
that  it  did,  chiefly  on  a  temporary  fluctua. 
tion  in  the  value  of  indigo,  and  it  seems 
at  all  events  to  have  been  so  far  renounced 
shortly  afterwards,  that  in  January  they 
were  willing  to  accept  for  the  three  fac- 
tories that  sum  of  Rs.  70,000,  of  which, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  assignees, 
the  fair  proportion  of  Neeschunderpore 
was  only  Rs.  15,000.  I  see  nothing,  there- 
fore, in  this  transaction  to  hinder  the 
assignees  from  fairly  considering  this  a 
reasonable  price  for  Neeschunderpore,  even 
at  that  time. 

At  the  period  of  the  actual  sale,  bow. 
ever,  the  circumstances  were  considerably 
altered.  The  lease,  or  izara,  had  expired, 
and  a  considerable  advance  was  demanded 
for  the  renewal.  The  circumstances  coo- 
nected  with  this  izara  require  careful 
consideration,  because  a  great  deal  of 
erroneous  argument  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  founded  on  them,  on  each  side.  On 
the  one  side,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  the 
advance  required  was  equivalent  to  an 
addition  to  the  price,  so  that  the  sale  for 
Rs.  15,000,  and  the  transferring  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  advance  from  the 
assignees  to  Saupin,  was  a  transaction  as  be- 
neficial to  the  estate  as  a  sale  for  Rs. 25,000 
would  have  been,  if  the  assignees  still 
had  to  secure  the  hara  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the 
advance  for  the  izara  being  a  mere  loan, 
to  be  deducted  out  of  the  rent,  and  bear- 
ing interest,  was  no  prejudice  at  all  to  the 
estate,  and  deserves  no  consideration  what- 
ever, except  as  to  the  minor  exactions  of 
the  stUammie  fees,  and  the  small  additional 
sums  finally  advanced  on  less  favourable 
terms  than  the  principal  sura  of  8,000  Rs. 
The  truth,  as  in  most  cases,  lies  between 
the  two  extreme  statements.  The  advance 
required  undoubtedly  cannot  be  treated  aa 
any  material  enhancement  of  the  price,  or 
diminution  of  the  value,  of  the  lands.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  assignees  appear  to  me 
to  have  formed  a  just  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  for  them,  situated  as 
they  were,  to  make  such  an  advance,  and 
that  probably  the  court  would  not  sanction 
it.  Their  duty  is  to  sell,  with  all  reason- 
able expedition — to  sell,  unless  there  is 
good  cause  for  delay ;  and  I  cannot  think 
it  would  have  been  desirable  for  them  to 
encumber  themselves  with  a  transaction  of 
advance,  from  which  the  estate,  whether  it 
continued  in  their  own  hands,  or  was  trans- 
ferred by  them  to  others,  could  not  be 
completely  extricated  in  less  than  three 
years.  It  is  also  material  to  observe  that 
the  bargain  for  tlie  isara  was  not  com- 
pleted :  in  fact,  it  was  not  finally  concluded 
exactly  on  the  terms  then  expected.  And 
it  is  admitted  that  tha  value  of  the  factory 
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ml  most  entirely  depended  on  the  obtaining 
the  ixara.  Under  these  circumstances,  if 
the  assignees  could  sell  the  factory,  they 
cast  the  risk  of  failure  in  obtaining  the 
izara  on  the  purchaser,  and  they  delivered 
tbemseWes  from  the  necessity  of  making 
advances,  undesirable  in  their  situation, 
though,  perhaps,  immaterial  to  more  inde- 
pendent speculators.  The  value  of  the  fac- 
tory might  not  be  seriously  affected  by  these 
considerations;  but  they  would  furnish 
good  reason  why  the  assignees  sliould  be 
peculiarly  ready  to  accept  any  thing  which 
they  considered  as  a  fair  offer*  Tliey 
would  furnish  some  reason  also  for  a  pri^ 
co-sale;  for,  on  tJie  announcement  of  a 
public  one,  any  spectiUtur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  have  been  induced  to 
secure  the  ixara  on  unreasonable  terms,  in 
the  conBdence  that  he  would  have  the 
means  of  finally  reimbursing  himself  tiie 
aum  lent  to  the  aemindar  by  stopping  it 
out  of  the  rents ;  so  that  thte  magnitude  of 
the  advance  would  produce  temporary  in- 
convenience only,  and  not  final  loss,  and 
in  the  expecution  that  tlie  Neeschunder- 
pore  factory  would  fall  into  his  hands  at  a 
very  low  price,  when  he  had  secured  the 
only  means  of  rendering  it  valuable  to  a 
purchaser. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Burkin. 
young  proposed  to  Mr.  Saupin  that  he 
sliould  renew  his  former  offer,  and  become 
the  purchaser  at  the  valuation  price  of 
R&,  15,000.  This  oAer  Mr.  Saupin  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  divide  his  purchase,  and  with  a 
stipulation  for  liberty  to  consult  Mr. 
Rogers,  by  whom  he  expected  to  be  sup- 
plied  with  the  means  of  completing  it.  Mr. 
Rogers  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
bargain  was  made.  The  bargain,  how- 
ever, is  souglit  to  be  impeached  on  three 
grounds:— that  Saupin  was  an  agent  for 
sale,  and  not  a  buyer,  and  that  a  purchase 
by  Rogers  for  him,  he  being  such  agent, 
was  fraudulent  and  void  in  law  :  that  the 
purchase  was  actually  fraudulent  on  Sau- 
pin's  part,  from  suppression  of  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  as  to  the  likelihood  that 
other  parties  would  purchase :  and  that 
there  was  great  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  assignees  in  concluding  a  sale  without 
making  further  inquiries.  It  is  further 
said,  that  loss  has  accrued  in  consequence 
of  that  negligence,  for  that  Messrs.  Gregg 
and  Donaldson  were  willing  to  give 
Rs.  20,000  for  the  factories  at  that  time ; 
that  they  even  offered  Rs.  22,000  to  Saupin 
shortly  afterwards ;  and  that  at  all  events 
there  was  great  neglect  at  the  very  time  of 
the  sale,  for  that  the  assignees  knew  that 
Mr.  Storm  would  have  purchased  Autpara  at 
an  advance  on  the  price  for  which  Mr. 
Bell  was  to  have  it. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  agency, 
I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion  that 
the  transaction  was  one  between  Burkin- 


young  and  Saupin,  and  a  purcliase  by  tb« 
latter.  If  so,  the  objection,  as  to  the 
agency,  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, some  confusion  in  the  evidence, 
arising  both  out  of  various  statements  as  t« 
what  passed  at  the  time,  and  out  of  some 
expressions  contained  in  the  subsequent 
letters.  If  those  only  are  to  be  dwelt  on^ 
the  transaction  looks  like  an  agency  lor 
sale;  but  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burkin- 
young  and  of  Mr.  Saupin  is  distinct  that 
it  was  a  bargain  made  with  Saupin  for  a 
sale  either  directly  to  him,  or  directly  from 
the  assignees  to  Rogers  for  Saupln*s  bene- 
fiL  In  either  case,  it  is  substantially  a 
dealing  with  Saupin  as  the  purchaser,  and 
if  so,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  convey- 
ance was  to  be  made  directly  to  him,  or, 
for  any  reason  unexplained  to  us,  but  un. 
derstood  among  the  parties,  to  Rogers,  for 
his  benefit.  One  fact  seems  to  roe  con^ 
clusively  to  shew  that  this  was  the  real 
understanding  of  the  transaction :  I  mean 
the  circumstance,  that  the  sale  was  a  mere 
renewal  of  a  former  negotiation,  in  which 
it  is  not  even  suggested  that  Saupin  was 
not  dealing  completely  and  directly  for 
himself;  though  at  that  time,  also,  Rogers 
was  expected  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  fulfilling  his  contract.  If  it  were 
so, — if  the  sale  were  notoriously  for  Sau- 
pin*s  benefit,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  void  on 
any  ground  of  agency  ;  if  it  were,  all  sales 
would  be  void  in  which  the  bargain  was 
made  by  a  person  who  preferred  having 
bis  conveyances  made  ^o  a  trustee  for  him, 
and  himself  arranged  with  the  trustee  that 
he  should  become  so. 

It  is  true,  tliat  there  are  expressions  in 
Mr.  Alexander's  letters  (hardly  in  his  evi- 
dence, fur,  while  he  speaks  of  considering 
Rogers  as  the  purchaser,  he  speaks  also  of 
considering  the  bargain  as  concluded  with 
Saupin,  and  clearly  under  circumstances 
which,  if  they  made  Saupin  an  agent  at  all, 
made  him  the  agent  for  Rogers  as  the 
purchaser,  not  for  the  assignees  as  the 
sellers,  a  relation  of  which  the  legal  conse- 
quences would  be  widely  different),  which 
seem  rather  to  represent  Saupin  as  the 
agent  for  sale  of  the  assignees.  Thus  be 
talks  of  the  *'  power  of  selling  being  given 
to  Saupin,  and  that  he  has  secured  pur- 
chasers "  (Alexander's  letter  to  Storm, 
August  26)  ;  and  generally  in  his  corres- 
pondence uses  similar  phrases.  And  it 
wovld  seem  that  Mr.  Burkinyoung  himself 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  satisfied  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  that  he  was  willing  to  take  the 
factory  at  the  price  stipulated,  and  that  be 
thought  it  likely  (though  there  is  some 
confusion  on  this  subject),  that  Mr.  Storm 
would  be  in  time  with  his  amended  offer. 
It  is  always  perplexing  and  unfortunate 
when  facts  are  at  all  loosely  dealt  with,  or 
carelessly  stated ;  I  cannot,  however,  see 
in  these  circumstances,  especially  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  the  rather  corn- 
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plicated  and  confused  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, any  thing  to  make  me  discredit  the 
positive  assertion  of  Burkinjoung  and  Sau- 
pin,  that  they  considered  their  dealing  as 
a  bargain  made ;  and  the  question  of  fact 
h,  what  was  their  understanding?  Mr. 
Alexander's  is  only  material  as  evi- 
dence,  even  if  it  differed  more  substantially 
from  their  statement  than  I  think  it  does. 
Even  the  intimation  to  Storm,  assuming  it, 
too,  to  be  correctly  represented,  might 
almost  as  well  correspond  to  a  belief  that 
he  would  be  in  time  to  get  his  offer  ac- 
cepted by  Saupin,  as  that  the  assignees 
still  had  the  power  of  interfering.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
transaction  is  not  void  on  any  ground  con- 
nected with  Saupin*s  agency  for  sale : 
that  the  fact  is  not  made  out  in  proof.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  any 
questions  of  law  arising  on  it. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  fraud  was 
actually  practised  by  Saupin,  and  that  a 
sale  to  him,  obtained  by  his  fraud,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  stand.  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  Insolvent  Court  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  the  power  of  interfering  with  a 
sale  actually  made  to  a  stranger.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  Mr. 
Saupin's  conduct,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
him,  unconnectedly  with  the  assignees, 
with  any  imputation  of  fraud :  and  it 
would  be  improper,  if  unnecessary,  as  he 
has  not  had  tlie  opportunity  of  proving  his 
own  case  in  answer  to  any  such  charge. 
Without  pretending  to  say  whether  there 
are  not  circumstances  which  it  would  be 
desirable,  in  another  proceeding,  that  Mr. 
Saupin  should  account  for,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  are  none  which  might  not  very 
well  admit  of  explanation.  But,  at  all 
events,  if  Mr.  Siupin  wasnottheagentof 
the  assignees  in  this  matter,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  responsible  for  any 
frauds  committed  by  him,  unless  it  were 
by  reason  of  their  own  negligence  that  such 
frauds  were  successful. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  last  ques- 
tion of  negligence,  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed  my  opinion,  that  the  assignees  were 
fully  justified,  under  the  cireumstances, 
in  making  a  private  and  sudden  sale,  if 
they  could  obtain  a  fair  price  for  the  pro. 
perty ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing  in 
the  evidence  to  shew  that  they  had  any 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  price  of 
Rs.  1 5,000.  It  was  the  price  at  which 
their  valuers  had  appraised  it ;  it  was  the 
price,  as  far  as  they  could  understand  at  the 
time,  at  which  Ghregg  and  Donaldson 
estimated  it.  It  is  true,  that  those  gen- 
tlemen had  made  an  offer  of  Els.  20,000 
for  the  factory  to  the  Bank ;  but  that  is 
distinctly  shewn  never  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  assignees,  nor  was  it 
likely  that  itshould,as  the  Bank  at  that  time 
would  not  consent  to  a  sale,  except  of  the 
whole  Moisurah   concern.     The  offer  of 


Rs.  70,000  VHU  communicated,  but  that 
Aggregate  corresponded  with  their  own  va. 
luation,  and  in  considering  it  tbe  assignees 
would,  of  course,  suppose  that  the  por- 
tions would  be  estimated  as  they  had  esd- 
mated  them ;  for  no  explanation  was  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  Donaldson  and 
Gregg  computed  their  value.  Even  if 
the  letter  of  the  15th  January  from  Gregg 
and  Donaldson  ever  reached  the  assignees, 
of  which  there  is  no  proof  at  all,  but  a  de- 
nial, it  would  have  conveyed  no  further 
information ;  for  it  communicated  tbe  offer 
of  the  *Rs.  70,000  only ;  and  altliough  it 
refers  to  Saupin*s  offer  of  Rs.  15,000,  and 
the  refusal  of  it  by  the  Bank,  on  the  ground 
that  the  price  was  too  small,  and  ought  to 
be  raised  to  Rs.  20,000,  it  does  not  give 
any  intimation  that  the  parties  had  ever 
proposed  to  give  Rs.  20,000,  or  even  that 
they  thought  it  a  fair  value ;  unless,  in- 
deed, this  is  to  be  concluded  by  a  specu- 
lative inference  from  the  words,  tliar,  in 
making  the  price  Rs.  70,000,  the  Bank 
had  added  '*  in  the  same  ratio'*  to  the  other 
two  divisions.  But  it  is  not  merely  that 
the  assignees  had  no  reason  to  think  the 
price  of  R9.  15,000  inadequate ;  there  is, 
\n  fact,  no  evidence  that  it  really  was  so. 
There  are  offers,  undoubtedly,  of  higher 
prices ;  but  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  temporary  opinion  of  the  Bank,  there  is 
nothing  to  shew  a  higher  estimate  of  value. 
Gregg  distinctly  declares,  and  so  does 
Storm,  tliat  they  offered  above  the  value ; 
that  there  were  local  and  personal  drcum- 
stances  which  made  them  willing  to  give 
more  than  it  was  worth.  If  the  assignees 
knew  this,  they  ought  to  have  used  tbe 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate ; 
but  as  they  did  not,  it  seems  impossible  to 
bold  them  culpable  (and  if  not  culpable 
they  are  not  responsible)  for  selling  tbe 
estate  bond  fide  for  as  much  as  it  was  really 
and  generally  worth. 

This  brings  me  to  the  only  remaining 
part  of  the  case — the  question  whether 
Burkinyoung  was  not  guilty  of  negligence 
in  not  communicating  to  Saupin  tbe  offv 
of  Storm  to  adyance  on  the  price  to  be 
given  by  Bell.  I  have  felt  more  doubt  on 
this  part  of  tbe  case  than  on  any  other ; 
and  perhaps,  in  this  particular,  there  was 
some  little  want  of  that  diligence  which  is 
due  from  the  assignee  of  an  insolvent 
estate,  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  Still  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  no  order  can  be  made  00  im 
ground.  If  1  am  right  in  thinkiag  that 
Uiere  was  a  sale  to  Saupin,  he,  and  not 
the  assignees,  would  have  had  the  benefit 
of  Storm's  advance ;  for  it  is  clear,  that 
the  sale  to  him  was  of  the  whole  property. 
Or,  even  if  this  were  otherwise,  be  bad  at 
all  events  so  far  the  disposition  of  Aut- 
para,  that  the  assignees  could  not  refbse  to 
carry  into  effect  the  sale  to  Bell  unless  be 
could  do  so  himself.     And  he  was  bound 
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to  Bell  even  before  the  sale  to  himself; 
baviDg  fully  contracted  with  him  to  allow 
him  to  httwe  Autpara  at  Rs.  SfiOO,  if  he 
htiDself  obtained  the  whole  Neescbunder- 
pore  concern  at  Rs.  15,000.  On  both 
grounds,  therefore.  If  Storm*s  offer  bad 
been  communicated  to  him,  the  estate 
would  not  have  been  benefited  ;  and  thus, 
even  if  there  were  some  slight  neglect  in 
thb  one  particular,  there  has  been  no  loss 
in  consequence  of  it ;  and  no  remedy, 
therefore,  is  required. 

It  follows  that  the  order  obtained  roust, 
in  my  opinion,  be  discharged  ;  and  with 
whatever  rrgret  I  may  come  to  such  a 
conclusion  in  a  case  of  sufficient  difficulty 
to  have  produced  conflicting  decisions,  and 
still  to  divide  thf  opinion  of  the  court,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  discharged 
with  costs.  If  it  is  sought  to  be  supported 
on  the  ground  that  the  original  order  was 
correct,  the  majority  of  the  court  being  of 
opinion  that  such  an  application  was  made 
to  an  incompetent  jurisdiction,  the  order 
would  be  discharged  with  costs,  of  course: 
and  the  same  results  would  seem  to  me  to 
follow  on  the  other  part  of  the  case  also. 
The  application  proceeds  entirely  on  the 
imputation  of  grave  charges  of  fraud  and 
misconduct;  and  a  party  who  prefers 
such,  not  merely  without  being  able  com- 
pletely  to  prove  their  truth,  but  when  they 
nn  in  point  of  fact  unfounded,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  in  the  present  case,  must 
in  my  opinion  abide  by  the  consequences 
of  bis  rashness.  It  would  obviously  be 
impoesible,  with  the  view  which  I  enter- 
tain of  the  case,  to  allow  the  assignees  to 
bear  personally  the  expense  of  defending 
themselves  against  unfounded  charges ; 
and  it  ceruinly  would  not  be  a  proper 
result  of  a  proceeding,  brought  ostensibly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  that  the  estate 
should  be  prejudiced,  by  having  to  bear 
the  costs  of  opposing  an  application  which 
ought  not,  if  my  view  of  the  facts  is  cor- 
rect, ever  to  have  been  made. 

Sir  J,  P.  Grant  maintained  his  former 
opinion  (as  usual)  at  enormous  length. 
In  oonclusion,  the  learned  judge  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : — 

There  are  three  things,  however,  which 
I  am  desirous  of  adverting  to,  mentioned 
in  the  petition  of  appeal. 

] .  That  the  aasigneci,  or  rather  Mr. 
Burldnyoung/  the  only  assignee  at  the  time 
capable  of  acting,  acted  bqndflde,  and  with 
tiie  best  intentions. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  my  former 
judgment  I  stated  that  sales  in  such  cir. 
cnmstances  might  be  invalid,  either  in 
respect  of  the  relation  the  purchaser  stood 
in  to  the  seller,  or  upon  the  ground  of 
fraud,  and  that  the  whole  of  my  argument 
procel^d  upon  the  first  consideration 
only.  I  did  not,  nor  do  I  now,  impute  to 
this  gentleman,  whom  I  believe  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  him  to  be  a  very  respecta- 


ble person,  any  fraudulent  or  unfiur  inten. 
tion.  I  did,  and  I  do,  impute  to  him  a 
negligence  and  want  of  due  consideration 
in  making  the  sale  of  these  factories,  which 
has  brought  loss  upon  the  estate.  Nor  can 
I  see  that  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  that, 
which  it  is  now  alleged  was  done,  was  a 
different  thing  from  that  which  from  the 
terms  in  which  the  transaction  was  con. 
eluded  was  to  appear  to  have  been  done. 
That  this  was  meant,  and  fraudulently,  by 
the  assignee  I  did  not  say,  nor  do  I  believe. 

2.  That  the  order,  after  being  passed, 
vras  altered  upon  the  petition  of  one  of 
the  parties  which  it  ought  not  to  have 
been.  Tliis  was  not  so;  a  verbal  inti- 
mation of  the  judgment  was  given  from 
the  bench.  From  notes  of  this  the  clerk 
drew  up  the  draft  of  an  order,  and  fur- 
nished a  copy  to  the  parties,  on  which  they 
might  have  submitted  observations  on 
points  within  the  general  scope  of  the 
judgment,  and,  if  they  chose,  through  the 
clerk.  I  believe  one  of  the  parties  did  so ; 
I  am  informed  by  way  of  petition.  But 
there  was  no  order,  and  no  terms  of  any 
order  settled  or  authorised  by  me ;  but  they 
are  appealed  from. 

3.  It  was  said,  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tion, that  the  judgment  contains  orders 
which  the  appellants  had  no  means  to  en- 
force; that  the  parties  concerned  are  subject 
to  another  jurisdiction,  before  whom  the 
appellants  may  be  unable  to  succeed  in 
recovering  possession  of  theesute.  But  I, 
for  one^  cannot  listen  to  a  suggestion  that 
the  jurisdiction  will  not  enforce  justice  and 
right,  and  will  not  take  the  same  view  of 
justice  and  right  with  this  court ;  I  enter- 
tain no  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  if  I  did 
it  would  not  relieve  me  from  the  necessity 
of  deciding  in  the  case  before  me  accord- 
ing to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  law  of  the 
court  in  which  I  sit,  whether  of  common 
law,  or  equity,  or  of  insolvency. 

The  Chief  Justice, — I  regret  that  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
bench,  but  after  the  best  consideration  I 
can  give  to  this  case,  and  after  listening  to 
the  Me  argument  of  the  Advocate- Gene- 
ral, and  reading  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  judge,  I  cannot  concur  in  the  order 
which  he  has  made. 

The  first  question  in  this  case  is,  whether 
the  Insolvent  Court,  under  the  49th  sect,  of 
the  9th  Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  has  the  power  to 
delay  and  postpone  a  sale,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  creditor,  where  the  assignees  have 
entered  into  a  contract  to  sell,  and  have 
received  a  moiety  of  the  purchase-money, 
on  the  ground  of  the  contract  being  vmd 
for  fraud,  or  that  the  price  agreed  on  was 
inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  property : 
the  purchaser,  it  should  also  be  observeid, 
not  being  any  party  to  the  proceeding  in 
the  Insolvent  Court,  or  shown  to  be  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction.  If  the  court  has  not 
this  power,  then,  in  no  view  of  the  facU  of 
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the  present  case,  can  this  order  be  supported. 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  49th  sec. 
tion  does  not  confer  this  power  on  the  In- 
solvent Court,  and  that  where  an  actual 
sale  baa  taken  place,  with  whatever  circum. 
stances  its  validity  may  be  effected,  such 
circumstances  cannot  be  a  ground  for  that 
court  making  any  order  under  this  clause 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  if  the 
creditors  desire  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  sale,  they  must  do  so  in  some  court 
that  has  the  power  to  try  that  question.  It 
has  been  contended  at  the  bar,  that  this 
court  has  a  power  analogous  to  that  exer- 
cised by  the  Chancellor  when  sitting  in 
bankruptcy,  and  that  the  Chancellor  would, 
in  a  case  of  fraud  or  negligence  in  a  sale 
by  an  assignee,  on  petition,  declare  such 
sale  to  be  void.  "  ExjHwte  Bennett,*'  10 
Ves.  Jun.  has  been  cited  as  an  authority  to 
support  this  position  •  but  when  the  case 
is  examined  it  will  be  found  to  have  ex- 
pressly decided  that  in  bankrupcy  the  Chan- 
cellor  has  no  jurisdiction*  and  that  the  order 
which  he  did  make  in  that  case  for  a  resale 
was  only  because  tlie  purchaser  appeared 
and  consented  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Chancellor,  who  even  then  doubted 
whether  he  should  accept  the  offer  of  the 
parties.  The  fact,  however,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Sugden  in  his  book  of  Vendors  and 
Purchasers,  is  that  the  Chancellor  has  never 
exercised  this  jurisdiction  with  the  express 
decision  of  Lord  Eldon,  is  in  my  mind 
ample  authority  to  show  tliat  the  Chancellor 
in  bankruptcy  has  no  such  jurisdiction.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  in  bankruptcy  the 
Chancellor  rarely  interferes,  even  to  post- 
pone or  delay  a  sale,  and  in  ^^'ExjHxrie  Mont- 
gomery,** 1  Glyn  and  Jameson's  Rep.,  the 
Chancellor  said,  the  court  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere to  stay  the  sale,  because  the  assig- 
nees act  at  their  own  risk  and  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  and  they  and  not  the 
court  are  to  be  judges  of  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  the  sale.  The  question 
therefore  reverts  to  the  construction  that  is 
to  be  put  on  this  49tb  clause,  and  that,  I 
am  satisBed,  applies  only  to  delaying  and 
postponing  of  sales  about  to  take  place. 
What  1  have  already  stated  is  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  present  order,  but  the  vali- 
dity of  that  order  is  not  the  only  matter 
before  the  court ;  the  4th  section  of  tlie 
Insolvent  Act,  which  allows  an  appeal,  di- 
rects that  this  court  shall  inquire  into  all 
the  matters  of  the  petition  and  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  and  evidence,  and  make  such 
order  as  to  them  may  seem  meet  and  just. 
It  is  neceiiary  therefore  to  consider  whether 
the  proceedings  and  evidence  before  us 
would  justify  our  making  an  order  under 
the  56th  section  of  the  Act ;  and  indepen- 
dent of  this  duty  which  the  Act  imposes 
upon  us^  I  think,  as  the  character  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
officers  of  the  Insolvent  Court  has  been 
attacked,  and  to  whom  conduct  has  been 


imputed  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  sub- 
stantiated.  make  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
remove  them  from  their  office,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  tlie  whole  of  the  case  should  be 
looked  into,  to  see  if  these  charges  rcrt 
upon  any  foundation.  I  am  prepared  to 
go  into  the  facts,  but  I  think  it  unneces- 
sary as  they  have  been  entered  into  so 
fully  by  Mr.  Justice  Malkin ;  and  I  so 
entirely  agree  with  him  in  the  view  be  has 
taken  of  them  and  in  the  conclusions  be 
has  drawn,  that  it  would  be  but  a  needless 
repetition  if  I  were  to  go  over  the  sanM 
ground.  One  or  two  matters,  however,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  notice.  The  impu- 
tation of  fraud,  or,  as  it  has  been  tem»ed« 
legal  fraud,  has  been  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  transaction  in  which  it  is  alleged  that 
Sanpin  was  held  out  to  the  world  aa  the 
agent  of  the  assigrnees,  and  as  employed  in 
that  capacity  to  act  for  them,  and  conse- 
quently, if  a  purchaser  himself,  the  sale 
would  be  vitiated  on  the  common  princi- 
ple, which  is  so  well  established,  that  it  re- 
quires no  authority  to  be  cited  in  support 
of  it,  that  an  agent  employed  by  a  vendor 
to  sell  cannot  become  a  purchaser  himself. 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  in  this  sale  Mr. 
Hurry  is  in  no  way  implicated;  be  was  ab- 
sent and  ill  at  the  time.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Alexander's  evidence,  that  he  supposed 
Rogers  and  Bell  to  be  purchasers,  and  was 
not  aware,  for  some  time  after  the  sale, 
that  Rogers  purchased  for  Saupin ;  and  the 
letters  which  were  subsequently  written  by 
biro,  and,  as  he  states,  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Burkinyoung,  might  induce  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  facts  to  draw  tbe 
same  conclusion.  This  inaccuracy  and 
looseness  of  expressions,  in  the  letters,  were 
probably  sanctioned  by  Burkinyoung  from 
the  understanding  that  existed  as  to  Rogers 
advancing  tbe  money  for  Saupin.  But 
where  is  the  fraud  ?  and  what  could  be  tbe 
motive  or  inducement  to  Mr.  Burkinyoung 
for  any  concealment  or  contrivance  ?  It 
is  indisputable  on  the  evidence,  and  not 
disputed  on  either  side,  that  Saupin  bought, 
and  Burkinyoung  sold,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge tliat  Rogers,  as  the  agent  of  Saupin, 
was  to  advance  the  money  for  Neeschun. 
derpore,  and  tliat  Bell  was  to  purchase 
Autpara.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  tbe  renewal 
of  an  offer  that  had  been  made  by  Saupin 
in  September  1833.  How  then  can  Sau- 
pin be  considered  as  an  agent,  and  bow 
can  tbe  principle,  upon  whi^  all  tbe  cases 
of  purchase  by  agent  are  foimded,  apply 
here? 

But  besides  the  ground  of  fraud,  upon 
which  I  have  observed,  the  conduct  of  tbe 
assignees  is  complained  of  as  culpably 
negligent,  in  allowing  of  a  private  sale 
without  having  duly  advertised  the  pro- 
perty, and  in  selling  one  of  the  diviaone 
of  the  Neescbunderpore  factory  for  a  less 
sum  than  they  could,  with  proper  diligence 
and  enquiry,  have  obtained  for  it.     These 
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questions  have  been  so  fully  considered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Malkin,  that  I  shall  not  enter 
apon  them  at  length ;  but,  as  to  advertis- 
ing, it  is  clear  that,  from  the  October 
preceding,  when  they  were  repeatedly  ad- 
vertised, all  persons  possessing  factories  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  any  way  likely 
to  become  purchasers,  must  have  been 
aware  that  they  were  for  sale,  and  the  dis- 
putesbetween  the  Bank  and  assignees  fully 
account  for  their  not  incurring  an  useless 
expense,  when  there  was  little  probability 
that  they  could  effect  a  sati>factory  sale. 
This  would  account  for  their  not  advertis- 
ing before  the  order  of  26th  of  July  was 
obtained.  But  it  is  alleged  that  they 
Mfiised  in  January  an  offer  of  Rs.  70,000 
for  the  whole  of  the  Neeschunderpore  con- 
cern, and  that  neglecting  to  advertise  aAer 
tbe  order  of  26th  of  July  was  obtained, 
they  consented  to  a  private  sale  of  a  portion 
of  this  concern  at  a  less  price  than  could 
have  been  obtained.  The  rejection  of  the 
offer  of  the  Rs.  70,000  is  accounted  for 
by  the  pending  disputes  between  the  Bank. 
Mr.  Udny  did  not  communicate  to  the 
assignees  the  offer  of  Donaldson  and  Gregg 
until  the  18th  of  January ;  the  order  of  the 
Insolvent  Court  was  obtained  on  the  1st 
of  February,  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Udny's 
communication,  the  assignees  were  aware 
of  the  intention  of  the  Bank  to  apply  to  the 
court.  As  to  the  offer  of  Rs.  20,000  by 
Donaldson  and  Gregg  for  the  Neeschun- 
derpore concern  on  the  28th  of  December 
1834,  and  which  the  Bank  rejected,  it  is 
clear  that  the  assignet^s  had  no  notice  of  it. 
In  tlie  private  sale  without  further  adver- 
tisement, on  the  24th  of  August,  to  Saupin, 
tbe  culpable  negligence  of  the  assignees,  it 
is  contended,  is  apparent.  Mr.  Alexander 
states,  that  after  the  order  of  the  26th  of 
July,  he  had  frequent  conversations  with 
Mr.  Burkinyoung  on  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing  being  done  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
vance for  renewing  the  ixara,  to  prevent  the 
fiictory  from  going  to  ruin,  and  the  con- 
elusion  that  Birkinyoung  and  Alexander 
came  to^  prior  to  Savpin*s  arrival  at  Calcutta, 
vras,  that  it  was  better  to  sell  the  factory  at 
once  than  to  go  to  the  court  to  ask  for 
liberty  to  make  so  large  an  advance,  which 
they  thought  the  court  would  not  sanc- 
tion :  with  this  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Burkinyoung,  Saupin  renews  his  offer  to 
purchase  at  the  value  fixed  upon  Nees- 
ebunderpore  by  those  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  up  to 
which  time  no  offer  had  been  made  to  the 
assignees  of  an  advance  upon  this  estimated 
value;  for  the  offer  of  Rs.  70,000  by 
Donaldson  and  Gregg  in  January,  for  the 
whole  concern,  was  only  the  sum  which 
tbe  assignees  had  fixed,  estimating  the 
Neeschunderpore  division  at  the  sum  at 
which  Saupin  purchased  it  fur  Rs.  15,000: 
a  sale  then  is  effected,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
swears  that,  at  the  time,  neither  tbe  assig- 


nees or  he  had  any  reason  to  expect  they 
could  have  obtained  better  prices,  and 
when  it  was  doubtful  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  i%ara  could  be  renewed,  when 
publicity  might  have  thrown  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  renewal,  and  when  this  risk 
was  thrown  upon  the  purchaser,  it  being 
clear  that,  without  the  renewal  of  the  tzara, 
the  property  would  have  been  worthless ; 
I  cannot  therefore  say,  that  a  private  sale 
at  the  estimated  value,  under  such  circum- 
stances, proves  negligence.  The  only  re- 
maining matter  that  I  think  it  necessary 
to  notice,  aAer  the  full  discussion  this  case 
has  received,  is  the  question  of  costs;  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Malkin  in 
thinking  that  this  order  must  be  discharged 
with  costs.  I  regret  that  there  should  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  bench,  and 
that,  owing  to  the  different  views  which 
have  been  taken  on  this  subject,  the  costs 
will  be  enhanced.  But  with  every  defe. 
rence  and  respect  for  the  learned  judge 
who  originally  made  this  order,  I  am 
bound,  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this 
case,  to  think  that  the  creditor  who  origi- 
nally made  the  application  to  the  Insolvent 
Court  should  have  well  considered  whe- 
ther, in  the  result,  the  insolvents'  estate 
was  likely  to  reap  any  advantage  by  the 
application  which  he  made.  As  the  estate 
is  not  benefited  by  the  proceedings  which 
have  been  had,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
just  to  the  creditors  generally,  to  oblige 
them  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  particular  cre- 
ditor who  has  been  mistaken  in  his  vievrs — 
certain  I  am  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
charge  the  assignees  personally  with  these 
costs,  when  they  are  acquitted  by  the  court 
of  all  misconduct  and  negligence;  upon 
the  party,  therefore,  who  has  unadvisedly 
caused  all  these  proceedings,  the  expense 
must  fall,  and,  under  the  powers  which 
this  court  possesses  under  the  4th  section 
of  the  Act,  and  which  the  Insolvent  Court 
at  present  has  not— we  direct  that  Mr. 
Lingham  shall  pay  the  costs  of  all  the 
proceedings  both  in  the  Insolvent  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

When  the  Chief  Justice  had  delivered 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  Sir  John  Grant 
said: — 

Being  not  of  opinion  that  this  judgment 
ought  to  be  reversed,  I  need  not  say  that 
I  do  not  concur  as  to  the  costs.  But  I 
desire  to  say,  that  even  if  I  were  of  opinion 
the  judgment  ought  to  be  reversed,  I 
should  not  concur  in  giving  costs. 


November  2Mh, 
Calder  v.    Halkelt. — The  court   to-day 
delivered  its  judgment  in  this  case.* 

The  Chi^  Justice, — The  general  points 
of  this  case  the  court  will  now  determine; 
one  question  and  that  the  main  question 
upon  which  the  case  depends,  we  will  re- 
serve for  further  consideration ;  the  other 
•  See  last  voL  pp.  93  &  839. 
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points  tare :  Firat,  at  regards  the  motion 
for  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that  of  the 
connection  between  the  defendant  and  the 
perwannah,  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to 
a  jury.  Mr.  Justice  Grant  and  myself,  at 
the  trial,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
evidence,  and  T  remain  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. Looking  at  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  we  must  conclude,  that  the 
arrest  was  caused  by  the  defendant,  and 
that  the  perwannah  which  was  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  trial  was  issued  by  him, 
and  that  it  was  under  that  instrument  that 
the  arrest  took  place.  In  respect  to  the 
pleas  of  justification,  if  the  arrest  was 
effected  under  the  seal  of  the  Fouxdary 
Court,  and  not  by  the  defendant  in  his 
capacity  of  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  such  pleas  of  justification  could  not 
be  maintaincNd,  as  the  plaintifiTwas  a  British 
subject  and  not  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
aillab  court.  Now,  notice  was  given  to 
the  defendant  to  produce  the  perwannah 
at  the  trial.  Mr.  Reid,  the  registrar  of 
the  Sudder  Dewanny,  was  served  with  a 
subpoena  duces  tecum,  ^^^  then  out  comes 
Reid*s  declaration  that  the  defendant  had 
acknowledged,  that  there  was  such  a  per- 
wannah, and  that  he  issued  it.  I  see, 
therefore,  no  grounds  for  a  nonsuit  on  ac- 
count of  absence  of  sufiScient  evidence  to 
go  to  a  jury,  nor  do  I  think  the  pleas  of 
justification  an  answer  to  the  action.  The 
only  and  main  question  that  remains  is, 
whether  this  court  is,  or  is  not,  precluded 
from  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  as  the  pre- 
sent, by  the  24th  section  of  the  slat.  21st 
Geo.  III.  c  70.  On  this  point  the  court 
will  take  time  to  consider. 

Mr.  Justke  Grant  and  Mr.  Justice 
Malkin  concurred  generally  in  the  opinion 
delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

November^, 

The  same, — The  court  gave  final  judg- 
ment  in  this  case.  There  being  a  diflTer- 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  bench,  the  judges 
severally  delivered  their  judgments. 

'^T,  Justice  Malkin, — This  question  main- 
ly  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the 
sutute  21  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  sec.  24 — and 
whether,  under  the  provisions  of  that  enact- 
ment, this  court  is  or  is  not  precluded  from 
exercising  jurisdiction  in  this  and  similar 
cases.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  perwannah 
be  an  order  of  the  court  out  of  which  it 
issues,  this  court  is  so  precluded.  The 
words  of  the  Act 


And  whereas  It  Is  reasonable  to  raoder  the  pro* 
vtedal  magistrates,  as  well  natives  as  British  sub- 
lacts*  more  safe  in  the  execution  of  their  ofRoe, 
he  it  enacted,  that  no  action  for  wrong  or  injury 
shall  lie  in  the  Supreme  Court  against  any  nerKm 
whataoever,  exercutaig  a  Judicial  office  in  the 
country  courts,  for  any  judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  the  said  court,  nor  against  any  person  for  any 
act  done  by,  or  in  virtue  of,  the  order  of  the  said 
court. 

In  regarding  this  provision,  we  are  to 
look  to  the  history  of  the  period  at  which 


it  was  enacted.  The  object  which  the  Le* 
gislature  contemplated  at  that  period  was 
to  restrain  and  set  limits  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  Act  was  passed 
with  that  view,  and  must  receive  an  inter- 
pretation consistent  therewith.  It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  that  we  are  excluded  by 
the  terms  of  this  section  of  the  81  Geo,  3. 
c.  70,  from  entertaining  an  action  ground- 
ed upon  an  order  issuing  out  of  the  court 
wherein  the  defendant  sat  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity, and,  consequently,  that  the  verdict 
in  this  case  ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  a 
verdict  entered  up  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Justice  Grant  expressed  great  re- 
gret that  a  difference  of  opinion  should 
subsist  upon  the  bench,  the  more  especi- 
ally on  a  question  of  such  magnitude, 
aflTecting  the  due  and  right  construction  of 
a  most  important  Act  of  Parliament ;  and 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  happiness 
and  well-being  of  a  considerable  body  of 
inhabiunts  in  the  Mofuisil. 

Previously  to  the  Act  of  21  Geo.  3.  c.  70, 
this  court  constantly  enteruined  actions 
for  damages,  brought  against  peraorfs  act- 
ing  in  a  judicial  character  in  the  country 
courU.  It  was  to  remedy  this  misdiief  th«t 
that  Act  was  passed,  and  the  object  of  it 
was  to  afiTord  these  magistrates,  in  respect 
of  such  actions,  the  same  protection  as  is 
aflTorded  to  magistrates  at  home.  That  law 
was  very  necessary  to  those  judicial  otficers, 
but  it  cannot  be  construed  to  extend  be- 
yond the  mischief  calling  for  correction  ; 
far  less  to  convey  immunities  not  possessed 
by  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  of 
record.  An  act  to  fieUl  under  the  protection 
or  exclusion  of  this  clause  of  the  statute 
must  be  done  judiciously  ;  must  be  done 
in  the  exercise  of  a  judicial  office  in  the 
country  court;  or  the  order  in  question 
must  be  an  order  of  the  said  court.  But 
because  an  illegal  act  is  done  by  one  who 
is  a  magistrate,  it  b  not,  therefore,  an  act 
done  officially.  An  act,  to  become  an 
order  of  the  court,  must  be  done  officially; 
but,  in  order  totliis,  there  must  be  a  judge, 
and  in  order  to  give  his  actions  a  judicial 
character,  he  must  be  acting  in  a  matter 
judicially  before  him,  which  cannot  be  un. 
less  there  be  accuser,  accused,  and  a  cause 
beforahim  to  be  determined.  Where  there 
are  no  parties,  there  can  be  no  judge,  and 
it  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  say  that 
this  purwannah  is  an  order  of  the  country 
court.  It  is  a  mere  illegal  act,  emanating 
from  a  party  who  happens  to  be  a  judge  of 
a  country  court.  I,  tho^ore,  am  of  opinion 
that  this  verdict  ought  to  stand. 

Mr.  Justice  Bi/an, — This  is  an  action  of 
trespass  and  false  imprisonment.  The  only 
question  remaining  now  to  be  determined 
is,  whether,  under  the  21  Geo.  3.  c  70, 
the  court  is  precluded  from  jurisdiction  in 
thb  case.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion  as  to  the  defendant  being  at  liberty 
to  take  advantage,  under  the  general  issue, 
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of  giving  matter  of  justification  in  evidence. 

Y I  am  of  opinion  that  this  court  is  entirely 

^nd  completely  precluded  from  taking  cog- 

■izaace  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  suit. 
^Tbe  words  of  the  statute  are  expressly  to 

that  efi'ect;  and  the  only  jurisdiction  in. 

tended  to  be  left  to  this  court  in  such  cases, 

vras  a  criminal  jurisdiction  upon  occasions 

of  corruption  or  malicious  abuse  of  the 

process  of  the  country  court. 

The  order  of  the  court,  therefore,  is, 

that  a  verdict  be  entered   for  the  defen- 

ciaot,  with  costs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THC  SCLKCT  VKSTBT. 

To  the  Venerable  T.  Dealtry, 

Archdeacon  of  Calcutta. 

Venerable  Sir, — 'Ilie  Governor  of  Ben- 
gal has  perused  the  report  of  the  proceed, 
ings  in  the  vestry  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  John's,  at  this  place,  contained  in 
your  letter  dated  the  29th  ult. 

It  appears  that  the  orders  of  this  depart- 
ment, dated  1 9th  August  last,  issued  with 
a  view  to  associate  with  the  bishop  and  his 
clerical  assistants  a  body  of  laymen,  elected 
from  among  those  who  attend  divine  ser- 
vice  in  the  cathedral  church,  have  failed  to 
answer  the  ends  contemplated,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  discord  and  dissension  have 
continued. 

In  consequence  of  the  part  taken  by 
those  who  attended  to  make  the  election, 
and  of  tlie  irregularities  by  which  it  was 
distinguished,  the  Hon.  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  cathedral  with  harmony  and  effect 
under  the  arrangement  now  existing.  It 
has  accordingly  appeared  to  him  necessary 
to  transfer  so  much  of  the  adminstration  of 
this  church  as  h  is  in  the  power  of  govern, 
ment  to  regulate,  to  the  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers of  the  presidency,  provided  by  govern- 
ment,  subject  to  the  orders  and  control  of 
the  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor,  has,  therefore, 
determined,  that  the  monthly  payments 
heretofore  made  from  the  Treasury,  on 
account  of  establishments,  &c.  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  St.  John's,  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  presidency  cliapiains 
and  vestry,  shall  henceforward  be  paid  to 
the  receipt  of  the  bishop,  or,  in  his  absence, 
or  under  his  authority,  the  arclideacon,  to 
be  by  him  distributed  according  to  usage, 
and  the  patronage,  ». «.  the  right  of  select- 
ing persons  to  fill  the  offices  [laid  from 
those  allowances,  will  devolve,  of  course, 
on  the  bishop,  or  on  the  archdeacon,  sub. 
ject  to  approval  and  sanction  by  bis  supe- 
rior, the  lord  bishop.  The  allowances  - 
appropriated  to  the  free  school  will  be 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  tlie  directors 
or  governors  of  that  institution. 

The  two  presidency  chaplains,  attached 
jisiat,  Joum.  N.S.  Vol.  20.  No.  77. 


to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  John's,  will 
perform  its  duties  as  ministerial  officers, 
subject  to  tlie  orders  of  the  lord  bishop, 
and,  in  his  lordship's  absence,  to  the  orders 
of  the  archdeacon.  To  the  same  authority, 
that  is,  to  the  lord  bishop  and  archdeacon, 
is  given  the  right  of  determining  as  to  the 
making  collections  in  the  church.  IW 
amount  collected  will,  of  course,  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purposea  and  in  the  manner 
declared  at  the  time  of  collection. 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
trust  charities,  heretofore  committed  to 
the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of  St.  John's, 
or  to  the  select  vestry,  the  advocate-gene.' 
ral  has  authority  to  apply  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  provide  for  such  of  these  trusts 
as  are  paid  under  the  authority  and  ordera 
of  the  court,  in  order  that  due  provision 
may  be  made  for  their  distribution.  Until 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  made  this 
provision,  the  archdeacon  and  the  govern- 
ment chaplains  will,  of  course,  give  their 
assistance  in  the  partition  of  these,  as  of  all 
other,  charitable  funds,  in  order  that  the 
poor  of  Calcutta,  who  depend  upon  the 
charities  for  their  subsistence,  may  suffer 
no  interruption  in  the  receipt  of  their 
respective  allowances. 

You  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  desire 
of  the  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property,  or  of 
possession,  which  any  persons  may  con- 
sider themselves  to  enjoy  ;  but  that  he 
would  prefer  leaving  all  such  questions  to- 
be  decided  by  the  courts  of  law. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  ac- 
cordingly, issues  no  orders  as  to  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  church,  and  the  effect  and 
interpretation  of  the  trust-deed,  executed 
at  the  time  of  its  first  erection.  If  it 
should  be  found  hereafter  that  these  ques. 
tioos  are  beset  with  difficulties,  such  as  to- 
prevent  their  proper  adjudication  in  the 
courts  of  law,  it  will  then  be  time  to  con- 
sider of  the  expediency  of  providing  for 
their  adjustment,  by  a  reference  to  the 
legislative  council  of  India. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  convey  to* the  reve- 
rend  the  presidency  chaplains  such  orders  as 
may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  con. 
tents  of  tliis  letter;  and  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  hon.  the  Governor,  that  neither  they 
nor  yourself  should  again  officially  meet 
the  lay  gentlemen  claiming  to  have  beea 
elected  members  of  the  vestry  of  St.  John's^ 
either  at  the  cathedral  or  elsewhere. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Venerable  Sir, 
your  m<»t  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)     H.  T.  Prinskp. 

Fort  William,  the  4th  Nov.  1835. 

To  Mr.  Llewelyn,  Vestry  Clerk* 
Sir,. — We  have  read  with  much  surprise 
the  accompanying  letters,  and  will  take  aa 
early  opportunity  of  communicating  witl^ 
the  presidency  chaplains  on  the  subj/ect  of 
them» 
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Whatever  may  be  tbe  right  of  the  lord  rupeei,  and  No.  2  into  shares  of  5,000. 

bishop,  archdeacon,  and  presidency  chap-  The    following    resolutions  were   carried 

lains,   to  be  considered  members  of  the  nmu  con, 

vestry,   it  is  not  competent  for  them  to         *'  That  tbe  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 

allege  that  our  claim  is  not  fully  as  valid,  Bengal,  in  the  proposed  new  charter,  be 

we  having  been  chosen  in  the  manner  laid  expressed  in  Company's  rupees,  and  tliat 

down  in  the  rules  which  received  the  sane-  the  conversion  be  made  io  such  a  manner 

tion  of  the  Governor-general  in  Council  on  as  to  preserve  tbe  division  of  the  shares  in 

the  19th  day  of  August  last;  by  the  au-  even  thousands." 

thority  of  which  only  (if  a   mere  rule  be         **  That  the  plan  No.  1  of  the  circular  be 

an  authority)  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  adopted.*' 

can  pretend  to  claim  a  right  of  acting.  We,  The  Chairman  then  observed,  that  the 
therefore,  desire  that  you,  as  vestry  clerk,  cases  of  shares  already  divided  would  re- 
will  not  call  any  meeting  of  that  body  quire  a  special  provision,  which  had  been 
without  including  us  in  the  notice.  suggested    in    a    letter     from     Govem- 

We  likewise  request  that  you  will  for-  roent  then  before  them,  but  which  would 
ward  to  us  the  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  in  only  have  application  in  one  case,  there 
reply  to  which  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  being  but  one  divided  share  on  the  re- 
Secretary  Prinsep  appears  to  have  been  gister. 

written.     Should  there  be  no  copy  in  your         Mr.  Cockerell  proposed  that,  io  conse. 

possession,  you  will  communicate  our  re-  quence  of  tbe  present  vote  adopting  tba 

quest    to    tbe  venerable  the  archdeacon,  division  of  4,000   Company's  rupees,   tbe 

stating  our  desire  to  be  furnished  with  the  following  scale  of  votes  be  adopted : 

document.  ....  .  A  holder  of  I  share  to  have  1  vote. 

We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants,  A  shares S  votes. 

T.E.  M.TURTOM.  10   -     3    — 

LoNouEviLLs  Clauu.  \^^  '^    '.'.*.*!!   J  « 

JosKPH  Spsmcie  Judgk.  I  30   —     6   — 

Calcutta,  24th  Nov.  1835.  4o  and  upwards.  7   - 

This  proposition  was  carried  nem,  com. 

The    Hwrkaru  observes,  on  tbe    fore-  

going  letter  from  the  Government  secre-  the  glo'stbe  mills. 
tary :  «  This  is  precisely  the  course  we  The  Glo'ster  Mills  were  put  up  this 
expected  things  to  take.  We  never  sup-  day  jn  one  lot,  which  was  knocked  down 
posed,  that  if  independent  lay  members  of  lo  Mr.  Allan,  the  attorney,  for  two  lakhs 
the  vestry  were  elected,  they  would  be  suf.  and  a-half.  There  were  three  bon^Me 
fered  to  act.  The  archdeacon  is  following  competitors  present;  possibly  more.  iTie 
in  tbe  foouteps  of  his  superior  and  patron,  fi„t  cost  of  the  various  property  conveved 
and  grasping  at  power,  it  would  seem  ;  and  by  this  sale  is  believed  to  have  exceeded'ien 
tbe  Governor,  approving  of  a  despoUsm  in  lakhs.  It  comprises  a  freehold  estate  of 
church  matters,  supports  his  pretensions !  about  500  biggahs,  a  splendid  cotton  spin- 
The  orders  of  the  19ih  August,  referred  to  ning-mill,  with  20,000  spindles,  in  a  very 
intheletterofthe  Governor  of  Bengal  now  complete  state,  a  range  of  power-looms,  a 
before  us,  are  expressly  stated,  m  the  offi-  printing-work  with  copper  cylinders— all 
cial  paragraph  which  introduces  them,  to  these  in  one  pile  of  buildings;  an  ex- 
have  *  received  the  sanction  of  the  Gover-  cellent  iron-foundery ;  a  rum-distillery;  a 
nor-general  in  Council^'  and  yet  we  find  the  ^ery  complete  oil-mill,  with  the  best  steam- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  in  the  letter  before  machinery  and  hydrostoUc  presses  from 
us,  coolly  setung  them  aside,  in  that  *  free  England ;  a  sugar-boiling  concern,  and  a 
and  easy'  style  of  autographic  legislation,  capital  residence  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
which  solves  every  diflBculty  by  cutting  the  ijgbtful  situations  upon  the  river.  Tbe 
Gordian  knot  which  it  cannot  unloose ;  in  impression  in  the  room  was,  Uiat  the  pur- 
other  words,  by  Uie  simple  process  of  a  chaser  had  made  a  very  good  bargain.  Hie 
sicvolo/  We  suspect  Uiat  his  honour  will  gjock  of  cotton  and  goods  on  hand  was  re- 
find,  however,  that  in  annulling  orders  of  gerved  by  the  seller,  and  also  all  machinery 
tbe  Govemor-general  and  Council,  be  has  indented  for  and  not  actually  arrived.  We 
exceeded  his  powers."  are  glad  to  enterUin  tiie  opinion  that  tbe 
Poor  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe !  buyer  has  a  prospect  of  making  Uie  cotton. 

mills  yield  a  good  return  for  the  capital  he 

THK  BANK  OF  BENGAL.  has  invested  in  the  purchase. — Col.  Cour.9 

A  special   meeting  of  proprietors  was  Dec.  I. 

held  at  tbe  Bank  of  Bengal ,  on  tbe  1st  De.  

cember,  for  tbe  purpose  of  considering  THE  late  woOngyee  OF  ranooon. 
certain  propositions  for  modifying  the  di-  Having  been  furnished  with  a  trans- 
vision  of  the  shares,  so  as  to  have  them  re-  lation  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king  of 
presented  in  even  thousands  of  Company's  Ava  by  the  late  woongyee  of  Rangoon, 
rupees.  Of  the  two  plans,  No.  1  divided  just  before  his  demise,  we  give  it  a  place 
tbe  capital  into  shares  of  4,000  Company's  in  our  columns  to-day,  as  a  curious  docu- 
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ment  The  letter  was  forwarded  to  Ava 
by  the  officers  of  the  Rangoon  Govem- 
ment,  in  an  express-boat,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  their  chief.  We  learn 
also,  that  the  king  of  Ava  refused  to 
giant  the  dying  request  of  his  servant,  but 
ordered  the  whole  of  the  arms  to  be  taken 
up  to  him  at  Ava,  and  the  last  accounts 
from  Rangoon  relate,  that  the  lady 
woongyee,  and  a  deputation  of  officers, 
had  arrived  there  from  the  capital  to  biun 
the  body  of  the  late  woongyee,  which  had 
been  preserved  in  honey,  and  that  her 
ladyship  had  already  b^uu  to  dispute 
with  her  rival,  the  subordinate  but  fa- 
vourite wife,  about  the  division  of  the 
property. 

"  Your  majesty's  slave,  the  woongyee 
of  Henzawadee,  Mengyee  Maha  Maulha 
Yaza,  humbly  submits.  Your  majesty, 
reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  slave,  appointed  and  delegated  him  as 
commissioner,  with  full  powers,  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  country  to  the  south- 
ward  of  Prome,  as  well  as  of  the  thirty- 
two  districts  of  Henzawadee.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  favour  received  from 
your  majesty,  and  with  his  bounden 
duty,  your  slave  has  exercised  super- 
intendence and  authority  for  nearly  nine 
years,  without  consulting  his  own  profit, 
but  bearing  in  mind  only  the  advantage 
of  your  majesty,  of  the  empire,  and  of 
reli^on.  Under  the  protection  of  your 
majesty's,  power,  arms  and  men  have 
been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being 
immediately  available  if  the  royal  service 
required  them.  In  addition  to  the  2,000 
muskets  in  the  town  (of  Rangoon),  your 
slave  possesses  100  French  muskets,  100 
English  muskets,  twenty  English  fusils, 
with  twisted  guards,  twenty  English 
fusils,  with  plain  guards,  and  six  English 
muskets,  with  swords  attached,  m^ing 
altogether  246  stand  of  arms,  the  whole 
of  which  your  slave  presents  to  your  ma- 
jesty. With  respect  to  some  twenty  or 
thirty  guns  which  remain,  may  your 
majesty  graciously  bestow  them  on  the 
four  sons  of  your  slave,  and  make  them 
hereafter  serve  your  majesty.  To  your 
majesty  your  slave  also  presents  a  canoe- 
bottomed  boat,  ten  fothoms  long,  and 
carrying  fifty-four  oars.  To  her  majesty 
the  queen,  he  presents  a  canoe-bottomed 
boat  of  Thengan  wood,  nine  and  a-half 
fathoms  long,  and  carrying  fifty  oars  :— 
and  to  the  princess  Tsoo  Phaya,  he  pre- 
sents a  canoe-bottomed  boat,  of  the  hill 
Pein  wood,  nine  fathoms  long,  and  carry- 
ing forty-nine  oars. 

**  In  the  event  of  your  majesty's  slave 
not  recovering  from  his  present  illness, 
but  removing  to  another  state  of  ex- 
istence, let  not  the  property  belonging 
heretofbre,  whilst  he  was  well,  to  each,  to 
the  lady  woongyee,  and  to  the  wife 
Mi-Tsee,  be  mixed  up  together.     The 
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lady  woongyee's  property  has  been  se- 
parated and  kept  distinct  by  her  own 
steward;  let  her  not  interfere  with,  or 
give  trouble  to  the  wife  Mi-Tsee,  but  let 
her  (the  latter)  live  quietly  with  the  four 
sons  of  your  majesty's  slave.  Let  the 
lady  woongyee  also  present  twenty  viss 
(2,000  ticals)  of  silver,  and  Mi-Tsee  five 
yiss,  to  the  mother  who  bore  your  ma- 
jesty's slave,  for  her  own  use,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  charitable  offerings.  ** 
—Bengal  Herald,  Nov,  29. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELUGENCE. 

The  lord  bishop  of  Madras  has 
brought  out  the  new  patents.  The 
bishop  of  Calcutta  is  to  be  Metropolitan, 
with  the  same  authority  over  the  other 
bishops  as  an  archbishop  in  England. 
New  South  Wales  is  withdravm  from  the 
see  of  Calcutta,  and  is  to  constitute  a  se- 
parate see.  Ceylon  is  joined  to  Madras. 
The  arrangements  for  the  new  bishopric 
of  Bombay  were  not  completed,  when  the 
Exmouth  left  Eng^land.  The  archdeacon 
there  is  still  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Calcutta.  The  nomination  of  the  arch- 
deacon of  Calcutta  rests  with  the  bishop 
of  Calcutta,  as  before. — Christ.  IntdLfw 
Dec.  

JUDICIAL  ANOMALY. 

Mr.  Shuttle  worth,  indigo  planter,  of 
Nundalalpore  Factory,  Commercolly.  and 
certain  natives,  were  charged  by  one  Par- 
buttychurn  Roy,  the  naib  of  Goluck- 
mony  Deby,  with  breaking  open  the 
treasury-chest  and  taking  away  the  papers 
of  a  zemindary,  and  firing  a  musket  Mr. 
G.  T.  Shakespear,  the  magistrate  who 
investigated  the  case,  held  that  nothing 
was  proved  against  the  accused  planter, 
but  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
complainant  and  fired  off  a  musket,  by 
which  he  frightened  the  said  plaintiff  and 
his  neighbours,  and  for  this  offence  he 
was  fined  200  rupees,  and  the  native  de- 
fendants imprisoned.  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
paid  the  fine ;  but  appealed  against  it  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  TuUoh,  the  commissioner  of 
circuit,  Bhauleah,  who  called  on  the  joint 
magistrate  for  the  record,  and,  deeming 
the  evidence  wholly  unsatisfactory,^  or- 
dered, that  the  decision  of  the  joint 
magistrate  be  reversed;  that  he  be  in- 
structed to  return  to  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
the  fine,  if  ah-eady  received ;  that,  should 
the  money  be  still  unpaid,  it  be  not  de- 
manded; that  the  other  persons  be  re- 
leased ;  that  Mr-  Shuttleworth  be  informed 
that,  if  he  should  be  injured  by  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  should  prefer  a 
complaint  at  the  police.  Previous  to  the 
receipt  of  the  order,  the  fine  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  joint  magis- 
trate could  only  refer  the  party  to  tiiat 
quarter.     Mr.   Shuttleworth  applied  to 
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the  commissioner,  who  sent  bim  an  offi- 
cial  letter ;  but  that  would  not  suffice — 
he  found  that  the  money  could  not  be 
paid  to  him  without  an  order  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  that  could  not 
be  obtained  without  Aling  a  copy  of  the 
commissioner's  order,  and  as  the  expenses 
were  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
fine,  of  course  Mr.  Shuttleworth  did  not 
adopt  it.  He  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  was  informed,  that  the 
commissioner  was  not  authorized  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The 
Government  declined  interfering,  knd  the 
grievance  of  which  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
complained,  according  to  the  commis- 
sioner's view  of  the  case,  with  reason, 
remains  to  this  day  unredressed;  nor, 
although  be  has  been  declared  by  the  de- 
eision  of  that  authority  to  have  been 
entitled  to  redress,  is  there  any  tribunal 
to  which  he  can  appeal  for  it,  according 
to  the  recent  judgment  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  "  Calderr.  Halket.** 
—Hurk.,  Dec.  18. 

PRESS  AND  SOCIETY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

A  writer  of  a  series  of  letters  on  Indian 
afiuirs,  published  in  the  Hitrkaru,  draws 
the  following  picture  of  the  press  and 
public  of  Calcutta :  — 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  who  are 
now,  like  the  inmates  of  the  fabled  Castle 
of  Indolence,  reposing  in  fancied  security, 
under  the  influence  of  their  old  delusion, 
may  continue  to  dream  on,  and  scatter 
the  produce  of  their  dreams  around  the 
sphere  in  which  they  move ;  but,  happily, 
this  does  not  extend  so  widely  over  the 
European  public  in  India  as  they  are  apt 
to  imagine.  When  the  press  was  con- 
fined to  Calcutta,  they  were  enabled  to 
put  forth  pretensions  which  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  admitted,  because  no  one  had 
the  means  of  denying  them,  and  a  solitary 
visitor  from  the  interior  was  overwhelmed 
by  their  congregated  members  in  the  city 
itself.  The  establishment  of  the  pro- 
vincial  press  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  standard  of  Calcutta  authority  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  affairs :  and  though  it 
may  yet  be  as  high  as  ever  in  its  own  esti- 
mation, focts  and  opinions  firom  better 
authenticated  sources  have  lowered  the 
height  of  its  pretensions,  and,  on  some 
essential  points,  changed  its  tone.  The 
severity  with  which  it  has  been  handled 
by  its  Mofussil  contemporaries,  has  cre- 
ated an  irritability  and  sensitiveness  on 
its  part,  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, though,  I  think,  without  sufficient 
rea^n.  The  absurdity  was  in  arrogating 
to  itself  qualifications  for  which  there 
could  possibly  be  no  foundation.  The 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  could  not,  had 
they  reflected  a  moment,  be  expected  to 
have  acquired,  by  instinct,  a  knowledge  of 
Indian  a^urs,  on  which,  beyond  the  mere 
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routine  of  official  business  by  the  few  so 
employed,  scarcely  any  one  in  Calcutta 
has  hitherto  deigned  to  bestow  the 
slightest  attention.  In  Calcutta  society, 
a  man  who  should  start  any  part  of  Indian 
affairs  as  a  topic  for  conversation,  would 
be  considered  a  bore ;  almost  all  literature 
or  information  on  Indian  subjects  is  thrown 
aside,  as  dry  and  tasteless,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  those  whose  Indian  career  has 
been  spent  in  Calcutta,  should  possess 
any  sound  or  solid  views  thereupon.  Of 
the  majority  of  the  Calcutta  public,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  scarcely  be  too  severe  to 
i^ert,  that  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  cargo  of 
prime  Yorkshire  hams,  hermetically  sealed 
salmon,  or  raspberry  jam ;  a  squabble  be- 
tween two  fiddlers  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequent  postponement  of  an  open, 
would  create  a  greater  sensation  among 
them,  than  the  rebellion  of  half-a-dozen 
of  the  western  provinces.  I  appeal  to 
those  who  were  in  Calcutta  in  1819,  to 
testify,  whether  or  not  this  be  exaggera- 
tion.  At  that  period,  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional musicians  was  just  sufficient,  if 
all  were  d*acord,  to  get  up  a  good  con- 
cert; but  the  two  principal  performers 
quarrelled,  as  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and 
refused  to  unite  their  forces,  thus  pre- 
venting any  concerts  being  held.  The 
Calcutta  public,  instead  of  declining  to 
patronize  either  until  they  should  have 
agreed — by  which  means  the  musicians 
would  have  come  to  their  senses  in  a 
week — actually  formed  two  parties  in  fii- 
vour  of  their  respective  heroes.  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  judges  of  the  Sud- 
der,  members  of  council,  secretaries,  and, 
indeed*  almost  the  whole  of  the  society,  es- 
poused  the  cause  of  either  side ;  even  the 
govemess-general  did  not  stand  aloof: 
the  petty  animosities  of  the  fiddlers' 
squabble  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  afford  a 
vent  for  all  the  mens  irritalnle  which  the 
atmosphere  of  Calcutta  is  said  so  pecu- 
liarly to  engender ;  and  one  could  hardly 
enter  a  house  without  encountering  the 
fury  or  spite  of  some  partisan  of  the  con- 
flicting rivals.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
eagerness  and  vivacity  upon  a  point,  in 
which  mere  amusement  or  pleasure  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  cold,  unsocial  heart- 
lessness  in  the  society  of  Calcutta;  a 
haughty  pomposity,  and  a  parvenu  gran- 
dee notion  of  splendour  and  dignity, 
(particularly  among  the  officials  and  their 
ladies),  accompanied  with  a  reluctance 
to  exertion,  even  for  their  own  interests, 
if  the  benefit  be  not  immediate.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  instance, 
that  any  public  institutions  can  be  esta- 
blished, or  even  preserved,  under  the 
apathy  which  exists  among  the  English  in 
Calcutta.  Even  English  news  is.  in 
reality,  little  cared  for :  the  attention  of 
the  greater  number  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  their  own  little  daily 
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comforts,  and  tbey  are  only  to  be  excited 
by  a  ball  or  a  dinner.  The  remarks  of  a 
celebrated  writer  on  the  state  of  society  iu 
Paris,  before  the  revolution,  will,  with  a 
slight  variation,  but  too  well  apply  to 
them.  'They  danced  and  sung  to  the 
-emperor,  they  danced  and  sung  to  King 
liouis,  and  they  would  have  danced  and 
sung  to  King  Satan,  if  he  would  have 
given  them  a  f§te  or  a  spectacle  ;*  so  will 
the  Calcuttites  flatter  and  feast  in  honour 
of  Governor  Bentinck,  flatter  and  feast  in 
honour  of  Governor  Metcalfct  and  tbey 
would  flatter  and  feast  in  honour  of  Go- 
vernor Satan,  if  he  would  only  give  them 
a  dinner  or  a  ball,  and  occasionally 
*  honour  the  theatre  with  his  presence,*  at 
seven  o'clock  precisely,  so  as  not  to  keep 
the  audience  waiting." 

oimiAOE  ON  ▲  BRmsR  orncsa. 
NeemtUch, — An  incident  lately  occurred 
in  the  neighticurhood  of  this  station,  which 
is  now-a^days  neither  rare  nor  surpris- 
jng.  An  officer  of  the  46th  N.I.,  while 
out  in  the  district,  was  seized  by  some  in- 
significant zumeendar,  and  forced,  at  the 
point  of  a  spear,  to  enter  a  bouse,  where 
he  was  confined  for  more  than  an  hour ; 
during  his  imprisonment,  a  mob  of  all  the 
disorderly  ruffians  around  collected,  in- 
suited  and  threatened  him  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  pointing  to  a  nklee  gur,  or 
needy  knife-grinder,  sharpening  swords, 
making  faces  at  and  addressing  bim  with 
every  epithet  of  abuse  their  simple  vocabu- 
lary afforded.  Tlie  particulars  of  bis  re- 
lease have  not  transpired. — Jgra  Ukhbar^ 
Dec.  5, 

THI    BIMGAL   CLUB. 

An  insult  of  an  atrocious  nature  is  about 
to  be  put  upon  the  members  of  the  Bengal 
Club  by  some  of  tlie  gentlemen  composing 
the  committee  of  management.  We  say 
some,  because  we  have  too  great  confidence 
in  the  honour,  the  independence,  and  the 
high  feeling  of  a  certain  number  of  that 
b<^y,  to  believe  that  tbey  would  lend 
themselves  to  a  transaction  which  must  be 
so  offensive  to  every  member,  whose  feel- 
ings are  not  warped,  and  whose  judgment 
is  not  biassed,  by  indiridual  partialities, 
and  professional  or  family  connection.  It 
is,  we  are  informed,  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  call  a  general 
meeting,  to  determine  whether  a  certain 
member  of  the  club  shall  not  receive  a  re- 
fund of  bis  subscription,  and  be  requested 
to  withdraw  from  that  institution,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  spleen  of  some  three  or 
four  venerable  qui  hies/  The  parties,  at 
whose  instance  a  portion  of  the  committee 
are  about  to  act,  are,  we  have  strong  rea- 
son to  believe,  three  ajideni  milUaires, 
The  obnoxious  individual,  whose  ejection 
is  demanded  as  the  price  of  the  continuance 


of  these  individuals  as  mbscribert  to  tlie 
club  (for  visitors  they  can  scarcely  be 
called),  is  the  editor  of  the  Englishman.'- 
Enpiishmfin^  Dec,  1 1. 

The  Englishman  has  a  long  editorial 
upon  a  subject  that  has  taken  us  somewhat 
by  surprise,  for  we  had  no  idea  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  in  contemplation,  namely, 
a  proposition  to  be  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Longueville  Clarke,  supported  by 
Col.  Beatson  and  a  few  other  officers  of 
high  rank,  to  eject  Mr.  Stocqueler  from 
the  Bengal  Club,  on  the  ground  (so  we 
make  out  from  the  article  before  us),  of 
his  having  published  the  MUilary  Mouth- 
Fiece  in  the  Englishman*  llie  series  of 
articles  or  letters  (for  we  never  regard^ 
them  as  editorials),  under  that  head,  have 
been  full  of  severe  comments  upon  the 
character  and  capacity  of  Col.  Lumley, 
which  from  the  first  we  regarded  as  wanton 
defamation.  Indeed,  from  the  repeated 
attacks  upon  him,  and  the  strong  language 
employed,  an  impartial  reader  could  not 
but  suspect  there  must  lie  some  private 
motive  for  these  endeavours  to  prejudice 
the  mind  of  the  commander-in-chief  against 
that  respecuble  officer.  Whether  Colonel 
Lumley  was  the  very  fittest  man  that  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  Adjutant-gene. 
ralship,  we  are  not  competent  to  form  an 
opinion ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  bis  Ex- 
cellency is  the  very  best  judge  of  such 
matters,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  swayed 
by  the  passionate  declamations  or  prejudiced 
views  of  any  anonymous  writer.  The 
publication  of  the  Military  Mouth' Piece 
in  the  columns  of  the  Englishman  must, 
therefore,  naturally  have  given  offence, 
not  only  to  the  friends  of  Col.  Lumley, 
but  also,  we  believe,  to  every  right-think- 
ing person  in  the  army,  more  especially  as 
these  articles  were  put  forth  in  avowed  defi- 
ance of  Gen.  Watson*s  late  order  respecting 
anonymous  writings. — Cal,  Cour,,  Dec,  1 1 . 

Our  Cbufvr  contemporary  has,  of  course, 
his  little  characteristic  say  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Lumley  Club  business,  and,  as 
usual,  contrives  to  evade  the  real  point  at 
issue.  The  Courier,  than  whom,  fVom  bis 
demi-official  connection,  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly better  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
various  attacks  that  have  been  directed 
against  the  Adjutont-general,  takes  upon 
himself  to  think,  that  the  comments  pub- 
lished in  the  Mouth-Piece  were  **  wanton 
defamation."  Suppose  they  were— what 
is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  The  question  now 
in  debate  is,  whether  an  editor  of  a  public 
journal  is  disqualified,  by  the  discharge  of 
what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  bis 
duty,  for  the  society  of  a  certain  set  of 
gentlemen— and  whether  the  efforts  of  a 
clique  to  ride  over  the  press  are  to  be  tole- 
rated for  a  single  moment.^£iij^man, 
Dec,  12. 

The  Englishman  asks  what,  if  the  com- 
ments in  the  MHUary  MotU/i"  Piece  were 
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wanton  defamation,  '*  what  is  that  to  the 
purpose?**  To  which  we  reply — a  great 
deal.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  we  pre- 
sume,  that,  if  a  member  of  the  club  in- 
dulges in  wanton  defamation  of  other 
members,  that  is  a  circumstance  likely  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  tlie  institution; 
and,  if  so,  according  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  rules  of  the  Bengal  Club,  the  mem- 
ber who  indulges  in  such  defamation  is 
liable  to  be  expelled.  If  the  answer  should 
be,  that  the  party  indulging  in  such  de- 
famation  has  done  so  in  bis  capacity  of 
journalist,  and  has  considered  it  his  duty, 
the  rejoinder  is  obvious — if  he  should  con. 
sider  it  his  duty  in  any  capacity  to  do  that 
ilfrhich  does  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
institution,  he  must  make  his  election  be- 
tween abandonment  of  such  duty — and 
resignation  of  the  club — and  he  has  no 
right  to  complain,  if,  in  following  that 
course  which  he  holds  to  be  most  popular 
and  most  advantageous,  he  loses  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  institution  which  requires 
from  members  a  different  line  of  conduct. 


A  correspondence  has  taken  place  on 
this  subject,  between  the  secretary  of  the 
club,  and  the  editor  of  the  Englishman* 
The  former  states:-—**  I  am  directed  by 
the  committee  to  request,  that  you  will 
state,  on  what  grounds  you  have  considered 
yourself  authorized  to  make  this  severe  and 
public  attack  on  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  in  particular,  and 
on  the  affairs  of  the  club  in  general.  The 
committee  of  management  have  directed 
me  to  inform  you  that  they  have  no  hesi- 
tation, in  explicitly  declaring,  (whatever 
may  have  been  the  private  opinions  of  some 
gentlemen,)  that  they  have  never  enter- 
tained, either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
such  proposition,  as  that  alluded  to  in  the 
article  above-noted ;  v».  to  request  you  to 
withdraw  from  the  institution.  The  com- 
mittee have  also  directed  me  to  request, 
that  you  will  state  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  communication  made  to  you  by  Mr. 
Osborne  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Longueville 
Clarke  or  Colonel  Beatson,  that  the  com- 
mittee may  be  able  to  judge,  whether  this 
occurrence  is  likely  to  disturb  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  club."  The  editpi 
states  in  reply,  that  "  Mr.  Osborne,  the 
barrister,  called  on  me  and  stated  that  he 
came  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Longueville 
Clarke,  to  intimate  that  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Bengal  Club  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  my  ejection ;  that  Col. 
Beatson  was  to  move  the  necessary  preli- 
minary measure  in  committee;  and  that 
Mr.  Longueville  Clarke  *  wbo  had  been 
called  in  and  consulted,*  was  to  bring  the 
motion  forward  at  the  general  meeUng. 
Mr.  Osborne  added,  that  i  was  to  consider 
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his  message  as  *  official,*  and  be  desired 
my  answer,  adding  that  the  intimation  to 
me  was  one  which  Mr.  Clarke  bad  insisted 
on  as  the  condition  of  his  agreeing  to  act 
at  the  general  meeting.  My  reply  wae, 
that  as  it  was  thus  intended  undeservedly 
to  put  an  insult  upon  me,  I  should  make 
use  of  the  instrument  at  my  command  to 
repel  it." 

Our  impression  as  to  this  matter  (which 
has  excited  much  controversy)  is,  that 
the  club,  having  admitted  an  individual 
known  to  be  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
cannot,  without  manifest  injustice,  eject 
him  on  that  ground.  The  majority  may 
adopt  a  rule  of  disqualification  for  future 
cases. — £d.  A.J. 


SSTATX   OF   FXROU880N   AND  CO. 

Statement  of  Transactions  of  tbe  As- 
signees, from  1st  June  to  S  1st  October 
1835. 

By  Indigo  Advances   Sa.IU.    4^,308 

Advauceton  account  of  other  Goods  •  •     3,7ii9St 

Sundry  Advances    13,917 

Dividendpaid ZMJM 

Amount  paid  in  AnUclpation  of  Divi- 
dend          Ajm 

Amount  of  Acceptances  received  for 
Property  gold,  credit  for  wlUch  is 
given  per  eontra,  although  not  yet 

ReaUsed \JS»fi\Z 

Amount  txm-owed  Repidd    94,000 

Amount -paid,  being  refund  of  so  much 
received  on  Account  parties  not  in- 
debted to  the  Esute  144)17 

Amount  paid  on  account  Law  Costs. ...         7*  1 19 
Premium  paid  on  Life  Insurances    •  •  •  •     1,0SM)64 

Company's  Paper  purchased 3,aMI8 

Repairs  and  other  Charges  on  Property 
belcmging  or  m(^gaged  to  Ferguisoo 

andCo.   ,7r, T 190 

Sundry  Charges  connected  with  the  Es- 

Ut«  1,586 

Refund  of  Amount  received  on  Sale  of 

house  at  Banrackpore  since  cancelled         3,851 
Lon  by  exchange  on  rale  of  Bills  taken 

in  payment  of  Debts   ASS 

Chaises  on  Goods   688 

Postagepaid 488 

19,1S,189 
Balance  in  hands  of  Assignees    tX*T%i 

8a.  Rs.    19,73,911 

Balance  oflast  Statement  1st  JunelSSS  Sa.Rs.88,788 

Outstanding  Debts  recovered 3,313,018 

Saleof  Indigo 7>4«.879 

Saleof  other  Goods    4.98.186 

Sale  of  Company's  paper l»0n.9(B 

Sale  of  Union  Bank  shares 7,900 

Received  on  Account  Sale  of  InMa  Ckt- 

Mtt9  Press    •' •••*  6,000 

Received  on  Account  Sale  of  indigo  fisc- 

tories 94,011 

Received  on  Account  Sale  of  houses,  Ace.  1,88,698 
Paid  on  Account  Law  Costs  refunded  ..  1,000 
Paid  in  anticipation  of  Dividend   re- 
funded   11,137 

Received  dividend  tram  Estate  of  Me 
Quodi,  Davidson,  and  Ca,  in  which 

other  parties  are  interested II.7I9 

Indigo  Advances  refunded    18,896 

House  and  Godown  rent  received 416 

Interest  received 9.608 

Commission  recdved 2,»S 

Charaes  oo  Goods  paid  by  Estate  rsAm- 

Sa.  Rs.  19,73,911 
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In  pogMMioo  of  Aalgneet,  Company's 
Promisaoiy  Notes,  bdonglng  to  Esute, 
amountlngto   Sa.  Rs.     ]»87»800 


■STATE   or  COLVIN   AKD  CO. 

Statement  of  Transactions  of  the  Assignee 
from  1  St  to  31st  October  1835,  published 
(as  iiled  by  the  assignee)  by  Order  of  the 
the  Court. 

lodUro  Advances Sa.Rs.  17.631 

Dividends  to  Creditors 4,073 

Refund  of  Surplus  Receipts 287 

LawCbargcs    213 

AsMssments  on  Houses 37 

Redemption  of  Mortgage  in  part 2,373 

Company's  Paper  purchased  for 
Sa.Rs. 20,000 

19.845 

Balance  Cash  in  hand  •  •  •  •  Sa.Ra.  13,230 

Ditto  in  Bank  of  Bengal    ••••       300 

13,539 

Sa.  Rs.  57,996 

Memorandum, 

Company's  Paper  of  4  per  cent.    Sa.Rs.  100,000 

Bankof  Bengal  3U0 

CMhinhaad 13,239 

Sa.  Rs.  1,13,539 

RMefpCt. 

Balance  of  last  statement Sa.lU.       19,047 

Outstanding  Debto  recovered 38,951 

Sa.Rs.      57,998 

Statement  of  the  Transactions  of  the  As- 
signee from  ist  to  30th  November. 

Balance  per  last  SUtement  ....  Sa.Rs.  13,530 

Outstanding  DebU  recovered 48,760 

Recoveries  on  Account  of  others  3,017 

Interest  on  Company's  paper 1,254 

SaleofGoods    132 

Sa.  Rs.       66,702 

Payments, 

Indigo  Advances  Sa.Rs.  13,828 

Div  idend  paid  to  Creditors     5,570 

DiUo  in  Anticipation 100 

Paymenu  on  Account  of  Others   3,294 

Postage  for  September 51 

Law  Cbarges  in  Mofussil  Courts   140 

Charges,  AdvertisemenU,  dec 36 

MorUageredeemedin  pvt    9,575 

PuTcnsttng  4  per  cent.  loan  Sa.Rs.  20,200 

20,982 

Balance  Cash  on  hand  ....    8,896 

Bengal  Bank    4,3U0 

13,128 

Sa.  Rs.  66,702 


Company's  Paper  • 
Bankof  Bengal... 
Cash. 


1,90,200 
4,300 
8,826 


Sa.Rs.  1,33,398 


sicca  rupees.  At  home,  according  to  the 
last  statement,  there  have  been  issued  1S7 
policies,  covering  ;£'l 30,661,  making  the 
total  annual  transactions  40,42,358  sicca 
rupees.  But  what  is  most  extraordinary, 
not  a  single  lapse  has  occurred  since  the 
formation  of  the  society.  —  EngUskmany 
Dec,  15. 

TEKQUKKCT   OP   COURTS-MAETLAL. 

We  think  we  should  be  neglecting  our 
duty,  if  we  did  not  earnestly  invite  the 
attention  of  the  army  to  some  admirable 
remarks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  on 
the  endless  number  of  courts-martial  in 
the  Indian  army,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  obstinate  adherence  of  individuals  to 
their  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of  the 
unbiassed  judgment  of  superior  autho- 
rities to  whom  they  may  have  appealed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is 
sufficiently  deplorable,  and  is  calculated  to 
^'"'^  discredit  on  the  Indian  army,  wher- 
e  .  ^it  is  known.  We  sincerely  hope, 
tbi  ^  >re,  that  the  officers  will  listen  to  the 
apf  ^  thus  made  to  them,  and  feel  that 
sa^nj**'^^'*^^  individual  opinion  are  de- 
nif).-^^M alike  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  re- 
gl^*^R>r  the  character  and  interests  of  the 
stAice  to  which  they  belong. — Hurkaru, 

OPIUM  CULTIVATION. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Tirhoot,  dated 
7th  December : — 
"  We  are  very  much  bothered  now-a-days 
with  the  opium,  for  W.  is  sending  out  his 
people  to  all  the  Assamies,  to  send  in 
complaints  against  us,  and  some  of  our 
Assamies,  whose  lands  we  have  prepared 
for  the  last  two  months,  and  to  whom 
we  have  made  advances  for  the  same,  are 
giving  in  complaints  against  us." 

This  clashing  of  the  opium  with  the 
indigo  trade  is  a  matter  which  merits  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  government. 
We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  penalties  which 
attach  to  a  ryot's  violation  of  his  engage- 
ment to  cultivate  opimn  and  his  engage- 
ment  to  grow  indigo.  If  he  breaks  the 
latter,  he  may,  under  a  recent  regulation, 
be  sued  in  a  civil  court  for  damages  j  but, 
if  he  disregard  the  former,  he  is  liable  to 
be  treated  as  a  felon !  Surely,  it  never 
can  be  intended  that  so  wide  a  distinction 
should  subsist  between  the  two  parties. 
-^Englishman,  Dec.  15. 


ONIVXaSAL   ASSUEANCK   COBCPANT. 

The  Directors  of  the  Universal  Assu- 
rance Society  laid  before  the  proprietora 
and  policy-holders,  at  their  first  annual 
meeting,  yesterday,  one  of  the  most  favour* 
able  reports  we  remember  to  have  met 
with.  Up  to  the  end  of  November,  ^S 
policies  have  been  issued  by  the  Indian 
branch  of  the  Society,  covering  27,35,740 


COFFER  COINAGE. 

An  Act  passed  the  legiskitive  council 
on  the  7th  December,  by  which  it  is 
enacted,  that  from  the  20th  of  that 
month,  a  new  copper  coinage  was  to  be 
issued  from  the  Bengal  mint,  consisting 
of  a  jtisy  weighing  33 i  grs.  troy,  and 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  piece  of  5 
cash,  or  1  pice  of  the  Madras  currency ; 
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a  pieej  weighing  100  grs.  troy,  about  1  \ 
doodie'15  cash,  or  \  anna ;  and  a  dou- 
bU  pice,  weighing  200  gre.  troy,  cq«al  to 
90  cash,  3  doodies,  or  half-anna.  There 
is  no  allusion  made  in  the  Act  to  the 
copper  currency  of  the  Madras  or  Bom- 
bay  presidencies,  but  it  is  provided  that 
'*  no  copper  coin  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in 
any  part  of  the  Company's  territories  ex- 
cept for  the  fractional  part  of  a  rupee." 

The  following  devices  for  the  new  coin 
are  announced  in  an  order  of  the  I6th :  — 

For  the  pice— on  the  obverse,  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany ;  on  the  reverse,  the  value  of  the 
coin  in  English— one  quarter  anna^wad 

in  Persian  .  Jb  {ijli  >  encircled  by  a 

wreath,  with  the  words  "  East- India 
Company**  round  the  margin.  For  the 
double  ptce— on  the  obverse,  the  same  ar- 
morial bearings,  iK^th  the  words  **  East- 
India  Company "  round  the  margin ;  on 
the  reverse,  the  value  of  the  coin  in  Eng- 
lish—AoJ^aiuia— and  in  Persian    J^^)  jj 

For  the  vie^^m  the  obverse,  the  no- 
rial  bearings,  as  in  the  pice ;  on  t  '  e- 
verse,  the  value  in  English  ^  annO^u^ 

in  Persian  .  J\j  ci^>  with  Bf  wreath, 

^'  » 
and  the  words  "East-India  Company** 
round  the  margin. 

The  above  pice,  being  a  legal  tender 
for  any  fraction  of  a  Company's  rupee, 
will  be  received  and  issued  at  the  rate  of 
64t  to  the  said  rupee. 

The  Calcutta  Courier  remarks :  "  We 
had  hoped  to  see  some  notice  tending  to 
remove,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  at  a 
period  not  &r  distant,  the  strange  anomaly 
of  the  same  pice  passing  for  equal  divi- 
sions of  rupees  of  different  values.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  find  an  apparent  en- 
deavour to  force  equality  where  no  equa- 
lity exists ;  for  the  new  pice  are  to  be 
received  and  issued  at  the  rate  of  64  to 
the  Company's  rupee,  and  also  are  to  be 
received  in  lUl  the  public  departments  at 
the  same  rate  for  the  fractions  of  the 
sicca,  indiscriminately  with  the  pice  now 
current ;  the  effect  of  which,  it  appears 
to  us,  will  be  not  only  to  retard  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  coin  and  encourage  that  of 
the  new,  which  it  should  be  the  endea- 
vour to  force  out  rather  than  to  force  in, 
but  also  to  create  a  most  unnatural  traffic, 
quite  foreign  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
currency.  The  new  pice  will  be  pur- 
chased from  the  treasury  with  Compwoy's 
rupees,  and  they  will  be  immediately  re- 
tailed to  persons  having  payments  to 
make  in  siccas  at  the  public  offices, 
whereby  government  will  sustain  a  loss  of 
four  pice  in  every  sicca  rupee  so  repre- 
sented.** 


INTELLECTTUAL  CONDITION  OP  IKDU. 

It  is  lamentable  to  observe,  that,  aflcr 
having  so  long  held  India,  we  have  made 
no  definite  impression  on  native  society. 
Notwithstanding  the  compliments  which 
pass  and  repass  between  Calcutta  and 
Leadenhall-street,  it  is  a  &ct,  which  no 
man  acquainted  with  the  country  will 
deny,  that  the  British  government  in  In- 
dia has  neither  produced  any  ameliorating 
change  in  the  people,  nor  adopted  any 
measures  which  might  lead  to  the  hope, 
that  the  foundation  of  such  a  change  had 
been  laid,  and  that  time  only  was  required 
to  develope  it  We  have  wrought  no* 
improvement  in  India  in  tlie  remotest 
degree  correspondent  with  the  extent  oi 
our  own  acquirements,  or  the  advantages 
which  we  have  long  enjoyed  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  protected  the  country 
from  foreign  enemies;  and  this  is,  we 
fear,  neariy  the  sum  and  substance  ot 
our  achievements.  But  we  owed  this  tO" 
our  dignity,  peace,  and  character ;  other 
duties,  which  we  owed  to  the  country,  we 
have  yet  to  think  o£  The  benefits  which 
the  natives  have  derived  from  our  own 
advent,  have  arisen  simply  from  the  ev- 
istence  of  a  powerful  and  vigorous  admi- 
nistration  among  them;  from  any  exer- 
tions  of  that  adminbtration,  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  people  has  obtained 
no  benefit  Burke,  in  a  strain  of  bitter 
invective,  said,  half  a  century  ago,  '*  Were 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,' 
nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had 
been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  pe- 
riod of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better 
than  the  onng  outang  or  the  tiger." 
The  censure  is  now*  inapplicable ;  but  it 
may  be  said,  with  the  strictest  truth, 
that,  if  we  were  (his  day  driven  out  of 
India,  there  would  not  remain  any  thing 
to  testify  that  it  had  been  held  for  se- 
venty years,  in  undisputed  sovereignty, 
by  the  most  active  and  civilized  people 
on  earth.  In  &ct,  the  entire  structure 
and  complexion  of  our  government  ap- 
pear utterly  unadapted  for  making  any- 
permanent,  civilizing  impression  on  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  for  laying  deep  the 
foundations  of  new  institutions,  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  the  natives.  Every  thing 
about  our  government  is  transient  and  fu- 
gitive ;  there  is  nothing  permanent.  The 
scene  flits  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives^ 
and  the  actors  appear  and  disappear  on 
the  stage  with  all  the  rapidity  of  dramatie 
representation.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  officer,  we  see  nothing  but  perpe- 
tual change.  No  sooner  do  the  natives 
begin  to  understand  the  character  of  » 
governor  general,  and  the  governor  gene- 
ral to  underetand  them  and  their  country, 
than  he  removes  to  his  native  hind,  and 
is  succeeded  by  another,  who  has  n<r 
sooner  completed  the  term  of  his  ^  ap* 
*  And  always  was.-i-Eo. 
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prenticeahip,"  and  become  initiated  in 
the  craft  and  mystery  of  Indian  govern- 
ment, than  he  also  disappears.  The 
same  principle  of  change  pervades  all 
the  subordinate  offices.  Take  the  civil 
stations  all  roimd,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  functionaries  are  changed  about 
every  three  years.  In  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle instance,  is  there  time  for  a  judge, 
magistrate,  or  collector  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  people  under 
him.  He  seems  always  in  a  hurry  to  be 
gone,  first  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
eventually  from  India  to  England.  Is  it 
possible  that  any  permanent  institutions 
tor  the  benefit  of  India  can  be  founded 
and  matured,  in  so  changing  a  scene?'* 

A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Courier y  treat- 
ing upon  the  education  of  the  natives,  ex* 
presses  himself  thus :  "  What,  then,  is 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  want  of  im- 
provement and  nearly  stationary  condi- 
tion of  India?  What  can  it  be  but  the 
comparative  indolence  and  want  of  en- 
terprize  characteristic  of  the  people? 
But  whence  comet  this  indifference? 
Does  it  exist  where  a  certain  and  uiune- 
diate  prospect  of  advantage  lies  open  to 
their  perception?  This  can  scarcely  be 
said.  The  inactivity  complained  of  must, 
therefore,  originate,  in  a  great  measure  at  • 
least,  in  the  want  of  a  full  and  distinct 
understanding  of  the  advantage  of  push- 
ing enterprize  into  other  than  the  cus- 
tomary channels.  And  how  is  it  that 
such  perception  is  wanting?  Custom, 
long  and  deeply-rooted,  prejudice,  and  ig- 
norance (connected  no  doubt,  in  part, 
with  the  physical  character  of  the  people, 
bat  attributable  still  more  to  the  nature 
and  effects, — which  have  been  operating 
for  ages, — of  the  religion  they  profess  and 
the  civil  institutions  arising  from  it), 
have  obscured  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  nation,  and  blunted  the  measure  of 
ingennity  which  they  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess, so  as  to  debar  them  from  the  attain- 
ment of  just  principles  in  philosophy,  firom 
the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  sciences, 
and  as  a  consequence,  in  some  degree 
necessary,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  effectual  processes  in  the 
mechanical  and  other  arts.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  almost  total  want  of  inter- 
course with  more  enlightened  foreigners, 
until  a  recent  period,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible  that  the  valuable  knowledge,  of 
which,— as  long  experience  had  shewn,— 
there  were  no  indigenous  germs^  could  be 
introduced  from  other  quarters.  The 
ultimate  principle,  it  appears,  then,  to 
whieh  we  are  conducted  by  this  analysis, 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  which  dis- 
ables them  from  perceiving,  and  profiting 
by,  those  means  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition and  augmenting  the  national 
wealth,  which  their  interest  would  other- 

Auatjourn.^,  S.  Vol.20.  No.77. 


wise  render  them  quick  to  seize  upon 
and  turn  to  advantage.  What,  then,  are 
those  agents  which  would  operate  roost 
powerfully  in  advancing  the  civilization 
of  India,  of  which  its  people  are  yet  ig- 
norant ?  and  by  what  obstacles  are  they 
prevented  from  becoming  acquainted  with, 
and  availing  themselves  of  them  ?  These 
questions  would  lead  to  a  wide  discus- 
sion. In  the  mean  time,  they  can  only 
be  answered  briefly  and  partially. 

•*  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
science  and  their  application  to  the  arts, 
is  the  particular  agent,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  country,  which  it  is  at  present 
intended  to  insist  on.  The  consideration 
of  the  means  by  which  such  a  knowledge 
could  be  imparted,  is  closely  connected 
with  the  general  subject  of  education. 
The  preparation  of  books  in  the  verna- 
cular tongues,  on  the  principles  of  the  se- 
veral sciences  most  applicable  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life,  and  on  the 
practice  of  the  most  extensively  useful 
arts,  would  be  one  important  means  of 
disseminating  the  required  information ; 
but  still  more  important,  nay  absolutely 
essential,  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
end  here  proposed,  (viz.  the  excitement 
of  a  desire  to  know  and  to  employ  im- 
proved methods  in  the  arts),  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  practical  professors  at  each  of 
the  lai^ge  cities  of  Hindoosthan,  to  in- 
struct the  most  intelh'gent  artisans  of  all 
descriptions,  especially  young  men,  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  simplest 
and  most  effectual  processes  in  their  se- 
veral departments.  No  body  of  men,  es- 
pecially a  people  in  the  situation  of  the 
Hindoos  and  other  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  can  be  expected  to  innovate 
largely  without  the  expectation,  nay,  the 
clear  prospect,  of  some  tangible  profit. 
A  measure  like  that  just  indicated,  the 
operation  of  which,  by  displaying  to 
them  the  palpable  and  material  advan- 
tages of  improvement  in  knowledge, 
would  strongly  attract  them  to  its  ac- 
quisition, would,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
prove  an  effectual  agent  in  advancing  the 
civilization  of  the  nation.  A  perception 
of  the  vast  benefits  of  knowledge  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  im- 
provements so  effected  by  its  agency, 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
introduce  a  higher  order  of  civilization, 
and  promote  the  cultivation  of  know- 
ledge, in  all  its  departments,  for  its  own 
sake." 

CULTIVATION  OF  INDIGO. 

From  our  enquiries,  we  learn  there  is 
no  disposition  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  indigo,  and  advances  are  restricted  to 
fectories  which  can  produce  indigo  at  the 
cheq>est  and  lowest  cost  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  increased  capital  being  ap- 
plied to  the  cultivation  of  this  article: 

(C)  ._,_...^.. 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  we  learn  there  are 
at  this  time  many  planters  who  are  un- 
able to  get  assistance  to  carry  on  their 
Stories,  where  the  cost  appears  to  ex- 
ceed the  ordinary  average. — Englishman^ 
Dec.  3. 

THB  PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE. 

The  river  Soan,  which  intersects  the 
military  road  leading  from  Calcutta  to 
Benares,  is  famed  for  its  pebbles.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  stream  is  full  three 
miles  across,  but,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  the  greater  portion  of  its  bed  is 
dry,  and  abounding  in  quicksands.  It  is 
believed  by  the  credulous,  that  the  philo- 
topher*8  itone  lies  somewhere  in  the  bed 
of  the  river;  and  the  belief  is  founded  on 
the  following  fact.  In  the  days  when 
Sasseeram  and  Rotus  Ghur  were  flou- 
rishiag  places,  a  chief  (Shere  Shah,  I 
think),  with  his  whole  paraphernalia, 
crossed  the  Soan  in  progress  to  Bengal ; 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  eastern  bank,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  chain  attached  to 
the  leg  of  one  of  the  elephants,  instead 
of  being  of  iron,  was  composed  of  pure 
gold !  The  sages,  on  being  summoned  to 
account  for  such  a  phenomenon,  ques- 
tioned the  mahout,  and  on  his  declaring 
he  had  not  put  the  chain  on  the  animal's 
leg,  unanimously  declared,  that  a  trans- 
mutation had  taken  place  by  the  *'  Parm 
Pvthwr^  having  come  in  contact  whilst 
the  elephant  was  crossing.  Such  an  op- 
portimity  for  securing  the  long-looked 
and  long-wished  for  talisman  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  neglected.  An  order  was 
instantly  issued  for  each  person  m  the 
camp  to  collect  a  heap  of  pebbles  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.  In  this  occupation 
patricians  and  plebeians  eageriy  joined, 
gold  being  the  stimulus.  The  next  pro- 
cess was  for  the  people  to  arrange  them- 
selves, with  their  collections,  aJong  the 
water's  edge,  every  one  having  a  piece  of 
iron,  with  which  they  were  to  touch  each 
pebble.  If  the  desired  effect  was  not 
produced,  the  pebble  was  to  be  thrown 
mto  the  water  as  useless.  Away  then  to 
work  they  went,  touching  and  throwing ; 
and  this  scene  continued  for  several  days. 
At  last,  the  folks  grew  tired  and  careless, 
and  the  operarion  of '  touch-and-go'  was 
carried  on  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an 
hour.  Fortune  is  said  to  be  blind,  and 
unluckily  she  here  stumbled  on  a  poor 
grass-cutter,  who  got  hold  of  the  desired 
object  of  search.  His  piece  of  iron  no 
sooner  came  in  contact  with  it,  than  the 
base  metal  was  tiimed  into  gold !  But  he 
having  been  so  accustomed  to  the  touch- 
and-throw  movement,  the  jreal  pebble 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors ;  into 
the  water  it  went.  The  hue  and  cry  was 
soon  made,  that  the  •*  Partis  Pathuf^  was 
found,  but  like  Pat's  tea-kettle'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea » it  ^vas  not  ^»<— the 


grass-cutter  knew  where  it  was,  and 
that's  all !  The  chief,  on  flndmg  what  had 
occurred,  and  vexed  at  his  disappoint- 
ment, had  the  unfortunate  grass-cutter 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  the 
river  for  his  stupidity.  Many  fruitless 
endeavours  were  made  to  fish  up  the 
cast-away  article ;  but,  as  good-luck  sel- 
dom visits  one  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  it  was  never  found  again ^there 
the  *'  Parttf"  remains,  and  will  for  ever 
remain,  unless  the  same  grass-cutter  who 
first  discovered  it  finds  it  again  !—  Central 
Free  Pre$$,  Nov.  28. 

LAW  COMMISSION. 

The  Law  Commissioners  have  issued  a 
circular  calling  for  information  regarding 
the  state  of  slavery  in  India. 

NATIVE  PATRONAGE. 

The  anxiety  of  the  natives  to  obtain  si- 
tuations under  Government  seems  to  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  attached  to  them.  Even  where 
the  pay  is  contemptibly  insignificant, 
there  is  the  most  eager  competition  for 
them,  and  men  of  the  roost  respectable 
and  wealthy  fiunilies  in  the  country  scru- 
ple at  no  means  to  obtain  them.  These 
official  posts  appear  valuable  in  their  eyes, 
from  the  dignity  and  standing  which  they 
give  in  society,  and  from  the  opening 
which  they  afford  for  indirect  gains  to  an 
unlimited  extent  A  good  situation  in  the 
judicial,  revenual,  or  commercial  line  is 
moreover  considered  as  a  provision  for  a 
whole  fttmily,  since  a  native  who  may  have 
obtained  one  always  pushes  his  own  re- 
latives into  every  employment  within  his 
reach.  A  flock  of  hungry,  needy  connec- 
tions attends  on  his  movements,  to  seiie 
upon  these  posts  as  they  fiUl  vacant.  And 
however  the  right  of  presentation  to  them 
may  belong  to  the  European  functionary 
at  the  head  of  the  office,  the  patronage 
does,  some  how  or  other,  invariably  hl\ 
to  the  disposal  of  some  native  on  his  esta- 
blishment^ who  has  contrived  to  make 
himself  useful  or  necessary.  To  the  at- 
tainment of  this  great  object,  that  of  sub- 
jecting their  European  master  to  their 
own  influence,  the  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion of  the  most  ambitious  natives  in  the 
office  is  constantly  directed ;  and,  sooner 
or  later,  their  efforts  are  crowned  with 
success.  They  lead,  by  appearing  always 
to  follow.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  European  functionary 
of  firmness  and  integrity,  boasting  of  his 
own  complete  independence  of  all  the 
natives  around  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  every  thing  is  eventually  done  ex- 
actly as  his  influential  native  servant  de- 
sires. A  native  who  has  thus  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of 
his  master,  enjoys  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  his  own 
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strntion,  the  patf^nage  of  almost  all  the 
inferior  situatioiit  in  the  department.  It 
is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  the  pub- 
Se  situations  of  government,  which  are 
filled  bj  natives,  carry  with  them  a  very 
large  share  of  influence,  more  especially  in 
the  country.  In  England,  a  country  gen- 
tleman of  large  property,  and  of  an  an- 
cient  ftunily,  enjo^rs  far  more  considera- 
tion than  a  simple  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
an  ordinary  functionary  of  government 
In  tiiis  land  of  sycophancy,  it  is  generally 
the  reverse.  A  subordinate  native  officer 
of  the  court,  or  of  the  collectorate,  enjoys 
greater  distinction  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  than  a  wealthy  zemindar.  His 
opinions  carry  more  weight ;  his  example 
extends  to  a  wider  range,  and  he  exer- 
cises a  more  decided  mfluence  upon  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  people.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  posts  in  the 
public  service,  even  where  the  stipulated 
salary  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty 
rupees  monthly,  should  be  considered  as 
valuable  prizes,  and  eagerly  sought  after  by 
natives  of  every  rank  and  denomination. — 
Friend  oflmlia,  Nov.  19. 

JEYPOKI  AFFAIES. 

Major  Alves  and  Captain  Thoresbyare 
to  proceed,  immediately,  to  Dewsa,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  instituting  a  vivd  voce 
investigation,  in  which  Jotha  Ram  is  to 
be  personally  confronted,  and  exposed  to 
the  ordeal  of  a  strict  examination,  by 
which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  his  guilt 
will  be  established,  and  the  whole  **  mys- 
tery of  imquitjr**  be  brought  to  light. 
Some  of  the  questions  to  be  put  to  him 
are  said  to  be  real  potert;  which,  if  an- 
swered at  all,  must,  very  shortly,  termi- 
nate this  tedious  affair." — Ddhi  Gazette, 
Dee.  2. 

We  understand  that  a  new  corps  of 
local  cavalry  is  about  to  be  raised  at  Aj- 
mere,  the  expenses  of  which  are  to  be 
defrayed  by  Maun  Sing,  of  Joudpore,  in 
lieu  of  the  contingent  which  he  has  hi- 
therto  furnished,  according  to  the  treaty, 
which  has  proved  itself  more  than  useless, 
and  almost  openly  hostile  to  our  welfare. 

Capt.  Downing,  of  the  3d  N.  I.,  it  is 
said,  will  have  the  command  of  it ;  though 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  that  officer's 
services  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Major  Alves,  m  order  to  his  employment 
as  political  agent  in  Shekawattee.  Capt. 
Tboresby,  we  hear,  will  remain  at  Jey- 
pore. 

The  Hwrkaru  has  recanted  and  apolo- 
gized for  its  unfounded  censure  of  Major 
Alves.  In  the  paper  of  Nov.  26th,  it 
says: — "  Our  object,  in  all  our  strictures 
on  the  Jeypore  tragedy,  has  been  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice.  The  inference 
that  the  tumult  must  have  been  known  at 


the  palace  soon  enough  to  have  enabled 
the  authorities  to  interfere  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  seem^  to 
us  inevitable,  from  all  the  accounts  of  the 
case  which  had  been  published,  when  we 
made  the  remarks,  to  which  our  corres- 
pondent refers.  Undoubtedly,  the  case 
assumes  a  different  aspect  now,  that  the 
source  of  the  treachery  is  discovered,  and 
Lieut -Colonel  Alves  stands  exonerated 
from  the  blame  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  him  by  those  who,  it  appears,  were 
less  capable  of  judging  of  its  real  charac- 
ter. We  sincerely  regret  that  our  journal 
should  have  been  the  vehicle  of  much  un- 
deserved severity  of  censure  directed 
against  the  gallant  officer,  though  in  any 
remarks  of  our  own,  we  believe,  we  have 
not  rendered  ourselves  liable  to  the  re- 
proach of  harshness  in  our  strictures  on 
his  measures;  but,  although  it  appears 
that  the  resident  was  right  in  not  im- 
puting the  treschery  to  the  executive 
authorities  at  Jeypore,  and  although  it 
may  be  now  known  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  |;round  for  suspicion  of  them, 
we  still  think,  that,  in  the  circumstances 
previously  known,  such  suspicion  was 
extremely  natural.** 

It  was  stated  in  a  late  number  of  this 
journal,  that  the  Jeypore  ranee  had  sent 
choories  and  pugrees  to  the  several  tha- 
koors.  Naringhun  Loll,  vakeel  to  the 
Nawab  of  Thonk,  in  reply  stated,  that  he 
was  at  the  ranee's  command,  and  ready 
to  bring  his  forces  whenever  she  might 
desire  him  to  do  so !  Ubah  Singh  has 
arrived  with  his  troops  at  Jeypore.— 
Delhi  Gaz,  Dec.  9. 

THE  NEW  CURRENCY. 

It  would  appear  that  disinclination,  and 
in  some  instances  refusal,  to  accept  the 
new  rupee,  have  been  experienced  at  the 
presidency.  This  state  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty  demands  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  government  If  the  currency 
is  depreciated  2-4  per  cent^  we  conceive 
batta  to  that  extent  is  in  justice  due  by 
the  government.  No  security  is,  more- 
over, given  that  this  depreciation  shall  be 
finaL  A  new  Governor-general  may  take 
a  fiuicy  to  a  new  rupee  of  a  new  device, 
when  a  second  reduction  of  its  value  may 
take  place,  we  therefore  strongly  advocate 
the  obsta  in  princmio  to  such  encroach- 
ments.—JftfeniM  Obs.,  Nov.  12. 

'*  I  am  certain  that  you  would  oblige 
a  great  many  in  the  upper  provinces  by 
noticmg  the  effect  on  the  finances  of  all 
stationed  above  Dinapore  by  the  late 
change  in  the  currency.  Whilst  we  are 
acUu^y  paid  in  the  same  coin  as  hereto- 
fore, it  has  virtually  lost  in  its  compara- 
tive value  with  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee, 
Rs.  2-2-8  per  cent,  thus  adding  to  the 
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difficulties  of  all  who  may  labour  under 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  Rs.  2-2  per 
cent,  on  their  debts.  It  equally  affects  all 
who  have  to  remit  to  Europe  for  their 
fiuuilies,  as  though  Calcutta  and  Compa- 
ny's siccas  principally  are  remittances 
makeable,  it  enhances  by  the  same  ratio 
the  prices  of  all  Calcutta  articles,  whilst 
the  sicca  is  permitted  to  continue  current 
in  Calcutta.  I  have  fortunately  no  debts 
to  pay,  but  sending  a  draft  for  sicca  ru- 
pees 300  to  Calcutta  a  few  days  ago,  I 
had  to  pay  tit  the  same  currency  as  would  a 
few  months  ago  have  amounted  only  to 
313-8— Rs.  320;  merely  because  they 
were  then  called  Sonants,  and  are  now  de- 
signated Company's  rupees." — Hurkaru^ 
Dec.  19. 

Our  Cowrier  contemporary  doubts  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  inserted  in  the 
Englishman^  regarding  the  intention  of 
government  to  make  up  the  difference  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  troops 
of  the  army,  occasioned  by  the  recent  al- 
teration in  the  coinage. ,  We  can  only  say, 
that  our  authority  is  a  civilian,  high  in 
the  service — that  the  fact  was  mentioned 
at  a  meeting  of  the  first  merchants  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  in  the  presence  of  an  officer 
holding  a  high  staff  situation.  Since 
which,  we  have  heard  military  men  say, 
they  have  seen  a  government  letter  to  the 
presidency  paymaster,  authorising  the 
measure.— .on^ZuAman. 

Our  contemporary  is,  nevertheless,  not 
more  correct  in  this  instance  than  when  a 
high  staff  officer  was  once  before  quoted 
as  authority  for  imaginary  murmurs  at 
Barrackpore.  The  simple  fact  is  merely, 
that  for  the  present  it  is  ordered  that  the 
new  coin  shall  not  be  issued  at  the  presi- 
dency pay-office  until  siccas  shall  have 
ceased  to  be  issued  from  any  other  public 
office,  and  the  former  obtain  more  general 
circulation — perhaps  not  until  the  new 
pice  (if  there  are  to  be  new  pice),  shall 
make  their  appearance. — Calcutta  Cow, 

MIUTARY  ITEMS. 

The  late  order  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  on  the  subject  of  the  dress  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  though  conceived  in 
strict  accordance  with  military  usage,  is 
still  not  in  unison  with  either  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  or  the  climate  under  which  we 
live,  and  is,  moreover,  expressed  with  a 
quaintness  and  affectation  of  wit,  seldom 
leavening  the  mass  of  the  orders  issuing 
from  the  Adjutant-general's  office  of  the 
Indian  army.  By  a  citizen's  plain  blue 
frock-coat,  we  are  inclined  to  gather  one 
that  is  not  strictly  according  to  orders, — 
one  that  is  not  emblazoned  with  gilt  but- 
tons, and  covered  with  silk  braid.  Now, 
if  our  memory  deceives  us  not,  the  plain 
blue  frock-coat  was  introduced  and  almost 
invariably  worn  with  the  foraging-caps  by 
Lord  Combermere,  and  has  been  since 


continued  from  esqiieriaioe  «f  its  gRatev 
comfort  and  less  expense.  Had  hia  Ex- 
cellency inquired  the  reason  of  the  cttfrnm 
(<md  collars)  of  jackets  being  turned 
down,  he  would  have  found  it  to  be  the 
extreme  discomfort  and  inconvenience  of 
the  cloth  jacket  in  a  climate  like  Calcutta, 
to  obviate  which,  and,  as  much  as  in  the 
wearer's  power,  to  catch  the  breeze  of 
heaven,  induced  him  to  adopt  this  slo- 
venly habit  Swords  are,  no  doubt,  very 
military,  but  hardly  a  necessary  append- 
age in  the  theatre  or  ball-room,  and  if 
insisted  on  during  the  hot  season,  will  de- 
prive the  places  of  public  resort  of  encou- 
ragement from  military  men.  The  order 
might  bear  the  complexion  of  enforcing 
unity  and  propriety,  while  reprobating  the 
solecism  often  observed  in  the  union  of 
the  two  costumes,  military  and  civil :— if 
such  the  intention,  we  shall  not  regret 
the  loss  of  green  and  gold  velvet  waist- 
coats, on  which  our  eyes  have  oft  reposed 
as  relief  from  the  fiery  scarlet  coats  often 
8uperadded.~Jlfeertt<^  Obs.,  Dec  10. 

Sir  H.  Fane,  it  seems,  does  not  issue 
orders  for  the  sake  of  filling  the  colunms 
of  a  contemporary ;  he  means  that  they 
should  be  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Tester- 
day,  some  officers  went  to  the  cathedral 
in  demi-military  costumes — or  at  least  in 
costumes  forbidden  by  the  general  orders. 
An  aide-de-camp  was  desired  to  invite 
them  to  Sir  Henry's  presence,  whither 
they  repaired,  and  received  a  gentle  lec- 
ture upon  their  breach  of  regulations. — 
Engli^unan,  Nov.  30. 

A  general  court-martial  has  been  sit- 
ting at  Barruckpore,  for  seven  days,  for 
the  trial  of  Ensign  Smith,  of  H.  M's  38th, 
for  sending  Capt.  Souter  (also  of  H.  M.*8 
38th)  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel.  This 
is  a  charge  seldom  brought  before  a  conU 
martial,  but  there  are  particular  circum- 
stances attending  it.  The  same  court 
met  yesterday  morning  for  the  trial  of  a 
private  of  the  38th,  for  striking  an  officer 
on  parade.  As  soon  as  this  is  over,  we 
understand  the  same  court  is  to  try  Capt. 
Home,  of  H.  M.'s  44th,  for  *'  willingly  ab- 
senting himself  from  parade,"  hc^JOnd, 
Dec.  1. 

NATIVE   MARRIAGE. 

The  son  of  Rajah  Juswunt  Singh  of 
Naubab,  accompanied  by  a  force  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  consisting  of  suwars  and 
sepoys,  proceeded  last  week  to  Bbullum- 
ghur,  the  residence  of  Rajah  Naeb  Singh, 
to  whose  sister  he  was  married.  Up- 
wards of  200,000  people  assembled, 
amongst  whom  10,000  four  and  eight-anna 
pieces  were  thrown ;  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  some  of  them,  twelve  men  were 
killed;  another  instance  of  the  bad  effects 
of  indiscriminate   charity.      £igfat-a 
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pieces  were  tifterwards  distributed.  The 
total  expense  attendant  upon  this  mar- 
riage, conducted  as  it  was  upon  the  grand- 
est scale  of  eastern  magni6cence,  exceeded 
Mr  lacks  of  rupees;  a  sum  which,  if  judi- 
ciously administered  to  the  suffering  na- 
tives, might  have  been  productive  of  last- 
ing good.— I>e2At  Gaz.,  Dec  9. 

NATIVE    STATES. 

Lahore, ^Runjeet  Sing  has  written  to 
tiie  Hakim  of  Sinde,  requesting  him  to 
forward,  without  delay,  the  amount  of  the 
nuzeranna.  The  latter,  with  more  courage 
than  prudence,  retnmed  a  spirited  an- 
swer, to  the  purport  "that  as  a  soldier  he 
would  not  pay  until  forced  to  do  so,"  and 
has,  accordingly,  prepared  his  forces,  con- 
sisting of  10,000  or  12,000  men,  horse 
and  foot,  for  immediate  action,— DeOd 
Oaz,y  Dec,  9. 

DeOd — A  letter  from  Delhi,  received 
yesterday,  mentions  that  Dewan  Kishen 
Loll  has  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
Mr.  Simon  Fraser.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  Kishen  Loll  is  the  roan  of  Baraiteh 
and  Jyepore  fame* — EngUshman,  Nov.  9. 

GwaUor, — Capt.  Ross  has  gone  over 
to  Futtyghur  to  the  Baiza  Baee.  She  is 
at  last  about  to  proceed  by  Benares  to 
the  Dekhan,  with  six  lakh  of  rupees  a- 
year  for  life.  Major  Sutherland,  it  is  said, 
will  wait  on  her  at  Allahabad,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  on  her  leaving  this  part  of  India. 
— Agra  Akhbar,  Dec.  5. 

Ludakh  — Zoorawur  Sing  in  the  service 
of  Goolab  Sing,  having  effected  a  footing 
in  the  country,  and  taken  possession,  and 
repaired  the  fort,  the  prince  of  Ludakh, 
with  his  son  and  minister,  have  fled  to 
Puttun,  near  Rampore,  and  there  prevent 
people  from  gomg  to  Ludkah,  stating,  that 
Zoorawur  Sing,  seizing  travellers  and 
merchants,  employs  them  on  the  works 
of  the  fort ;  moreover  he  has  stopped  the 
transit  of  shawls,  and  restricted  it  to 
Shoroo  and  Murroo,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  quantity  sent  by  the  road  to  Ju- 
moon,  which,  being  reported  to  Runjeet 
Sing^  of  Lahore,  he  immediately  sent  or- 
ders to  remedy  this,  by  not  allowing  the 
shawls  to  enter  Umritsur. — EngUshman. 

Rajah  Golab  Sing,  of  Jummoo,  has  at 
last  sent  his  son  with  a  reinforcement  in 
aid  of  Zaruour  Sing,  who  has  taken  up 
his  quarters  on  the  mountain  of  Secun- 
dria,  with  15,000  horse  and  foot,  and  where 
be  has  been  joined  by  the  rajah's  son. 
The  rajjah  of  Ludakh,  on  being  apprized 
of  this  junction,  caused  the  passes  to  be 
completely  blocked  up.  On  seeing  this, 
Zuniour  Sing,  alarmed,  applied  to  Rajah 
Joy  Sing,  of  Muhulmoonee,for  assistance, 
who  put  him  in  a  condition  to  meet  his 


enemy  in  the  field.  The  rajah  of  Lu- 
dakh, in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of 
Yarkhund  and  Thibet,  combated  the 
troops  of  the  Sing  and  routed  them  com- 
pletely, after  having  killed  a  number  of 
them  and  wrested  their  arms.  The  van- 
quished have  again  taken  shelter  at  the  be- 
forementioned  mountain  ;  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  third  combat.— •/onit  Jehan' 
ah. 


Hyderabad. — By  recent  Ukbars,  it  ap- 
pears that  Rajah  Chundoo  Loll  commands 
every  thing,  and  carries  the  day  on  his 
palm.  The  Nawab  Asif  Jah  is  a  mere 
tool  in  his  hands.  A  Rohilla  Patau,  in 
the  service  of  Seraj  Doulah,  the  nominal 
minister,  having  had  large  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  him,  tried  every  possible  means 
for  the  recovery  of  the  same,  in  an  ami- 
cable manner ;  but  seeing  no  possibility 
of  getting  it,  he  has  had  recourse  to  the 
last  alternative  of  sitting  Dhuma^  with 
a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Seraj  Dowlah's  residence,  op- 
posing the  ingress  and  egress  of  every 
body.  Seeing  this,  his  master  promised 
to  pay  off  his  arrears  by  a  certain  day ; 
upon  which  the  Patau  was  pacified.  But 
DO  sooner  had  he  left  his  post,  than  it  was 
occuped  by  a  considerable  number  of  tai- 
lors, who  made  a  hideous  outcry  in  de- 
manding the  arrears  of  their  wages.  The 
Nawab  Asif  Jah,  on  hearing  this,  eaid,  in 
an  air  of  contempt,  '  what !  does  Seraj 
Dowlah  not  keep  sufficient  money  in  his 
purse  so  as  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  tai- 
lors ?• 

Intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  na- 
wab that  the  moon-fiu:ed  ladies  of  Mug- 
feruth  Manzil,  being  considerably  in  ar- 
rears, had  formed  the  resolution  of  break- 
ing through  the  zenanahs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personally  representing  their 
grievances  to  the  **  Huzzoor  Blwnd  Eek- 
ball.**  In  order  to  avert  this  disgrace, 
the  nawaub  directed  their  arrears  to  be 
forthwith  discharged,  with  an  injunction 
that  the  entrance  leading  to  the  ladies' 
apartments  might  be  entirely  blocked  up, 
so  as  never  to  admit  of  their  coming  out 
upon  any  future  occasion,  when  they  may 
be  so  inclined. 

The  state  of  the  Hyderabad  police  is 
still  in  as  bad  state  as  ever,  and  scarcely 
a  day  passes  but  what  brings  the  intelli- 
gence of  some  robberies  and  murders. 

Ulwar. — The  rajah  of  this  principality, 
Buxhee  Sing,  being  excessively  fond  of 
the  society  of  young  females  and  musi- 
cians, has  entirely  abstracted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  administration  of  state 
affairs ;  consequently,  the  zemindars  have 
began  to  take  advantage  of  the  same,  in 
refractorily  withholding  the  payment  of 
their  stipulated  revenues,  which  circum- 
stance has  reduced  Baney  Sing  to  the 
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utmost  distress  and  want.  Seeing  thi» 
state  of  aflUrs,  Suntram,  a  wealthy  banker 
of  Ulwar,  submitted  a  proposition  to  the 
rajah,  that  if  he  would  give  him  the  farm 
of  his  territories,  he  was  willing  to  en- 
gage himself  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  ci\ril  and  military  department,  as  well 
as  every  other  miscellaneous  expense; 
and  moreover  he  would  let  his  rajahsbip 
have  eighty  thousand  rupees  for  his  privy 
purse  per  annum.  The  rajah  raptu- 
rously embraced  the  proposition,  con- 
ceiving it  a  ver^  advantageous  one  for 
himself,  as  it  relieved  him  from  the  trou- 
ble, anxiety,  and  vexation  of  government, 
and  consigned  his  territories  to  the  charge 
of  the  former  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  immersed  himself  tlie  more  deeply 
into  the  pleasures  of  the  seraglio. 


deeply 
— Eng' 


Hetat.'^-By  the  latest  Ukbars,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Persian  prince,  Kye  Khus- 
ru  M eerza,  has  removed  his  camp  in  the 
vicinity  of  Herat;  and  that  Comran 
Shaht  conceiving  peace  and  tranquillity 
more  conducive  to  his  true  interests  and 
wel&re  than  hostility,  took  upon  himself 
the  rather  humiliating  task  of  waiting 
upon  the  Persian  Shazadah  in  his  own 
camp,  who  is  said  to  have  received  the 
ruler  of  Herat  with  great  attention ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  actually  rose  from  his 
musnud  on  the  approach  of  the  Herat 
prince,  and  embraced  him,  making  him 
sit  down  on  the  same  musnud  with  him- 
self. Comran  Shah,  after  passing  a  long 
interval  in  the  company  of  the  Persian 
princCf  took  leave,  and,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  his  capital,  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  to  Seistan,  and  upon  his  arrival 
at  that  principality,  he  sent  for  Ally 
Khan,  the  son  of  the  ruler,  and  Mohu- 
med  Saleh,  the  governor  of  the  fort  of 
Lash,  under  the  plea  of  some  important 
business,  and  upon  their  complying  with 
his  message,  he  shewed  them  every 
kingly  &vour  and  indulgence  by  investing 
them  with  splendid  honorary  dresses, 
which  lulled  these  simple  and  unsuspect- 
ing sirdars  into  a  perfiect  confidence  of 
personal  safety,  and  they  therefore  hesi- 
tated not  to  pass  the  night  in  the  camp 
of  the  shah ;  but,  in  the  morning,  they 
found  themselves  delivered  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  kuzzulbash,  enchained  on 
the  leg,  and  halters  put  round  their  necks 
for  the  purpose  of  conve3ring  them  to 
Herat,  and  there  being  no  one  to  oppose 
the  treacherous  prince,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Seistan.  It  seems  to  be  the  de- 
termination of  the  perfidious  Comran  to 
possess  himself  of  the  forts  of  all  the 
neighbouring  minor  chiefs  in  this  nuinner, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Persian  Biree,  who 
is  said  to  have  promised  him  his  assist- 
ance in  the  time  of  need.  The  ruler  of 
Candahar,  on  being  apprized  of  this  trea- 


cherous deed  of  Comran,  became  ex- 
tremely agitated  and  alarmed,  and  has 
caused  his  fiamily,  with  all  the  valuable 
effects,  to  be  removed  to  Cnrshack,  the 
fort  of  which  is  undergoing  repairs. — 
Ibid. 

Cabvl.— One  of  the  Ukbars  from  this 
quarter,  dated  the  3d  of  September,  states 
tiiat  prodigious  numbers  of  Patans  are 
daily  coming  to  Cabul  from  Jullalabad 
and  Deyrah  Khyber,  with  the  design  of 
aiding  and  assisting  Dost  Mohamed  in 
his  projected  expedition  against  the  su- 
bah  of  Peshawur.  On  the  assemblage  of 
the  Patans,  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sands, they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  the  head 
of  the  Khan  clan,  and  were  introduced 
to  him  by  Attah  Khan,  who  had  pre- 
viously invited  all  the  principal  chiefs  of 
Cabul  to  be  present  at  this  grand  meet- 
ing. Dost  Mohamed,  seeing  that  the 
Patans  were  extremely  eager  to  eng^e 
with  the  Seiks,  received  them  with  very 
great  kindness,  and  held  out  to  them 
promises  of  great  wealth  and  renown, 
and  the  Patans,  in  their  turn,  declared 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  Mohamedanism,  and  further 
assured  the  sirdar*  that  since  the  period 
the  subah  of  Peshawur  has  been  pos- 
sessed and  governed  by  the  Seiks,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  great  distress  and 
mortifications.  This  address  of  the  Pa- 
tans  tended  so  much  to  impassion  Dost 
Mohamed,  as  to  induce  him  to  determine 
upon  sending  his  son,  A&al  Beg  Khan, 
with  15,000  horse,  and  a  much  lai^ger 
body  of  infantry,  against  Peshawur ;  as- 
suring the  Patans  that  he  will  follow  him- 
self with  reinforcements,  as  originally  re^ 
solved  on  by  him.  Mohamed  Afical  Beg 
is  to  encamp  his  troops  at  Jullalabad, 
where  the  father  has  promised  to  meet 
him  with  all  practicable  expedition.— 
Ibid. 

Peshawur. — A  qwuid,  or  messenger, 
having  lately  arrived  at  Ludianah,  repre- 
sented that)  from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  cold  season  at  thatsoobah, 
the  Patans  have  been  occasioning  great 
annoyances  to  the  Seiks  on  their  nocturnal 
depredations.  Almost  every  night  these 
marauders  commit  thefts  in  the  camp  of 
the  Seiks ;  and  these  miscreants  are  ao 
very  skilful  in  the  art  of  stealing,  that  the 
poor  Seiks  find  it  most  difficult  even  to 
preserve  their  turbans  from  the  plunder 
of  these  night  robbers,  notwithstanding 
every  possible  precautionary  measure 
adopted  by  the  skilfiil  General  Ventura: 
but  with  all  his  efforts  and  exertions,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
predatory  visits  of  these  wretches,  and 
really  conceives  himself  to  be  involved  in 
serious  misfortunes  in  having  the  govem- 
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roent  of  Pesbawiur  bestowed  on  him.  The 
Fktsn  zemindars  of  this  province  are  so 
much  lost  to  all  feelings  of  honour  and 
integrity,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
come  before  Gen.  Ventura  in  the  day- 
time, and  make  most  solemn  assevera- 
tioDs  of  allegiance  and  submission,  while, 
in  the  ni^U,  they  barefacedly  send  in 
their  partizans  to  rob  the  Seiks;  and 
these  zemindars  are  so  fiill  of  duplicity 
and  deceit,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
vigilance  and  penetration  of  Geo.  Ven- 
tura, he  has  been  more  than  once  imposed 
upon  by  these  miscreants,  in  conferring 
khelats  on  them,  believing  them  to  be 
fiuthful  subjects  of  the  state.— T&idL 

THE  8UEA0GEES  AND  VISHNOVEES. 

An  official  correspondence  has  been 
published  concemmg  the  dispute  between 
the  Suraogees  and  Vishnovees,  two  sects 
of  Hindoos,  in  Hatrass.  The  former  are 
a  class  of  Sikhs. 

Mr.  £.  F.  Tytler,  joint  magistrate  of 
Ally  Ghur,  writes  (24ih  Nov.  1834)  to 
Mr.  R.  B.  Boddam,  the  commissioner  of 
circuit  at  Agra,  reporting  his  proceedings 
in  respect  to  the  dispute,  which  took 
place  in  the  Hatrass  bazaar,  observes 
that  the  cause  originated  in  the  attempt 
of  the  Suraogees  to  lead  out  in  procession 
the  image  of  Panisnath,  within  the  town, 
such  exposure  of  the  idol  (which  had  been 
confined  to  the  temple  by  order  of  the 
magistrate)  being  offensive  to  the  other 
sect.  Mr.  Tytler  says,  that  he  could  see 
no  satis&ctory  reason  for  the  image  being 
thus  confined  to  the  temple,  merely  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  a  few  individuals, 
and,  therefore,  passed  his  final  order  that 
it  should  be  allowed  egress,  directing  in 
person  (conformably  to  previous  orders  of 
the  Nizamut  Adawlut)  that,  to  prevent 
disturbance,  the  procession  should  be 
confined  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  bazaar. 
This  decision,  however,  he  says,  was  op- 
posed by  tiie  Vishnovees,  "  whose  paity 
spirit  runs  so  high,  that,  while  they  tole- 
rate all  other  Hindoo  processions,  and 
that  of  the  Mahomedan  tazteas^  yet  are 
most  violently  opposed  to  the  religious 
practices  of  the  Suraogees.  Not  that 
their  objections  are  reasonable;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  opposed  to  the  usages 
of  the  country,  and  to  that  system  of 
tolerance  that  idl  sects  should,  I  conceive, 
accord  to  others  of  a  diflierent  persuasion. 
In  a  word,  the  Vishnovees  of  Hatrass  are 
a  most  troublesome  set ;  they  treat  with 
contempt  every  order  of  this  court,  and 
are  not  to  be  satisfied  unless  they  are 
allowed  uncontrollable  and  unlimited 
power  in  the  Hatrass  town  and  bazaar.'* 
He  concludes  with  expressing  his  opinion, 
"  that  some  decided  measures  should  be 
at  once  adopted  to  bring  the  several  trou- 
blesome characters  to  a  proper  under- 
standing;   I  have  therefore  siunmoned 


them  to  Ally  Ghur,  where  I  shall  take 
security  for  their  good  conduct,  and  the 
keeping  the  peace.*' 

Mr.  Boulderson,  the  officiating  com- 
missioner (Dec.  6,  1834)  declares,  that 
the  orders  issued  by  Mr.  Tytler  are  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  issued  by  the  late 
commissioner,  and  as  such  proceedings 
are  very  irregular,  he  requests  the  offi- 
ciadng  magistrate  (Mr.  Davidson)  to  re- 
voke the  orders  issued  by  the  acting  joint 
magistrate,  and  enforce  those  of  the  com- 
missioner. 

On  the  31st,  however,  Mr.  Boulderson 
writes  again  to  Mr.  Davidson,  stating 
that  the  question  of  the  dispute  between 
the  sects  having  been  again  submitted, 
with  Mr.  Tytler's  letter,  to  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut,  the  orders  of  the  late  commis- 
sioner, which  appear  to  have  been  issued 
under  a  misapprehension,  have  been 
altered.  He  adds:  "  Were  the  dispute 
to  be  decided  by  strict  justice,  the  Surao- 
gees should  have  full  liberty  to  parade 
their  idol  when  and  where  they  pleased ; 
but  probably  all  purposes  may  be  an- 
swered— the  dispute  set  at  rest,  by  allow- 
ing liberty  to  the  extent  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Tytler's  letter,  and  I  request  the 
&vour  of  your  carrying  that  gentleman's 
views  into  effect." 

Mr.  Davidson  deputed  Mr.  A.  U.  C. 
Plowden,  the  officiating  magistrate,  to 
make  arrangements  for  securing  the  public 
peace  on  the  day  of  the  procession  (11th 
February  1835),  with  a  force  of  200  sepoys, 
under  Capt  McQueen. 

Mr.  Plowden,  accordingly,  undertook 
all  the  precautions  he  considered  neces- 
sary and  practicable,  and  the  result  is 
stated  by  him  in  his  report,  dated  the  day 
after  the  affair : 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  yesterday  being  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  image  of  the  Suraogees  to 
make  its  egress  out  of  the  town,  I  pro- 
ceeded down  at  day-break  to  the  city, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  45tli  and  32d 
N.  I.  under  Capt  McQueen.  On  our 
arrival  there,  we  barricaded  the  different 
entrances  leading  into  the  main  street 
through  which  the  procession  had  to  pass, 
and  placed  parties  of  sepoys  not  only  at 
the  barricades  but  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses;  precautions  were  also  taken  to 
barricade  the  street,  in  which  the  temple 
of  the  Suraogees  was  situated,  by  pUicing 
a  couple  of  hackeries  with  a  party  of  the 
police  at  the  top  of  the  lane,  and  twenty 
sepoys  at  the  bottom.  The  people  9^ 
peared  to  be  very  peaceably  inclined  until 
the  doohf  approached,  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  image  out  of  the  town,  when  they 
commenced  throwing  bricks  and  setting 
fire  to  the  choppers  of  their  own  houses. 
Upon  seeing  that  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  do  all  the  mischief  that  laid  in 
their  power,  and  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
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remonstrances,  I  requested  Capt.  Mc- 
Queen to  act  as  he  might  think  proper, 
when  he  immediately  cleared  the  street 
with  a  party  of  sepoys.  Whilst  we  were 
preserving  peace  in  the  main  street,  inti- 
mation was  brought  us  that  tlie  temple  of 
the  Suraogees  was  set  on  fire.  We  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  to  the  spot,  where  we 
succeeded  in  seizing  four  men  occupied 
inside  the  temple  in  plundering  and  pol- 
luting the  idol,  two  of  whom  afterwards 
unfortunately  escaped.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  had  Dowlutt  Ram  and 
bis  party  used  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve order,  that  no  breach  of  the  peace 
would  have  taken  place." 

Dowlutt  Ram,  here  mentioned,  is  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Visbnovees, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Tytler,  with  his  con- 
federates, as  *'  the  most  troublesome  class 
in  the  Ally  Ghurdivison." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Davidson  to  Mr. 
Boulderson,  dated  I4th  February,  enters 
into  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  a£fiurs.  He 
states,  that  the  Suraogees  had  been  in- 
duced to  concede  to  the  other  party  that 
their  image  should  be  conveyed  in  a 
palkee  bnstead  of  a  ratht  or  carriage,  unat- 
tended with  tom>toms,  and  that  this  ar- 
rangement  appeared  to  satisfy  both  par- 
ties. When  the  palkee  was  traversing 
the  narrow  streets,  towards  Che  temple,  a 
crowd  suddenly  collected,  to  the  number 
of  about  400,  who  had  been  concealed  in 
their  houses  or  compounds,  who  set  fire  to 
the  chopperSy  whilst  the  military  were 
pelted  with  brickbats  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  Suraogees,  alarmed, 
dared  not  take  their  image  from  the  tem- 
ple. The  deputy  collector,  having  left 
the  spot,  a  number  of  men,  till  then  in 
concealment,  let  themselves  down  from 
the  houses  opposite  to  the  temple,  and 
set  fire  to  the  chopper  which  covered  it ; 
this  frightened  the  horses  of  the  sowars, 
who  were  guarding  the  upper  entrance  of 
the  lane;  the  crowd  at  that  end  then 
either  removed  or  clambered  over  the 
hackery  barricades,  destroyed  the  palkee, 
beat  the  attendant  Suraogees,  and  entered 
and  plundered  the  temple,  the  roof  of 
which  fiell  in  when  the  raiftera  which  sup- 
ported it  were  burnt-  No  life  was  lost 
nor  serious  injury  sustained^  nor  property 
destroyed,  save  what  was  in  the  temple. 
There  was  no  serious  affray ;  the  crowd 
in  the  street  did  not  attack  the  sepoys, 
nor  were  there  above  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals  who  appeared  to  have  arms,  though 
some  sticks  were  observable.  **  The 
whole,  however,*'  he  says,  **  was  evidently 
a  concerted  plan  of  the  opposing  Vish- 
novee  party  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the 
palkee  and  Suraogees'  image,  and  the 
criminality  of  the  influential  men  of  that 
party  is  not  the  less,  that  their  measures 
did  not  result  in  bloodshed.  In  further 
evidence  of  violent  intention  on  the  part 
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of  the  Vishnovees,  1  have  to  state  thatt 
the  night  before  the  intended  processiom 
the  zemindars  and  villagers  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  to  the  number  of  some 
thousands,  assembled  close  to  the  town 
with  their  bullocks,  intended,  it  is  said,  to 
be  introduced  into  the  streets  to  create 
confusion.  As  it  appeared  to  me,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  leading  cha- 
racters among  the  Vishnovee  party  had 
acted  throughout  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  terms  of  the  recognizance  which  I 
had  taken  from  them  on  the  17th  Decem- 
ber, I  deemed  the  same  to  be  forfeited, 
and  have  accordingly  called  on  the  parties 
to  pay  into  court  the  respective  amounts, 
viz.  5,000  rupees  each,  from  Dowlutt 
Ram,  Sookbanund,  ChoonnyloU  and  Per- 
manund.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
wealthy  men  of  this  party  had  determined 
to  go  to  any  cost  in  gaining  their  object 
against  the  Suraogees,  and  I  consider 
them  justly  liable  to  suffer  the  above  pe- 
nalty." The  Suraogees  succeeded  in  car- 
rjring  out  their  idol  on  the  14th. 

The  opinion  of  the  Government  on  the ' 
affair  is  conveyed  in  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Agra,  dated  27th  February 
1835. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  in 
all  mattere  in  which  religious  prejudices 
are  concerned,  the  right  course  is  to  fol- 
low established  usage.  The  party  wbidi 
deviates  from  that,  becomes  the  cause  of 
any  disturbance  that  ensues :  in  this  view, 
he  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the 
local  officere  had  dissuaded  the  Surao- 
gees from  attempting  an^  innovation  con- 
trary to  the  known  feelings  of  the  Vish- 
novite  inhabitants  of  Hattrass.  Had  they 
done  so,  no  iigustice  would  have  been 
done  to  the  Suraogees,  and  the  Vishno- 
vites,  having  no  cause  of  complaint,  woukl 
have  made  no  opposition-  Instead  of 
this,  the  local  ofiScers  appear  to  have  en- 
couraged  and  supported  the  Suraogees  in 
the  performance  oif  a  ceremony,  in  a  man- 
ner never  before  performed  in  the  same 
place ;  and  thus  the  employment  of  a  mi- 
litary force  became  necessary  to  support 
the  order  which  the  magistrate  had 
given." 

THE  TRADE   OF  CABUL. 

The  hon.  the  Governor-general  of  India 
in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  direct  the 
following  paper,  describing  the  tnuie  of 
Cabul,  to  be  published  for  general  infbr- 
marion : 

Kat)ul,  the  capital  city  of  an  extensive 
kingdom,  is  not  only  the  centre  of  a  laii^ 
internal  trafllic,  but,  enjoying  eminent  ad- 
vantages of  locality,  ought  to  possess  the 
whole  of  the  carrying  trade  between  India 
and  Turkistan.  A  trade  has  ever  existed 
besween  Indiaand  Afghanistan,  the  latter 
deriving  from  the  former  a  variety  of  com* 
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modities  foreign  to  the  produce  of  its 
own  soil,  cliromte,  and  manufactures, 
while  she  has  little  to  return  beyond  fruits 
of  native  growth.  Afghanistan  is  depen- 
dant upon  India  for  articles  indispensable 
for  the  convenience  of  her  inhabitants* 
and  the  carrying  on  of  her  few  manufoc- 
tures,  as  fine  calicos,  indigo,  spices,  drugs, 
&c.  Of  late  years,  the  introduction  oif 
British  manufactured  goods,  as  fine  calicos, 
muslins,  chintzes,  shawls,  &c.,  has  pro- 
duced a  new  era  in  this  trade,  superseding, 
in  great  measure,  the  inferior  importations 
as  to  quality  from  India,  and  the  more 
expensive  fiibrics  from  Kashmir.  The 
consumption  of  these  manufactures  at 
Kabul*  although  extensive  and  increasing, 
will  from  causes  have  a  limit,  but  to  what 
extent  they  might  be  transmitted  to  the 
markets  of  Turkistim,  cannot  be  so  easily 
defined.  At  the  same  time  that  British 
manufactured  goods  have  found  their  way 
to  Kabul,  so  have  also  Russian,  and  what 
is  singular,  even  British  manufactured 
goods  may  be  found  at  Kabul  which  have 
been  imported  from  Bokhara. 

The  anarchy  reigning  in  Afghanistan 
for  a  long  period,  and  the  ambiguous  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  several  petty  govern- 
ments at  the  present  time  established  in 
it,  have  not  been  favounble  to  the  pro- 
secution of  its  commerce;  yet  it  would 
appear  that  during  the  last  few  years  the 
trade  of  Kabul  has  considerably  increas- 
ed, the  custom-house  of  Kabul,  under 
the  Suddozie  princes  being  farmed  for 
only  twenty-five  thousand  rupees  per  an- 
num,  and  that  of  Gliazni  for  only  seven 
thousand  rupees  per  annum,  whereas  the 
last  year  (183^)  tlie  former  was  farmed 
for  one  lac  and  forty  thousand  rupees, 
and  the  latter  for  eighty  thousand  rupees, 
— while  the  duties  levied  are  at  the  same 
rate :  viz.  a  chabalek,  (one  in  forty)  or  two 
and  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  With  re- 
spect to  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Kabul, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  six 
points  within  its  territories  where  duties 
on  merchandize  are  levied:  viz.  Kabul, 
Gbazni,  Bamian,  Charreekar,  Loghar,and 
Jalahibad.  The  transit  duties  at  these 
places  in  1834  were  farmed  as  follows  : 
Kabul.  £. 


1,40,000X4(0=56,00,000) 

Ghazni. 
80,000X40=32.00,000 

Bamian. 
50.000X40=20,00,000 

Charreekar. )  < 
10,000X40=  4,00,000^ 

Loghar. 
6,000X40=  2,40,000 

Jalalabad. 
12,000X40=  4,80,000 


466,666-h 
266,666+ 
166,666-f- 
33.333-H 
20,000 
,  40,000 
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This  table  only  correctly  shews  the 
amount  of  benefit  to  the  state,  derived 
from  direct  duties  on  merchandize,  as 
duties  are  levied  on  the  same  goods  fre- 
quently at  two  places,  as  at  Ghazni  a^ 
Kabul,  &c. ;  yet,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  formers  of  them  reap,  or  expect 
to  reap,  a  profit,  and  that  smuggling  to  a 
very  great  extent  prevails,  while  there  is 
a  constant  evasion  of  payment  of  duty, 
through  favour,  power,  or  other  circum- 
stances, the  calculation  that  the  trade  Of 
Kabul,  with  her  neighbours,  may  be  of 
the  value  of  one  million  sterling,  is  likely 
to  fall  short  of,  rather  than  to  exceed,  the 
truth.  Of  this  sum,  £200,000  will  be 
the  value  of  its  trade  with  Turkistan. 

The  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  establishment  of  British 
fiactories  at  Mithankot,  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  salutary  effect  in  increasing  the  extent 
and  facility  of  commercial  transactions 
between  India  and  Kabul,  and  of  inducing 
a  much  larger  consumption  of  British 
manufactured  goods  both  in  Kabul  and 
Turkistan.  Perhaps  no  spot  could  have 
been  selected  for  a  mart  on  the  Indus 
offering  equal  advantage  with  Mithankot, 
being  at  once  the  key  to  the  rivers  of  the 
Panjab,  and  the  point  nearly  at  which  the 
merchandize  of  India  is  at  the  present 
day  transmitted  to  Afghanistan  by  the 
medium  of  the  Lohani  merchants.  It 
was  no  trivial  point  gained,  that,  by  the 
selection,  a  great  portion  of  the  extended 
trade  will  be  confined  to  them,  as  the 
limited  trade  is  now.  Independently  of 
the  wisdom  of  causing  no  unnecessary 
innovation  in  the  established  usages  and 
practices  of  a  people,  the  commercial 
Lohani  tribes  may  be  expected  to  lend 
every  assistance  to  measures  which  de- 
crease their  labours  and  lengthened  jour- 
nejrs,  and  increase,  consequently,  their 
gams.  They  have  long  engrossed  the 
trade  between  Kabul  and  Multan,  and 
the  monopoly  was  and  is  due  to  their 
integrity,  valour,  and  industry.  No  other 
men  could  travel,  even  in  kaflas,  from 
Kabul  to  Darband.  The  Lobaiiis  pass 
vi  et  armisy  and  as  they  pay  no  duties  oil 
the  road,  and  the  camels  (the  beasts  of 
burthen  employed)  are  their  own  pro- 
perty, no  other  traders  can  afford  to  bring 
or  carry  merchandize  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
and  they  have,  therefore,  no  competitors, 
in  the  markets  they  frequent,  able  to 
undersell  them.  Moreover,  at  Kabul  and 
Ghazni,  on  account  of  being  Afghans,  and 
in  conformity  to  ancient  right  or  indul- 
gence, they  pay  duties  on  a  lower  scale 
than  other  individuals.  But  the  Lohanis, 
a  patient  and  persevering  class  of  men, 
accustomed  to  a  regular  routine  of  trade, 
are,  from  their  habits,  little  likely  to  em- 
bark in  any  new  speculations,  unless  en- 
couraged and  invited  to  do  so.  Their 
caution,  ami,  perhaps,  apathy,  cause  them 
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to  form  their  investments  of  siich  goods 
as  they  know  will  sell,  and  by  no  means 
of  such  as  may  sell— seeming  to  prefer  a 
certain,  but  small  profit,  to  a  larger,  but 
doubtful  one.  These  reasons,  I  appre- 
hend, account  for  the  non-appearance  of 
very  many  articles  of  British  and  Indian 
produce  and  manufactures  in  the  Kabul 
market,  while  many  articles  are  found 
there  brought  from  Russia,  via  Bokhara, 
which  might  be  procured  better  hi  quality, 
and  cheaper  in  price,  from  India. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  variety 
in  the  assortment  of  goods  at  Mithankot, 
will  of  course  be  the  facility  of  introducing 
and  disposing  of  them.  At  Qandahar. 
whose  commerce  is  very  short  of  that  of 
Kabul,  but  whose  merchants  generally 
proceed  to  Bombay,  where  there  is  no 
want  of  allurement  to  purchase  from  de- 
ficiency in  the  abundance,  variety,  and 
(display,  of  goods,  there  are  an  infinity  of 
articles  to  be  found,  which  are  in  vain 
sought  for  at  Kabul.  Of  the  commodities 
of  India,  and  manufoctures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  would  find  sale  in  Afghanistan 
^d  Turkistan,  the  former  are  well  known, 
and  would  remain  as  at  present,  the  de- 
mand being  only  increased,  as  spices, 
indigo,  muslin,  fine  sugar,  drugs,  &c., 
were  diminished  in  price  by  the  additional 
facilities  which  would  be  given  to  com- 
merce, but  of  the  latter,  a  great  variety 
of  new  articles  might  be  introduced. 
Chintzes,  fine  calicoes,  muslins,  shawls, 
&c.,  of  British  manu&cture,  have  now 
become  fieishionable,  and  investments  of 
broad  cloth,  velvet,  paper,  cutlery,  China 
ware,  gold  and  silver  lace,  gold  thread, 
buttons,  needles,  sewing  silks,  and  cotton 
thread ;  iron  bars,  copper,  tin,  brass,  and 
quicksilver,  iron  and  steel  wire,  looking 
glasses,  with  a  multitude  of  various  little 
articles,  conducive  to  comfort  and  con- 
venience, would  be  readily  disposed  of. 
It  is  singular,  that  not  a  sheet  of  English 
manufactured  writing-paper  can  be  found 
in  the  bazaar  of  Kabul,  while  Russian 
foolscap,  of  coarse  inferior  quality,  abounds, 
and  is  generally  employed  in  the  public 
departments. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  articles  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  exports  from  Russia  to  Bokhara, 
specifying  such  thereof  as  find  their  way 
to  Kabul. 

Broad  doth  re-exported  to  Kebul  In  large  quaii- 

titk*. 
Fine  linens  and  calicocB. 

Silk  good*  re-exported  to  Kabul  In  large  quantHkit. 
Velvets,  ditto,  ditto,  dittow 
Chlntses,  rarely  to  Kabul, 
dewing  thread  and  Silk. 
Gold  and  silver  lace  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Gold  and  silver  thread  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Needles,  re  exported  to  Kabul. 
Steel  and  Copper  wire  re-exported  to  KabuL 
Leather  of  Bulgar  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Paper  re-exported  to  Kabul. 
Chhia-ware  rarely  to  Kabul. 
OlasB-ware. 
Cutlery. 


Loaf  sugar,  very  rarely. 

Iron  In  bars. 

Steel  in  baia. 

Tin  in  plates. 

Copper  In  plates,  re-exported  to  Kabul. 

Brass  re-eicported  to  Kabul. 

Quicksilver  re-exported  to  Kabul. 

Cochineal  re-exported  toffKabui. 

Tea  re-exported  to  KabuL 

Honey. 

Wax,  white  and  yeltow. 

In  glancing  over  this  imperfect  list,  it 
will  be  obvious,  tliat  many  of  the  articles 
of  Russian  manu&cture,  most  largely  im- 
ported to  Kabul  via  Bokhara,  ou^t  to  be 
superseded  by  similar  ones  from  Bombaj. 
From  Orenbui^f,  the  point  whence  traffic 
between  Russia  and  Bokhara  is  princi- 
pally conducted,  there  are  sixty-two  camel 
or  kafla  marches,  and  from  Bokhara  to 
Kabul,  thirty-five  camel  or  kafla  marches, 
being  a  total  of  ninety- seven  camel  or 
kafla  marches,  independent  of  halts.  In 
the  distance  travelled,  duties  are  levied  at 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Muzzar,  Kbu- 
1am  Hybuk,  Qunduz,  Kahmerd,  Sobghan, 
Bamian  and  Kabul.  That  the  supplies 
fit)m  Bombay  to  Kabul  have  been  hitherto 
inadequate  for  the  wants  of  the  market, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  Afghan  mercbanU ;  that 
they  will  cease  to  be  so,  may  be  hoped 
from  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  conversion  of  Mithankot 
into  a  mart,  which  will  bid  fair  to  become 
a  second  Bombay  for  the  merchants  of 
these  countries. 

Broad  cloth,  Ui^ly  imported  from 
Bokhara,  is  a'regular  article  of  consump- 
tion at  Elabul,  being  used  for  the  chap- 
kuns,  kabahs,  sinabunds,  &c.  of  the  opu- 
lent, as  coverings  to  the  bolster-pipes  of 
the  military,  and  as  jackets  for  the  dis* 
ciplined  troops.  Dark  colours  are  geoe- 
rally  preferred,  but  blue,  scarlet,  and  drab, 
are  also  in  vogue,  and  fine  and  coarse 
qualities  are  alike  saleable. 

In  fine  linens  and  calicoes,  the  Russian 
fiibrics  are  unable  to  contend  with  British 
manufikctures  at  Kabul,  either  in  quality 
or  prk}e,  and  some  of  tlie  latter  evdn  find 
their  way  to  Bokhara.  Russian  chintzes 
are  esteemed  more  durable  than  British, 
as  being  of  coarser  texture,  but  with  less 
elegant  or  fast  colours,  and  although  oc- 
casionally brought  to  Kabul,  affbrd  no 
profit  to  induce  further  speculations. 

Silk  goods,  which  are  brought  to  Kabul 
firom  Bokhara,  of  Russian  manufiMiture, 
and  in  htrge  quantities,  would  appear  to 
have  every  chance  of  being  superseded  by 
better  and  cheaper  importations  from 
Mithankot  or  even  Bombay,  where  cer- 
tainly the  fabrics  of  Bengal  and  China,  if 
not  England,  must  be  abundant.  Amongst 
a  variety  of  modes  in  which  silk  goods  are 
consumed  at  Kabul,  permanent  ones  are 
in  the  under  garments  of  both  male  and 
female  inhabitants,  who  can  afford  it. 
The  colours  most  prized,  are  red,  blue. 
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and  yellow.  Silk  handkerchie£i  of  various 
colours,  and  even  black  ones,  would  pro- 
bably meet  a  ready  sale,  as  would  some 
articles  of  silk  hosiery,  as  socks,  and  even 
stockings.  Silk  gloves,  lace,  ribbons,  &c. 
might  not  be  expected  to  sell,  there  being 
no  use  or  idea  of  them.  Kabul  has  its 
own  silk  manufiictures,  introduced  some 
twenty-five  years  since,  by  ardzans  from 
Hant,  under  the  patronage  of  Shah 
Mahmud.  At  present,  there  are  eighty- 
eight  looms  in  employment,  each  of  which 
pays  an  annual  tax  to  the  state  of  twenty- 
three  rupees.  The  articles  manufactured 
are  plain  silks,  called  kanavaiz,  red,  yel- 
low, and  purple.  Durahee,  of  slighter 
texture,  less  width,  and  of  the  same 
colours.  Suja  khannee,  of  large  and  small 
width,  a  red  ground,  with  perpendicular 
white  lines.  Dushmals  or  handkerchiefs, 
black  and  red,  with  white  spots,  bound  by 
females  around  their  heads,  and  loonghees 
hummama,  or  for  the  bath.  Raw  and 
thrown  silks  are  imported  from  Bokhara, 
Qandahar,  and  Harat,  and  raw  silk  is 
procured  from  Tauhow,  the  districts  of 
the  Sufaid  Koh,  Koh  Daman,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kabul:  the  thrown 
flilk  of  Harat  is  preferred  to  that  of 
Bokhara,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Qanda- 
faar.  while  silk  thrown  at  Kabul,  from 
native  produce,  is  preferred  to  all  of  them. 

Velvets  and  satins,  of  Russian  manu- 
factiu^,  are  brought  from  Bokhara  to 
Kabul,  where  there  is  a  small,  but  regu- 
lar, consumption  :  velvets  being  em- 
ployed sometimes  for  kabahs,  and  to  cover 
saddles,  &c.  This  year,  the  battalion 
soldiers  were  furnished  with  caps  of  vel- 
Tet,  all  of  Russian  fabric.  For  kabans, 
black  velvet  is  most  in  request,  but  red 
and  green  are  also  used.  Satins  are  em- 
ployed sometimes  to  form  articles  of  dress, 
most  frequently  as  fiacings  and  trimmings. 

Sewing  threads  and  silks,  I  should 
suppose,  would  be  as  saleable  at  Kabul 
as  at  Bokhara,  but  I  have  never  before 
observed  any  of  Eiuropean  manufacture 
here.  They  are  brought  from  Bombay  to 
Hydarabad,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  shops 
there.  Gold  and  silver  lace  is  brought 
from  Bokhara  to  Kabul,  of  Russian  ma- 
nufacture, in  large  quantities;  they  are 
also  brought  from  India,  both  of  Indian 
and  British  manufacture.  The  quantity 
broughtfrom  Bokhara  exceeds  that  brought 
from  India. 

^  Steel  and  copper  wire,  very  largely  ex- 
ported from  Russia  to  Bokhara,  is  intro- 
duced at  Kabul.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
uses  or  extent  of  consumption  of  these 
articles,  but  the  former,  I  believe,  is  used 
for  musical  instruments.  Leather,  churm 
of  Bulgar,  is  brought  f^om  Bokhara  to 
Kabul,  of  Russian  preparation,  and  in 
large  quantities,  being  consumed  in  the 
construction  of  military  and  riding-coats, 
horse  furniture,  and  mattarrahs  or  flaskets, 


for  holding  water,  which  every  horseman 
considers  a  necessary  part  of  his  equip- 
ments. Leather  is  also  largely  prepared 
at  Kabul,  and  hides  are  imported  from 
Bajore,  Peshawr,  &c.  Paper,  of  Russian 
fabric,  is  brought  from  Bokhara  to  Kabul 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  is  much  in  de- 
mand. It  is  of  foolscap  size,  and  of  stout 
infierior  quality,  and  both  white  and  blue 
in  colour,  as  well  as  both  glazed  and  un- 
glazed.  The  blue  glazed  paper  is  pre>- 
ferred,  ung'azed  paper  being  even  sub- 
mitted  to  the  operation  of  glazing  at 
Kabul.  Quantities  of  Russian  paper, 
both  glazed  and  unglazed,  are  annually 
exported  fiDm  Kabul  to  Qandahar;  at 
the  latter  place  is  also  found  ordinary 
white  foolscap  (perhaps  brought  from 
Bombay),  but  which,  from  the  water- 
marks, would  appear  to  be  of  Portuguese 
fabric ;  the  same  article  is  also  plentiful 
at  Hydarabad,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  manu- 
foctured  at  Daman.  Paper  for  the  Kabul 
market  should  be  stout,  to  allow  facility 
of  erasure,  and  on  this  account,  and  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  ink  em- 
ployed, glazed  paper  is  most  prized, 
which  is  prepared  by  saturating  die  un- 
glazed fabric  in  a  composition  of  starch, 
and,  subsequently,  polishing  it.  No  duty 
is  paid  on  paper  at  Kabul. 

China-ware  is  sometimes  exported  from 
Bokhara  to  Kabul,  but  generally  of  ordi- 
nary Chinese  fabric.  It  is  also  in  a  cer- 
tain demand,  which  is  likely  to  increase 
from  the  growing  habit  of  tea-drinking, 
&c.  Articles  of  British  china-ware  are 
occasionally  seen,  but  they  have  been 
brought  (probably  from  Bombay)  rather 
as  presents  than  as  objects  for  sale.  In 
the  same  manner,  tea-trays  and  other  con- 
veniences are  found.  China-ware,  stone- 
ware, and  even  the  superior  kinds  of 
earthen- ware,  would  no  doubt,  find  a  sale 
at  Kabul,  if  the  charges  on  their  trans- 
mission from  Bombay  or  Mithankot  would 
allow  of  the  speculation  ;  but  the  articles 
should  be  of  a  solid  nature,  and  fitted  for 
the  uses  of  the  purchasers,  as  platen, 
dishes,  basins,  bowls,  tea-pots,  tea  cups, 
jugs,  &c.  China-ware,  as  well  as  being 
in  quest  for  use,  is  employed  for  orna- 
ment and  display,  every  room  in  a  respect- 
able house  having  its  shelves  furnished 
with  sets  of  basins,  bowls,  &c.  &c ,  and 
these  are  generally  of  the  coarse  fabric  of 
Kabul ;  China-ware  being  scarce,  and  too 
high  in  price.  The  earthen- ware  of  Kabul 
manufacture  is  very  indifferent,  although 
the  country  abounds  with  excellent  ma- 
terials. 

Glass-ware,  exported  from  Russia  to 
Bokhara,  is  not  brought  to  Kabul  for 
sale,  nor  is  any  of  British  manufacture  to 
be  found,  although  many  articles,  appli- 
cable to  ordinary  and  useful  purposes, 
would  probably  sell.  To  Hydarabad,  im- 
ports from  Bombay  are  in  a  greater  or 
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less  degree  made,  and  glass  decanters, 
with  drinking-glasses.  are  common  in  the 
shops.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
attempts  have  been  made,  generally  by 
Persians,  to  establish  a  glass- manufactory 
at  Kabul,  but  the  success  has  not  been 
complete  in  a  profitable  point  of  view. 
The  articles  fabricated  are  bottles,  drink- 
ing-glasses,  &c.  ;  the  glass  made  is  slight, 
and  not  very  clear,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
of  tolerable  quality. 

Cutlery,  of  Russian  manufacture,  ex- 
ported to  Bokhara,  is  not  brought  to 
Kabul,  nor  has  English  cutlery  ever  been 
a  subject  of  trade  there.  Hydarabad,  and 
also  Qandahar,  derive  many  articles  of 
cutlery  from  Bombay,  as  razoi's,  scissors, 
clasp-knives,  &c-,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
as  readily  sell  at  Kabul.  These  are  manu- 
factured at  Kabul  of  inferior  kinds  and 
of  more  esteemed  quality  at  Chahar  Bagh 
or  Lughman,  but  they  are  still  indifferent 
articles. 

Loaf  sugar,  largely  imported  from  Rus- 
tia  to  Bokhara,  is  rarely  brought  to  Ka- 
bul, where  are  manufiu;tures  of  a  coarse 
article  prepared  from  the  finer  raw  su- 
gars imported  from  India,  from  which 
also  sugar-candies  are  prepared.  In  the 
districts  west  of  Jalalabad,  as  Chahar 
Bagh  and  Balla  Bagh,  the  sugar-cane  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  products 
in  sugar  and  goor  to  a  large  amount  are 
disposed  of  at  Kabul ;  but  whether  from 
the  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  culti- 
vation, or  preparation  (more  probably 
the  latter)  both  the  cane  and  its  produce 
are  inferior  articles.  Sugars  also  find 
their  way  to  Kabul  from  Peshawr,  where 
the  pUmt  thrives  better,  or  is  cultivated 
with  more  attention,  and  the  products 
consequently  are  of  a  richer  and  finer 
grain  than  those  of  Jalababad.  The  su- 
gars of  India  are  exported  from  Kabul  to 
Bokhara  to  a  limited  extent,  but  no  Bri- 
tish loaf-sugar  has  ever  arrived  at  Kabul, 
and  the  experiment  remains  untried  wbe- 
ther  it  might  be  profitably  carried  to  Bok- 
hara, or  be  able  to  compete  with  that  of 
Russian  manufacture  at  that  city,  where, 
from  the  universal  habit  of  tea-drinking,  it 
is  in  general  demand  and  consumption. 
The  chances  are  in  its  favour  ;  but  cer- 
tainly*  were  the  communications  such  as 
they  might  and  ought  to  be,  between  In- 
dia and  Kabul  and  Turkistan,  the  latter, 
or  at  least  her  provinces  south  of  the 
Oxus,  ought  not  to  be  dependent  for 
saccharine  products  on  Russia. 

Iron  in  bars,  largely  exported  from 
Russia  to  Bokhara,  does  not  find  its  way 
to  Kabul,  nor  does  iron  of  British  pro- 
duce, although  exported  from  Bombay  to 
Kaldt  of  Bilochistan  and  Qandahar. 
Kabul  derives  its  iron  from  the  mines  of 
Bajore,  and  re-exports  it  to  'Airkistan, 
generally  in  the  form  of  horse-shoes,  lai^e 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  sent  over 


the  Hindu  Kosh  mountains  from  Char- 
reekar  of  Kohistan.  Iron  is  not  abun- 
dant at  Kabul,  and  high-priced,  one  and 
a  half  seer  of  unwrougfat  iron  selling  for 
the  current  rupee,  and  for  the  same  sam 
half  the  quantity  (three  cbamiks)  of 
wrought  iron. 

Steel  of  Russian  fabric  exported  to 
Bokhara  is  not  introduced  at  Kabul,  which, 
independently  of  her  own  manufactures, 
derives  supplies  of  Indian  steel  vid  Pe- 
shawr and  Multan,  and  British  steel  from 
Bombay  via  Qimdahar. 

Tin  plates  or  white  iron  is  hugely 
brougbjt  to  Bokhara  from  Russia,  but  not 
re-exported  thence  to  Kabul.  This  arti- 
cle is  exported  from  Bombay  to  Qanda- 
har, where  there  are  several  dokans  or 
shops  of  whitesmiths. 

Copper  in  plates  and  bars,  very  exten- 
sively exported  from  Russia  to  Bokhara, 
is  also  largely  exported  from  the  latter 
place  to  Kabul,  where  there  is  a  constant 
and  important  consumption  of  it,  for  the 
ordinary  household  utensils  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  copper  coinage  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  for  other  various  purposes. 
Copper  from  Bombay  is  largely  intro- 
duced into  Sindh,  Bilochistan,  and  more 
to  Qandahar.  Whether  it  might  be  pro- 
fitably brought  to  Kabul  will  be  best  de- 
termined  by  the  prices  obtained  for  it 
there.  New  unwrought  copper  is  retailed 
for  eight  rupees  the  seer  Kabul,  wrought 
or  feishioned  into  vessels  eleven  rupees 
Elahum,  broken  copper  purchased  by  the 
mint  at  seven  rupees  the  seer.  Nocwitb- 
standing  the  existence  of  copper  in  many 
of  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  and  Bi- 
lochistan, there  is  not  a  single  mine 
worked  in  them,  or  indeed  in  any  region 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates, 
the  Persians  deriving  their  copper  via 
Erzenim  from  Asia  Minor,  the  Uzbeks, 
and  partially  the  Afghans  from  Russia, 
while  Qandahar  and  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Sindh  and  Bilochistan  are  sup- 
plied from  Bombay. 

Brass,  exported  from  Russia  to  Bok- 
hara, is  sparingly  introduced  into  Kabul, 
where  there  is  a  limited  but  constant 
consumption  of  it  in  the  ornaments  of 
horse  furniture,  military  arms  and  equip- 
ments, bells  for  the  necks  of  camels, 
pestles,  mortars,  &c.,  &c.;  occasionally 
for  the  casting  of  guns.  Brass  utensils 
are  little  used  by  Mohammailans,  but 
largely  by  Hindus,  and  these  are  brought 
prepared  to  Kabul  from  the  Panjab. 

Quicksilver  is  exported  from  Russia  to 
Bokhara,  and  thence  to  Kabul,  and  is 
employed  to  plate  looking-glasses,  in  me- 
dicines, &c.;  its  consumption  is  but  li- 
mited, and  it  is  also  brought  from  India. 

Cochineal,  exported  from  Russia  to 
Bokhara,  is  brought  thence  to  Kabul, 
where  its  consumption  is  by  the  silk- 
dyers.     It  sells  for  seventy  rupees  Ka- 
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hum  the  maund  Tabrizre»  or  two  and 
a-balf  charruks  of  Kabul. 

Tea  it  exported  largely  from  Russia  to 
Bokhara,  of  a  kind  called  there  ''  koosh- 
booee  ;**  this  is  rarely  brou|;ht  to  Kabul, 
but  Huge  quantities  of  ordinary  kinds  of 
black  and  green  tea  are  brought  there  from 
Bokhara,  which  seem  to  be  imported 
from  China  via  Kokan  and  Yargand.  A 
«uperior  kind  of  tea  called  *'  Bankah'*  is 
sometimes  to  be  procured  at  Kabul,  but 
not  as  an  article  for  sale.  The  consimip- 
tion  of  tea  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
very  considerable  at  Kabul,  the  habit  of 
drinking  it  being  a  growing  one.  At  Qan- 
dabar  it  does  not  prevail*  and  tea.'  1  be- 
lieve, is  seldom  or  ever  carried  there  for 
sale.  As  a  beverage,  it  is  also  nearly  un- 
known in  Bilochistan  and  Sindb.  It  is 
considered  cheap  at  Kabul  at  six  rupees 
the  cbamik  or  one-fourth  of  a  seer. 

Honey  and  wax,  exported  largely  from 
Russia  to  Bokhara,  are  not  introduced  to 
Kabul,  which  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
excellent  qualities  of  these  articles  from 
its  native  hills,  as  those  of  Bungushi 
Kbonur,  and  the  Suiaid  Koh  range. 

The  trade  between  Russia  and  Bok- 
hara yields  to  the  government  of  the  lat- 
ter a  yearly  revenue  of  40,000  tillahs, 
collected  from  the  kaflas  passing  to 
and  firo.  As  khiraj  or  duty  is  levied  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  ad 
valorem^  the  whole  amount  of  the  trade 
will  not  be  less  than  1,600,000  tillahs,  or 
about  12,500,000  rupees,  a  large  excess 
to  the  amount  of  trade  between  Kabul 
and  Bokhara,  which  would  seem  to  be 
about  2,500,000  rupees. 

The  merchants  of  Kabul  have  many  of 
them  commercial  transactions  with  Russia 
itself,  and  their  agents  or  gomashtahs  are 
resklent  at  Orenberg  and  Astracan,  while 
their  intercourse  with  India  seems  to 
exist  rather  from  necessity  than  choice. 
The  reason  for  the  traffic  of  Kabul  inclin- 
ing towards  Russia  for  articles  of  Euro- 
pean fabric  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in 
the  remoteness  from  it  of  any  great  mart 
for  British  manufiu^tures  ;  Bombay,  until 
lately  the  nearest,  being  to  be  reached  by 
sea,  if  viA  Karachi  Bunder,  or  through 
countries  unknown  even  by  name  here, 
if  by  a  land  route  from  Hyderabad.  Sea 
voyages  are  generally  much  dreaded,  and 
a  journey  to  Bombay  is  seldom  perform- 
ed by  an  inhabitant  of  Kabul,  unless  as  a 
consequence  of  one  of  the  last  and  most 
desperate  acts  of  his  life,  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  It  may  also  in  part  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  comparative  facility  and  safety  of 
the  communications  between  Kabul  and 
Bokhara,  which,  excepting  one  or  two 
points,  are  tolerably  secure,  while  the 
rulers  of  the  intermediate  regions  are 
content  to  levy  moderate  badj  or  duty 
upon  merchandize,  the  governments  of 
Bokhara  being  in  this  respect  singularly 


lenient  and  liberal.  TAe  routes  between 
Kabul  and  India  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dreary  and  desolate  one  of  the  Gomul, 
impracticable  to  any  kafla  of  whatever 
strength ;  and  this  can  only  be  travelled 
by  the  Lohanis,  who  are  soldiers  as  well 
as  merchants.  But  these  being  also  a 
pastoral  community,  for  the  convenience 
of  their  flocks,  make  but  one  visit  to  In- 
dia during  the  year,  and  the  route  is 
closed,  except  at  the  periods  of  their 
passage  and  return.  The  Lohani,  bom 
and  nurtured  in  the  wilderness,  and  inured 
from  infancy  to  hardship  and  danger,  will 
encounter  from  custom  the  difficulties  of 
the  Gomul  route ;  but  the  merchant  of 
Kabul  shrinks  from  them,  and  the  route 
is  likely  ever  to  be  monopolized  by  the 
Lohanis,and  never  to  become  a  general  one 
for  the  merchants  of  KabuL  The  inter- 
course between  Kabul  and  India  would 
be  exceedingly  promoted  by  opening  the 
anciently  existing  high  road  from  Kabul 
to  Multan,  &c.  t;ta  Bungush  and  Bannu. 
This  route  is  very  considerably  shorter, 
leads  chiefly  through,  a  level  fertile,  and 
populous  country,  is  practicable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  no  doubt  could 
be  rendered  safe  were  the  governments  on 
the  Indus  and  of  Kabul  to  co-operate. 

The  tradere  of  Russia  appear  very  ac- 
curately to  study  the  wants  and  conve- 
nience of  the  people  with  whom  they  traf- 
fic, and  tOHuUpt  their  exports  according- 
ly. The  last  year  (183^),  a  species  of 
Russian  chintz  was  brought  as  an  experi- 
ment from  Bokhara  to  Kabul.  It  was  of 
an  extraordinary  breadth  and  of  a  novel 
pattern,  and  was  sold  for  three  rupees  the 
yard.  In  like  manner  was  brought  nan* 
kah,  or  linen  stamped  with  chintz  pat- 
terns ;  and  tlie  readiness  with  which  these 
articles  were  disposed  of,  will  probably  in- 
duce hunger  exports.  The  last  article  ia 
one  calculated  to  supplant  the  present 
large  importations  of  British  chintzes  or 
stamped  calicoes.  The  advantage  of  su- 
perior machinery  enabled  the  skilful  aitd 
enterprising  artisans  of  Great-Britain  to 
effect  a  memorable  revolution  in  the  com- 
merce of  Asia,  and  their  white  cottons 
and  printed  calicoes  have  nearly  driven 
from  its  markets  the  humbler  manuflEu:- 
tures  of  India.  Slight  cotton  fabrics 
are,  of  course,  eminently  calculated  for  so 
sultry  a  climate  as  that  of  India,  but  less 
so  perhaps  for  one  so  variable  in  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  Afghanistan.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, while  from  necessity  they  clothe 
themselves  in  calicoes,  will  naturally 
prefer  the  better  fabrics  of  Britain  ;  but 
if  they  were  offered  linens  of  equally  fine 
web  and  beauty  of  printed  patterns,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  would  be  selected.  It 
is  not  improbable  but  that,  sooner  or  later, 
manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  will  in 
sonie  measure  supersede  those  of  cotton 
for  general  use  in  Afghanistan. 
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I  shall  close  these  remarks,  which 
principally  turn  on  the  trade  between 
Russia  and  Kabul,  via  Bokhara,  by  ob- 
serving that  the  Russian  merchants  so 
nicely  study  the  wants  and  even  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  with  whom  they 
traffic,  that  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Kabul  are  to  be  seen  with  chupans  of 
nankah  on  their  backs,  actually  got  up 
and  sewn  at  Orenberg,  while  all  the  shops 
in  the  city  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
single  button  of  British  or  indeed  any 
other  manufiEicture,  when  one,  two,  three, 
or  more,  are  required  for  the  dress  of 
every  individual ;  as  substitutes  for  which, 
they  are  compelled  to  use  thread  simply 
twisted  into  a  spherical  shape. 

ZOOLOGY  OF  ASSAM. 

Compared  with  those  of  most  other 
jungly  countries,  there  is  scarcely  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  animals  of  Assam.  Wild 
elephants  are  plentiful,  and  move  in  large 
herds.  Great  numbers  are  caught  every 
year,  and  transported  to  other  countries ; 
but  the  speculation  is  very  precarious,  as 
many  of  them  die  before  they  are  domes- 
ticated. A  few  are  shot  in  their  wild 
state,  merely  for  their  ivory.  They  are 
frequently  very  dangerous,  and  many  of 
the  natives  are  annually  killed  by  them. 
The  rhinoceros  inhabits  the  densest  and 
most  retired  parts  of  the  country.  The 
young  ones  are  a  good  deal  looked  after, 
but  so  difficult  to  be  found,  that  a  party 
with  two  or  three  elephants  don't  succeed 
in  catching  above  one  or  two  in  a  season, 
and  these,  when  caught,  frequently  die  in 
the  nursing.  The  mode  of  taking  them 
IB  first  to  shoot  the  mother,  and  then  the 
calf  is  easily  secured.  Frequently  the 
mother,  in  her  d3nng  agonies,  lays  bold  of 
her  young  one  with  her  teeth,  and  lace- 
rates it  so  severely,  that  it  dies  of  its 
wounds.  In  those  books  of  natural  bis- 
tory,  of  which  I  am  in  possession,  the 
rhinoceroM  indicus  is  described  as  having 
no  canine  teeth ;  but  on  an  inspection  of  a 
Skull,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  two  very 
stout  canines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  two 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  upper 
jaw  was  so  incomplete,  that  I  could  de- 
termine nothing  respecting  their  existence 
in  it.  The  old  rhinoceroses  are  frequently 
killed  for  the  sake  of  their  horns  alone,  to 
which  the  natives  attach  a  great  deal  of 
sanctity ;  so  much  so,  that  the  general  be- 
lief is,  that  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of 
insuring  a  place  in  the  celestial  regions, 
than  to  be  tossed  to  death  on  the  horn  of 
a  rhinoceros.  These  horns  are  as  hard  as 
bone,  very  stout  and  broad  at  the  base, 
and  seldom  longer  than  eight  or  ten 
inches.  They  have  a  slight  curvature 
towards  the  forehead,  and  in  colour  are  as 
black  as  the  bufllalo's.  The  horn  is  not  a 
process  of  the  bone  of  the  nose,  but 
united  to  it  by  a  concave  surface,  to  as  to 
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admit  of  being  detached  by  maceration,  or 
by  a  severe  blow.  It  has  no  pith,  but  th« 
centre  is  a  little  more  cellular  than  the 
rest.  Considering  the  wild  and  seques- 
tered habit  of  these  animals,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  very  easily  they  arc  tamed. 
With  a  little  training,  a  young  one,  a  few 
months  after  being  caught,  may  be  turned 
loose  to  feed,  and  be  ridden  1^  children. 
They  contract  a  strong  affection  for  their 
keeper,  and  come  at  his  call,  and  follow 
his  steps  wherever  he  goes. 

Tigers,  leopards,  and  bears,  are  nume- 
rous, but  though  they  occasionally  carry 
off  a  bullock,  accidents  to  human  life  are 
rare.  There  is  a  reward  of  six  rupees  a- 
head  allowed  by  government  for  their  de- 
struction; certain  castes  adopt  this  at 
their  profession,  and  make  a  good  liveli- 
hood by  it  They  destroy  them  by  meaat 
of  poisoned  arrows.  Having  found  out  a 
recently  frequented  track,  they  fixa  ttrong 
bamboo  bow  (a  modification  of  the  cross 
bow)  horizontally,  upon  three  forked 
sticks,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and 
just  so  high  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
tiger's  shoulder.  The  bow  being  bent, 
and  the  poisoned  arrow  fixed,  a  string 
connected  with  the  trigger  is  carried  acroet 
the  path  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
arrow,  and  secured  to  a  peg.  The  tiger 
in  passing  along,  comes  in  contact  wfth 
this  string,  the  bow  is  instantly  let  off, 
and  the  arrow  is  lodged  in  his  breast.  S» 
very  active  is  this  poison  that  the  animal, 
though  not  otherwise  mortally  wounded, 
is  commonly  dead  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  place  where  he  was  struck. 

Wild  buflbloes  abound  in  all  parts  of 
Assam.  They  are  not  much  sought  for 
unless  by  some  classes  for  eating.  They 
are  too  fierce  and  formidable  to  be  robbed 
of  their  young  with  impunity;  and  as  they 
are  seldom  found  solitary  like  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  calves  could  not  be  secured 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  parent's  life. 
It  is  the  common  practice  to  breed  from 
the  wild  bufialos  ;  no  males  are  kept  by  the 
feeders :  the  tame  herd  is  driven  towards 
the  jungle,  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
wild  males,  who  continue  in  the  flock 
during  the  season. 

Of  all  the  animals  that  roam  the  forest, 
not  even  excepting  poisonous  serpents  and 
beasts  of  prey,  the  buffalo  is  the  most  for- 
midable, and  the  most  to  be  dreaded 
when  defenceless ;  and  more  inhabitants 
are  destroyed  by  his  gore  than  by  all  other 
animals  put  together.  Scarcely  a  month 
passes,  without  some  person  being  at- 
tacked in  this  district,  and  gored  to  death. 
A  man  was  lately  brought  in  to  me,  with 
the  whole  of  his  stomach  protruding 
through  a  small  wound  in  the  epigastric 
region,  llie  horn  had  entered  the  sto* 
mach,  and  a  small  hole  existed,  like  the 
mouth  of  a  purse,  into  which  I  could  in- 
troduce  my  finger.     He  bad  two  other 
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wounds  in  his  body,  both  of  which 
seemed  mere  scratches  ;  but  one  of  them 
entered  the  thorax,  and  the  other  the  ab- 
domen. He  had  been  gored  the  day 
before  I  saw  him,  and  been  conveyed 
from  a  distance  on  a  hurdle ;  but  with  all 
my  care,  he  died  next  morning.  The 
only  thing  remarkable  in  this  case  was  his 
living  so  long  with  wounds  in  such  vital 
parts. — India  Jour.  Med.  Science  for  Nov* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  GOVERNOR. 

The  Madras  papers  inform  us  that  Sir 
Frederick  Adam  left  that  presidency  for 
the  Nilgheihes,  on  the  25th  ult.  A  pro- 
ekunation  in  the  Fort  St.  George  Gazette, 
issued  upon  the  occasion  announces,  that 
••  the  administration  at  the  presidency  will, 
in  his  absence,  be  conducted  by  the  re* 
maining  members  of  the  government,  and 
that  all  official  correspondence  is  to  be 
carried  on  as  usual,  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  government  will  continue  to  be  passed 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor  in  Council.** 
We  are  particular  in  referring  to  this  no- 
tice, as  there  has  been  some  discussion, 
both  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  about  the 
propriety,  and  even  about  the  legality,  of 
a  governor  absenting  himself  from  the  seat 
of  his  government  for  purposes  other  than 
the  public  service,  and  continuing  to  per- 
form the  functions,  and  draw  the  salary  of 
bis  office,  during  such  absence.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  prolonged  residence  of  a 
governor  at  any  place  but  the  seat  of  tlie 
pubKc  offices,  must  be  attended  with  so 
much  inconvenience,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture to  allow  the  comfort  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  salua  poptdi  to  be  the  «u- 
prema  lex  in  this  case ;  and  whether 
authorised  or  not  by  the  strict  letter  of 
the  act,  we  should  conceive  that  the  con- 
trolling authorities  at  home  would  not 
foil  to  put  their  veto  upon  such  discretion- 
ary absences,  if  often  repeated,  although 
they  could  not  desire  altogether  to  deny 
their  governors  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  bills  for  the  renovation  of  their  health, 
when  enfeebled  by  the  labours  of  council 
at  a  sultry  presidency.  But  unless  the 
word  **  presidency"  be  interpreted  in  its 
most  restricted  sense,  we  do  not  find  in 
the  act  any  such  prohibition  as  some 
writers  have  assumed,  much  less  any  sti- 
pulation that  a  portion  of  the  salary  shall 
be  forfeited  during  the  governor's  absence. 

We  beard  of  a  scheme  some  time  ago  to 
remove  the  seat  of  government  from  Bom- 
bay  to  Poonah,  and  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  when  he  planned  his  first  visit  to 
Simlah,  actually  made  arrangements  for 
conducting  the  government  of  the  Bengal 
provinces  temporarily  at  that  place.     In- 
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deed,  in  a  great  measure,  he  did  conduct 
it  there.  His  lordship  has  since  pro- 
nounced judgment  against  the  existing 
seats  of  government  of  all  the  presidencies, 
and  we  may  therefore  expect,  if  he  obtain, 
and  for  any  time  hold,  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  that  some 
Utopian  scheme  will  be  suggested  by  that 
board  to  turn  things  upside  down  in  this 
matter,  and  give  us  all  those  benefits  of 
change, — change  foritself,*-which»  to  some 
few  tastes,  produces  a  pleasing  excitement, 
while  the  admiring  multitude  are  apt  to 
grumble  at  the  trouble  of  moving,  when 
they  find  themselves  comfortable  where 
they  are,  and  see  no  particular  advantages 
for  them  in  the  land  of  promise.  —  Gi/. 
Cowr.,  Dee,  7. 

CONVERSION  OF  A  BR  AM  IN. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  at  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  a  bramin  was  baptized  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Carver,  in  the  presence  of 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  other 
Hindoos ;  a  rare  circumstance  indeed. 
The  conversion  of  this  bramin  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  cate* 
chist  of  the  Wesleyan  Society.  The 
bramin  and  three  others  of  bis  own 
creed  set  out  from  a  village  in  Travan- 
core,  called  Trevandrum,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Cashee  (Be- 
nares). No  sooner  had  they  left  Tra- 
vancore  and  commenced  their  journey 
than  the  catechist  came  in  their  way, 
preaching  and  conversing  with  the  tra- 
vellers.  These  men  out  of  curiosity  lent 
their  ears  to  the  sayings  of  the  catechist, 
who,  after  the  conversation  was  over,  put 
into  their  hands  a  part  of  the  Gospel^ 
and  left  them  to  make  what  good  they 
could  with  it.  After  they  journeyed  for 
three  or  four  days  together,  one  of  them 
became  ill  and  died.  On  this  catastrophe, 
they  resolved  with  greater  diligence  to 
proceed  to  the  place  of  their  pilgrimage, 
and  one  manifested  an  anxious  desire  to 
know  the  Christian  religion,  and  he  there- 
fore persuaded  the  other  two  to  read  the 
book  he  had  with  him ;  but  they  abused 
him  for  his  folly,  and  went  their  own 
way.  The  man,  who  arrived  at  Madras 
a  few  months  ago,  put  himself  under 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Carver,  and  af- 
terwards hesitated  not  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  was  baptized.  This  is  the 
whole  statement  of  his  conversion.  We 
are  indeed,  astonished  at  this  brahmin's 
conduct,  and  to  find  that  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months  he  should  have  appre- 
ciated the  Christian  religion  more  than 
his  own. — Carnatic  Ckron*,  Dec.  2, 

COMPUNCTIOUS  visrriNGS. 

The  Fort  St.  George  Gazette  contains 
the  following  official  announcement  -. 

*•  Fort  St.  George,  Uth  December  1835. 
— The  accountant'  General  has  received 
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a  communication,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy :  *  Sir,  The  accompanying  fif- 
teen bank  notes,  amounting  to  4,500  ru- 
pees, are  sent  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  GoTemment  by  one  who  is  thankful 
for  the  means  of  making  restitution.*  " 

In  the  Gazette  of  the  19th  is  another 
similar  announcement  of  the  receipt  of 
10,000  rupees. 

SUICIDE  AMONGST  NATIVES. 

A  Hindu  correspondent  of  the  Cou- 
rier, with  reference  to  the  frequency  of 
suicides  by  natives,  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

"  In  Madras,  there  are.  I  doubt  not, 
lacs  of  souls,  say  half  Christians  and 
half  heathens,  and,  ever  since  the  Coro- 
ner's Department  was  established,  which 
perhaps  now  is  more  than  forty  years, 
was  it  ever  heard  that  a  Christian,  East- 
Indian,  or  Native,  ever  took  away  his 
own  life  wilfully;*  that  life  which  God 
gave  and  which  be  alone  has  a  right  to 
take  away?  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Hindoos  (heathens),  for  every  tri- 
vial thing,  make  away  with  their  lives, 
either  by  drowning  in  a  tank  or  well,  by 
banging,  or  cutting  their  throats,  or  by 
poisoning  themselves,  &c.  I  would  wish 
any  of  my  Hindoo  brethren  to  tell  me 
how  comes  this  difference,  that  Hindoos 
are  for  every  trivial  thing  ready  to  perpe- 
trate self-murder,  and  that  Christians, 
Native,  or  East- Indians,  for  worse  of- 
fence, shrink  from  such  a  crime.  I  would, 
therefore,  very  respectfully,  and  with 
great  submission,  recommend  to  the  le- 
gislative council  and  to  our*  present 
much  esteemed  Governor-general,  Sir  C. 
Metcal^  to  enact  a  law  to  the  effect  fol- 
lowing :  '*  That,  from  and  after  this  date, 
all  persons  committing  suicide,  either  by 
hanging,  drowning,  or  otherwise,  and 
it  be  proved  on  evidence  that  the  crime 
was  wilful — that  the  bodies  of  such  per- 
son be  not  given  over  to  the  ficunily  or  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  but  tliat  the  co- 
roner or  magistrates  shall,  in  all  such 
cases,  at  the  expense  of  government,  send 
such  carcasses  to  the  nearest  jungle,  there 
to  be  thrown  for  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest,  and  that  the  property  of 
such  deceased  persons,  either  of  land  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  confiscated  for  the 
use  of  the  crown.** 
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Sir  Ralph  Palmer  expressed  his  regret 
at  parting  with  a  society  from  which  he 
had  received  so  much  kindness;  but 
could  not  deny  that  this  regret  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  hope  and  pleasure 
of  returning  to  the  land  of  his  births 
where  he  might  superintend  in  retiremeDC 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  had 
always  looked  to  the  bright  side  of  life*a 
picture,  and  his  experience  liad  borne 
him  out  in  so  doing.  He  had  for  many 
years  enjoyed  happiness  here,  and  was 
now  returning  with  every  prospect  of 
happiness  to  his  own  family,  in  whose 
circle  death  had  not  made  a  single  va- 
cancy since  his  departure  from  England. 
Sir  Ralph  mentioned  the  choice  of  hU 
successor  as  the  most  prudent  tliat  could 
have  been  made.  He  reprobated  the 
scandal  vented  by  certain  periodicals 
against  the  Literary  Society ;  and  con- 
cluded by  praising  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Morris,  for  his  zeal,  talents,  and  dili- 
gence. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND  CASTES. 

M.  Navariah  Bramin  writes  thus  ta 
the  Standard.'  "  It  has  often  struck  roe, 
and  many  respectable  members  of  the 
Hindoo  class  have  also  suggested  to  nie» 
the  desirableness  of  putting  an  end  to  one 
of  the  most  disgusting  evils— the  distinc- 
tion of  the  right  hand  tmdleft  handeaMtee^ 
— which  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  and  good  under- 
standing of  the  whole  Hindoo  community. 
If  there  is  any  tangible  evidence  that  this 
division  has  its  existence  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  when  the  oa- 
dttmi,  &c.  were  written,  ic  would  be  &r 
from  my  intention  to  suggest  its  abo- 
lition ;  but,  from  history  and  unquestion- 
able tradition  (an  outline  of  which  I  have 
drawn  in  the  shape  of  a  memorandum, 
which  is  herewith  sent),  the  origin  is  traced 
to  discontented  persons ;  and  I  am  there- 
fore, particularly  solicitous  that  it  should 
receive  a  death-blow  by  one  concordant 
voice  from  the  whole  Hindoo  popula- 
tion. To  effect  this  most  devoutly  to-be» 
wished-for  consumomtion,  I  beg  to  pro- 
pose that  a  meeting  be  called  for  at  the 
Hindoo  Literary  Society,  or  elsewhere, 
to  consider  upon  the  matter,  so  as  to 
take  the  most  effectual  step  to  rend  it 
asunder." 


SIR  RALPH  PALMER. 

The  Literary  Society  gave  a  dinner,  on 
the  9th  December,  to  their  retiring  presi- 
dent, Sir  Ralph  Palmer ;  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Oliver  in  the  chair. 

After  dinner,  the  Chairman  proposed 

the  health  of  Sir  Ralph,  highly  eulogizing 

his  mildness,  aflability,  and  social  virtues. 

•  Surely  the  writer  wm  not  ignorant  of  a  re- 
markable Instance  of  suicide  t^  an  European 
holding  a  judicial  appointment. 


AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR. 

A  meeting  took  place  on  the  29th 
November  between  Capt.  J.  Smith,  of 
the  2d  Light  Cav.,  and  Capt.  C.  Tkiy- 
lor,  of  the  artillery,  arising  out  of  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  newspapers.  A  letter 
bearing  Capt.  T.'s  signature  having  ap- 
peared in  the  Madra»  Times^  which  Capt. 
S.  considered  to  couple  his  nanae  vnth 
dishonourable  proceedings,  sent  a  friend 
to  demand  an  apology,  or  a  meeting. 
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CTapt.  T.  offered  to  express  regret  if 
Capt  S.  would  disavow  the  authorsiiip 
of  certain  letters,  signed  "  Manly  Safe- 
guard/' making  attacks  upon  Capt.  Fryer, 
with  reference  to  his  recent  appointment, 
which  he  considered  wanton  and  disho- 
nourable. Lieut.  Thomson,  the  friend 
of  Capt  S.,  considered  that  this  demand 
was,  under  circumstances,  out  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Grant  then  tendered  from 
Capt.  Taylor  the  following : — '*  Although 
Capt.  Taylor  still  retains  his  opinion,  as 
expressed  in  the  letter  in  question,  of  the 
person  who  wrote  that  under  the  signa- 
siure  of  *  Manly  Safeguaid,*  and  con- 
siders all  the  epithets  used  to  that  person 
most  justly  applied ;  yet,  with  the  advice 
of  his  friend,  be  is  willing  to  admit  that 
he  was  not  justified  in  coupling  Capt. 
Smithes  name  with  the  dishonourable  and 
unmanly  conduct  which  he  reprobates ; 
with  this  admission,  Capt.  Taylor  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  regret  at  having 
60  used  Capt.  Smith's  name"  This  was 
refused  by  Lieut.  Thomson  as  insufli- 
cienr,  and  Mr.  Grant  was  informed  that 
nothing  short  of  an  apology,  witJiout  re- 
ference to  the  letter  of  **  Manly  Safe- 
riiard,"  could  possibly  be  received.  Capt. 
Taylor  having  refused  to  make  any  apo- 
logy, the  parties  met ;  when,  ^ft^r  an 
exchange  of  shots  ( Capt.  Taylor*s  pistol 
missing  fire),  the  seconds  considered  the 
shot  rendered  Capt.  Taylor's  expression 
of  regret  (again  repeated),  but  without  al- 
lusion to  the  letter  signed  "  Manly  Safe- 
guard,** sufificient  without  an  apology, 
and  the  parties  shook  hands. 

CAPT.  RICHARDSOK. 

We  learn  from  the  Madras  Times,  that 
there  id  a  prospect  of  Capt.  Richardson 
being  restored  to  the  appointment  of 
which  he  M-as  lately  deprived.  An  order 
to  that  effect  would,  we  feel  persuaded, 
give  much  satisfaction ;  but,  much  as  we 
might  feel  gratified  with  seeiug  such  an 
order  in  the  official  gazette,  we  incline 
to  think  Capt  U.  is  entitled  to  some- 
thing more  if  to  any  consideration  at  all ; 
his  conduct  has  been  represented  as  dis- 
graceful, at  least  that  we  infer  from  the 
letter  which  led  to  his  removal  being 
designated  "  a  misrepresentation  of  a 
digraceful  nature,*'  and,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  a  court-martial  only  is  compe- 
tent to  remove  or  confirm  the  reproach 
that  epithet  conveys. — Cour,,  Dec,  10. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

A  private  letter  from  Cochin  of  the 
25th  inst.,  states  that  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta had  been  indisposed  the  day  before, 
in  consequence  of  eif^ht  hours*  exposure 
to  the  sun  in  boats  and  palanquins,  going 
to  visit  the  Syrian  churches  in  the  vicinity 
of  Timpootra,  the  residence  of  the  Cochin 
rajah.     The  Hatrass  sailed  on  the  24tli 
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for  Choughuut,  for  which  place  die  bishop's 
party  were  about  to  embark,  proceeding  by 
Backwater,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Jth. 
There  was  full  service  morning  and  even- 
ing on  the  24.th,  when  about  fifty  persons 
were  confirmed.  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  add,  from  the  same  source,  that  bis 
lordship  had  quite  recovered  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  2^i\u^ Conservative,  Nov,  28. 

THE  MINT. 

We  understand  that  those  who  bi% 
likely  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
confidently  anticipate  that  the  Madras 
Mint  will  be  speedily  re-established.  It 
appears  that  a  very  considerable  rise  in 
the  value  of  the  cuiTent  coin  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  bazaars ;  and  as  this 
has  occurred  before  any  scarcity,  strictly 
so  speaking,  couM  have  been  felt,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  goveniment  should  at 
length  begui  to  doubt  whether  the  change 
will  not  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on 
tlie  revenues  of  the  country.  That  go- 
vernment, for  the  probable  saving  of  a 
few  thousand  rupees  only  annuall]^,  should 
have  incurred  even  the  risk  of  injuriously 
affecting  the  commercial  interests  of  Ma- 
dras, to  say  nothing  of  prejudicing  their 
own  interests,  is  hardly  to  be  believed. 
We  trust,  however,  that  they  will  endea- 
vour to  repair  the  injury  which  they  have 
already  indicted  as  speedily  as  possible; 
and  verify  the  old  proverb,  "  better  late 
than  never."— Jtfiir/.  Gaz,,  Dec,  12. 

THE  COORG  PRIZE  MONEY. 

Accounts  have  I>een  received  of  the 
warrant  for  the  distribution  of  the  Coorg 
prize-money  having  been  signed  on  the 
22d  of  June. — Sir  P.  Lindsay  receivea 
l-16th  of  the  whole  amount,  and  the 
other  officers  share  as  follows : — 

Colonds Rf.  25.000each. 

Lieut.  Colonels  „    15.1N»0  do. 

Majors  „    KMKM)  do. 

Captains    „      5,<H»0  do. 

Subalterns    „      2,600  do. 

The  distribution  will  take  place  almost 
immediately.—  Cour.,  Nov.  12. 

CASK  OF  SOOBROYAU  MOODELLY. 

Would  we  could  say  there  is  a  prospect 
of  Soobroyah's  trial  being  speedily  brought 
to  a  close ;  but  there  are  frequent  ad- 
journings  of  the  court,  arising  out  of  dif- 
ficulties and  sickness  of  members.  Ou 
the  court  opening,  on  tlie  17th  inst,  at 
certificate  of  ill-health  from  the  deputy 
judge-advocate-general  was  read,  which 
set  forth  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
resume  his  duties  for  bome  time,  and  in 
consequence,  the  court  was  closed  till 
further  orders.  This  is  the  third  or  foiuth, 
time  the  court  has  been  adjourned  since 
our  last  account  of  its  proceedings,  while 
Soobroyah  continues  all  the  time  under 
confinement,  and  may  so  continue,  if  the 
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form  of  trial  which  has  been  adopted  is 
persevered  in,  until  he  shall  be  worried 
out  of  life — when  there  are  other  courts 
by  which  he  could  be  tried,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  be  as  effectually  punished,  as  by 
a  court-martial,  and  without  the  delay 
which  attends  the  present  course. — Mad, 
Cour,,  Dec.  21. 
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General  Taylor  has  applied  for  rein- 
forcements. It  ifl  also  stated  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Russell  is  about  to  be  again  de- 
puted as  special  commissioner  to  the 
Northern  Circars. 


THE  GOOMSUR  RAJAH. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Goomsur  country. 

Col.  Hodgson's  field  force  advanced 
into  the  Goomsur  zemindary  on  the  .3d 
November,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town,  which  was  deserted.  Ensign 
Stuart,  who  was  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion, by  a  judicious  movement,  with  a 
small  party  of  his  men,  secured  the 
zemindar's  dewan.  The  force  was  at 
Goomsur  on  the  4th,  but  could  not  move, 
owing  to  the  weather,  until  the  8th,  when 
it  proceeded  towards  Coladah,  a  place 
reputed  to  be  strong  by  nature  and  art. 
Major  Low  was  detached  with  four  com- 
panies of  the  8th  to  take  possession,  as 
it  was  deserted.  Leaving  a  company 
under  Ensign  Yates,  to  keep  the  place 
and  protect  the  houses,  the  colonel  ad- 
vanced, on  the  I2th,  towards  Dugerpra- 
soud.  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  further 
in  the  hills,  the  last  tenable  position  of 
the  rajah's  to  the  westward,  and  on  the 
gi'ound  of  encampment  on  this  day.  he 
was  fired  upon  by  matchlock-men  from 
Uie  jungle  contiguous  to  the  camp.  A 
party  of  the  21st,  under  Capt.  Butler, 
drove  them  away,  without  loss.  The  rajah 
having,  by  this  act  of  aggression,  forfeited 
all  claim  to  further  indulgence,  he  ^vas 
declared  a  rebel,  and  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  zemindary. — Cour.^  Dec.  3. 

Col.  Hodgson  returned  from  bin  pur- 
suit of  the  rajah  on  the  18tb,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goomsur,  and  is  now 
encamped  in  an  open  plain,  at  Nougaum  : 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the 
rebels  on  both  days'  march,  and  hud  five 
more  men  wounded.  On  passing  Cola- 
dah, he  left  a  detachment  to  occupy  it, 
under  Lieut.  Taynton  of  the  8th,  who  set 
to  work  to  destroy  the  defences;  the 
enemy  did  not  allow  him  to  do  his  work 
quietly,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  fire, 
which  did  not,  however,  do  much  execu- 
tkm.  Taynton  succeeded  in  bringing  a 
howitier  to  bear  upon  a  party  collected 
behind  a  bamboo  dump  ~  several  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  it  hat  had 
the  eflfect  of  keeping  these  gentry  at  a 
more  respectful  distance.  The  place  was 
afterwards  evacuated,  for  the  irihabitants 
to  return.— TWrf.,  Dec.  7. 

It  is  stated  that  the  rajah  of  Goomsur 
has  fled  to  the  Nagpore  territories,  and 
that  his  chief-men  have  come  into  the 
English  camp.— -ilfai.  Go*.,  Dec,  1 2. 


SLAVE-TRADING  IN   KATTYWAR. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  insertion  to  a 
letter,  which  alluded  to  the  &ct  of  slaves 
being  an  article  of  extensive  traffic  in  the 
Kattywar  country,  and  we  have  now  been 
favoured  with  some  particulars  which  go 
to  prove  the  assertion,  and  the  further 
fact  of  the  matter  having  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  late  politioU  agent  in  that 
country. 

It  would  appear  that,  so  late  as  the  last 
monsoon,  instructions  had  been  given  by 
the  authority  then  at  Raj  cote  to  an  officer 
stationed  at  Porebunder«  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pore- 
bunder  authorities  with  regard  to  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  as  there  were  reasons  for  su8> 
pecting  that  a  great  many  of  tliose  poor 
wretches,  from  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Persian  Gulf,  had  been  or  were  about  to 
be  landed  at  that  port  for  the  purpose  of 
sale. — The  rana  of  Porebunder  and  his 
durbar  had  some  time  before  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  the  British  autho- 
rities, to  use  every  exertion  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  in  slaves ;  but,  as 
much  reliance  could  not  be  placed  in  a 
promise  which  was  made  more  firom  com- 
pulsion than  choice,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 
conduct.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  tempta- 
tions to  a  violation  of  their  engagements 
were  such  as  would  soften  the  scruples  of 
greater  casuists  than  they  profess  to  be. 
Dependant  as  they  are  in  a  great  measure 
on  tlie  little  trade  to  and  from  the  port  of 
Porebunder,  their  exchequer  was  verj 
likely  to  suffer  a  diminution  from  anf 
check  or  embargo  they  might  attempt 
to  place  on  the  vessels  entering  the  har- 
bour, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  any 
thing  like  a  rigid  search,  or  seizure  on 
finding,  would  have  frightened  the  ship- 
pers, and  induced  them  to  find  a  port 
elsewhere  for  the  landing  and  sale  of  their 
sooty  cargo.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how-) 
ever,  it  was  well  known  that  several 
slaves  had  been  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  ranee,  and  were  in  her  employ- 
ment, subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
gagement which  had  been  entered  into 
for  tlie  suppression  of  the  trade. — The 
officer  at  Porebunder,  with  a  zeal  which 
was  very  creditable  to  him,  on  receipt  of 
Mr.  Willoughby's  instructions,  adopted 
every  means  in  his  power  (those  means 
were  rather  limited,  and,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  were  represented  as  such)  to 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  trade  in  slaves 
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at  that  port,  or  at  any  other  within  his 
limits,  and  in  tlie  prosecution  of  this  very 
laudable  object,  he  discovered,  about  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  that  three  Arab 
boats  or  bungalows  had  arrived  at  Pore- 
bunder,  each  carrying,  as  a  portion  of  the 
trade,  a  number  of  slaves.  This  officer 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  the 
rana  and  his  advisers  on  the  subject  of 
the  importation  of  the  slaves.  They  ac- 
knowledged the  engagement  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  political  agent  at 
Rajcote,  and  immediately  volunteered  to 
seize  the  commanders  and  crews,  take 
charge  of  the  boats,  and  deliver  the  slaves 
to  the  officer,  to  be  kept  under  his  charge 
until  instructions  should  be  received  from 
R^cote  as  to  the  disposal  of  them. 
Search  was  immediately  made,  and  se- 
venty-four naked  half-famished  wretches 
were  found  stowed  away  in  chests,  boxes, 
and  in  otlier  places  of  concealment-  There 
were  forty-three  boys,  and  thirty-one 
girls,  all  of  them  of  about  the  age  of  ten 
years. — Bombay  Gaz.,  Dec,  16. 

THE   COOLIES. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Baroda — ''  The 
Coolies  are  disaffected  to  the  northward, 
and  again  busily  plying  at  the  trade  of 
their  ancestors,  and  it  seems  very  proba- 
ble that  a  strong  force  will  be  soon  re- 
quired  to  put  them  down.  The  troops 
in  Guzerat  have  suffered  so  severely  from 
sickness  this  year,  that  at  present  no  ad- 
dition could  be  easily  made  to  the  force 
which  marched  from  Baroda  last  Sep- 
tember>  under  command  of  Cap.  More, 
24th,  and  which  now  garrisons  Ahmed- 
nugur.  A  party  of  the  Auxiliary  Horse, 
under  Lieut.  Skinner,  9th  regt.,  have 
been  ordered  up  by  forced  marches  to 
assist  in  quelUii^  the  disturbance  there, 
arising  from  the  clamorous  demands  made 
by  a  large  body  of  Puttans  enlisted  in 
the  Joudpoor  country,  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  raja,  for  arrears  of  pay.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  vagabonds  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  town  by  the  raja's 
people,  and  that  another  detachment  of 
several  hundred  are  now  on  their  march 
down.  We  have  native  reports  here  of  a 
bloody  battle  having  been  fouj^ht  near 
Panora,  in  the  hills,  by  the  mercenaries 
emplojred  by  the  Pinora  and  Gorawa  tha- 
koors ;  about  fifty  of  the  Pinora  man's 
Mukranees  were  left  dead  in  the  valley, 
and  the  rest  fled.  Mr.  Erskine  has  taken 
up  his  appointment  as  resident  at  Baroda. 
•-^ Bombay  Gaz.^  Dec  2. 

NATIVE   SERVANTS. 

The  revenue  commissioner  deserves 
great  praise  for  having  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  natives  ut  Poona,  for  the  exomi- 
n.ition  of  all  candidates  for  situations  in 
the  revenue  department.     It  is  composed 
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at  present  of  Ballujee  Punt  Natoo.  tha 
dufturdar  of  the  revenue  commissioner, 
the  native  judge  of  Poona,  and  one  or 
two  others,  all  of  tliem  the  most  respect- 
able servants  of  Government,  and  men  of 
well-known  integrity.  Many  ad>'antage8 
to  the  public  service  are  likely  to  result 
from  the  scrutiny  which  the  committee 
will  exercise  upon  the  appointments  of 
carkoons  and  shekdars,  so  that  there 
would  remain  very  little  chance  of  those 
situations  being  given  to  persons  unfit  to 
hold  them.  It  has  also  been  directed 
that  the  present  carkoons  should  pass  an 
examination  before  this  committee,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  promoted  to  higher 
offices ;  and  instances  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  in  which  persons  have  resigned 
their  places  from  a  reluctance  to  appear 
before  this  body:  a  reluctance  which 
amounts  to  a  diffidence  in  their  own  abi- 
lities and  fitness.  This  has  created  a 
sensation  among  the  native  servants  of 
Government. — Durpun,  Nov.  20. 


At  about  two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  Saturday, 
a  loud  noise,  resembling  thunder,  was 
heard  in  the  fort,  which  proceeded  from 
the  king^s  house,  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of 
which  fell  in.  The  accident  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  remo\'al  of  some 
tiles  for  the  purpose  of  repair  at  the  lower 
part,  when  all  those  above  gave  way ;  the 
reapers  were  also  broken,  in  consequence 
of  which,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
tiles  went  through  between  the  rafters, 
but  no  further  than  the  first  ceiling,  the 
strong  beams  of  which  enabled  it  to  sup- 
port  the  weight.  The  inmates,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Governor  and  Lady  Hor- 
ton,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  took  refuge  by  flight  (those 
above-stairs  in  the  balconies,  and  those  be* 
low  in  the  gardens),  until  it  was  discovered 
they  might  return  in  safety.  The  broken 
materials  of  the  roof  were  immediately  re- 
moved, and  tarpaulings  spread  over. — 
Colombo  Observer^  Nov.  3. 


The  Christian  Obserrer  of  Calcutta,  for 
December,  has  some  veiy  interesting  in- 
telligence regarding  the  progress  of  Eng- 
lish  among  the  Burmese. 

Col.  Bumey,  the  British  resident  at 
Ava,  on  his  recent  return  from  Calcutta 
to  Ava,  took  with  him  a  lithographic 
press,  from  which,  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  he  took  off  impres- 
sions of  printing  and  writing.  Their  atten* 
tion  was  thus  excited,  and,  inconsequence. 
Col.  B.  was  requested  to  procure  a  press 
fur  the  late  woongee  (a  man,  in  most 
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respects,  very  superior  to  his  country- 
men), and  had  no  doubt  but  that  when  he 
reached  Ava  (which  he  has  done  ere  now), 
he  should  receive  similar  orders  from  other 
noblemen.  Col.  Burney  is  also  a  friend 
to  the  introduction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  far  as  practicable;  and  with 
this  view,  made  arrangements,  on  his  late 
visit  to  Calcutta,  for  the  publication  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  in  English  and  Bur- 
mese, originally  commenced  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Price,  and  completed  by  the 
prince  of  Mekra  (the  king's  uncle),  and 
Mr.  Lane,  an  intelligent  merchant  at  Ava. 
When  published,  the  work  will  give  great 
facilities  to  the  higher  class  of  Burmans 
to  acquire  our  language,  of  which,  from 
their  growing  conviction  that  in  scientific 
acquirements,  as  well  as  in  warlike 
prowess,  the  British  are  superior  to  them, 
mHny  will  avail  themselves.  Mr.  Blun- 
dell,  the  commissioner  in  the  Tenasserim 
provinces,  is  ardent  for  the  diffusion  of 
English.  The  Supreme  Government  hav- 
ing placed  a  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  he  has 
determined  upon  the  establishment  of 
English  schools  at  Moulmein,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergui.  The  school  at  Moulmein  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennet,  of  the  American  mission. 
It  contained  100  children  of  various  castes 
and  countries.  The  first  class  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  arithmetic  and 
geography,  and  are  also  taught  grammar, 
the  use  of  the  globes,  and  English  com- 
position. The  chief  difficulty  consists  iu 
getting  the  children  to  speak  English. 
The  language  of  the  country  is  not  neg- 
lected. The  interest  which  the  natives 
have  manifested  as  regards  the  education 
of  their  children  in  European  science,  is 
much  greater  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Mrs.  Bennet  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  people  to  send 
their  females  to  school. 


The  barque  PyramuSt  Capt  Weller,  ar- 
rived here  on  the  13th  inst.  from  Siam, 
bringing  advices  from  Bangkok  down  to 
the  25th  ult.  The  disputes  with  Cochin 
China  were  still  pending,  and  the  Siamese 
were  busy  preparing  for  war.  A  small 
brig  of  war  of  aliout  200  tons,  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  young  Siamese  noble- 
man at  Chentaboon,  a  small  port  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Meinam,  had  just  arrived 
at  Bangkok,  and  we  understand  that,  in 
point  of  model  and  workmanship,  she 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  builder.  Tliis 
vessel,  it  seems,  is  to  be  employed  against 
the  Cochin  Chinese,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, his  Siamese  majesty  considers  him- 
self unequal  to  cope  by  tea,  and  is  very 
anxious  that  the  English  should  send  an 


expedition  to  his  assistance!  By  land, 
he  thinks  himself  sufficiently  powerful, 
and  in  the  event  of  receiving  the  required 
aid  from  the  British,  his  majesty  Is  cer- 
tain of  soon  being  able  to  subject  the 
whole  of  Cochin  China  to  his  sway:  and 
as  a  reward  for  their  services  he  promises 
to  give  to  the  English  the  sea-ports  along 
the  east  coast  of  Cochin  China. — Sing. 
Free  Press,  I^ov.  19. 


*' Bagdad,  Oct  12^.— A  few  days  ago 
we  were  within  an  ace  of  being  all  mur- 
dered, through  the  madness  of  a  mis- 
sionary— a  fanatic  called  Jacob  Samuel,  a 
Prussian  jew,  converted  to  Christianity, 
and,  unaccountably,  converted  at  the  i^ame 
time  into  an  Englishman  !  This  indivi- 
dual  went  into  the  bazaar,  followed  by 
two  hamals,  loaded  with  religious  tracts 
and  books  reflecting  upon  Mahomed  and 
Mahomedanism.  These  he  distributed  to 
the  people,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  a 
mob  immediately  collected,  crying  out 
vengeance  upon  all  Christians.  Tlie 
pasha,  at  the  time,  was  out  with  his 
troops  two  days  from  here,  but  bis  lieu- 
tenant acted  nobly.  He  first  ordered  all 
the  people  to  keep  quiet,  and  sent  partie:$ 
of  the  nizam  into  every  street.  These 
put  tlie  people  down  on  this  side  of  the 
river ;  but  on  the  other  they  had  arrived, 
and  were  gathering  with  the  most  awful 
determination  for  revenge.  However,  the 
tophanjchee  basshee,  with  the  Alba- 
nians, gained  the  bridge,  and  having  once 
crossed,  by  threats  and  determined  con- 
duct, the  mob  was  dispersed  without 
bloodshed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  unfor- 
tunate cause  of  the  disturbance  was  put 
into  Col.  Taylor's  boat,  and  packed  off  to 
Bussora  snug  enough ;  but  some  thou- 
sands of  poor  harmless  unoffending  Ar- 
menians and  Catholics  were  obliged  for 
several  days  to  skulk  in  their  houses  and 
neglect  their  business ;  for,  whenever  they 
dared  shew  their  faces,  they  were  insulted 
in  every  direction.  Tliecazee  and  moof- 
tee,  however,  notwithstanding  the  termi- 
nation of  the  affuir,  issued  sentence  of 
death  against  Mr.  Samuel,  and,  as  they 
could  not  get  at  him,  collected  all  hit 
books,  and  had  them  publicly  burnt  amidst 
all  sorts  of  indignity.  As  for  ourselves, 
personally,  at  the  residency,  we  did  not 
care  two  straws  for  the  mob;  for,  as 
long  as  they  had  not  the  Government  on 
their  side,  they  could  not  get  cannon  to 
blow  us  up,  and  with  their  swords  and 
muskets  alone,  I  think  their  courage 
would  soon  have  been  cooled  by  a  few 
shots  from  our  Indian  sepoys.  The  Bag- 
dad government,  I  have  only  to  add,  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  cool- 
ness in  this  affair. 
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*'  This  place  is  much  as  you  left  it, 
except  that  upwards  of  3,000  regular 
troops  from  Comjtantinople  have  arrived, 
and  affiaira  are  going  on  much  better. 
The  Aral>8  are  now  quiet,  and  the  nizam 
are  remarkably  steady  well-behaved  men; 
and,  were  they  well  taken  care  of,  would 
be  excellent  soldiers. 

**  Cfeesney  is,  I  suppose,  still  at  Bir, 
for  we  have  neither  heard  of  nor  from  him 
for  an  age.  Mahomed  Ali  is  underhand 
doing  all  be  can  to  prevent  the  expedition, 
though  any  child  can  see  tliat  the  Rus- 
sians are  the  mainspring  at  work." — 
Bomb.  Cour  t  Dec.  5. 


THE   emperor's  EDICT   AGAINST  FOREIGN 
BUCKS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an 
edict,  issued  by  the  late  Governor  Loo, 
and  privately  obtained  by  an  influential 
friend.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  the 
emperor  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Chinese  Magazine.  This 
»>ingular  fact,  tliat  a  book  written  by  an 
European  in  the  Chinese  language,  printed 
from  Chinese  blocks  by  a  native,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  and  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
even  of  H.  I.  M.  himself,  stands  alone  in 
the  history  of  literature  and  of  China. 

**  To  Woo-tun-yuen,  How- qua,  and  the 
rest  of  the  hong  merchants,  for  their  full 
information,  from  the  governor  and  foo- 
yuen,  who.  on  the  2 1st  day  of  the  6rh 
moon  of  the  15th  year  of  Taou-kwang, 
received  and  in  council  opened  a  despatch 
£rom  the  great  officers  of  the  military 
council,  saying  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
6th  moon,  15th  year  of  Taou  kwang,  they 
received  the  imperial  edict — as  follows : — 

*'*Lo-8h€n  (foo-yuen  of  F6h-k6en), 
and  the  others  have  forwarded  a  foreign 
book  to  the  office  of  the  military  council, 
from  English  foreigners,  which  has  been 
presented  to  me  for  ray  inspection.  I, 
the  emperor,  have  carefully  turned  it 
over,  and  looked  at  it ;  the  title-page  bears 
the  date — Taou-kwang,  Kea-woo  (the 
name  of  the  31st  year  of  the  Chinese 
cycle,  ]831<)  ;  it  is  dated  in  the  summer 
months,  and  sealed  with  a  private  seal. 
The  book  contains  questions  from  the  five 
classics,  it  is  most  certain  that  an  out- 
side foreigner  did  not  print  the  book.  The 
said  nation  frequents  C&nton  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  ;  assuredly,  in  the  interior, 
there  must  be  traitors  among  the  people, 
who  unite  together  to  print  and  circulate 
(the  book) :  this  is  most  detestable.  If 
this  book  was  printed  in  last  year,  how  is 
it  that,  this  spring,  it  can  be  circulated 
from  the  said  nation  as  far  as  FOh-MSea 
province  ?— This  afiair  must,  most  de- 
cidedly,  be  investigated  to  the  lK)ttom, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  a-iceriain  the 


real  facts.  I  order  the  said  governor  and 
foo-yuen  (of  Fdh-k6en),4ind  the  others,  to 
institute  immediate  secret  inquiries.  The 
shopmen,  who  printed  the  foreign  book, 
must  be  seized  and  sent  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  strictly  examined  as  to  what 
person  prepared  this  foreign  book,  and 
who  gave  it  to  the  said  shopmen  to  print, 
and  the  facts  and  persons  concerned  must 
be  clearly  proved  and  pointed  out,  and 
elicited  by  examination ;  there  must  not  be 
the  least  tergiversation  or  glossing  over, 
which  will  be  a  most  heavy  and  perverse 
offence.  Let  this  edict  be  communis, 
cared  to  Loo  and  Kee  (the  governor  and 
foo-yuen  of  Canton) ;  and  also  send  it  to 
Pang  (the  hoppo)  for  his  information. 
And  I  order  the  volumes  of  foreign  books 
to  be  both  sent  at  once  (from  the  military 
council  to  the  above  officers  at  Canton). 
Respect  this.' 

"  The  imperial  will  has  been  received ; 
and  wc  have  written  a  dispatch,  commu- 
nicating the  above  circumstances. 

"  I  (Loo.  the  governor  of  Canton)  have 
examined,  and  find,  that  the  governor  of 
Ftth-kfe'en  and  Che-keang  has  transmitted 
a  docimient,  stating  that  foreigners  dis- 
tributed foreign  books  in  FCih-kSen  pro- 
vince, &c.  We,  the  governor  and  foo- 
yuen,  fear  that  the  said  foreign  vessel  has 
entered  into  Canton  province;  we  have 
already  ordered  the  Sze  officers  (the  trea- 
surer and  the  judge)  to  commence  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  any  foreign  books 
have  been  distributed  in  Canton.  After- 
wards, we  received  the  edict  containing 
the  imperial  will,  ordering  the  examina- 
tion of  tlie  shopmen  who  printed  the  fo- 
reign books ;  and  we  have  already  res- 
pectfully obeyed  the  orders,  for  institut- 
ing an  enquiry :  this  is  on  record.  Now, 
we  have  respectfully  received  the  forego- 
ing directions,  as  well  as  the  two  volumes 
of  foreign  books ;  and  we,  the  governor 
and  foo-yuen,  with  extreme  care,  have 
looked  them  over,  and  it  is  clearly  the 
case  that  they  are  Chinese- printed  books ; 
they  are  got  up,  as  to  appearance,  fashiou. 
paper,  and  title-page,  exactly  the  same  as 
the  story-books,  song-books,  &c.  that  are 
sold  in  the  streets.  Canton  is  the  place 
which  the  English  foreigners  frequent  for 
the  purposes  of  trading ;  certainly,  there 
must  be  native  traitors  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, who  link  themselves  on  (to  the  fo- 
reigners) and  print  (their  books).  We 
have  also  communicated  to  the  two  Sze 
officers,  the  treasurer  and  criminal  judge, 
to  immediately  direct  the  Kwang-chow- 
foo  and  the  two  hiens  of  Pwan-jru  and 
Nan-hae,  to  search  about  the  provincial 
city,  inside  and  out,  as  well  as  Macao  and 
other  places ;  and,  moreover,  to  give  se- 
cret orders  to  all  the  hong  merchants, 
secretly  and  quickly,  to  ascertain  the  facts 
by  examination.  ITie  shopmen,  who 
printed  the  foreign  books,  must  be  taken, 
and  subjected  to  the  severest  examination 
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before  the  magistrates  ;  that  the  inan  who 
prepared  these  foreign  books,  and  who 
delivered  them  to  the  said  shopmen  to  be 
printed,  may  be  discovered ;  and  at  what 
time  and  place  they  were  printed;  all 
these  circumstances  must  be  drawn  out 
by  grinding  torture ;  for  the  real  facts 
roust  be  obtained.  If  the  blocks  are  still 
in  the  country,  immediately  seize  them, 
and  deliver  them  up,  altogether,  to  await 
our  (the  governor  and  foo  yuen)  personal 
inspection,  in  order  to  send  them  (to  tlie 
emperor).  Thus,  we  respectfully  obey 
the  edict  containing  the  imperial  will, 
ordering  us  to  examine  into  this  import- 
ant business. 

••  It  certainly  cannot  be  reported  back 
from  Canton,  that  there  are  not  any  cut- 
ters (of  blot'ks  for  the  characters).  It  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  said  foo  and 
hien  officers  to  deliberate  and  examine, 
and  obtain  the  facts.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  certainly  make  a  seizure.  If  tlie 
district  officers  have  been  guilty  of  the 
fault  of  circumstances  in  enquiring,  yet,  if 
they  pursue  and  seize  the  printing  crimi- 
nal, they  may  beg  for  some  indulgence ; 
but,  if  they  shrink  from  and  avoid  their 
duty,  or  are  careless  and  slur  over  the  bu- 
siness, and  the  criminals  are  seized  by 
other  persons,  tlie  said  foo  and  keen  offi- 
cers may  fear  the  difficulty  of  bearing  the 
consequences  of  so  heavy  a  crime.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  utmost  se- 
crecy  and  sincerity  be  used  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  being  known  abroad,  so  that 
the  traitors  may  not  be  able  to  conceal 
themselves  at  a  distance,  and  tlie  guilt- 
less be  implicated.  It  is  proper,  respect- 
fully to  record  (the  edict)  and  the  docu- 
ments (connected  with  it),  to  be  respect- 
fully obeyed. 

•*  These  orders  for  examiuation  having, 
with  secrecy  and  haste,  come  before  me, 
the  hoppo,  on  receiving  them,  besides 
sending  secret  messengers  to  examine,  I, 
with  baste,  unite  with  and  give  secret  or- 
ders to  the  said  hong  merchants  to  obey 
accordingly,  and,  after  having  examined, 
to  inform  me  of  the  facts  by  petition ;  thus 
I  respectfully  obey  the  edict  containing 
the  imperial  will  respecting  this  examina- 
tion. The  said  hong  merchants  must  not 
be  guilty  of  the  offence  of  evading  their 
xluty.     A  special  edict 

*•  Taou-kwang,  J 5th  year,  6tli  moon, 
28th  day  (23d  July  1835.")— Gi/iton 
JReg.,  Oct.  6. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

THE  EXPEDITION  INTO  THE  INTERIOR. 

.  ITie  report  of  Major  Mitchell  of  the 
result  of  the  expedition  to  explore  the 
course  of  the  Darling  river,  is  published 
by  the  local  government.  It  is  dated 
**  West  of  IIan-«y's  Range,  Itli  Sept." 


He  states  that  he  set  out  from  Bure«. 
on  the  7th  April,  by  an  unexpiur«l 
route,  intending  to  proceed  along  the 
high  ground  between  the  Rivers  Lttrhlao 
and  Macquarie,  hoping  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity for  crossing  any  rivers,  or  incur- 
ring any  risk  of  delay  from  doods,  and  to 
extend  his  trigonometrical  survey  aa  fu 
as  possible  along  these  heights  into  tbf 
interior.  He  reached  the  Dariing,  near 
the  junction  of  New  Year's  Credc,  in 
thirty-one  days,  from  Buree ;  "  haviof 
found  the  country  so  favourable  that  it 
was  never  necessary  to  unload  a  dray  or 
cut  a  way  through  scrub,  or  to  pass  • 
night  without  water."  On  the  right  were 
the  waters  of  the  Bogan,  and  on  the  left, 
a  connected  chain  of  heights,  ^iiereof 
New  Year's  Range  is  the  last. 

A  grievous  misfortune  befel  the  expe- 
dition in  the  loss  of  Mr.  Cunningham, 
the  colonial  botanist,  who  wandered  froni 
the  party  near  the  head  of  the  river  Bo- 
gan,  on  the  17th  of  April.  After  an 
anxious  search,  continued  for  twelve 
days,  during  which  the  party  halted,  bh 
horse  was  traced  till  found  dead,  ha\'iDg 
still  the  saddle  on,  and  the  bridle  iu  its 
mouth.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, after  losing  his  horse,  had  directed 
his  steps  northward;  they  were  traced 
into  the  Bogan,  and  westward  along  thit 
bed  of  that  river  for  twenty  miles,  and 
until  they  disappeared  near  a  recent  en- 
campment of  natives.  There  a  small 
portion  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat  was  found, 
also  some  fragments  of  a  map  in  his  poit- 
session.  There  were  two  distinct  tribe* 
of  natives  on  the  Bogan,  from  whom  no- 
thing could  be  learned  of  his  fate. 

"  We  found  the  interior  country,"  Ma- 
jor Mitchell  says,  *'  purched  by  such  ex- 
cessive drought,  that  the  swamp  under 
Oxley's  Table-land,  mentioned  by  Capu 
Sturt.  was  completely  dry.  and  only  a 
few  ponds  remained  in  the  river  Bogan 
(which  is  New  Yair's  Creek  of  that 
traveller).  Indeed,  for  three  hundred 
miles  below  that  creek,  we  drank  no 
other  water  than  that  of  the  Darling. 
In  this  river  there  was  a  slip^ht  current, 
the  quantity  flowing  in  rapids,  being 
about  as  much  as  might  be  required  t* 
turn  a  mill.  The  water  was  in  all  parts 
as  transparent  as  that  of  the  purest 
spring  well,  and  it  entirely  lost  all  brack- 
ish  taste  below  an  extreme  point  of  Dun- 
lop's  Range,  where  a  hill,  consisting  of 
a  very  hard  breccia,  closes  on  the  river  so 
as  to  separate  the  plains  al>ove  it  from 
those  lower  down." 

When  the  party  first  arrived  on  the 
Darling,  the  Major  was  induced,  from 
the  favourable  appearance  of  the  reaches, 
to  try  at  what  rate  he  might  proceed  on 
the  river  with  the  boats  ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  June  proceeded  down  the  river  in  the 
boats,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
party ;  but  they  found  too  many  shallotr 
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atid  rocky  places  in  the  river.  On  the 
8tb  of  June  they  proceeded  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Darling. 

"  As  the  cattle  became  weaker,  the 
<^ountry,  as  we  descended,  became  much 
more  difficult  for  them  to  travel  upon. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  plains  of  naked 
Mrth,  too  soft  to  retain  roots,  yet  just  te- 
nacious enough  to  open  in  deep  cracks, 
across  which  it  was  not  always  safe  to 
ride.  Impassable  hollows  (covered  with 
polygwumjunciwn)  at  length  skirted  the 
river  so  extensively,  that  we  could  seldom 
encamp  within  a  mile  of  it,  and  sometimes 
not  within  three.  Still  we  could  not 
have  existed  there  without  the  river, 
which  contained  the  only  water,  and 
had  on  its  banks  the  only  grass  for  our 
cattle.  I  had  proceeded  thus  about  300 
miles  doM'n  the  Darling,  when  the  weak- 
ness of  the  bullocks,  and  the  reduced 
state  of  our  provisions,  obliged  me  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  going  forward, 
with  a  small  party  only,  and  a  faster  rate, 
while  the  exlmusted  cattle  might  in  the 
meantime  be  refreshing  for  the  bomen-ard 
journey.  But  before  deciding  on  the  se- 
paration of  the  party,  in  the  presence  of 
several  powerful  tribes  of  natives,  I 
halted  it  to  rest  the  animals,  while  some 
preparations  were  going  forward  for  set- 
ting out.  In  two  days  I  was  convinced, 
from  the  movements  1  observed  amongst 
the  native  triltes,  that  in  proceeding  fur- 
ther at  so  great  a  risk  of  compromising  the 
safety  of  the  stationary  party,  I  should 
have  acted  coritrary  to  the  9th  article  of 
His  Excellency's  instructions,  and  there- 
upon I  abandoned  the  intention." 

The  natives  now  became  very  trouble- 
blesome  ;  the  conduct  of  several  of  these 
tribes  was  very  extraordinary.  To  con- 
ciliate them  was  quite  hopeless,  but  not 
from  any  apprehension  on  their  part. 
'*  On  the  contrary,"  he  says,  **  the  more 
we  endeavoured  to  supply  their  real  wants, 
and  shew  good- will  towards  them,  the 
more  they  seem  to  covet  what  was  ut- 
terly useless  to  tljem,  and  the  more  they 
plotted  our  destruction.  Some  of  their 
ceremonies  were  different  from  those  of 
any  other  aboriginal  tribes  nearer  the 
colony,  such  as  waving  the  green  bough, 
first  setting  it  on  fire,  with  furious  ges- 
tures at  us ;  throwing  dust  at  us  with 
their  toes,  and  spitting  at  our  men.**  Of 
the  three  parties  most  offending,  two 
were  killed,  and  one  (the  chief)  shot 
through  the  groin.  The  only  injury  done, 
on  our  side,  was  the  blow  of  a  waddy  by 
that  chief,  who  knocked  a  man  down 
while  carrying  water,  in  order  to  take  his 
kettle." 

They  now  retrograded,  and  as  the 
track  of  the  drays  had  formed  a  road, 
which  was  much  easier  for  the  cattle  in 
returning,  by  short  marches,  and  occa- 
sional rests,  they  reached  their  former  de- 


p6t  (about  twelve  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion of  New  Year's  Creek),  on  the  10th 
of  August. 

*'  The  interior  country,  westward  of 
the  Darling,  is  diversified  with  detached 
groups  of  hills,  and  low  ranges,  broken 
into  portions,  resembling  islands,  but  the 
general  aspect  thereof  afforded  no  indi^ 
cation  of  its  having  then  any  water  on  its 
suriace.  From  two  different  hills,  each 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Diftrling, 
and  distant  from  each  other  about  seventy 
miles,  I  obtained  extensive  views  across 
the  country,  but  from  neither  of  these 
heights  could  I  perceive  any  smoke,  or 
even  any  appearance  of  trees,  the  whole 
country  being  covered  with  one  kind  of 
bush,  forming  a  thick  scrub,  with  inter- 
vals rather  more  open,  but  strewed  with 
smaller  bushes.  During  the  four  winter 
months  just  past,  no  clouds  gathered  to 
any  particular  point  of  that  horizon  ;  no 
rain  has  &llen,  neither  has  there  been  any 
dew,  and  the  winds  from  the  west  and 
north-west  hot  and  parching,  seemed  to 
blow  over  a  region  in  which  no  hiunidity 
remained." 

The  Darling  did  not,  in  a  course  of  300 
miles,  receive  a  single  river  or  chain  of 
ponds  from  either  side.  Such  was  the 
extent  of  the  plains  on  its  banks,  and  the 
depth  and  absorbent  quality  of  the  soil, 
that  much  of  the  waters  of  high  floods 
appear  to  be  retained  therein,  besides  all 
the  drainage  from  the  back  country.  Thus 
the  springs  appear  to  be  supplied,  by 
which  the  river  is  sustained  during  the 
present  season  of  drought.  These  ab- 
sorbent plains  extend  to  about  five  miles, 
on  an  average,  from  the  river  on  each 
side,  hills  of  soft  red  sand  bound  tliem, 
and  recede  about  three  miles  further. 
Undulations  of  diluvial  gravel  (of  a  very 
hard  siliceous  breccia)  succeed,  and  skirt 
the  base  of  the  heights,  which  generally 
consist  of  primary  sand-stone.  The  coun- 
try, eastward  of  the  river,  rises  gradually 
backwards  towards  the  hills,  by  which  I 
advanced  to  the  Darling.  There  the 
higher  grounds  are  more  connected,  and 
send  down  chains  of  ponds,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  absorbed  in  the  plains.  The 
same  kind  of  bush,  however,  covers  the 
first  region  of  high  ground  back  from  the 
Darling  on  both  sides,  and  the  character 
of  features,  and  direction  of  valleys,  were 
not  very  apparent  from  heights  near  this 
river.  The  general  course  of  the  Darling, 
as  far  as  I  had  explored  it  (which  was  to 
the  latitude  of  the  bead  of  Spencer's  Gulf), 
is  somewhat  to  the  west  of  south-west 
(variation  8°  27').  This  would  tend  to 
the  westward  of  the  head  of  Gulf  St.  Vin- 
cent, if  ttie  longitude  of  the  Upjicr  Dar- 
ling were  correct ;  but  I  make  tue  iongi- 
tude  of  that  river,  on  the  parallel  of  30^ 
south,  nearly  a  degree  more  to  the  east- 
ward, and  from  that  longitude,  the  gene- 
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ral  course  tends  much  more  nearly  to- 
wjards  the  supposed  junction  below,  al- 
though still  considerably  to  the  west  of 
that  point,  as  laid  down  on  maps. 

"  From  Fort  Bourke  (long.  145°  59f 
12"  E.,  lat.  30°  r  V  S.)  I  continued  the 
survey  of  tlie  Darling,  by  actual  measure- 
ment, corrected  by  intersecting  distant 
points,  and  also  by  observations  of  lati- 
tude, to  the  termination  of  my  journey,  in 
lat.  32°  24.'  2(y'  S.,  and  I  make  the  lon- 
gitude of  that  point,  as  deduced  from  this 
survey,  142°  2J/  26"  E. 

"  Having  ascertained  the  most  wes- 
terly  of  the  two  creeks  crossed  by  Capt. 
Sturt  on  his  journey  beyond  the  Macqua- 
Tie  to  be  the  Bogan ;  and  being  desirous 
to  discover  the  origin  of  the  other,  named 
Duck  Creek,  I  sent  Mr.  Larroer  to  sur- 
vey it.  Mr.  Larmer  traced  Duck  Creek 
upwards  to  a  large  lagoon  on  the  margin 
of  that  river,  from  which  other  lagoons 
and  channels  also  led  into  this  creek. 
Mr.  Larmer  found  in  Duck  Creek  exten- 
sive reaches  of  excellent  water ;  but  the 
bed  of  the  Macquarie  was  dry  where  he 
made  it-  Thus  it  appears  that,  as  the 
dip  of  the  whole  country  is  to  the  west- 
ward, the  surplus  waters  of  the  Macqua- 
rie are  conveyed  to  the  Darling  by  Duck 
Creek,  a  separate  channel  altogether  to 
the  westward  of  the  marshes." 


May, 


OTav^  of  eSooH  l^oiie* 

The  Grahams-town  Journal  gives  an 
account  of  a  great  meeting,  King  Wil- 
liam's Town,  on  the  7ih  January,  of  all 
the  Caffree  chiefs,  now  under  British 
jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ma- 
gistrate and  people,  for  initiating  the 
chiefs  and  other  heads  of  Kraals  in  the 
office  of  magistrates,  full  commandants, 
and  field  comets  -.  and  for  explaining  to 
those  functionaries  the  duties  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform. 

I'he  Caffres  were  bivouacked  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills.  The  tribes  of  Ma- 
como  and  Tyrali  presented  a  very  impos- 
ing appearance,  mounting  about  600 
men  on  horseback,  besides  about  1,000 
foot.  The  other  CvMres  came  up  with 
great  order  and  regularity— some  of  the 
tribes  singing  their  war-song.  On  the 
ground  were  the  commissioners,  some 
missionaries,  several  genttcmen  from  In- 
dia, &c.  The  coup-d'adl  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting ;  it  had  a  character  alto- 
gether new,  and  was  rendered  highly  pic- 
turesque by  its  wildness.  In  the  centre 
was  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  province;  on  his  right  band  sat 
Mucomo,  on  his  left  Tyrali,  each  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  blue  cloth.  Next  sat  Suta, 
Gaska's  queen  wife  ;  next  Nonube — then 
came  Cobu,  Congo,  Pato,  and  William 
Kama. 


The  business  of  the  day  was  opened 
with  an  impressive  prayer  in  the  Cafiine 
lanfTuage,  by  the  Rev  Mr.  Chalrnen. 
Before  reading  the  address,  Col.  Smith 
waving  his  hat,  called  out,  **  Long  live 
our  good  King  William  the  Fourth.** 
which  was  responded  to  by  a  shout  from 
the  Caffres;  they  raised  their  hands 
high  in  the  air,  snapping  their  fingers,  at 
they  yelled,  with  singular  effect;  they 
then  sat  down,  and  it  appeared  incredible 
that  2,000  men  could  be  stowed  away  In 
so  small  a  compass.  Colonel  Smith  then 
read  the  important  document.  When  it 
was  finished  the  Colonel  said,  "  Macomo 
and  Tyrali,  and  the  other  magistrates,  I 
now  wait  to  hear  any  thing  you  have  to 
say.'*  After  a  short  pause,  Macomo 
turned  round,  and  said,  "  Although  my 
people  are  stupid,  ignorant,  and  naked,  I 
and  they  are  perfectly  sensible  when  good 
words  are  said  to  us-  I  will  always  tell 
you  if  anything  happens  among  my  peo- 
ple, as  you  are  the  representative  of  the 
king  and  the  governor ;  and  I  will  obey 
your  instructions.**  To  which  the  gover- 
nor replied,  "  Macomo,  you  have  shewn 
yourself  to-day  the  same  man  I  ever  found 
you,  and  I  again  urge  you  to  remember 
these  words— you  are  now  British  sub- 
jects.*' Tyrali  then  spoke  briefly:  he 
thanked  Col.  Smith  for  all  he  had  done 
for  him  and  his  people. 

Thus  ended  this  remarkable  meeting : 
the  parties  quietly  dispersed,  each  tribe 
of  Anglo- Caffres  marching  off  to  their 
places  of  occupation. 


The  queen  of  Madagascar  has,  by  an 
edict,  suppressed  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity among  her  subjects,  and  strictly 
prohibited,  on  the  head  of  religion,  any 
departure  from  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors. This  princess,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  the  celebrated  Radama,  reigns 
over  nearly  four  millions  of  people,  from 
whom  she  has  withdrawn,  in  her  folly, 
the  means  which  were  freely  offered  to 
them,  of  raising  themselves  to  a  level 
with  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful 
nations. 

In  her  edict  she  expresses  her  willing, 
ness  to  receive  European  arts,  and  sudi 
inventions  as  tend  directly  to  augment 
the  wealth  and  power  of  her  kingdom, 
being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  all  the 
useful  arts,  both  in  their  birth  and  appli- 
cation, as  the  supporters  of  national  great- 
ness, are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
human  mind.  The  arts  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope speedily  become  unfruitful,  and  pe- 
rish utterly,  when  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
heathen  and  depraved  community*.— 
SofUh  Afr.  Advertiser,  Feb.  10. 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS^  &c 

DBBSS   or  OFFXCZBS. 

Head- Quarters,  Calcutta,  November  8, 
1835. — l.TbeCommaBder-in- Chief  finds 
it  iinpoiisible  to  abstain  from  remarking 
upon  the  improprieties  which  he  too  fre. 
quently  »ees  in  the  dress  of  officers  at  the 
presidency. 

2.  He  cannot  pass  on  the  public  drives 
about  the  city  without  observing  military 
caps  worn  with  citizen's  plain  blue  frock 
coats :  the  capes  of  jackets  turned  down  in 
a  most  unsoldier-Iike  and  slovenly  manner : 
at  the  theatre,  officers  in  red  jackets  with, 
out  sash  or  sword,  or  any  thing  to  indicate 
that  they  belong  to  the  army ;  and  be  has 
even  seen  an  officer  in  a  morning,  with 
sash  and  sword  on,  and  shoes  with  bows 
of  ribbon  1 

3.  The  Commander.in- Chief  is  fully 
aware  that  officers  may  be  just  as  good, 
aind  just  as  brave,  under  these  circum- 
stances: but,  as  such  proceedings  happen 
to  be  contrary  to  orders,  and  obedience  to 
orders  is  the  very  life  of  discipline  in  an 
army,  he  feels  obliged  to  desire  that  the 
officers  will  refer  to  his  Majesty *s  Regula- 
tions  and  the  circular  letter  and  General 
Orders  addressed  to  this  army  on  the  30th 
of  July  and  31st  of  October  18S4  on  this 
subject,  and  conform  to  the  same. 

4.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  he  does 
not  desire  at  all  to  interfere  with  their 
comforts  in  tlieir  early  morning  rides  be- 
fore breakfast ;  or  in  any  of  their  sports 
or  amusements ;  but  he  insists  that  when 
they  appear  in  public,  as  officers,  they 
shall  be  dressed  as  such,  in  conformity  to 
the  orders  which  are  in  existence. 

5.  Cloth  trowsers  will  be  worn  on  all 
parades  by  the  staff*,  after  the  3Ctb  instant. 

6.  He  calls  on  the  heads  of  the  staff*  to 
check  improprieties  where  they  observe 
them :  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  any 
further  reference  to  this  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  Commander«in< chief. 

APPOINTMBNTS  TO  THE  OZMBRAL  STAFF. 

Fort  William,  Nov.  30,  1835.— In  obe- 
dience to  instructions  received  from  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council  is  pleased  to 
revive  and  republisli  the  Rule  laid  down 
in  paragraph  21  of  General  Orders,  dated 
the  12lh  Aug.  1824,  relative  to  appoint- 
meots  to  the  general  staff! 

*(  No  officer  shall  be  eligible  to  hold 
the  utuations  of  adjutant-general,  quarter- 
master- general,  military  auditor-general, 
or  commissary-general,  who  has  not  pre- 
viously attained  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
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ar^y,  unlan  be  shall  have  mciually  served 
twenty  years  in  India.  Tbe  deptities  ia 
those  departments  must  have  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  army,  or  have  served 
twelve  years  in  India;  and  tbe  assistants, 
if  they  have  not  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, must  have  served  ten  years  in  India.** 
The  above  revived  rule  cancels  the  re- 
gulation published  in  General  Orders  by 
5ie  government  of  India,  under  date  tbe 
24tb  Sept.  1834. 

COURTS  MARTIAL. 

BNSION  J.  W.  S.  SMrrH. 

Head' Quarters,  Calcutta,  Nov.  30, 1835. 
^At  a  general  courumartial  held  at  Bar. 
rackpore,  on  tbe  18th  Nov.  1835,  Ensign 
J.  W.  S.  Smith,  H.  M.  38th  Foot,  was 
arraigned  on  the  following  charge  :— 

Charge. — "  Ensign  John  William  Syd- 
ney Smith,  of  H.M.  38th  regt.,  placed 
under  arrest  by  me,  and  charged  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  For  conduct  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and 
subversive  of  military  discipline,  in  having, 
on  tbe  20th  Sept.  1835,  endeavoured  to 
force  me  to  fight  a  duel  with  him ;  without 
any  sufficient  cause  for  it,  or  just  provoca- 
tion on  my  part. 

(Signed)        "  J.  J.  Lowth, 

•*  Capt.  H.M.  38th  regt." 

Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

J^m^.— That  the  prisoner.  Ensign 
J.  W.  S.  Smith,  of  H.M.  38th  regt.,  is 
guilty  of  so  much  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him,  as  extends  to  the  simple  send- 
ing of  the  challenge,  in  breach  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  War,  but  acquit  him  of  the  rest. 

Sentence. — The  court  having  thus  found 
the    prisoner  guilty  of  so  much  of  the 
charge  as  is  above  particularized,  do  there- 
fore sentence  him  to  be  reprimanded.^ 
Approved, 
(Signed)        H.  Fame,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Remarks    by  his   Excellency  the   Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

1.  The  commanding  officer  of  H.M. 
S8th  regt.  will  summon  Ens.  Smith  to  his 
presence,  and  point  out  to  him  the  error 
of  his  conduct,  in  breach  of  the  60th  Ar- 
ticle of  War ;  reprimand  him  as  directed 
by  the  above  sentence;  and  inform  him, 
that  he  must  consider  the  early  reparation 
which  he  was  prepared  to  miske  for  his 
offence,  to  have  been  the  means  of  his 
salvation  from  ruin. 

2.  The  Commander-in-chief  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  should  neglect  his  duty  to 
the  army,  if  he  failed  to  offer  some  remarks 
grounded  upon  this  court-martial. 
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3.  He  will  candidly  state  to  tlie  army, 
that  the  endless  numbers  of  courts-nariial 
m  India,  is  a  general  topic  amongst  mili- 
tary men  in  England,  and  is  the  subject 
of  general  condemnation  amongst  soldiers. 

4.  Until  be  was  placed  in  bis  present 
position,  be  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  peculiar  circumstance ;  but  this  court- 
xnartial,  and  many  similar  examples  which 
have  been  brought  before  him,  since  he 
has  had  the  honour  to  command  this  army, 
have  fully  explained  how  this  evil  arises. 

5.  Capt.  Lowth's  proceedings  afford  him 
a  perfect  elucidation  of  his  view  of  the 
case,  and  he  will  make  it  the  occasion  of 
explaining  that  view. 

6.  In  thb  instance,  two  brother  officers 
of  H.M.  S8th  regt.  fall  out  about  a  matter 
in  itself  trifling,  which  leads  to  a  certain 
crisis. 

The  affair  is  brought  to  a  point  which 
requires  a  decision;  and  Capt.  Lowth 
forms  his  own  judgment  about  what  is 
right  and  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
his  honour. 

Two  captains  (A.  Campbell  and  W. 
Campbell,  as  is  shown  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  court-martial)  are  of  opinion,  that 
what  is  offered  as  an  apology  by  the  of- 
fender, is  quite  sufficient  to  render  un. 
necessary  any  further  proceedings. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
is  of  opinion,  tliat  what  is  offered  is  suffi- 
cient. 

The  Commander-in-chief  is  of  opinion, 
that  what  is  offered  is  sufficient ;  and 
Major-general  Watson,  who  commands 
the  division,  hopes  that  **  the  sentiments 
of  the  Commander-in-chief  may  be  re- 
apected." 

AUthis  willnot  do! 

The  opinions  of  the  four  superior  au- 
thorities named,  are  not  sufficient  to  suit 
Capt.  Lowth's  ideas ;  but,  obstinate  in  his 
own  opinion,  he  soliciu  to  be  permitted  to 
appeal  to  the  last  resort,  namely,  a  court- 
martial. 

7.  Let  the  army  take  another  case. 

An  officer  has  a  dispute  with  his  brother 
officers  about  a  matter  relating  to  the  mess 
of  the  regiment. 

His  brother  officers  decide  against  him ; 
be  is  not  content. 

The  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment 
decides  against  him ;  he  is  not  content. 

The  brigadier  decides  against  him. 

The  general  of  division  decides  against 
him,  and  he  is  still  not  content.  At  last 
he  comes  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  who 
also  decides  against  him,  (probably  with 
no  better  result!) 

8.  He  could  produce  many  other  in- 
stances  of  this  unbending  and  obstinate 
perseverance  in  the  opinion  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  individual's  own  vieivs,  and  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  those 
superiors  who  stand  in  a  position  to  look 
calmly  and  without  bias  on  the  cases  laid 
before  them. 
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9.  How  this  has  grovm  op  it  is  difiodc 
to  say,  but  tliat  it  ought  to  be  corrscied, 
all  who  wish  well  to  the  bannany  and  the 
repuution  of  the  aimy  muat  feel. 

10.  The  CoonBander-in-cfaicf  solicits 
the  officers  to  reflect  upon  what  be  hai 
said,  and  to  aid  bim  in  getting  rid  of  thst 
bane  to  the  service,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  army,  **  tlie  endless  calls  for  coort- 
martial." 

The  injury  to  the  army  is  lamentable 
fW>m  the  ouml>er  of  officers  withdiava 
from  their  regimental  duties,  month  after 
month,  to  investigate  the  quarrels  ami 
squabbles  of  individuals:  and  tbe  perwoal 
inconvenience  to  tbe  officers  themselves  ii 
a  very  important  object  for  oonsideratioa. 

1 1 .  With  the  general  assistance  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  all  this  may  be  easily 
corrected ;  but  unless  the  Commander-in- 
chief  receive  such  aid,  that  blot  upoa 
OUR  character  as  an  army  (which  be  so 
much  desires  to  remove)  cannot  but  re- 
main attached  to  US. 

Ensign  Smith  is  to  be  released  froa 
arrest,  and  will  return  to  his  duty. 

CAFT.  R.  A.  XCNAGBTXK. 

Head- Quarters,  CalcuUa,  Dec.  19, 1835. 
^At  an  European  general  court-martial 
hold  at  Kumaul,  on  the  21st  Nov.  1835, 
Capt.  R.  A.  McNaghten,  61  st  regt.  N.I., 
was  arraigned  on  tbe  following  charge:— 

Charge. — '*  I  charge  CapL  Robert  Adair 
McNaghten,  of  the  61st  regt.  N.I.,  with 
scandalous  conduct,  in  having,  in  a  note  to 
the  address  of  Capt.  £.  C  Windus,  UM, 
11th  Lt.  Drags.,  dated  S9th  April  1835, 
made  the  following  assertion  :  viz. 

" '  As  we*  (meaning  Capt.  McNaghten 
and  Capt.  Monke)  '  know  that  he*  (meso- 
ing  Lieut.  Low,  when  a  witness  on  tbe 
trial  of  Lieut.  Wallace,  39th  regt.  N.l.) 
'  has  sworn  to  what  is  not  the  truth  ;*  such 
assertion  being  false  and  unwarrantable, 
and  tending  to  destroy  my  character  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman. 

(Signed)    "  John  Hanocock  Low, 
«<  Lieut.  39th  regt.  N.I. 
'*  Junior  Assist.  Agent  Gov.  Geo.** 
"  Landour,  5th  Sept.  1835.** 

Finding. — The  court,    from    the   eri- 
dence  before  them,  are  of  opinion,  that 
Capt.  Robert  Adair  McNaghten,  Glstregt 
N.I.,  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  exhibited 
against  him,  except  of  writing  the  note 
set  forth  in  the  charge,  and  to  which  they 
attach  no  criminality ;  the  court  do  there- 
fore fully  and  honourably  acquit  Capt 
Robert  Adair  McNaghten,  61st  regt.  N.I., 
of  the  same  accordingly. 
Approved. 
(Signed)        H.  Fans,  General, 
Commander-in-chief,  East- Indies. 

Remarks  by  the  Court. 
The  court  feel  it  no  more  than  justice 
to  Lieut.  Low  to  record  that,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  every  individual  member  of  it,  be 
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stands  acquitted  of  any  ^nfol  or  inten- 
tional departure  from  the  truth,  in  giving 
hU  evidence  on  tlie  late  trial  oF  Lieut. 
Wallace,  39th  regt.  N.I. 

Capt.  McNaglrten  is  released  from  arrest, 
Bsd  directed  to  return  to  bis  duty. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

BT   THE   aOVERNOR-ORKBRAL. 
Judicial  and  Revenue  Department, 
Nov,  21.  Mr.  G  D.  wnkiiw  to  be  an  assfetant 
under  coroiQiMioner  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  11th 
or  Patna  divisioD. 

Mr.  E.  F.  RadclifTe  to  be  an  assistant  under 
commissioner  of  ditto  ditto. 

24.  Mr.  Wm.  Blunt  to  be  a  judge  of  courts  of 
Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Metcalfe  to  exercise  powers  of  a  joint 
magbtrateand  deputy  collector  at  Jesxore,  and  to 
conduct  current  duties  of  office  of  maj^istrate  and 
collector  at  sndder  sUtion,  during  absence  of  Mi; 
DooBelly  in  the  toterior. 

Mr.  F.  Lowth  to  officiate  as  magistrate  and  col- 
lector of  slllah  Backergunge,  during  absence  of 
Mr.  H.  Stainforth. 

86.  Mr.  C.  R.  Barwell  to  officiate  as  a  judge  of 
courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizaraul  Adawlut. 
Mr.  J.-  H.  D*Oyly  to  officiate  as  additional  judge 
of  zO  lah  24-  Pergunnatis. 

Mr.  J.  Staniforth  to  officiate  as  magistrate  and 
collector  of  Midnapore,  in  room  of  Mr.  D'Oyly. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Russdl  to  officiate  as  additional  judge 
ofsillahNuddeah. 

Dee.  1.  Mr.  N.  J.'  Halhed  to  officiate  as  a  Judge 
of  courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Niaamut  Adaw- 
luu 

Mr.  R.  P.  Nisbet  to  officiate  as  additional  judge 
of  sUlah  Midnapore. 

Mr.  W  Tayler  CO  officiate  as  magistrate  and  col- 
lector of  Burdwan. 

Mr.  W.J.  Allen  to  be  assistant  to  magistrate  and 
collector  of  Tipperah,  with  authority  to  exercise 
powers  of  joint  magistrate  and  deputy  collector  of 
that  district. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Hodgson  to  be  an  assistant  under 
commiMioner  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  ISth  or 
Bliaugulpore  division,  and  stationed  at  Monghyr. 
Mr.  Wm.  Bell  to  be  an  assistant  under  commis- 
sioner of  revenue  and  circuit  of  15th  or  Dacca 
division. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ogllvy  to  officiate  as  ^int  magistrate 
and  deputy  collector  of  Pubna,  m  room  of  Mr. 
Allen. 

&  Mr.  Wigram  Money  to  officiate  as  special 
commissioner,  under  Keg.  III.  of  1828,  of  Moor, 
shedabad  division,  in  room  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Barwell. 
Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Money  to  conduct  current  duties 
of  office  of  civil  and  session  judge  of  Beerbhoom, 
in  room  of  Mr.  Money. 

Mr.  H.  Nisbet  to  officiate  as  commissioner  of 
revenue  and  circuit  of  i9th  or  Bhagulpore  divi- 
sion.—Mr.  O.  O.  Mackintosh,  on  Mr.  Nisbett's 
vacating,  to  conduct  current  duties  of  civil  and 
session  judge  of  Pumeah. 

Mr.  W.  Travers  to  be  deputy  collector  of  Bhau- 
gtdpore.  in  addition  to  his  appointment  of  same 
grade  at  Monghyr. 

Mr.  C.  Steer  to  officiate  as  head  assistant  to 
magistrate  and  collector  of  Bhaugulpore. 

Lieut.  P.  Mainwaring,  33d  N.I.,  to  conduct 
current  duties  of  office  of  superintendent  of  Ca- 
char,  during  absence  of  Capt.  Fisher. 

15.  Mr.  J.  Lowis  to  be  special  commissioner, 
under  Reg.  III.  of  18S8,  for  district  of  Sylhet. 

Mr.  E.  A.  SamueUs  to  officiate  as  magistrate  of 
zHIah  Hooghly,  in  room  of  Mr.  Gilmore. 

Mr.  F.  Skipwith  to  officiate  as  joint  magtstrate 
and  deputy  collector  of  sillah  Burdwan. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Torrens  to  be  an  assistant  under  com- 
missioner of  revenue  and  circuit  of  15th  or  Dacca 
division,  with  authority  to  exercise  powers  of 
joint  magistrate  and  deputy  collector  in  sillah  Fur- 
rcedporei. 


Lieut.  J.  R.  Lumsden,a4)utant  to  Arracan  local 
battalion,  to  officiate  as  a  junior  assistant  in  Ana- 
can,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Ralney. 

16.  The  Hon.  R.  Forbes  to  officiate  as  joint 
magistrate  and  deputy  collector  of  Maldah. 
Genenxl  Department, 

Nov.  25.  Mr.  R.  H.  Alexander  to  act  u  first 
assistant  to  collector  of  customs,  in  room  of  Mr. 
Thomhill. 

Dec,  9.  Mr.  C.  F.  Young  to  offldate  as  assistant 
to  Board  of  Customs,  salt  and  opium,  v.  Mr.  H. 
R.  Alexander. 

Political  Department, 

Nov,  23.  Capt.  A.  McLeod,  5th  Madras  L.C  ,  to 
officiate  as  an  assistant  to  commissioner  forgovem- 
ment  of  territories  of  H.H.  the  Ri^ah  of  Mysore. 

Dec.  7.  Lieut.  J.  R.  Lumley,  9th  N.I.,  to  be  an 
assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  operatioiia 
for  suppression  of  thuggee,  v.  Ensign  Russell  dec. 

Capt.  Richard  Budd,  32d  Madras  N.I.,  to  offi- 
ciate as  an  assistant  to  commissioner  for  govern- 
ment of  territories  of  H.H.  the  Rajah  of  Mysore. 
Law  Department, 

Dee,  7,  Richard  Ho«e  Cockereil,  Esq.»  to  be 
sheriff  of  Calcutta  during  ensuing  year. 

Mieeellaneoue. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Macdonald.  having  exceeded  the  p». 
nod  within  which,  under  the  orders  of  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors,  he  ought  to  have  qualified 
himself  for  the  public  service  by  proficiency  in  the 
native  languages,  ^as  been  ordered  to  return  to 
England ;  date  25th  Nov.  1835. 

Messrs.  R.  T.  Tucker  and  Alfred  Tumbull  re- 
ported their  arrival  as  writers  an  this  cstaMish- 
ment,  the  former  oo  the  25th«  and  the  latter  on 
the  29th  November. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Tucker  has  been  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Aaeemghur,  and  prosecute  his  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  that  ttation. 

Ma)or  J.  Morison  assumed  charge  of  the  duties 
of  resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
temljerkMt. 

Lieut.  C.  Davidson,  of  the  66th  Bengal  N  I., 
now  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  resklent  at 
Hydrabad. 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF   AGRA. 
Judicial  and  Revenue  Department. 

Nov,  10.  Mr.  R.  Neave  to  officiate  as  civil  and 
session  judge  of  Cawnpore. 

Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Monckton  to  be  an  assistant  under 
commissioner  of  5th  or  Benares  division. 

21.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bacon  to  receive  charge  of  office 
of  civil  and  session  judge  of  Suharunpore  from  Mr. 
BIscoe,  who  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  <m  med. 
certificate. 

Dec,  3.  Mr.  R.  J.  Tayler  to  officiate  as  dvU  and 
session  judge  of  Futtehpore. 

8.  Mr.W.  H.Benson  to  officiate  as  commissioner 
of  revenue  and  circuit  of  4th  or  Allahabad  dtvi. 
sion,  during  Mr.  Turner's  absence  on  l^ve. 

Miecellaneoiu, 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  trf  Agra  is  pleased  to 
authorize  the  undermentioned  otncers  to  continue 
to  officiate  in  their  respective  appointments,  until 
further  orders :  ris.— Nov.  II.  Capt.  P.  Latouche, 
7th  N.I.,  military  secretary  to  the  governor;  Ens. 
H.  M.  Barwell,  59th  N.I.,  private  secreUry  to  the 
governor;  Capt.  A.  Wheatley.  5th  L.C.,  town 
and  fort  major  and  aide^le-carop  to  tlte  governor: 
Lieut.  F.  P.  Fulcher,  b7th  N.I.,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  governor ;  and  Civil  Assist.  Surg.  A.  Beattie« 
surgeon  to  the  governor. 

Capt.  J.  K.  M.  Causland  received  charge  of  the 
office  of  political  agent  at  Sabathoo,  from  Capt.  C. 
P.  Kennedy,  on  the  2d  Novemlier. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Radcliffe,  under 
date  the  10th  September  last,  to  l>e  an  assistant 
under  the  commissioner  of  the  3d  or  BareiUy 
division,  is  cancelled. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov,  18.   The  Rev.  B.  White,  in  conformity 

with  orders  of  the  Govennneut  of  India*   re> 
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moved  from  hb  lituatioD  of  difCrict  chaplain  at 
Cawnpore. 

Bae.  9.  The  Rev.  R.  Chamben  to  officiate  ai 
diaplain  at  Agra>  t.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parish  oo  leave. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  5fc. 

HMd-4fuarterr,  Nov.  18,  1836b— The  following 
fonovalt  and  poctiogi  to  take  place  in  ReffU  of 
Artillery  t— Ist-Lieuts.  O.  Campbell*  tnm  4th  tv. 
ad  briff.  to  2d  tr.  1st  brig.  %  O.  Larkins,  from  9d 
tr.  1st  Drig.  to  3d  tr.  2d  brig,  t  R.  R.  KInleslde, 
from  2d  comp.  3d  bat.  to  Sd  tr.  3d  brig. ;  P.  C. 
Burnett  (oo  fori.),  from  1st  tr.  1st  brig,  to  6th 
ccmip.  7th  bat.  t  P.  W.  Cornish  (on  staff  emplov) 
tram  Sd  tr.  3d  brig,  to  2d  comp.  3d  bat.;  A. 
Broome*  new  prom,  to  4th  comp.  3d  bat.;  A. 
Huish.  new  prom.,  to  4th  tr.  3d  brig*— 2d-Lieuts. 
T.  Edwards  (on  furL)  fh)m  tfth  comp.  7th  bat.  to 
4th  tr.  3d  brig. ;  F.  Wall  (on  furL )  from  3d  comp. 
7th  bat.  to  M  tr.  dd  brig. ;  R.  Walker  (on  staff 
employ)  from  Ist  comp.  7th  bat  to  3d  tr.  Itt  brig. ; 
E.  W.  S.  Scott,  from  4th  comp.  5th  bat.  to  1st 
comp.  7th  bat. ;  T.  Baooo.  brought  on  strength, 
to  3d  comp.  7th  bat. ;  J.  Abercrombie,  brought  on 
strength,  to  2d  comp.  7th  bat. 

Nov*  19.— The  following  station  orders  confirm- 
ed :— Surg.  J.  Johnstone,  m.d.,  67th  N.I.,  to  aflbrd 
medical  ud  to  staff  at  Dinapore,  from  9th  Nov.— 
Assist.  Surg.  C.  J.  Macdomud,  S9th  N.I.,  to  aflbrd 
medical  aidto  prisoners  in  jail  and  to  Nujeeb  corps 
at  Jubbolporeb  during  absence,  on  duty,  ofSurg. 
O.  O.  Spibbury ;  date  27th  Oct. 

Nov.  90.— Capt.  T.  E.  Sampson,  22d  N.I.,  to 
officiate  as  depnty  ^Mlge  advocate-general  to 
western  division,  ttom  date  of  departure  of  Capt. 
C.  O.  Ross,  oo  sick  cert. 

Assist.  Surg.  H.  M.  Tweddell  removed  Arom  52d 
and  posted  to  31st  N.I.  at  Bancoorah,  v.  Assist. 
Surg.  Bowxon  app.  to  dvil  station  of  Jessore. 

Nov,  21.— The  following  orders  confirmed:— 
Capt.  T.  Des  Voeux,  44th  N.I.,  to  oflkiate  as 
mijor  of  brigade  to  Malwah  field  force,  during  ab- 
sence, on  leave,  of  Capt.  and  Brigade  M^or  C. 
Cheape;  date  9d  Nov.— Lieut  j.  C.  HaskKk  to 
act  as  a4)*  to  39th  N.I.,  in  room  of  Ens.  H.  Ho- 
WOTth  permitted  to  resign  the  app.,  and  during 
absence,  on  med.  cert,  of  Lieut,  and  A4J.  O. 
Pengree ;  date  1st  Oct 

Surg.  Morgan  Powell  removed  from  57th  to  64th 
N.I.,  at  Saugor. 

Surg.  A.  K.  Lindeaay  removed  from  58th  to  57th 
N.L  at  Secrole,  Benares,  and  directed  to  toln  on 
being  relieved  from  medical  duties  of  ganlson  of 
Chunar  by  Garrison  Surg.  James  Clarke. 

Lieut  CoL  O.  E.  Oowan,  4th  bat,  to  continue 
in  command  of  artillery  division  at  Neemuch, 
until  further  orders. 

Fmt  WUKam,  Nov.  23, 1336.— Capt  Philip  Jack- 
son, regt.  of  artillery,  at  his  own  request,  trans- 
ferred to  invalid  establishment 

Nov,  30.— Regt,  ofArtmery,  Ist-Lleut  and  Brev. 
Capt  P.  T.  Cautley  to  be  capt,  and  2d-Lieut.  L. 
Smith  to  be  Ist-lieut.,  from  23d  Nov.  1835,  in 
sue  to  Capt  P.  Jackson  transf.  to  invalid  estab.— 
Supemum.  2d-Lieut  R.  Waiburton  brought  on 
effective  strength  of  regt— Superaum.  2d*Lieut 
J.  S.  Phillips  Drought  on  ditto,  in  room  of  2d- 
Lient  P.  Bridgman  dec,  7th  April  1835. 

Uh  N.L  Ens.  A.  F.  C.  Deas  to  be  lieut.,  Arom 
13th  Nov.  1835,  V.  Lieut  Chas.  Tenancen  dec 

Lieut  R.  M.  Hunter,  73d  N.L,  permitted  to 
resign  his  appointment  to  Assam  Sebundy  corps. 

Head  Quartere,  Nov.  27.— Ens.  G.  Shakp  to  act 
as  a4).  to  left  wing  15th  N.L ;  date  2d  Nov. 

Ens.  F.  S.  Paterson  removed  flcom  55th  to  54th 
N.L  as  junior  of  his  rank. 

Nov.  28.— Lieut  S.  J.  Tabor  to  be  adj.  to  7th 
I..C  V.  Master,  who  resigns  the  appointment 

Unposted  Ens.  B.  T.  Dalton  to  do  duty  with  43d 
N.L  at  Barrackpore. 

Dee.  1.— Capt  Robert  Campbell,  43d  N.L,  to  be 
an  aide-de-camp  on  persraal  staff  of  Commander- 
to-chief. 

Comet  H.  Y.  Baaett  todo  duty  with^  3d  L.C., 
onmarchof  Uie9thfkom  Kumaul ;  date  17th  Nov. 


Dee.  2.-64CA  NJ.  Uait.  W.  F.  riipbwH  tobr 

inteip.  and  qu.  master. 

Ens.  W.  R.  Mercer  removed  from  58Ui  to  57tb 
N.L,  as  junior  of  his  rank. 

Unposted  Comet  H.G.  C.  Plowdea  penBittad  •» 
do  duty  with  5th  tostead  of  10th  L.C 

Dee,  4«— Capt  G.  S.  Lawreosoo,  1st  eomp.  6th 
bat,  to  proceed  to  Lucknow,  and  rdieve  Capt.  If. 
Delafosse  from  command  of  artillery  at  tbmt  sta- 
tion, until  fitrther  orden ;  date  2(Kh  Nov. 

Capt  J.  Hall,  8th  N.L,  to  act  as  brigade  laajar 
to  RiOpootanah  field  force,  in  room  oS  Capt.  J. 
Wilscm,  17th  N.L,  whose  corps  moves  in  pteaent 
relief,  during  absence  of  Capt  P.  La  Toocbe,  on 
detached  employment 

Capt  T.  Bolton,  47th  N.I.,  to  act  as  brigade 
major  in  Oude,  during  absence,  on  leava,  of  (^pt 
W.  Parker. 

Dee,  5.-Lieut  J.  R.  Younger,  56th  N.I..  to 
act  as  station  staff  at  Dfauqx>re,  during  absence, 
on  duty,  of  Capt  D.  Thompson*  deputy  asslslMil 
adjutant  general ;  date  27th  Nov. 

Fort  Wimam,  Dee  7-—Infiuttiy'  Ueut.  CoL  and 
Brevet  Col.  J.  Simpscm  to  be  colonel  from  23d 
June  1835,  v.  Col.  A.  Stewart  dec— M^jor  H.  M. 
Wheeler  to  be  lieut  coL.  v.  Lieut.  CoL  J.  Simp- 
son promoted,  with  rank  from  13th  Aug.  1835,  v. 
Lieut  CoL  R.  C.  FaithftU  dec 

6th  L,C  Capt.  J.  B.  Hearsey  to  be  nuOor,  and 
Lieut  F.  Coventry  to  be  capt.  of  a  troop,  fh^n 
19th  Nov.  1835,  in  sue.  to  Mijor  R.  W.  Smith  dec 
—Cornet  G.  Scott  to  be  Ueut,  from  10th  Nov. 
1835,  V.  Lieut  W.  H.  HaU  dec— Comet  J.  R. 
Burt  to  be  lieut,  ftom  19th  Nov.  1836,  in  sac  to 
Lieut  F.  Coventry  prom. 

Superaum.  Comets  J  Staples  and  H.  Brougham 
brought  on  eflbctlve  strength  of  cavalry. 

48M  N,L  Capt.  R.  A.  Thomas  to  be  migor, 
Lieut  and  Brevet  Capt  T.  Fisher  to  be  captain  of 
a  company,  and  Ens.  H.  Pahner  to  be  lieut.  from 
13th  Aug.  1835,  in  sue.  to  M^jor  H.  M.  Wheekr 
prom. 

CoL  G.  Bedier,  of  L.C.,  to  command  Dina- 
pore division  of  army,  with  rank  of  brigadi«, 
during  absence  of  Brig.  Gen.  W.  Richards,  ca., 
on  leave  to  the  Hills,  or  until  further  ordans. 

Lieut  W.  O.  Young,  regt.  of  artillery,  to  ofll- 
date  as  a  commissary  of  ordnance,  v.  Lieut  Day. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  J.  C.  Brooke  and  Fletcher 
Shuttleworth  admitted  on  establishment  and  pro- 
moted to  ensigns. 

Superintending  Surg.  W.  Findon,  being  juafcr 
of  that  rank,  to  revert  to  grade  of  surgeon,  agvat- 
ably  to  existing  regulatkms,  consequent  on  Suk 
Surg.  S.  Ludlow's  return  to  his  duty. 

Lieut  Mellish.  10th  UC^  to  take  charge  of  in- 
valids, &c,  of  H.C.  service,  under  orders  of  em- 
barkation for  Europe  on  ship  Duke  of  Bucdeugk. 

Mi^C.  A.  Munro,  74th  N.L,  permitted,  at  his 
own  request  to  retire  from  service  of  Hon.  Com- 
pany, on  pension  of  his  rank,  fh>m  I5th  Dec 

Capt.  H.  B.  Henderson,  Ist-aasistant,  to  be  de- 
puty military  auditor-general,  v.  Lieut  Col.  Reo- 
nedv  permitted  to  proceed  to  Europe  on  medical 

Capt  J.  Pyne,  2d-assistant,  to  be  Ist-assistaDt 
military  auditor  general,  v.  Capt.  Henderson. 

Lieut  R.  G.  M.-icGregor*  of  artillery,  to  be  2d- 
assistant  military  kudltor-gmeral,  v.  Capt  Pyne. 

Dec  14.— CadeU  of  Infantry  A.  W.  Onsk>w  and 
A.  H.  Kennedy  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to 
ensign. 

Maior  Wm.  Buckley,  5th  L.C.,  permitted,  at 
his  own  request,  to  redre  tnm  service  of  Hon. 
Company,  on  pension  of  his  rank. 

Head-Quarters,  Dec.  8.— The  following  removata 
and  postings  of  medical  ofllcers  made :— Surgeow 
George  Govan,  m.d.  (on  ftiri.),  ft-ora  37th  to  12ih 
N.L;  Robert  Brown  from  36th  to  ^th  do.,  at 
Agra ;  John  Griffiths  fh>m  8th  to  58d  do.— Assist 
Surgs.  E.  T.  Downes  fh>m  37th  to'  49th  N.L,  at 
Neemuch ;  Samuel  Winbolt  fVom  49th  to  8th  da, 
at  Nusseerabad ;  C.  J.  Davidson,  on  betiw  relieved 
IWm  medical  charge  of  10th  N.L,  to  pro  '  ' 
,  do  duty  under  superintending  surgeon  of  I 

Dec.  9i— Capt  J.  D.  Douglas,  dep.  assist,  adju- 
tani-fenetal  of  Benares  dlvUoo,  to  conduct  duUis 
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ofdepaitiiiaii  darlnc  indkpotition  of  Brer.  M^)or 
D.  D.  AndenoOf  tmm,  a4j*  gen. ;  date  S9th  Nov. 

SnperlntcDdhig  Soig.  S^uel  Ludlow  posted  to 
pretldenqr  dlvbioo. 

StiTx.  W.  nodon  to  officiate  as  tuperinteDdIng 
surgeoD  to  Benares  dirlslon,  during  employment 
am  a  member  of  medical  board  of  Superintei.ding 
Surg.  J.  Sawen. 

Surg.  D.  Renton,  18th  N.I.,  officiating  superin- 
tending surgeon  to  Benares  division,  to  r^in  bis 
on  arnval  of  Officiating  Sunerintending  Sur- 
Pindon  within  Benares  circle  of  supermten- 


Lieut  G.  B.  Reddle,  29th  N.I.,  to  officiate  as 
interp.  and  qu.  mast,  to  that  regt.,  from  16th 
J9ot,,  to  room  of  Lieut.  F.  C.  Marsden,  who  has 
obtained  leave,  on  med.  oert. 

Lieut.  K.  R.  W.  EUb,  23d  N.L,  to  officiate  as 
interp.  and  qu.  roast,  to  28th  N.I.,  during  absence, 
on  med.  cert.,  of  Lieut.  Interp.  and  Qu.  Hast.  R. 
Smith, 

Assist.  Surg.  R.  Christie  to  proceed  to  Katman- 
doo,  and  to  place  himself  under  orders  of  resident 
at  Nepaul. 

Unposted  Ensigns  J.  C.  Brooke  and  F.  Shuttle- 
worth  to  do  duty  with  14th  N.I.  at  Moradabad. 

Doe.  11.— Unposted  Comet  J.  A.  D.  Fergusson, 
dokig  duty  with  6th  L.C.,  to  act  as  adi.  to  corps 
during  todisposition  of  Comet  (now  Lieut.)  and 
Adi,  J*  R<  Burt ;  date  14th  Oct. 

The  following  postings  and  removals  made:— 
Col.  John  Simpson,  new  prom,  (on  rtirl.),  to  58th 
N.L— Lieut.  CoL  John  Cra^  (member  military 
board),  on  leaveto  Cap^f  Oood  Hope,  from  48tn 
to  09th  N.I.— Lieut.  CoL  H.  M.  Wheeler,  new 
prom.,  to  48th  N.L 

The  following  removals  and  postings  to  take 
place  in  Regt.  of  Artillery :— Capts.  O.  R.  Craw- 
lUrd  (oofurU  ftoro  1st  corop.  7th  oat.  to  3d  oomp. 
3d  bat. ;  H.  Rutherford  (on  staff  employ)  trcm  2d 
comp.  to  1st  comp.  7th  bat. ;  D.  Ewart  von  tempo- 
rary  stalT  employ)  from  3d  comp.  3d  bat.  to  8d 
comp.  7th  bat. ;  P.  T.  Cautley  (on  staff  employ), 
new  prom.,  to  6th  comp.  6th  bat.— Ist-Lieuts.  G. 
F.  C.  Fitigeraid  (on  staff  employ)  from  4th  comp. 
4th  bat.  to  7th  comp.  7th  bat;  L.  Smith,  new 
prom.,  to  4th  comp.  4th  bat.— 2d-Lieuts.  E.  R.  E. 
Wlimot  (on  furl.)  hom  2d  comp.  4th  bat.  to  4th 
tr.  9d  bcig.  hone  artillery ;  R.  Warburtoo,  brought 
on  strength,  to  4th  comp.  4th  bat. :  J.  S.  PhilUps, 
brought  on  strength,  to  2d  comp.  4th  bat— 9d- 
Lieut.  Warburtoo  to  continue  to  act  as  qu.  ma»t. 
to  6th  bat.,  during  absence,  on  sick  leave,  of 
Lieut,  and  Qu.  Mast.  J.  L.  MowatU 

D^,  12.— Surg.  A.  Ross,  4th  L.C.,  to  have  me- 
dical duirge  or  artillery  detachment  imder  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  CoL  C.  P.  King,  at  Jeypore ;  date 
SdNoT. 

Dte,  U.— Assist  Surg.  Wm.  Rait,  dofaig  duty 
with  Ist  brigade  horse  artHlerv,  to  proceed  to  Mus- 
eoorie,  and  afford  medical  aid  to  officers  of  civil 
and  military  services  residing  there,  until  relieved 
by  Assist.  Surg.  John  Magrath ;  date  2d  Dec. 

Dee.  16.— Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  H.  Herk,  of 
artillery,  to  act  as  adj.  to  division  of  artillery  at 
Neemuch,  during  absence,  on  duty,  of  Lieut.  W. 
O.  Young. 

Cknmet  E.  K.  Money,  7th  L.C.,  to  act  as  toterp. 
and  qu.  mast,  to  corps,  nrom  29th  Nov. 

Dec.  18.— Surg.  R.  Brown  to  aflbrd  medical  aid 
to  detachment  m  4th  L.C.  at  Nusseerabad,  under 
command  of  Capt.  S.  Nash ;  date  1st  Dec 

Etn,  R.  A.  Herbert  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu. 
roast,  to  46th  N.L,  during  absence,  on  leave,  of 
Lieut.  Drake;  date  1st  Dec. 

Bitaminatiom.  —  The  undermentioned  officers 
having  been  declared  by  the  examiners  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Fort  William  to  be  quaUfied  for  the  duties 
or  Interpreter,  are  exempted  fh>m  further  exami- 
nation m  the  native  languages,  rJs.- Nov.  24. 
Lieut.  F.  W.  Birch,  41st  N.L— Lieut.  G.  A.  Mee, 
SSthdo. 

The  undermcntiooed  officers  having  been  pro- 
nounced qualified  to  the  Persian  and  Hmdoostance 


languages  by  a  district  committee,  are  exempted 
from  further  examination,  except  by  the  exami- 
ners of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  which  it  is 
expected  they  will  undergo  whenever  they  may 
vim  the  presidency,  vis.— Dec  2.  Lieut.  J.  C.  Sal- 
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keld,  6th  N.L— Lieut.  G.  B.  Reddle,  29th  do^ 
Lieut.  W.  F.  Campbell,  64th  do— A.  Ensign  J.  W. 
Carnegie,  16th  do,~Lieut.  R.  S,  Simpson,  27th  do. 


Retttmed  to  dutif,ftrcm  Surwe. — Nov.  23.  Lieut. 

T.  H.  Shuldham.  ft2d  N.L— Dec  7.  Col.  F.  V.  Ra- 
r,  42d  N.L— Capt.  R.  Ganiener,  13th  N.I.— 
ipt  D.  Simpson,  29th  N.I.-LieuU  C.  W.  Haig, 

5th  N  I.— Surg.  M.  Nisbet,  it. n.— Superintending 

Surg.  S.  Ludlow.— 14.  Assiit.  Surg.  C.  B,  Handy- 

side,  M.D. 


per, 
Capt 


FURLOUGHS. 
To  fivrop0.— Nov.  23.  Capt.  James  Croudace, 
11th  N.I.— Lieut.  B.  Kendall,  left  wing  European 
regt.— Lieut.  John  Graham,  55th  N.L,  for  health. 
—2d- Lieut.  E.  W.  S.  Scott,  artillery,  for  health — 
Ens.  C.  A.  Hepbume,  51st  N.L,  for  one  year,  for 
health.— Capt.  R.  R.  Hughes,  62d  N.L,  on  private 
affairs.— 30.  Capt.  Thos.  Seaton,  S5th  N.I ,  on 
ditto.— Surg.  Joseph  Duinran,  on  ditto.— Lieut. 
Roderick  Macdonald,  69th  N.L,  for  health.— 
Lieut.  Joseph  Chilcott,  74th  N.I.,  for  health.— 
Ens.  W.  H.  L.  Bird,  12th  N.L,  for  health.— Dec. 
7.   Lieut.  CoL  W.  Kennedy.  I6th  N.L,  and  de- 

Euty  military  auditor  general,  for  health.— Lieut. 
I.  P.  Voules,  3d  L.C.,  for  health. -Lieut.  D.  G. 
A.  F.  H.  Mellish,  Unh  L.(*.,  on  private  affairs- 
Lieut.  F.  C.  Marsden.  29th  N.I.,  on  ditto.— 14. 
Capt.  A.  J.  Fraaer,  56th  N.L,  on  ditto.— Capt.  H. 
O.  Frederick.  67th  N.L.  on  ditto.— Lieut.  J.  H. 
Blanshard,  63d  N.L,  on  ditto — Assist.  Surg.  Alex. 
Chalmers,  m.d..  for  health.— Assist.  Surg.  D.  W. 
Nash,  for  health  (to  proceed  ^m  Bombay). 


To  oMt  Prendency  (preparatory  to  applying  for 
rurlough  to  Europe).— Nov.  20.  Lieut  J.  B.  Lock, 
6th  N.I.— Dec.  14.  Assist.  Surg  J.  Esdalle,  m.i>. 


Tt>  Bomftaty.— Nov.  23.  Cant.  John  Moule,  S3d 
N.L,  for  four  mimtlis,  on  pnvate  aflkirs. 

Tit  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Nov.  Sa  CoL  Wm. 
Hopper,  r^  of  artillery,  for  two  years,  for 
health.— Dec  7.  Capt.  R.  G.  RoberU,  of  artiUe^, 
for  ditto  ditto. 

Canreiled.— 'Dec.  14.  The  furL  to  Europe  grant- 
ed to  Lieut.  T.  B.  Studdy,  8th  L.C.,  on  ilst  Aug. 

Ht*  Mnjeet^t  Force*. 
7\)  Airops.— Lieut.  W.  ElUs,  16th  Lancers.— 
Lieut.  J.  W.  Audato,  3d  Foot.— Brev.  Capt.  R.  S, 
Ridge,  13th  L.  Drags.— Lieut  Lord  C.  Kerr,  6th 
Foot- Lieut.  J.  B.  Chalk.  54th  Foot— Lieut  P. 
P.  NevUle,  26th  Foot— Capt  Allan  Stewart,  of 
the  Bufft,  for  six  months,  and  to  report  himself  at 
the  Horse  Guards  (havtog  been  absent  without 
leave  tram  I6th  Jan.  to  19&  Nov.  1835), 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU  in  the  River. 
Nov.  25.  Emaad,  Hill,  and  AnAy,  Warden, 
both  tram  China  and  Singapore;  Irma,  Bcnard, 
flrom  Havre  de  Grace.— 26.  ilrrarotf,  W^rstt,  ftom 
Penang.— 27.  LucuUua,  Duranteau,  ana  Kueharia, 
Maissin,  both  fhnn  Bordeaux ;  Biitabeth,  Baker, 
from  Rangoon;  Octoravot  Fairfour.  f^om  Phiia- 
delphia.— 28.  Windsor,  Henning.  from  London; 
5r.  George,  Thomson,  from  Bristol,  Cape,  and 
Madras.— 29.  Lady  Oiffordt  Masson,  from  Moul- 
meln ;  Nerbudda,  Patrick,  flrom  China,  dec  t 
Hi/rMand  Chief,  Hullock,  from  Penang.— Dae  4. 
^fed  Khan,  McKinnon,  from  China  and  Singa- 
pore.—5.  Bombay  Pa€ket,  Garaock,  from  Bom- 
bay: Hero,  Morris,  fh>m  Moulmeto.— 9.  Lady 
Grant,  JeffVeys,  ftrom  China  and  Singapore.— 10. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Bowen,  ftom  London.— 11.  Rml 
Rover,  Clifton,  from  China.— 12.  Hope,  Flemtog, 
from  Philadelphia.— 13.'Jeupfcra/«9,  HannaT,  ftom 
LiverpooL— 15.  Lord  Hunger/tird,  Farqunanon, 
ftom  London.- 17.  firax&om06uiy^ Chapman,  from 
London  and  Cape;  Diana,  Hawkms,  nrom  Liver- 
pool; Jdelaide,  Steele,  from  Hobart  Town; 
WaefUngton,  Taylor,  from  Philadelphia;  Flo- 
rence, Russell,  from  Boston ;  Alexander,  Ram- 
say, Arom  Sydnev.— 18.  Salamandre,  Debla,  from 
Bordeaux  and  Pondicherry;  Water  Witch,  Hen- 
derson, Arom  China  and  Singapore.— 19.  CotUng' 
wood.  Hookey,  from  China,  Penang,  &c— & 
John  WoodaU,  Arnold,  from  LiverpooL— JsoteOa, 
Brown,  from  Liverpool. — London,  McLean,  from 
London.  — 26.  Duke  of  fforthundterland,  Pope, 
from  London  and  Cape.— 27.  Indien,  TruquMet, 
from  Ha\Te  de  Grace.— 28.    Reaottttion,  Seagar, 
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ftom  PadM«.-aO.  H.M.S.  Ficfw,  Croii«r,  from 
PeniiDg. 

D0parfure«>yom  CSufeuMei. 

Nov.  S3.  Mount  Vernon,  Scobie.  fbr  Bolton.— 
Dbc.  15.  Eihvard,  Land,  for  PhlUddphia.— 21. 
Thetis,  Clark,  for  China.— 85.  Duke  o/Buedeugh, 
Martin,  for  London.— 27-  Lonaeh,  Jellicoe,  for 
Bomtey;  SHea,  Campbell,  for  London -^ak.  3. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Bowen  (proceeding  down  the 
rirer),  for  London. 

Stated  flrom  Saugor, 

Nov.  24.  Hoqghiif,  Teanaolon,  for  Maneilkf.— 
96.  Attanm»  Smith,  for  Madras.— 27*  leadora, 
Hodaoo,  for  Madras.— aO.  Sir  Archibald  Campbdl, 
Robertson,  fbr  Bombay.— Dec  4.  Barretto  Ju- 
nior, Saunders,  for  Madras  and  London.— 7*  Will 
Watch,  Bristow,  for  Madras  and  Pondicherry.-9. 
Marion,  Richard,  for  Singapore  and  China  —11. 
lawrence.  Gill,  for  Liverpool— 12.  BUmd,  Callan, 
for  Liverpool.— 13.  Sir  Herbert  Ta^ior,  Wemyia» 
for  Mauritius.— 15.  Elizabeth,  McNalr,  for  Llver- 
pooU— 16.  Soton,  Alhm,forNewYork.— 18.  Helen, 
Macalister,  for  Penangand  Singapore.— 23.  Bolton, 
Coropton,  for  London.- 24.  Mountetuart  Rlphin- 
etone.  Toller,  for  London— 25.  Fairlie,  Agfx,  foe 
London.— 23  Earl  of  dare,  Scott,  for  China  — > 
Georgiana,  Thorns*  for  London.— Forti/ude,  Lam- 
bert, for  Boston. 

To  &»/.— Robert  Small,  for  Cape  and  London, 
on  3d  Jan. ;  London,  for  London,  4th  Jan. ;  !x)rd 
Hungerford,  for  London,  8th  Jan. ;  Herefordshire^ 
for  London,  10th  Jan. ;  St.  George,  for  Bristol, 
15th  Jan.;  Cornwall,  for  London,  18th  Jan.; 
Euphrates,  for  Liverpool,  2Uth  Jan. ;  Windsor, 
for  Cape  and  London,  20th  Jan. ;  Broxbomebury, 
for  London,  28th  Jan. 

TreiKM  to  London  (Dec 31)— Sugar  and  salu 
nelie,  i:5;  rice,  £5.  5s.  to  £5.  IDs.;  Ifaiaeed, 
^15s.t  bMligo and  silk.  £6.  to  £6. 10s. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


Oct.  28.  At  Neemuch,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Aitchl- 
son,  of  a  son. 

JVor.  3.  At  Kyook  Phyo,  the  lady  of  Lieut. 
John  Erskine,  40th  N.I.,  of  a  son  (since  dead). 

5.  At  Sultanpore,  Oude,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Sa- 
muel Toulmin,  63d  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  MuMoorie,  the  lady  of  Capt.  E.  Wintle, 
71st  rMt.,  of  a  son. 

lU.  At  Seetaporc,  Oude,  the  lady  of  Capt.  D. 
Sheaiff,  48th  N  1.,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Muttra,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  L.  Trafibrd, 
10th  L.C.,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Kidderpore,  the  lady  of  J.  P.  MaiUard, 
Eso.»ofason. 

18.  At  Allahabad,  Mrs.  Hoff,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Monghyr,  the  lady  of  C.  C.  Fusidl,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  M.  OonsoWes,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dover,  of  a  sod. 

19.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Wm.  Ash- 
more,  H.M.'s  loth  reft.,  of  a  daughter. 

21.  AtMeerut,theladyof  t*^ '  ' 

chaplain,  of  a  son- 

23.  At  Gowhatty,  in  Assam,  the  lady  of  Capt 
WUllam  Simonds.  commanding  the  local  bat,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  B.  MacmahoD,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Gonruckpore,  the  lady  of  Hugh  Gibbon, 
Esq.,  of  a  dan^ter. 

96.  At  Ramnaghur  £wtory,  Baraaett,  Mn.  F. 
W  Lldiard.  of  a  son. 

27.  At  Ishapore,  Mrs.  Briton,  of  a  son. 

28.  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  Capt  Thomas  Fisher, 
iuperintendent  of  Cachar,  of  a  son. 

801  Mn.  L.  Fraaer,  of  ason. 

Dee,  1.  At  Agra,  thelady  of  Brevet  Capt  Have- 


[Mat, 


5.  At  AllaliataMl,  the  hdy  of  R.  H.  Seott,  Bq., 
C.S.,  of  a  SOD. 

6.  At  Cawnpoce,  the  lady  of  Ucot  Oaaeoyne, 
5th  Carahry,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Mooghyr,  the  lady  of  A.  Lang,  Esq^  of 

—  At  Allahabad.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Fraser,  of  aaoo. 

—  Mrs.  Mark  D'Cruae,  of  a  son. 

9.  Mrs.  N.  S.  Sweediand,  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt  John  Maodo- 
nald.  61st  N.I.,  of  a  soo. 

—  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Ueat  Stewart,  H.A.. 
of  ason. 

—  At  Benares,  Mrs.  J.  A.  B.  CampbeU,  of  • 
dan^ter. 

—  Mrs.  John  Rnssdl.  of  aaoo. 

11.  At  Burdwan,  the  lady  of  O.  N.CtwIr,  Eeg-, 
dvil  surgeon,  of  a  son. 

—  Mn  F.  La  Valette,  of  a  danghter. 

12.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  F.  MilleCt.  Esq.. 
C.S.,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  NoacSly,  the  lady  of  F.  J.  Halllday,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

~  "  the  ladyof  Capt  Prole,  37th 

ison. 
,  the  lady  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  E. 
Debrett,  of  artillery,  of  a  daugtiter. 

—  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pereira,  of  a  daughter. 
»  Mrs.  George  Hlgginson,  of  a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  Dr.  Graham,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Kishnaghur.  the  ladT  of  C.  W.  Fuller, 
Esq.,  civil  surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  John  Muller,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Serampore,  the  lady  of  J.  Davidson.  Esq.* 
of  a  son,  which  expired  a  few  minutes  after  tts 
birth. 

1&  At  Chowringhee,  the  Udy  of  Mi^or  Arcfad. 
Irvine,  C.B.,  englneen,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dover,  of  a  soo. 

—  Mrs.  M.  GonsaWcs,  of  ason. 

20.  At  Calcutta,  the  huly  of  Mr.  Wm.  Sinclatr, 
of  ason. 


—  At  Ballygunge,  1 

regt,  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Calcutta,  thi 


r  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Proby, 


lock,  adj.  H.M.  13th  L.  Inf..  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  A.  LtddeU,  Eaq., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Moauflhrpoor.  Tirhoot,  the  lady  of  Dr. 
K.  Mackimum,  of  a  daughter. 
.-  Mn.  J.  Weaver,  oTa  soo. 

3.  At  Buhadoorgttn«e,  In  aillah  Poorneah,  ttie 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Kondeni,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  Oya,  the  lady  of  F.  GouJdsbiury,  Esq., 
C.S.,  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov.  12.  At  Meerut,  E.  C.  Moockton,  Esq.,  CS., 
to  Miss  C.  R.  Woodcock. 

14.  At  Saugor,  Lieut  F.  W.  Burkinynung,  5th 
N.I.,  to  Charlotte  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  CoL 
and  Mrs.  Salmon. 

—  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  James  Ellisoo  to  Mary 
Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Lewis  Namey, 
Esq. 

16.  At  Calcutta,  John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Borro- 
saul,  to  Elisabeth  Cecelia,  eldest  daughter  of  L. 
F.  Pereira,  Esq.,  of  the  General  PoslOttoe. 

18.  At  CalcutU,  Wm.  Gordon,  m.o.,  to  Maiga- 
ret,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex.  Johnston,  Esq.,  New- 
mill,  Elgin,  Scotland. 

22.  At  Jessore,  Henry  C.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  C.S., 
10  MiM  Madeline  Catania. 

23.  At  Cuttack.  C.  L.  Babington,  Esq.,  of  Sun- 
bhulpoor,  to  Miss  H.  Robinson,  niece  of  CoL  F. 
Walker,  commanding  33d  regt  N.I. 

—  At  Calcutta,  B.W.  Brightman.  Esq.,  to  Elea- 
nor Caroline,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Hodges,  Esq. 

—  At  Howrah,  Mr.  Thoa.  Reeves  to  Miss  Etia- 
beth  Amelia  Farrow. 

—  At  Seetapore,  Ensign  H.  D.  Van  Hoovigh, 
48th  N.I.,  son  of  the  late  Peter  Van  Homrigh, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Drogheda,  to  Caroline  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Capt  R.  A.  Thomas,  48th  N  L 

—  At  CalcutU,  Lawrence  D'SUva,  Eaq.,  of 
Backergunge,  to  Miss  A.  Easean. 

24.  At  Calcutta.  Lieut  James  Slssniore,  23d 
N.U  to  Miss  Sophia  Jane  Dick,  eldeat  danghter 
of  CoL  Dick,  B.N.I. 

—  At  Cakutta,  Mr.  John  Thomas  Mitchdl  to 
Miss  Elisabeth  Portray  Aubray. 

25.  At  Calcutta,  Cant  J.  M.  HlggfaMon  to  Miss 
Louisa  Mary  Ann  Shakespear. 

—  At  CalcutU,  W.  W.  Gbus.  Esq.,  to  EHn 
Cordelia  EmUy,  third  danghter  of  Mark  LAcker- 
Bteen,  Esq. 

Dec.  1.  At  CalcutU,  George  Loch,  Esq.,  CS., 
to  Louisa,  ooly  daughter  of  the  late  MJ|)or  Ro- 
bert  Gordon,  Bombay  engineers. 

—  At  Calcutta,  George  Chishoba,  Esq.,  to  Mn. 
CaroUne  KeUner. 

2.  At  Calcutta,  Capt  PeUr  MitdieD  to  Wm 
Elisabeth  CleaoenUm  Bason. 

3   At  Cakotta,  Mr.  John  ChOdi,  H.C.  i 
to  Miss  B.  B.  LaiM^ 
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&  At  Cdcotta,  Mr.  John  Wm.  Potmon  ta  MJn 
Siuaxuuh  ThoDiM. 

5.  At  Delbl,  HuxDphray  Howorth.  Km.,  fi9th 
N.I.>  to  Louin  Catherine,  leooDd  daughter  of 
Brigadier  FMt,  cotmnanding  at  Delhi. 

7.  At  Calcutta,  George  Gordon  MacPhenon, 
Eaq.,  surgeoD  at  Moorshedabad.  to  Charlotte,  el- 
«lest  daughtCT  of  the  late  Wm.  Leycester,  Eiq.,  of 
the  dvil  service. 

&  At  Calcutta,  George  Wilding  ChUholm,  Eiq., 
to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Harrold. 

!«.  At  Calcnlta,  Mr.  Walter  Wltchlow  to  Mrs. 
Maria  Rebelro. 

DEATHS. 

^Mu  I.  Mrs.  Hosannah  Joaquim,  aged  42* 

7.  At  Cawnpore,  Ensign  Edward  Brabaion,  of 
H.M.  16th  rcgc  of  Foot 

U.  The  Ranaof  Dhoulpore.  His  son  Bhugwant 
Singh,  thirteen  years  old,  succeeds  him. 

UL  At  Etawah,  EUia,  wife  of  Lieut.  Edmund 
Talbot,  adjutant  SSdregt.  N.I.,  aged  25. 

~  At  Saugor,  Lieut.  Charles  Terraneau,  of  the 
Athregt.N!x 

14.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Christian,  of  the  ship 
RoAerC  SmdU,  aged  94. 

17.  Master  George  Jones,  aged  12. 

\9.  At  Mundlesir,  Minor  R.  W.  Smith,  of  the 
ethrM;t.L.C. 

S3;  At  Joodhpore,  Assist.  Surg.  W.  H.  Rogers, 
orthe4thregt.L.C. 

9i.  At  Calcutta,  Sarah,  lady  of  J.  P.  MaiUard, 


Dirdr  At  pobWAMAixtt. 


Emu,  army  «gen^  *^_P'„ 


_.      _    Jlooghyr,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Fussell,  _ 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  aged  1ft 

28.  At  Allahabad,  in  his  31st  year,  J.  A  Green- 
v«y,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  Cmiiti/ FVee  PraM  at 
that  station.  He  was  sitting  up  correcting  proof 
ahcets  until  midnight,  and  the  next  morning  at 
Ave  WW  a  corpse. 

—  Capt.  Alexander  Broughton  Eraser,  late  of 
tSic  country  service,  aged  40. 

30.  Mrs.  Elia  Matilda  Gee.  aged  27. 
Itee.  L  .\t  Patna,  Sarah,  relict  of  the  late  Ross 
Jenotaigs,  Esq.,  aged  83. 

—  At  Cuttack.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Piltchard.  of  the 
CuCtadc  salt  agency,  aged  23. 

—  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  aged  42. 

5.  Mr.  John  Turner,  supdintendent  of  Ho(^h]y 
Point,  Semaphore  station. 
«.  At  Calcutta.  Mn.  A.  G.  Aviet,  aged  18. 

—  Mr.  Samoel  Gomes,  aged  20. 

7.  At  Calcutta,  Capt.  James  Masson,  comnum- 
der  of  the  bark  iMdy  Cbffifrd,  aged  23. 

—  Mrs.  John  Laodeman,  ag^  34. 

—  Mrs.  Charles  Arrandal  Sealy,  aged  37. 

9.  .\t  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ross,  Sulk^  Allen 
Robertaoo,  Esq-,  agedS. 

18.  At  Calcutta,  of  consumptkn,  Harriet,  wife 
of  Mr.  B.Macmahon,  aged33. 

—  Master  George  Aris,  aged  13. 

13.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson,  of  the  ship. 
MmmUtuart  Elpkinttona,  Mged  22. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Joseph  Pereira,  Esq.,  aged  65. 

14.  At  Calcutta,  Susana,  widow  of  the  bte  Mr. 
Manud  Cardoso,  aged  46. 

16.  At  Balloo  Ghaut,  on  board  hU  boat.  Major 
Bdward  Whitty,  paymaster  H.M.  26th  regt.,  an 
hour  after  his  arrival  flrom  Meerut,  on  medical 
csrtlflCMe,  to  proceed  to  Europe. 


|ttalira0. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c. 

OCCUPATION   OF   PUBLIC   QCJARTXS8. 

Fort  iSr.  Georgf,  Oct,  2,  1835.— The  6lli 
paragrapb,  page  368,  of  the  Code  of  Pay 
lUgulationa,  is  canoelled,  and  all  officers, 
withont  distinction,  in  command  of  divi. 
sions  or  stations,  who  shall  occupy  public 
quarters,  will  be  subject,  from  the  ist 
proximo,  to  stoppage  or  payment  of  rent 
on  tbe  scale  laid  down  in  G.  O.  G.  29th 
March  1831  :  colonel  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  charge  as  field  officers. 


Fori  Si.  George,  Noo.  24,  1835.— The 
Right  Hon.  tbe  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  fVom  tbe  3 Ist  of 
I>ccember  next,  the  depot  at  Poonamalleo 
be  discontinued  as  a  government  com- 
mand;  and  that  from  tbe  1st  January 
1836  tbe  duties  shall  be  conducted  by  tbe 
senior  officer  for  the  time  being,  assisted 
by  tbe  staff  officer  and  paymaster. 

The  present  establishment  will  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows,  from  tbe  same  date : 

Officer  commanding—discontinued  as  a  govero- 
ment  command,  stalfpay  to  cease. 
Staff  Officer  and  Paymaster— to  remain  as  at 


AssistantSurgeon— to  remain  upon  the  same  staff 
allowance  as  for  the  charge  of  a  regiment. 

Oanison  Serjeant  M^or— to  remain  asat  present. 

Cantonment  Seijcant  Major— to  remain  asdep6t 
seijeant  mi^or. 

Ditto  as  Drill  Seijeant-dlscontinued,   staff 
pay  to  cease. 

Commissariat  Staff  Serjeant— at  the  disposal  ot 
the  commissary  general. 

Barrack  Seijeant— to  remahi  and  perform  the 
duties  of  key  seijeant;  a  serjeant  of  2d  daas  to  be 
appointed  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy. 

Key  Serjeant— discontinued,  the  present  incum- 
bent available  for  transfer  to  another  station  on  a 
vacancy. 

Hospital  Seijeant— to  remafai  as  at  present. 

Librarian— to  remain  as  at  present. 

Seijeant  in  charge  of  great  coata-discontlnued, 
staff  pay  to  cease. 

Store  Seijeants,  one  for  each  of  his  Mi^csty's 
regts.— to  remain  as  pay  and  store  Serjeants  on  the 
same  allowance  as  pay  seijeant  of  a  company ;  pre- 
sent suff  pay  to  cease. 

Store  Corporals,  one  for  each  of  hto  Msjesty** 
regts.— discontinued,  staff  pay  to  cease. 

Barrack  Conicopoly— discontinued,  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

The  present  permanent  establishment  of 
the  commissariat  department,  both  for 
King's  and  Company's  troops,  will  be 
discontinued  from  the  same  date ;  and  tbe 
number  and  description  of  barrack  atten- 
dants will  in  future  be  regulated,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  tbe  G.  O.G.  24tb  Jan. 
1812,  by  the  number  of  European  troops 
actually  present :  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  these  regulations  to  be  in  effect  on  tbe 
1st  January  1836.  The  scavenger's  cart 
upon  tbe  same  scale  as  at  St.  Thomas's 
Mount  (Rs.  14  per  mensem),  will  be  kept 
up  under  charge  of  the  staff  officer. 

The  detail  of  store  lascars  will  be  re- 
called by  tbe  Military  Board. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  Ac. 

Dee.  8.  W.  A.  Foisyth,  Esq.,  to  act  as  assistant 
judgeand  joint  criminal  judge  of  Malabar,  during 
absence  oi  Mr.  Strange. 

1&.  Malcolm  Lewin,  Esq.,  to  act  as  2d  judfle  of 

Srovindal  court  of  appeal  and  circuit  for  nortmm 
ivirion,  V.  Mr.  NicnoUs  permitted  to  proceed  to 
Europe. 

Patrick  Grant,  Esq.,  to  act  as  collector  and  ma- 
gistrate of  Rajahmundry,  during  employment  of 
Mr.  Lewin  on  other  duty.* 
W.  A.  Neave,  Esq.,  to  act  as  collector  and  ma- 

gstrate  of  Guntoor,  during  employment  <^  Mr. 
rant  (mother  duty. 

H.  V.  Conolly,  Esq.,  to  be  aislstaDt  to  the  sub- 
treasurer. 
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F.  N.  Maltby,  Esq.,  to  act  as  bewl-avistant  to 
prlndpal  collector  and  magUtrate  of  Cananu  . 

89.  C.  E.  Oakes,  Eaq.,  to  aa  ai  aadatant  Judge 
aad  Joint  criminal  Judge  of  Guntom. 

J.  Rohde,  Em.,  to  act  aa  aMtotant  Judge  and 
Joint  criminal  Judge  of  GaiOam,  during  ataaoce  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

H.  D.  Phfllipt,  Eiq.,  to  resume,  at  his  own  re> 
quest,  his  appointment  of  register  to  xillah  court 
of  NeUore. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  to  act  as  head  assistant  to 
principal  collector  and  magbtrate  of  Nellore, 
daring  employment  of  Mr.  Smollet  on  other  duty. 

D.  White,  Esq.,  to  act  as  sub-coUector  and  Joint 
magistrate  of  Malabar,  during  absence  of  Mr. 
Smnh. 

J.  Goldingharo,  Esq.,  actingjudgeand  crimtaal 
Judge  of  Salem,  took  charge  of  the  aOlah  court  at 
that  sUtion,  on  the  1st  Dec 

H.V.Conolly,  Esq.,  resumed  his  duties  as  cashier 
of  the  Government  Bank  on  the  lOth  Dec 

George  Garrow,  Esq.,  was,  on  the  22d  Dec, 
sworn  acting  civil  auditor. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  accepted  annui- 
ties from  the  Cnrfi  Fund :— The  Hon.Wm.  Oliver, 
Esq. ;  Solomon  Nicholls,  Esq. ;  Edward  Smalley, 
Esq.;  and  Henry  Gardiner,  Esq. ;  date 24th  Not. 
1835. 

Henry  Gardiner,  Esq.,  and  S.  Nicholls,  Esq., 
have  been  permitted  to  resign  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  Company. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  returned  to  duty, 

viz Hatlcy  Frere,   Esq.,  ftrom  Europe.  —  Rev. 

John  Hallewell,  chaplain  of  Cuddalore,  from  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Attained  Ran*.— W.  Douglas,  as  senior  mer- 
chant, on  6lb  Oct.  1835 ;  E.  Storey,  as  factor,  on 
87th  do. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  St.  GeurgOf  Dec.  8,  1835.—  Lieut.  (Brev. 
Capt.)  S.  Hicks,  of  .i5th  N.I.,  permitted  to  re- 
sign appointment  of  adj.  to  that  corps. 

Lieut.  C.  WoodfaU,  47th  N.I„  to  offloUte  as 
paymaster  in  northern  division,  on  Capt.  DufTs 
responsibility,  durin^r  ^^  **"^ce. 

Dee.  U.—Ath  L.C.  Comet  James  Norman  to  be 
lieut,  V.  Maitland  dec ;  date  of  com.  3d  Dec  1835. 

Adjutant  GeneraTe  Office,  Dee.  8,  1836.— Lieut. 
S.  F.  Mackensie,  8d  L.C.,  permitted  to  t^hi  his 
r^  vid  Madras. 

Dec.  8.— Ens.  Edward  Dumergue,  left  whig  Eu- 
ropean regLt  removed,  at  his  own  reouest,  to  87th 
N.L,  and  will  rank  next  below  Ens.  John  Mylne. 

Ens.  P.  F.  Thome,  I6th  N.I.,  removed,  at  his 
own  request,  to  left  wing  European  regt ,  and  will 
rank  next  below  Ens.  Andrew  Walker. 

Dec.  9.— Lieut.  P.  Oliphant  to  act  as  adj.  to  35th 
N.L,  V.  Hfcks  resigned. 

Assist.  Surg.  James  Shaw  removed  Arom  Madras 
European  r^.  to  8d  L.C. 

Dsc.  11.— Lieut.  CoL  W.  K.  Ritchie  (late  prom.) 
posted  to  8d  N.L 

Dsc.  18.— Ensigns  J.  F.  ErsUne  and  F.  F.  War- 
den removed  from  doing  duty  with  29th  to  18th 
N.L 

Lieut  John'  Cooke,  hone  artillery,  to  act  as  qu. 
mast  of  that  corps,  during  absence  on  duty  of 
Lieut  and  Qu.  Mast  Showers. 

Dee.  14.— Comet  E.  C.  Curtis,  3d  L.C.,  per- 
mitted to  Join  his  corps  at  Bellary. 

Dec.  17.— Assist  Surg.  C.  Don  removed  from  3d 
bat  artillery  to  do  duty  with  Madras  European 
regt 

Dec.  18.— Assist  Surg.  J.  Kellie  placed  at  dispo- 
sal of  officer  comnuuMUng  uOTthern  division,  for 
employment  with  force  in  Goomsoor. 

Dec  19  to  82.— Capt.  W.  P.  Macdonald,  41st 
N.L,  With  sanction  of  government,  to  do  duty 
with  3d  L.Inf.,  and  to  Join  detachment  in  Ganjam 
district 

8d-Lieut.  W.  M.  Gabbett  to  act  as  qu.  mast  and 


Interp.  to  4Ui  bat  aniUMT,  «ariiig  akssswe 
Lieut  Rowlandson.  or  uafttt  further  ocden. 

Assist  Surg.  J.  B.  Porteous,  99th  N.L,  to  aA 
medical  aid  to  detaU  of  H.M.  4i8t  Foot,  and  aU 
public  foUowers  proceedhig  tnm  Poonamaltoe  to 
Join  regtanental  headquarters  at  Araaa. 

Assist  Surg.  T.  White  to  proceed  to  Aska. 

Assist  Surg.  W.  G.  Davidson,  43d  N.L,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Aska  and  receive  his  orden  tnm  offloar 
commanding  northern  division. 

Attist  Surg.  R.  H.  Budianan  to  proceed  and 
takemedicalchargeof  43dN.L,  during  absence  of 
Assist  Sufg.  Davidson. 

Lieut  CoL  S.  S.  Gummer  remoted  from  14th  to 
8th  N.L,  and  Lieut  Col.  G.  Muriel  Ihxn  latter  to 
former  corps. 

Capt  T.  E.  Geils  rennoved  tnm  3d  to  4lh  bat 
artillery;  2d-Lieut  F.  B.  Ashley  from  9d  to  4tb 
do. ;  8d-Lieut  W.  M.  Gabbett  from  9d  to  4th  do. ; 
and  Suponum.  8d- Lieut  R.  Bromley  ftom  3d  to 
4th  do. 

Fort  St.  George,  Dee.  83.— Assist.  Surg.  Hugh 
Cheape,  of  horse  artillery,  to  be  attach^  to  Hon. 
G.  L.  Russell,  Esq.,  during  his  empkiyment  in 
Goomsoor. 

Dec.83.— Cadet  of  Cavalry  Henry  Hall  admitted 
on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  comet— CadeU  of  luftn-. 
try  G.  Fitsmaurice  and  Robert  Woolley  admitted 
on  ditto,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Assist  Surg.  D.  Macdougall  permitted  to  resign 
his  appointment  on  Neilgherries. 

Dtc.  29.— Surg.  W.  E.  E.  Conwell,  v  d..  to  act 
as  superintending  surgeon  in  ceded  districts  dutlng 


absence  of  Sup.  Surg.  J.  Macleod  at  presidency, 
preparatory  to  applying  f     '         ^  '    "^^ 

rope  on  sick  certificate. 


for  leave  to  return  to  Eu- 


Surg.  George  Meikle  to  act  as  superlntendtaig 
surgeon  in  northern  division  of  army,  during  ab- 
sence of  Sup.  Surg.  Hahies  on  sick  certificate  at 
Neilgherries. 

Adjutant-geMraT*  Office,  Dee.U  to  Sa— The 
following  young  officers  to  do  duty  t— Comet  H. 
Hall  with  2d  L.C. ;  Ens.  G.  Fiismaurice  with  9lh 
N.I. ;  and  Ens.  R.  Woolley  with  88th  do. 

The  services  of  Lieut.  G.  A.  MarshaU,  18th  N.L. 
and  Ens.  T.  L.  Place,  44th  do.,  placed  at  disposal 
of  officer  commanding  northern  divisloo,  to  be 
employed  with  a  corps  in  that  diviakm  serving  in 
the  field. 

Retumal  to  duty,  from  Europe.— Dec  11.  Uent 
K.  E.  A.  Money.  4th  L.C.— 83.  Lieut  W.  D.  M. 
Lys,  28d  N.L— Lieut  J.  M.  Macdonakl,  1st  L.C. 

RtfUNi^tis.  — The  following  officers  have  been 
deemed  by  the  Commander-inMJiief  entitled  to  the 
reward  authorised  by  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Dfcree* 
tors  for  proficiency  in  the  Oriental  languages,  vtz. 
—In  Persian :  Lieut  J.  Haplhi,  30th  N.L ;  Lieut 
D.  C.  Campbell,  9th  do.— in  HiMdoostanae:  Lieut 
C.  M.  Madeane,  acting  qu.  mast  and  faiterp., 
43d  N.L 

FUELOUGHS. 
To  Europe.— Dec.  A.  Lieut  F.  Oottreux,  1st 
N.L,  for  health  (to  embirk  from  western  coast).— 
M^.  C.  O.  Fothergill,  Camatic  European  Vet  Bat 
(to  embark  ftom  VIzagapatam*.— 11.  Surg.  W.  H. 
Richards,  for  health.— Capt  J.  T.  Brett,  ith  L.C. 
(to  embark  ftom  western  coast).— Capt  J.  Fuller- 
ton,  17th  N.L.  for  health.— 18.  Maior  C  M.  Bird. 

81st  L.Inf..  for  health Lieut  G.  Freese,  lith 

N.L,  for  health.— Assist  Surg.  James  Hamlyn, 
for  health.— 82.  Mai-  H.  W.  Hodges,  34th  L.  Inf., 
for  health— Major  G.  Stott,  11th  N.I— S3.  Lieut 
ThomM  Bayles,  58d  N.L,  for  hoalth  (to  onbark 
from  western  coast).— Lieut  T.  W.  Jones,  Euro- 


pean Rest— Assist  Surg.  J.  Bell,  for  health— -89. 
Lieut  H  Pereira.  43d  N.L,  for  health  —Capt  R. 
Gordon,  k6th  N.L,  for  health.— Ueat  A.  R.  Rose, 


50th  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut  CoL  John  Mocgsn, 
88th  N.L,  for  health. 

To  visit  Pretidenejf  (preparatory  to  applying  fbr 
furkmgh  to  Europe).— Dec  11.  Superiiitanaing 
Surg.  J.  Macleod,  ceded  districts — 8.  Lieut  CoL 
J.  Kitson,  83d  L.Inf— la  Lieut  CoL  H.  G.  Jour- 
dan.  10th  N.L— 89.  Lieut  E.  J.  Taynton.Sth  N.L 

To  "Neilgherry  Hills.— Dec  II.    Superintending 
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Surg.  Wm.  Haines,  nortbem  divUion,  until  31»t 
July  1836,  forhemtth. 

IV  Oi/cvffa.  ~Dec.  18.  Era.  O.  H.  Eckford, 
13ih  N.L,  until  iSth  June  1836. 

To  Sea.— Dee.  9i.  Lieut.  H.  A.  Kennedy.  14th 
N  I.,  for  two  yean,  for  hCKlth  (also  to  Cape  of 
Good  Hope). 


4f) 


3.  At  Secunderabad,  Lieut.  J.  Maltland,  of  the 
4th  r«it.  Light  Cavalry. 

—  At  Trichinopoly.  Mrs,  Eliz.  Kemp,  aged  71. 

—  Mn.  Mary  Magdaline  Trutwein,  »geA  A9. 
7.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Francis  Brisson,  Aged  56. 

19.  At  Berhan)i)ore»  Capt.  Thos.  dwaine,  of  the 
49th  regt.  or  W.l. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU. 
Dbc.  1.  AttaroHf  Smith.  fVom  Calcutta.— 4. 
Euffenct  Couman,  from  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 
— 5.  LoyiMit  l)e  la  Combe,  from  Tavoy.— 8.  Hir 
Archtbiild  Campbelt,  Robertson,  from  Calcutta.— 
Kk  Barrttto  Junkott  Saunden,  from  Calcutta.— 
13.  WiU  fVateh,  Bristow,  from  Calcutta.  — 17. 
lsaik>ra,  Hodson,  ftom  Calcutta,  Vizagtipatam, 
4fcc— 51.  Weaington,  Liddell.  from  London,  Ma- 
deira, and  Cape.— S3.  Tauze,  Paulier,  from  Ma- 
•ulipatam.— 37.  Afmemdals^  Hill,  from  Bombay: 
Bland,  Callan,  from  Calcutta. -2&  H.M.S.Hifa- 
dnth,  Blackwood,  from  Trincomalee;  Charles 
Stewart,  Davis,  from  Rangoon.— 29.  Lady  Flora, 
Ford,  ttam  London;  Basaein  Merchant,  Snow- 
ball, from  NIcobar.— 31.  Robartt,  Wake,  from 
London  (off  Madras). 

Departureg, 
Dec.  14.  CharleM  Dumergue,  Hery,  for  Corlnga 
and  Vizagapatam;  Attaran,  Smith,  for  Pondi- 
cherry.— 16.  Sit  ^4rehibald  CampMi,  Robertson, 
for  Cannanore  and  Bombay ;  WUi  Wctch,  Bris- 
tow, for  Pondlcherry  and  Ceylon.— 27.  Louita, 
De  la  Combe,  for  Oanjam.— 20.  Barretto  JuMor, 
Saundefs,  for  London.— 30.  Bttnd,  Callan,  for 
LhrvpooL— 31.  Heroine,  MacCarthy,  for  London. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


Oct,  16.  At  Kamptee,  the  ladT  of  Maior  Cleve- 
land, commanding  38th  regt.,  or  a  daughter. 

Nov.  94.  At  Pondlcherry,  Mn.  Joyan,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Kamptee.  the  lady  of  Capt.  F.  W.  Hands, 
38th  N  I.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Madras,  Mrs  Hugh  Ron,  of  a  son. 
Dec.  2.  At  Chicacole,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  W. 

Yaldwyn,  21st  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Cochin,  Uie  lady  of  Aaaist.  Surg.  R.  OU- 
phant,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Maiulipatam,  the  lady  of  Capt.  George 
Bum.  14th  N.I  ,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  Hugh  Meredith,  of  a  son. 

—  4.  Mrs.  John  Rit  -hie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Vellore,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  C.  A.  Cosby, 
SSth  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  Mrs.  Burgess,  of  a  daughter. 
II.  Mrs.  A.  L'Fleur,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Trichinopoly,  the  lady  of  Brevet  Capt. 
John  Stoddart,  H.M.  54th  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Vixunagram,  the  ludy  of  Ma^or  Leggett, 
commanding  3dL.  Inf.,  of  a  -on. 

lU^  At  Secundcrabitd,  the  Udy  of  Lt  and  Qu. 
Mast.  Hughes,  39th  N.L,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  I'hos.  Wilmott,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Neliore,  Mrs.  Maria  Louisa  Summers,  of 
a  daughter. 

82.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Henry  Chamier, 
Esq.,  of  a  son 

28.  At  Madras,  the  laily  of  Mi^or  Ross,  corps 
of  engineers,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov.  23.  At  Madras,  Mr.  JOhn  Xavler  to  Roza, 
dttighter  of  the  late  Mr.  Antonio  Munis. 

Dec.  8.  At  Tanlore,  Henry  Forbes,  Esq.,  cfvil 
service,  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  Lieut. 
CoL  Madeane,  resident  at  Tanjore. 

DEATHS. 

Niov.  4.  At  Bangalore,  Capt.  G.  C.  Borough,  of 
H.M.  30th  rest  of  Foot,  youngest  son  of  Six  Rl- 
chard  Borough,  Bart.,  in  his  28th  year. 

25.  At  Waflaiabad.  Mr.  BumelU  Peters,  aged  98. 

86.  At  the  Club  House,  Madras,  Mark  Moore, 
Esq.,  of  the  civil  service. 

89.  At  Nagpore,  Isabella,  wife  of  Capt.  William 
Ward*,  assistant  resMent  at  Nagpore,  aged  36. 

Dee,  1.  At  Pondlcherry,  Mrs.  Joyan,  aged  17. 

jisiat,Joum.S.S.\ou20  No.77. 


GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  &c, 

STDDY  OF  THE  NATIVE  LANGUAGES  BY 
MEDICAL   OFFICERS. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov,  7,  1835.— The 
attention  of  government  having  been 
drawn  to  the  neceseily  which  exists,  that 
medical  officers,  whose  duties  bring  them 
into  constant  intercourse  with  the  natives 
of  the  country,  should  possess  some  col- 
loquial knowledge  of  the  Hindoostanee, 
Mahratta  or  Guzerattee  languages,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  declare  as  follows  : — 

No  medical  officer  shall  henceforth  be 
permanently  appointed  to  the  medical 
charge  of  a  native  regiment,  to  that  of  a 
civil  station,  to  tlie  office  of  vaccinator,  to 
that  of  surgeon  to  any  of  the  political  re- 
sidencies, or  to  any  other  medical  charge, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  naval 
branch  of  the  military  service,  without 
liaving  passed  an  exanunation  in  one  at 
least  of  the  Hhidoostanee,  Mahratta,  or 
Guzerattee  languages. 

It  not  being  in  contemplation  to  insist 
upon  a  greater  knowledge  of  tlie  native 
knguages  than  is  required  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  duties  confided  to  the 
medicHl  officer,  the  examination  will  have 
in  view  such  a  colloquial  command  of  the 
language  as  may  suffice  for  that  object, 
and  will  not  include  any  of  the  exorcises 
prescribed  as  tests  of  a  higher  degree  of 
proficiency. 

At  whatever  station  two  or  more  qua- 
lified interpreters  are  present,  there,  by 
order  of  the  general  commanding  the  di- 
vision, a  committee  may  be  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  such  examination  as  afore- 
said ;  such  committee  to  consist  of  two 
interpreters,  and  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  regiment. 

These  regulations  will  not  interfere 
with  the  teinpomry  appointment  of  medi-  . 
cal  officers  to  any  charge  when  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  service  require  it ;  but  a 
medical  officer  so  appointed,  will  be  re- 
moved from  such  charge  after  a  lapse  of 
six  months,  should  he  not  then  be  able  to 
pass  the  requisite  examination,  and  should 
there  be  a  qualified  officer  to  take  his 
place. 

The  operation  of  these  regulations  will 
be  entirely  prospective,  and  will  not  now, 
or  at  any  future  time,  affect  the  medical 
officers  at  present  permanently  posted  to 
native  regiments,  or  any  of  the  other  situa- 
tions above  specified. 

These  regulations  are  not  to  be  under- 
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stood  as  lessening:  the  inducement  to  me- 
dical officers  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
higher  examination,  as  now  constituted, 
at  the  pi'esidency.  An  examination, 
passed  before  the  committee  there,  will 
remove  the  necessity  of  going  before  any 
other  committee,  and  will,  in  addition,  be 
considered  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  as  hSghly  to  the  credit 
of  the  individual. 

All  former  regulations  on  this  subject 
are  cancelled. 

UNFOUNDED  IMPUTATION  ON  OFFICBB8. 

Manne  Department^  Bombay  Castle, 
Nov.  10,  1835. — Captain  Simpson  having 
published  a  pamphlet,  containing  stric- 
tures on  the  proceedings  of  a  committee 
which  sat  in  1834s  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
quiring into  certain  frauds  committed  in 
the  Indian  naval  department,  and  baring 
in  that  work  ascribed  to  feelings  of  per- 
sonal hostility  against  himself,  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee  alluded  to,  and 
especially  of  two  of  its  members,  Capt 
Wilson,  of  the  Indian  navy,  and  Lieut 
Pope,  of  the  commissariat  department, 
those  officers  some  time  since  applied  to 
the  government  to  protect  them  against 
aspersions  for  acts  performed  in  the  dis- 
chieuge  of  a  public  duty- 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  feels  that  he  cannot  but  admit  the 
appeal  thus  preferred  to  him ;  while  he,  at 
the  same  time,  thinks  proper  to  abstain 
from  any  further  reference  to  the  publica- 
tion in  question. 

Having  minutely  examined  the  alleged 
grounds  of  the  imputation  complained  of, 
and  having  received,  and  considered  the 
explanatory  statements  of  Capt  Wilson 
and  Lieut  Pope,  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil is  pleased  to  declare,  that  he  deems 
the  imputation  on  those  officers  to  be  al- 
together unfounded,  and  is  satisfied  that, 
in  the  execution  of  a  very  invidious  ser- 
vice, cast  on  them  by  an  authority  which 
thev  were  bound  to  obey,  they  fulfilled 
their  part  most  conscientiously,  and  under 
the  influence  of  none  but  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  motives. 

In  reporting  to  government  opinions 
unfavourable  to  Capt.  Simpson,  they  knew 
that  their  report,  which  was  confidential, 
could  not  possibly  affect  that  officer,  ei- 
ther in  situation  or  in  character,  excepting 
as  far  as  the  government  itself,  to  whose 
inspection  every  part  of  their  procdedings 
^'as  submitted,  should  choose  to  give  it 
effector  notoriety. 

The  measure  that  followed  of  displacing 
Capt.  Simpson  for  a  time  from  the  office, 
to  which,  in  the  sequel,  he  wsis,  on  a  fuU 
ler  investigation  of  his  conduct  triumph- 
antly restored,  was  obviously  the  act  of 
the  government  alone. 

In  recurring,  and,  as  he  trusts,  for  the 
last  time,  to  discussions  which  ought  now 


to  be  for  ever  forgotten,  the  Governor  in 
Council  assures  Capt.  Wilson  and  Lieut. 
Pope,  that  he  reposes  tlie  fullest  and 
most  unshaken  confidence  in  their  talents, 
public  spirit  and  mtegrity. 

8EABCH  FOB  COAL  IN  CUTCH. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  14,  1835.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  lias 
been  pleased,  by  a  resolution  passed  m 
the  general  department,  under  date  the 
13th  instant,  to  discontinue  the  office  of 
superintendent  for  search  of  coal  in  Cutrb, 
in  which  Lieut  G.  B.  Munbee,  of  the 
Engineers,  is  at  present  acting. 

PARKUB   PRIZE   MONF.Y. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov.  17, 1835.— The  Rt 
Hon  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  publish,  for  the  information  of  all  coo- 
cemed,  the  following  statement  exhibit- 
ing the  scale  of  distribution  of  the  Parkor 
prize  property,  and  to  intimate  tliat  ab- 
stracts should  be  preferred  to  the  general 
prize  committee's  office  for  payment 

AmooDt  for 
eadi  cank. 
Lleut.-Col.  comroanding  (1)  I  of  the 

whole  735   »lo 

Majord) 350   0   • 

Captaint,  Surgeons,  Major  of  Brigade,. 

Uep.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen.  (9) 17*    •   0 

Lieuit.,  Aisift.-SuTgeoDs,  Entifnt,  and 

Cometa  t20) P7    B   » 

Condu<tora  (1) 2114    o 

Sub- Conductor!,  Line  and  Provost  Ser- 
jeant, Serjeant-MiOorf  and  Assistant- 
Apothecary  (6) 4   6  0 

Subedars(lfl) 10   3   4 

Jemedars  (15)   4   n   o 

Havildars  (62)  1  15    1 

European  Corporals,  Drummers,  Bom- 
bardiers, and  Gunnels  (44)    1    7   4 

Native  Nailut.  Drummers  and  Trum- 
peters, Farriers,  Sepovs,  Puckalies,  2d 
Tindah,  Lascars,  and  Hospital  Assia- 
tant8(l,093)  0  15  6 

Total  amount  to  be  distributed,  5884t 
]4»  lid. 

Roll  of  regiments  and  detachments  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  property  captured  at 
Parkur,  viz, :— StaflF;  Sd  regc  L.  C. ;  Ar- 
tillery;  2lstregt  N.  I. ;  Poona  Auxiliaiy 
Horse  ;  and  Irregular  Horse  of  H.  H.  the 
Rao  of  Cutch. 

MEDICAL  CHARGE  OF  TKOOP8  ON  THE 
INDIA   VOYAGE. 

Bombay  Castle,  Noc  21,  1835.— The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  26th 
June  1835»  is  published  for  general  ioibr- 
mation. 

I.  **  Referring  to  our  dispatch  in  this 
department  of  the  15th  Nov.  1826.  which 
allowed  to  surgeons  of  our  chartered 
ships,  the  option  of  receiving  in  this  coun- 
try, the  amount  due  to  them  for  profes- 
sional attendance  on  military  ttiat  were 
from  time  to  time  to  be  embarked  for 
your  presidency,  we  have  to  direct,  now, 
that  the  surgeon's  responsibility  ceases, 
upon  the  disembarkation  of  the  military, 
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and  his  journal  is  deposited  with  your 
medical  board,  that  claims  of  this  nature, 
be  in  future  settled  at  your  presidency. 

2.  *'  It  has  been  our  invariable  practice 
not  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  military  officers  and  to 
pay  upon  such  number  of  military  only  as 
were  landed,  rules  which  it  is  our  desire 
should  on  all  occasions  be  observed  by 
you.'* 


COURT  MARTIAL. 

LIEUT.    J.    BEEK. 

At  a  General  Court  Martial  assembled 
at  Ahmedabad,  on  the  7th  Sept.  1835, 
and  of  which  Major  T.  Bailie,  of  the  24th 
regt.  N.  I ,  is  president,  Lieut.  John  Beek, 
of  the  9th  regt  N.I.,  was  tried  on  the  fol- 
lowing charge,  viz.  : 

For  highly  unofficerlike  and  disgraceful 
conduct,  in  abandoning  a  paity  escorting 
himself  and  baggage,  after  the  said  party 
bad  been  attacked  on  the  match  towards 
Ahmeduuggur  in  Guzerat,  and  while  it 
was  engaged  with  a  body  of  insurgents 
near  the  village  of  Huglore,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  May  1835, 

Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence. — That  the  pri- 
soner, Lieut.  John  Beek,  of  the  9th  regt 
N.I.,  is  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him,  with  the  exception  of  the 
word  '*  disgraceful,"  as  the  court  do  not 
consider  his  conduct  to  have  arisen  from 
personal  cowardice;  and  they  do  there- 
fore adjudge  him,  the  said  Lieut.  John 
Beek,  to  be  dismissed  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany's  service. 

Recommendation.  —  The  court  having 
thus  performed  the  duty  of  awarding  the 
above  punishment,  beg  leave,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  strongly 
to  recommend  the  prisoner,  Lieut.  Beek, 
to  the  merciful  consideration  of  his  £xc. 
the  Commander-in-chief. 

(Signed)        T.  Bailie, 

Major  and  President. 

Approved  and  Confirmed.— In  consi- 
deration, however,  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  high  character 
which  Lieut.  Beek  has  hitherto  borne  as 
an  officer  and  gentleman,  in  his  regiment 
and  in  the  service,  and  taking  also  into 
consideration  the  high  principles  of  ho- 
nour by  which,  in  my  experience  of  the 
officers  of  the  Bombay  army,  I  have 
found  them  to  be  actuated  and  guided,  I 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  an 
example,  by  carrying  into  execution  the 
sentence  awarded  by  the  court  in  this  in- 
stance, and  I  therefore  extend  a  full  par- 
don to  Lieut.  Beek,  of  the  9th  regt.  N.  1., 
in  the  confident  anticipation,  that  his  fu- 
ture career  will  be  such  as  to  reflect  cre- 
dit upon  himself,  and  to  occasion  me  no 
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regret  at  having  extended  this  leniency 
towards  him. 

(Signed)  J.  Krane,  Lieut  Gen. 
Commander-in-chief. 
Lieut.  Beek  is  to   be  released  from 
arrest,  and  ordered  to  return  to  his  duty* 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  Ac. 

Political  Department, 

Nov.  10.  Mr.  J.  P.  WUlougbby,  poUtteal  ageat 
in  Knttewar,  to  be  secrearv  to  goverameot  kt 
political,  secret,  and  judicial  oepartmentt,  in  roottk 
of  Mr.  N orris. 

11.  Lieut.  W.  Lang  to  be  acting  political  agent 
in  Katty  war. 

Dec.  17.  Capt  Ward  to  have  chareeof  resideocy 
in  Cutch,  during  abeence  of  the  resident  to  preal- 
dency  on  sick  certificate. 

General  Department, 
Dec.  S9.  W.  H.  Wathen.  Esq.,  to  be  chief  se- 
cretary to  government,  in  sue.  to  C.  Norris,  Et(|., 
who  proceeded  to  England  on  10th  Nov. 

Territorial  Department — Revenue. 

Nov.  7.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  to  be  assistant  to  prin- 
cipal collector  of  Poona,  and  placed  in  charge  d 
Barsee  talooks. 

Mr.  C.  Price  to  act  as  second  assistant  to  collec- 
tor of  Rutnagherry. 

Nov.  27.  Mr.  M.  Larken  to  act  as  third  assistant 
to  collector  of  Candeish,  under  provisions  of  88d 
clause  of  Absentee  R^ulation. 

Dec.  15.  Mr.  W.  Courtney  to  act  as  BeooDd 
acsistant  to  collector  of  Kaira. 

29.  Mr.  A.  Hornby  to  besuiiemumerary  assistant 
to  collector  of  Tannah,  as  a  temp,  arrangement. 

Territorial  Department— Finance, 
Nov.  20.  Mr.  B.  Noton  to  resume  his  appofait- 
ment  of  assay  master  of  mint  at  this  presidency. 

Judicial  Depeartment, 

N^h  19.  Mr.  Henry  Roper  to  be  acting  advocat*> 
general  and  ex-offlcio  president  of  committee  t<ft 
management  of  House  of  Correction,  during  ab- 
sence of  .Mr.  Le  Messurier  on  sick  certificate. 

Dee.  16.  Mr.  W.  C.  Bruce,  of  the  dvil  service, 
to  be  sheriff  for  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  J.  Little  to  be  coroner  of  Bombay,  in  sue*- 
cession  to  Mr.  Noton. 

29.  Mr.  G.  Grant  to  be  acting  Judge  and  session 
Judge  of  Surat,  during  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Lumt- 
den,  on  leave. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  returned  to  duty 
from  Europe:— Mr.  Wm.  Courtney;  Mr»  Arthur 
Hornby. 

Furlouffhs,  ^c— Nov.  19.  Mr.  A.  S.  Le  Messu- 
rier, advocate  general,  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
twelve  months,  for  health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Dec.  24.  The  Rev.  A.  Goode,  chaplahi  of 
Bhoq),  to  be  chaplahi  of  Ahmednuggur  and  Malli- 
gaum,  in  sue.  to  the  Rev.  C.  Jackson,  LL.B., 
proceeding  to  England. 

Furtou^— Nov.  19.  The  Rev.  G.  C.  Jackson, 
to  Europe. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombaif  Caetle,  Oct.  29,  183&— 18tA  N.I.  Ens. 
A.  Macdonald  to  be  qu.  mast,  and  interp.  in  Hin- 
doostanee ;  date  15th  Oct.  1835. 

Nov.  3.— The  following  temporary  arrangements 
confirmed:— Lieut.  J.  F.  Fredierick,  18th  N.I.,  to 
conduct  duties  of  commissariat  department  at  Kul- 
ladghee,  from  18th  Oct.— Ens.  E.  Baynes,  2Uth,  to 
act  as  adi.  to  left  wing  of  12th  N.I.,  and  to  receive 
charge  or  remount  depdt  at  lUOcote,  from  1st  Oct., 
during  absence  of  Lieut.  Baldwin  on  sick  certifi- 
cate. 

The  following  officers,  cadets  of  season  1819,  to 
have  brevet  rank  of  captain,  viz,^Lieut.  T.  H. 
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Ottley.  80th  N.T.:  Lieut.  H.H.  HobtOD,  SOth  do.: 
and  Lieut.  N.  Strong,  right  wing  European  regt., 
all  from  6th  Oct.  1835. 

I7th  N  h  Lieut.  D.  Davidson  to  be  cant.,  and 
En*.  C.  Mancer  to  bo  lieut.,  in  luc.  to  Billatnore 
dec  t  date  of  rank  20th  Aug.  1835. 

Nov.  9— Lieut  T.  H.  Brown*  fort  adj.  at  As- 
«ierghur.  to  act  as  second  in  onromand  of  Bhed 
ctf^.  during  Capt.  Outram's  absence  in  Guaerat. 

Nmi.  16.-^apt.  J.  W.  Stokoe,  of  invalids,  to  be 
paymaster  of  pensioners  in  Northern  Concan,  in 
sue.  to  Lieut  Jackson  dec 

Ens.  C  Bumes.  of  81st.  transferred,  at  bis  own 
request,  to  17th  N.I..  taking  rank  next  below 
Ens.  C.  F.  Sorrell,  as  4th  ensign. 

The  following  temporary  arrangement  ocmflrm- 
ed :— Capt  J.  Clunes.  18th  N.L.  to  assume  com- 
mand  of  station  of  Baroda.  (h>m  24th  Sept.  last 

Ens.  Jones  to  act  as  qu.  mast  to  12th  N.L.  fhxn 
date  of  Ens.  Brown's  departure  to  Bombay;  date 
12th  March  1835. 

2€th  N.L  Ens.  L.  Scott  to  be  interp.  in  Mah- 
ratta  language;  date  15th  Oct  1835. 

Nov.  17.~Lleut  CoL  T.  Stevenson,  hone  artil- 
lery, to  accompany  Commander-in-chief  on  his 
Excellency's  tour  of  inspection  to  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country. 

Nov.  20.— Capt.  Scott  to  complete  the  public 
works  now  in  progress  at  Sholapoor,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  join  his  appointment  In  Candeish. 

Nw.  23.  — The  folk)wlng  temporary  arrange- 
ments confirmed :— Surg.  H.  Johnston  to  perform 
duties  of  acting  staff  surgeon  at  Ahmedabad  from 
1st  Sept — Ens.  H.  W.  Evans.  9th  N.L,  to  act  as 
adj.  to  field  deUchment  of  that  regt  sUtioned  at 
Ahmednuggur.  consisting  of  upwards  of  300  rank 
and  file,  fVom  80tn  Oct 

2d  L.C.  Lieut  W.  J.  Ottley  to  be  qu.  mast  and 
interp.  in  Hlndoostanee :  date  10th  Nov.  1835. 

Ens.  R.  N.  Meade.  18th  N.L,  to  act  as  adj.  to 
left  wing  of  that  regt.  at  Rajcote.  on  'leriarture  of 
Lieut  Jessop  on  med.  cert.,  until  anival  of  Lieut 
Fisher. 

Lieut  A.  Nash,  of  engineers,  to  superintend 
operations  of  boring  for  water  in  the  Deccan. 

Lieut  G.  B.  Munbee  to  be  assUtant  to  superin- 
tending engineer  at  presidency. 

Assist  Surg.  J.  P.  Cullen.  doing  duty  in  Indian 
Navy,  placed  at  disposal  of  Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut  E.  A.  Guerin,  14th  N.L.  to  be  aide-de- 
camp to  Brig.  Gen.  W.  Gilbert,  commanding 
southern  division  of  army,  from  ISth  Sept 

Cadet  of  Infanty  A.  P.  Hunt  admiUed  on  estab.. 
and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Nov.  24._Assist  S.  Praaer  to  act  for  Aasbt 
Surg.  Heddle  as  storekeeper  of  European  General 
Hospital. 

Nov.  26.— l«r.  Gr.N.I.  Ens.  H.  C.  Rawlinson  to 
be  lieut..  v.  Stuart  dec ;  date  of  rank  afith  Feb. 
1835. 

Capt.  W.  Ogllvie,  26th  N.L,  to  be  paymaster  of 
Poona  division  of  army,  v.  Stark  dec 

Lieut  Wingate.  of  engineers,  appointed  to  a 
special  duty  under  orders  of  Mr.  Goldsmid  the 
assistant  collector  in  charge  of  pergunnahs  of  Inda- 
poor  and  Mahole. 

Nov.  30.— Assist  Surg.  Prichard  placed  at  dis- 
posal of  superintendent  of  Indian  Navy  for  duty 
in  that  branch  of  service. 

Surg.  J.  Bird,  19th  N.L,  to  act  as  surgeon  of 
European  General  Hospiul.  during  absence  of 
Acting  Sup  Surg.  Henderson. 

The  following  temporary  arrangements  con- 
firmed:—Lieut  T.  Eyre,  3a  L.C.,  to  act  is  adj. 
to  that  regt..  during  period  Lieut  and  Adj.  Mallet 
may  be  in  charge  of  regt— Ens.  T.  tL  Prender- 
gast.  loth  N.I.,  to  act  as  ac^.  to  detachment  of 
that  regt  proceeding  to  Vingorta,  Warree,  and 
Malwan.  consisting  of  300  rank  and  file. 

Cadet  of  Infantry  A.  N.  Altchison  admitted  oa 
estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Dee.  1.— Assist.  Surg.  Winchester  to  afford  medi- 
al aid  to  Bhooj  residency,  during  illness  of  Assist. 
Surg.  Nicholsoo. 

Dee.  10.— Capt  J.  Outram.  83d  N.L,  to  be  an 
a»i»Uni  in  Thuggee  department  in  Western  Mal- 
wa  and  Ouicral ;  and  Lieut  J.  Hale,  22d  N.L,  to 
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act  for  him  in  that  departmcDt,  daring  hk  ab- 
sence on  a  special  mission  to  Mahee  Caunta. 

Assist  Surg.  J.  Don  to  act  as  occulfst.  dnriaf 
absaice  of  Mr.  JeaflVescn.  on  leave  to  Europe^ 

Mai.  E.  F.  Hamilton,  21st  N.L,  permitted  to  re- 
tire from  Hon.  C<»npany's  service  on  pwakm  of 
his  rank. 

Dee.  14.— Capt  C.  Waddington,  tnspecUnc  mgjk- 
neer  S.  D.  of  army,  his  duty  at  picaideDcy  fiavaig 
been  completed,  to  retnm  to  his  station. 

Dec.  15.— Lieut  J.  Pope.  17th  N.L.  to  act  m 
Interp.  in  Hfaidoostanee  and  M ahratta  langvtfta  to 
left  wing  1st  L.C.,  flrom  84th  Nov.,  as  a  tcnifb 
arrangement 

Lieut,  and  Acthig  Adj.  J.  Holmes,  ISth  N.L,  to 
act  as  qu.  mast  to  that  regt,  during  absence  at 
Ena.  Brown,  on  sick  cert,  as  a  temp,  amqfa- 
ment 

Assist.  Surg.  J.  F.  Cullen  permitted  to  rei 
commission  in  Hon.  Company's  servioe. 

Cadet  of  Engir  eers  John  Hill  admitted  on  c 
and  prom,  to  8d-lieut— CadeU  of  Infantry  W.  E. 
Evans  and  R.  Lane  admitted  on  ditto,  -"' 
to  ensigns. 

D«r.  17 — Assist  Surg.  R.  Frith,  m.d.,  civU  sur- 
geoo  of  Ruinagherry,  and  Assist  Surg.  J.  J.  Law- 
rence.  civil  surgeon  of  ShoKpore,  permitted  to 
exchange  respective  appointments. 

Assist  Surg.  P.  Hockin.  doing  doty  with  de- 
tachment  of  cavalry,  to  adrafaiiater  medical  aid  to 
European  and  native  servants  of  sub^oUectoratt 
of  Bagulkota.  v.  Surg  Biid  ordered  to  Poona. 

Consequent  on  departure  of  Capt  Reynolds  and 
M^.  Holland  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  sick  cert, 
the  folkming  arrangements  are  directed  untfl  their 
return,  or  until  further  orders :— Capt  Payne  to 
be  actiiw  assist  com.  gen.  northern  dlvlaioo  of 
army ;  Capt  Davidson,  acting  assist  cois.  gea. 
Poona  divisioii  of  army ;  Lieut  Whichelo.  arang 
deputy  assist  com.  gen.  at  Deesa :  Lieut  Hartley, 
acting  deputy  assist  com.  gen.  at  Belgaum;  and 
Capt.  Hallett.  3d  N.L.  to  act  as  assist  com.  gsn. 
at  Ahmednuggur. 

Capt  A.  F.  Johnsnn.  17th  N.L,  to  be  military 
secretary  to  Right  Hon.  the  Governor,  v.  Mj|)or 
HavelocK  resigned. 

Brev.  Capt.  G.  Jameson  to  be  first  aasistaat  aa- 
ditor-general,  v.  Johnson. 

Lieut  Thombury,  4th  N.L,  to  be  second  assb. 
tant  auditor  general. 

Capt.  P.  M.  Melville.  7th  N.L.  to  be  deputy 
judffe  adv.  gen.  to  northern  dlvisitm  of  army,  v. 
Ogilvie  appointed  paynoaster  to  Poona  division  of 
army. 

Dee.  19.— Ens.  H.  Lavle.  13th  N.L,  to  receive 
charge  of  ordnance  department  at  Deeaa,  en  de- 
parture of  Lieut  Forster,  from  1st  Dec,  or  untfl 
further  orders. 

Mai.  D.  Capon.  2<1  or  Gr.  N.L.  to  assume  com- 
mand of  station  of  Sholapore.  from  1st  Dec, 
during  absence  of  Brigadier  Litchfield,  on  med. 
certificate. 

Ai>6ist  Surg.  B.  P.  Rooke,  5th  N.L,  to  act  m 
staff  surgeon  and  deputy  medical  storekeeper  at 
Poona,  V.  Don  appointed  to  act  as  oculist. 

Lieut  n.  O.  Reeves,  3d  L.C.,  to  act  m  a^j.  to 
that  regt.  on  departure  of  Lieut  and  A^j.  Eyre  on 
detachment  duty  to  Kusha. 

17th  N.L  Ens.  A.  J.  Jukes  to  belieuL,  v.  Uavhi 
dec. :  date  of  rank  29th  Nov.  183A. 

Comet  W.  C.  Hailes  to  rank  from  lat  June  1835, 
and  posted  to  2d  LC. 

Assist.  Surg.  Sullivan  placed  at  disposal  of  Su« 
perintendetit  of  Indian  Navy,  to  rdieve  Assist 
Surg.  Clarke,  who  is  placed  at  diapoaal  of  Oom.- 
in-chlef.  ^^ 

Dee.  24.— 21««  N.L  Capt  E.  Mason  to  be  maior, 
Lieut  C.  Clarke  to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  J.  L.  Hcnd- 
ley  to  be  lieut,  in  sue  to  Hamilton  retired  t  dalt 
80th  Dec.  1836. 

Dbc.  23.— Brev.  Capt.  G.  J.  Jameson,  4th  N.L. 
and  first  assistant  to  mil.  auditor  gen.,  to  beaecre- 
Ury  to  MUitary  Fund,  ftoro  18th  Dec,  v.  John- 
son  resigned. 

Dmt.  25— Lieut  Edmunds,  dd  N.L,  to  com- 
mand deuchroent  of  Poona  Auxiliary  Hone, 
serving  under  orders  of  Capt.  Outran  b  Myhat 
Caunu,  during  absence  of  Lieut  Enkine. 
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Ratmmeil  to  dutpt/rom  £iin>p«.— Nov.  ItS.  Capt. 
C.  J.  Cooynghcm,  lit  L.C.— Lieut.  W.  J.  ottley, 
ad  L.C.— »X  Capu  O.  Su  B  Brown.  7th  N.I.— 
Laeut-  F.  Ayrton.  artillery.— Dec.  IS,  Surg.  J. 
HowisoD.-Capt.  B.  Cri«pin.  16th  N.I.— Surg.  W. 
Carstaln.— Assist.  Surg.  P.  Grav.— Auist.  &urg. 
Vr.  J.  Ferrar.— 19.  Surg.  A.  Graham. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Tb  Burope.—Sov.  3.  Brev.  Capt.  J.  Hobson, 
European  regU — Lieut.  H.  Stamfordt  hone  artil- 
lery.-A.  CapL  C.  H.  Dekmain.  3d  L.C.,  for 
health.— e.  Capt.  W.  C.  Maoeaty,  8th  N.L,  for 
health.— 12.  Deputy  A«lst-  Coroiniaany  A.  Gour- 
lay,  for  health.— Lieut.  C.  Manger.  17th  N  L,  for 
heath.— 14.  AitiM.  Surg.  H.  T.  Chatterton,  for 
health.— 1  A.  Maj.  P.  D.  Ottey,  11th  N.I  ,  for 
health  —23  AadstSorg.  D.  W.  Nash,  Bengal  cs- 
tabw,  for  health.— »).  Capt.  T.  C.  Parr,  7th  N.L— 
Dec  10.  Capt  J.  S.  C.  Jamesoo,  18th  N.I.— 15. 
Lieut.  J.  Macdonell,  I9tb  N.  I.— Capu  J.  T.  Moles- 
worth,  nth  N.L,  for  health.— 10.  Lieut  Wm. 
Chambers.  I3th  N.I.— 84.  Assist.  Surg.  B.  A.  K. 
Nichoboo.  for  health— 28.  Lieut  C  W.  Cart- 
Wright,  83d  N.I.,  for  health. 

7b  JSgyiir— Dec.88.  Capt  H.  Macan,  17th  N.L, 
for  twelve  months,  foi  health. 

7b  Smp  South  FTa^e*.- Dec  24.  Assist.  Surg.  A. 
H.  Leith,  for  two  years,  for  health. 

7b  ATtff^AerHM.— Nov.  13.  Lieut.  S.  Tumbull, 
artillery,  for  six  mooths,  for  health. 

MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 
Sov.  9i— Commander  J.  Wilson  to  be  controller 
of  the  dock  yard,  boat  master,  and  agent  for  trans- 
ports. 

Ueut  Williams  to  act  for  Commander  Wilson, 
cturing  his  absence. 

Leave  of  >46«efice.— Nov.  30.  Lieut  F.  Whita- 
lock,  for  eight  months,  to  proceed  into  interior  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  for  purpose  of  perfecting  him- 
•df  in  languages  of  those  countries. 

SHIPPING. 

Nor.  23.  John  Adam,  Roche,  from  Socotrat  Are- 
thumh  Canning,  ftom  Calcutta.— S5.  Malabar, 
Tucker,  from Londun.—87.  Rupare//, Wilson,  Arom 
Calcutta — 88.  ComwaUia,  Clark,  from  China  and 
Singapore:  Theodore  Eugene,  Beck,  from  Bor- 
deaux and  Colombo.— Dkc.  1.  Camatie,  Brodie, 
from  London  and  Cape;  Bdmorutone,  McDoumU, 
from  China  and  Singapore.— 7.  fVm.  Nicoii,  Kin- 
caid,  from  Greenock.— 8.  Lad^  Rufflee,  Pollock, 
ttota  London ;  Charlotte  MeleiUe,  from  China  and 
Sfauapore.— 9.  Hudd^r^fleld,  Noakes,  from  Liver- 
pool and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — 10.  Cashmere  Merehant, 
JSdwards,  from  Calcutta.— 11.  Nerbudda,  Careless, 
from  River  Indus.— 13.  Omterey,  Rays,  from  Pe- 
naog  and  Cochin:  Hattrau,  Clarke,  from  Cal- 
cutta, Ouilon,  Cochin,  Goa,  and  Vingorla  <with ' 
Lord  Bishop  of  CalcutU).— 14.  Oifton,  Busht^, 
and  Turjf,  Reid,  both  from  LiverpooL— 15.  Theo- 
dosim,  Coleman,  from  Liverpool.— 17>  Col.  Newall, 
KaD,  from  Calcutta ;  Medorot  Dixon,  from  Liver- 
pool.—28.  Triumph,  Green,  from  London.— 24. 
Sultima,  Evans,  from  China  and  Aleppy.— ift. 
H.C.  brig  Tigris,  Lowe,  from  Mocha  and  Socotra. 
~91.  Orjantal.  Allen,  from  Sydney. 

Departuree, 
Nov.  24.  Morlep,  Douglas,  for  Malabar  coast, 
Ceylon,  and  London.— 85.  Lad|y  JVilmot  Horton, 
Jacob,  for  China.- 80.  RefHa,  Kemp,  for  Cochin ; 
Wmiam  Rodgere,  CrawfonI,  for  Chnuu— 30.  H.C 
brig  Pmltnurue,  Hafases.  for  Persian  Gulf.— Dec. 
S.  La  Marie,  Briole,  for  Malabar  coast  and  Bor- 
deaux.—4.  American  shlpa  of  war  Peaeodk,  Str^- 
Ung,  and  Entervrize,  Cambell.  both  to  sea.— 6. 
Shepk^rdeee,  Kmsman,  for  Cokmbo  and  New 
Yorkt  H.M.S.  Rattieettake,  Hobson.  to  sea— 8. 
Jokm  Admm»  Roche,  for  Calcutta.— 10.  Emma, 
Hudson,  for  Cork.— 16.  Hero  c/Malown,  Grundy, 
for  Corlu— 1&  Sandade,  De  Costa,  for  Rk>  de  Ja- 
neim.- 19.  Albiun,  M*Leod,  for  Liverpool.— 20. 
Theodore  Eugene,  Beck,  for  Malabar  coast  and 
Bordeaux.— 81.  ComwaUia,  Clark,  for  Madras.— 
84.  Sir  Herbert  Compton,  Simmons,  for  China } 
Hattraae,  duke,  (ate  Cakutta.  —  85.  OUmore, 
Lindsay,  for  London.— 87.  Arethuea,  Canning,  for 


Cslcutta.— Jim.  1. 1836.  Hudder^fUld,  Noakes,  for 
Liverpool. 

To  Sot/.- Clifton,  for  Liverpool,  5th  Jan.:  Mar- 
quis Hastings,  for  London,  loth  Jan. :  Malabar, 
and  CamatTc,  for  Cape  and  London,  10th  Jan.  1 
Lady  RaCBes.  for  London,  20th Jan.;  Triumph, 
for  London.  25th  Jan. 

Freight  to  London  (Dec.  SI)— 44.  4s.  to  ^4.  lUs. 
per  ton. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov.  17.  At  Aurungabad.  the  lady  of  Lieut 
Chas.  Madeod,  Nisam's  cavalry,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Surat,  the  lady  of  Assist  Surg.  T.  Waller, 
6th  N.L.  of  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Upper  CoUbah,  the  lady  of  H.  W.  K. 
Beyts,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

88.  At  Malllgauro,  the  lady  of  S.  J.  Stevens, 
Esq..  81st  N.L.  of  a  son. 

Dee.  4.  At  Colaba,  the  lady  of  Lieut  S.  H. 
Buckler,  I.N.,  of  a  still-born  daughter. 

11.  At  Malligaum,  the  lady  of  Capt  Forbes, 
major  of  brigade  Kandeish,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  the  Esplanade,  the  lady  of  C.  A.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

au.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  John  Wedderbum, 
Esq..  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  W.  C.  Bruce,  Esq., 
C.S.,  of  a  daughter. 

82.  At  Poona,  the  lady  of  Capt  Bulkley,  acting 
paymaster  Po(HUt  division,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAOrs. 

D0C.  3.  At  Calicut.  John  Doig.  Esq.,  Bombay 
medical  service,  to  Maiy  Catherine,  widow  of  the 
lateC.  M.  Bushby,  Esq.,  M.C.S. 

6.  At  Ahmednu^ur,  Lieut  D.  C.  Graham, 
B.M.S..  to  Mrs.  HTTracy. 

15.  At  Bombay.  Mi^or  P*  Marshall.  S5th  N.I., 
nephew  of  the  late  Gen.  Marshall,  of  this  esubliab- 
ment,  to  Louisa  Emilia  Young,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  B.  H.  T.  Young,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras 
civil  service. 

18.  At  Bycullah,  Capt  James  Outnun,  of  the 
Bombay  N.L,  Bheel  agent  In  Candeish,  &c  &c, 
to  Margaret  Clementina,  second  daughter  of  Jamci 
Anderson,  Esq.,  Brechin.  N.B. 


Nov.  &  At  Callana,  on  Salseite,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Francisco  de  Annuociaca6. 

16.  At  Bombay,  Lieut  W.H.  Hall,  of  the  6th 
regt  Bengal  L.C. 

18.  At  Colaba.  aged  33,  Frances,  wifo  of  Lieut 
Clendon.  Indian  Navy,  and  youngest  sister  of 
C«>t  W.  A.  Bowen,  of  the  Duke  o/Bedfimi. 

Dec.  85.  At  Bombay,  H.  P.  Hadow,  Esq.,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Remington  and  Co.,  aged  36. 

Lately.  At  Bombay,  In  his  49ih  year.  Horma^ee 
Bhickajee  Mehijee,  sentor  partner  in  the  late  firm 
of  Bhickajee  Mdujee  and  Co. 

—  In  China,  or  on  his  way  there,  Mj^ot  Jameson. 


ittplon. 


SHIPriNG. 

ilrHvab.— Dec.  18.  af/lon.  ttom  London— 14. 


Soe,  from  Liverpool 


a^ftoH, 
and  Ma 


Maurithis.— 15.  Ameri- 


can ships  of  wa'r  Peacock  and  EiUerprite,  ttom 
Bombay.— 1&  Cbtombo,  ttom  London  and  C«pe.— 
19.  Fairif  Queen,  from  ditto.— Jforlir*  from  Bom- 
bay. ^ 

BIRTHS. 

Oct.  83.  At  CokMnbo,  the  lady  of  the  R«v.  J.  H. 
De  Saram,  Chingalese  colonial  chaplain,  of  a 
daughter. 

Noe,  83.  At  Kandy,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Hutchison, 
97th  r^gt,  of  a  son. 

DEATH. 
04. 86    \t  Cotombo,  hi  the  Fort,  James  Smyth, 
Esq.,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 
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Oct.  9.   The  lady  of  George  Scott,  iSaq.,  of  a 
daughter. 


Sking&vove^ 


ix>ol.>-20.  Pert/uhire,  from  Leitb ;  Haetor,  fko« 
London — 24.  Kinnmr,  from  London;  Mmrm 
Sharp,  from  Greenock;  Grerian,  from  China.— 
31.  Rachaet,  from  Liverpool;  Augtutua  Cduat, 
from  London. 

Arrioala  tii  Launceston. — Oct.  15.  CVumd«r,  from 
London — 19.  //itn,  from  Londoo.— Nov.  ]&. 
Charkt  Kerr,  ttom  London. 


Arrived^ — Nov.  12.  £/jza  Heinvood,  from  Lon- 
don.—Dec  3.  Jean  Graham,  from  Ltmdon.— 4. 
Van$ittartt  ftom  Madras. 


BIRTH. 

Nor.  23.  Tbn  lady  of  T   O. 


Crane,  Biq.,  of  a 


HbkDan  titttnr. 

DEATH. 

.^w^-.y.  At  Perth,  aged  43.  Capt.  Danidl,  at 
H.M.  21st  regt.,  senior  member  of  the  councila  of 
this  colony,  and  commander  of  the  troops. 


ISata)iia« 


SHIPPING. 
ArrivaU.Sos.^h—Singnpore,  from  Greenock. 
—Dec.  18.  Hector,  from  Hobart  Town.— 19.  Mar- 
garethrt,  from  London;  RoaablUts  from  Cape.— 
23.  Zenot  from  Liverpool.— 2?.  Monatvh,  from 
Liverpool. 


Manilla. 


MARRIAGE. 

Aug.  1.    W.   R.  Paterson.    Esq.,   to   Matilda, 

Ioungest  d.  u^hter  of  Thos.  Colledge,    Esq.,  of 
Lilsby,  county  Northampton. 


fiHauvitiM. 


ArrivalJt.—J^n.  4.  Mlat,  from  London.--/.  Cor- 
nac  Packet,  from  London ;  Paragon,  from  Bris- 
tol.—8.  Apprentice,  from  London.— U.  Thtmas 
Dougall,  from  Bordeaux ;  Chesfiire,  from  Rio^— 
Annablta,  from  London;  William  TfiOmpmtn, 
(Vom  Cape. 


D.c  19.  At  Port  Louis,  the  lady  of  tJie  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  chief  judge  of  the  Mauritius,  of 
a  son. 


<Q:|)ina« 


i^irluoto.- Dec.  1.  Enmore,  from  Liverpool  and 
Madras ;  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  from  Manilla.— 2. 
General  Oaacoygne,  from  Liverpool.— 3.  Fairee 
^fueen,  from  Liverpool ;  Patriot  King,  from  Bora- 
bay  ^  Charlet  Forbes,  from  Madras.— 13.  Severn, 
from  Calcutta.— Ftcf My,  from  Madras  and  Singa- 
pore. 


/tfne27.  At  Canton,  Woo  Phig-keen,  Howqua's 
fourth  brother.  Hitherto  he  haJ  attended  to  the 
tea  department  of  the  hong.  Howqua,  seeing 
himself  to  be  old,  and  on  the  verge  of  life,  his  pos- 
terity useless  as  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  hong  are 
concerned,  Is  deeply  afflicted,  and  it  is  thought  he 
will  soon  die;  and  there  is  nobody  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  trade  of  the  hong  can  be  en- 
trusted.—Cannon  Reg. 

Sept.  22.  At  Whampoa,  of  fever.  Mr.  E.  J.  S. 
Hill,  chief  officer  of  the  ship  Bmaad,  a^  3U. 

24.  Loo.  the  governor  or  Canton.  The  Imme- 
diate cause  of  hu  death  was  coristipatlon.  He  has 
left  three  sons,  a  widow,  and  three  concubines. 

Nov.  10.  At  Macao,  Sir  Andrew  SJungsledt,  a 
aative  of  Sweden,  aged  81. 

SHIPPING. 
Arrivals.— OcL  Baekwell,  from  Cork  :  Orwell, 
trora  Singapore;  Maria,  from  London;  England, 
and  WUttam,  both  from  Porumouth.— 19.  For- 
tune, from  Sinffapore;  Argo,  fh>m  MauriUus.— 
23.  Mary  Ann,  from  Sheeroess ;  Lady  M'Kaghtm, 
from  l>ublin.— Nov.  2.  Lotus,  from  Loodoo.— 3. 
Eagle,  from  Swan  River. 

Van  mi»mtn'9  UanH. 

SHIPPING. 
ArriwOs  at  Hobait  Town.--Oct.  14.    Aurora, 
from  London.-15.  Richard  Walker,  ttmn  Uvcr- 


oraiie  of  Goon  if^ove. 

APPOINTHKKTS. 

O^.  31.  Mr.  Thomu  Mitchell,  surgeon,  to  be 
health  officer  at  Simon's  Town. 

Jan.  A.  John  Steuart,  Esq  ,  to  be  sheriff  of  this 
colony  and  lU  dependencies,  for  one  year  from  this 
date. 


ArrivaU.—J9n.  25.  Lord  Hobart,  and  Antelope, 
from  St  Helena.— Feb.  7-  Briton,  (torn  St.  Hde- 
na;  Gondolier,  from  Liverpool  (since  struck  on 
Robbin  Island,  cargo  disctiarging..— 14.  ChUdt 
Harold,  from  London. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  5,  183G.  Mrs.  Dobie,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  Mrs.  Hodgskin,  of  a  son. 

Feb.  4.  At  Cape  Town,  the  lady  of  Capt.  B.  T. 
Phillip,  7th  Bengal  L.C.,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Feldhausen,  the  lady  of  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hcr- 
Bchell,  K.H..  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Jan.  1.  At  Cape  Town,  D.  G.  Van  Reoem  Ewi^ 
eldest  son  of  Daniel  Van  Renen,  Ei^ivof  the 
Brewery,  Newlands,  to  Maria  Martha  Dirkina* 
only  child  of  George  Cadogan,  Esq.,  registrar  of 
the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty. 


Feb.  6.   On  board  the  bark  Bogie,  Dr.  Jamet 
Shaw,  agedGBy.ars. 


JH^tti^ia. 


_  Sept.  22.  In  Bushire  Roads,  Persian  Gulf,  Mr. 
P.  T.  Hard,  of  the  H.C.  brig  of  war  Euphrates. 

Dee.  M.  At  Shiras,  of  fever,  Capt.  D.  Rudden, 
of  the  Bengal  establishment.  Secretary  of  Lcaa- 
tion,  and  a  most  accomplished  scholar. 
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Calcutta  and  Madras  papers  to  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  are  quoted  in  the 
preceding  pages  have  been  received,  but 
tbey  contain  no  local  news  of  any  impor. 
Unce. 

Bombay  papers  to  the  29th  of  December 
atate  that  the  Tigris  had  arrived  with  the 
London  mail  of  the  Ist  September.  The 
only  news  she  brought  from  the  Red  Sea 
was,  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Ara> 
bians,  notwithsUnding  his  recent  reverses. 
When  the  Tigris  left  Suez,  12,000  troops 
were  wailing  to  be  transmitted  to  Judda, 
and  4,000  were  at  Cossier,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  same  destination.  The  coffee  mono, 
poly  at  Mocha  had  been  partly  relaied,  it 
having  been  determined  that  one'half  only 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  account  of 
the  government,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
exported.  Lieut.  Burnes,  who  had  been 
ordered  up  the  Sinde,  to  adjust  some  diffe- 
rence amongst  the  Ameers,  had  returned, 
aAer  fully  completing  his  mission,  besides 
having  removed  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  expedition  which  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed  up  Uie  Indus.  He  had  also  gained 
permission  from  the  Ameers  to  survey  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Iiord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  arrived  at 
Bombay  on  the  13th  of  December,  on  his 
primary  visitation.  On  his  way  thither  he 
landed  at  Goa,  where  he  was  received  with 
marked  respect,  and  visited  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  thai  interesting  city. 

Singapore  Chrtmiclet  report  that  the  dis- 
pute between  Cochin  China  and  the  Sia- 
mese was  assuming  a  very  serious  aspect : 
tba  latter  were  making  preparations  for 
active  hostilities.  The  king  of  Cochin 
China  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  Bri. 
tish  residenu  for  the  assistance  of  their 
government, and  promised  in  return  the  free 
entry  of  the  eastern  porU  of  Cochin  China. 
The  advices  from  Philadelphia  give  an 
abstract  of  a  treaty  between  the  United 
Sutes  and  Siam,  by  which  the  citizens  of 
the  former  are  permitted  to  enter  and  de. 
part  from  any  port  of  the  kingdom,  with 
cargoes  of  whatever  description  ;  and  to 
buy  and  sell,  without  restriction,  except 
that  they  arc  not  to  sell  munitions  of  war 
to  any  otbiO"  person  than  the  king,  or  to 
import  opium,  or  export  rice. 

At  Malacca,  Count  Vou  Ranzow,  his 
son  Daniel  Detloff  Van  Ranzow,  and  his 
servant  Augustino,  had  been  convicted, 
the  former  for  stabbing,  cutting,  and 
wounding,  with  intent  to  kill  and  mur- 
der a  Mr.  de  Wind ;  the  two  latter  for 
aiding  and  abetting.  Death  was  recorded 
against  all,  but  commuted  for  the  Count  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year  ;  for  his  son  to 
•iz  calendar  months,  andfor  his  servant  to 
three  calendar  months. 


Advices  from  Canton  to  the  1 6th  of 
December  have  been  received.  The  lin- 
guist,  Hopun,  had  been  banished  to  sla- 
very in  the  green-tea  district  for  not  re- 
porting and  preveniinj;  Lord  Napier*s  arri- 
val in  Canton.  The  Register  of  the  11th 
December  contains  a  letter,  which  refers 
to  the  seizure  of  the  second  officer  of  the 
Fairie  Queen,  and  states  that  he  was  in  a 
Chinese  boat,  and  his  person  and  letters 
were  detained,  because  he  refused  pay- 
ment of  500  drs.  This  letter  adds,  that 
this  vessel  was  bound  direct  for  Whampoa, 
with  a  full  cargo  of  British  goods ;  there 
is  no  allegation  of  smuggling.  It  con. 
dudes  by  calling  upon  the  British  resi- 
dents  to  go  to  the  city  gate,  and  let  them 
say,  **  If  full  apology  and  reparation  is 
not  instantly  made,  tht>y  will  make  repri- 
sals  against  the  government  officers  of 
China  a&oat,  until  they  get  redress.  We 
have  the  physical  power,**  says  this  letter; 
'*  the  moral  right  is  with  iis ;  why  not  use 
it?**  There  is,  however,  an  impression  that 
the  officer  of  the  Fairie  Queen  had  in- 
fringed the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  by  going  up  to  Canton  in  a 
Chinese  boat,  instead  of  waiting  till  he 
could  proceed  with  the  ship's  boat  under 
British  colours. 

The  Sinfiapore  Chronicle  says,  that 
"  Howqua  has  been  in  prison  for  several 
days,  and 'the  contest  is,  whether  he  will 
declare  himself  liable  for  his  hong's  debts, 
or  not.  If  tlie  hong  goes  on,  it  does  so 
with  the  plain  declaration  of  its  senior,  that 
nothing  except  personal  torture  induced 
him  to  become  liable  for  the  hong  debts.** 

Advices  were  received  at  Lloyd's  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  1st  of  December. 
Most  of  the  cr^ws  of  the  English  whalers 
that  had  arrived  there  were  in  a  mutinous 
state.  The  agent  states  that  the  ship 
y/washonlas^  on  the  6th  of  October  last, 
whilst  off  Baring's  Island,  in  lat.  6^  SO'N., 
long.  168^  52f  £.,  was  boarded  by  the  na- 
tives, who  suddenly  commenced  an  attack, 
killed  Capt.  Coffin,  the  6rst  and  second 
mates,  three  seamen,  and  wounded  several 
others,  and  got  possession  of  the  deck. 
The  remaining  officers,  with  the  crew, 
however,  having  obtained  their  arms,  and 
killed  some  of  the  savages,  they  abandoned 
the  ship,  which  was  brought  into  How- 
luiu  by  the  third  mate. 

New  South  Wales  papers  to  the  22d  of 
Oct.  have  been  received.  The  colony  con- 
tinucs  flourishing  and  tranquil.  Great 
ridicule  is  thrown,  in  these  papers,  on  the 
centralization  scheme  of  colonization  which 
the  Soutlk  Australian  Commissioners  have 
been  appointed  here  to  carry  into  effect. 
The  New  South  Wales  settlers  had  just 
heard,  in  October,  of  the  scheme,  and 
they  pronounce  it  impracticable. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

COURT  OF  DIRECTORS. 

On  the  13th  April  a  ballot  was  taken 
at  the  East- India  House  for  the  election 
of  six  Directors,  in  the  room  of  Wn). 
Astell.  Esq.,  Wm.  Bayley.  Esq.,  Russell 
Ellice,  Esq.,  liichard  Jenkins,  Esq., 
Campbell  Marjoribanks,  Esq.,  and  John 
Mas'ennan,  Esq.,  who  go  out  by  rota- 
tion. At  six  o'clock  the  glasses  were 
closed  and  delivered  to  the  scrutineers, 
who  reported  that  the  election  had  lallen 
on  John  Cotton,  Esq.,  John  Forbes,  Esq., 
John  Loch,  Esq.,  Charles  Mills,  Esq., 
Henry  Shank,  Esq.,  and  Henry  St. 
George  Tucker,  Esq. 

On  the  Hth  a  Court  of  Directors  was 
held,  when  the  new  directors  took  the 
oath  and  their  seats.  Sir  J.  R.  Camac, 
bart,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  John 
Loch,  Esq.,  deputy  chairman,  for  the 
year  ensuing. 

JUDICIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

His  Majesty  has  appointed  Sir  Edward 
Gambier,  knt,  to  be  one  of  the  puisne 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture at  Madras,  in  the  room  of  Sir  R.  B. 
Comyn,  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief 
justice;  and  Sir  Wm.  Norris,  knt.,  now 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Ceylon,  to  be  recorder  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  the  room  of 
Sir  Edward  Gambier,  knt.— 3fom.  Her. 

GOVERNOR  OF  MADRAS. 

On  the  30th  March  a  Court  of  Direc- 
tors was  held  at  th4!  East- India  House, 
when  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Elphinstone 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Presi- 
dency  of  Fort  St  George. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  AT  MADRAS. 

On  the  20th  April  a  Court  of  Directors 
was  held  at  the  East- India  House,  when 
Lieut -Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Peregrine  Mait- 
land,  K.  C.  B.,  was  unanimously  appointed 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Company's 
forces  on  the  Fort  St.  George  establish- 
ment 

GAZKTTK    Al*POINTMBNTS. 
South  Aiutralin. 
James  Hurtle  Fbher,  Esq.,  to  be  resident  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  in  tne  Province  of  South 
Australia ;  date  18th  April  1836. 

Van  Dt«m«n'»  Land, 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Knt,  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  to  be  Ueutenant-aovemor  of  the  Island  of 
Van  Dieroen's  Land  andf  its 


HIS  MAJESTY'S   FORCES  IN 
THE  EAST. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES. 

4th  L,  Drags,  (at  Bombay),  Capt.  F.  D.  Daly  to 
be  major  by  purch.,  y.  Byne  w\w  retires ;  Lieut. 
John  Harrison  to  be  capt.  by  purch.,  ▼.  Dalv;  and 
Comet  Wm.  Persse  to  be  Lieut,  by  purch..  tr.  Har- 
rison (all  27  Oct.  35)  J  Cornet  H.  W.  Knight  to  be 
llout.  by  purch.  v.  Persse,  whose  protn..  aa  dated 
S{)th  Dec  35,  has  not  taken  place  (29  Dec) ;  Geo. 
Cornwall  to  be  comet  by  purch.,  v.  Knicht  (K 
March  M).  ^ 

nth  L.  Drarit.  An  Bengal),  Lieut  Col.  J.  T. 
Lord  Brudenell,  from  h.  p.  unattached,  tobelieat  - 
a)l..  V.  M.  Chiider»,  whoexch.,  rec  dif.  (85  March 
36) — Seij.  Wm.  Betsoii  to  be  regimental qu-.masi., 
V.  Henderson  dec.  (I  Not.  25  . 

13th  L.  Draat.  [at  Madras).  Assist.  Surg.  P. 
Brodie,  from  I3th  F.,  to  be  assist.  Surg.,  v.  Ste- 
phenson, prom,  in  &4th  F.  (8  April). 

3d  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Lieut.  R.  H.  Peel,  firom  h.p. 
1st  garrison  bau  to  be  lleut.  v.  Clarke  app.  to  17th 
regt.  (1  April).— Ent.  Chas.  Sawyer  to  be  Heut  by 
purch.,  V.  Peel,  who  retires;  C.J.  Foster  to  be 
ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Sawyer  (both  8th  April). 

9th  Foot  (in  Bengal).  D.  Pcrie  to  be  ens.  by 
purch.,  V.  Brooke,  prom,  in  23d  regt  (18  March 
36).— Maj.  H.  Fane,  from  h.  p.  unnttached,  to  be 
major,  v,  Wm.  Seward,  who  exch.,  rec  dlf. 
(12  Nov  35). 

13th  Foot  <in  Bengal).  G.  W.  Bimes,  M.D..  to 
be  assist  surg.,  v.  Brodie'  app.  to  13th  L.  Drao. 
(8  April  36).  ^^ 

aoth  Foot  {in  Bombay).  F.  Raikes,  to  be  em.,  t. 
Le  Coutenr  prom,  in  31st  regt  (1  April). 

31«(  Foot  (In  Bengal).  Ens.  P.  Le  Couteur,  firam 
20th  rest  to  be  lieut.  v.  Dickson  app.  to  17th  rest. 
U  April).  ^ 

30th  Font  (at  Madras).  H.  Gray  to  be  ens.,  ▼. 
Morris  dec.  (25  March  36).— En<i.  Wm.  Munro  to 
be  lieut  by  purch.,  v.  Has&ard  who  retires :  H. 
Newcomen  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Munro  (both 
1  April).  ^ 

41«e  Foot  (at  Madras\  Mj^ot  Gore  Brown,  firora 
28th  regt,  to  be  maior,  t.  Cotton,  who  exch.  (25 
March  36);  Lieut  Wm.  Barnes  to  be  capt.,  v. 
Ellis  dec.  (14  Sept.  35) ;  Ens.  A.  C.  Melk  to  be 
lieut,  V.  Barnes  (14  do.)  t  James  Enum  to  be  ens.. 
V.  Melk  (25  March  36). 

Uth  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Ens.  Arthur  Hogg  to  be 
lieut,  V.  Wetherall  app.  to  17th  regt ;  Ens.  Wm. 
Mac'Mahoo,  from  81st  test,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Hocc* 
(both  1  April).  ^* 

54ih  Foot  (at  Madras).  Ens.  John  Cameron, 
from  h.  p.  92d  regt.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Philips  app.  to 
17th  regt.  (2  April).— Assist  Surg.  T.  G.  Ste- 
phenson, M.D.,  from  13th  L.  Drags.,  tobesuigeon, 
V.  Chas.  HamiltCHi,  who  retires  upon  h.  p.  i8 
April). 

$Uh  Foot  (at  Madras).  2d  Lieut.  H.  T.  Butler, 
from  23d  regt,  to  be  lieut  by  puicfa.,  v.  Denhame, 
who  retires  18  March  36  . 

62d  Foot  (at  Madras).  Aug.  Harris  to  be  ens.  by 
purch..  T.  Stacpoold  who  retires;  Assiat  Surg. 
John  Dempster,  m  d..  from  44h  regt  to  be  sur- 
geon T.  Radford  app.  to  17th  regt.  (aH  4  March  36). 
—Ens.  R.  Shearman  to  be  lieut  v.  Hodg«on.  dec 
(29  Aug.  35) ;  Ens.  F.  E.  Soobell  to  be  lieut  by 
purch.,  V.  Shearman,  whose  prom,  l^  purch.  has 
not  taken  place  (11  March  36).— Rns.  James 
McCarthy,  from  h.p.  9ttth  regt,  to  be  ens.  v.  F. 
E.  Scobelll,  prom.  J7  March  36);  T.  E.  Mukxk 
to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  ▼.  Scott  who  retires  (18  do.)— 
G.  Mackay  to  be  ena.  by  purch.  v.  M'Carthy  who 
retires  (25  da). 
63rf  Foot  (at  Madras).    H.  Pilleau  to  be  i 


9th  April,  1836.  '  -•»      te 

The  Rev.  William  Hutchlns  to  be  archdoaooa 
of  the  Island  of  Van  Dtomen's  Land ;  date  16th 
April  1836,     . 


surff.,  V  Russell  app.  to  73d  F.  (22  Jan.  36).— E__ 
T.  L.  K.  Nelson,  from  94th  F.,  to  be  lieut,  v. 
Morphett,  prom,  in  40th  F.  (29  Jan.).— Ens.  P. 
Lindesay  to  be  lleut  by  purch.,  v.  Nelaon  app.  to 
40th  F.;  and  J.  B.  Leatham  to  be  ent.  by  purah., 
V.  Lindeny  (both  5  Feb.) 
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INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArrivmU. 
Marcb  28.  Freak,  SmouH,  from  China  .IJ 
Oct. ;  at  Cork.— Brother*.  Hall,  from  BaUvU  luth 
Dec  ;  off  Falmouth.— Stofemian,  QuiUer,  from 
China  90th  Nov. ;  off  BriatoL— ao.  Cumbrian, 
Latisoa,  from  Mauritius  S9th  Dec,  and  Cape 
19th  Jan.;  at  DtaL^Dudtet* of  Oarenee,  Hutch- 
Ineon,  from  Bombay  Nov.  17th  j  off  Cape  Clear.— 
Marp  mbtty,  Neaie,  from  China  89th  Nov.:  off 
Liverpool.— 31.  Fawur^  Ford,  from  South  Seat; 
Africa,  Hammond,  from  Mauritius  17th  Dec; 
both  at  Deal.— Corde/ia,  CreighcoD,  from  China 
ad  Dec;  off  Liverpool.  —  Apeil  1.  Heyworth, 
Pritchard,  from  Mauri<ius  10th  Dec;  at  DeaL— 
2.  Fitrtitude,  Wilson,  from  Maurithu  19th  Dec ; 
off  Maj^gace.— Fene^ia.  Miner,  from  South  Seas; 
at  DeaL— 7«aw  Wdtan,  Huod,  from  Blauritius  18th 
Dec;  at  Falmoutli.— 4.  tUeanw  Mann,  from 
Mauritius  S8th  Dec,  and  Cape  82d  Jan. :  at  Deal. 
— FHmcm*  Charlotte,  M«Keen,  from  Bombay  llth 
Nov.,  and  Ailepy  3Uth  do. ;  at  Liverpool.— .<imo/(< 
WeOe,  Stanwood.  from  Manilla  lOlh  Oct.;  off 
Dover  (for  Antwerp).— 5.  Eliza,  Harris,  fhwn 
Mauritius  6ih  Jan.:  at  Bristol.  —  £/i2a60<A, 
Folkens.  from  Bauvia;  oS  Dover  (for  Rotter- 
^Mm).—WarblingUm,  Crosby,  from  Mauritius  13th 
Dec ;  off  Foikstone.— 6.  Chartee,  Hawkins,  from 
South  Sess ;  at  Deal.— 8  fioyno,  Richardson,  from 
Bombay  Ifith  Nov.,  Ailepy  6th  Dec,  and  Cape 
7th  Feb.;  off  Portland.— DuAe of  Lmtcaeter,  Bar- 
graves, from  China  Uth  Dec;  at  Deal.— 9.  Bar- 
retto  Junior,  Sanders,  from  Bengal  4th  Dec, 
Madras  S9th  do.,  and  Cape  4th  Feb. ;  off  Dover. 
—Lmtn-enee,  Gill,  from  Bengal  llth  Dec,  and 
Cape7tb  Feb.;  off  Holyhead.— AosMfidate,  Friend, 
from  China  16th  July,  and  Sjigapore  21st  Nov.; 
MotmUtuari  Eiphinstone,  Toiler,  from  Bengal 
94th  Dec :  both  off  the  Wight.— Jean,  Goldie, 
f^om  Singapore  25th  Nov.,  and  Cape  30th  Jan.; 
at  Deal.— II.  Sophia^  M'Nair,  ftom  China  17th 
Dec ;  off  the  Vfighu—Jrab,  Sparkes,  from  China 
16th  Dec ;  off  Cork.— 14.  B2and,  Callan,  Arom 

K Bengal  12th  Dec,  and  Madras  30th  da ;  off  Liver- 
it^— 15.  Flinn,  CoUard,  from  Mauritius  27th 
ov.,  and  Cape  Sr7th  Jan. ;  Sandwich,  Hall,  from 
Muscat ;  both  at  Deal.— G^imofv,  Lindsay,  from 
Bombay  25th  Dec,  and  Cape  10th  Feb. ;  off  Ports- 
mouth.—16.  Smma,  Hudson,  from  Bombay  10th 
Dec  and  Cape  5th  Feb. ;  off  Cork.— ilMon, 
M'Leod,  from  Bombay  19th  Dec;  off  Holyhead. 
—18.  Heroine,  MacCsrthy.  from  Madras  31st 
Dec;  Portsmouth.  — 19.  Trusty,  West,  from 
Chhu  12th  Dec;  at  DeaL— Hii(/der«rl0<d,  Noakes, 
fkom  Bombay  1st  Jan. ;  off  Liverpool.— 3farrarec 
4MM<  Ann,  Buck,  from  Cape  4th  Feb. ;  off  Dart- 
mouth.— Summna,  Grim,  from  Batavia ;  off  Do- 
ver.—SS.  Demerara,  Thorn,  from  Mauritius  6th 
Jan.  at  LlverpooL- 26.  Britannia,  Leitb,  from 
Mauritius  6th  Jan.,  and  Cape  6th  Feb. ;  at  Deal  — 
EmenM,  Crawf^^rd,  from  Mauritius;  off  Liver- 
pool.—2?.  Spence,  Hardie,  from  N.  S.  Wales  24th 
Oct.;  Cognac  Pncket,  Spittal,  from  Mauritius 
auihJan;  both  off  Brighton. 

Departuree, 
MAmcK  21.  Imogen,  Riley,  for  China ;  from 
LlverpooL— April  2.  Caetle  Huntly,  Jolly,  for 
Bombay  and  China ;  from  Torbay.— ^(frerf,  Jame- 
son, for  Batavia  and  Shigapore:  from  Greenock. 
— &  Viecount  Melbourne,  Thomas,  for  Madras, 
Bengal,  and  China;  Irle,  Mackwood,  for  Ceylon ; 
Artemie,  Sparkes,  for  Madras  and  Bengal;  Prince 
George,  Chilcott,  for  Bombay  (ballast) ;  Lord 
Goderieh,  Wethetell,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  Cygnet, 
Rolls,  for  South  Australia;  Ambaoeador,  Att- 
wood,  for  Mauritius ;  all  from  Deal.— 4-  Crown, 
Ponsonby.  for  Bengal ;  from  LlverpooL— >4d^l(i<<<9, 
Guthrie,  for  Bombay;  Arom  Portsmouth.— JUar- 
garet  JVitkie,  Smith,  for  Cape;  from  Deal.— 5. 
Peter  Proctor,  Tetry,  for  Mauitius;  from  l>eaL— 
Juliet,  Wilson,  for  Rio  and  Bats  via ;  from  Liver- 
pool.—6.  Orwell,  Lancaster,  for  Madras,  Bengal, 
and  China  (having  put  back  on  25th  March,  with 
lots  of  main-yard);  AdtiUea,  Duncan,  for  Mau- 
ritius; both  rrom  Falmouth.— 6.  Gangee,  Broad- 
hurst,  for  Mauritius,  Madras,  and  Bengal;  from 
Cowcs.-^o^  Pirie,  MarUn,  for  South  Australia; 
ttom  Dartmouth.— 8.  Relianee,  Bowen,  for  Bom- 
bay ;  from  Liverpool.— 9.  ParJ^field,  MacCauley, 
for  Bombay ;  firom  LlverpooL—  10.  Haahemy, 
Hyde,  for  Bombay  and  China  (having  put  back  on 
1st  April  after  being  damaged  in  a  hurricane)-; 
firom  Portsmouth.— >4«ta,  Pearson,  for  Bengal  and 
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China ;  firom  Weymouth.— Mary  inn  Wefib,  Lloyd, 
for  Bengal :  Red  Rooer,  Currie,  for  V.D.  Land  and 
N.  s.  Wales ;  both  from  Cowes.— DwAre  of  York, 
Morgan,  for  South  Australia;  fhnn  Torbay.— 
PrittceM  Victoria,  Bissett,  for  Bombay,  from 
Greenock.— 11.  Isabella  Coop  r,  Currie,  for  Ben- 
gal; from  Porumouth.— In jpfis,  Wise,  for  Bom- 
bay and  China;  Rlita  Stewart,  Miller,  for  China ; 
PoKoeus,  Howlett,  for  N.  S.  Wales;  Symmetry » 
Riley,  for  Mauritius  and  Bombay ;  all  from  DeaL 
— Tttia0d,Smiih,  for  Bombay:  fromLiverpooL— 12; 
Senator,  Grindley,  forCapeand  Mauritius;  Planter^ 
Abdotl.  for  Batavia  and  China ;  both  from  DeaL 
-15.  B  tboo.  Brook,  for  Bengal ;  from  Liverpool. 
—16.  Thames,  Homblow,  for  Madras,  Straiu  of 
Malacca,  and  China;  from  Portsmouth.— £flsa 
Jane,  Canney,  for  Batavia  and  Singapore ;  from 
DeaL— 17-  Hindoo,  Drlscoll,  for  Bomliay  ;  Kirk- 
man  Finlay,  Russell,  for  BomlMy^  Goshawk, 
Laing,  for  V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales;  Ref&rm, 
Selkirk,  from  Cape  and  Algoa  Bay ;  F(^  Barba- 
dian, Lott,  for  Cape;  all  from  Liverpool  — Bata- 
via, Blair,  for  Batavia ;  from  Cowes.— 18.  Glou- 
eester,  Broc^,  for  Bengal,  via  Bordeaux ;  Aeoca, 
Boadle,  for  V  D.  Land  aud  N.S.  Wales;  Bachelor, 
Ellis,  for  Cape  and  AUoa  Bay  ;  all  from  Dea . — 
Arcturus,  Oliver,  for  Mauritius  and  Ceylon;  from 
Plymouth.— Lo/d  LyndoOt,  Baker,  for  v.  D.  Land 

J  convicts) ;  from  Sheeruess.- Heyuwod,  Jones,  for 
7hina ;  trom  LlverpooL— 19.  Craigeoar,  Ray,  for 
N.  S.  Wales ;  George  and  Mary,  Roberts,  for 
Mauritius  and  Ceylon  ;  both  from  DeaL— FMtor, 
Monpett,  for  Cape ;  from  LlverpooL— 24.  Bengal, 
Wilson,  for  Boogal;  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinek, 
Hutchinson,  for  Cape,  BengaL  and  Chhu;  Aio 
Packet,  Dench,  for  Muscat ;  Bmma,  Nelson,  for 
Cape  and  South  Australia ;  all  from  DeaL— 24. 
oAent,  White,  for  Madras  and  Bengal:  from 
Portsmouth.— 24.  Hellas,  Scanlan.  for  Bengal ; 
Blake,  Thompson,  for  Bombay  ;  Trio,  White,  for 
Batavia,  Singspore,  and  China ;  all  from  Livet- 
pooL — Ajas,  Brenton,  for  Mauritius ;  from  BristoL 
—27.  Bussorah  Merchant,  Moncrleff,  for  China; 
from  DeaL 

PASSENCER8  FROM  INDUk. 

Per  Heyworth,  from  Mauritius:  Mr.  R.  Jenner. 

Per  Boyne,  from  Bombay:  Mrs.  Young  and 
three  chikiren ;  Mrs.  Scott  and  two  children ;  Lord 
Charles  Kerr,  Ueut.  H.  M.  6th  Foot ;  Cant.  Ma- 
nesty,  8th  N.  I. :  Lieut.  Bennett,  H.  M.  16ih  Foot; 
Lieut.  Manger,  17th  N.  I. ;  Dr.  Chatterton  and 
two  children ;  two  servants.— Prom  Cannanore : 
Mrs.  Church ;  Capt.  Sullivan,  H.  M.  57th  Foot.— 
From  the  Cape :  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halbeck  and 
two  children:  Mr8.CIemans;  Mrs.  Harvey;  Mr. 
Charles  Pillans ;  Misses  Meyer,  Nantons,  Lande- 
man,  Luttriog,  and  Grant;  Masters  E.  and  S. 
Lehman,  Stein,  and  Meyer. 

Per  Memrum,  from  Boigal :  Capt.  Duhn ;  Mr. 
Cocklto. 

Per  GUmore,  from  Bombay :  Mrs.  Hamilton  t 
Miss  Parsont;  Miss  Jeffbrys;  CoL  Morgan,  14th 
N.I. ;  Major  Hamilton,  21st  N.L ;  CapL  Jameson, 
lUthN.l.;  Capt.  Molesworth,  llth  N.  I.;  Capt. 
Tyson,  H.  M.  4th  L.  Drags. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
therford;  Mr.  Munro :  Mr.  Laudby,  from  Cape  ; 
Mr.  La  Bougue,  from  Mauritius.— (Dr.  Keith 
was  left  ai  the  Cape). 

Per  Jean,  from  Singapore;  Mrs.  Goldie;  Mr. 
Taylor:  three  children. 

Per  Mountstuart  Etphinetone,  from  Bengal: 
Mrs.  Denton  and  four  children ;  Mrs.  Gogerly 
and  five  children;  Mrs.  Leighton  and  two  chil- 
dren; Mrs.  Martbi  and  two  ditto;  Mrs.  Hobson 
and  four  children ;  Miss  Mamell ;  Samuel  Denton, 
Esq.:  Capt.  Alex.  Stuart,  H.  M.  service;  CapU 
Fraser.  B.  N.  L  :  Lieuu  Audahi,  H.  M.  3d  Foot; 
Lifcut.  J.  Graham,  55th  N.  I. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Gogerly ; 
two  Misses  Ferns;  two  Misses  McDormind;  two 
Misses  Husb^ind;  Misses  Logie,  Hulse,  and  Hope, 

Per  Bmma,  from  Bombay:  Mr.  Walker,  late  of 
Indian  navy  I  Mr.  Rooke. 

Per  Bland,  from  Bengal  and  Madras ;  Mis.  Cal- 
lan ;  Miss  Byrne ;  Miss  Cralgie ;  Dr.  J.  Duncan . 
Lieut.  MacdonaM,  69th  nTl  ;  Lieut  Marsden, 
29th  do. :  Lieut.  B.  W.  S.  Scott ;  Bengal  artillery ; 
Comet  Hepbume,  5th  Bengal  L.  C.  t  Ens.  Hep- 
bume,  51st  Bengal  N.I. ;  Mr.  Duce,  H.C  pik>t 
service.   . 

Per  Barretto  Junior,  from  Bosgal  and  Madras: 
Mrs.  Smith;    Mrs.  Hughes  and  chiki;  Mrs.  Hor. 

(H) 
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Der  ;  Mrt.  Cooke ;  G.  J.  Waters,  Esq.,  Msdrat 
C.  S. ;  Major  G.  btoCt,  11th  Madras  N.l. :  Capt. 
UughflB,  dSd  Bengal  N.I.  t  Capu  Homer.  H.  M. 
S5th  Foot;  Capt.  Fullerton,  17th  Madras  N.I.; 
Cus.  R.  O.  Gardner,  5Uth  do.;  Rev.  J.  Hands; 
Rev.  W.  Campbell ;  six  children. 

Per  Album,  ttom  Bombay:  Mrs.  Laurie;  Mrs. 
C.  Laurie}  Mrs.  Barnes;  three  Misses  Laurie; 
two  MisMS  Clendon;  MastOTS  Laurie,  Poole, 
Swanson,  andWUson;  two  sergeants' wives;  two 
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Per  Heroine,  from  Madras:  Mr«.  Eger;    Dr. 
Andrew;  Lieut.  Trapaud ;  Mr.  Thorp. 
Expected, 

Per  Hero  of  Maloum,  tvom  Bombay:  Mrs. 
Hughes  and  child  ;  Mrs.  Billamore  and  two  chil- 
dren; Lieut.  Col.  Hughes,  c^. :  Mr.  Moore, 
H.M.iOch  r^. ;  Alii  Agna,  governor  of  Bussorah, 
Mahomed  Bey,  and  four  servants;  Mons.  Po- 
wowski;  J.  S.  Sturg. 

Per  Pyramua,  from  Singapore:  Mrs.  Ricketts 
and  fbur  children;  Mrs.  Collie;  Miss  CoUie; 
Capt  Schlldknecht. 

Per  Morlejf,  from  Bombay,  Malabar  Coast,  &c 
Francis  Prycc,  Esq.;  Capt.  Browne,  H.M.  ftjth 
i^gt. ;  Lieut.  Gottreux,  1st  Madras  N.L ;  Ens.  £. 
Pereira,  SSlhdo.  (foomQuilon). 

Per  Mialabm',  from  Bombay  :  Hon.  Mrs.  Grant 
and  two  children;  Mrs.  Havelock  and  two  chil> 
dren;  Mrs.  Hayman;  Mrs.  Salter:  Mrs.  Ottey ; 
Mrs.  Rydge ;  Mrs.  Collier  and  child ;  Mr.  Grant; 
Mr.Caasamaljor,  resident  at  Mysore ;  Major  Ottey, 
Ilth  N.L;  Capt.  Rydge:  Capt.  White :  Lieuu 
Scott,  in  chaige  of  invalids ;  Masters  Griffiths  and 
Duckett.— For  Cape :  Mr.  Le  Messurier,  advocate- 
general;  Cdpi.  Reynolds. 

Per  Emgle,  from  Mauritius:  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Freeman;  Mrs.  Davis;  Capt.  Cock.  (Dr.  Shaw 
died  at  sea.) 

Per  Penyard  Park,  from  Mauritius:  A.  B.  Con- 
lell,  Esq.  i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert ;  Mrs.  Mason ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geslhi  and  three  children. 

Per  Eliza,  from  Bengal :  Mis.  Munro  and  chil- 
dren i  Mrs.  Hope  Dick  and  children  ;  Mrs.  Allan ; 
Mrs.  McLreroth  and  child ;  Mrs.  Crickett ;  Mis. 
Grant  and  children ;  Mrs.  Daltoo  and  children ; 
Mrs.  Stephenson  and  children;  Miss  Munro; 
Major  Munro,  74th  in.L;  Capt.  A.  L.Campbell, 
1st  Cavalry  ;  Lieut.  Dalton,  3d  Bufls ;  Lieuts.  Mc 
Leroth,  Grant,  and  Crickett,  H.M.  38ih  Foot ; 
Lieut.  Voules,  3d  L.C. ;  Lieut.  Campbell,  Madras 
army ;  J.  Stephenson,  Esq. ;  J.  N.  Lyall,  Ei»q. ; 
W.  L.  McDowell,  Esq.— For  the  Cape :  CapU  Ro- 
berts, artillery;  Mrs.  Roberts. 

Per  Duke  of  Bwxleugh,  from  Bengal:  Mrs. 
Greenway  and  two  children;  Miss  Stone;  Capt. 
.Seatou;  Mr.  MelUsh;  Master  Davidson. 

Per  Georgiana,  from  Bengal  and  Mauritius: 
Mrs.  Wise;  Mrs.  Crawford  and  son;  J.  Day, 
Esq. ;  Mr.  Beard;  three  servants. 

Per  Mary  Ann,  fVom  Ceylon  and  Mauritius  : 
Cwfit.  Hawks,  laC6  of  the  Adtmie ;  LieuU  KeUy. 

PASSENGERS  TO  INDIA. 

Per  Orient,  for  Madras  and  Bengal:  Mrs.  Lamb; 
Mrs.  Austin ;  Mrs.White ;  Mrs.  Spencc ;  Mrs.CaI- 
-Iwhei ;  Mrs.  Cragg;  three  Misses  L^amb;  two 
Misses  Ward;  Misses  Young,  Hoibrow,  Butts, 
Humphreys,  Bowyer,  and  Crommelin ;  Lieut. 
Timmins;  Lieut.  Remington ;  Mr.  Cragg;  Mr. 
Burkinyoung ;  Mr.  Panshaw ;  Mr.  Hsli;  Mr. 
Youngsan;  two  Messrs.  Wilson  :  Mr.  Arthur  Lat- 
tey;  Mr.Coilett;   Mr.  Montgomery. 

PerBweortth  Merchant,  for  Chhia:  Mr.  Wal- 
lace; Mr.  Dalrymple;   Mr.  Kerr. 

Per  Thames,  for  Madras,  Straits,  &c. :  W.  R. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  and  family;  Capt.  Anderson  and 
lady  ;  Capt.  Haines  and  lady ;  Capt  Howison  and 
lodv;  Capt  Yuung  and  lady;  Rev.  Mr.  Cottrell 
and  lady;  Rev.  Mr.  Schreyvogel  and  lady ;  Rev. 
Mr.Walpole  and  lady:  Idr.  Miliar  and  lady ;  Miss 
Anderson)  Capt  Deas;  Capt  Dunsmure;  Cant. 
Hutton;  Mr.  Binney;  Dr.  Desormeaux;  Dr. 
WyUfe;  Rev.  Meurs.  Hole,  HasweU,  Hardy,  and 
Hubbard;  Messrs.  Hunter,  Saumares,  C^vy, 
Barrow,  Magrath.  Knoll,  and  Macvicar. 

Per  Oiif  of  Edinburgh,  for  Mauritius  and  Ma- 
dras: Lieut  and  Mrs.  Lys  and  child:  Mr.  and 
Jlrs.  Kdsey  and  child;  Mrs.  Sturt ;  Mrs  Eraser  ; 
MIn  PUkson;  Miss  GulTord;  two  Misses  Symes; 


two  Misses   Bayleyi    Messrs.    Taylor. 
ii'Brlen,  and  Clarke. 

Per  Lord  WUHam  Bentimek,  for  Cape  and  Bea- 
gal;  Hon.  Capt  Stockenatrom.  Ue«t  goveni 
eastern  division  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Um. 
Stockenstrom  and  child;  Dr.  Barry:  Eas-GaD; 
Assist  Surg.  Batson  and  lady  1  Mr.  Motgaai  Mr. 
Alexander. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March  81.  At  her  house.  No.  11,  Cnnbotod 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Scon 
Blnny,  Esq.,  of  Madras,  of  a  aon. 

AprU  1.  The  lady  of  Lieut  J.  S.  Harris.3Kk 
Bengal  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Paris,  the  lady  of  Liaut  Col.  NafiiCT,«f 
a  son. 

15.  in  Cotlet-place,  the  lady  of  Robert  Jobiing. 
Esq.,  late  Hon.  Company's  service,  and  of  Newtoa- 
hall,  Northumberland,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  South-lodge,  near  Air,  the  lady  oTMijor 
Wm.  Cunningham,  Bengal  army,  of  a  son. 

17.  In  Gknicester-place,  New  Road,  the  lady  of 
Donald  S.  Young.  Esq.,  head  surgeon  in  U.  H. 
the  Nizam's  servke,  Hyderabad,  of  a  aoi» 

19.  At  Balgarvle,  the  lady  of  CoL  Webiur, 
Hon.£.  I.  Company's  service,  of  a  daughter. 

MARKIAOKS. 

March  Vi,  At  the  British  Emba«y  at  Puis, 
WillUm  RicketU  Parker,  Esq.,  to  Anna  Marls, 
daughter  of  the  late  H.  Taylor,  Eki.,  of  thednl 
service,  Madras. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stew- 
art. A.M.,  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Staflbrd,  to 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sheriff.  reUct  of  the  late  Lieut  CoL 
Davies,  61  the  Hon.  E.  I   Company's  service. 

AprU  6.  At  Tnxford,  Buchan  Warren  Wright* 
Esq..  Madras  medical  service,  to  Sarah,  yaaortot 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  WooUasua 
White,  Bart,  of  Tuxford  HaU,  Notts.,  and  Wil- 
lingwells,  Yorkshire. 

—  At  St  Paul's,  Bedford,  John  Hamphscy* 
Esq.,  M.D..  to  Annie  Maria  Jane,  seoond  dsnghter 
of  the  late  James  Dyson,  Esq..  and  niece  of  CoL  J. 
F.  Dyson,  of  the  Bombay  establishmeat 

«.  At  Edinburgh.  James  Strachan.  Eiq..  of 
Manilla,  to  Mary  Catherine,  seoond  daughccr  of 
John  Mowbray,  Esq..  of  Hartwood.  W.  S. 

7.  At  Tretheme,  in  Okracestarshire,  Charles 
Avery  Moore,  Esq..  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore,  to  Mary,  relict  of  Thomas  Towubeod. 
E^.,  senior  judge  of  the  Zillah  Court  in  Madns, 
and  youngest  daughter  of  the  Ute  John  Trip^ 
Esq..  of  Iwood-House,  Somersetshire. 

12.  At  St.  Mary's  Marylebone.  Robert  Phnabe. 
Esq..  of  the  Hon.  E.L  Company's  service,  Madrss, 
to  Louisa  Mary  Anne,  only  surviving  da«ighter  of 
the  late  R.  Davies,  Esq.,  of  the  Bogal  raedkal 
estaUishment 

—  At  Cricklade.  Wilts.  Henry  M.  Becker,  of 
the  Hon.  £.  I.  Company's  service,  to  Lydia  C8tha> 
rine.  second  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Head, 
of  Ston  Baston.  Somerset 

21.  At  Cheltenham.  Capt  Frobesher,  of  the 
Bengal  army,  to  Rose,  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Helsham,  Esq..  of  Le^etsruth,  county  of  Kil- 
keony,  Ireland. 


Jan,  9.  At  the  Island  of  Asconsion,  on  boaid 
H.  M.  S.  Uverjpool,  John  Jamas,  son  of  J.  W. 
Christie.  Esq.,  late  of  Bombay. 

16.  At  Kensington,  Isabdla  Anne,  and  en 
MarOi  89,  Amelia,  daughters  of  the  laU  Re*. 
Wm.  Neale,  of  Essendon  and  Bayford,  Hertfiad- 
shire,  and  sisters  of  the  late  Lfeut  CoL  Geoige 
Neale.  of  the  Madras  Cavalry. 

JlorcA  25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Ellaabech  Tho- 
mas, relict  of  the  late  CaptDavid  Thomas,  Bengal 
Native  Infantry. 

96.  At  Rvde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Parke  Pittar, 
Esq.,  of  Jonn  Street,  Adelphi. 
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17.  At  Tcnny  Park*  near  Kilkenny,  Jane,  relict 
of  Mi^  Gen.  Pranda  Ryan,  of  the  Hon.  E.I.  Com- 
Mny's  tcrvioe. 

».  At  hh  Mat,  Nucited  Houae,  Hanti,  General 
HogoDin.  In  his  Hth  year,  colonel  of  the  4th.  or 
Queen's  Own  Light  Draffoona,  In  which  regiment 
he  had  aerred  sixty-elgbt  years. 

99.  At  Edinburgh.  Capt.  D.  P.  Wood,  of  the 
17th  Regt.  Bengal  N.  I. 

3Ql  At  Dmidee,  Charles  Rait,  Sh**  ^^  capuin 
In  the  Marine  of  the  Hon.  E.  1.  Company. 

ApHl  7.  At  Poplar,  Loretta,  widow  of  the  Ute 
Capt.  Edward  Foord,  H.  C.  S.,  aged  GA. 

10.  In  York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  Capt.  A 
Ckxdon  DuiT,  late  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons 

19.  At  Taunton,  aged  17,  WiUiam  Thompson^ 
•Meat  son  of  William  Spencer,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon. 
&  I.  Company's  aervice. 

18.  At  Kirkaldy,  Henry,  Inftnt  son  of  Henry 
'SeverUge,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  Company's  marl- 
thne  aervice. 

I9L  At Casteitoohouse, Mid-LoUiian,  CoL  Alex- 


ander Cumming,  East-India  service,  colonel  of  the 
4th  Bengal  L.C.,  third  son  of  the  late  Coknel  8hr 
John  Cummbig.  of  the  same  service. 

20.  At  Irvine,  Dumfriesshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm,  Miss  Malcolm,  aged  73- 

21.  At  the  Hotel  Mirabeau,  Paris,  in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age,  Robert  Mitford,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  Bengal  civu  service. 

24.  At  Taunton,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Norris, 
Esq.,of  Thomcombe-house,  Somerset,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  Grant,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  E.  I. 
Company's  civil  service. 

Lately.  At  Tiverton,  Devon,  Mrs  Harriet 
Evans,  grand-daughter  of  the  late  William  But- 
terileld,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Sir  W.  D.  Evans,  Recorder  of  Bombay,  and  for- 
merly of  Mancheater. 

~  At  Edinburgh,  E«ex  Kerr,  daughter  of  Col. 
Turner,  Bombay  Cavalry. 

—  At  Canton,  In  his  17th  year,  on  board  the 
Ge»«ra/  G<uco»n0,ot  Uverpool,  Jam*«.  eldest  son 
of  the  Ute  Rev.  Adam  Hayes,  SU  Mary's,  Edge- 
hill. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  GENTLEMEN  ARE  OUT  BY  ROTATION 

Wna.  Aslelly  Esq.  Hverton, 

William   Butterworth   Bay  ley,    Esq.    71, 

Broad  Street. 
Russell     Ellice,       Esq.      5,      Portman 

Sqwre. 


Richard  Jenkins,Esq.  19,  Upiicr  HarUySt. 
Campbell   Marjuribanks,  Esq.   3,    Uj^jyer 

Wimpole  Street, 
John  Masterman,    Esq.     Nicholas   Lnne, 

Lombard  Street. 
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PRICES  OF  EUROl'EAN  GOODS  IN  THE  EAST. 


IMat, 


N.B.  Tht  Uttert  P.C.  d9not»  prime  cott,  or  manujheturert' price*  ;  A.  advance  (per  emU,f  en  tkeeamte; 
D.  dleeount  (per  cent.)  on  the  eame  ;  N.D.  no  demantL—The  bitzar  maund  ie  equal  to  8S  Ik.  2  ««.  2 
dn.t  and  IQU  bazar  maund*  equal  to  110  faetorp  maunde.  Goode  eUd  bp  Sa.Rupeee  B,  md^  predate 
5  to%  per  cent,  more  tKan  when  eoldbpCt.RupeeaF.mde,-~The  Madm  Candy  i«  «vim/ to  AOOft.  Tk§ 
Sural  Candy  i«09tMi  to  7461  lb.    TAe  Pecul  w  ««iia/ to  133|  lb.    The  Cmg<e  U  9H  piecee. 


CALCUTTA,  December   31,  1835. 


IU.A. 

ils.A. 

5     1 

r4 

5  1 

b    0 

5   % 
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8U 

a  9 

— 

2  11 

2  11 

•^ 

213 

5    0 

_ 

ft  « 

11    0 

— 

U  8 

«    0 

^ 

h  % 

1    4 

.. 

1   € 

6    U 

— 

6  2 

5  14 

.. 

ftU 

15  to  3SD.&P.C. 

2  10 

— 

3   • 

6    8 

— 

6  9 

5  to85  D.&P.C. 

5  14 

— 

6  4 

618 

.^ 

i\ 

14  li 

— . 

6    0 

— 

9  • 

1    7 

— . 

4  0 

1    9 

— 

IM 

Rs.A.       Rs.  A. 

13  Q(d).  \^  8 
4  —  9  12 
7  —  08 
6  —  33  14 
4    —  32  12 


Anchors Sa.R8.cwt. 

BotUet   KIU 

Coals   « B.  md. 

Copper  Sheathing,  16^  . .  P.  md   ; 

Braalen*.    do. 

Thicksheeta do. 

OldOroM do.  32    4 

< Bolt do.  32    U 

TUe do.  31    6 

Nails,  assort. do.  30   0 

Peru  SUb Ct.R8.do.  27    4 

Russia  Sa.Rs.do.    i 

Copperas do.    4    0    —    42 

Cottons,  chints pee.   

Muslins,  assort. do.     1    4    —  13    0 

Yam  16  to  170 raor.    0    7    —    0   91 

CuUery,  fine 5tolOA.&P.C. 

Glass 5A.     —    10A. 

Hardware 20  D.    —   45D. 

Hosiery,  cotton l*to45A.&P.C. 

Ditto,  silk 20to35D.AcP.C. 


—  32    8 

—  32    4 

—  31  12 

—  36    8 

—  29  12 


Iron,  Swedish,  sq...Sa.Rs.F.iiMl. 

flat .do. 

English,  sq do. 

flat do. 

Bolt do. 

Sheet  do. 

Nails  cwt. 

Hoops F.md. 

Kentledge cwt. 

Lead.  Pig F.md. 

unstamped do. 

MlUinery 

Shot,  patent  bag 

Spelter Ct.R8.  F.  mou 

Stationery  

Steel,  English Ct.Rs.F.md. 

Swedkh do. 

Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.box 

Woollens.  Broad  doth,  fine  .  .yd. 

coarse  and  middling.... 

Flannel  fine 


MADRAS,  November  18,  1835. 


Rs. 

Bottles   100   12 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy  2(i5 

—  Cakes do.   

Old do.   230 

Nails,  assort.    do.   350 

Cottons,  Chints piece     6 

Ginghams do.      2 

Longcloth,  fine do.     10 

Cutlery,  coarse P.C. 

Glass  and  Earthenware  lOA. 

Hardware lOA. 

Hosiery 25A. 

Iron,  Swedish, candy  40 

Englishbar  do.     21 

—  Flatandbolt do.     21 


Rs.  Rs.  Rs. 

@    14      llronHoqm candy  21     @,    22 

^  Naib  da     110   —    US 

I  Lead,  Pig    do.     42-45 

_    240       Sheet do.     38     —     40 

—  370      Millinery lOA.—     UA. 

—  7      Shot,  patent   bag     8     —      S| 

—  3      Spelter candy  40     —     4t 

—  15      Sutionerv  Orentockfld. 

10  A.  Steel,  English candy  flO     —     » 

2aA. Swedish     do.     70     —     W 

—       TinPUtes   box   19     —     » 

—  30A.  Woollens,  Broadcloth,  fine lOA.    —    ISA. 

—  50 coarse  Wanted 

—  22      , Flannel,fine 10tDl2Ana.pr.yd. 

—  22     r Ditto,  coarse 6taeAns.  do. 


BOMBAY,  December  19,  1835. 


Rs. 

Anchors  cwt.   10 

Bottles doa.   1.4 

Coals ton   10 

Copper,  Sheathing,  16-32 . . .  .cwt.  49 

Thicksheeta do.    52 

PlaUbottoms do.    61 

TUe do.    45 

Cottons,  ChtoU,  &c.,  6lc 

—  Longeioths 

Muslins 

—  Other  goods 

Yam,  Noa.20tol00  ....lb.  10 

Cutlery,Uble loA. 

Glass  and  Earthenware 10  D. 

Hardware P.C. 

Hosiery,  halfhose P.C. 


@ 


Rs.     r                                                      R«.  Rs. 

12       Iron,  Swedish St.  candy  49      A 

English do.     2S  

12    , Hoops cwt.     5.8  

Nails    do.     12  13 

52.8    Sheet   do.      5.8         

' Rodforbolts SUcandy  2741         

45.81 do.  for  nails    do.     26     —  28 

:, Lead,  Pig cwt.   10  

li Sheet da      9.8         

I.MiUinery lOD.        

,  Shot,  patent cwt.  10  

1.6    'Spelter da     7.13         

.Stationery  P.C.       

20D.    '  Steel,  Swedish    tub  10     —  ia4 

-—    I.TinPlates   box   16     —  1« 

,' Woollens,  Broadcloth,  fine  ..yd.     4—7 

ll coarse   1.12—  7 

' Flannel,  fine IJI  — 


CANTON,  December  8,  1835. 


Drs.     Drs. 

Cottons,  Chlots,  28  yds. piece  3    (^    4    Smalts 

Longctoths da    3—11 

MusUns,  20  yds. da   —  — 

—  Cambrics,  49  yds da     3—4 

.da     1.25—1.45, 


-51 


Vara,  Nos.  16  to  50 pecul  44 

iron.  Bar  da  2.25 

Rod  da  3—31 

Lead,  Pig da  6* 


pocul 

Steel,  Swedish tub 

iWooUens,  Broadctoth   yd. 

do.  ex  super yd. 

Camlets pee. 


Do.  Dutch da 

LoDgEUs   ...da 

Tin,  Straits pecul 

Tin  Plates box 


Dn.  Dn. 

80®  ft 

1  -li 
2J0-i75 
28  "» 
34  37 
9—10 
16  -I6i 
10     — 
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Prices  of  European  Goodt  in  the  Eatl, 
SINGAPORE,  Decembers,  18S5. 


61 


Dre. 

Ancbon pecul  6    (5 

BoCUet   UK)  — 

Copper  Naik  and  Sheathtefl pecul  36   - 

Cottons,  MadapcdhunSfMyd.  by  Sfiiiupct.  2   - 

ImlLlifalh 94 34-36do.  2    - 

Loogcloilua8to40  ••••    34-a6do.  4^  - 

.-^  _^   do.    da  —   ajfinedo.  5   - 

do.    do.--..    4(M4do.  4    - 

— ^ do.    do.-  --   44-Mda  5   . 

54      do.  — 

— —  PrinU,  7-8*  t^gle  colours da  2    - 

9-8, da  21- 

—  Cambric  12yda.  by  45  to  50 in.-  -da  l|  - 
Jaconet,  20 40.-44-  .-da  2   - 

—  Lappets,  JO 40.- 44 ---da  1    - 

—— Cbints,  fancy  ookmn do.  3   - 


Un,  I  Dn.   Dn. 

^  7i  Cotton  Hkf«.  fanlt.  BaUkk,  dble.-  dos.     24  r4  4 

—    do.     do    PnUicat doi.     11—2 

-37    Twtat,30to40 pecul  58  — 60 

'    2^  Hardware,  and  coane  Cutlery scarce. 

-  2t  Iron,  Swedisb     pecul  34  —   3| 

-  41 Enffilsh da     2|  ~   2* 

.    5i Nail,  rod da     2} 

.    6t  Lead,  Pig   da    51  —   51 

-  9   Sheet  da    5   —   5k 

—  Shot,  patent bag    —       — 

-  21  Spelter  pecul  5i  —   6 

.    2t  Steel,  Swedish da    4i  —   4| 

.24  English da    —       — 

.    2)  Woollens,  LongEUs  pes.  9—10 

.    II  Carobleu  do.  25—30 

-  &k  Ladies' cloth yd.  1    —    2 


REMARKS. 


Cb/cuMa,  Doe.  31,  1835.— The  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  in  Cotton  Goods  throughout  the  past 
wedt  has  not  been  large,  indeed  the  demand,  ex- 
cepting for  Books  and  Lappets,  of  .which  the  mar- 
ket is  again  baie,  has  been  far  from  urgent— this 
period  of  the  year  is  of  coune  always  the  least 
active  fbr  the  light  Cottons,  but  the  usual  back- 
wardness of  the  Duy  ers  at  present  arises  to  a  great 
extant,  no  doubt,  from  the  expectation  which 
they  continue  to  entertain,  that  by  the  time  the 
warm  season  sets  in,  both  stocks  and  Imports  will 
be  increased— importers,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  be  apprehensive  on  this  head,  and  are  conse- 
quently firm  in  their  demands. — The  only  sale  of 
Cotton  Yam  quoted  is  60  bales,  average  49,  at  6-1 1 
per  morah;  buyers  continue  to  holdback,  and 
sales  could  hardly  be  efBected  at  the  rates  current 
two  weeks  ago.— There  have  been  several  purcha- 
sers of  Woollens  going  about,  prindpaUy  requiring 
the  lower  kinds  of  cloth,  of  which  392  pieces  have 
been  sold.— The  transactions  in  Copper  have  been 
trifling;  tbey,  however,  shew  a  slight  Improve- 
ment m  the  prices  of.  the  qualities  sold.— In  Iron 
there  Is  no  change  to  note,  nor  Indeed  is  there  in 
any  other  dascrlpuoo  of  metals.— Pr.  Cur. 


Bom6a^,  Dee.  5, 1835.— There  has  not  been  much 
business  transacted  hi  Europe  Goods  during  the 
wedc,  and  the  only  sales  which  appear  on  our  re- 
turns are  the  following :— Fine  Prints,  S50  pieces, 
at  Rs.  9per  piece ;  Iron  Hoops,  750 cwl,  at  Ks  5-1 
per  cwt. ;  Twist,  3,000  lbs.,  average  Na  30,  at  12 
annas  per  lb.— Pr.  Cur, 

8h»gaporet  Dee.  5.  1835.— There  has  been  very 
little  doing  during  the  week  tai  Cotton  Piece  Goods. 
—Cambrics  are  still  without  inquiry,  but  a  good 
demand  Is  anticipated  for  the  Siam  market  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.— Longcloths,  nearly  aU 
the  inquiry  is  for  good  ordinary  to  fine  qualities; 
present  stock  moderate.  —  The  transactions  in 
Woollens  have  been  trifling.  Scarlet  cloth  is  in 
moderate  demand  at  Dr.  1  per  yard.— Cunlets  and 
Bombsaetts,  nothing  doing.— Long  Ells  will  not  be 
In  demand  until  the  arrival  of  the  Cochin  China 
ships.— Cotton  Twist,  Grey  Mule,  no  transactions 
to  notice,  there  being  no  suitable  numbers  now 
in  the  market— Metatt,  altogether  con&ied  to  re- 
talL— IV.  Cur. 

Canton,  Doe.  8,  1835.— Cotton  Yam  is  rathar 
dull  of  sale  at  uur  quotations.— Woollens,  no  im- 
provement. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta,  Dec.  SI,  1835. 

Government  Securities. 

Buy.3  Rs.  As.  Rs.  As.  [SelL 

Prem.  17   0  RemituMe   16   8  Prem. 

Pram.    0   4  Second  5  per  cent 2   8 

2  12  Third  5  per  cent.   ....      2    8  Prem. 
Disc.     2   5  Four  per  cent.  Loan-  •      2    9  Disc. 

Bank  Shares. 
Bank  of  Bengal  (10,000)  - . . .  Sa.Ra.  15,550  a  15.0r)0 

Union  Bank..    (2,500) 2,500   

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

Discount  on  private  bilb 7   0  per  cent. 

Ditto  on  government  and  salary  bills  4    U    da 
Interestonloansongovt. paper  ....  5   0   da 

Rate  of  Exchange. 

On  London  and  Liverpool,  six  months'  tight,  to 

buy,  2i.  2d.  {  to  sell,  2s.  3d.  per  Sa.  Rupee. 

MadraSy  Nov.  18,   1835. 

Government  Securities. 

RemlttaMe  Loan,  six  per  cent- 16  per  ct.  prem. 

NoB-RemIttaM»— Okl  five  per  cent.— 14  prem.— 3 

disc 
Ditto  ditto  of  18th  Aug.  1825,  five  percent.— 1} 

preni.— 8  diac. 
Ditto  ditto  last  five  per  cent.— 14  prem.— 3  disc 
Ditto  ditto  Old  four  per  cent.— 5  per  cent,  disc 
Ditto  ditto  New  four  per  cent.— 5  per  cent,  disc 

Exchange. 
On  London,  at  9  mths,  It.  lid.  to  2s.  Id.  per  Md.R. 


Bombay,  Dec.  19,  1835. 

Exchanges. 

Bills  on  London,  at  6  mo.  sight,  2s.  to  2s.  l^d.  per 

Rupee. 
On  CalcutU,  at  30days*slght,  loa4  to  106.12  Bom. 

Rs.  per  100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days'  sight,  103  to  103.12  Bom. 

Rt.  per  100  Madras  Rs. 

Government  Securities. 
RemltUbleLoan,125tol26.4Bom.  Rs.perlOOSa.Rs. 
5  per  cent.  Loan  of  1822-23,  accordhig  to  the  period 

of  discharge,  106.4  to  106.12  per  ditto. 
Ditto  of  1825-26, 106  to  111.8  per  ditta 
Ditto  of  1829-30,  111  to  111.8per  dltta 
4  per  cent.  Loan  of  1832-33, 106  to  106.4  per  ditto. 

Singapore,  Dec.  5,  1835. 


On  London,  4  to  6  ma  sight,  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  5d.  per 

dollar. 
On  Bengal,  gov.  bills  206  Sa.  Rs.  per  100  dollars. 

Canton,  Dec.  8,  1835. 
Exchanges,  &c 
On  London,  6  ma  sight,  4s.  l()d  per  Sp.  Dol. 
E.  1.  Co^s  Agents  for  advances  on  consignments, 

4s.  8d. 
On  Bengal.  —  Private  Bills,  212  Sa.  Rs.  per  100 
So.  Dols.— Company's  ditto,  30  days,  210  Sa.Rs. 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bom.  Rs.  220  to  222  per  dltta 
Syoec  Silver  at  Lintini  34  to  4  per  cent.  prem. 
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LONDON  PIUCE  CUR 


0  0 
3    1 

1  6 
0  0 
6  0 
0  lU 


XAST>IKmA  AND   CHINA  rRODUCI. 

£,  #.  d.  _  £.  #.  d- 

CoflW,  BaUvU emu  2  13   0  @  3    A   0 

Samaranc 2    8   0   —  211    6 

Cberibon 8  16   0   —  3   4   0 

Sumatra 2   6    0   —  280 

Ceykm  2  13   0    ^  214   6 

Mocha   3    2    0   —  600 

CoUon,Suj«t lb  0   0   6i  —  0   ft   81 

Madras 0   0    64  —  0    0    8i 

Bengal  0   0   Al  —  0   0    7 

Bourbon  none              

Druflt  it  for  Dyaing. 

Ate,  Epatica cwt.  9  10  0  —  15   0    0 

AimiMeda.  Star 5    0  0  

Borax,  Refined 3   3  3  

Unrefined 8  10  0  

Camphlre,  intub  12  10  0—13 

Caidamomt,  Malabar- -lb  o   3  0  —    0 

Ceylon  0    12  —   0 

CaMlaBuda   cwt.  3  10  0  —    4 

Ugnea   3    2  0  —    3 

CaMCffOU  lb  0   0  4  —    U 

ChinaRoot cwt.  l7   0  0  —  18 

Cubebt 2    5  0  —    2 

Diagoo't  Blood.  10   0  0  —25 

Cum  Ammoniac,  drop..    6   0  0  —    8 

Arabic   2  10  0  —    4 

Auaftttida   1  10  0  —    4 

Bei4amin,3dSort..    3  10  0  —10 

Animi 5   0  0  —    8 

Garabogium 5    0  0  —  15 

Myrrh    2   0  0  —  14 

Olibanum 0   6  0  —    2 

Kioo 12   0  u 

LAcLake lb  nomhul 

Dye. 0   2  10 

SheU  .........xwt.   5  10  0  —    7 

Stick 3  10  0  —    3 

Mush,  China os.   0  10  0  —    1 

Nux  Vomica cwt.   0   8  0 

Oil,  Cassia os.   0    8  6 

Cinnamon 0    4  0  —   0 

Cocoa-nut. cwt.   1  11  0 

CajapuU OS.   0   0  4-0 

Mace 0   0  2  —    0 

Nutmegs 0    12  —   0 

Opium •• DODO  

Rhubarb 0    2  6   —   036 

Sal  Ammoniac xwt.  8    8  0  

Senna ~ lb  0   0  3-01 

Turmeric,  Java  ....cwt.  0   9  0   —   0  18 

Bengal 0  12  0    —    016 

China 0  16  0   —    1    2 

Galls.  hiSorU 4    0  0 

,  Blue 5    0  0 

Hides,  Buflklo lb  o    0  2} 

OaandCow 0   0  3 

Indioo,  Blue  and  Violet. .. .   0   6  6 

Purple  and  Violet 0   5  2 

Fine  Violet o    5  2 

Mid.  to  good  Violet    .058 

Violet andCopper....   U    5  4 

Copper 0    5  2 

Comuming.mid.to  fine  0   4  U    —   0 

-~  Do.  ord.  and  low  ....   0    4  3    —    0 

Do.  verylow  U    3  9    —    0 

Madras,  mid.  to  good  0    4  10    —    0 

Do.  very  low  to  ord  .  ■    0    3  9   —    0 

Oude,goodmid.&gDod   0    4  6-0 


15  0 
17  0 
5   0 


6    0 

~6 

0  3 

1  5 


RENT,  April  26,  1836. 
jl*. 

Uother-o*.  Pearl  \_,^    _ 

Shells,  China /*^^*  3 

Nankeens piece     - 

Rattans > 100  0 

Rice,  Bengal  WhlU. . .  .cwt.   0 

Patna 0 

Java... 0 

Safllower 5 

Sago 0 

Pearl 0 

Saltpetre 1 

Silk,  Company's  Bengal  lb  0 

Nori  - 

China  Tsatlee 1 

Bengal  Privilege 0 

Taysam 1 

Spices,  Cinnamon 0 

Cloves   0 

Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger   cwt.   1 

Pepper,  Black... ..Jb  0 

White 0 

Sugar,  Bengal  cwt.   1 

Siam  and  Chhui 1 

Mauritius  (duty  paid)     8 

ManUlaandJava    ....    1 

Tctt.Bohea. lb     . 

Congou 

Souchong 

Caper.. m.. 

Campoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe,  (Orange,  &c). 

HysonSkin 

Hyson 

VoungHyson 

Gunpowder,  Imperial 

Tin,  Banca cwt.  4 

Tortoiseshell lb    1 

Vermilion  tb   0 

Wax cwt.   7 

Wood.  Saunders  Red  .  .ton   7 

Ebony    13 

Sapan 6 


r.   d. 
5    0 


63 

£.  «.  d. 

\  A15    0 


0  6 
0  15 
0  18 
0  12 
9  9 
U  10 

0  16 

1  9 
1    8 


15    0 
0    0    — 
13    0    — 


9 
1 
4 
9 

9 

..I 

0    0 

0  1 

1  19 

2  0 

3  9 
2    0 


=  i  - 


17  0 

1  0 

3  3 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


4  19  0 

1  18  0 

0    4  0 

7    7  0 

13T"o 


5 

5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

6 

6 
O  5  10 
0  .'I  6 
0  5  8 
0  4  10 
0  4  2 
0  5  3 
0    4    8 

4  11 


0    — 


0    0    7 

40    0    9 


AUSTRALASIAN    PRODUCt. 

Cedar  Wood. foot  006 

On,Flsh tun37  10    , 

Whalebone   ton  150  0   0 

Wool.  N.  S.  Wales,  viz. 

Best lb  0   3    8    —  036 

Inferior 0    10   —  0    3   2 

—  V.  D.  Land,  viz. 

B«t 0    2    0    —  028 

Inferior 0    10   —  019 

SOUTH    APKICAM    PRODUCB. 

Aloes cwt.   1  10  6   —  1  13   0 

Ostrich  Feathers,  und ...  .lb      

Gum  Arabic cwt.    1    5    0    —  1  10    0 

Hides,  Dry lb   0    0    4]  —  0    0    6| 

Salted  0    0    31  —  0    0    5 

Oil.Palm .cwt.    114   6  

Raisins 

Wax   7    0    0   —  750 

Wine,  Cane.Mad..  best-  .pipe  17    0    0   —  19    0    0 

Do.2ddc3d  quality  ....  14    0    0    —  15    0    0 

Wood.  Teak load   9    5   0   —  10  10   0 

Wool    lb.   0    1    6    —    0    2    6 


PRICES  OF  SHARES,  April  26,  1836. 


I  Pric*. 

DOCKS.  — £  — 

East-India (Stock)....  105 

London (Stock)....  58| 

St.Kaiherine's 88^ 

Ditto  Debentures — 

Ditto    ditto  102 

Heat-India (Stock)....  109 

MISCELLANEOUS.  | 

AiMtralian(AgricultuTal) 40 

Bank  ( Australasfan) 59 

Van  Diemen*s  Land  Company 14| 

I 


Dividends. 


CapitaL 


£.      I  £: 

—  p.  cent.,  496.667 

2)  p.  cent.  3,338,000 

3  p.  cent.  1,352.752 
4i  p.  cent.,       

4  p.  cent.)       

5  p.cenu'  1,380.000 


10,000 
5.000 
10,000 


Books  Shut 
for  Dividends. 


March.  Sept. 
June.  Dec 
Jan.  July 
5  April.  5  Oct 
5  ApriL  5  Oct. 
June.  Dec 


WoLPB,  Brothers,  25,  Cttange  jfiiey. 
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THE  LONDON  MARKETS,  April  26. 


SHfar.— The  ttock  of  West  India  tugan  Is  now 
10.(178  hhds.  and  tn.,  being  520  leas  than  last  year. 
The  stock  of  Mauritius  is  now  89,009  bags,  which 
is  ^,110  less  than  last  year.  The  delivery  of  West 
IndU  last  week  was  2,373  hhds.  and  trs.,  which  is 
371  more  than  last  year.  The  delivery  of  Mauri- 
tius was  8,768  bags,  being  145  less  than  the  conres- 
pooding  week  of  last  year.  A  further  improve- 
ment in  the  prices  of  Mauritius  of  6d.  to  Is.  has 
taken  place,  and  the  demand  has  been  very  brisk 
by  private  contract  There  is  a  good  disposition 
shown  to  buy  East-India  sugars,  but  owing  to 
the  supply  at  market  being  small,  extensive  trans- 
actions have  been  prevented. 

Indigo*-'The  quarterly  sale  commenced  on  the 
I9th  April  without  briskness,  but  as  the  sale  pro- 
ceeded, the  biddings  became  more  animated,  par- 
ticularly for  ordinary  and  middling  sorts,  of 
which  there  was  only  a  limited  quantity  put  up. 
The  prices  obtained  are  above  those  of  the  last 
sales,  say  9d.  to  Is.  for  ordinary  and  low  middling 
sorts,  8d.  to  lOd.  for  middling  and  good,  and  6d. 
to8d.  on  fine  quality  a  The  proprietors  were  firm, 
and  have  bought  in  considerably.  The  sale  will 
finish  on  the  87th.  The  quantity  declared  was 
about  5,500  chests. 

Ot/^.— There  has  been  very  little  doing  in  Bri- 
tish plantation,  owing  to  the  large  arrivals  flrom 
the  West  Indies.  One  reason  for  the  decline  in 
the  piices  of  Ceylon  coffee  is  ascribed  to  the  let- 


ters Arom  that  place,  ttatinff  two  ^ 
with  certificate  for  o^ee,  and  would  saO  the  end 
of  January,  and  of  course  entitled  to  entry  at  the 
low  duty. 

T0a.~The  tea  market  is  heavy,  occasioned  by 
the  large  quantities  advertised  for  sale,  still  the 
holders  are  firm,  and  to  purchase  small  praAts 
roust  be  paid  on  the  prices  of  the  late  tales;  the 
sales  advertised  are  30,776  packages  on  the  17th  of 
May,  and  44.000  packages  to  follow  the  Company's 
sale  in  June,  making  a  total  of  74.776  padLages, 
exclusive  of  the  Corapany*s  sale.  The  laige 
public  sales  of  free  trade  teas  commenced  on  the 
ISth  April,  and  «ided  on  the  I9th;  the  quantity 
brought  forward  was  about  60,000  packages. 
The  sale  was  weU  attended  by  the  trade,  bot  the 
biddings  were  very  languid.  A  great  proportloa 
of  the  quantity  brought  forward  has  been  bought 
in,  but  the  quantity  sold  has  found  buyers  at  an 
advance  upon  the  prices  of  the  last  public  aalea. 
The  improvement  is  principally  in  common  ooogoa 
and  bohea,  the  former  2\d.  to  3d.  higher*  the  lat- 
ter U.  higher. 

The  East-India  Company  have  issoed  tbdr  de- 
deration  for  the  June  sale,  and  it  coosists  of 
60O,0OOlbs.  of  bohea  {  2,600,0001bs.  of  oongou, 
campoi,  &c  ;  7no,0001bs.  of  twankay  and  hyioa 
skin ;  and  100,0001bs.  of  hyson—total  4,000.0( 

Cotton,— The  cotton  market  is  dull. 


DAILY  PRICES  OF  STOCKS,  from  March  26,  to  AprU  26,  1836. 


26 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Apr, 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Bank 
Stock. 


( 


Shut 


215  215i 
215 
214 


9    213J2J4J 


Stmt 


90}91 
90J9I 
91   91^ 
9U91i9l|92 


91|9I 

91191 

9l|9U 

9li9lt 

9i|9Ii 

9U91} 
91|91} 
91|91| 
91}91J 
91?9]| 
91 492 


'214  2]4i9l89U9I 
213  2l3fi91ft9U'9l 


92 
2l3f|91|9U'9l|92 
91   9li'9l|91, 
213i      90j91i'9U9l| 
213^     I90J9I    |91i9l|i 
213       |90|90j'91f918| 
212^213  ;90}90|91|9l| 
212i     i90f91   |9U91|| 
212        90}90j'91i91' 
211)212  '90}9l|91f9I 


2111211} 
21Ii 
211 


9ii 
90X91 
90|9I 


9lf91 

9U91J 

91191} 


New3|      Long 
Pr.Cent.  AnnuiUes. 


Shut 


99JIOO     Shut 
99iI00     — 
99|l00|     — 


16  16il 
16  \6j^ 
16  I6i 
16  \6i 
16  16tJ 
16  16t4 
16  16,i 


India 
Stock. 


Consols     India      Exch. 
(for  acct.   Bonds.  I    Bllb. 


Shut      91 } 

91} 

91|91| 

91i91} 

9I|9]} 

91J91} 
91} 
911 
91^191} 
9i}91j 
91J92 
I     92 
9I}92 
9l|91i 
91i92 
15tJ16^258j  9  9IJ91J; 
\\5\i  \6  258     9  9lf91}: 
il5^  16 1     —      91i9lf 
ll5\i  16,258i  i91i9ll 
i  15  I5j^  258     i9\  9ll 
|15iJil6|257j8i91|91} 
^  I5\i  16  ,258     i  9l|92  1 
[15ij  16'257i  8  9l|91| 


lOOi 


1 15«  16  I     - 
11511  15Ji     - 


91} 
91} 


6     8p21   ?3p 

6p     120  2Sp' 

6     8p'20  22p 

5     7p  19  21p| 


7p     119  91p; 

5  6p  18  80p| 

6  7pl9  2lp 
6     8p  19  2lp 

-     |I9  21p, 
"     8p;i9  2lp 


6     8p20  2Sp 

6     8pS0  ^2p 

—      20  22p 

5     8pl9  22p 

7p     |19  tip 

5p      18  21p 

7p      18  20p 

5     7pl8  20p 

5p      18  20p 

7p      18  20p 

5     7p  19  2Ip 

5     6pl8  9lp 

5     7p  19  21p 

5  7pl9  Sip 

6  7p  19  Sip 


Frkdkrick  Barry,  Stock  and  Share  Broker^  7,  Birchin  Law,  CornliiU. 
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Calcuttau 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CITIL    SEAVICE   ANNUIT7   FDND. 

The  meeting  on  the  Ist  January  was 
Attended  by  81  members;  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  in  the  cbair. 

Afler  passing  tbe  accounts  of  the  year 
and  re-electing  the  managers,  the  circular 
of  the  secretary,  communicating  the 
Court*s  modifications  of  the  fund  to  the 
seryiee,  was  read ;  and  it  appearing  that, 
of  263  answers,  258  were  assents,  in- 
cluding 9  of  a  more  or  less  conditional 
nature,  and  only  5  dissents  (namely,  those 
of  Messrs.  Hugh*es,  Deane,  Lusbington, 
W.  Young,  and  Houston,),  it  was  re. 
solved,  *'  That  the  propositions  submitted 
to  the  service  in  the  despatch  of  the  Hon. 
Court,  dated  May  1835,  having  been 
accepted  by  the  service,  their  acceptance 
be  recorded  accordingly/* 

Mr.  Melville  then  moved  the  following : 

'*  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  preparing  the  rules,  to  give 
effect  to  the  propositions  of  the  Hon. 
Court,  to  look  to  the  permanence  of  the 
institution,  and  to  guard  the  funds  from 
any  appropriations  likely  to  interfere  there- 
with." 

Mr.  Prinsep  explained,  that  the  direc- 
tions of  tbe  Court  could  not  be  literally 
carried  into  effect,  because,  if  tlie  words 
of  their  despatch  were  taken  literally,  the 
third  of  the  unappropriated  pensions,  in- 
stead of  being  reserved,  as  clearly  intended 
by  the  Court,  would  have  to  be  thrown 
back  into  the  fund,  and  counted  in  the 
division  for  appropriation  over  again  from 
year  to  year,  till  reduced  to  a  single  one  ; 
and  farther,  it  was  the  Court's  object,  in 
their  scheme  of  modification,  to  apply  the 
surplus  funds  only ;  but  how  was  the  sur- 
plus  to  be  ascertained  ?  not  by  the  original 
calculations,  for  these  contemplated  a 
yearly  receipt  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  from 
fines,  after  the  fund  should  huve  run  on 
for  25  years,  and  a  capital  of  26  lakhs : 
but  now  this  resource  of  the  fines  was 
entirely  taken  away  by  the  new  limitation 
of  the  contributions,  and  it  would  happen 
consequently  that,  when  Sir  C.  Metcalfe 
and  Mr.  Ross  should  retire,  and  also  in 
some  other  cases,  tbe  fund,  would  have  to 
pay  back  large  sums  to  those  members  for 
tbe  excess  of  their  contributions.  Besides, 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  how  many 
applicants  for  pension  would  step  forward 
during  the  three  years  of  experiment 
allowed  by  the  Court.  There  were  now 
51     unappropriated     annuitiis,     and     14 
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applications  were  already  before  tlie 
managers.  The  calculations  for  the  sta- 
bility  of  the  fund  were  also  affected  by 
tbe  donations  and  modified  pensions  to 
persons  retiring  on  sick  certificate.  For 
these  reasons,  he  considered  it  necessary 
that  a  committee  should  examine  the  whole 
subject.  They  ought  to  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  establishing  at  once  the  per- 
manent stability  of  the  fund.  This  they 
had  now  abundant  means  of  doing,  and  he 
would  therefore  suggest  that,  of  the  60 
lakhs  now  at  credit  of  the  fund,  they 
should  set  apart  35  lakhs  to  provide  for  the 
loss  of  the  one  lakh  per  annum  of  fines,  as 
well  as  to  make  up  a  sufficient  capital  in 
reserve  as  originally  contemplated.  They 
would  still  have  25  lakhs  available  for  the 
annuities  in  excess  of  the  regular  annual 
number. 

Af^er  some  discussion  pro  and  con^  re- 
specting the  stability  of  the  fund, 

Mr.  Colvin  considered  it  unnecessary  to 
take  means  to  secure  the  permanency  of 
the  fund,  having  the  Court's  guarantee  to 
their  original  bargain  for  the  nine  pen. 
sions  of  j^IOOO ;  he  accordingly  proposed 
the  following  amendment: 

**  That  the  proposition  already  carried 
is  a  sufficient  instruction  to  the  committee 
of  managers ;"  which  was  carried  by  19  to 
12. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Elliot  then  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  of 
the  managers  to  the  Court,  which  had  led 
to  these  modifications  in  the  fund,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Court  had  omitted  to 
notice  the  suggestion  it  contained,  that 
members  of  the  service,  retiring  interme- 
diately after  the  date  of  the  letter,  should 
have  all  the  benefit  of  any  modifications 
that  should  be  allowed  by  the  Court.  He 
thought  it  only  just  that  the  managers,  in 
answering  the  Court's  letter,  should  re- 
urge  this  point,  for  two  or  three  gentle- 
men had  retired  on  the  faith  of  being  so 
admitted,  who  would  probably  otherwise 
have  awaited  the  issue.  He  therefore 
moved  the  following  proposition,  which 
was  carried  unanimously : 

**  That  the  case  of  the  servants  who  have 
retired  subsequent  to  the  transmission  of 
the  memorial  of  the  service,  in  which  their 
claim  to  benefit  by  any  prospective  modifi- 
cation was  submitted  to  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors,  not  having  been 
noticed  in  the  despatch  now  before  the 
meeting,  it  be  again  recommended  to  tbe 
consideration  of  the  Hon.  Court,  those 
servants  having  retired  in  the  confident 
belief  that  the  service  bad  pledged  them- 
selves  to  support  their  claim  to  participate 
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in  the  benefits  now  about  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  immediately  about  to  retire." 

Mr.  Mangles  observed  upon  the  hard- 
ship of  the  second  clause  in  the  Court's 
letter,  requiring  that  persons  retiring  on 
medical  certificate  should  be  re-examined 
by  the  Court's  physician  in  England: 
which  rule  might  cause  men  to  be  sent 
back  to  India,  whose  constitutions  might 
not  be  able  to  stand  the  climate,  in  spite 
of  apparent  restoration  to  health  while  in 
Europe;  and  upon  his  motion  it  was 
unanimously  resolved : 

•*  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
managers,  to  solicit  the  Hon.  Court  to  re- 
consider the  clause  in  the  rules  relating  to 
confirmation  of  certificate  of  the  Court's 
examining  physician,  after  a  residence  in 
England,  on  the  part  of  the  absentee,  of  at 
least  twelve  months,  with  reference  to  the 
hardship  which  such  rule  may  probably  be 
the  means  of  inflicting." 

Mr.  John  Trotter  requested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  present  to  a  scheme 
he  wished  to  bring  forward,  with  a  view  to 
increase  promotion  in  the  service.  It  con- 
templated the  establishment  of  a  sup. 
plementary  fund,  independent  of  the  other 
and  of  the  Company,  to  be  supported  by 
subscriptions  of  the  service,  which  fund  to 
be  devoted  to  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  from  the  present  annuity  fund. 

The  following  letter,  signed  by  two  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  dissentient  list,  was 
read  at  the  meeting,  and  excited  a  good 
deal  of  amusement : 

**  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Meet- 
ing, to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1836. 

«  Sir, — Having  taken  into  the  fullest 
consideration  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors*  letter  of  the 
27lh  May  1835,  I  am  compelled  most 
reluctantly  to  withhold  my  assent  from  the 
proposals  referred  to,  under  the  impression 
that  a  more  advantageous  mode  is  offered 
to  us  of  applying  the  large  unappropriated 
balance.  In  a  case  recently  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  considerable  fine 
was  imposed  on  Mr.  Halkett,  the  acting 
magistrate  of  Nuddeah,  in  order,  it  may  be 
presumed,  to  mark  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  judges  at  that  gentleman's  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  his  duty.  With  refe- 
rence, then,  to  this  case,  particularly,  I 
suggest  that  the  unappropriated  balance 
may  be  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  the  payment 
of  such  fines  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  exercise  of  an  authority  not 
wisely  delegated,  may  impose,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  imprudence  of  official  in- 
tegrity. A  great  benefit  will  thus  be  con- 
ferred on  those  members  of  the  service  who 
may  fall  into  the  natural,  but  mistaken, 
notion,  that  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Government,  from  which  alone  they  derive 
their  authority,  is   not  likely  to    be  the 


means  of  subjecting  them  to  pecuniary 
loss. 

<*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

**  H.  W.  Dkanb, 
*•  I  concur :         H.  LnsaiMaTON. 
«*  Bijnour,  l9th  Nov.  1835." 
The  Courier,  noticing  this  letter  in  its 
report  of  these  proceedings,  sUtes :  *^  we  are 
informed  it  is  the  intention  of  Government 
to    reimburse   Mr.  Halkett    for    all    the 
charges  he  has  incurred  in  defending  the 
action  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Calder.** 

NEW  HINDU    SECT. 

Allusion  is  made  by  one  of  tbe  corres- 
pondents of  the  Christian  Intelligencer  for 
December,  to  a  new  sect,  founded  by  tbe 
late  Baboo  Joynarayun  Ghosaul,  formerly 
of  Kidderpore,  latterly  of  Benares,  where 
he  endowed  a  college.  Their  numbers  are 
said  to  amount  to  about  a  hundred  tliou- 
sand.  They  are  called  Kurta  Bhoja,  or 
worshippers  of  the  creator,  and  deny  that 
Brahmins  are  gods,  reject  all  idols,  perform 
no  sliraddha  or  any  ceremony  connected 
with  idol  worship.  Their  creed  is,  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  to  think  of 
him  constitutes  worship  ;  that  this  was  tbe 
way  the  Vedaiits  had  pointed  out.  They 
are  blamed  by  their  neighbours  for  being 
slothful  and  neglecting  their  families; 
they  never  cut  their  hair,  shave  their  beards, 
nor  pare  their  nails :  and  they  are  abhorred 
and  persecuted  by  tbe  orthodox  Hindus. — 
Beng,  Heraldy  Jan.  3. 

Since  our  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  we  have  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  farther  information  re* 
specting  the  Kurta  Bhojasect,  and  reviving 
our  recollections  of  what  we  had  previously 
beard.  We  are  satisfied  tliat  a  mistake 
has  been  committed  in  attributing  the  in- 
stitution of  this  sect  to  Joynarayun  Gbosal, 
although  it  is  very  probable  that  he  may 
have  attached  himself  to  it,  and  contributed 
to  its  extension.  We  have  at  Serampore 
native  Christians,  of  long  established  cha- 
racter, who  were  connected  with  the  Kurta 
Bhojas  before  they  Embraced  Christianity, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago;  and  there  are 
others,  younger  men,  whose  parents  be- 
longed to  the  sect.  Some  of  our  pundits, 
being  natives  of  the  district  where  tbe  sect 
first  originated,  have  likewise  given  us  in- 
formation respecting  it,  which  coincides 
with  that  derived  from  our  Christian 
friends. 

The  real  founder  of  the  sect  was  Ram- 
churun  Ghose,  a  Sudgopa,  (the  caste  of 
Cow  herds,  of  whose  services  bramhuns  avail 
themselves),  of  Ghospara,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  near  Hooghly.  He  appears 
to  have  instituted  his  sect  about  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  his  son  to  this  day  enjoys 
the  distinction  which  at  first  belonged  to 
his  father  as  head  of  the  Kurta  Bhojas, 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  although 
idleness   and   licentiousness    may  be  the 
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chief  characteristics  of  this  party,  at  first,  at 
least,  there  was  something  better  amongst 
them — a  dissatisfaction  with  the  grossneu 
of  image  worship,  an  impatience  of  bram- 
bunical  pretention  to  deity,  and  perhaps 
tonae  approach  to  a  recognition  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  the  spirituality 
of  his  worship.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  first 
received  the  Gospel  in  Jessore,  were  in  a 
measure  prepared  to  do  so  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  religionists  of  Ghospara. 
Nevertheless,  even  then,  the  excesses  which 
the  Kurta  Bhojas  indulged  in  appear  to 
have  been  so  abominable  as  to  shock  such 
as  were  with  any  sincerity  desirous  of  find- 
ing the  truth.  A  chief  pretence  of  the 
sect  has  been  to  substitute  an  actual  vision 
of  the  gods  of  every  individual  for  material 
images :  for  each  one  is  allowed  to  reuin 
the  deity  he  has  been  accustomed  most  to 
honour.  We  have  received  different  ac- 
count* of  the  means  by  which  this  pretence 
vras  established.  All  agree  that  a  secret 
and  darkened  apartment  is  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  Some  imagine  that  the  worship, 
pers  have  the  forms  of  their  gods  brought 
before  them  in  such  situations  by  some  in- 
explicable  sort  of  black  art,  resembling,  as 
we  were  gravely  told,  the  experiments  of 
diemistry.  Others  give  a  much  simpler 
explanation  by  saying,  that  the  worshippers 
are  made  first  to  look  steadfastly  upon  a 
strong  light,  and  thin  turn  their  faces  to  a 
dark  recess,  where,  out  of  the  dazzling 
confusion  left  upon  their  eyes,  their  imagi- 
nations  may  conjure  up  something  they 
can  call  the  appearance  of  their  god.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect  to  reject 
the  use  of  all  medicine,  instead  of  which 
they  have  recourse  in  sickness  of  every 
sort  to  some  charms  of  their  own.  The 
story  goes,  that  the  founder  of  the  sect 
made  friendship  with  a  muhapooroosli, 
who  gave  him  a  kulsee  of  water,  of  which 
whoever  partook  would  be  cured  of  what- 
ever disease  he  might  be  afifected  with. 
The  water,  however,  is  now  spent ;  and  we 
have  not  heard  what  substitute  has  been 
obtained  for  it. 

In  Jessore,  in  particular,  the  sect  is  very 
widely  difiused.  Many  of  its  adherents 
conceal  their  connection  with  it ;  but  even 
those  who  make  no  secret  of  it  do  not  lose 
caste,  because  no  openly  manifest  distinc- 
tion or  observance  is  required  of  them 
which  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  caste ; 
and  their  promiscuous  feasting  of  all 
castes,  Hindoos,  Moosulmans,  and  even 
Portuguese,  is  always  so  secret  as  to  be 
unseen  by  those  who  are  in  caste:  and 
what  is  unseen  is  in  respect  of  caste  harm, 
less.  Tlie  sect  have  not  yet  produced  any 
written  account  of  their  doctrines.  Indeed 
they  hold  pens,  ink  and  paper  in  contempt: 
they  are  too  material  for  them.  Their 
doctrine  is  therefore  wholly  traditional, 
and  is  propagated  by  initiated  disciples,  in 


correspondence  with  the  chief  at  Ghospara. 
— Friend  of  India,  Jan,  14. 

UNION  BANK. 

An  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Union  Bank  took  place 
yesterday.  The  accounts  exhibited  a  most 
favorable  out-turn  of  the  last  half  year*s 
transactions — the  profit  realized  being  13j> 
per  cent,  of  which  10  per  cent.,  or  125 
Sa.  Rs.  per  share,  were  ordered  to  be  paid 
to  proprietors  as  dividend,  and  about  2.§ 
percent.,  or  Sa.  Rs.  314  per  share,  being 
retained  and  added  to  the  value  of  shares, 
making  them  Company's  rupees  2,700 
instead  of  Sa.  Rs.  2,500  as  formerly. — 
Hurkaru,  Jan*  15. 

TBX  KHASIAS  OF  CHKRRA1^>ONJEE. 

Mr.  Lish,  the  missionary  from  Seram- 
pore  stationed  at  Cherrapoonjee,  having 
come  to  Calcutta  a  short  time  ago,  brought 
with  him  a  company  of  Khasia  youths, 
who,  from  the  reports  of  their  companions 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  a  previous 
occasion,  were  eager  to  see  the  wonders  of 
the  capital.  Amongst  them  were  two 
young  princes,  the  nephews  of  the  present 
Raja  of  Cherrapoonjee,  who  liave  both 
been  Mr.  Lish^s  pupils  ever  since  he  went 
to  reside  at  his  station.  One  of  them  has 
been  particularly  studious,  and  has  added 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  English, 
and  facility  of  conversation  in  it,  to  the  use 
of  his  native  tongue  in  Bengalee  characters; 
for  it  has  no  character  for  itself,  and  it  had 
no  readers  until  Mr.  Lish  commenced  his 
schools.  Several  others  have  made  attain- 
ments  but  little  inferior  to  those  of  this 
young  man.— /'rteTM/  of  India,  Jan.  14. 

XSTATE   or    ALKXANDBR    AND   CO. 

Abstract  of  Cash  Receipto  and  Disburse- 
ments,    for    October    and    November, 
1 835,    filed  by  the  Assignee. 
ReeeijOt. 

Cash  Balance.  30th  September 4, 180 

Sale  of  Indigo  Factory 3,500 

Ranne^unge  Colliery  30,363 

Rents  of  Landed  Property  736 

From  the  Union  Bank 66,629 

Lesspaid 60,000 

639 

Remittances  from  Dr.  ConsUtuents 95,496 

Interest  on  Government  Paper 60 

Loan  for  Indigo  Advances    31,000 

Sa.Rs.  1.66,803 

Disbursements. 

Advances  for  manufacture  of  indlgo>  •  •  •  1 ,31 ,538 

Ranneegunge  Colliery  8,579 

Pcergunge  Saltpetre  Concern 1  ,S00 

Law  Charges 15,373 

Office  Establishment 6,153 

Incidental  Charges 251 

Assessments,  Ground  Rent,    Durwan's 

Wages,  &c,  for  Landed  Property. ...  297 
Refund  to  Creditors  of  Sums  realised 

since  failure 1,279 

Sa.  R«.    1,63,670 
Cash  in  hand 2,133 

Sa.  Rs.  1,65,803 
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Memorandum, 


Cashinhand «,133 

Ditto  Union  Bank 12,011 

Government  Securities 2,5()0 

Unrealized  Acceptances    •  •  •  •  1,44,243 

Deduct  Loans  payable 


1,60,887 
41,000 


Sa.Rs.    1.19,887 


The  estate  of  Alexander  and  Co.  will 
pay  its  creditors,  in  March  next,  a  divi- 
dend of  three  per  cent,  on  all  proved 
claims.  Three  years  ago,  oaths  were  taken 
that  the  estate  had  assets  to  the  value  of 
eight  annas  in  every  rupee  of  claims.  The 
first  dividend  will  be  a  payment  at  the  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  one-eighth 
of  the  mere  interest  (prmerly  allowed ;  and 
•  proportion  that,  even  if  there  were  the 
amount  of  assets  sworn,  would  take  fifty 
years  to  liquidate  the  reduced  claims! 
The  chief  source  of  this  dividend  is  said 
to  be  the  profits  of  the  factories  belonging 
to  the  estate ;  so  that  even  the  paltry  sum, 
now  to  be  disbursed,  has  been  created  since 
the  property  was  declared  on  oath  to  be 
then  sufficient  to  pay  off  half  the  claims. 
We  would  ask  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  who,  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  chief  seat  on  the 
bench,  was  said  to  possess  a  tolerable  share 
of  radical  sense,  and  who  may  still  see 
the  matter  in  its  popular  light,  whether  he 
was  not  deceived  by  a  fraud  when  this 
matter  was  brought  before  him  in  its  early 
stages  in  the  Insolvent  Court?  If  there 
was  not  a  legal,  no  one  can  doubt,  that 
there  was  a  moral,  fraud.  And,  further, 
whether  he  would  liave  considered  the  case 
cognizable  in  that  court,  if  no  other  oath 
had  been  made  than  such  as  represented 
the  circumstances  of  the  broken  firm  to  be 
as  they  have  now  ^roycd?— Central  Free 
PresSj  Jan,  2. 


RKe^t*. 

Balance  of  last  Statement  furnished  1st 
November Sa.  Rs. 

Outstanding  Debts  recovered 3 

Sale  of  sundry  Goods 

Sale  of  Company's  paper 

Amount  Received  on  Account  Sale  of 
indigo  factories 

Amount  received  on  Account  Sale  of 
houses,  Ac 

Amount  received  on  Account  of  an  out- 
standin|r  debt,  but  in  which  other  par- 
ties are  mterested    

Indigo  Advances  refunded    

Interest  received 


As- 


49,959 
34,9«3 
3,083 
35,869 


75 


K8TATE   or    FERGUSSON    AND    CO. 

Statement    of   Transactions  of    the 
signees,  for  November,  1835. 

Paffments, 

Indigo  Advances   Sa.  Rs. 

Advances  on  acco\u)t  of  other  Goods  •  • 

Sundry  Advances    

Dividendpaid  

Amount  paid  In  Anticipation  of  Divi- 
dend  

Amount  of  Acceptances  received  for 
Property  sold,  credit  for  which  is 
given  pier  contra,  although  not   yet 

Realiaed 3,07,416 

Amount  paid,  being  refund  of  so  much 
received  on  Account  parties  not  in- 
debted to  Estate 499 

Amount  Bills  of  Exchange  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  Debts  aud  remitted  to  Lon- 
don for  recovery 34,744 

Premium  paid  on  Life  Insurances    ....         3,520 

Companv's  Paper  purchaMd 21,442 

Sundry  Charges  connected  with  Estate  729 

Postage  paid ys 


4  93  394 
Balance  in  hands  of  Assignees     '62I473 

Sa.  Rs.    5,54,867 


61.7» 

1.71,933 

18.902 

31,123 


1,347 

11.013 
«,«3 


Sa.  Rs.  5,54,aS7 

In  possession  of  Assimees,  Company's 
Promissory  Notes,  belonging  10  Instate, 
amountingto   Sa.  Rs.     1,77.069 


ESTATE     OP    MACKINTOSH   AMD    CO. 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  October  and  November  1835,  filed 
by  the  Assignees. 

Receiptt. 

Cash  Balance,  30th  September   8,08,386 

Sale  of  Landed  Property   ll,«oa 

Rents  of  Landed  Property 1^1 

Steamer  Forbes    .* 13^800 

Refund  of  Payments  in  antidpation  of 

Dividend    39 

Sale  of  Office  Furniture m 

Remittances f^om Dr. Constituents  ....        45,S98 


Sa.  Rs.  2,80.564 


DUburtements, 
Advances  for  manufacture  of  Indigo*  ••  • 

Steamer  For6t*    

Life  Insurance  Premiums  

Repairs,  Assessments,  Durwans'  Wages, 

&c.   of  Landed  Property  

Law  Charges 

Office  Esublbhment 

Incidental  Charges     

Refund  to  Creditors  of  Sums  realized 

since  the  failure 

Payment  in  anticipation  of  Dividend  . . 
Cost  of  a  4  per  cent.  Government  note 

for  Rs.  600    

Balance  of  T.  Graham's  London  account 

Loans  at  interest 

Dividends  paid    


a8,MI 
7,951 
4.17> 


5.279 
2,473 

2J0 


486 
500 

4i,ino 

10.136 


Cash  in  hand  and  in  Union  Bank  , 


1.Q5.9B7 
1.74.577 


Sa.Rs.    2,80,564 


Memor<^dum, 

Government  Securities   

Unrealised  Acceptances 

Loans  at  Interest     

Cash  Balance  and  in  Union  Bank  • 


53,500 
3,00,615 

41.0i» 
1.74,577 


Sa,Rs.    5,(»,7» 


ABOUTION  OF   OATHS. 

The  Indian  Law  Commissioners  have 
proposed  the  following  question,  relative 
to  judicial  evidence,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  judges  of  the  Sudder  Devranny  and 
Nizamut  Adaulut: 

**  If  oaths  and  declarations,  containing 
appeals  and  imprecations  of  a  religious 
kind,  were  altogether  abolished  in  criminal 
proceedings — all  the  legal  penalties  of  false 
testimony  being  retained — would  the  effect 
on  the  administration  of  justice  be  00  the 
whole  salutary  or  pernicious  .*" 

The    commissioners    request   that    the 
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qucslioD  niaj  be  circulated  to  the  com- 
miseiooers  of  circuir,  the  civil  and  session- 
judges,  and  the  magistrates  and  joint  ma- 
gistrates, for  their  opinions,  and  any  facts 
which  their  ezperieoce  may  enable  them  to 
furnish  in  explanation  of  them ;  and  like- 
wise to  such  of  the  Principal  Sudder 
Ameens,  Sudder  Ameens,  and  Hindoo 
sod  Mabomedan  law  officers,  as  the  courts 
of  Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adaulut 
think  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 


THK  AGEA   COLLEOB. 

We  have  btely  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Agra  College,  on  the  last  half- 
yearly  examination.  The  difficulties 
hitherto  complained  of  in  the  propagation 
of  education,  and  especially  of  English 
education,  in  this  country,  are  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  opposition  of 
prvjudices,  or  at  least  from  indifference  to 
the  bene6ts  proposed  for  them  on  the.  part 
of  those  to  be  instructed — the  natives  them- 
selves. The  present  report,  however, 
affords  gratifying  evidence  of  such  ob- 
suclea  having  in  a  great  measure  vanished, 
at  least  in  this  quarter,  and  would  seem  to 
show,  that  any  deficiency  or  weakness  in 
the  practical  effect  of  this  institution  is 
more  attributable  to  the  want  of  material 
c(  instruction,  books  and  teachers,  tlian  to 
any  lukewarmness  on  die  part  of  the  na- 
tives Whether  tliis  greater  readiness  to 
acquire  our  language  and  science  has  its 
source  in  the  loaves  and  fishes  scented  afar 
off, — that  is,  in  the  expected  favour  tliereby 
of  the  European  functionaries,  and  the 
attainment  of  office  through  the  language, 
whose  adoption  is  said  to  be  in  contempia- 
tion,— it  matters  not;  the  desired  result 
will  be  not  less  certain.  At  all  events,  it 
will  be  conceded  that  they  should  at  least 
have  that  best  encouragement  to  acquire- 
ment, the  ready  and  effective  means.  The 
Agra  Local  Committee  of  Education,  we 
believe,  are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  have 
minuted  strongly  to  that  effect.— ^gra 
Ukkbar,  Dec.  19. 

TRADK   OF   CABUL. 

In  an  official  notification  is  published 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Masson  (the  writer  of  the  paper  inserted 
in  p.  24),  addressed  to  Captain  Wade, 
from  Cabul,  May  31  : 

**  On  arrival  at  Cabul,  I  made  enquiries 
as  to  the  chance  of  disposing  of  indigo, 
and  exhibited  the  samples  sent.  The 
quality  was  admitted  by  all,  but  it  was 
asserted  that  the  indigo  was  of  a  kind  not 
in  use  here  or  at  Bokhara.  There  were 
many  consumers  who  would  have  taken 
a  small  quantity,  say  1  or  2  maunds,  and 
have  experimented  upon  it;  but  that  it 
could  be  advantageously  sold  in  Cabul  is 
not  evident.  The  indigo  of  the  vale  of  the 
Indus  it  now  selling  at  Us.  80  permaund, 
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and  the  brokers  say  is  likely  to  fall  to 
Rs.  60  Kibum,  it  being  known  that  the 
Lobanis  have  purchased  their  indigo  this 
season  at  the  low  rate  of  Rs.  28  per 
maund.  The  kisht  or  brick-like  form  of 
the  musters  is  objected  to;  the  dump  form 
being  preferred.  The  indigo  received 
from  the  vale  of  the  Indus  is  packed  first 
In  a  cotton  bag,  then  cased  with  untanned 
skin,  and  covered  with  jixM  or  nummad. 
Three  maunds  are  put  into  each  package, 
and  two  of  them  are  a  load  for  a  camel. 
Occasionally,  the  packages  are  of  four 
maunds  each.  The  hire  of  a  camel  from 
Mult4n  to  Cabul  is  16  Rs.,  and  duty  is 
collected  at  the  two  Derahs,  at  Ghaxoi  and 
Cabul.  Two  kafilas  from  Turkistan  re- 
main  at  Khalaro,  fearful  to  advance  to 
Cabul ;  and  a  third  is  at  Kothan,  in  the 
same  predicament.  From  the  latter,  a 
quantity  of  gold  thread  and  tillahs  of 
Bokhara  have  been  sent  to  Cabul.  Gold 
is  very  cheap ;  the  tillah  current  for  8  Rs., 
and  the  ducat  for  5k  Rs.;  the  former 
Rupees  Kahiim.  Chmtzes,  black  pepper, 
and  drugs  from  Bombay  have  been  re. 
ceived  at  Cabul  via  Kandahar.  The 
chintzes  sold  at  low  prices  and  are  re. 
tailed  at  ^  R.  the  yard.  Black  pepper  was 
at  first  sold  for  44  Rs.  pukhtah  per  maund, 
ready  money;  aAer wards  fell  to  Rs.  40; 
then  advanced  to  44,  48,  and  50  Ra., 
successively,  and  is  in  demand.  Shir- 
khirst,  or  manna,  sold  for  Rs.  50  pukhtah, 
per  maund  Tabrezi— ready  money.  Some 
camphor  also  arrived,  but  has  not  yet  been 
sold." 


THE  SAKscarr  collzox. 
The  native  managers  of  the  Govern- 
ment Sanscrit  College  have  succeeded  in 
proscribing  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  sciences  there  (which  were 
introduced  a  few  years  ago),  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  shastras; 
that  it  deteriorates  the  value  of  oriental 
acquisitions,  renders  the  students  unfit  for 
sacerdotal  duties,  and  plants  mistrust  in 
tlieir  minds.  The  Friend  of  Indta^  with 
great  warmtli,  censures  this  proceeding; 
observing  that  *'  the  expulsion  of  English 
during  the  administration  of  Ramkomul 
Sen  shows  the  inveteracy  of  the  prejudice 
against  it.  If  any  man  was  likely  to  have 
used  the  utmost  exertion  to  restrain  the 
bigots  of  the  college  from  this  act  of 
suicide,  it  was  Baboo  Ramkomul  Sen. 
lliat  native  gentleman  derives  his  weight 
in  society  from  European  associations. 
He  is  himself  one  of  the  best  English 
scholars  in  the  country,  and  his  reputation 
is  founded  on  the  English  and  Bengalee 
Dictionary  with  which  he  bos  favoured  the 
public  as  the  result  of  ten  years  of  assi- 
duity.  With  all  hb  predilections  in  favour 
of  this  language,  with  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  sciences  which  ennoble  the  Euro- 
pean world,  and  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
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raiae  hit  own  countrymen,  he  hat  been 
obh'ged  to  yield  to  the  current  of  Hindoo 
prejudice,  and  to  become  the  instrument 
of  expelling  the  language  of  the  rulers  of 
India  from  an  institution  which  is  sup- 
ported by  their  bounty.  The  step  which 
has  now  been  taken  by  the  directois  of  the 
college  will  not,  however,  be  found  un- 
serviceable, after  ail,  to  the  progress  of 
truth,  because  it  serves  fully  to  develope 
the  genuine  character  of  Hindooism.  We 
have  now  the  most  unequivocal  proof  that 
it  is  incapable  of  advance  or  elevation. 
It  stands  aloof  from  all  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  and  refuses  all  association  with 
them.  It  will  not  accommodate  itself  to 
the  progress  of  society.  To  the  scientific 
errors  which  have  been  embodied  in  its 
aacred  books,  it  clings  with  the  most  tena- 
cious grasp.  It  will  not  permit  its  literati 
to  adorn  their  minds  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  nations,  or  to  form  part  of  the  great 
communion  of  intellect  throughout  the 
world,  of  which  the  first  principle  is 
jyrognssion.  They  are  never  to  go  beyond 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  They  are 
to  admit  no  ideas  into  their  mind«  which 
vrould  place  them  ahead  of  their  creed. 
They  are  always  to  continue  in  the  belief 
that  the  world  is  flat,  and  that  the  sun  re- 
volves round  it.»  ITiey  are  never  to 
doubt  tlie  existence  of  the  seas  of  clarified 
butter  and  curds.  Tliey  are  for  ever  to 
continue  to  draw  their  history  from  (heir 
poets,  and  their  chronology  from  their 
astronocners.  Such  are  the  facts  which 
have  been  laid  open,  by  the  discussions  to 
which  the  exclusion  of  English  from  the 
Sungskrit  College  has  given  rise.  The 
Sungskrit  College  is  now  employed, 
therefore,  exclusively  in  teaching  Hindoo 
learning,  on  Hindoo  principles,  for  Hin- 
doo objects ;  and  tliere  is  no  prospect  of 
iu  ever  being  incorporated  with  any  plan 
of  national  improvement.  It  is  a  nursery 
for  the  Hindoo  priesthood.  The  question 
touching  the  support  it  shall  continue  to 
receive  from  funds  which  ought  to  !>« 
sacred  to  higher  objects,  is  now  reduced 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.  We 
doubt  not  the  subject  will  receive  the 
attention  which  it  meriu,  from  the  public 
authorities  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  And  we  would  venture  to 
express  our  humble  opinion,  that  the  prin. 
ciple  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
should  be  strictly  kept  in  view  in  all 
future  arrangements ;  and  that  the  rule  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  which  cuts  oflT 
all  future  exhibitions,  be  rigidly  main- 
tainad.  Tlie  present  incumbents,  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  have  a  claim  upon 
government,  witli  which  it  would  be  unjust 
to   interfere.     Let  the   college  last  their 

•  The  writer  of  this  appeus  to  aflfect  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Hindoo  astronomical  writers 
have  as  jiut  notions  of  the  motions  of  the  heavculy 
liodies  as  our  own.*!]:!).  A.  J. 


time.  The  students  will  gradually  drop 
off,  through  the  withdrawal  of  support 
from  all  new  applicants;  and  tbe  pro- 
fessors will  in  time  be  left  without  duties. 
To  give  it  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  by  revhring 
tbe  stipends  of  the  students,  after  its  une- 
quivocal declaration  of  hostiltty  to  «vcry 
species  of  scientific  and  literary  improve- 
ment,  would  be,  to  use  tbe  expreaaton  of 
the  Court,  *  an  act  of  folly.'  " 

Those  who  take  a  more  temperate  view 
of  the  subject  than  this  writer,  will  per- 
ceive, in  this  step  of  tbe  directors  of  tbe 
Sanscrit  College,  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
retaliation  against  the  late  unjust  and  un- 
wise proscription  of  oriental  literature  by 
the  Indian  government. 

RAJAH    aAJHARAIir    aOT. 

The  Governor- General  gave  a  private 
audience  to-day  to  Rajah  Rajnarain  Roy, 
at  which  the  Rajah  was  presented  with  a 
large  gold  medal  of  honour,  bearing  the 
following  inscription : — On  the  obverse, 
the  Company*s  arms,  richly  chased,  with 
the  motto  upon  a  dark  ground  in  a  circle— 
**  Aiu^Ttcio  Regis  ei  Senatu*  Ang/ut  *' — 
and  on  the  reverse,  tlie  words  **  Presented 
by  tlie  Hon.  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe, 
Bart.,  Governor. General  of  all  India,  to 
Rajah  Rajnarain  Roy  Bahadur,  A.D. 
18S5.*'  The  medal  is  fitted  with  a  clasp 
to  be  worn  upon  the  breast,  like  a  star; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  young  rajah  will 
value  tliis  appendage  to  his  dress  as  a  more 
honourable  distinction  tlian  the  jewels 
with  which  a  wealthy  inheritance  has 
hitherto  adorned  his  person. — Cat,  C\mr., 
Dec.  29. 

NATIVE    Knf7CATIOK. 

Upon  the  list  of  donations  to  the  fund 
for  the  education  of  natives,  under  the 
direction  of  tl»e  Committee  of  Pubiic  In- 
struction, are  the  following: 

lUgah  Buddyanath  Roy   1U.50.000 

„     Nursing  Chunder  Roy 80,000 

,,     (ally  Hunker  Roy SU.OOO 

„     Benwari  Lai  Roy au,OOU 

„     Gooroo  Presaud  Roy    10,000 

„      Hurry  Nath  Roy  20,000 

M     Saib  Chunder  Roy  2(i,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  1,70,000  R^,  or 
nearly  jC^XX),(XX),  contributed  by  seven 
individuals.  Every  contributor  to  the 
extent  of  10,000  Rs.  is  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  admitting  one  pupil  to  the 
Hindoo  College.  The  Gyananeshan  (na- 
tive  paper),  noticing  these  munificent 
donations,  and  another  of  10,000  Ks,  by 
Rajah  Bijoy  Govind  Sing,  of  Pumea, 
asks—**  What  are  the  Debs,  the  Mu Hicks, 
tlie  Seals,  and  other  wealthy  natives, 
doing  ?  Surely  they  cannot  exerciw  tbeir 
charity  in  a  nobler  object  than  that  of 
being  the  means  of  bestowing  upon  their 
countrymen  that  most  inestimable  gift — 
tbe  gift  of  moral  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation.*' 
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GANGES  INSUEANCB  OFFICE. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Ganges  Insurance  Company  yesterday, 
called  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  means  to  meet  the  recent  call  oo 
the  society,  on  the  policies  effected  on  the 
Ijtdy  Munro,  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  resolved  to  call  on  the  shareholders, 
who,  on  •  recent  occasion,  advanced 
Sa.  Rs.  1,000,  to  make  an  additional  ad- 
▼ance  of  Sa.  Rs.  500,  and  those  who  on 
the  same  occasion  advanced  Sa.  Rs.  500, 
are  now  to  be  called  on  for  Sa.  Rs.  1,000, 
•od  those  who  did  not  pay  at  all  are  to 
advance  Sa.  Rs.  1,500.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Mr.  J.  Low  and  Mr.  J.  Allan  be  re- 
quested to  take  the  management  of  the 
society's  affairs,  with  a  view  to  the  final 
winding  up  of  tlie  Insurance  Office.— 
Englishman,  Dec,  21. 


Much  discord  Is  now  prevalent  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  of  Delhi.  The  eldest 
son  of  his  Majesty  is  nominated  as  the 
heir-apparent.  Mirza  Saleem,  the  younger 
son,  of  an  aspiring  disposition,  has,  in 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  raised 
much  dissension,  and  his  improper  exer- 
tions have  been  supported  by  many  of  the 
court  adherents.  Baboo  liada  Presaud, 
aoo  of  the  late  Raja  Rammobun  Roy,  has 
advised  Mirza  Saleem  to  provide  him  with 
documents  under  the  seal  of  the  relations 
of  the  king,  and  be  will  proceed  to  Cal- 
cutta to  make  intercession  for  him.  Shuja 
ool  Moolk,  who  arrived  from  Mecca  on 
the  17th  ult.,  has  been  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Waileeauhud.  The  king 
presented  him  with  many  valuable  presents, 
and  so  enraged  was  Mirza  Saleem,  at  hit 
brother's  fortunate  disposal  of  his  daughter, 
that  he  absented  himself  for  three  days,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  his  Majesty  sent 
for  him,  and  commanded  him  to  offer  the 
customary  presents  to  his  nephew.  To 
this  proposal  the  son  thought  fit  to  con- 
cede, and  accordingly  forwarded  the  usual 
gifts.  The  general  opinion  of  the  court  is, 
that  the  king  would  do  well  to  resign  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son,  and  by  that  means, 
secure  for  him  the  possession  of  the  crown 
previous  to  hit  own  decease.  His  Majesty 
it  completely  in  the  hands  of  Mirza 
Saleem's  party,  who  have  just  made  him 
perpetrate  an  affront  on  Waileeauhud.  It 
appeara  that  Waileeauhud  had  solicited  a 
title  for  his  son-in-law,  Shuja  ool  Moolk, 
and  that  his  Majesty  had  agreed  to  confer 
one — but  when  that  individual  attended, 
on  the  day  appointed,  to  receive  it,  he  was 
put  off  by  frivolous  and  evasive  excuses, 
at  the  instance  of  the  party  already  named, 
upon  whose  proceedings  we  trust  our 
worthy  agent,  Mr.  T.  Metcalfe,  will  keep 
an  eye. — Ddhi  Gaz^  Dec,  30. 


GEAND   CEICKET   MATCH. 

A  very  spirited  cricket  match  was  played 
on  new  year's  day,  and  yesterday,  oo  the 
Esplanade.  Eleven  Etonians  against  all 
Calcutta.  The  Eton  men  won  the  tbroir 
for  innings — and  the  Calcutta  men  went 
in,  and  scored  133  runs,  19  byes,  and  S 
wide  balb ;  total  154.  The  Eton  men  then 
went  in,  and  two  of  their  crack  wickets 
went  down  immediately  without  a  run. 
"  Them  Eton  men  seems  bothered,"  ex- 
claimed a  voice  on  the  ground.  The  odds 
seemed  heavily  against  them;  but  they 
were  now  on  their  mettle,  and  to  it  they 
went  in  right  earnest,  and,  at  half  past  two, 
had  scored  147  runs,  7  byes,  and  3  wide 
balls;  total  157.  The  Calcutta  men  now 
went  in  for  a  second  innings,  which  ended 
a  little  before  sunset,  they  having  marked 
110;  thus  leaving  the  Eton  men  107  to 
make  up  in  their  second  innings.  The  Eton 
men  went  in  again  yesterday  afternooo, 
and  won  the  match,  having  4  wickets  to  go 
down.  It  was  an  exceedingly  good  match. 
The  CalcutU  men  are  the  best  fielden  and 
their  two  bowlera  are  superior;  but  tba 
Eton  men  have  here  an  advantage  over 
their  opponents,  as  they  have  four  bowlov, 
and  all  excellent.  The  Calcutta  men, 
moreover,  possess  a  most  admirable  second 
stop.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Eton 
men  had  never  played  together  before  the 
match,  and  some  had  never  handled  a  bat 
or  thrown  a  cricket  ball  for  years.  As 
matches  with  Etonians  possess  some  interest 
beyond  Calcutta,  we  subjoin  the  names  of 
the  playere  on  each  side. 

Calcutta. 
Mr.  G.  Udny,  -^ 

Mr.  S.  Palmer, 


Mr.  Urquhart, 
Mr.  E.  Deedes, 
Mr.  W.  Crawford, 
Mr.  W.  Hay. 
Mr.  B.  Waddiiutoa, 
Mr.  W.  H.  LTPrith, 
Mr.  W.  Frith. 
Mr.  Cakes,  junior. 
Mr.  H.  Atkbaoo. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cameron. 
Captain  Mitchell, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant. 
Mr.  P.  Taylor. 
Mr.  H.  V.Bayley, 
Mr.  G.  Battye. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Macdonald, 
Mr.  H.  Alexander, 
Mr.  H.  Holroyd, 
Captain  Brownrigg, 
Captain  T.  J.  Taylor, 


\  Civil  Service. 


I  Memben  of  the  CalcutU 
(  Cluh. 

Madras. 
Eton. 

Law  Commiatloner. 
A.  D.  C. 


VCivll  Service. 


Barrister. 
H.  M.  9th. 
Madras  Cavalry. 


'Beng,  Heraidy  Jan.  3. 


INDIAN  JAILS. 

We  understand  that  a  committee,  of 
which  the  three  Judges,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
Mr.  Shakespear,  and  six  other  gentlemen, 
are  members,  has  been  formed  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Indian  Jails  and  pre- 
pare an  improved  plan  of  prison  discipline; 
the  junior  member,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  to 
act  as  Secretary. — Cour,  Dec*  30. 
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ABOLITION  OF  CUSTOM  HOUSES. 


Our  mercantile  readers  will  learn  with 
pleasure,  that  the  abolition  of  the  custom- 
houses of  Benares,  Ghazeepore,  Allahabad, 
Cawnpore,  Pumikhabad,  and  Bareillyhas 
been  determined  on,  and  will  take  place, 
as  soon. as  the  present  collectors  are  pro- 
vided  for  elsewhere.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  important  determination,  is, 
we  have  heard, a  *'  surplus  revenue;**  but 
we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  it  is  based 
on  some  sounder  principle,  and  that  a 
desire  to  relieve  the  trade  of  the  country 
from  the  incubus  of  custom-houses,  has 
given  rise  to  it.  The  custom-houses  of 
Agra,  Mirzapore,  and  Meerut  are  to  be 
continued,  for  granting  and  registering 
passports,  receiving  the  duties,  &c. ;  but  as 
the  great  preventive  line  will  prevent  the 
illegal  transit  of  goods,  and  defeat  all 
attempu  at  fraud,  the  business  at  these 
custom-houses  will  be  simplified  to  the 
mere  issue  of  passes.  The  detention,  search 
and  vexation,  which  under  the  old  system 
were  so  oppressive,  will  now  be  as  light  as 
the  levying  of  transit  duties,  in  any  shape, 
will  admit  of,  and  the  evil  be  at  least  re. 
duced  to  a  minimum.  From  the  lower 
range  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  Vindaya 
hills,  we  shall  then  have  a  line  of  posu, 
with  four  principal  currents  of  the  trade  of 
North  Western  and  Central  India,  instead 
of  the  country  being  studded  with  places 
of  search  and  detention. — Agra  Uihbar, 
Dec,  19. 

We  wish  the  editor  had  been  more  ei- 
plicit  in  his  statements  on  a  subject  so  full 
of  interest,  and  had  infort^ed  us  more  par- 
ticularly what  he  meant  by  the  <*  surplus 
revenue,*'  the  acquisition  o(  which  has  led 
to  this  arrangement.  We  are  almost  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  new  preventive 
line,  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  has 
been  found  to  afford  a  larger  revenue  than 
the  custom-houses  and  cbowkeys,  which 
studded  the  country,  yielded  to  the  trea- 
sury; and  that  this  generous  policy  has 
already  been  found  as  advantageous  to 
Government  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  people.  Enough,  however,  is  told 
us  in  the  extract  to  shew,  that  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Himalaya  to  Patna,  em- 
bracing perhaps  2000  miles  of  commercial 
navigation,  is  to  be  immediately  freed  from 
the  vexations  of  the  custom-house  system ; 
and  this  agrees  with  the  information  we 
have  received  from  other  quarters.  This 
is,  indeed,  an  important  and  decisive  mea- 
sure. It  places  the  question  of  transit 
duties  in  a  new  position.  It  is  so  exhiiira- 
ting  a  procedure  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
ungracious  to  enquire  how  it  happens  that, 
while  a  committee  now  sitting  in  Calcutta 
is  investigating  the  subject  with  care  and 
caution,  the  great  majority  of  the  custom- 
houses have  slipped  through  their  fingers 
and  expired ;  while  they  are  deliberating 
on  measures  of  relief  which  are  to  embrace 


all  the  Presidencies,  the  custom -bouses  at 
one  entire  Presidency  have  become  extinct. 
It  is  sufficient  for  those  who  cannot  see 
behind  the  curtain,  and  who  know  nothing 
but  what  passes  before  their  eyes  on  the 
public  stage  of  action,  to  be  informed  that 
the  Governor  of  Agra  has  cut  the  gordian 
knot,  and  swept  away  these  ol>nozious 
custom-houses  from  his  own  jurisdiction. 
Tliis  bold  and  judicious  measure  combines 
in  itself  two  advantiiges.  It  affords  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  trade  of  the  forty  mil- 
lions of  people  who  inhabit  the  Western 
Provinces,  and  it  brings  tlie  prospect  of 
relief  in  Bengal  nearer  to  accompli^hmenL 
— Friend  of  Indian  Jan,  7. 


KATIVB  SERVANTS. 

We  learn  from  the  Sumachar  Durjiun, 
that  the  commissioner  of  the  district  of 
Hooghly  has  commenced  an  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  the  amlahs  of  the 
court,  in  consequence  of  complaints  of 
their  corrupt  and  oppressive  practices.  The 
commissioner,  in  order  to  remove  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  object,  btt 
issued  a  proclamation  stating,  tliat  be  has 
heard  of  the  oppression  and  corruption  of 
the  amlahs; — that  he 'is  al)out  to  enter 
into  examination  of  these  charges, — and 
that,  as  many,  who  have  suffered  from 
amlahs,  refrain  from  complaining  through 
fear  of  their  honour  and  of  being  obliged 
to  make  oath,  they  may  bring  forward  their 
charges  without  entertaining  any  such  ap- 
prehensions. Those,  who  are  aware  of  the 
difl^culties  in  the  way  of  preferring  com- 
plaints before  magistrates  of  the  conduct  of 
native  functionaries,  will  perceive,  that, 
however  much  tlie  course  adopted  by  tbe 
commissioner  deviates  from  ordinary  rule 
of  British  justice,  it  is  the  only  one  most 
likely  to  lead  to  a  full  discovery  of  tba 
misdeeds,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  amlaha, 
— Englishman^  Jan,  19. 

AURUNGABAD. 

A  correspondent  describes  this  district 
as  fast  going  to  ruin,  by  the  oppression 
and  mismanagement  of  the  Nuwab,  Noor 
Oolla  Khan,  the  Governor  appointed  by 
the  Nizam.  No  means  of  violence  or 
deceit  are  lefi  unresorted  to,  to  acquire 
possession  of  money,  whether  it  belongs  to 
rich  or  poor:  the  consequences  are,  that 
the  whole  social  machine  is  broken  up,  a 
moral  pestilence  has  fallen  upon  the  place, 
and  robbery  and  riot,  the  immediate  results 
of  the  people's  misery  and  despair,  are  of 
daily  occurrence.  The  merchant  refuses 
to  expose  for  sale  to  such  a  rabble  the 
necessaries  he  commands ;  and  famine  is 
added  to  the  rest,  so  that,  says  tbe  corres- 
pondent, unless  some  arrangement  be 
made  to  remove  or  check  the  Nuwab,  the 
people  will  be  driven  to  insurrection,  and 
then  butchered  by  the  troops  discfpnned 
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!»▼    English   knowledge. — jfgra    Ukhbar, 
i>ec.  12. 

TflS  OPIUM-TAADC  WITH  CHINA. 

TIm  opium  trade  with  China  bat  been 
hitherto  carried  on  by  advances  from  pri- 
▼ate  capitalista,  who  found  in  it  a  far  more 
lucrative  way  of  employing  their  money 
than  any  other  means  equally  secure,  ^e- 
aides  the  interest  they  got  on  these  ad- 
vances they  profited  by  the  difference  of 
•ichange.  Especially  in  these  times,  when 
mercantile  credit  is  but  just  recovering 
Ifom  the  shock  it  lately  received,  this  means 
of  employing  capital  afforded  great  ad- 
vantages. We  are  now  given  to  under- 
atand,  on  good  authority,  that  government 
are  engaged  in  considering  tlie  propriety 
of  making  advances  on  opium  investments 
to  China  at  a  rate  more  advanti^us  to 
the  apeculatore  than  that  at  which  they 
have  hitherto  obtained  the  assistance  of 
capitalists.  This  measure  will  no  doubt 
injure  the  interests  of  the  capitalisU ;  hut 
a«  capitalists  form  only  avery  small  portion 
of  the  public,  the  question  proper  for  our 
coosideration  is,  how  the  proposed  change 
is  likely  to  affect  the  country  at  Urge,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people.  We  perceive  both 
advantages  and  disadvantages  involved  in 
this  measure. — Bengal  Herald,  Jan.  3. 


JDAWK-TRAVSLLINO. 

The  conveyance  by  Steam,  on  our  prin- 
cipal river,  has  of  late  engaged  so  exclu- 
sively the  public  attention,  as  to  throw 
our  more  ancient  mode  of  dawk-travelling 
rather  out  of  sight.  The  river-navigation, 
however,  when  brought  to  perfection  by 
the  improvements  of  science,  will  never 
entirely  supersede  the  conveyance  by  land, 
partly  beoanse  the  water  distance  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Allahabad  is  more 
than  800  miles,  while  the  distance  by 
land  is  less  than  500  miles ;  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  steam- 
travelling  by  night  in  our  uncertain  rivers 
will  ever  be  feasible. 

The  distance  between  Calcutta  and 
Benares  by  the  old  route,  through  Dwar- 
hatta  to  Bancoorah,  is  420  miles.  The 
road  between  Calcutta  and  Bancoorah, 
which  comprizes  one-fouith  of  the  entire 
distance,  not  having  been  repaired  for 
many  years,  has  now  become  utterly  im- 
passable, and  travellers  are  obliged  to 
proceed  a  long  round-about  way  throtigh 
Burd\i'an,  by  which  the  distance  is  in- 
creased twenty-six  miles,  the  expense 
Rs.l3.  By  Uie  old  route,  then,  upon 
which  all  the  published  tables  of  chaiges 
are  founded,  the  expense  of  travelling 
is  at  the  rate  of  eight  annas  a  mile  (Rs.210), 
which  sum  the  traveller  is  required  to 
deposit  before  he  starts  on  his  journey, 
and  with  it  one-half  the  sum  for  prospec- 
tive demurrage.    The  stages  are,  we  be- 
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lieve,  forty-five.  A  full  dawk  includes 
ten  men  for  the  day  stages,  and  twelve  for 
those  which  are  traversed  by  night;  so 
that,  upon  the  most  accurate  calculation, 
500  bearers  are  employed  through  the 
entire  route.  These  men  receive  from 
government  at  the  rate  of  four  annas  a 
man  for  each  stage.  The  trip,  therefore, 
for  which  the  traveller  pays  Us.2IO,  coftii 
the  public  treasury  in  actual  outlay  ubont 
125,  say  Rs.l30,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
Rs.80.  Out  of  this  sum  is  to  be  pro- 
vided the  expense  of  two  servants  at  each 
bungalow,  and  the  dawk- writers  and  moon- 
sbees  at  the  various  stages ;  but  the  charge 
of  these  items  can  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  surplus.  Hence  we  feel 
confident,  that,  if  the  profits  of  dawk- 
travelling  be  not  estimated  as  part  of 
the  public  revenue,  a  revision  of  the 
present  system  would  enable  the  post- 
master to  reduce  the  chaiges- twenty,  if 
not  twenty-five  per  cent,  without  incur- 
ring any  risk  of  loss.  Any  individual  who 
may  start  for  Benares,  without  laying  a 
public  dawk,  and  take  his  chance  of  find- 
ing bearers  on  the  route,  may  effect  the 
journey  for  al)out  Rs.  130.  We  believe  it 
has  been  done  for  less.  Bearers  may  be 
obtained  in  abundance;  and  they  will 
always  be  found  more  ready  to  serve  the 
chance  travellers,  who  pay  ready  money  at 
the  close  of  each  stage,  than  the  individual 
who  travels  under  the  patronage  of  the 
post-ofi^ce. 

This  readiness  on  their  part  to  serve 
private  individuals,  grows  out  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  government  system.  ITie 
traveller  pays  his  fare,  with  a  heavy  depo- 
sit for  demurrage,  m  advance ;  but  the 
poor  bearers  are  not  paid  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  eveipr  day's  delay  lessens  the 
chance  of  their  bemg  paid  in  full.  They  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  dawk  moonshees  on  the 
line  of  commtmication,  who,  being  public 
servants,  armed  with  public  authority, 
may  command  their  services,  however 
tardy  or  insufficient  may  be  their  remune- 
ration. As  to  any  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  bearers,  it  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
hi  India,  the  poor  man  does  not  readily 
comphiin  against  those  who  are  in  power. 
The  bearers  are  miserable  beings,  with 
barely  a  rag  to  cover  them,  living  in  huts, 
which  they  contrive  to  shelter  from  the 
elements  by  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
trees.  A  more  destitute,  abject,  wretched 
race  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  They 
seem  almost  to  occupy  a  kind  of  midway 
station  between  the  rational  and  the 
brute  creation.  They  can  neither  read 
nor  write ;  whenever,  therefore,  there  is 
any  arrear  of  accounts,  and  this  is  always 
the  case,  they  are  sure  to  be  the  losers. 
Hence  they  afford  a  rich  harvest  for  plun- 
der to  the  dawk  moonshees.  Paid,  as 
they  are,  so  long  after  the  money  has 
been  earned,  they  must  obtain  food  on 
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credit,  which  the  dawk  moonshee  is  al- 
ways benevolent  enough  to  give  them. 
The  bearers  more  than  suspect  that  the 
shops,  at  which  their  wants  are  so  libe- 
rally supplied,  are  under  the  control  of 
the  moonshecs,  and  are  possibly  carried 
on  for  their  benefit ;  and  this  suspicion  is 
strengthened  by  the  two  facts,  that  the 
food  is  sold  to  them  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  they  could  procure  it  for  at 
any  other  shop,  and  that  they  cannot  re- 
sort to  any  other  store,  without  incurring 
the  serious  displeasure  of  the  moonshee. 
The  foct  is,  that,  wherever  native  agency 
is  employed,  there  is  such  a  complication 
of  machinery,  that  the  keenest  European 
finds  himself  baffled  in  his  attempts  to 
discover  all  the  secret  wheels  of  private 
interest  which  are  brought  into  play.  No 
wonder,  then>  that  the  bearers  l^p  for 
joy  at  the  idea  of  being  paid  four  annas 
a-piece,  in  shining  coin,  into  their  own 
hands,  without  deduction  and  without 
delay,  as  they  bring  the  traveller  to  the 
end  of  the  stage.  This  little  four-anna 
piece,  thus  punctually  paid,  is  worth  full 
thirty  per  cent  more  to  the  poor  fellows, 
than  the  four  annas  which  the  traveller 
pays  to  government,  and  goveniment  to 
the  post-master,  and  the  post-roaster  to 
the  deputy  post- master,  and  tlie  deputy 
post-master  to  his  baboo,  and  the  baboo 
to  the  dawk  rooonshees  in  the  interior, 
and  the  dawk  moonshees  to  the  bearers, 
one,  two,  or  three  months  after  the  money 
has  been  earned,  and  long  after  it  has  been 
all  anticipated  by  the  food  which  has  been 
sold  at  an  extravagant  rate  at  the  dawk 
moonshee*s  favounte  shop. — Friend  of 
India,  Dec.  31. 

GROWTH  OP  TEA  IN  INDIA. 

Whilst  we  admire  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prize  and  improvement  in  our  government, 
we  think  it  necessary  to  consider  the  pros- 
pects which  these  experiments  afford  of 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  country.  It  wiH 
be  readily  admitted  that,  so  long  as  India 
remains  under  the  domination  of  Great 
Britain,  she  must,  in  some  shape,  con- 
tinue  to  pay  her  tribute.  This  is  at  present 
accomplished  without  involving  her  in 
any  considerable  difficulty:  her  opium 
and  other  productions  are  taken  to  China, 
aiid  thence  remittances  made  to  England. 
If  China  were  ever  to  cease  supplying  her 
tea,  her  profits  would  lessen,  her  luxuries 
decrease,  and  the  consumption  of  our 
opium  be  consequently  diminished.  Trade 
ultimately  depends  on  its  original  basis  of 
barter;  and  though  gold  and  silver  supply 
a  convenient  medium  of  conducting  the 
details  of  business,  yet,  considered  as  the 
^circulating  medium,  they  can  never  up- 
hold the  commerce  of  two  countries, which 
cannot  barter  their  produce,  either  directly 
or  through  any  circuitous  channel.  If, 
then,  India  were  to  supply  England  with 


tea,  that  commodity  would  not  be  taken 
from   China,  and    China  would,  in  the 
same  ratio*  become  unable  to  consmne 
our  opium.    Now,  even  if  the  tea  of  India, 
succeed  so  well  as  to  drive  the  tea  of 
China  out  of  the  markets  of  Europe,  our 
advantages  in  this  will  be  greatly  mode- 
rated by  our  losses  consequent  on  the  dw 
minished  demand  for  onr  opium.     But  iC 
alter  all,  which  we  think  to  be  the  moie 
likely  result,  India  will  not  be  able  mic- 
cessfully  to  compete  with  China  in  tb« 
production  of  tea,  all  the  expense  mamr 
incurred  in  the  experiments  must  be  car- 
ried to  profit-and-loss  account.     The  sig. 
nal  defeat  in  the  experiments  made  here 
on  the  coffee  plant,  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  of  which  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
coffee  which  we  get  from  Arabia,  is  well 
known  to  all.     The  foct  is,  that  the  soil 
of  India,  though  perhaps  the  most  prolific 
in  the  world,  is  not  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  kind  of  plant.  We  may  gctnr 
here,  both  coffee  and  tea ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  quality,  the  quantity,  and 
the  expenditure  of  growing  be  equally  At- 
vourable  here  as  they  are  in  the  countries 
to  which  these  phmts  are  indigenous  ?-* 
Bengal  Herald,  Jan,  10. 

PROCaSSS  OF  THB  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

An  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the 
English  language  in  Anglo- India  appears 
in  the  following  letter  of  the  jroung  Raja 
of  Bhurtpore,  to  some  of  his  political  ac- 
quaintance : 

**  My  dear  friend, — Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas  and  New  Year,  and 
to  wish  you  the  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son, and  many  happy  and  prosperous  re* 
turns  of  the  same.  I  hope  you  are  in 
tho  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  tlmt  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
same  from  you.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  have  myself  been  perfectly  well,  and 
trusting  that  you  will  ever  continue  to 
regard  meas  your  devoted  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  I  remain,your's  very  sincerely.'* 

THE  NXPAUL  EMBASSY. 

All  Calcutta  swarmed  upon  the  raai- 
daun  yesterday,  to  witness  the  landing  of 
the  Nepaul  embassy.  While  the  Hooght:/ 
steamer  was  towing  the  SoonamoMee^ 
with  the  Nepalese  general  and  suite  on 
board,  along  the  strand,  the  troops  of  hia 
escort  were  firing  awi^  with  their  little 
muskets,  in  boats  ranged  on  either  sule. 
After  the  landing,  we  were  entertained 
for  neariy  an  hour  with  the  discordant 
blasts  of  a  dozen  trumpets  with  enormoua 
mouths,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a 
regular  band  of  Nepalese,  playing  Engtith 
tunes  in  very  good  time.  The  old  gene- 
ral, MartublMir  Sing,  who  was  convejred 
to  government-house  in  Mr.  TreveU 
yan's  carriage,  was  dressed  in  an  elegant 
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\miform,  with  English  epaulettes,  and  is 
« fine-looking  man.  The  troops  of  the 
escort  (there  seemed  to  be  full  800  of 
them)  vfere  also  yery  smaft-Iooktng  fel- 
lows,  sorall  of  stature,  hot  very  active, 
and,  no  doubt,  good  soldiers  for  moun* 
taiiii  service.  Their  muskets  were  the 
^DMllest  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
Iwijrooeta  upon  them  were  in  all  manner 
^ahapes.  Altogether,  the  sight  was  ex- 
tresiely  interesting.  The  escort  were 
marched  off  to  Baliigunge.  The  general 
•nd  some  of  his  officers  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  theatre  in  the  evening. — 
Cut.  Cowr.,  Jan.  16. 

BABOO  JOYKISSUN  DOSS. 

A  wealthy  banker  of  Benares,  Baboo 
Joyktssun  Doss,  died  in  Calcutta  on  the 
30tb  ult,  and  left  property  to  the  amount 
t}|  about  eight  taUu,  by  will,  to  his  wife 
and  a  daughter  now  seven  years  old; 
with  reversion  to  this  government  if  the 
latter  die  without  issue.  The  govern- 
ment, and  in  case  of  their  refusing  to 
act,  Mr.  Smoult,  is  appointed  executor. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive 
which  led  tliis  individual  to  dispose  of  his 
property  in  the  manner  he  has  done,  the 
result  cannot  but  be  such  as  every  pro- 
perly constituted  mind  will  rejoice  in 
seeing.  If  the  daughter  has  issue,  the 
property  will  of  course  go  to  the  rightful 
owner,  tnd  be  saved  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  a  helpless  female ;  if  not, 
it  will  cx>ma  to  this  government  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  make  such  proper 
use  of  it  as  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
country  and  creditable  to  itself. — Re- 
JormeTt  Jan.  1. 

TUI  UBRABY. 

The  Cnleuita  Courier,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Public  Library,  observes,  **  We  are 
afraid  about  the  accomplishment  of  the 
one  thing  still  wanting,  the  filling  up  the 
requisite  number  of  a  hundred  proprie- 
tors. We  hear  that  more  than  twenty 
are  still  wanting,  that  is,  more  than  6.000 
of  the  requisite  80,000  rupees  are  still  to 
seek.  We  fear  they  will  not  easilv  be 
found,  for  the  last  twenty  names  nave 
been  slowly  collected,  in  six  or  seven 
weeks ;  and  every  body,  conversant  with 
subscription-lists  knows,  that,  as  the  list 
fills,  the  difficulty  of  enlarging  it  increases 
in  a  geometrical  ratio.*' 

8BOJ4-OOL-MOOLK. 

Several  applieatioitf  have  been  sent  to 
the  ruler  of  Scinde,  by  Runjeet  Sing«  re* 
questing  Shekarpore.  Noor  Mohumed 
Khan,  the  ruler  of  Hyderabad,  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  pay  attention  to  this;  but 
Runjeet  wrote  to  assure  the  Khan  that, 
unless  he  complied  with  his  request,  he 
would  resort  to  arms,  but  strongly  recom- 
mended the  Khan  to  give  it  up  amicably. 


Noor  Mohumed  could  neither  think  of 
giving  up  Shekarjiore  to  bis  inveterate 
enemy,  nor  fiice  his  troops,  so  he  offered 
Shekarpore  to  Shah  Sho  jah,  as  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  of  the  province  ;  but  the 
Shah  replied  that  he  did  try  his  fortune 
once,  and  the  recollection  of  the  troubles 
he  experienced  in  the  experiment,  bad  taken 
away  from  him  all  desire  to  attempt  regam- 
ing  his  lost  kingdom. — MofiusU  P^tper, 

THE  BF.KGAL  CLUB. 

The  affair  referred  to  in  our  last  Jour- 
nal (p.  13),  namely,  the  meditated  ejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Stocqueler,  the  editor  of  the 
EtigliahmaHt  from  the  Bengal  Club,  on 
the  ground  of  certain  strictures  in  that 
paper,  calcubited  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  club,  continues  to  provoke  con- 
troversy; the  last  papers  ^m  the  pre- 
sidency are  full  of  the  subject  The  fol- 
lowing proceedings  have  taken  place  in 
the  club. 

On  the  dOth  December,  a  meeting 
took  place  at  the  club-house,  which  was 
attended  by  between  forty  and  fifty  mem- 
liers;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Melville  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Longueville  Clarke  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  wbs  seconded 
by  Mr-  W.  Bracken,  and  supported  by 
Capt.  Sewell,  Mr.  Dickens,  Col.  Beat- 
son,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant : 

**  That  the  statement  contained  in  an 
article  of  the  EngUskman  newspaper,  of 
the  lltfa  inst,  wherein  it  is  alleged,  that 
the  numner  in  which  the  invitation  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  preferred,  was 
obviously  to  subserve  selfish  and  slavish 
purposes,  is  untrue,  and  conveys  a  scan- 
dalous imputation  on  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club." 

Mr.  Pattle  moved  the  following 
amendment,  seconded  by  Mr.  Osborne : 

**  That  the  very  reprehensible  editorial 
article  of  the  Engliuiman  newspaper,  of 
the  llth  inst,  has  not  disturbed  the  har- 
mony and  order  of  the  club.** 

A  very  animated  debate  took  place,  in 
which  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Dickens,  Col. 
Beatson,  and  others,  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  original  motion ;  and  Mr.  Pattle, 
Mr.  O'Hanlon,  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon,  and  others  against  it  On  a  di- 
vision,  Mr.  Pattle's  amendment  was  car- 
ried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two  votes 
against  seventeen. 

When  the  matter  had  been  decided,* 
Mr.  Stocqueler  stepped  forward,  and  de- 
clared that,  Uiough  he  had  determined 
not  to  apologize,  further  than  he  had  done 
in  his  letters,  while  any  question  was 
before  the  meeting—lest  it  should  be  said, 
that  he  made  concessions  in  order  to 
shirk  the  discussion— he  could  have  no 
hesitation,  now  that  the  matter  was  de- 
cided in  his  fiivour,  in  apologizing  to  the 
committee  at  huge,  and  to  Colonel  Beat- 

»  WtdU  this  sUtemcat  from  the  Eitg^hman, 
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son  in  particular,  for  imputing  to  them 
improper  motives  of  action,  which  did  not 
appear,  by  the  statements  now  put  forth, 
to  have  guided  them. 

The  Calcutta  Courier  states  that, 
among  the  mujority  were  two  (it  appears 
that  there  w  ere  tJ)ree)  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.who  had,  on  the  17th  inst, 
joined  their  colleagues  in  unanimously 
coming  to  the  following  resolutions : 

*'  The  committee,  having  proceeded  to 
take  the  above  papers  into  consideration, 
are  of  opinion  that  several  of  the  para- 
graphs in  the  editorial  article  contained  in 
the  Englishman  of  the  11th  inst,  are,  as 
fax  as  regards  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  altogether  un- 
founded; that  other  paragraphs  com- 
menting on  the  votes  of  certain  members 
of  the  club,  recorded  at  the  last  general 
meeting,  and  on  the  dinner  that  was  given 
by  the  members  of  the  club  to  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  are  extremely  offensive  and  unwar- 
.rantablc;  and  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Stocqueler  (as  a  member  of  this  club),  in 
inserting  the  whole  of  the  above  article 
in  his  paper  (the  Englishman)  of  the  11th 
December,  is  not  only  calculated  to  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  club,  but  is  entirely  subversive  of  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  institution.** 

On  the  19th  January,  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  was  convened  by  regular 
requisition  and  advertisement,  signed  by 
the  secretary,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  following  new  rules : 

**  Any  member  of  the  club,  publishing 
remarks  on  matters  connected  with  the 
institution,  or  making  statements  in  the 
newspapers  regarding  subjects  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  club-rooms,  until 
the  committee  of  management  shall  have 
enquired  into  and  disposed  of  the  alleged 
grievance  or  complaint,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  and  afterwards  a  general  or  ex- 
traordinary  general  meeting,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  come  under  clause  7, 
rule  vii.  of  the  rules  of  this  club.** 

*'  Any  member,  or  committee  of  mem- 
bers, who  shall  violate,  or  cause  to  be  vio- 
lated, any  rule  of  the  club,  shall  be  ex- 
pelledy  and  no  qualification  to  this  rule 
shall  be  admitted.** 

'*  No  editor  of  a  newspaper  shall 
henceforth  be  eligible  for  election  as  a 
member  of  this  club.** 

**  The  amount  of  entrance  to  the  club 
shall  be  reduced  from  Sa.  Rs.  250to  160 
Company's  Rupees,  or  10  gold  mohurs  of 
the  new  currency.'* 

The  result  of  this  meeting  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Hurkaru,  a  paper  adverse 
to  Mr.  Stocqueler : 

**  About  fifteen  members  met  at  the 
club-house  to  discuss  the  proposed  new 
rules.  Dr.  Ranken  was  caUed  to  the 
chair,  which  he  at  first  declined,  pleading 
tliat  lie  could   not  consistently  preside 


over  the  introduction  of  measures  wlik^i 
be  had  come  there  to  oppose;  but,  on 
finding  nobody  else  willing  to  be  chair- 
man, he  consented  to  act«  on  condition 
that  he  might  speak  and  vote  as  he 
pleased.  A  good  deal  of  irregular  di». 
cussion  took  place  on  the  first  propo- 
sition, and  various  amendments,  wbicb 
were  successively  put,  and  all  rc|}ectcd. 
An  adjournment  was  then  moved,  which 
the  chairman  objected  to,  until  given  to 
understand  that  the  remainmg  propoisi. 
tions  would  in  that  way  be  '  Gsshiefed* 
and  not  revived.  The  meeting  then  dis- 
persed, in  considerable  merriment  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  had  suggested  the 
calling  of  it.  **  As  you  were  !*'  wax  the 
cry.  and  it  seems  to  express  fully  the  re- 
sult of  this  odd  effort  of  some  'person  or 
persons  unknown  in  club-legtslation. 
Those  who  bad  signed  the  requiaition, 
with  few  exceptions,  disclaimed  appro- 
bation of  the  proposed  rules,  though  tbey 
meant  to  consent  that  a  meeting  should 
be  held  to  consider  them.** 

THB  JEYPOBR  AFFAIR. 

The  DeUd  Gazette  has  pubiiahed  ano- 
ther version  of  the  Jeypore  affair,  on  the 
faith  of  '*  certain  facts  and  particulan^ 
hitherto  unknown  to  tlie  public,  by  m 
talented  and  intelligent  member  of  the 
community,  on  whose  judgment  it  places 
the  greatest  reliance  ;**  which,  if  true,  sets 
the  aflair  in  a  new  light,  and  proves  un- 
equivocally that  the  atrocious  murder  of 
Mr.  Blake,  and  the  attack  on  Major  Aires, 
were  planned  by  the  public  authorities  of 
the  state,  and  executed  by  their  connKr 
vance,  if  not  by  their  direction.  It  is 
there  stated  tliat  the  rawul  ^'as  highly 
displeased  at  having  others  associated 
with  him  in  the  management  of  the  laj, 
and  the  ranee  was  openly  opposed  to  the 
rawul  being  sole  manager,  to  which  she 
knew  his  ambition  looked  ;  and  Rhymu- 
toolah  Khan,  the  rawuPs  vakeel,  was 
known  openly  to  say  that,  so  long  as 
Major  A  Ives  and  Mf:  Blake  had  influ- 
ence at  Jeypore,  his  roaster  had  no  chance 
of  attaining  his  wishes.  The  other  ranees, 
the  widows  of  the  two  preceding  rajas, 
combined  together  to  get  possession  of 
the  young  raja,  under  the  idea  that  who- 
everhad  charge  of  him  would  possesii  the 
consequent  authority  of  the  affiurs  of  the 
country;  and  were,  therefore,  jealous  of 
Ranee  Chundrawut*s  influence,  who  had 
been,  by  direction  of  the  British  Oovem- 
ment,  constituted  sole  malik  on  behalf  of 
her  son,  who  was  to  remain  in  her  charge. 
On  the  night  during  which  these  women 
first  proceeded  to  act  openly  against  the 
ranee,  there  wtis  a  state  party  given  to  the 
European  gentlemen,  at  the  palace.  After 
the  zeqfut,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
nautching,  the  suroee  walla  kanee,  the 
wife  of  Jysing  Suway,  who  was,  with 
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many  other  women,  behind  purdahS}  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Mujor  Alves,  and,  in 
an  angry,  meiiucing  tone,  told  him  she 
MTOukl  never  submit  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Ranee  Chundrawut ;  tliathe  (Ma- 
jor Alves)  bad,  under  cover  of  the  British 
Oovernment,  taken  the  Sambhur  country, 
and  got  possession  of  Shekavvat,  which 
was  highly  improper  and  unjust;  and  he 
had  further  evinced  the  spirit  which  ac- 
tuated bim,  by  alfording  protection  to 
Joota  Ram,  with  whom,  be  well  knew, 
»he  bad  a  long  account  to  settle  in  the 
shape  of  a  demand  of  at  least  twenty 
lakhs  of  rupees,  but  more  particularly  on 
account  of  her  late  husband's  blood,  which 
called  aloud  for  vengeance ;  and  she  called 
upon  him  to  give  up  Joota  Ram,  or  punish 
him  himself — if  not,  she  could  assure  him 
there  were  three  hundred  thousand  of  ber 
tribe  forthcoming,  and  they  would  seek 
vengeance,  if  it  were  to  be  bad.     Major 
Alves  endeavoured,  in  a  mild,  conciliating 
manner,  to  appease  and  persuade  ber;  but 
finding  the  little  effect  it  had,  he  took  his 
departure. 

The  result  of  this  evening's  proceed- 
ings, and  the  negative  countenance  given 
to  them  by  the  mwul,  caused  an  immedi- 
ate report  all  over  Jeypore,  that  the 
intention  of  massacreing  the  Europeans 
was  too  evident  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
they  bad  bad  a  narrow  escape  that  evening. 
On  the  following  day,  all  the  other 
ranees  combined  to  prevent  articles  of 
food,  &c.  being  delivered  as  usual  to 
Ranee  Cbundrawut's  muhul,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  various  acts  of  outrage  ;  towards 
evening,  the  rawul  went  to  Major  Alves, 
and  requested  he  would  proceed  to  the 
palace  and  quell  the  riot,  otherwise  the 
women  would  proceed  to  serious  acts  of 
violence.  Major  Alves  gave  for  answer, 
that  it  was  then  too  late  in  the  day ;  re- 
quested the  rawul  would  go  back  and 
exert  himself  to  keep  them  quiet ;  saying 
that  it  was  no  part  of  his  business  to  inter- 
fere on  such  occasions  as  this ;  but  that,  as 
be  seemed  to  press  the  necessity  of  it  so 
strongly  upon  him,  be  would  go  to  the 
palace  next  morning. 

Major  Alves  went  accordingly,  on  the 
following  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Blidce,  Lieut.  Macnaghten  and  Captain 
Ludlow,  and,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
palace,  they  were  ushered  into  the  inner 
apartments  by  Rawul  Byree  Saul,  Hun- 
wunt  Singh,  Buhadoor  Singh,  and  Luch- 
mun  Singh,  sirdars,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  women  not  to  molest  the 
lanee  and  young  raja,  but  to  contmue  to 
enjoy  all  their  former  incomes,  &c.,  and 
leave  affairs  in  peace  and  quietness.  Ra- 
nee Chundrawut,  with  the  young  raja, 
confined  herself  during  these  disturbances, 
strictly  to  her  own  suite  of  apartments. 
After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  ap- 


pease the  growing  wratb  of  these  women. 
Major  Alves  and  the  whole  party  left  the 
apartments,  with  the  purpose  of  going  to 
the  residency. 

It  is  customary,  on  the  visits  of  the  poli- 
tical agent  to  the  palace,  for  the  highest 
officer  of  state  present  to  lead  him  to  his 
conveyance,  and  then  to  take  bis  leave ; 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  rawul  com- 
plained of  severe  pain,  which  prevented 
his  performing  this  customary  piece  of 
etiquette,  and  all  the  ether  sirdars  pre- 
sent made  equally  frivolous  excuses  to 
evade  it,  and  Major  Alves  and  his  party 
proceeded  to  their  conveyances  unat- 
tended. 

Major  Alves  was  attacked  only  thirty 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  rawul  was 
standing.  The  sirdars,  when  expostu- 
lated with  and  threatened  by  Mr.  Blake, 
were  heard  to  call  out  to  their  people, 
*'Take  care  he  does  not  escape*'  and 
then  went  into  the  palace. 

When  Pirthee  Singh,  the  roan  who 
wounded  Major  Alves,  was  questioned, 
three  days  afterwards,  as  to  his  reasons 
for  the  act,  and  who  it  was  that  advised 
him  to  it,  he  deposed  that  Rajoo  Lall, 
Ameer  Chund,  &c.,  had  planned  it,  and 
induced  him  to  commit  the  act— but, 
when  these  individuals  were  placed  before 
him,  he  could  not  recognize  one  of  them, 
and  Major  Alves  returned  him  to  the 
rawul.  On  being  questioned  by  Major 
Alves,  the  rawul  »aid  that  tlie  mob  of  the 
city  had  murdered  Mr.  Blake,  witliout  ' 
his  knowledge,  though,  at. the  moment 
Pirthee  Singh,  a  follower  of  Bhyra  Singh, 
made  his  attack  on  Major  Alves,  the 
rawul  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  yards,  and  that,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Blake  left  the  palace,  i.e.  turned 
his  back  on  it  to  go  away — orders  were 
heard  to  issue  from  the  palace,  in  a  dis- 
tinct, audible  voice,  to  release  Pirthee 
Singh  from  the  charpoy,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  let  Mr.  Blake  escape.  It  is 
also  well  ascertained  that  his  eldest  son, 
Luchmun  Singh,  was  standing  on  a  part 
of  his  bouse,  commanding  a  full  view  of 
the  acts  committed  upon  Mr.  Blake,  with- 
out in  any  measure  attempting  to  ren- 
der him  assistance. 

These  are  the  material  facts  in  this 
statement.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  official  or  accredited  account  of  the 
affair  is  not  put  forth  to  stop  these  con- 
tradictoiy  details. 

On  the  8th  inst.  Sunghee  Hookum 
Chund  and  Futtey  Lall,  the  brother  and 
nephew  of  Dewan  Jootaram,  left  Agra 
under  the  escort  of  a  detachment  com- 
manded by  Capt  Lloyd,  36th  N.I.,  on 
their  way  to  Rajgurh»  in  Alwar,  the  civil 
authorities  of  Agra  having  been  directed 
to  make  over  the  prisoners  to  Mqor 
Alves,  with  the  view  to  their  being  put 
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to  trial  by  the  Jeypore  state,  as  accom- 
plices in  the  crimes  committed  on  the  4th 
Of  June  last,  at  Jeypore.  It  is  not 
generally  knoY^ii  what  is  the  object  of 
Major  A  Ives  in  ordering  over  the  pri- 
soners to  Alwar.  Native  rumour,  how- 
ever, reports  that  the  rawul  is  to  accom- 
pany the  resident  to  Rajgurh,  and  the 
motive  of  examining  these  parties  out  of 
the  Jey]|)ore  territories,  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  an^  unhappy  collision  or  dis- 
turbance, at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  all 
parties  at  Jeypore  are  naturally  in  a  state 
of  fever,  and  when  men  of  all  classes, 
fiY>m  the  dupe  to  the  knave,  are  throwing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  calm  judicial 
enquiry. — Agra  Ukhbatf  Jan.  9. 

THB   BAIXA   BACK. 

This  lady,  witli  excusable  vanity,  loves 
to  measure  her  in^portance  by  the  interest 
she  excites,  and  the  employment  she  af- 
fords to  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  months,  she  has 
daily  promised  to  leave  Futteghur ;  but  as 
often  her  ingenuity  devises  some  pretext 
to  evade  this  promise.  The  consequence 
is,  that  she  finds  the  troops  of  the  station 
set  in  motion  to  expel  her,  the  civil  autho- 
rities  perplexed,  her  own  importance  mag. 
nified,  and  ample  opportunity  afforded  her 
followers  to  gratify  their  hatred  and  con. 
tempt  by  laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
Feringee  Logt  who  are  thus  foiled  by  a 
•woman's  insincerity,  or  what  to  them  seems 
wit.  Lately,  the  71st  N.I.  was  ordered 
out  by  the  session.judge,  and  tlieir  pre- 
sence intimidated  the  lady  into  a  promise 
of  going  within  six  or  seven  days.  Seven 
and  more  days  having  elapsed  without  a 
symptom  of  preparation,  far  less  of  de- 
parture, appearing  in  her  camp,  the  entire 
troops  of  the  station  were  ordered  out, 
cavalry  and  infantry.  When  the  force  had 
approached  within  a-quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  camp,  the  civil  auiliority  which  had 
brought  diem  stopped  them,  from  an  ap» 
prehension  that  their  nearer  approach  would 
lead  to  a  collision  with  her  highness's 
troops.  At  this  juncture,  Appa  Sahib  pre- 
sented himself  to  tlie  judge,  and  inquired 
the  nature  of  the  procession,  whether  it 
was  ceremonious  or  religious.  The  judge 
quickly  explained  the  nature  of  It,  and 
presented  a  paper,  suting  that  it  was  an 
engagement  which  he  should  sign,  pro- 
mising, on  the  part  of  the  baee,  to  leave 
Futtegurh  on  the  25th.  To  sign  the  pa- 
per was  the  work  of  a  moment.  The 
affair  being  thus  satisfactorily  settled,  the 
civilian  intimated  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  ejecting  party,  that  be  might  with- 
draw.  The  officer  was  chagrined  at  the 
part  given  to  him  in  this  melodrama ;  and, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion thus  granted,  proposed  that,  as  he  had 
every  thing  prepared,  he  should  encamp 
where  he  was,  and  thus  more  conveniently 


escort  the  baee,  on  bcr  departure.  Tb« 
pacific  judge  reiterated  his  objection,  that 
such  might  lead  to  a  **  collision,'*  and  tbm 
officer  marched  back  again,  wondering, 
very  naturally,  why  he  had  been  called  out 
at  all.  The  S4th  came,  and  with  it  fresh 
orders  to  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  ia 
readiness  to  escort  the  baee  on  tbc  succeed* 
ing  morning.  On  that  morning  a  despetch 
was  received  from  Government,  directing 
the  local  authorities  to  meddle  no  further 
with  her  highness,  for  that  Mr.  Ross  bad 
been  ordered  from  Gwalior  to'pemuuU  her 
to  go  to  Bunarus.  Thus  were  abruptly 
terminated  all  the  a;rreeab1e  proceedings 
which  had  afforded,  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  the  utmost  amusement  to  the  natives. 
Her  highness  regards  the  whole  as  a  signal 
victory,  to  celebrate  which,  she  has  given  a 
triumphal  natch.  To  describe  the  magni- 
ficence of  it,  *' language  ia  inadequate;*' 
it  lasted  two  days  and  a  night,  amid  tba 
most  uproarious  mirth  and  exultation,  at 
the  success  of  her  highness.  •— Afig^toti? 
Paper. 

The  Baiza  Baee  has  at  length  fiurly 
gone;  her  objections  to  move  were 
quickly  overruled  by  Captain  Rosa,  of 
whose  tact  and  delicacy  in  this  difficult 
affair  the  whole  station  speaks  Mrarmly. 
Unlike  the  civil  authorities,  when  asked 
if  he  required  military  assistance,  he  re- 
plied, no— the  only  lever  he  used  wu 
judicious  persuasion.— ifeeruf  Ukhbar* 

SELBCTIOK   or   NATIVB   SEaVAMTa. 

Tlie  Guyannaneihun  has  some  remarks 
on  the  selections  made  by  Government  of 
natives  for  public  offices  of  trust.  It  com- 
plaint that,  instead  of  the  educated  youtba 
of  the  Hindoo  College  being  selected  for 
these  appointments,  men  of  the  old  school^ 
without  any  pretensions  to  intelligence, 
and  whose  notions  of  morality  are  squared 
by  the  beautifully  accommodating  rules  of 
Hindu  orthodoxy,  or  rather  bigotry,  have 
been  preferred.  The  complaint  is  jusl. 
It  may  be  observed  also,  that  in  European 
society,  natives  have  been  counted  rather  for 
their  wealth  than  their  character  and  attain- 
ments. Many  of  these  young  men,  edu- 
cated  at  the  college,  are  qualified,  as  well 
by  [their  gentlemanly  conduct  and  manners, 
as  by  their  acquaintance  with  general  lite, 
rature,  especially  with  that  of  our  country, 
to  do  credit  to  any  society ;  but  while  these 
are  kept  in  the  back-ground  and  meet  with 
little  encouragement,  wealthy  baboos  or 
pretended  titUrateurt^  who  get  books  writ- 
ten  for  them  in  English,  which  they  do  not 
comprehend,  are  honoured  with  special 
notice. — Bengal  Hurk.<,  Nov,  26. 

THE   BBGUM   SOMEOO. 

Our  little  Semiramis,  the  Begum  Sum- 
roo,  had  been  suffering  from  another  at- 
tack of  that  incurable  disease,  old  age,  but 
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rallied  a  little,  and  it  now  convalescent. 
The  fright  awoke  a  spirit  of  religion  and 
charity  in  her,  and  she  now  practises  on  a 
▼crj  large  scale— these  kindred  virtues. 
To  heaven  she  has  made,  in  the  most  hand. 
voRie  manner,  a  very  liberal  present  of  a  lakh 
6f  rupees,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erec 
tfon  of  places  of  worship,  and  her  charity 
fo  sbtwR  in  a  less  ostenutious,  if  not  more 
useful,  way,  by  giving  annuities  to  all  the 
Taded  beauties  of  her  court — thoM  virgins, 
whose  looks  and  age  deter  any  of  the  other 
tet  fmtn  raising  them  to  the  dignity  of  roa- 
ttitaotky,^Agra  Ukhbar,  Nov,  28. 

THE  vorussiL  paBss.  V 
We  cannot  really  help  laughing  at  the 
bannooy  that  prevails  among  Mofussil  edi- 
tors. Each  successive  journal  that  comes 
to  bandp  contains  a  severe  hit  at  its  neigh, 
bour.  Thus  tfaa  Jgra  Ukhbar  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  Cawnpore 
Free  Press,  The  MeenU  ClvTvers^nA  the 
Delhi  GaxeUe  do  not  seem  to  bear  one  iota 
of  regard  for  each  other.  The  C,  F,  P, 
re-echoes  all  the  witticisms  of  the  Delhi 
Gazette ;  the  Delhi  Ga%eUe  insists  upon  it 
that  we  are  hostile  to  bis  undertaking  ;  and 
tba  Ukhbar  and  Omnibus  art  at  daggers 
drawn. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  M.  0.  we  find 
a  specimen  of  the  Delhi  editor's  wit — no- 
thing; more  or  less  than  a  play  on  the  word 
"  Allahabad**  [AU-ahaJ>ad  !)  which  stnidi 
us  as  being  considerably  above  par.  11m 
Meerut  Observer  should  not  be  so  severe 
towards  his  Delhi  contemporary,  for  the 
latter  has  quite  enough  to  do  with  the  Agra 
Ukhbar^  Cenlral  Free  Press,  and  Cawn- 
pore Omnibus,  without  **  entering  the  lists" 
against  his  near  neighbour  of  Meerut ;  and, 
besides,  what  will  grandpapa  Hurky  say 
to  all  this  ?  No,  no,  let  these  gentlemen 
bencefortli  establish  an  era  of  cordiality 
and  good-ftfUowship,  which  the  effects  of 
tima  itself  shall  never  be  able  to  eradicate, 
and  which  will  be  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. — Qtwnjwre  Omnibus, 
JVbv.S8. 

COUaTS-MARTIAL. 

We  understand  that  court-martial  duty 
is  pressing  very  heavily  on  the  officers  at 
the  presidency,  owing  to  the  number  of 
trials  actually  in  progress,  or  on  the  tapis. 
The  fact  affords  another  stroni;  reason  why 
the  army  should  endeavour  to  give  effect 
to  the  salutary  advice  of  the  Commander, 
in-chief.  Every  body  of  officers,  we  take 
it,  possesses  the  moral  power  of  repressing 
that  obstinate  adherence  of  individuals  to 
their  own  views  of  their  own  cases,  which 
the  Commander-in-chief  has  justly  depre- 
ciated ;  and  that  power,  for  the  good  of  tha 
service,  it  is  surely  their  duty  to  ezert..^ 
Bengal  Hurk,,  Dec.  7. 


iUKGTroai   INOIGO-rACTOaT. 

The  celebrated  Jungypore  indigo  con- 
cern, which  in  former  days  yielded  so  large 
a  fortune  to  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  the  elder 
Mr.  Maseyk,  was  brought  to  the  hammer 
last  week,  by  the  assignees  of  Cruttenden 
and  Co.,  and  bid  up  to  3,70,000  rupees, 
at  which  price  it  was  bought  in.— A'rieiatf 
of  India,  Nov.  26. 

raoNTiia  raivxNTivs  like. 

From  the  following  communication, 
published  in  the  Agra  Ukhbar,  we  learn, 
that  the  great  frontier  preventive  line, 
which  is  to  extend  from  the  Sutledgeto  the 
Vindya  hills  near  Mirxapore,  and  which 
is  to  free  the  navigation  of  the  Jumna  from 
all  the  vexation  of  custom-house  chowkeys, 
is  nearly  completed : 

'*  The  great  frontier  preventive  line  will 
extend  to  a  short  distance  beyond  Mirza- 
pore,  where  it  will  terminate  in  the  Vindya 
hills.  It  has  already  been  completed,  as 
far  as  the  conjunction  of  the  Jumna  and 
Chumbul,  by  Mr.  Blunt,  from  whence  it 
will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Bowring,  civil 
service.  This  officer  has  already  com- 
menced  his  preparations,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  so,  the  arrangementa  for 
forming  his  portion  will  be  in  full  train. 
Mr.  Blunt  has  left  Agra  <  to  put  himself 
ID  communication '  with  Mr.  Bowring, 
and  convey  the  results  of  his  experience. 
On  the  completion  of  Mr.  Bowring*s  por. 
tion  of  the  line,  a  chain  of  posta  will  exist, 
extending  from  the  Suiledge  to  the  natural 
barrier  5f  the  Mirxapore  hills,  and  com- 
manding  all  access  between  Central  and 
tba  Company's  portion  of  Western  India.** 

DXPUTT   COLLECTORS. 

We  perceive  from  the  last  Calculta  Go" 
xette,  tiiat  five  natives  have  just  been  ap- 
pointed deputy-collectors,  of  whom  three 
are  Musulmans,  and  two  Hindus.  It  is 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  reserve  these  situations  almost  ex. 
dusjvely  for  natives.  This  is,  indeed,  very 
kind  towards  the  natives,  and  we  have  to 
thank  the  authorities  for  their  goodness. 
But,  whilst  we  do  so.  we  must  express  our 
unqualified  objection  to  all  exclusive  mea- 
sures. We  would  have  every  branch  of  tlie 
service,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Why  not  admit  ChrisUans,  and  even  Eng. 
lislimen,  to  the  deputy  collectorates? 
Nothing  but  good  moral  character  and 
aptitude  for  business  should  decide  tha 
question  of  preferment  to  office.  This 
principle  is  fully  recognized  in  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  and  practice  ought  to  coo- 
form  to  it ;  otherwise  it  is  a  farce  to  enact 
laws,  and  the  charter  should  be  thrown  into 
the  fire,  rather  than  remain  as  a  monument 
of  inconsistency  for  the  derision  of  future 
•gn,-^  Reformer  y  Dec,  13, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  MOFUSSIL   NEWS. 

Lahore. — Our  latest  accounts  from 
Lahore  state,  that  Runjeet  Sin^h  was 
again  dangerously  ill.  Kunwur  Shere 
Singh  had  arrived  at  Lahore  from  Ca«th- 
mere,  in  exf)ectation  of  his  father's  death, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  he  will  dis- 
pute, or  rather  contest,  his  brother  Kun- 
wur Kurruck  Singh's  title  to  the  guddee. 
^DeUii  Gnx.,  Dec. 

Cholera  is  making  fearful  havoc  among 
the  people  in  Lahore,  about  a  hundred 
individuals  daily  fiiUing  victims  to  this 
baneful  pestilence.  The  richer  class  of 
inhabitants  have  fled  across  the  Hydraotes 
to  escape  the  plague. 

JvUalabad. — Dost  Mahomed  has  moved 
a  considerable  force,  commanded  by  bis 
second  son,  on  this  town,  with  a  view  to 
invade  the  Sheik  territories  on  the  ex- 
pected demise  of  Runjeet  Singh.  He 
has  also  directed  his  eldest  son  to  collect 
and  organize  new  troops  with  all  possible 
speedy  and  to  join  his  brother. 

CbW.— By  the  last  accounts  received 
firom  Cabul,  it  appears  that  both  Dost 
Mahomed's  sons  were  both  encamped  near 
Jullalabad,  within  a  march  of  each  other, 
awaiting  instructions  to  attack  Peshawur, 
and  that  they  had  been  joined  by  num- 
bers of  the  Mulkeeah  Putans,  and  several 
other  Mahomedan  chiefs.  Dost  Maho- 
med Khan  had  left  Cabid  to  join  his  sons. 
He  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  recover 
jewels  to  the  amount  of  several  lakhs  of 
rupees  from  banditti,  who  were  afraid  to 
dispose  of  them  in  the  market,  and  has 
appropriated  the  money  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  them  to  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Peshawur.  The  khan  has 
dismissed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Afghan 
soldiery  in  his  employ,  and  has  substi- 
tuted the  kuzzal  bash  for  them,  who  now 
constitute  the  main  force  of  his  army. 
Twenty  thousand  of  these  soldiers  had 
been  sent  to  Jullalabad,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  had  succeeded  in  surprising  the 
nazim  of  Peshawur  (who  was  on  his  way 
to  invest  Bysool,  which  place  had  been 
taken  by  the  khan's  troops)  at  the  gates 
of  Peshawur,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into 
it  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  followers. 
— Bengal  Herald,  Jan.  10. 

Bhvrtpoor.  —  A  Cawnpoor  Feringee 
merchant  has  just  speculated  a  UtUe-go 
into  this  district,  consisting  chiefly  of 
English  ghiss  in  the  shape  of  looking, 
glasses,  shades,  &c.,  &c.,  of  which  tlie 
raja  alone  purchased  1 0,000  rupees'  worth. 
Here  is  a  new  field  opened  for  mercantile 
enterprize. — Agra  Ukhbar. 

2>dAt.— The  late  Shumshoodeen's  es- 


tates  and  other  property  are  to  be  sold 
by  public  auction.  The  Putteahlah  and 
Khitul  rajas  are  expected  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal purchasers.— i)«Mi  Gaz.,  Dec  23. 

GwoZior.— The  raja  is  so  debilitated, 
either  from  illness  or  the  customs  of 
eastern  princes,  that  his  recovery  is  looked 
on  as  distant  and  doubtful.  The  admi- 
nistration is,  however,  vigorous  under  the 
mamajee«  and  nothing  impaired  by  bis 
highness's  illness. — A^ra  Ukbhar,  Dee. 
12. 

THE   NEW  CURRENCY. 

The  government,  in  reply  to  a  me* 
morial  from  the  uncovenanted  servants, 
on  the  subject  of  their  losses  through 
the  new  currency,  observes :  —  '*  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  government  contemplates  gain 
by  this  change*  or  proceeds  on  the  uiw 
just  principle  of  paying  at  one  tate, 
and  receiving  at  another.  Whatever  may 
be  the  incidental  effects  either  way,  there 
has  been  no  other  object  than  uniformity 
in  the  currency,  and  an  equable  consider- 
ation for  all  classes  of  public  servants. 
The  government  will  have  to  sustain  loss 
in  many  instances.  The  laige  amount  of 
debt,  which  is  bor  rowed  at  the  old  esta- 
blished rate  of  conversion,  or  104.8^  it 
will  have  to  pay  at  the  higher  intrinsic 
rate  of  106.11-8.  With  the  servants  of 
the  state  in  the  Bengal  and  Agra  presi- 
dencies, with  regard  to  their  allowances, 
it  continues  to  pay  and  receive  at  the  rate 
of  conversion  always  hitherto  established 
in  such  transactions  in  those  presidencies, 
and  could  not  do  otherwise  without  great 
confusion  and  inequality,  or  a  total  new 
modelling  of  the  pay  of  all  the  servants  of 
the  state  throughout  India.  In  aH  other 
transactions  the  government  pays  and 
receives  at  the  rate  of  the  intrinsic  differ- 
ence. For  the  reasons  above  explained, 
the  Governor-general  in  Council  is  com- 
pelled, with  great  regret,  to  avow,  that  he 
sees  no  feasible  means  of  complying  with 
the  petition  of  the  memorialists ;  but  he 
confidently  trusts  that  the  loss  of  which 
they  complain  is  only  apparent  or  tempo- 
rary, fur  there  is  little  doubt  that,  when 
the  momentary  anxiety  produced  by  the 
change  in  the  currency  has  subsided,  and 
prices  and  wages  become  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  new  currency,  the  memorialists 
will  find  that  the  increased  numerical 
amount  of  their  receipts  will,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, go  practically  as  far  in  their  expen- 
diture as  the  greater  intrinsic  \^ue  of  the 
smaller  quantity  hitherto  received  now 
does,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  will 
not  ultimately  suffer  any  perceptible  loss." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Courier  says  :— 
"  The  Company's  rupee  and  the  Sonat 
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rupee  are  intrinaicBUy  of  the  same  value. 
The  popular  mistake^  which  ascribes  a 
higher  value  to  the  sonat  rupee,  arises,  I 
conceive*  firom  the  long  established  rate 
of  ezehange  in  its  &vour  equal  to  1  rupee 

15  annas  sicca  per  cent.  The  Company*s 
servants,  both  civil  and  military^  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  whose  allowances  are 
fixed  in  sonat  or  Furruckabad  rupees  (of 
«mal  value),  were  paid  in  Furruckabad 
rupees  without  any  loss.  If  desirous  of  a 
bill  on  Calcutta,  they  were  allowed  to 
tender  104^-8  (exclusive  of  premium  or 
office  fee)  for  J  00  sicca  rupees,  although 
the  intrinsic  rate  of  exchange  would  have 
been  106-10-8  Furruckabad  rupees  per 
100  sicca  rupees ;  and  Company's  officers 
in  the  Lower  Provinces,  whose  allow- 
ances were  fixed  in  sonat  rupees,  received 
95-11  sicca  rupees  per  100  Sonat  rupees; 
which  latter,  however,  (sonats)  were  in- 
trinsically  worth  only  93-12  siccas;  thus 
gaining  1  rupee  15  annas  sicca  per  cent.** 

Much  inconvenience  has  arisen  from 
the  mode  of  introducing  the  new  copper 
coin.  The  Qmrieroi  December 23  states,' 
'*  that  the  greatest  confusion  prevails  in 
the  bazaar  on  the  subject  of  the  pice ;  and 
the  notice  in  last  Saturday's  Gazette  (we 
cannot  call  it  a  proclamation,  for  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  proclamation  by 
the  usual  method  of  totn-tom  in  the  bazaar) 
teens  only  to  have  made  matters  worse. 
A  letter  in  the  EngUskman  says,  that  the 
shroffs  and  podars  refuse  to  take  the  new 
pice  at  all,  for  want  of  the  usual  torn- 
touting  notice ;  and  we  heard,  yesterday, 
tint  a  gentleman's  servant*  wishing  to 
get  change  for  a  Company's  rupee,  ten- 
dered it  in  vain.  If  some  remedy  be  not 
quickly  applied  to  put  the  copper  currency 
upon  a  rational  consistent  footing,  there 
is  danger  that  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
attending  it  may  seriously  contract  the 
drcttiation." 

The  Hurkarut  of  January  8,  adds : — 
••  The  poor  are  suffering  very  heavy  loss 
from  the  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  new  copper  coinage.  The  money- 
changers have  got  hold  of  what  is  extant, 
and  are  making  an  enormous  profit  of  it. 
The  new  rupee  is  declared  equivalent  to 

16  annas  of  the  new  pice,  that  being,  we 
suppose,  the  true  relative  value  of  the 
coinage;  but  tne  shroffs  will  not  give 
more  than  14  annas  and  three  pice — one 
pice  is  the  usual  batta  for  changing,  but 
the  one-anna  and  three-pice  is  downright 
extortion, and  the  people  cannot  help  them- 
selves. For  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
to  defeat  this  conspiracy  of  the  shroffs. 
many  householders  and  others  would  be 
at  the  trouble  of  getting  new  pice  from 
the  mint,  and  supplying  it  to  the  poor 
people  at  16  annas  to  the  rupee ;  but  they 
cannot  be  had.  The  pooF  |>eople  are  suf- 
fering severejy.    We  know  that  some  indi- 
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viduals  succeeded  in  obtaininf  pice  from 
the  mint,  which  they  have  been  able  to 
supply  to  their  servants  and  other  natives ; 
but  now  they  cannot  be  got,  it  seems, 
and  a  heavy  tax  is  levied  on  the  poor  in 
consequence.'* 

The  Bengal  Herald,  of  January  17, 
says,  "  that  Mr.  Gomes,  a  public-spirited 
individual,  has  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  government  for  supplying  pice 
to  the  lieges,  with  a  view  to  defeat  the 
conspiracy  of  the  shroffs  against  the  poor. 
He  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment to  be  supplied  with  five  hundred 
rupees*  worth  of  pice  at  a  time  from  the 
mint,  which  he  proposes  supplying  to  the 
public  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  annas  and  two 
pice  for  the  Company's  rupee,  deducting 
two  pice  to  defray  the  expense  of  opening 
shops  in  various  places,  and  to  remune- 
rate himself." 

LAW. 
supaEMX  rotJRT,  Dec.  31. 

Fetirement  of  Sir  Ralph  PcZmer.— The 
Court  met  specially,  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  oaths  to  the  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Comyn,  as  Chief  Justice,  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  Ralph  Palmer. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, the  advocate  general,  proceeded  to 
address  the  late  chief  justice,  on  his 
retirement  from  the  bench,  and,  in  a  short 
speech,  happily  expressed  and  fiill  of 
feeling,  tendered  him  the  united  regard, 
gratitude  and  good-will  of  himself  and 
all  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion at  Madras,  the  bar,  the  officers  of 
the  court,  and  the  solicitora. 

**  If  I  might  venture  to  particularize," 
he  observed,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
^  I  should  be  led  to  select  that  elaborate 
care  and  solidity,  which  have  distin- 
guished all  your  decisions  on  the  equity 
side  of  this  coiut.  The  whole  profes- 
sion, and  those  who  come  after  us,  must 
always  feel  that,  in  the  pronouncing 
those  judgments,  your  mind  has  been  ac- 
tuated by  wider  and  nobler  objects  than 
the  mere  disposal  of  the  questions  before 
the  court,  or  even  the  dispensing  requi- 
site and  ample  justice,  as  between  the 
parties.  They  have  been  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  sound  profession!)!  instruction  ; 
they  have  been  made  a  boon,  and  a 
valuable  and  lasting  contribution  to  the 
just  administration  of  the  national  law. 
The  practitioners  in  this  court,  and,  in- 
deed, the  public  at  large  (for  their  inte- 
rests must  ever  be  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  efficient  and  pure  administration 
of  justice  in  the  national  courts),  must 
owe  a  perpetual  debt  to  your  lordship  for 
those  decrees,  which  have  formed  a  mass 
of  precedents  in  judicial  equity,  the  best- 
digested,perhaps,  of  any  the  Indian  courts 
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can  boast  of,  and  which  cannot  foil  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects  in  rendering  the 
paths  of  right  clear  and  even.  But,  my 
lord,  I  should  forget  a  most  particular 
duty  due  from  me  to  those  around  me, 
due  to  my  ovm  feelings,  due  most  emi- 
nently  to  your  lordship,  if  I  should  omit 
to  mention  our  sense  of  the  undeviating 
urbanity,  which  has  throughout  characte- 
rized your  demeanour  to  every  member 
of  our  profession.  We,  my  lord,  in  the 
cbnflicts,  and  agitations,  and  anxieties, 
almost  inseparable  from  a  zealous  per- 
formance  of  our  duties  to  those  clients 
who  have  entrusted  their  essential  or 
dearest  interests  to  our  advocacy— we 
may,  in  some  passing  and  occasional  mo- 
ments, have  swerved  from  that  respect 
which  is  not  only  due  to  the  court,  but 
has  by  us  always  been  felt  so  to  be.  But 
your  mind  has  never,  on  these  or  any 
other  occasions,  been  shaken,  from  its 
just  propriety — it  has  never  been  moved 
from  an  indulgent  bias  towards  us.  We 
have  always  experienced  the  utmost 
patience  in  scrutiny,  and  the  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration  in  manner. 
It  may  be  a  gratification  to  your  lord- 
ship's reflection,  as  it  surely  is  to  us 
who  testify  it,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  so  for  from  having  been  thereby 
impaired  or  compromised,  has  by  nothing 
been  more  maintained  and  upheld — and, 
with  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
respectability,  the  reputation,  and  the 
honour  of  our  profession.** 

Sir  Ualph*s  reply  is  described  as  most 
affecting.  He  expressed  his  high  satis- 
foction  to  find  that,  on  his  retirement 
from  this  bench,  he  carried  with  him  the 
good  wishes  and  kind  feelings  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  co-operated  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country. 
He  added :  *'  with  regard  to  what  you 
have  been  pleased  to  attribute  to  me  as 
urbanity;  if  any  thing,  deserving  that 
term,  has  been  evinced  in  my  con- 
duct on  this  bench,  am  I  not  bound  to 
confess  that  the  courtesy,  the  kindness, 
and  the  respect  that  I  have  uniformly 
received  firom  the  bar,  the  solicitora,  and 
every  ofllcer  of  this  court,  have  demanded 
such  a  return  firom  me,  as  of  right — that 
it  has  been  youn  not  de  gratia  but  de 
jure  9  In  other  professions,— in  some  at 
least,— there  are  two  leading  principles, 
of  constant  command  on  the  one  hand, 
and  obedience  on  the  other.  With  us, 
there  is  one  principle  pervading  all  alike — 
independence  of  opinion  and  freedom  of 
speech.  To  make  those  qualities,  how- 
ever, essentially  useful,— that  they  may 
conduce  alike  to  the  promotion  of  sub- 
stantial justice,  and  to  the  creating  and 
cherishing  that  good-feeling  and  harmony 
which  ought  to  exist  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  court — and  which,  when  it  does 
exist.  aiUs  not  only  to  the  comfort  and 
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happiness  of  those  who  pmctiae  is  it, 
but  cannot  foil  to  win  also  the  respect  al 
the  public.— they  must  ever  be  aeeom- 
panied  by  a  proper,  not  servile,  but 
gentlemanly,  deference  for  the  opinkNw  ot 
othere,  and  a  mutual  forbeaimce  to>warifl 
those  infirmities  of  our  common  natoe, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  very  best  endeft- 
vourrs  to  the  contrary,  will  break  forthy 
whether  to  be  seen  in  the  impatience,  or 
perhaps  sometimes  the  petulance,  idlim 
judge,  or  in  the  overstrained  zeal,  tmd 
sometimes  hasty  expressions,  of  the  ad- 
vocate. '  Datmu  hanc  vemam  pedauuqwe 
vicissimy*  was  the  maxim  which  I  endea- 
voured to  hiy  down  for  myatif,  upon 
taking  my  seat  on  this  bench ;'  and  if  I 
have,  as  from  the  terms  in  which  yam 
have  expressed  yourself  this  day,  I  tamf 
hope  has  been  the  case,  at  all  acted  up  to 
that  maxim  on  my  part,  I  am  sure  that 
there  has  been  many  and  many  a  time 
when  I  have  had  occasion  to  seek  it  on 
youra,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  I  hare 
never  sought  it  in  vain.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OPKRATIONS  IN  OOOMStra. 

A  communicatkm  from  the  canp  id 
the  Goomsur  Zemindaiy,  datedDeeembcr 
I6th,  published  in  the  Madraa  HtrM. 
gives  an  account  of  the  opermtioiis  in  that 
country. 

The  field  force  having  assembled  at 
Askali  on  the  1st  November,  two  oona- 
panies  of  the  40th  N.L,  with  the  riie 
company,  advanced  towards  GoomtuTy 
and  one  company,  under  ensign  Stoaity 
pushed  on  to  occupy  the  fort,  which  wis 
nearly  deserted,  and  taken  without  oppo- 
sition. The  following  day,  the  rqah'a 
dewan  and  his  two  sons  gave  themselves 
up.  The  force  marched  from  Askah  on 
the  3d,  under  Col.  Hodgson,  readied 
Goomsur  on  the  5tb,  where  a  halt  waa 
called  for  some  days.  Ftoceeded  to 
Nowagaum  on  the  morning  of  the  10th« 
on  which  day  a  wing  of  the  8th,  under 
Major  Low,  with  Lieuts.  Taynton  and 
Napleton,  received  orden  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  fort  of  Coladah.  They 
arrived  there  without  opposition,  though 
several  lancere  were  seen  scouring  the 
jungle  in  their  firont,  and  voices  were 
heard  from  behind  a  strong  barrier  and 
bamboo  defence,  which  impeded  their 
progress  for  a  short  time.  The  troops 
followed  the  next  morning  and  halted 
about  two  miles  in  advance,  at  a  place 
called  Bfluroda,  whence  Ensign  Yates  was 
sent  to  relieve  the  wing  under  Major 
Low  (with  one  company),  to  keep  the 
pbice,  and  forward  supplies ;  and  where 
he  remained  till  the  19th.  The  force 
reached  Gullary  on  the  13th,  where  gin- 
gal  and  matchlock  sounds  were  heard 
for  the  first  rime ;  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed,  and   a    reward   of   Rs.   5,000 
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offered  for  th6  head  of  DuDJee-Bungo, 
ttie  n^.  Next  moniing,  advanced  to 
Rurolah,  under  a  sharp  fire  from  the 
heights,  kept  up  during  day  and  part  of 
the  night.  On  the  15u,  arrived  at  the 
dark  cave,  or  strong  hold,  of  the  rajah ; 
shouting  in  all  directions  from  the  jungle. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  dark  caveni, 
and  the  principal  defences,  lay  to  the  front; 
bvt  the  brigadier,  soon  discovering  the 
mistake,  or&red  a  movement  to  the  left, 
•ad  advanced  by  a  defile,  two  or  three 
abreast.  On  reaching  the  gateway, 
which  was  found  to  be  blocked  up, 
the  sappers  aqd  miners  were  called  into 
play ;  the  lascals  scudded  off,  leaving  a 
few  old  guns.  The  fort  is  situated  at 
the  top  of  a  ghaut  about  ],dOO  feet  high, 
and  enclosed  by  an  irregular  mud  and 
stone  wall.  The  force  countermarched 
the  next  morning  to  Gullary.  The  rear 
guard,  under  Lieut.  Napleton,  was  much 
harassed  that  morning.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  firing  the  whole  way. 
Liieuts.  Taynton  and  MacCally  distin- 
guished  themselves  on  that  morning, 
while  in  command  of  the  rear-guard, 
and  recdved  the  thanks  of  the  brigadier 
in  orders  for  their  gallant  behaviour,  &c., 
having  killed  three  men  with  their  rifles, 
and  woimded  a  number  of  otiiers.  On 
the  I8th,  the  force  returned  to  Nowa- 
ganm,  leaving  Lieuts.  Taynton  and  Naple- 
ton, and  Ensign  Yates,  with  200  men 
and  a  howitser,  at  CoIadah,a  nasty  place, 
thickly  sttTrounded  by  jungle,  and  where 
lota  of  Kbeh  harbour  to  this  day.  The 
rear-guard  of  the  force  had  no  sooner 
passed  the  village  (of  Coladah),  than  a 
host  of  vagabonds,  armed  with  match- 
loekM  and  swords,  &c.  followed  them 
pretty  ckMely,  thmkuig,  perhaps,  as  the 
bttildii^  were  on  fire,  that  the  place  was 
deserted.  However,  they  very  soon  dis- 
covered their  mistake,  as  some  of  the 
party  sallied  forth,  and  having  placed 
themselves  in  a  very  sweet  spot,  under  a 
bank  covered  with  bamboo  jungle,  and 
near  the  main  road,  quietly  awaited  their 
approach,  and  peppered  them  right  well. 
After  about  an  hour,  finding  the  fellows 
atill  impudent,  the  big  gun  was  brought 
to  the  front,  and  having  been  placed,  un- 
observed, in  a  capital  spot,  a  few  rounds 
of  grape  and  round  astonished  their  weak 
minds.  They  had  no  sooner  made  their 
post  secure  agunst  night  attacks,  &c , 
when  they  received  the  hookum  to  join 
the  main  body,  at  Nowagaum.  After 
halting  at  the  latter  place  a  day  or  two, 
the  head -quarters  returned  to  the  old 
spot  of  Goomsur  (where  they  still  re- 
main), leaving  Lieut  Napleton  and 
Ensign  Yates  there  as  the  advanced 
post.  Nothing  particular  has  transpired 
there,  or  in  our  camp  since  the  25th  of 
November,  with  the  exception  of  Lieuts. 
MacCally,  Grimes,  and   Ensign  Stuart 


having  captured  several  excellent  charac- 
ters, who  are  now  about  to  be  tried  by 
martial  law. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Berham- 
pore,  dated  the  20th  December : 

*'  At  present,  the  force  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Col.  Hodgson  is  encamped  one 
mile  to  the  northward  of  the  town  of 
Goomsur ;  it  consists  altogether  of  the 
8th  regt,  the  49th  regt»  three  comps.  of 
the  3d  Lt.  Inf.,  three  compe.  of  the  10th 
regt,  one  comp.  of  artillery  (Native), 
two  comps.  21st  regt,  and  sappers  and 
miners.  The  force  is  now  pretty 
healthy,  but,  a  short  time  ago  it  was 
quite  the  contrary,  having,  on  an  average, 
220  men  in  the  hospital,  principally  fever. 
The  wounded  men  are  doing  well  in  the 
field  hospital,  at  Aska.  Constant  parties 
are  sent  out  from  head-quarters,  to  sur- 
prise  the  enemy,  and  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  successful,  and  brought  in 
many  prisoners,  found  with  arms  in  their 
possession ;  the  trials  of  these  men  com- 
mence in  camp  to-morrow  by  court- 
martial;  there  are  ftbout  seventy  or 
eighty  to  be  brought  before  the  court 
General  Taylor  is  present  with  the 
force,  as  also  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  col- 
lector. The  march  of  the  49th  regt 
to  Nagpore  is,  it  is  said,  countermanded, 
it  being  required  in  the  disturbed  Zemin- 
dary  for  some  time  longer." — Herald ^ 
Dec.  30. 

We  have  received  a  communication 
from  the  camp  at  Goomsur,  which  states 
that  there  is  scarce  a  doubt  of  the  rajah's 
death.  This  will  not,  however,  relieve 
us  from  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
country,  and  of  keeping  it  till  the  whole 
family  submit,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  who 
support  them.  A  good  many  men  have 
been  taken  in  arms  by  our  officers  at 
the  outposts ;  and  four  incendiaries  have 
been  hanged  by  sentence  of  the  special 
court-martial.  Their  fate  was  partly  ex- 
pedited  by  an  atrocity  of  the  deepest  dye 
that  recently  occurred.  A  party  of  these 
wretches  (who,  we  understand,  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  fighting  men)  attacked 
a  small  defenceless  village,  consisting  of 
about  ten  houses,  which,  of  course,  were, 
as  usual,  burnt  to  the  ground;  killed 
three  men,  and  desperately  wounded  two 
little  girls,  of  about  ten  and  seven  years 
old.  One  arm  of  the  latter,  with  brutal 
ferocity,  they  had  cut  clean  off,  and  the 
other  child  was  half  decapitated.  The 
poor  little  things  have  been  taken  by 
Gen.  Taylor  under  his  special  care, 
and  our  medical  men  think  that  they  are 
likely  to  recover.  Pardon  to  such  fiends 
in  human  shape  would  be  almost  crimi- 
nal.— Ibid,  Jan,  20. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  THE  NEELGHERBIfiS. 

A  circumstance  took  place  about  a  year 
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ago,  in  which  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
of  the  Kooromar  caste  were  massacred  by 
the  Thodars  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  for 
having  caused  a  mortality  among  the  buf- 
fakoes  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  witchcraft. 
The  Thodars,  we  understand,  have  been 
tried  at  C^oimbatore,  but  the  sentence 
passed  upon  them  is,  to  us,  unknown. — 
Standardi  Dec*  15. 

IRON  WORKS  AT  PORTO  NOVO. 

We  understand  that  the  Porto  Novo 
iron  works  are  proceeding  with  much 
activity.  We  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  iron  railing  yesterday  which 
was  made  there,  apparently  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  which  is  manufi&ctured 
in  England. — Mad.  Gaz.,  Jan,  Id. 

NATIVE  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

A  gratifying  report  has  appeared  in  the 
Madras  papers,  of  an  examination,  lately 
held  there,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Medical 
School  of  that  presidency.  This  school, 
it  appears,  was  recently  instituted  by 
government,  for  the  instruction  of  ap- 
prentices in  the  subordinate  medical  de- 
partment. The  pupils  are  between  25 
and  30  in  number,  of  whom  about  one> 
half  are  East- Indians;  and,  with  the  ex> 
ception  of  one  Moosulman,  the  rest  are 
Hmdoos.  They  have  been  studying 
only  for  three  months  ;  and  their  studies 
have  been  confined  to  the  classification  of 
medicines,  and  the  first  branch  of  ana- 
tomy, which  treats  of  the  bones.  On 
this  branch  of  science  they  were  examined 
methodically,  and  also  in  a  still  more 
satisfiictory  and  practical  way.  In  one 
part  of  the  room  stood  a  skeleton,  and  on 
a  table  lay  a  collection  of  bones.  From 
the  latter,  the  pupils  were  required  to  take 
any  one  that  first  came  to  hand,  and  name 
it;  show  the  character  by  which  they 
were  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest, 
and  then  show  its  place  in  the  skeleton. 
They  sustained  the  examination  in  a  most 
creditable  manner.  Their  instructors  are 
Dr.  Mortimer  and  Dr.  Harding. 

THE  BREAKWATER. 

It  appears  that  the  work  of  the  break- 
water  at  Madras  has  been  suspended  by 
order  of  the  Supreme  Government ;  for 
this  reason,  that  the  amended  estimate 
of  the  committee  was  nine  times  as  laige 
as  the  original  one. 

THE   MADRAS  CLUB. 

In  the  revised  rules  of  the  Madras 
Club,  a  rather  important  alteration  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  eligibility. 
According  to  the  old  rule,  the  test  was 
being  "  on  the  government  list;"  in  the 
new  nilcs  the  words,  "gentlemen  received 
into  general  society*'  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  foregoing. 


MILITARY  FUN]>. 

The  following  cutnilar  has  been  imued 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Military  Fond  : — 

^'  To  the  ofilcer  commanding.— Sir, 
referring  to  our  circular  letter  of  the  85th 
June  last,  we  have  the  honour  to  coca. 
municate,  for  the  information  of  the  sub- 
scribers in  the  corps  under  your  com- 
mand, that  the  proposition  therein  sob- 
mitted,  for  admitting  the  widows  and 
legitimate  children  of  all  subscriben  to 
the  benefits  of  the  fund,  without  reference 
to  their  extraction,  has  been  carried  by  a 
number  of  votes  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
that  received,  as  shewn  in  the  margin,* 
and  that,  in  consequence,  sec  Sd  hoa 
been  cancelled,  and  the  following  reguku 
tion  adopted  by  the  army  substituted  in 
lieu,  from  the  25th  ult,  viz. — 

"  '  That  the  fund  be  hereafter  open  to 
widows  or  orphans,  under  the  rule  thmt 
governs  admission  of  cadets  to  the 
army,  and  that  all  existing  marriages 
(hitherto  excluded  under  the  old)  be  re- 
cognized and  admitted  under  the  new 
nile,  by  paying  up  all  arrears  of  subscnp- 
tion,  &c.  according  to  the  existing  imte«, 
from  the  date  of  marriage,  with  interest 
at  8  per  cent,  accumulated  half-yearly.* 

"  We  beg  to  state,  for  general  inforaui'- 
tion,  that  the  period  for  admission  under 
the  foregoing  rule  is  limited  to  six  months 
from  this  date,  applicable  equally  to  non- 
subscribers,  as  those  at  present  subscrib- 
ing  as  unmarried,  at  the  expination  of 
which  they  will  be  excluded  ever  joining 
the  institution.  The  arrears  of  new  sub^ 
8(;ribers  to  l)e  liquidated  within  thiee 
years,  and  all  others  on  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty-four  months.** 

"  A  copy  of  the  letter  to  government, 
communicating  the  result  of  the  above 
reference,  is  transmitted  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  subscribers.** 

"  Military  Fund  Office, 
"  Fort  St.  George,  17th  Oct  1835.** 

"  To  His  Exc.  Lieut  Gen.  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Frederic  Adam,  K.C.B.,  Go- 
vemor  in  Council,  &c  &c.  &c. 

*•  Right  Hon.  Sir:— As  the  most  satis- 
fiu*tory  mode  of  demonstrating  the  course 
pursued  on  the  despatch  fnm  the  Hon. 
the  Court  of  Directors,  received  with 
minutes  of  consultation,  the  SOth  January 
last,  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  ex- 
tracts from  our  proceedings  on  the  several 
dates  noted  in  the  margin,  by  which  it 
will  be  observed,  that  the  exclusion  claose 
has  been  cancelled  by  the  voice  of  the 
army,  and  that  widows  and  orphans,  with- 
out distinction  of  extractfon  (including 
those  of  existing  nuuriages  where  the 
husbands  may  think  proper  to  subscribe 
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and  confonn  in  every  essential  to  existing 
regulations)  are  henceforth  eligible  to  aU 
the  benefits  of  tbe  Madras  Military  Fund. 
It  will,  we  doubt  not,  aflford  unqualified 
satisfeetion*  equally  to  your  bon.  board 
as  to  tbe  borne  authorities,  to  find  that 
this  benevolent  measure  has  been  at  length 
effected  in  deference  to  the  Court's  anxious 
solicitations ;  and  the  Court  may  be  confi- 
dently assured  that  the  opposition  which 
Ux  so  many  years  has  been  maintained  to 
tbe  change  was  founded  mainly  on  a  con- 
viction that  its  adoption  would  entail  ad- 
ditional burdens  suMcient  to  impoverish, 
if  not  altogether  to  wreck,  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  this  most  valuable  institution, 
which  already  requires  many  material 
sacrifices  to  insure  its  stability. 

"  We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  army  were  not  less  grieved  than  un- 
prepared for  the  Court's  threat  to  deprive 
this  charitable  institution  of  tbe  support 
of  the  state,  should  a  clause  of  its  regula- 
tions  coeval  with  its  foundation,  that  has 
lieen  operating  for  a  series  of  years  under 
tbe  express  sanction  of  the  Court,  be  not 
abrogated :  and  since  this  occurrence  even 
more  than  implies  a  right  in  the  Court  at 
pleasure  to  alter  the  rules  or  constitution 
of  the  fund  against  the  sense  of  a  numer- 
ous body  of  its  contributors,  by  with- 
drawing  the  pecuniary  support  of  the 
state,  shoiild  the  right  not  be  conceded, 
we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  out  ck 
jeason,  or  otherwise  wanting  in  that 
respect  or  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the 
home  authorities,  our  redeemmg  a  pledge 
that  we  conceive  has  been  not  without  its 
influence  in  the  favourable  issue  of  tliis 
important  question  un  a  renewed  applica- 
tion (more  in  detail)  for  the  votes  of  the 
army.  On  that  occasion,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  proceedings,  dated  5th  June  last, 
we  pledged  ourselves,  should  the  measure 
be  carried,  to  solicit  from  the  justice  and 
liberality  of  the  Hon.  Court,  a  guarantee 
of  existing  immunities  upon  the  rules  or 
regulations  (graced  by  the  present  provi- 
sion  of  not  hereafter  recognizing  any  dis- 
tinction of  extraction),  and  moreover  that 
tbe  fund  may  be  encouraged  to  hope  for 
some  further  pecuniary  aid.  proportioned 
to  the  additional  burdens  that  this  measure 
of  the  Hon.  Court  will  certamly  entail  upon 
its  resources,  but  which  cannot  at  present 
be  accurately  estimated  until  its  working 
(in  an  experience  of  years)  shall  have  been 
ascertained:  meanwhile  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  home  authority  to  antici- 
pate  the  wants  of  the  fiuid,  by  an  increase 
to  the  annual  donation,  or  any  other  mode 
of  compensation  that  might  be  deemed 
preferable,  subject  to  reduction  or  exten- 
sion, as  future  experience  may  point  out 
to  be  necessary. 

**  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Riglit  Hon.  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  obedient  servants, 


(Signed) 


•*  G.  Waugh,  Col. 
"  G.  CADiiLL,  Lieut -Col. 
"  W.  CuLLEN, Lieut- Col. 
**  H.Walpole,  Lieut. -Col. 
"  W.  SraAHAN,  M^jor, 
**  P.Whannell,  Major. 
'«  T.  K.  LiMOND.  Major. 
♦*  T.  B.  FoRSTEB,  Capu 
"  T.  Sewell,  Capt. 

*•  Directors." 
'*  Military  Fund  Office, 
"  Fort  St.  Geoige,  3Qth  Sept.  1835  " 


LAW. 
Supreme  Court,  Dec.  6. 

Mahomed  bin  Suggur  was  indicted  for 
piracy  committed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  indictment  contained  two  counts: 
1st.  That  on  tbe  25th  March  1835,  tbe 
prisoner,  with  force  and  arms,  upon  tbe 
high  seas,  distant  about  two  leagues 
from  the  island  of  Huneya,  within  tbe 
Admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  did 
piratically  and  feloniously  enter  abugalow 
called  tbe  Deriah  DowbU,  the  property  of 
Hajee  Mahomed  All  Suffur,  a  British 
subject,  and  did  piratically  and  feloniously 
assault  certain  mariners  in  the  bugalow ; 
and  did  piratically  take  away  certain  pro- 
perty then  under  the  care,  custody,  and 
possession  of  tbe  said  mariners,  and 
belonging  to  Hajee  Mahomed  Ali  Suffur : 
2d.  For  piratically  stealing  goods  of  the 
value  of  2,000  rupees  on  board  the  same 
b^alow,  tbe  property  of  Abbas  bin 
Abdul  Kurreem,  and  under  the  care  and 
in  the  custody  and  possession  of  the  said 
mariners. 

The  Advocate  General  opened  the  case, 
and  called 

Abbas  bin  Abdul  Kurreem,  who  said 
he  was  a  merchant,  and  made  a  voyage 
from  Bombay  to  Bushire  about  ten 
months  ago,  on  board  tbe  bugalow  Deriah 
Dowlut;  there  was  a  naqueda,  passengers, 
merchants,  and  several  others,  on 
board.  ''  When  we  left  the  port  of  Bun- 
der Abas  for  the  island  of  Huneya,  we 
saw  four  vessels,  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing.  The  land  was  then  in  sight.  These 
vessels  were  near  tbe  port  of  Huneya, 
and  were  at  anchor.  We  were  in  this 
situation  for  about  an  hour,  when  we  saw 
them  hoist  their  sails.  We  found  they 
were  coming  after  us.  We  passed  their 
vessels,  and  they  afterwards  followed. 
They  soon  overtook  us,  and  when  they 
came  near,  they  ordered  us  to  lower  down 
our  sail.  Our  naqueda  said  *  we  shall  not 
do  SO;  why  should  we?  We  are  going 
on  our  way.'  They  then  said,  *  if  you  will 
not  do  so,  you  must  prepare  yourself 
for  battle.'  The  naqueda  said,  "  we  are 
not  disposed  for  fighting  ;  wc  sail  under 
the  English  flag,  and  you  must  not  inter- 
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fere  with  us.*  The  English  flag  was  then 
fl3ring  at  the  naast-bead.  I  knew  it  to  be 
the  English  flag,  as  I  have  seen  it  flying 
at  the  mast-head  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment ships.  They  then  said.  '  do  not  be 
afraid  of  us ;  we  are  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment' On  their  informing  us  of  this, 
we  were  satisfied,  and  we  lowered  down 
our  sails.  The  naqueda  then  desired  one 
of  our  men  to  lower  down  the  jolly  boat 
and  go  to  the  bugalow  and  show  our 
pass.  The  boat  was  lowered,  and  the 
pass  was  sent  to  them.  I  saw  the  pass 
shown  them.  They  tore  it  in  pieces  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea.  Afterwards,  the 
large  bugalow  came  alongside  our  ship. 
All  persons  on  board  her  had  swords  and 
spears  in  their  bands.  There  were  about 
200  persons  on  board  her.  Our  vessel 
was  larger  than  their's.  Those  persons 
then  rushed  into  our  bugalow,  and 
ordered  us  to  deliver  up  our  clothes  to 
them,  and  throw  ourselves  into  the  sea. 
We,  through  fear,  delivered  up  all  our 
clothes  to  them.  Then  we  heard  them 
desire  one  of  our  passengers,  who  was  a 
nuwaub,  to  deliver  up  his  clothes.  He 
refused  to  do  so,  and  they  immediately 
gave  him  a  blow  with  a  sword  on  the 
shoulder.  The  nuwaub  fell  down,  and 
they  then  gave  him  several  other  blows 
with  daggers  and  spears.  When  the 
nuwaub  received  three  or  four  wounds,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  sea.  When  I  saw 
the  nuwaub  do  so,  I  immediately,  through 
fear,  did  the  same.  When  I  was  in  the 
sea,  I  saw  the  naqueda,  passengers,  and 
crew  also  had  thrown  themselves  into  ttie 
sea.  At  this  time,  I  saw  the  nuwaub 
swimming  about,  and  after  about  a-quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  was  drowned.  We  all  were 
also  swimming  about  I  went  towards 
the  naqueda  and  said,  we  must  try  to  gain 
the  shore.  We  swam  some  short  distance, 
but  we  got  fatigued.  I  then  recommended 
that  we  should  return  towards  the  buga- 
low. As  we  neared  the  bugalow,  one 
of  the  Arabs,  who  was  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  told  us,  *  you  are  deserters ; 
why  do  you  come  here  ?  go  away;'  and 
he  fired  at  us  with  a  musket  The 
naqueda  was  wounded  by  the  shot  He 
then  called  for  assistance,  and  I  and 
another  went  to  him,  and  we  both  held 
him  by  the  arms.  As  we  again  approached 
the  vessel,  an  Arab  said,  <  we  will  forgive 
you;  come  into  the  bugalow.*  On  this, 
some  of  us  went  into  their  vessel,  others 
into  our  own  vessel.  I  and  the  naqueda 
went  into  the  ship  of  the  Arabs.  About 
fifteen  persons  altogether  went  into  her. 
I  was  in  the  wateri^bout  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  an  hour.  When  we  got  on 
board  the  Arab's  ship,  we  saw  them  go  to 
our  ship  and  take  out  goods,  and  bring 
them  to  theirown.  The  goods  were  chintz, . 
long-cloths,  piece-goods,  and  others.  The 
.\rabs  on  board  the  ship  pointed  out  a 


man  on  board  to  us,  and  said,  *  be  is  < 
chief  man  ;  you  must  go  and  kiss  1 
band.'  On  which,  I  asked  him  tlie  i 
of  his  chief  man,  and  they  said  his  name 
was  Mahomed  bin  Suggur ;  this  man  was 
then  in  the  cabin ;  he  could  not  hear  what 
was  said.  Several  of  our  men  went 
wounded,  and  could  not  get  up»  and  we 
said  '  the  shaik  should  come  to  os.'  At 
this  time,  the  shaik  came  up  on  the  poop 
where  we  were.  On  his  approach,  all  the 
Arabs  said  *  here  is  our  shaik.'  The  per- 
son  pointed  out  as  such  was  quite 
dose,  and  could  hear.  We,  through  fear, 
went  up  and  kissed  his  hand.  The  per- 
son whose  hand  we  had  so  kissed  then 
assured  us  that  *  we  will  not  kill  yoa  nor 
plunder  your  property ;'  saying  *  wliat  it 
done  is  done.*  The  goods  brought  from 
our  ship  were  then  lying  about  the  deck 
of  the  Arab  ship.  An  order  was  then 
given  to  hoist  the  sail  of  the  ship.  Aboat 
sixty  or  seventy  persons  from  the  Arab 
ship  went  on  board  bur  ship,  with  swcnb 
and  other  instruments,  and  hoisted  up 
her  sails.  We  then  asked,  where  tb^ 
were  going  to  take  us ;  when  they  said, 
*  we  shall  put  3F0U  ashore  on  an  island:' 
we  then  sailed  in  company  with  the  fleet 
After  a  day  and  night's  sailing,  we  came 
in  sight  of  an  island,  and  aboot  eigfa^ 
persons  were  landed  in  a  boat  from  the 
J>€riah  DowhU.  A  boat  came  to  the  ship 
on  which  we  were,  and  we  were  put  mto 
it,  and  sent  ashore.  We  requested  a 
boat  to  be  left  with  us,  as  there  were  no 
provisions  on  the  island ;  but  they  wxNdd 
not  give  it,  saying  there  was  water  to  be 
found  on  the  island.  They  then  said, 
'  we  shall  give  you  a  boat  and  two  robins 
of  rice,  and  you  can  go  where  3^00  like.* 
They  gave  us  the  rice  and  some  dates, 
and  told  us  to  go.  We  tiien  left  the 
Arabs,  and  landed  on  an  island,  called 
Tum.  The  eighty  persons  who  hmded 
on  the  island  were  all  belonging  to  the 
Deriah  DowhU,  Some  were  of  the  crew 
and  some  were  passengers.  All  the  ves- 
sels then  sailed  away.**  The  witness 
then  identified  the  prisoner  as  the  man 
whose  hand  he  ki^ed,  and  added  that 
they  went  from  Tum  to  Bassadore,  and 
thence  to  Bombay.  There  had  been  130 
or  135  persons  on  board  tiie  bugalow,  and 
about  100  were  landed  at  Tum. 

Two  of  the  sailors,  who  were  on  board 
the  DenahJDowlui^  gave  evidence  con- 
firmatory of  that  given  by  the  preceding 
witness.  They  both  identified  the  prisoner 
as  being  tlie  leader  of  the  pirates. 

Hajee  Mahomed  Ali  Suffur  bad  been 
for  about  forty  years  trading  to  and  from 
Bombay.  Had  resided  in  Bombay  for 
the  last  thirteen  years.  Is  the  sole  owner 
of  the  Deriah  Dowlut. 

Lieut  Kemptliome,  I.  N.,  was  em- 
ployed in  April  last  on  board  the^MAers^, 
in  the  Persian  Gull,  as  second  lieutenant 
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About  the  end  of  April,  the  vessel  was  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  Aboth-a-bee  is  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia.  He  recollects  the 
Shaik  of  Uiat  place  oomiog  on  board  bis 
ship  and  delivering  up  two  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  were  Arabs.  They  were 
taken  to  Bassadore.  The  prisoner  is  one 
of  them. 

Commander  John  Sawyer,  I.  N.,  com- 
manded the  £^Ams^oiie  in  May  last  There 
came  two  Arabs  as  passengers  in  her  to 
Bombay.  They  were  placed  on  board 
by  order  of  Capt.  Pepper,  senior  officer  in 
the  Gulf.  The  prisoner  is  one  of  them. 
Witness  brought  the  two  to  Bombay  and 
gave  them  over  to  the  police. 

No  evidence  was  offered  in  defence. 

Mr.  Boper  took  objections  to  the  in- 
dictment on  two  or  three  grounds, — that 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the 
criminal  and  the  offence  committed  by 
him, — that  of  the  indictment  not  averring 
that  the  parties  to  whom  the  vessel  and 
goods  belonged,  or  the  mariners  who  sailed 
in  the  vessel,  were  in  the  peace  of  *'  our 
Lord  the  King,"  and  the  parties,  prose- 
cutors, therefore  not  being  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  British. 

As  a  defence,  the  possibility  was  urged 
of  the  attack  having  been  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  which 
the  prisoner  belonged,  and  if  made  under 
such  authority,  that  the  act  was  not  a 
piratical  act,  but  one  of  hostility  by  that 
tribe,  against  the  state  to  which  the  mariners 
of  the  Deriah  DowhU  owed  allegiance  ; 
and  it  was  urged  that  the  prisoner,  being 
a  shaik,  or  chief,  might,  as  such,  have  the 
power  of  ordering  or  leading  in  such  acts 
of  hostility,  without  being  amenable  to  a 
court  of  law,  or  chargeable  with  the  crime 
of  piracy. 

Sir  John  Awdry  reserved  consideration 
of  some  of  these  points,  (chiefly,  that  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  coart  over  tlie 
criminal,)  and  in  alluding  to  the  averment 
in  the  second  count^that  the  goods  of 
Abbas  bin  Abdul  Kurreem  were  "  under 
the  care  and  in  the  custody  and  possession 
of  the  said  mariners,"  and  to  the  evidence 
given  by  that  witness  that  the  goods  were 
under  his  own  charge, — his  lordship 
pointed  out  to  the  j  ury  that  that  count  could 
BOt  be  sustained,  as  the  evidence  showed 
that  the  goods  were  in  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  witness  himself,  and  not  of  the 
mariners,  as  averred.  With  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  defence  which  related  to 
the  crime  being  an  act  of  hostility,  and  not 
piracy,  his  lordship,  while  admitting  that 
^  the  power  to  order  acts  of  hostility  to  be 
committed  might  be  in  those  chiefe,  as 
chiefs,  stated  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
prisoner  to  prove  that  any  such  order  or 
authority  had  been  given,  and  that  the  act 
complained  of  had  been  committed  under 
such  order.  No  proof  of  the  kind  had  been 
offered,  and  it  remained  therefore  for  the 
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jury  to  judge,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
whether  the  acts  charged  against  Uie 
prisoner  were  piratical  or  not 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict 
of"GuUty." 

On  the  9th,  the  prisoner  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  when  his  lordship  passed  sen- 
tence  of  death  on  him,  but  respited  it 
until  the  pleasure  of  his  Migesty  is  known. 

The  Bombay  Gazette,  with  reference  to 
this  trial,  states  that  the  prisoner  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Pirate 
fleet  with  which  the  Company's  cruizer 
Elphinstone  met,  sometime  ago,  in  those 
seas.  *'  The  circumstances  detailed  in 
the  evidence  given  on  the  trial,  with  those 
which  occurred  at  the  time  the  Elphinttone 
met  them,  shew  this  pirate  and  his  followers 
to  have  been  a  set  of  cold-blooded,  des- 
perate, and  daring  characters.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  they  had  all  but  attempted 
to  take  the  Elphinstone  by  boarding,  but 
the  shot  from  the  vessel  so  thinned  their 
crew,  and  marred  their  scheme  of  opera- 
tions, that  they  were  compelled  to  look  to 
their  own  safety." 

MISCELLANEOUa 

SLAVB-DKALINO. 

By  the  shipping  report  of  the  H.  C.  brig 
Thetis,  it  appears  this  vessel  has  brought 
sizty.five  slaves  from  Porebunder.  These 
unfortunate  people  were  conveyed  to  that 
port  in  an  Arab  vessel  from  Maculla,  from 
which  they  were  eiported  in  consequence 
of  a  famine.  Tbe  laws  here  regarding 
slaves  are  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  and 
Porebunder  seems  to  have  been  selected  in 
the  present  instance  from  its  being  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company.  Tbe  spe- 
culation however  has  failed ;  for  the  rana 
of  Porebunder,  being  under  stipulations 
similar  to  those  entered  into  with  the 
Imaum,  to  put  a  stop  to  slave-dealing, 
has  either  been  forced,  or  has  come  forward 
voluntarily,  to  give  them  up.  Slave-deal- 
ing, however,  notwithstanding  occasional 
checks  like  this — and  there  have  been 
several  of  them  within  the  last  year  or  two 
— «eems  to  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  this  side  of  India.  Nor  is  there 
much  prospect  of  its  being  stopped  under 
existing  regulations,  since  no  inducement 
is  held  out  to  individuals  to  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  British  authorities,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  natives  are  by  no  means 
hostile  to  it.  The  facilities  for  it,  at  tbe 
same  time,  are  very  great.  In  both  Goa 
and  Demaun,  we  believe,  it  may  be  carried 
on  almost  openly,  as  well  as  in  all  tbe 
small  and  nominally  independent  states 
along  tbe  coast,  such  as  Angria's  Colaha; 
and  from  these  slaves  may  be,  and,  are  in- 
troduced clandestinely  into  the  Company's 
territories  at  all  times.  The  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  simple.    A  small  reward  in  < 
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of  detection  would  bring  forward  informers 
in  abundance,  and  render  the  traffic 
throughout  the  country  dangerous,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is  now,  even  in  this  island, 
comparatively  secure. — Courier,  Jan.  5, 

TRAOX  AND   KAVIGATIOM  OF  THE   INDUS. 

A  commercial  communication  has  this 
year  commenced  on  the  Indus ;  in  accor- 
dance with  the  treaty,  boats  have  both 
begun  to  ascend  and  descend  the  stream. 
It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  record 
some  of  the  earliest  information  of  a 
practical  nature  regarding  the  river,  the 
vessels  on  it,  and  the  trade  itself. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  to  adhere  to 
the  mould  of  boats  now  in  use  on  the 
river.  Science  may,  in  time,  improve 
them,  but  disappointment  will,  I  believe, 
follow  all  attempts  at  it,  till  further  ex- 
perience is  obtained.  A  boat  with  a  keel 
is  not  adapted  to  the  river  Indus. 

Though  the  Indus  is  accessible,  afWr 
November,  the  labour  of  tracking  up 
against  the  stream  is,  at  that  time,  great. 
The  river  is  then,  and  for  the  three 
successive  months,  about  its  lowest,  which 
prevents  the  boatmen  from  seeking  the 
still  water,  and  drives  them  to  the  more 
rapid  parts  of  the  current.  The  northerly 
winds,  which  blow  till  February,  make  the 
task  more  than  ever  irksome,  and  extra- 
trackers  are  required.  The  treaty  too  en- 
courages  large  boats  more  than  small  ones, 
the  toll  on  both  being  alike,  and  those 
unwieldy  vessels  require  many  hands  which 
adds  to  the  expense.  Afler  February,  the 
voyage,  from  the  sea  to  Hydrabad,  which 
would  previously  have  occupied  nearly  a 
month,  may  be  perfonned  in  five  days,  the 
expense  of  trackers  is  avoided,  the  river 
has  less  dangers,  and  the  merchant  thus 
saves  his  time,  labour  and  interest.  The 
swell  of  the  Indus  does  not  prevent  vessels 
ascending  to  the  Punjab ;  for,  at  that  time, 
the  southerly  winds  prevail.  It  is  these 
southerly  winds  which  give  to  the  Indus, 
in  its  navigation,  advantages  over  the 
Ganges.  Tlie  course  of  the  one  river  is 
about  east  and  west,  that  of  the  other, 
north  and  south.  Use  must,  therefore,  be 
made  of  this  natural  advantage  to  make 
merchandize  profitable  by  the  route  of  the 
Indus. 

The  obstacles  to  navigating  the  Indus 
at  its  mbuth  are,  no  doubt,  great,  but  they 
have  been  magnified.  Above  Calcutta, 
for  a  censiderable  part  of  the  year,  there  is 
no  greater  depth  in  the  rivers  Bhagruttee 
and  Jellingee,  which  lead  from  the  Hoogly 
to  the  Ganges,  than  two  and  three  feet. 
In  the  Indus,  a  greater  depth  than  this 
will  always  be  found  somewhere,  to  lead 
from  the  sea  ports  to  the  great  river.  This, 
then,  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  inland 
navigation,  though  the  Indus  has  not  a 
mouth  accessible  to  large  ships  like  the 
Ganges.     It  proves  too,  that  a  portage  or 


even  a  canal  (were  it  ponible  to  cut  ooe) 
la  unnecessary,  as  it  mutt  never  be  for. 
gotten  that  the  largest  boats  of  the  river 
draw  but  four  feet  when  heavily  laden. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  a  place 
being  fixed  for  unshipping  the  caigoes  of 
the  sea-going,  into  the  river-going,  boats. 
Anxiety  on  tliis  point  is  useless,  for  it  will 
vary  every  two  or  three  yeara,  and  the 
utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  on  tkf& 
people  now  in  the  trade.  In  1831,  tlw 
mouth  leading  to  Vikkur  had  four  fiuhoou 
of  water;  in  1835  it  had  but  one  ftnd^- 
half  in  most  places,  and,  in  one,  but  six 
feet,  terminating  in  a  fiat.  The  estuary 
was  also  quite  changed.  Sea-boaU  cms 
always  ascend  one  mouth  of  the  Indue, 
and  the  navigators  find  it  out  without 
difiiculty.  From  four  to  five  hundred  sea- 
going boats  sailed  out  of  the  port  of 
Vikkur  alone  last  year.  They  are  tb« 
common  boats  of  western  India,  drawing 
from  nine  to  twelve  feet  of  water,  and 
which  convey  all  the  coasting  trade  of  tlie 
country,  valuable  as  it  is.  If  trsders  will 
not  place  reliance  upon  these  boats,  ex- 
perimental vessels  for  the  Indus  must,  of 
course,  be  made  at  tlieir  own  risk.  In  the 
navigation  upwards,  after  leaving  the  sea, 
a  trader  will  experience  little  or  no  incon. 
venieuoe  in  a  boat  of  the  country.  Let 
him  make  his  agreement  with  tJke  proprietor 
of  the  boat,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  engaging 
one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  Ameers  (of 
which  there  are  about  forty),  and  which, 
it  seems,  may  be  had  for  hire.  If  be  does 
so,  the  agreement  will  be  better  fulfilled^ 
since  the  trade  in  Sinde,  as  in  Egypt,  will 
receive  but  little  benefit  by  the  rulcra 
sharing  in  it.  If  this  practice  is  ever 
carried  to  any  great  extent  by  the  Ameers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  try  and  stop  it.  For 
the  present,  there  are  so  few  boats  that  it  is 
best  to  put  up  with  iL 

The  depth  of  the  river  is  doubtlm 
variable — in  some  places  great,  in  others 
less ;  but  this  is  of  very  small  consequence 
to  fiat-bottomed  vessels.  Sand-banks  are 
numerous,  and  would  perplex  an  European 
navigator;  but  the  native  pilots  have  a 
good  eye  and  manage  to  avoid  them.  In 
the  Delta  there  are  also  sand-banks,  but 
the  streams  there  are  much  narrower  and 
deeper  and  more  free  from  them,  though 
I  only  speak  comparatively.  These  sand- 
banks are  a  marked  and  general  feature  of 
the  Indus,  and  seem  to  be  formed  by  back- 
water or  eddies.  A  dry  bed  of  the  Indos 
shews  that  they  rise  up  without  regularity, 
but  that  there  is  always  a  deep  channel, 
though  sometimes  intricate,  through  them. 

In  December,  I  descended  the  Indus 
from  Hydrabad,  and  though  then  near  its 
lowest,  the  soundings  in  the  great  river 
were  never  under  two  fathoms  or  eleven 
feet,  and  the  boatmen  did  not  always  keep 
in  the  strength  of  the  stream.  While  in 
the  river,  we  never  grounded,  and  many 
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hesvet  of  tbe  lead  me  five  and  eight 
fathoms,  but  two  aud  two-and>a-half  pre- 
dominated. In  the  cold  season,  the  Indus, 
in  tbe  Delta,  shrinks  into  a  narrow  and 
deep  channel,  which  disappoints  a  stranger 
who  has  beard  of  tbe  magnitude  of  this 
river ; — many  of  tbe  inferior  branches  even 
dry  up.  The  natives  attribute  this  to  cold. 
Tbe  evaporation  is  great.  The  channel  of 
the  Sata,  which  supplies  most  of  the  bran- 
cb«a  in  the  Delta,  had,  this  year,  at  tbe 
laat  sounding  which  I  took,  eight  fathoms ; 
but  less  than  half  that  gives  about  its  usual 
depth.  It  was  about  400  yards  broad. 
This  is  a  feature  more  favorable  to  navi- 
gation than  otherwise,  yet  this  branch 
must  be  entered  by  a  circuitous  channel, 
and  is  not  accessible  to  boats  from  tbe  sea, 
though  in  the  end  of  September  last,  the 
water  out  from  it  was  fresh  in  a  depth  of 
seven  fathoms,  and  a  Cutch  boat  filled  up 
its  tanks  from  it. 

It  appears  that  there  is  much  error  abroad, 
regarding  tbe  trade  on  the  Indus.  Enter- 
prise  will  doubtless  do  much  to  create  and 
improve  commerce,  but,  (ot  the  present,  it 
is  a  trade  by  the  Indus,  and  not  on  the  In- 
dus. It  is,  in  fact,  a  transit  trade  to 
western  and  central  Asia,  a  line,  however, 
which  ought  to  supersede  that  by  Son- 
ineeanee  to  Candahar,  and  by  Bownuggur 
to  Pallee  and  Upper  India.  If  the  mer- 
cantile community  hope  for  any  increased 
consumption  of  British  goods  in  Sinde 
itself,  they  will  be  disappointed ;  the  time 
may  come,  but,  at  present,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  miserably  poor,  and  there  are 
really  no  purchasers.  The  courts  of  Hydra- 
bad  and  Kbyrpoor,  however,  will,  no  doubt, 
take  a  good  part  of  some  of  the  invest- 
ments, and  both  these  chiefs  and  their 
families  have  already  sued  for  a  first  sight 
of  the  floods  that  have  reached  Sinde. 
This  might  appear  objectionable  in  ano. 
ther  country  and  under  other  circumstances, 
but  the  Ueaty  will  protect  all  Uaders,  and 
they  need  not  fear  imposition  or  oppression. 
A  few  of  the  Beloochee  chiefs  have  also 
expressed  their  readiness  to  purchase,  and 
tbe  good  work  is  in  a  state  of  progres. 
sion. 

To  the  exports,  by  way  of  the  Indus,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  allude,  as  they  have  been 
fiilly  spoken  of,  and  we  have  now  no 
additional  pardculars  of  a  practical  nature 
to  communicate.  As  the  price  of  wages 
is,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  countries,  regulated 
by  the  price  of  grain,  the  etfect  of  opening 
tbe  river  Indus,  on  Bombay  and  Western 
India,  ought  to  be  most  important.  The 
immense  advantages  which  the  great  body 
of  the  population  will  derive,  I  leave 
others  to  estimate ;  but  I  may  affirm,  that 
the  European  community  ought  by  it,  to 
be  able  to  bring  down  their  expenses, 
nearly  to  the  standard  of  the  Bengal 
presidency.  Autx.  Burmes. 

Sinde,  Dec.  12,  18S5. 

Asiat,  Joum,  N.  S.  Vol.20.No.  78. 


THE  RIJA  OP  SATTARA. 

The  raja  of  Sattara  has  lately  issued  an 
order  for  appropriating  50,000  Rupees  for 
making  good  roads  through  his  territory. 
The  first  road  selected  is  that  between 
Sattara,  and  tbe  Neera  Bridge,  to  which  a 
road  leads  from  Poona.  The  road  between 
Sattara  and  Mahoolee,  wiiich  was  out  of 
order,  has  been  lately  restored  to  its  former 
state.  — Z>M»7>Mn,  Dec,  4. 

THE  COLABA  CAUSEWAY. 

Af^er  a  monstrous  deal  of  delay,  the 
proceedings  and  investigations  connected 
with  the  Colaba  causeway,  we  understand, 
have  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Dirertors  for  the  outlay 
necessary  fur  the  work  was  obtained  nearly 
two  years  since,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  it  soon  after.  A  question,  how- 
ever,  arose  among  the  officers  employed  at 
different  times  upon  it,  as  to  the  site  it  was 
to  occupy,  which  was  not  settled  until  a 
few  days  since.  When  the  causeway  was 
first  proposed,  serious  fears  were  entertained 
of  its  injuring  the  defences  of  the  Fort,  and 
the  eastern  line  for  it,  which  corresponds 
nearly  with  that  of  the  present  road,  was, 
therefore, preferred, from  being  commanded 
by  the  guns  on  the  ramparts,  l^his  line, 
also,  avoided  the  deep  sand  which  is  found 
on  the  other,  and  was,  con><equently,  looked 
upon  as  more  likely  to  give  stability  to  the 
structure.  It  was  subsequently  decided, 
however,  by  the  late  Major  Hawkins  of 
the  engineers,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  the  sand  offered  no  real 
ground  of  objection  to  the  shorter  route, 
and  a  plan  of  his  for  it  was  forwarded  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  submitted  to 
Mr.  Telford,  and  upon  his  approval  of  it, 
sanctioned  by  them.  Its  advantages  over 
the  plans  for  the  other  route  are,  its  greater 
economy  and  the  distance  it  saves.  A 
similar  plan,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  military  objections  to  it— which,  how- 
ever, are  considered  as  greatly  overrated  at 
present — has  met  with  the  support  of  a 
committee  recently  appointed  to  examine 
all  the  plans  made  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  we  believe  is  to  be  forthwith  acted 
upon. 

The  expense  of  the  causeway,  as  at 
present  contemplated,  is  estimated  at  Ra. 
1,21,000,  which  includes  the  cost  of  an 
iron  aqueduct  from  the  esplanade  to  Colaba. 
The  work  is  to  be  of  loose  stones  through- 
out, and  will  connect,  in  a  nearly  direct 
line,  the  present  road  along  the  esplanade 
with  the  road  at  the  boat  house  in  Colaba. 
Its  effect  upon  the  latter  place,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  value  of  landed  property  in 
it,  as  well  as  upon  this  isiland  generally,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  notice.  It  is  only 
surprising,  when  the  latter  circumstance  is 
considered,  that  the  undertaking  was  not 
commenced  and  finished  long  ago. — Cour, 
Nov.  28. 
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THR  PA&8EI8. 

Curtttjee  Cowa^ee,  £tq ,  ont  of  the 
juitices  of  the  peace,  bet  aiiigoed  brer  to 
the  puncbayet  of  bis  caste,  an  oari  beloog- 
ing  to  him,  situated  oo  the  Cbotrptttee 
Road,  ibr  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings 
thereon,  as  an  asylum  for  the  Parsee  poor, 
infirm  and  decrepit.  The  puncbayet  haTC 
reaolTed  on  making  the  outlay  necessary 
for  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  fVom  the 
funds  accumulated  by  the  leyy  of  fees, 
fines,  &c.  firom  among  the  Parsees.  llie 
inmates  are  to  be  supplied  with  provisions 
from  the  same  funds.  Tbe  monthly  ex. 
penses  of  the  establishment  will  amount  to 
about  500  rupees. — Dttrputi. 


The  H.  C.  S.  Coote  arrived  yesterday 
from  Socotra.  The  detachment  there  era- 
barked  for  Bombay  two  days  before  the 
Coote  left,  the  attempt  made  to  purchase 
the  place  haying  failed.  Tbe  number  of 
sick  was  very  great,  but  oo  deaths  had 
occurred.  The  high  grounds  of  the  island 
had  been  occupied  by  the  deUchment 
since  its  arrival  there ;  and  as  the  period  of 
its  stay  was  the  most  favourable  season  of 
the  year,  the  result  proves  that  Socotm, 
though  perhaps  less  unhealthy  in  some 
parts  than  in  others,  has  still  a  bad  climate 
every  where. — What  has  become  of  tbe 
coal  landed  on  the  island  does  not  appear. 
— C'oKT.  Nov.  21. 

STIAM.MAVIGATION  ON  THE  INDUS. 

With  regard  to  the  little  steamer,  our 
latest  accounts  represent  every  thing  to  be 
going  on  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
The  force  of  the  current  in  the  Delta  was 
almost  too  much  for  her  small  power ;  but 
she  overcame  it  and  arrived  safely  at  Hyde- 
rabad, using  wood  the  whole  of  the  way. 
At  this  place  she  was  visited  by  the  Ameers, 
and  the  result  of  their  examination  is,  that 
they  have  applied  formally  to  the  Bombay 
government  to  procure  a  vessel  of  tlie  same 
kind,  but  of  a  larger  sixe,  for  them  from 
England.  Her  trip,  therefore,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  good  effect  By  awakening  the 
Ameers  to  a  sense  of  tbe  advantages  of  a 
more  intimate  connexion  with  the  British 
Government,  it  will  secure  their  co-opera- 
tion in  extending  the  trade  through  their 
territories,  and  must  thus  hasten  consider- 
ably its  progress. — Bomb.  Cour.,  Dec,  36. 

The  attempt  of  the  Indus  steamer  to 
ascend  the  Indus  has  failed,  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  stream ;  she  lighted 
herself  by  every  possible  means,  discharging 
ber  coal,  and  was  notwithstanding  unable 
to  go  beyond  TatU.  Dr.  Heddle  was  left 
at  Hyderabad.  Another  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Company*s  cutter  the  Ner- 
hudda  to  enter  the  river,  but,  owing  to 
somv  unexpected    change  of    the  usual 


channels,  was  obliged  to  return,  and  until 
a  good  chart  ia  audm  of  tba  iuctuatwg 
mouths  of  this  river,  a  passage  must  alwqra 
be  uncertain. 

Col.  Fbttinger  was,  by  lale  aoeomita, 
sufficing  from  indispoiitioo,  and  bad  de- 
termined oo  proctediog  to  Bombay* — 
j4gra  UkhhOTj Dec.^e. 


AGKICULTUaaL  CArABlLRUS  HT  intHUkm 


A  letter  addressed  to  the  Agriculti 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  Wesrem  In- 
dia, by  Dr.  Chas.  Lush,  of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Staff,  contains  some  valuable  hinta 
on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  India. 

After  expressing  some  surpriie  at  die 
absence  of  tbe  colonisU,  and  **  Briiisfa 
skill  and  capital,*'  that  were  waiting  tbe 
alteration  of  the  Company's  charter,  to  be 
embarked  in  various  schemes  for  tbe  im- 
provement of  Indian  cultivation,  he  ob- 
serves: 

"  There  can  be  little  amelioration  in 
the  dry  land  agriculture  of  this  country  ; 
and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  that 
Httle  is  worth  tbe  attempt,  unless  in  that 
n^st  imporUnt  article,  cotton.  IMiap« 
the  cosrse  implements  of  the  Hindoo  may 
answer  better  in  the  end,  or  at  any  rate, 
until  a  general  iminovement  in  manufiK- 
ture  hks  preceded  the  change,  so  as  to  al- 
low im)»roved  tools  to  be  mended  when  oat 
of  ordei^  instead  of  becoming  only  wood 
or  old  iron,  lying  about  the  fields  after  the 
slightest  accident.  But  with  regard  to  ir- 
rigated  crops,  there  is  a  better  prospect, 
especially  for  introducing  machinery  for 
raising  and  conveying  water.  Even  tbe 
less  promising  Deccan  valleys  noay  admit 
of  a  change,  by  attention  to  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  to  the  erection  of  dams  or 
bunds,  especially  across  the  smaller  riverr, 
before  their  junction  with  larger  streams; 
securing  the  banks  by  stone- work,  pre- 
venting  the  waste  of  water,  by  contracting 
the  channels,  so  as  to  keep  them  ilovring 
throughout  the  year,  insteMl  of  being  al- 
lowed to  be  imbibed  over  an  irresularand 
extended  surface.  Another  word  oo  tbe 
banks  of  the  Deccan  rivers.  Of  all  those 
paru  not  given  up  to  cultivation,  a  portion 
should  in  every  village  be  set  apart  and 
inclosed,  for  the  growth  and  protection  of 
Babool  timber. 

<*  An  economical  metlwd  of  raiiiog  wa. 
ter,  by  machinery,  is  tbe  very  first  thing  re- 
quired towards  advancing  cultivation  in 
the  Deccan.  The  machinery  must  be  sim- 
ple, easily  made,  and  repaired ;  the  sup- 
ply of  water  constant,  with  but  little  sid 
ftt>m  cattle  or  manual  labour.  Every  at- 
tempt should  be  encouraged  ;  and  he  whose 
endeavours  should  be  completely  success- 
ful, would  deserve  no  mean  reward.  In 
this  country  (the  Deccan  plains)  of  high 
wages  and  expensive  fodder,  we  have  little 
chance  of  participating  in  any  rxtensioo  of 
the  growth  of  sugar,  silk,  &c.  uokes  we 
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can  turn  to  account,  at  a  cheaper  rata  than 
at  proieiit,  tha  OTarflowings  of  the  upland 
rivars. 

**  Now,  setting  aaide  what  may  be  done 
in  the  inHmor  of  a  country  like  the  Dec- 
can,  let  ua  proceed  to  consider  in  what 
asaaoer  superabundance  of  cheap  labour, 
especially  that  of  the  wandering  gangs  of 
well  and  tank-diggers,  may  be  made  avail- 
abtofor  the  permaiutU  imprwemerU  6k  a 
tract  of  mountainous  country,  where  tha 
raioa  are  moat  abundani— the  edges  of  the 
taU»-landa  towards  the  sea,  usually  called 
the  tops  of  the  ghauts. 

^  No  one  can  have  visited  our  mountain 
districts  without  being  struck  by  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  runs  down  the  sides  of 
hiUs,  forming  many  unwholesome  swamps 
in  the  villages  below.  Few  of  these  tor- 
reals  are  taken  advantage  of.  Yet  we  here 
and  there  see  terraces  cut  and  embanked 
in  squares  for  second  or  irrigated  rice^rops, 
while  quantities  of  spare  water  flow  beyond 
into  the  river,  nullah  or  swamp,  below,  as 
the  case  may  be,  even  during  the  hottest 
seaaon.  A  want  of  capital — want  of  de- 
mand (or  the  produce  of  irrigated  land  in 
sach  sitaationa— want  of  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise among  tha  natives— their  unwiK 
liagncsa  to  quit  the  busier  haunts  of  men, 
are  cauaes,  which  severally  concur  to  pre- 
vent theee  natural  resources  from  being 
taraed  to  account. 

«<  If  we  can  make  our  hills  productive 
of  something  exportable,  as  well  as  new 
descriptions  of  food,  a  new  population  may 
he  supported  having  new  wants  which  will 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  state;  while  the  grea- 
ter partoftbecultivation, being  independent 
of  precarious  monsoons,  an  additional  re* 
source  may  be  found  against  those  famines, 
to  which  the  interior  hill-oountry  is  so  fre- 
quently subject,  from  deficiency  of  rain* 
To  compass  these  objects,  I  propose  to  in- 
troduce, upon  all  favourable  spots,  a  system 
of  Urract^OftUhation. 

**  I  believe  the  range  of  western  ghauts, 
the  hills  of  the  Conkan  and  Southern  Ma- 
ratha  country,  to  be  extremely  well  adapt- 
ed for  terracing.  The  preference  would 
be  given  to  the  Laterite  formation.  Wher- 
ever  that  extends,  of  course  there  is  room 
lor  the  roou  of  trees  of  any  sise.  It  is  so 
easily  worked,  that  wells  are  dug  without 
blasting.  The  terrace-system  is  in  opera- 
tion in  parts  of  Italy,  especially  for  vine- 
yards, where  the  vines  are  supported  by 
mulberry-trees. 

'<  The  command  of  water  flowing  over 
terraces  would  enable  tlie  cultivator,  be- 
aklea  the  ubual  crops  of  the  low  land,  sugar- 
oaoe,  rice— perhaps  indigo  and  mulberries 
— to  cover  bis  bills  with  plantations,  which 
would  form  a  succession  of  products,  gra- 
dually increasiog  in  value  from  the  interval 
of  two  years  to  that  of  a  century.  I  need 
aearoaly  urge  the  iasportance  o(  planting 
and  preserving  the  best  kind  of  timber, 
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considering  that  the  provinces  of  this  pre- 
sidency are  not  only  destitute  of  coal,  but 
poasess  comparatively  few  foreste  of  im- 
portance; yet  there  is  plenty  of  jungle 
land  convertible  into  good  forests  under 
proper  management.  Now,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  the  Government  of  India» 
under  existing  circumstances,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make  direct  sacrifices  of  revenue 
for  the  distant  prospect  of  felling  timber, 
yet  to  be  planted.  A  strict  conservatioa 
of  woods  and  forests  now  existing,  might 
be  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  lead  to 
an  inconvenient  monopoly.  And  yet,  un- 
lesa  something  is  done  in  the  way  of  plant-> 
iiig,  a  few  generations  will  see  the  country 
bare  of  shelter,  and  no  fuel  remaining,  ex. 
cepting  that  staple  commodity  of  the  Dec- 
can  plain,  cow-dung.  Planting  timber  to 
a  proprietor  of  a  hill  farm,  with  secure  pos- 
session, would  be  an  afiair  extremely  easy 
to  arrange  with  the  Government.  The 
planter  might  confine  himself  to  three  im- 
porunt  species;  the  teak,  the  jack,  and 
the  sandal-wood.  The  two  former  need 
no  comment.  The  benefit  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  jack -fruit,  in  times  of  scarcity  of 
grain,  is  obvious.  With  regard  to  sandal- 
wood, which  is  so  valoable  as  an  export 
to  China,  &c.,  it  is  time  that  public  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  its  gradual  dimi- 
nution, and  threatened  extinction,  on  this 
side  of  India.  It  forms  an  important  ar* 
tide  of  revenue,  wherever  it  is  foun^.  It 
is  easily  raised  on  red  and  sandy  soil  in  the 
up-country,  skirting  the  ghauts.  A  re- 
markable circumstance  connected  with  it 
is,  that  when  grown  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  wood,  having  scarcely  ever  the  red 
heart  or  centre  (which  constitutes  what  ia 
called  sandal-wood  in  commerce),  is  use- 
less. The  formation  of  sandal-wood  plan- 
tations on  the  highest  parts  of  the  moun* 
tain  estate,  should  be  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects  of  attention.  The  other  two  kinds  of 
timber  would  occupy  parts  of  the  terrace^ 
as  well  as  the  waste  land  below.  Tbeae 
with  coco-nut-trees  and  betle  palms,  may 
form,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  and  frame- 
work of  the  terrace  plantation,  while  the 
following  trees  and  planU  constitute  the 
mass,  alternately  or  otherwise,  as  moat 
convenient;  or,  accordingly  as  the  expo- 
sure, soil,  and  breadth  of  terrace  may  in* 
dicate. 

'*  Coffke  will  be  found  to  succeed  in  a 
red  soil.  With  a  little  shelter  from  the 
sun,  and  severe  winds,  it  will  give  but  liu 
tie  trouble  and  a  fair  share  of  profit,  while 
it  will  associate  very  well  with  otiier  trees. 

**  Vines  will  prove  profitable  where 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  water  dur- 
ing  the  cold  season.  Grapes  are  in  great 
demand  throughout  India,  and  as  they  will 
keep  sound  to  a  great  distance,  are  a  pretty 
sure  speculation. 

**  Mulberrie*. — If  these  will,  under  any 
circumstances,  rapay  the  growth  as  stan- 
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(Urd  trees,  it  will  be  prohnbly  in  the  fomri 
of  pollards,  placed,  as  in  many  parts  of 
Italy,  as  props  for  vines.  Wherever  the 
leaves  can  be  employed  oi\  the  spot,  as  food 
for  the  silk-wonn,  ihe  white  mull)erry 
must  be  more  profitable  than  the  useless 
Erythrina,  and  other  quick  growing  spongy 
wooded  trees,  in  common  use  in  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Deccan.  This  manner  of 
growing  mulberry.leaves  can,  however,  be 
only  considered  as  auxiliary  to  the  more 
abundant  crops  obtained  from  small  plants 
grown  in  fields,  frequently  cut  down  and 
renewed.  Tlie  latter,  i.  e,  the  Bengal  sys. 
tem,  is  more  in  conformity  to  the  quick 
succession  of  tlie  worms,  as  you  have  the 
crops,  as  it  were,  on  demand.  If  the 
worms  become  scanty  at  intervals,  you 
may  cease  to  water,  and  give  a  rest.  Be. 
sides,  it  will  be  found  that,  even  in  such 
moist  climates  as  the  Wynaad  (to  say  no- 
thing of  the  Deccan),  mulberry-trees  of 
four  or  five  years  old,  without  cutting  or 
irrigation,  are  very  deficient  in  leaves— 
they  run  to  fruit.  The  tops  of  bills  being 
considered  most  favourable  to  tlie  health  of 
the  silk'Worm,  and  to  the  fineness  or  qua- 
lity of  the  silk,  this  commodity  may  be 
fairly  set  down  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
productions  of  a  mountain  farm. 

'*  Cardamons,  black -pepper,  and  the 
betle  vine,  or  pepper,  are  all  grown  in 
similar  situations  to  the  above,  and  present 
a  choice  to  tlie  cultivator.  The  two  latter 
(the  black.pepper  especially),  by  climbing 
over  timber. trees,  scarcely  occupy  extra 
apace. 

*'  The  Cassia-bark  tree  and  Malabar 
cinnamon,  though  inferior  to  Ceylon  cin. 
namon,  are  articles  of  trade  not  to  be  des- 
pised, lliey  are  wild  in  some  of  our  jun- 
gles, and  when  cultivated  may  turn  toac-- 
count :  as  is  actually  the  case  in  Malabar. 
These,  with  the  growth  and  preparation  of 
various  dying  drugs  for  exportation,  col- 
lecting the  skins  and  horns  of  wild  ani- 
mals, are  among  tlie  minor  resources  which 
may  be  brought  into  play. 

**  Pernambuco  or  Kidney  Cotton.— This 
cotton,  unlike  most  others  of  long  staple, 
preserves  its  length  of  fibre  in  this  country. 
It  is  already  naturalized,  but  notgrown  for 
a  crop,  the  ordinary  cotton-soil  and  mode 
of  cultivation  not  being  adapted  to  it.  I 
have  found  it  a  total  failure  on  the  same 
land  where  other  perennials  succeeded. 
Seeing  it  grow  spontaneously  in  red  soil, 
in  high  situations,  without  watering,  and 
propagate  itself  in  neglected  gardens,  I 
confidently  anticipate  a  favourable  result 
from  a  trial  in  newly. cleared  land  about 
the  ghauts.  This  cotton  is  in  great  de- 
mnnd  in  England,  while  some  other  long, 
fibred  kinds,  as  the  Bourbon,  are  declin- 
ing. Added  to  this,  it  appears  that  the 
supply  from  Brazils  is  decreasing.  Thus  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

**  Oranges  and  limes  are  almost   the 
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only  remaining  kinds  of  froit  Chat  secure 
good  returns  to  the  grower,  at  the8«m«tniie 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  sicuatioos  in 
question.  As  it  is  only  ray  purpose  to 
shew  what  is  likely  to  be  of  exchangeable 
value,  I  may  be  excused  giving  the  long 
catalogue  of  fruits  that  may  be  grown,  and 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  all  other  hor. 
ticultural  produce,  and  of  the  many  kinds 
of  vegetables  that  especially  "  rejoice,"  (as 
the  old  English  writers  on  gardening 
would  say)  on  the  tops  of  hills.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  irrigation  between  the 
trees  of  the  watered  portion  of  the  terraces 
will  aflTord  space  for  cold  and  hot  weather 
crops,  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables, — Asiatic 
and  European,  Guinea  grass,  lucerne 
for  fodder,  maize,  or  Indian  com,  &c. 
Some  resource  against  the  famines  of  the 
interior  may  be  found  In  the  preparation 
of  Arrow-root,  as  it  Is  comnoonly  called, 
that  Is  to  say  the  fecula,  or  starch,  of  the 
roots  of  all  those  species  of  Curcuma  and 
other  Scitamineous  plants,  which  do  not 
contain  too  much  aromatic  or  other  foreign 
principles.  Tliese  grow  wild  in  ioexbaus- 
tible  abundance  in  most  mountainoiK  jan- 
gles. The  cultivation  of  the  real  West- 
Indian  arrow-root  recently  introduced  here, 
vi&  Bengal,  may  assist.  But  above  all, 
the  (^assada,  or  Tapioca  plant  ( Jatropba 
manihoot)  should  be  recommended.  Al- 
though naturalized  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
brought  it  from  Brazil  or  Mosambique, 
it  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  natives  as 
an  article  of  food  in  our  provinces ;  never- 
theless, it  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
the  pepper-gandens  of  Malabar.  Its  great 
productiveness  is  too  well  known  every 
where  (excepting  in  India)  to  require  any 
comment. 

*<  Now,  however  hastily  and  imperfect- 
ly the  above  details  are  drawn  up,  I  trust 
I  have  made  out  a  jrnmA  fade  case,  and 
have  shown  the  possibility  of  rendering  a 
a  tract  of  cultivated  mountain,  a  valuable 
property  both  in  present  possession,  and 
future  prospect.*' 


The  legislative  council  sssembled  on  the 
14th  December,  when  the  right  bon.  the 
governor  delivered  the  session  address,  in 
which  be  suted  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Boyd, 
who  had  been  nominated  senior  un-ofBcial 
member  of  council,  had  declined  to  accept 
the  appointment.  His  excellency  then 
stated  the  subjecU  of  certain  ordinances 
which  he  was  about  to  propose,  and  which 
were  laid  upon  the  table.  He  observed, 
in  conclusion,  '*  that  the  doora  of  the 
council  room  are  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic; a  general  report  of  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  within  these  walls 
has  Iiitherto  been  given  to  the  public,  and 
will  continue  to  be  given :    The  public. 
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therefore,  both  here  and  in  England,  will 
poswn  the  metns  of  conclusively  judging 
for  tben»elves  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
our  legislative  duties  are  executed.** 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  ordinances 
then  took  place  between  the  governor,  the 
chief  justice,  Sir  John  Wilson  and  the 
auditor  general,  which  is  reported  in  the 
Government  Gazette. 


LAW. 

Court  of  Judicatwre^  Nov,  28.— Count 
von  Ranzow  (late  resident  at  Rhio),  his 
son,  and  servant,  were  indicted  for,  and 
convicted  of,  stabbing,  cutting,  and 
wounding  with  intent  to  murder,  Mr. 
De  Wind,  a  magistrate.  Sentence  of 
death  Mras  recorded,  but  was  commuted 
to  imprisonment  in  the  gaol  of  Malacca, 
the  first  for  a  year,  the  second  for  six 
months,  and  the  last  for  three  months. 

A  letter  from  Malacca  states :  **  On 
our  arrival  here,  we  found  every  one  full 
of  the  poor  old  count's  trial.  Most  peo- 
ple here  think  he  has  got  off  cheaply, 
and,  if  all  reports  are  true,  many  there 
are  who  would  not  have  objected  to  his 
being  banged.  For  myself,  I  think  his 
punishment  not  too  severe ;  but  I  think 
he  ought  not  to  have  been  indicted  for 
tmtrder  at  all,  but  only  for  a  violent  as- 
sault *"  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,'  &c.  as 
the  law  phrase  goes*,  as  far  as  human 
reason  can  guide  people  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  it  appears  altogether  absurd 
to  fancy  that  any  man  would  go  out  with 
such  an  '  intent '  on  a  road,  nearly  as  pub- 
lic as  your  Campong  Glam  road.  The 
focts,  from  all  I  can  learn,  where  every 
one  appears  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Count  Von  Ranzow,  are,  that  the'assault 
committed  on  him  in  Rappa  and  Co.'s 
shop,  when  he  was  entirely  alone,  and 
without  a  single  witness,  rankled  strongly 
in  his  mind,  and  he  most  unjustly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  a  right  to 
retaliate  in  the  same  way,  and  went  out 
with  the  intention  of  giving  De  Wind  a 
sound  thrashing,  where  he  tfiouglit  there 
would  be  no  witnesses,  without  reflecting 
that  a  big  Caffre*s  blows  might  be  dan- 
gerous. 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  appears  to  me 
strange,  that  Mr.  De  Wind,  who  com- 
mitted certainly  a  breach  of  the  peace  in 
attacking  Von  Ranzow,  should  be  con- 
tmued  a  magistrate.  ** 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Bankok,  dated 
16th  November :  *'  The  Siamese  govern- 
ment do  not  exactly  know,  at  present, 
what  course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  Co- 


chui  China.  They  are  evidently  afraid 
of  the  Cochin  Clunese ;  but  the  ambi- 
tions ruler  of  Siarn  cannot  bear  the  idea 
of  sitting  down  quietly  under  his  late  de- 
feats. He  is  perfectly  aware  they  have 
hitherto  had  the  worst  of  it,  but  will  by 
no  means  acknowledge  it.  The  Siamese, 
in  fact,  in  all  cases,  invariably  claim  a 
victory ;  and  the  king  pretends  to  fancy 
his  forces  are  able  to  conquer  the  world. 
The  army,  however,  if  it  deserves  the 
name,  is  the  most  wretched  imaginable. 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  half-a-dozen  of 
his  ragged  recruit^  would  put  to  flight  a 
thousand  of  them.  The  great  body  of 
the  able-bodied  men  in  the  country  are 
priests,  and  if  they  were  let  loose  upon 
the  Cochin  Chinese,  each  with  a  stick  in 
his  hand,  they  would  produce  more  effect 
than  the  present  invulnerable  army. 
Bankok  alone  contains  15,000  priests, 
and  the  old  city  called  Juthia,  8,000,  be- 
sides the  out-posts  and  villages,  which 
contain  17,000,  making  in  all  40,000  yel- 
low-robed, lazy,  able-bodied  priests,  or 
talapoins.  Among  them,  it  is  true,  there 
are  some  old  men,  but  they  are  compara- 
tively few. 

**  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
Siamese  would  decide  on  either  making 
war  or  peace :  as  it  is,  the  country  is  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  govern- 
ment  appear  to  have  no  definite  object  in 
view.  1  asked  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  other  day,  if  they  had  any  just 
grounds  for  going  to  war ;  and,  from  the 
surprise  he  evinced,  it  was  evident  he 
had  not  of  late  given  the  subject  much 
consideration.  After  chewing  his  betel, 
and  reflecting  for  some  time,  he  replied : 
'  O  yes !  we  have  abundant  cause.  The 
governor  of  Sigon  had  dared  to  open  a 
letter  from  the  king  of  Siam  to  the  king 
of  Cochin  China,  and  had  taken  the  li- 
berty to  introduce  an  alteration  that  made 
the  former  style  the  latter  Empepor, 
which  in  itself  was  a  sufficient  cause.* 
He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  misun- 
derstanding regarding  Cambodia,  which 
he  adduced  as  another  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  making  war  on  the  Co- 
chin Chinese.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
this  war  has  been  purposely  got  up,  to 
keep  the  public  mind  excited,  and  not  to 
allow  the  people  time  to  reflect  on  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  they  are  re- 
duced  by  the  measures  of  government. 
The  country  is  heavily  oppressed  by  a 
system  of  grinding  taxation,  for  no  other 
purpose,  apparently,  than  to  raise  money 
for  the  king  to  squander  away  in  the 
building  of  enormous  and  expensive  pa- 
godas ;  in  which  he  is  profusely  liberal, 
but  in  every  other  respect  penurious  iu 
the  extreme. 

'*  Some  alteration  oug^t  to  be  made  in 
the  treaty  of  commerce  at  present  exist- 
ing between  the   East- India  Company 
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and  his  Siamese  majesty.  If  a  British 
vessel  comes  here  to  trade,  and  is  onlj 
able  to  sell  a  few  paokagea  of  goods,  she 
is  subjected  to  the  same  heavy  measure- 
ment-duties of  1 700  ticals  (about  1000  Sp. 
dollars)  per  fathom,  as  if  the  whole  caiigo 
had  been  sold,  and  a  full  and  complete 
one  taken  in  return,  which  is  manifestly 
unjust.  The  duty  ought  to  be  arranged 
to  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  two  of  which 
have  recently  occurred.  The  treaty  ope- 
rates very  injuriously  in  other  repects^ 
which  I  shall  point  out  to  you  on  a  fu- 
ture occasion.  The  Chinese  pay  a  mea- 
surement, import,  or  export  du^,  saving 
a  duty  on  the  produce  in  the  interior^ 
which  we  also  pay,  besides  the  above  mea- 
surement-duty. Considering  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Siamese  by  the 
British,  particularly  during  the  Burmese 
war,  and  in  the  late  afbir  with  Quedah, 
we  have  every  right  to  expect,  and  in- 
deed to  insist  on,  being  permitted  to 
trade  here  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fii- 
voured  nation.  An  ambassador  coming 
here  ought  to  have  a  moderate  naval 
force,  and  he  would  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  concluding  such  a  treaty  as  is  re- 
quirod.*' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

D^fusion  of  Knowledge  in  China.  — The 
first  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  in  China  contains 
the  following  details : 

**  Those,  if  such  there  were,  who  ex- 
pected that  '  treatises  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, on  such  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge as  are  suited  to  the  present  con- 
dition  of  the  people  of  this  empire,'  could 
in  a  few  months  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished, will  not  find  their  expectations 
realized;  nor  will  they,  we  trust,  after 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  see  cause  to  regret  the  formation  of 
this  society,  or  to  complain  either  of  the 
measures  which  it  has  adopted  or  of  the 
incipient  labours  which  it  has  performed. 

''  Tour  committee  have  felt  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  society  must  depend 
very  much  on  the  measures  which  it 
adopts,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  car- 
ries them  into  effect.  Every  plan  should 
be  well  matured ;  and  every  publication 
prepared  in  the  best  style.  As  yet,  the 
committee  have  not  sent  forth  to  the 
Chinese  a  single  publication  ;  but,  having 
surveyed  tlie  ground  before  them,  they 
see  occasion  for  a  great  variety,  and  very 
arduous  labours;  and  they  cherish  the 
hope  that  the  time  may  nut  be  very  dis- 
tant when,  encouraged  and  countenanced 
by  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  of  this 
country,  the  society  will  be  enabled  to 


send  forth  its  standard  and  periodicsl 
publications  freely  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  to  all  who 
speak  the  same  language  in  the  surround- 
ing countries. 

"  Considering  tliat  much  of  what  the  sa* 
ciety  will  have  to  communicate  to  the 
Chinese  wiU  be  new  to  them,  requiriag 
many  new  names  in  geography,  history, 
and  science,  your  committee  eariy  took 
measures  for  preparing  a  Chinese  nomen- 
clature,  which  shall  conform  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  court  (or  mandarin  )dta. 
lect,  but  embrace,  as  fiar  as  possible,  names 
that  are  already  in  use.  Considerable 
advances  have  been  made  in  this  work, 
and  the  characters  for  expressing  a  large 
number  of  names  of  persons,  phu»8,  &c. 
have  been  selected.  Years,  however, 
will  be  needed  to  carry  this  work  to  that 
state  of  perfection  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  require.  It  can  only  be  per- 
fected as  the  terms  are  from  time  to 
time  needed  for  use.  In  a  descriptioo  of 
a  steam-engine,  for  instance,  or  of  the 
manipulations  of  a  laboratory,  in  order  to 
convey  fiill  information  of  the  necessary 
i^>paratus  and  modes  of  operation,  many 
new  terms  will  be  required.  Your  com- 
mittee have  not  contemplated  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work ;  but  they  are  desir- 
ous that  a  standitfd  should  be  fixed,  to 
which  all  their  works  may  conform. 
The  advantages  of  this  will  be  obvious  to 
every  one.  Terms,  such  as  Hwemg*tmatom 
hwdt  *  red-haired  flower- fiaged  devils," 
now  commonly  used  for  the  English; 
Hwa-ke-kweiy  *  Flower-flaged  devils,*  for 
the  Americans;  Keemg^koo-kwei,  *  old 
story-telling  devils,'  for  preachers  of  the 
gospel ;  and  all  similar  epithets,  as  they 
are  calculated  to  create  and  perpetuate 
bad  feelings,  will  be  discountenanced. 
Nor,  when  speaking  of  the  Chinese^  or  of 
aught  that  belongs  to  them,  will  any  bat 
the  most  correct  and  respectful  language 
be  employed.  Let  there  be  given  in  tfab, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  honour  to  whom  ho- 
nour is  due. 

**  Three  works  are  being  prepared  for  the 
press ;  1st,  a  general  history  of  the  work! ; 
2d,  a  universal  geography ;  and  Sd,  a  map 
of  the  worid.  These  have  been  several 
months  in  hand,  and  will  be  earned  for- 
ward, and  completed  with  all  convenient 
despatch.  They  are  designed  to  be  intro- 
ductory works,  presenting  the  great  ouU 
lines  of  what  will  remain  to  be  filled  up. 
The  history  will  be  comprised  in  three 
vols.,  the  geography  in  one.  The  map 
is  on  a  large  scale,  about  eight  feet  by  four 
feet,  presenting,  at  one  view,  all  the  kmg- 
doms  and  nations  of  the  earth.  These 
three  works  the  committee  ejq>ect  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year ;  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon  be 
followed  by  others,  in  %rhich  the  seperatt 
nations,    Enghind,    Finnoe,    &c.,     tbetr 
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history  and  present  state,  shall  be  fully 
described. 

**  In  the  abeence  of  works  already  pre* 
pared  for  the  press,  an  edition  of  the 
Gttme$e  Magaxme^  1,000  copies,  each  in 
two  vols-,  has  been  contracted  for.  These 
are  intended  for  the  Chinese  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,— ISatavia,  Singapore,  Ma- 
lacca, Peneng,  &c.  The  progress  of  this 
work  has  been  interrupted ;  it  is  expected, 
howerer,  that  it  will  be  resumed  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
has  offered  the  Magazine  to  the  society, 
in  order  that  its  publication  may  be 
continued  under  its  auspices;  and  the 
committee  have  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  undertake  the  work,  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success. 

**  ITie  expediency  of  procuring  metallic 
type,  for  printing  Chinese  books,  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  committee, 
lliey  have  heard  with  satisfaction  of  the 
efforts  of  M.  Pauthier,  Paris,  and  of  the 
Rev.  M.  Dyer,  Penang.  In  both  these 
places  the  type  is  being  prepared  by  the 
means  of  punches,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
expense ;  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  type  perfect  and  complete, — 
equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  Chinese  workmanship.*' 

TTie  late  Governor  £00.— Loo,  governor 
of  the  two  Kwang,  minister  of  state, 
guardian  of  the  prince,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  died 
this  morning  (Sept.  ^4th),  at  one  o*clock« 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
constipation.  Dr.  Fan-laou-luh,  a  native 
of  Keang-se,  and  long  resident  in  Canton, 
wished  to  give  the  governor  rhubarb,  to 
allay  the  internal  inflammation ;  but  he 
replied,  that  an  old  man  could  not  bear 
the  operation  of  such  a  strong  medicine, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  to  take  rhubarb. 
He  afterwards  ate  some  ginaeng^  to 
strengthen  hjm,  which  aggravated  his 
complaint,  and  rendered  useless  all  at- 
tempts to  save  him.  He  has  left  three 
sons,  the  youngest  is  in  his  own  office  ; 
a  widow  and  three  concubines;  No.  Sis 
said  to  be  young  and  beautiful. 

Governor  Loo  was  a  native  of  Shan- 
tung, the  native  province  of  Confucius- 
He  was  formerly  the  foo-ynen  of  this  pro- 
vince ;  afterwards  the  governor  of  the 
two  Hoo  province,  Hoo-pih  and  Hoo- 
nan;  and  then  was  promotc^l  to  the  gover- 
norship of  the  two  Kwang.  On  Sunday 
last,  his  YinUihf  '  secret  narrow  bouse,* 
in  which  be  is  to  dwell,  was  burnt  in  his 
o^e.  These  Ytn-iaih  are  made  of 
paper  and  bamboo. — Canton  Reg. 

The  Canton  papers  of  12th  of  January 
mention  that  great  commotion  had  been 
caused  amongst  the  Chinese  authorities, 
by  the  Jardinc  steamer  having  effected  a 
passage  to  Macao,  uotwithstanding  the 
firing  of  the  ports  on  both  sides  of  the 
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river.  It  appears  that  the  nitrchaats  arc 
particulariy  desirous  of  eflSeecing  a  stean 
passage  to  Macao,  but  the  local  arrange- 
ments of  the  Chinese  strictly  prohibit  it. 
Another  attempt  was  to  be  made,  although 
a  decree  had  appeared,  desiring  the  gover- 
nor of  the  fiogue,  if  the  '*  foreigners* 
smoke-ship  arrives,  to  open  and  attack 
her  hull  with  a  thundering  fire,  and  those 
who  succeed  in  knocking  her  to  pieces 
shall  certainly  be  promoted.**  If  the 
orders  are  disobeyed,  and  she  enters,  the 
least  guilty  shall  be  reported  to  the  em- 
peror, degraded  from  office,  and  wear  the 
wooden  collar ;  the  most  guilty  shall  be 
punished  according  to  military  law,— 
namely,  exiled  to  the  frontiers  as  slaves  to 
the  army.  The  Hong  merchants  had 
also  requested  that  all  boats  and  their 
crews  which  came  up  to  Canton  should 
return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Whampoa, 
to  prevent  disturbances  and  quarrelling 
with  the  natives.  This  was  considered  a 
very  prudent  suggestion,  as  a  disturbance 
might  lead  to  serious  consequences,  there 
being  at  that  moment  no  foreign  commer- 
cial officer,  excepting  the  French  and 
Dutch  consuls,  to  protect  the  trade. 

A  writer  in  the  Singapore  Free  Press, 
who  has  visited  this  island  frequently,  and 
had  considerable  traffic  with  the  natives, 
gives  the  following  account  of  them  : 

*'  Attempts  have  been  made  to  initiate 
the  natives  into  the  mystery  of  several 
mechanic  arts.  There  are  many  passable 
carpenters  among  them,  as  the  new  church 
at  Papata  Bay,  built  entirely  by  them, 
will  testily.  A  person  was  sent  out  from 
the  society,  with  machinery,  on  purpose 
to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton,  tlte  spontaneous  growth 
of  which  afforded  every  fiicility.  Some 
few  did  learn,  and  could  make  very  good 
cloth,  all  things  considered  ;  but,  naturally 
of  an  indolent  disposition,  they  must  be 
paid  for  learning,  and,  seeing  no  possible 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  making 
cloth,  when  they  could  procure  it  from  the 
shipping  at  much  less  trouble,  the  project 
was  and  has  been  long  abandoned.  Many 
are  owners  of  sugar  plantations,  and  manu- 
facture a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar, 
whH!h  they  dispose  of  to  shipping  that 
visit  them.  It  is  not  long  since  a  Spa- 
nish  gentleman  came  there  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing a  plantation,  and  cultivating  sugar- 
cane. His  intention  having  been  made 
known  to  '  government '  (at  the  head  of 
which  stand  the  missionaries,  who  have 
sugar-plantations  of  their  own),  he  was 
ordered  to  depart  as  he  came,  and  not 
land  on  the  island.  But  the  vessel  being 
bound  to  a  distant  nort,  permission  was 
granted  him  to  land,  provided  he  agreed 
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to  leave  in  the  first  vessel  bound  to  the 
Spanish  Main  or  Sydney.  He  did  so,  and 
left  about  four  weeks  after.  The  natives 
have  an  inveteraqr  against  the  whites, 
which  proceeds  from  nothing  but  envy  and 
a  love  of  gain.  Formerly,  they  encouraged 
the  whites  to  reside  among  them,  '  but 
the  times  are  greatly  altered  now;*  no 
white  man  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
island  without  permission  from  the  queen, 
and  no  one  allowed  to  marry  a  native 
woman.  This  island,  with  the  best  of 
harbours,  might  be  inade  a  fine  place ; 
but,  if  it  continue  for  any  length  of  time  as 
it  now  is,  it  is  probable  their  wish  will, 
ere  long,  be  gratified,  in  having  the  island 
to  themselves— many  of  the  whites  hav- 
ing left  since  their  *  new  laws*  have  been 
in  force,  and  those  that  4%main  will  con- 
tinue but  a  short  time  longer.  When  I 
last  left  the  island,  two  gentlemen  of  the 
Friends*  Society  were  there,  on  a  visit. 
They  came  in  a  small  vessel,  chartered  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  and  left  England 
as  agents  on  behalf  of  their  society,  with 
orders  to  visit  the  different  mission-sta- 
tions in  the  South-Sea  Islands,  to  examine 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  missions,  and 
report  if  such  were  worthy  the  support  of 
their  society.  How  these  gentlemen  may 
succeed,  and  what  may  be  their  opinions 
concerning  the  object  of  their  voyage,  will 
before  long  be  made  public ;  their  inten- 
tion being  to  publish  the  journal  of  their 
voyage  when  completed.  One  anecdote 
I  cannot  forbear  relating.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  informed  me  that  one  day  a 
party  of  natives  came  on  board  of  his  ves- 
sel, and  inquired  if  he  had  blunderbusses 
for  sale.  '  I  was  much  shocked,*  said  he, 
*  for  I  thought  they  were  peaceful  people, 
and  of  course  had  no  call  for  such  wea* 
pons.*'* 

<ffaiie  of  eSooH  ?l|oiie. 

The  Cape  papers  of  February  state  that 


the  expedition  under  Dr.  Smith,  for  ex- 
ploring central  Africa,  had  returned,  and  m 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  bad 
been  summoned  to  hear  the  report  It 
was  considered  so  successful,  that  a  propo- 
sition  was  made  to  the  meeting,  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  *'  that  this  association 
should  not  dissolve,  but  continue  to  exist 
as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  its  original  object  '* 

The  governor  had  addressed  m  dreolar 
to  the  different  civil  commissioners  of  the 
colony,  with  a  view  of  apportioning  cer- 
tain  parts  of  the  country  to  the  Hottentot 
families. 


Hernia. 

Constantinople^  April  17. — Despatches 
from  the  Turkish  ambassador,  Essad 
Effendi,  have  been  received,  in  nineteen 
days  from  Persia.  The  Shah  has  resoWed 
to  reduce  Herat  and  Khiva,  and  30,000 
Persians  were  advancing  against  Khoni- 
san.  Tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  whole 
empire;  the  influence  of  the  Russians  was 
very  great.  The  Shah,  in  order  to  give 
a  proof  of  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
had  suddenly  thrown  open  the  gates  of  bis 
harem,  and  given  their  liberty  to  all  the 
females  it  contained.  The  great  men  of 
the  empire  followed  the  example,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Tehran  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve their  eyes  when  they  saw  the  gates 
of  the  palace  opened,  for  the  first  time,  for 
the  unhappy  victims.  This  news  causes 
an  extraordinary  sensation  here ;  it  was 
believed  in  Pera  that  the  Sultan  would 
follow  the  example. — Hamburgh  Paf*er. 

Mr.  Ellis  arrived  at  Tehran  about  the 
middle  of  October.  He  was  received  with 
great  kindness  by  the  Shah,  who  was 
prodigal  of  his  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
the  King  of  England,  for  the  assistance 
rendered  him  by  the  British  government 
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An  overland  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived, with  advices  from  Calcutta  to  the 
4th,  and  Bombay  to  the  18th,  of  March, 
which  announce  the  arrival  out  of  Lord 
Auckland,  the  new  Governor-general.  No 
other  intelligence  of  any  importance  has 
transpired. 

The  Malta  Gazette  quotes  letters  from 
the  Euphrates  expedition,  dated  the  20th 
of  March,  mentioning  that  the  two 
steamers,  after  considerable  difltculty,  had 
at  last  got  afloat,  manned  and  equipped, 


without  loss  or  injury  to  the  machinery. 
The  larger  one,  the  Euphrates,  bad  made 
a  trip,  up  a  rapid,  to  Bir,  and  there  saluted 
the  Grand  Sultan*s  authority  with  21 
guns,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  native 
population.  The  Tigris  was  detained  for 
some  stores  lately  carried  to  Syria  by  His 
Majesty's  sloop  Cotumbiney  but  it  was 
expected  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  Col. 
Chesney,  with  both  the  steamers,  woukl 
commence  his  course  down  the  tiver. 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  &c, 

tUDOEE  AMEENS.    MOONSIFFS,  &C. — TRA- 
DING SPECULATIONS. 

Fort  WiUiam,  Judicial  and  Revenue 
Departmait,  Dec.  29,  1835.— The  prin- 
cipal sudder  ameens,  sudder  ameens,  and 
mooosiffii,  and  the  Mahomedan  and 
Hindoo  law  officers  of  the  zillah  and  city 
courts,  and  of  the  sudder  Dewanny  Adaw- 
lut  under  this  Presidency,  are  hereby 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  dismissal  from 
office,  from  being  engaged  in  any  trading 
speculations. 

If  any  principal  sudder  ameen,  or  other 
of  the  officers  above-mentioned,  shall  be 
now  engaged  in  trading  speculations,  or 
any  such  speculations  shall  devolve  on 
him  by  inheritance,  it  shall  be  incumbent 
on  him,  within  one  month,  to  make  known 
the  circumstance  to  the  zillah  or  city 
judge,  or  to  the  register  of  the  court  of 
sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut;  and  to  ter- 
minate his  connexion  with  such  transac- 
tions at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
Should  he  be  unable  to  do  so  withm  one 
year,  he  shall  either  resign  his  situation, 
or  submit  a  report  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  to  the  judge  or  register,  who  will 
forward  it  to  the  Government  or  Court 
of  Suddjer  Dewanny  Adawlut,  as  the  con- 
firmation  of  the  officer  may  be  vested  in 
one  or  other  of  these  authorities;  with 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allowing  the  officer  a  further  period  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  his  transactions  to 
a  close.  If  any  of  the  officers,  above- 
mentioned,  shall  fail  to  conform  to  the 
above  rule,  the  same  penalty  shall  attach 
to  him,  as  if  he  had  engaged  in  trade 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  this 
order. 

Candidates  for  any  of  the  offices  above- 
mentioned  shall  certify  in  theur  applica- 
tions that  they  are  not  engaged  in  any 
trading  speculations ;  and  in  the  event  of 
their  being  appointed,  and  of  its  being 
subsequently  discovered  that  they  were 
so  en^iged  at  the  time  of  making  their 
application,  they  shall  be  liable  to  be 
dismissed  from  office. 

CONDUCT  OF  LIEUT    T.  BELL. 

Head- Quarters,  Calcutta,  Jan.  6,  1836. 
— 1.  Lieut.  Interp.  and  Qu.  Master  T. 
Bell,  of  the  2d  N.  1.,  fancying  that  the 
adjutant  of  that  regt.  had  improperly 
interfered  with  some  of  the  details  of  the 
quarter  master's  business,  made  an  appeal 
against  what  he  supj)08ed  to  be  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  adjutant,  to  Lieut  CoL 
D.  Dowie,  commandiiv^  tlie  rcKiment. 
^.siat  J  mm.  N  .S.  Vol..  -JO  No.  78. 


2.  The  consequent  line  of  conduct, 
adopted  by  Lieut.  Col-  Dowie,  led  to  a 
correspondenee  between  him  and  Lieut. 
Bell ;  and  as  the  Lieut,  deemed  that 
Lieut.  Col.  Dowie,  in  this  correspondence, 
had  not  done  him,  or  his  office  of  quarter 
master,  due  justice,  be  desired  to  appeal 
from  his  commanding  officer's  decision, 
and  to  submit  the  affiiir  to  the  superior 
judgment  of  Brigadier  General  Smith, 
commanding  the  Saugor  division. 

3.  Brigadier  General  Smith,  having 
considered  the  case,  ordered  a  severe  and 
well-merited  censure  to  be  admssed  to 
Lieut.  Bell  for  his  conduct,  and  fbr  the 
insubordinate  and  highly  disrespectful 
style  of  a  letter,  which  the  Lieut,  had 
addressed  to  his  commanding  officer. 

4u  Lieut.  Bell  has  thought  proper  to 
appeal  from  this  decision  of  Brigadier 
General  Smith  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

5.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  having 
looked  carefully  at  the  case,  and  deeming 
that  Lieut.  Bell  was  in  error  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  proceeding, 
and  concurring  entirely  in  the  view  taken 
of  the  case  by  Brigadier  General  Smith, 
and  quite  approving  the  censure  which  he 
had  expressed.  His  Excellency  called  on 
Lieut.  Bell  to  assign  his  reasons  for  his 
appeal. 

6.  In  his  reply,  the  Lieut,  has  so 
entirely  overlooked  the  relative  position 
of  himself  and  Brigadier  General  Smith  in 
the  army,  as  to  presume  to  set  up  his  (the 
Lieutenant's)  opinion,  that  the  General's 
decision  '  is  at  variance  with  existing 
regulations,'  and  that  the  General's  cen- 
sure of  him  was  as  Smjust'  as  *  unm.e- 
rited  ;*  and  he  winds  up  this  highly  dis- 
respectful and  insubordinate  series  of 
conduct,  by  putting  it  as  a  questionable 
point,  whether  the  decision  of  the  General 
was  given  from  *  an  error  of  judgment,* 
or  from  *  partiality  V 

7.  In  order  to  mark  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  strong  disapprobation  of  such  a 
total  absence  of  subordination  and  respect 
to  superiors,  he  directs  that.  Lieut.  Bell 
shall  be  dismissed  from  the  staff  situation 
of  quarter  master  and  interpreter  of  the 
2d  regiment. 

8.  If  Lieut  Col.  Dowie  has  officers  in 
the  corps  fit  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  he  will 
sendui  their  names.  If  not,  an  ofiker 
will  be  appointed  from  another  corps. 

9.  This,  and  another  case  which  has 
recentljr  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
occasion  him  to  feel  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  quarter  masters  of  regi- 
ments to  section  4  of  the  standing  orders 
of  this  army,  pages  17  and  18,  in  which 
their  duties  are  clearly  defined. 
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10.  It  would  seem,  from  the  instances 
to  which  he  alludes  in  the  last  paragraph, 
as  if  some  fancied,  that  the  quarter  mas- 
ter's  department  in  a  regiment  formed 
something  distinct,  and  differently  cir- 
cumstanced from  other  parts  of  the  corps, 
and  as  if  they  considered  themselves  in 
some  degree  independent  of  the  control 
of  tbeir  senior  officers.  They  must  learn, 
therefore,  that  their  duties  are  merely 
executive,  under  the  orders  and  control  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment, 
and  that  it  is  that  officer  who  is  the 
responsible  person  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  for  every  article  issued  by  the 
quarter  master  to  a  regiment,  and  con- 
sequently, that  every  thing  issued  must 
meet  his  entire  satisfaction  and  approval. 

11.  Lieut.  Bell  appears  also  to  have 
quite  mistaken  the  duties  of  the  adjutant 
of  a  regiment,  when  he  talks  of  his  (the 
adjutant's)  '  presuming,'  in  having  sent  to 
Lieut-  Col.  Dowie  a  turban,  which  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  recruit  of  the  2d 
regiment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  adjutant,  to  observe 
all  that  is  wrong  in  any  department  of  his 
regiment,  and  to  bring  the  same  to  the 
notice  of  his  commanding  officer  ;  and  in 
reporting  upon  the  turbans,  which  were 
in  possession  of  the  recruits  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  adjutant  did  no  more  than  was 
strictly  his  duty. 


8INGFOE8.»BR AVERY  OF  NATIVE 
SOLDIERS. 

Head-Quarters,  Calcutta^Jttn,l2, 1836. 
-«-I.  A  hostile  irruption  having  been  made 
by  a  powerful  neighbouring  chief  of  the 
Singfoes  into  our  territories  on  the  Assam 
frontier,  hostilities  have  been  for  some 
time  in  progress  against  him. 

2.  Mf^or  A.White,  commanding  the 
Assam  Light  Infantry,  has  succeeded, 
after  much  praiseworthy  exertion,  in  bring- 
ing the  chief  to  action,  and  in  capturing 
some  very  strong  stockades,  in  which  the 
said  chief  had  intrenched  himself  and 
followers,  and  in  driving  them  over  the 
frontier  o^our  states. 

3.  In  the  last  attack,  Subadar  Joynun- 
deen  Sing  Ad  two  Sepoys  of  the  Assam 
Light  Infaiitry  much  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  courage  and  devotion. 

4.  The  Commander-in-Chief  therefore 
recommended  their  conduct  to  the  notice 
of  his  Honor  the  Governor-general  in 
Council,  who  has  been  pleased  to  sanction 
the  immediate  promotion  of  Subadar 
Joynundeen  Sing  to  the  distinguished 
situation  of  Subuiar  Major  of  his  corps, 
and  the  two  sepoys  to  be  made  naicks. 

5.  The  good  conduct  of  these  brave 
soldiers  is  thus  made  known  to  the  army, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  their  reward  by 
the  Government. 
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DRESS  OF  ffTAPF  OFFICERS. 

Head'  QuarterM,  Calcutta,  Jan,  12, 1896. 
— His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
pleased  to  signify  to  those  officers  of  the 
general  staff,  who  are  required  by  the 
regulations  of  the  service  to  conform  in 
dress  with  the  same  ranks  in  His  Majesty's 
army,  that  certain  alterations  in  their 
uniform  have  been  directed  in  a  G.  O., 
dated  Horse  Guards,  Ist  of  Aug.  1834. 

A  memorandum  of  these  alterations  his 
been  fon/nmled  to  officers  commanding 
divisions  and  districts,  and  to  beads  of 
departments,  for  their  guidance,  and  for 
the  information  of  those  under  their 
orders. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  does  not 
desire  to  involve  officers  in  unnecesnry 
expense  by  a  hasty  conformity  to  the  new 
reguhitions,  but  the  sooner  perfect  uni- 
formity is  established,  the  better  for  the 
appearance  of  the  army.  He  win  name 
the  30th  of  June  as  the  last  day  for  any  of 
the  old  pattern  uniforms  being  worn  in 
Bengal,  and  30th  of  August  in  Madm 
and  Bombay. 

MOVEMENT  OF  CORFS. 

With  the  sanction  of  Government,  die 
21st  regiment  native  infantry  will  be  cu»> 
toned  at  Kumaul. 

COURTS  MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN  M.  V.  ABBOTT. 

Head  Quarter $,  Calcutta,  Dec,  29, 18S5. 
— At  a  general  court-martial  assembled  at 
Cawnpore,  on  the  4th  Dec.  18S5,  Ensign 
Montague  Vernon  Abbott,  o{  H.M.'s  Ifllh 
re^^X.  of  Foot,  was  arraigned  on  the  fol- 
lowing charge,  its.— 

Charge. — **  For  conduct  highly  unbe- 
coming an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and 
prejudicial  to  good  order  and  roiliury  dis- 
cipline, in  familiarly  associating  and  drink- 
ing with  Sergeant  William  Perrin  and  Pri- 
vate Bernard  Levy,  of  the  same  regiment, 
and  one  James  Hack,  in  the  bungmlow  of 
the  said  Ensign  M.  V.  Abbott,  on  ibe 
night  of  the  5th  and  morning  of  the  €lh 
Oct.  1835,  notwithsunding  that  be,  the 
said  Ensign  M.  V.  Abbott,  had  been  twite 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  bis  pervit- 
ing  in  such  improper  conduct.** 

Upon  which  charge  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding. — "  That  the  prisoner  is  guihy 
of  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  •  twice,*  of  which 
thoy  do  acquit  him.** 

Sentence. — «<  The  court,  having  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  as  exhibited  above,  do 
sentence  him,  Ensign  M.  V.  Abbott,  of 
H.M.*8  16th  regt.  of  Foot,  to  be  dismisaed 
from  his  Majesty*s  service." 

Recommendation.^"  The  court,  having 
awarded  a  sentence  that  they  deem  com- 
mensurate to  the  offence  that  Ibc  prisonsr 
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has  been  ftmtid  guilty  of,  mp«ct|bUy  beg 
l«ave  to  recommend  him  to  the  clemency 
i^  bis  Eic  the  Comroander'in-chief,  in 
consequence  of  the  deep  contrition  that  he 
has  expressed,  and  with  reference  to  his 
having  alleged  that  he  purchased  his  com* 
mission." 

Approved. 
(Signed)    H.  Fani,  General, 

Coromander>in-chief. 

Remarks  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  regrets  that 
be  cannot  see  any  grounds  which  could  jus- 
tify his  attending  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  court. 

Ensign  Abbot  is  U)  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  the  16th  regt.  of  Foot,  from  the 
date  of  this  communication  being  made 
l^nown  to  biro,  which  the  commanding 
officer  will  specially  report  to  the  adju- 
tant* general  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
India,  and  to  the  military  secretary  to  his 
£xc.  the  Commander-in-chief. 

CAFT.   p.    O*HAHL0M. 

Head- Quarters,  CalcuUa,  Dec,  SI,  1835. 
— At  a  general  court-martial,  re-assembled 
in  Fort  William,  on  the  27th  Oct.  1835, 
of  which  Brigadier  Penny  was  president, 
Capt.  Pringle  0*Hanlon,  of  the  1st  regt. 
L.C.,  was  arraigned  (by  order  of  his  £ic. 
the  Commander-in-chief)  on  the  following 
charge,  m't. 

Charge,—  *^  ThtX  the  said  Capt.  P. 
0*Uanlon  (being  then  under  suspension) 
was  made  officially  aware,  in  July  1835, 
of  the  publication  of  a  letter,  dated  18th 
April,  in  the  newspaper  denominated  the 
Mter%i  Obterver,  of  the  23d  April  1835, 
which  letter  was  signed  with  his  name. 
*  Fringle  O'Hanlon,*  and  purported  to 
have  been  written  by  him  to  the  editor  of 
the  said  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  the  public,  and  which  contain- 
ed  false  and  scandalous  charges  against 
Col.  Stephen  Reid,  of  the  10th  L.C.,  his 
former  commanding  officer,  and  also 
against  Capt.  John  Augustus  Scott,  of  tlie 
1st  regt.  L.C. ;  and  after  being  so  made 
officiidly  aware  of  the  said  letter,  Capt.  P. 
O'Hanlon  never  offered  any  contradiction 
to,  or  disavowal  of,  the  same,  but  allowed 
the  same  letter  to  continue  to  appear  be- 
fore the  army  and  the  public  as  written  by 
him,  Capt.  P.  O'Hanlon,  to  tlie  great  de- 
triment  of  the  said  Col.  Stephen  Reid  and 
the  said  CapL  John  Augustus  Scott;  such 
conduct  being  unbecoming  the  character  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  subversive 
of  military  discipline." 

Finding. — **  The  court,  upon  the  evi. 
dence  before  them,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
prisoner,  Capt.  P.  O'Hanlon,  of  the  1st 
regt.  L.C.  (being  then  under  suspension), 
was  made  officially  aware,  in  July  1835,  of 
the  pablication  of  a  letter,  dated  the  1 8th 
Apn),  in  tha  newspaper  denominated  the 


Meerut  Obterver,  of  the  23d  of  April  1835, 
which  letter  was  signed  with  his  name, 
*  Pringle  O'Hanlon,*  and  purported  to 
have  been  written  by  him  to  the  editor  of 
the  said  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  the  public,  and  which  contained 
scandalous  charges  against  Col.  S.  Reid, 
of  the  10th  L.C.,  his  former  commanding 
officer,  and  also  against  Capt.  J.  A.  Scott, 
of  the  1st  regt.  L.C. ;  and  that,  after  be- 
ing so  made  officially  aware  of  the  said 
letter,  Capt.  P.  O'Hanlon  never  offered 
any  contradiction  to,  or  disavowal  of,  the 
same,  but  allowed  the  said  letter  to  con- 
tinue to  appear  before  the  army  and  the 
public  as  written  by  him,  Capt.  P.  O'Han- 
lon, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  said  Col. 
S.  Reid  and  the  said  Capt.  J.  A.  Scott ; 
such  conduct  being  unbecoming  the  cha- 
racter of  an  officer,  and  subversive  of 
military  discipline:  but  the  court  acquit 
the  prisoner,  Capt.  P.  O'Hanlon,  of  the 
remainder  of  the  charge." 

Sentence. — "  The  court  sentence  the  pri- 
soner, Capt.  Pringle  O'Hanlon,  of  the  1st 
regt.  L.C,  to  lose  a  portion  of  his  rank  in 
the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs,  by  be- 
ing placed  on  the  li>t  of  captains  in  the 
said  regiment  next  below  Capt.  John  F. 
Bradford,  and  to  be  severely  reprimanded 
in  such  manner  as  the  Commander-in- 
chief  may  deem  proper." 

Remark  by  the  Cot**t.— "  The  court  can- 
not cl9se  their  proceedings  without  record- 
ing a  just  tribute  to  the  deputy  judge  ad- 
vocate-general who  has  conducted  them, 
for  the  assiduity  and  dispassionate  conduct 
displayed  by  him  throughout  this  long, 
perplexing,  and  painful  trial ;  nor  can  the 
court  sufficiently  estimate  the  able  advice 
be  has  afforded  them  in  all  points  upon 
which  he  has  been  called  upon  so  to  do,  as 
their  law  adviser." 

The  court  re.assembled  on  the  28th 
Dec.  1835,  in  obedience  to  General  Orders 
by  bis  Eic.  the  Commander.in-chief,  to 
re-consider  their  former  verdict. 

Revised  Finding  and  Sentence. — **  The 
court  adhere  to  their  former  6nding ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  beg  respectfully  to  explain  to 
the  Commander-in-chief,  that  they  consi- 
der it  unbecoming  an  officer  to  resort  to 
the  public  newspapers  in  which  to  state  his 
grievances ;  but  they  do  not  think  it  un- 
gentlemanly  in  this  instance,  inasmuch  as 
the  court  acquit  Capt.  O'Hanlon  of  having 
stated  any  falsehood  in  the  letter  he  pub- 
lished ;  and,  under  this  explanation,  the 
court  adhere  to  their  former  sentence." 

Remark  by  Vte  Court, — ^**  The  court  also 
desire  to  cancel  their  remark  on  the  con- 
tents  of  the  Meerut  paper  of  the  18th  Dec. 
1834,  and,  with  much  deference  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  they  would  observe 
that,  in  their  opinion,  Capt.  O'HanlonVs 
letter  of  the  18th  April  1835  does  not  up- 
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pear  to  adopt  the  charges  !n  the  editorial 
remarks  of  December  1834.  In  finding 
upon  the  case,  the  court  abstain  from  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  on  the  charges  pre- 
ferred by  Capt.  O'Hanlon  against  Col. 
Reid  and  Capt  Scott  in  January  last, 
which,  in  ihe  court's  opinion,  are  not 
brought  before  them  by  the  letter  signed 
'  Pringle  0*Hnnlon.*  Tlie  court,  in  de- 
ference to  the  Commander-in-chief,  with* 
draw  their  remark  on  the  conduct  of  Col. 
Reid.*' 

Confirmed, 
(Signed)     H.  Fans,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 
Remains    by  his    Excellency  the    Com- 
mander-in-Chief.      , 

1st.  Although  I  have  *<  confirmed  "  I 
do  not  approve  either  the  *<  finding  or  sen- 
tence '*  of  this  court-martial. 

2d.  My  view  of  what  is  due  from  one 
officer  and  gentleman  to  another,  is  dissi- 
milar to  tluit  adopted  in  this  instance  by 
the  court. 

3d.  I  deem  that  Cnpt.  Pringle  O* Han- 
Ion  had  placed  himself  between  the  horns 
of  thiy  dilemma ;  viz.  he  wrote  the  letter 
of  the  18th  April,  or  he  did  not.  If  he 
wrote  it,  be  was  bound,  as  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  to  meet  the  charge  of  having 
done  so,  and  to  justify  the  act  to  the  in- 
jured  party  as  he  best  could;  if  he  did  not 
tiTite  it,  then  was  he  bound,  when  it  ap- 
peared before  the  army  and  the  public, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  to  dis- 
avow it.  Such  is  my  conception  of  the 
conduct  becoming  an  officer  and  a  genUe- 
man ;  and  as  the  court  have  given  a  ver- 
dict that,  in  the  course  pursued.  Captain 
Pringle  0*Hanlonhas  lapsed  from  the  for- 
mer character,  so,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
they  to  have  decided  with  reference  to  the 
Utter. 

4th.  I  think  their  conclusion  unsatisfac- 
tory also,  as  respects  Col:  Reid  and  Capt. 
Scott.  The  court  permitted  Col.  Reid  to 
go  into  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  shew 
the  falsehood  of  the  allegations  which  were 
circulated  against  him  and  Capt.  Scott,  in 
the  Meerut  Observer  of  the  18th  Dec.  1834, 
and  which  formed  so  much  of  the  basis  of 
the  letter  signed  «  P.O*  Han  Ion,*' of  the  18tb 
April  1835;  and  yet  they  conclude  their 
revised  proceedings  by  saying,  they  *<  ab- 
stain from  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon 
the  charges  preferred  by  Capt.  0*Hanloo 
against  Col.  Reid  and  Capt.  Scott  in  Jan- 
uary last,  which,  in  the  court's  opinion, 
are  not  brought  before  them  by  the  letter 
signed  *  Pringle  O'Hanlon*;'*  although  in 
tlie  letter  itself,  it  is  said,  on  the  data  re- 
ferred to  ih  the  Meerut  Observer  of  the  18tb 
of  Dec.  1334,  **  I  framed  and  forwarded 
against  Col.  Reid  four  charges,  and  two 
against  Capt.  J.  A.  Scott,*'  &c.  &c.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  for  what  pur- 
pose the  grreat  quantity  of  evidence,  which 
has  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 


those  charges,  was  permitted  to  take  up  so 
many  days  of  the  court's  time.  If,  in  the 
end,  the  court  was  to  abstain  from  pro- 
nouocing  an  opinion. 

5tb.  But  since  the  court  profeaa  not  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  tboae  charges,  I  feel  it  due  to 
Col.  Reid  and  Capt.  8coU  to  say,  that 
from  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  charges  were  based  upon 
foundations,  which  were  formed  upon  very 
exaggerated  views  of  the  circumstaoces, 
and  such  as  were  little  worthy  of  being 
brought  forward  as  grounds  upon  which 
to  wreck  the  reputation  of  two  officers  of 
the  rank  of  Col.  Reid  and  Capt.  Scott ; 
and,  in  justice  to  those  officers,  I  must 
state  my  opinion  that  the  gravamen  of  those 
charges  is  disproved. 

6th.  With  reference  to  the  "  sentence," 
I  think  the  measure  of  punishment  quite 
inadequate  to  the  amount  of  the  military 
oflence  found  to  have  been  committed. 

7th.  I  think  the  example  which  it  af- 
fords to  the  army  is  calculated  to  lead  to 
much  mischief,  by  shewing  to  junior 
officers  at  how  small  an  amount  of  punish- 
ment they  may  vituperate  their  superiors, 
and  to  what  an  extent  they  may  attach  ob. 
loquy  to  the  names  and  characters  of  those 
who,  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline, 
may  happen  to  offi?nd  them. 

8th.  I  am  of  opinion  that  harmony  and 
good-will  towards  each  other  are  more  de- 
sirable  and  essential  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  army  of  India  than  in  any  other  of 
which  British  officers  form  a  part ;  and  I 
am  greatly  apprehensive  that  neither  one 
or  the  other  will  be  in  any  degree  forward- 
ed by  the  award  of  this  court-martial, 
which  punishes  such  an  act  as  that  of 
which  they  have  declared  the  prisoner 
**  guilty,"  with  the  loas  of  one  step  of  re- 
gimental rank  only,  and  reprimand  from 
the  Commander-in-chief. 

9th.  Capt.  P.  0*Han1on  will  receive 
what  is  said  in  the  preceding  remarks  as  a 
portion  of  the  reprimand  ordered  by  the 
court  to  be  addressed  to  him.  I  further 
desire,  that  he  will  look  at  the  reaolu  of 
his  conduct,  as  respects  his  brother  officers 
and  the  service. 

10th.  On  his  three  courts-martial,  tArrty 
officers,  exclusive  of  witnesses,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  their  ordinary  duties ; 
eighty  days  have  been  spent  (either  in  sit- 
tings or  adjournments)  in  investigating  his 
misconduct  and  disputes,  and  the  expenses 
to  the  government,  and  the  inconveniences 
to  individuals,  have  been  very  great. 

11th.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  in  Capt.  O'Hanlon's  military  services, 
or  that  enough  may  be  expected  from  them, 
to  compensate  either  to  the  army  or  the 
government  for  the  evil  which  his  conduct 
is  thus  iihewn  to  have  produced. 

]2tli.  His  name  is  to  be  transposed  in 
the  army  list,  according  to  the  sentence  of 
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the  court.  He  is  to  be  released  from  bis 
airest,  and  to  join  and  do  duty  with  the 
9th  regt.  L.C.  until  further  orders,  since  it 
is  impossible  that  his  services  can  be  useful 
in  the  1st  Light  Cavalry. 
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UBOT.   S.    B.   G0A1>,   CORMCT  J.  IRVING, 
AND   UBITT.    W.   MAETIN. 

Head' Quarters,  CalctUta,  Jan.  6,  18B6. 
—  At  a  general  court-martial,  assembled  in 
Fort  William,  on  the  21  st  Dec.  1895, 
Lieut.  Samuel  Boileau  Goad  and  Cornet 
James  Irving,  of  the  1st  regt.  L.C.,  were 
arraigned  on  the  following  charge : 

Charge.  —  "  For  condua  unbecoming 
the  character  of  oflScers  and  gentlemen,  in 
having,  at  Meerut,  on  the  9th  July  1835, 
upon  frivolous  and  unjust  pretences,  re. 
fused  to  make  adequate  reparation  to 
Lieut.  William  Martin,  of  the  52d  regt. 
N.  I.,  after  he  had  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  the  writer  of  a  letter  signed  '  Vin. 
dex,'  in  the  Meertd  Observer  of  the  2d 
July  1835,  whom  Cornet  Irving  had  de- 
signated, in  his  reply  to  that  letter,  'pul>. 
lished  in  the  Meerut  Observer  of  the  9th 
July  1835,  as  a*  coward,  who,  slieltering 
himself  under  the  imagined  bulwark  of  a 
false  signature,  hesitates  not  to  launch 
forth  his  veoomed  falsehoods.*  '* 

Finimg.-^^*^  The  court,  upon  the  evi. 
dence  before  them,  are  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
prisoner.  Cornet  James  Irving,  of  the  1st 
regt.  L.C.,  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  pre. 
ferred  against  him,  of  which  the  court  do 
therefore  acquit  him. 

*^  The  court  al<M>  6nd  the  prisoner  Lieut. 
S.  B.  Goad,  of  the  1st  regt.  L.C ,  not 
guilty  of  the  charge,  and  they  do  accord, 
ingly  acquit  him." 

Approved, 
(Signed)     H.  Fane,  General, 

Commander-in-chief. 


Before  the  same  court-martial,  on  the 
24th  Dec.  1835,  Lieut.  William  Martin, 
of  the  52d  regt.  N.I.,  was  arraigned  on 
the  following  charge : 

Charge. — **  For  conduct  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  in  hav. 
ing,  at  Meerut,  on  the  9th  July  1835, 
written,  and  sent  to  Cornet  Irving  of  the 
1st  L  C,  a  paper  containing  the  following 
expressions:  <  I  hereby  denounce  him 
(Cornet  Irving)  as  a  cowardly  poltroon, 
and  desire  that  he  will  consider  himself  as 
posted  and  horsewhipped.*  '* 

Finding. — **  The  court,  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
prisoner,  Lieut.  Wm.  Martin,  of  the  52d 
regt.  N.I.,  is  guilty  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him." 

Sentence. — **  The  court  sentence  tlic  pri- 
soner, Lieut.  Wm.   Martin,  of  tlic  52d 


regt.  N.I.,  to  be  reprimanded  in  such 
manner  as  the  Commander-in-chief  may  be 
pleased  to  direct." 

Recommendatian  by  the  Court. — **  The 
court,  taking  into  consideration  the  evi- 
dence  before  them,  cannot  abstain  from 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  Commander, 
in  chief  to  the  great  provocation  gtrea  by 
Cornet  Irving  to  Lieut.  Martin,  as  a 
ground  on  which  the  court  recommend 
Lieut.  Martin  to  the  leniency  of  the  Com. 
mander-in-chief.'* 

Approved. 
(Signed)     H.  Fanx,  General, 

Commaoder.in-chief. 

Remarks  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

1st.  I  willingly  listen  to  the  recommen- 
dation  of  the  court  in  this  case,  because  the 
prisoner,  in  his  defence,  has  fairly  and  ho- 
nourably acknowledged,  that  **  on  subse- 
quent reflection  he  has  convinced  himself, 
that  the  terms  which  he  made  use  of  to. 
wards  Comet  Irving  were  unbecoming 
bim  to  use,  and  derogatory  to  the  person 
himself  who  uses  them,*'  and  be  "  ac- 
knowledges his  error,**  and  **  submits 
himself  to  the  reproof  of  the  court." 

2d.  I  will  tlierefore  say  no  more  in  re- 
probation of  Lieut.  Martin. 

3d.  I  much  disapprove  of  the  conduct 
of  Assist.  Surg.  Tweddell,  who  appears, 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial, 
to  have  acted  as  Lieut.  Martinis  friend. 
Had  he  proceeded  with  moderately  good 
judgment,  he  must  have  felt,  that  as  '*  Vin- 
dex  **  was  the  aggressor,  **  Vindex  **  ought 
to  have  been  tl)e  first  to  have  unsaid  what 
he  had  stated  wrongfully,  in  which  case  (as 
it  would  seem)  all  matters  might  have  been 
settled  satisfactorily,  and  all  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  have  been  avoided. 

4th.  This  is  the  third  court-martial  which 
has  recently  been  concluded,  growing  out 
of  the  very  uosoldier.like,  and,  as  I  think, 
improper  proceeding  of  officers,  endea- 
vouring to  write  down  the  characters  of 
others  in  the  public  newspapers. 

I  appeal  to  the  army  whether  any  parti- 
cle of  good  has  arisen  from  what  has  passed 
in  these  cases ;  and  I  beg  of  them  to  re. 
fleet  whether  it  is  not  better  that  such 
feuds  and  disagreements  as  arise  amongst 
ourselves,  should  l)e^  adjudicated  and  set- 
tled by  ourselves  only,  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  cast  before  the  public  on 
expnrte  statements,  there  to  be  commented 
upon  for  months  before  the  real  merits  can 
be  decided,  and  to  be  made  topics  for  con- 
versation in  every  reading-room  in  India, 
or  perhaps  the  British  empire,  under  the 
imperfect  view  which  an  exjwrte  statement 
is  sure  to  afford. 

Lieut.  Goad  and  Cornet  Irving,  of  the 
1st  L.C,  and  Lieut.  Martin,  of  the  5Sd 
N.I.,  arc  to  be  released  from  arrest,  and 
to  return  to  their  duty. 
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CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

BT   THB   GOVBRMOE-OIMIRAL. 
JvdMaleatdRnettMie  Department, 

Dee,  2S.  If  r?  J.  Doonithoroe  to  be  oollMtor  of 
Calcutu  w  well  at  of  the  S4-PergunMhe. 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  L.  Melville  to  offlcUte  w  spe. 
cial  comminiooer,  under  Reg.  III.  of  1828,  of  Cal- 
cutu dlTkiOD»  in  room  of  Mr.  N.  J.  Halhed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Farquhanon  to  conduct  current 
duties  of  office  of  dvil  and  seMion  judge  of  Pur- 
neah,  instead  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Mackintosh. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Martin  to  be  an  assistant  under  com- 
missioner of  revenue  and  circuit  of  19th  or  Cut- 
tack  division. 

S9.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pringle  to  be  civil  and  session 
judge  of  Pumeah. 

Mr.  H.  Nlsbet  to  be  civil  and  session  judge  of 
Sarun. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Davidson  to  officiate  as  dvQ  and  ses- 
sion judge  of  xillah  Sarun  during  Mr.  H.  Nisbet's 
employment  as  officiating  commissioner  of  12th  or 
Bhaugulpore  division. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Beresford  to  officiate  as  roagls^te 
and  collector  of  Pumeah,  upon  being  relieved  by 
tiie  Hon.  Mr.  Forbes  at  Makiah. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Garrett  to  exerdse  powers  of  joint 
magistrate  and  deputy  collector  in  district  of  Bala- 
sore. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Macdonald  to  be  an  assistant  under 
commtaskmer  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  ISlh  or 
Bauleah  division. 

Jan,  5,  Mr.  R.  Williams  to  officiate  as  dvH  and 
session  judge  of  sillah  Bdiar,  in  room  of  Mr. 
CuthberU 

Mr.  John  Hawkins  to  officiate  as  civil  and  ses- 
sion judge  of  sillah  Shahabad. 

Mr.  R.  Houstoun  to  officiate  as  collector  of  Cal- 
cutta and  the24-Pergunnahs. 

Lieut  F.  W.  Birch.  41st  N.I..  to  be  superinten- 
dent of  police  of  town  of  Calcutta,  v.  Capt  Steel 
resigned. 

12.  Mr.  H.  S.  Oldfield  to  officiate  as  collector  of 
Calcutta  and  the  94-Pergunnahs»  in  room  of  Mr. 
Houstoun. 

Capt.  James  G.  Bums.  3d  N.I..  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  Upper  and  Lower  Cachar  and  Jynteea, 
in  room  of  Capt.  T.  Fisher. 

Mr.  James  Young  to  be  clerk  of  the  peace,  tai 
room  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smoult  resigned. 

Mr.  J.  Lowis  to  be  commissioner  of  revenue  and 
circuit  of  15th  or  Dacca  division,  v.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Pringle. 

Mr.  A.  J.  M.  Mills  tobemagistrate  and  coUector 
of  central  division  of  Cuttack. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ogllvy  to  be  joint  magistrate  and  de- 
puty collector  of  Puhna. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Loughnan  to  exerdse  full  powen  of  a 
collector  in  distxTct  of  Behar. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Garrett  to  be  an  assistant  under  com- 
missioner of  revenue  and  drcuit  of  15th  or  Dacca 
diviskm.  with  authority  to  exercise  powers  of  johit 
magl^rate  and  deputy  collector  in  sillah  Furreed- 
pore. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Torrens  to  be  an  assbtant  under  com- 
missiooer  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  19th  or  Cuttack 
diviston,  with  authority  to  exercise  powers  of  ditto 
ditto  in  sillah  Balasore. 

Mr.  C.  Steer  to  be  Invested  with  fuU  powers  of  a 
loint  magistrate  and  deputy  coUector  in  siUah 
Bhaugulpore. 

Mr.  A.  Giote  to  be  assistant  under  conunteloner 
of  revenue  and  circoit  of  13th  or  Bauleah  division. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Rosark)  to  be  deputy  collector  in  dis^ 
trictof  Monghyr. 

Mr.  J.  Dunsmure  to  be  sudder  aroeen  in  tiUah 
Bvaagpon. 

OenermiD^partmeni, 

Dee,  St.  Mr.  O.  J.  Siddons.  collector  of  customs 
at  Calcutta,  to  take  charge  of  office  of  postmaster- 
ffeneral  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elliott. --Mr.  C.  C. 
Hyde  to  take  charge  of  office  of  coUectw  of  cus- 
toms txom  Mr.  Slddons.~Mr.  C.  Mackensie  to 
take  charge  of  eommerdal  residency  at  Bhaulea.^ 
These^appointments  to  take jMrmanent  efl^  on 
departttit  of  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Kllidt  tm  Europe. 


LJ«vc» 


30.  Mr.  L,  MagttiM:  to  officiate  as  salt  wt^m  of 

guUooah  and  CUttii0ong,  durti«  ateenoe  of  Mi. 
lagrave. 

Jan,  6*  Mr.  C.  F.  Young,  odkiatfaif  eeoond  as- 
sistant to  Board  of  Customs,  saltaaaofiiiim,  l» 
take  charge  of  office  of  supetintendeat  of  stamps 
firom  Mr.  Saunders,  proceeding  to  Europe. 


Assist  Surg.  T.  Cocbet  appointed  to  oOce  of 
let-assistant  to  opium  agentat  Behar»  in  room  of 
Dr.  Clark  resigned. 

13.  Lieut  F.  W.  Bhrch,  41st  N.L,  to  receive 
diarge  of  Calcutta  salt  chokies,  with  same  powers 
as  those  possessed  by  Capt  Steel  realgiiad. 

PoUtioal  Department 

Dee,  14.  Capt  J.  D.  Stokes,  4th  Madras  N.U 
to  be  resident  at  Mysore,  on  reduced  oooeolidated 
allowance  of  30,000  Company's  rapees  per  annum, 
in  sue  to  Lieut  CoL  Fraser.  This  appotattmcnt  to 
take  effect  from  date  of  Lieut  CoL  Fraserls  ap- 
pointment to  residency  of  Travancore  and  Cochin. 

Lieut  CoL  Cubbon,  commissioner  fbr  jrovero- 
ment  of  territories  of  H.H.  the  lU^  oi  Mysore, 
to  be  also  commissioner  for  affidrs  Of  Coot)g,  msiK; 
to  Lieut  Col.  Fraser. 

21.  Assist.  Surg.  A.  Walker,  Bombay 
ment,  placed  at  dispoaal  of  resident  at  H: 

28.  Ens.  Walter  CaddeU.  30th  N.L,  placed  at 
disposal  of  recdent  at  Hyderabad. 

Jan.  4.  Capt  C.  G.  Dixon,  of  artillenr,  to  be 
superintendent  in  Mhidrwarrah,  and  to  ^-^^wwai^ 
Mhairwarrah  battaUoo,  in  sue.  to  Lieut.  CoL  Hall, 
proceeded  to  Europe. 

Capt  P.  A.  RcynoUs,  38th  Madras  N.I.,  to  offi- 
ciate as  general  superintendent  of  operations  fbr 
suppression  of  Thuggee,  during  absence^  osi  Umra, 
of  Capt  W.  H.  Sleeman. 

Lieut  C.  E.  Mills,  regt  of  artnienr,  and  Lieut* 
J.  Sleemsn.  79d  N.I.,  to  be  asslstanta  to  oeoeisl 
superintendent  of  <^>cntions  for  snpp8«a2an  of 
Thuggee. 

Lieut.  J.  H.Smyth,  Bengal  artiHery,  placed  at 
disposal  of  resklent  at  Gwahor,  for  empk^ment  in 
Sindia's  Reformed  Contingent. 

Capt  A.  Macarthur,  4lst  Madras  N.L,  to  be 
superintendent  of  a  division  under  commissiooer 
for  government  of  territories  of  H.H.  the  R^|ahof 
Mysore,  v.  Hunter  appointed  to  Silladar  horses 

11.  Capt  N.  Lowis,  63d  N.L,  to  be  an  assistant 
to  general  superintendent  of  operatkms  for  snp> 
pression  of  Thuggee. 

Comet  H.  G.  Chichely  Ptowdoi,  5th  L.C  placed 
under  orders  of  resident  at  Hydrabad. 

18.  Lieut  CoL  James  Caulfleld,  cb.,  9th  L.C., 
placed  at  dispoaal  oi  Government  of  Bca^aL 

Lieut  Fraser,  lstL.C.,  and  attached  to  revenue 
survey,  to  officiate  as  assistant  to  resident  at  Nag- 
pore. 

Ens.  T.  G.  St  Georae,  17th  N.L,  placed  under 
orders  of  resident  at  Gwallor. 

Finttnetal  Department, 
Dee.  19.  Mr.  C.  Trower,  coUector  of  Calcatta*  to 
take  charge  of  office  of  dvil  auditor,  and  to  suc- 
ceed eventually  on  departure  of  Mr.  Tulloh  to 
Europe.  (Theofficeof  collector  of  Calcutu,  beU 
by  Mr.  Trower,  wUl  be  abolished  ttom  the  same 
date,  and  its  duties  will  be  annexed  to  the  office  of 
collector  of  the24-pergunnaha.) 

30.  Mr.  J.  Dewar  to  have  tcmporvy  dune  of 
commercial  residency  of  Bauleah,  during  Mr.  Mac- 
kenrie^s  absence. 


The  undemaationed  oentlMnen  have,  at  the 
request  of  government,  formed  themadves  into  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  biquirkig  into  the 
stote  of  the  Indian  gaols,  and  of  prerariQg  an  im- 
proved plan  of  prison  disdpline:  —TheHon. H. 
Shakopear,  Esq.,  president;  Hon.  Sir  E.  Ryani 
Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Esq.;  Hon.  Sir  J.  P  Grsat ; 
Hon.  Sir  B.  H.  Malkln }  C.  H.  Cameron,  Esq. ;  J. 
M.  Madeod,  Esq. ;  G.  W.  Anderson,  Esq. ;  C.  R. 
Barwdl,  Esq. ;  D.  McParlan,  Esq. ;  J.  P.  Giant, 
Esq.,  junior  member  and  secretary. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Macdonald  having  passed  an  examina- 
lion  on  the  16th  Dec,  and  being  reported  qualified 
for  the  public  servke  by  proAdenqr  in  the  native 
languages,  the  order  issued  on  the  95th  Nov.,  fpr 
iim  gentleman's  retuni  to  Euwpt<  le  cateMed. 
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Mr,  O.  L.  Blaran  k  reported  quiOifled  for  the 
*]lk  f»rvke  by  pvpAdoiqr  in  two  of  the  natiTe 


«fr.  J.  M.  Hay  having  exceeded  the  period  with- 
in which,  vlQder  the  oraete  of  the  Hon.  the  Court 
<^  Dlrecton,  he  ought  to  have  qualified  hicoself 
for  the  public  service  by  proficiency  in  the  native 
languages,  has  been  ordered  to  return  to  Ei^land  i 
date  13th  Jan.  1836. 

Mr.  David  CunlUTe  has  been  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Chuprah  and  prosecute  his  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages  at  that  station. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Tulloh  and  J.  A.  Pringle.  of  the 
civil  service,  have  been  permitted  to  return  to 
Eng^d  in  order  to  retire  upon  annuities  of  the 
year  1836. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  rep<Hrted  their  re- 
turn fVom  furlough :— Messrs.  J.  A.  Craigie  and 
H.  S.  Oldfleld,  and  are  assigned  to  the  Agra  presi- 
dency; Mr.  J.  A.  F.  Hawkuis,  and  is  assigned  to 
the  Bengal  presidency  s  Mr.  R.  B.  Garrett. 

jrVrfougA*.  «e.~Dec  33.  Mr.  Edward  Deedes, 
to  Europe.--30.  Mr.  M.  Malcolm,  to  sea,  for  six 
nunthe,  for  health.— Jan.  6.  Mr.  G.  R.  B.  Bemey 
and  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Elliot,  to  Europe — Mr-  H. 
Saunders,  leave  of  absence  for  (me  month,  prepa- 
ratory to  proceeding  to  Europe.—  LicuU  Col.  T.  A. 
Cobbe,  agent  to  Governor-general  at  Moorsheda- 
bad,  to  vbit presidency,  preparatory  to  proceeding 
10  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BY  THE  GOVBRNOR   OF  AORA. 
Judidat  and  Rnemu  Department, 
Dee,  16.  Mr.  Q,  Todd  to  officiate  as  collector  of 
qistoms  and  town  duties  at  Mirsspocv. 

PoUtfeal  Department. 

Dee,  19.  Mr.  M.  P.  Edgeworth  to  be  first  assis- 
tint  to  poUtkal  agent  at  Umballa  for  manage- 
ment of  the  Jheend  territory. 

Mr.  R.  Money  to  be  second  assistant  to  ditto. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Agra  has  placed  the 
following  junior  assistants  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal :— Messrs.  J.  T. 
Mellv,  W.  T.  Trotter.  R.  Hampton,  W.  P.  Goad, 
R.  H.  SneD,  E.  H.  C.  Monckton,  E.  Bentall,  C. 
Todd,  R.  R.  Sturt,  and  A.  Forbes. 

The  services  of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Young  and  R.  J. 
Loughnan  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bengal  Government. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Dec.  23.  With  reference  to  orders  under  date 
the  S9th  April  1835,  appointing  the  Rev.  John 
Vaughan  to  officiate  as  district  chaplain  at  Dina- 
pore,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wlmberley  to  officiate 
as  garrison  chaplain  of  Fort  William,  each  for  six 
months  firom  ttiat  date,  the  Hon.  the  Governor  of 
Ba^  is  pleased  to  confirm  the  exchange  of  ap- 
pointroenu  by  thoee  gentlemen  respectively. 

Jan,  13.  The  Rev.  H.  Parish  to  officiate  at  St. 
John's  Cathedral  during  absence  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Fisher. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 

Foft  WUliam,  Dec  21,  1836.-^A  L.C,  Capt. 
Wm.  Warde  to  be  major,  Lieut  C.  E.  T.  Oldfield 
to  be  capt.  of  a  troop,  and  Comet  J.  D.  Macnagh- 
ten  to  be  lieut ,  firom  14th  Dec.  1835,  in  sue.  to 
M^jor  Wm.  Buckley  retired  on  pensioa  of  his  rank. 

Supemnm.  Comet  J.  H.  L.  M.  Toone  brought 
on  effective  strength  of  cavalry. 

7Ath  N.I.  Capt.  James  Johnston  to  be  major, 
Lieut.  A.  Charlton  to  be  orpt.  of  a  ctnnp.,  and 
KiH.  T.  W.  Oldfield  to  be  lieut,  fhmi  15th  Dec 
1836,  in  sue.  to  Mejor  C.  A.  Munro  retired  on  pen- 
sion of  his  rank. 

Lieut  A.  K.  Afloew,  6th  N.L>  to  be  capt.  by 
brevet,  firmn  16th  Dec  1835. 

Cadets  of  Infantry  Archibald  Campbell,  A.  D. 
CauMfleld,  C.  R.  Larkins,  and  W.  H.  Larklns  ad- 
mitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Assist  Surg.  Dcmald  Campbril  to  be  surgeon,  v. 
Surg.  Geo.  Skipton  dec,  with  rank  firom  15th  Oct 
185,  V.  Surg.  John  Allan,  M.o.,dec. 


Surg.  John  Sawcn,  officiating  3d  member,  to 
be  3d  member  of  Medical  Board,  trom  3d  Oct 
1835,  V.  Surg.  Skipton  dec. 

Officiating  Superint  Surg.  D.  Rcnton  to  be  a 
superintcncmig  surgeon  on  estaU,  from  3d  Oct. 
1836»  V.  Surg.  Sawers  app.  3d  member  of  Medical 
Board. 

Consequent  on  return  of  Superint  Surg.  S.  Lud- 
low from  fitflough,  Superint  Surg.  Renton  re- 
verts, from 7th  Dec,  togradeof  surgeon,  agree- 
ably to  existbug  regulations. 

That  part  of  G.  O.,  of  7th  Dec,  directing  tetum 
of  Superintending  Surg.  Findon  to  his  ftmner 
rank,  cancelled. 

Lieut  Col.  J.  Craigie  (having  reported  his  re- 
turn  ttcm  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  to  resume  his  du- 
ties as  a  memoer  of  Military  Board,  and  Cokmel 
W.  Battine,  prindpal  com.  of  ordnance,  to  receive 
charge  of  arsenal  of  Port  William  from  Lieut  CoL 
Powney,  officiating  In  that  appointment 

Surg.  A.  R.  Jackson,  h.d.,  to rdieve  Surg.  John 
Grant,  and  to  officiate  as  apothecary  to  Hon. 
Company  during  latter  officer's  absence  at  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Lieut  J.  F.  Egerton,  regt  of  artillery,  placed 
at  dlsponl  of  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Boigal  for 
survey  duty. 

In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  senior  officers 
present  with  48th  N.I.,  Capt.  Fisher,  of  that 
corps,  lately  prom,  to  a  company,  placed  at  disp<K 
sal  of  C(»nmander-in-chief  for  regimental  duty. 

Dee.  28.~Cadeta  of  Infantry  H.  Strachey  and  R> 
M.  Franklin  admitted  on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  co" 
signs. 

Supemum.Sd-Lieut  J.  H.  Smyth,  regt  of  artil- 
lery, brought  on  eflbctive  strength  of  regt,  v.  9d- 
Ueut.  J.  D.  B.  Ellis  dec,  14th  Dec.  1835. 

Lieut  R.  M.  Hunter,  73d  N.I.,  to  continue  to 
do  duty  with  Assam  Sebundy  corps;  his  resigna- 
tion published  in  G.  O.  of  30th  Nov.  accordingly 
cancelled. 

Lieut.  R.  G.  Macgregor,  9d-assistant,  to  be  1st- 
assistant  miUtary  auditor  general,  v.  Capt  Pyne 
permitted  to  proceed  to  Europe  oo  furlough. 

Capt  James  Roxburgh.  39th  N.I.,  to  be  2d- 
assisunt  military  auditor- general,  v.  Lieut  Mac- 
gregor. 

Lieut  R.  HOI,  corps  of  engineers,  to  officiate  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  Coel  division  of  Delhi 
and  Allahabad  road,  during  period  that  Lieut. 
Anderson  shall  officiate  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  Dooab  Canal. 

HeadrQuartere,  Dec.  81,  1835.— The  following 
orders  confirmed :— Comet  and  Adj.  M.  R  Onslow, 
4th  L.C.,  to  officiate  as  deUchment  staff  at  Jey- 
pore,  V.  Lieut  and  Adj.  F.  W.  Burroughs,  17th 
N.I. ;  date  S8th  Nov.— Lieut  F.  G.  Beck  to  act  as 
adj.  to  13th  N.I.,  during  absence,  on  leave,  of 
Brevet  Capt.  and  Adj.  G.  H.  Edwards;  date  1st 
Dec. 

Dee.  S3.--Surg.  Mathew  Nisbet,  m.o.,  removed 
firom  61st  to  48th  N.L,  at  Seetaporet  and  Assist 
Surg.  James  Davenport*  h.d.  (on  furl.),  from  8th 
L.C.  to  21st  N.I. 

Dec.  S4.— Superintending  Surg.  W.  Findon  past- 
ed to  Benares  dlvlslcm. 

The  following  unposted  Ensigns  to  do  duty  t— 
A.  H.  Kennedy  with  4th  N.L,  at  Berhampore; 
W.  H.  Larkins  and  C.  R.  Larkins  with  43d  N.L, 
at  Barrackpore ;  A.  D.  Caulfield  with  4th  N.L,  at 
Berhampore. 

Mee,  36— The  following  removals  and  postinn 
made:— Lieut  Cob.  C  P.  King  firom  4th  to  lutfa 
L.C.;  D.  Harriott,  from  10th  to  6th  do.;  A. 
Warde  from  6th  to  8d  do. ;  W.  Pattle  from  3d  to 
4th  do. 

Dee,  28.— The  following  division  order  confirm- 
ed t— Capt  J.  Leeson,  42d  N.L.  andLieut  G.  Cant- 
ley.  8th  L.C.,  to  do  duty  at  convalescent  dte6t  at 
Landour,  during  winter  months ;  date  13th  Dec. 

Col.  J.  S.  Harriot  (on  furL)  removed  from  70th 
to  42d  N.L,  and  Col.  F.  V.  Raper  from  4ad  to  70ih 
ditto. 

Ens.  A.  C.  Boswell  removed  from  59th  to  19th 
N.L,  as  junior  of  his  rank. 

Dec  2d.— Capts.  W.  Hou|di  and  F.  Angek>,  of 
the  judge  advocate-general's  department,  per- 
mitted to  exchange  diviakmt  (SiiUnd  and  Benares). 
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The  following  unposted  Entieni  to  do  duty  :» 
Arch.  CampbeU,  R.  M.  Franklin,  and  Henry 
Strachey.  with  57th  N.I.,  at  Benares;  A.  W.  Ons- 
low with  4th  do.,  at  Berhampore. 

Dec.  31 — AssUt.  Sui^.  C.  B.  Handyside,  m.d., 
of  49th  N.I.,  to  proceed  and  do  duty  under  super- 
intending surgeon  at  Meerut. 

Fort  n^UHam,  Jan.  4,  1836.— Lieut  R.  S.  Tic- 
kell,  7Sd  N.I.,  to  be  sub.  assist  com.  general,  to 
flU  an  existing  vacancy. 

Lieut  John  Oihnoie,  corps  of  engineers,  to  be 
executive  engineer.  Ramghur  divbion,  depart- 
ment of  pubhc  worlis. 

Comet  C.  O.  Becher,  of  L.C.,  to  officiate  as  adj. 
of  OovemarHseneral's  body  guard,  during  absence 
of  Lieut  Baker,  on  med.  cert 

Cadet  of  Infantry  John  Plunkett  admitted  on 
estabu,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

Under  circumstances  brought  to  notice  of  go- 
vernment by  his  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief,  Uie 
operation  of  G.O.  Na  7f  of  1834,  is  suspended  in 
the  caseof  Capt  O'Hanlon,  of  1st  L.C.,  so  long  as 
his  Exc.  may  deem  it  neceuary  that  that  officer 
shoukl  do  duty  with  9th  L.C. 

The  following  officers  confirmed  in  appointments 
in  which  they  are  at  present  officiating  i— Capt  G. 
D.  Stoddart,  8th  L.^.,  as  paymaster  at  presidency 
and  to  Khig's  troops.— Lieut.  Chas.  CampbeU,  4^ 
N.I.,  as  deputy  paymaster  of  Cawnpore  circle  of 
payment 

Jan.  ll.-^Infantrjf.  M^}or  David  Crichton  to  be 
lieut.  coL.  from  7th  Jan.  1836,  v.  Lieut  CoL  Wra. 
Kennedy  dec 

(BOM  N.I.  Capt  Henry  Norton  to  be  major, 
Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  R.  D.  White  to  be  capt  of 
a  comp..  and  Ens.  Geo.  Hutchings  to  be  lieut, 
fhnn  7tli  Jan.  1836,  in  sue  to  Ms^r  D.  Crichton 
prom. 

Lieut  Wm.  Macigeorge,  7l»t  N.I.,  to  be  a  de- 
vuty  Judge  adv.  gen.  on  esUb.,  v.  Lieut  R.  G. 
McGregor,  who  has  been  app.  to  audit  department 

The  following  officers  to  be  Capts.  by  brevet  :— 
Lieut  R.  J.  H.  Bhxh,  17th  nTT.  j  Lieut  F.  W. 
Birch,  41st  do.  1  and  Lieut  J.  Woodbum,  44th 
do. ;  all  from  7th  Jan.  183S. 

Capt  J.  A  Scott,  1st  L.C.,  permitted  to  reioin 
his  corps  at  Neemuch,  via  Bombay. 

Assist  Surg.  R.  J.  Brassey,  officUting  garrison 
assist  surgeon  at  Allahabad,  placed  at  diraosal  of 
Government  of  Agra,  for  purpose  of  being  con- 
flrmed  in  that  appomtmtmt 

Infhntry.  Mi^or  James  Stuart  to  be  lieut  col., 
ftom  7th  Jan.  1836,  in  sue.  to  Lieut  Col.  Wro. 
Stirling  retired  on  pension  of  his  rank. 

34M  N.l.  Capt  Robert  Low  to  be  major,  Lieut, 
and  Brev.  Capt  Richard  Angelo  to  be  capt  of  a 
comp.,  and  Ens.  P.  J.  Chiene  to  be  lieut,  ftom  7th 
Jan.  1836,  in  sue  to  Mi^or  James  Stuart  prom. 

Lieut  Edward  Buckle,  regt.  of  artillery,  deputy 
commissary,  to  be  oommiMary  of  ordnance,  v. 
Capt  C.  O.  Dixon  app.  superintendent  in  Mhalr- 
wairah. 

Lieut  W.  O.  Young,  regt.  of  artillery,  to  be  de- 
puty commissary  of  ordnance,  v.  Lieut.  E.  Buckle. 

Assist  Surg.  George  Craigie,  m.d.,  to  be  assUtant 
marhie  surgeon,  v.  Spens.  dec 

Assist  Surg.  J.  S.  Login,  m.d.,  to  be  2d  at 
garrisoa  surgeon  of  Fort  William,  v.  Craigie. 

.,  '**i^  ?,»*'«•  ^^^  Jackson  app.  to  medical  du- 
ties of  civil  sution  of  Howrah,  v.  Login. 

^*^h?"'«;  A-  .y«"  Dunlop.  M.D.,  app.  to  me- 
dical duties  of  dvU  sUtion  of  Furreedpore. 


civil  and  military,  at  that  post,  in  room  of  Asste* 
Surg.  James  Eidaile,  m.d.,  proceeded  to  presi- 
dency on  med.  cert  ;  date  21st  Dec. 

Ens.  J.  S.  D.  Tulloch,  17th,  to  act  as  Interp. 
and  qu.  mast  to  69d  N.I. 

Jan.  6.— 29(/i  N.I.  Lieut  G.  B.  Reddle  to  be  in- 
terp. and  qu.  mast,  v.  Marsden  gone  to  Europe  on 
forlough. 

Jan.  7.— Capt  J  V.  Forbes,  15th  N.I..  to  act  at 
mi^or  of  brigade  at  Cawnpore,  during  abseiMe  of 
Capt  R.  WylUe;  date  Ist  Nov.  183S. 

Jan,  &>-Lleut  Col.  J.  Hunter  removed  from 
17th  to  Alst  N.L,  and  Lieut  CoL  G.  Hawes.  fron 
51st  to  17th  do. 

Unposted  Ensign  John  Plunkett  to  do  doty  with 
4th  N.I.  at  Berhampore. 

Jan.  9.— Lieut  Interp.  and  Qu.  Mait.  A.  Mac 
kintosh,  A2d  N.I.,  to  act  as  detachmeot  staff  at 
Jeypore;  date  90th  Dec. 

Cornet  E.  K.  Money  removed  from  7th  to  8d 
L.C.,  as  Junior  of  his  rank. 

Jan.  12.— Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  H.  Clerk,  regt. 
of  artillery,  permitted  to  resign  situation  ofactSig 
a4}.  and  qu.  roast  to  Neemuch  div.  of  artillery. 

The  following  ordeis  confirmed :— Lieut  J.  W. 
V.  Stephen  to  act  as  interp.  and  qu.  mast  to  4Ui 
N.L,  during  employment,  on  '<HffiHwl  duty,  of 
Lieut  F.  W.  Birch;  date  1st  Jan.— Sd-Lieut  W. 
Paley  to  act  as  adj.  to  artiDery  at  Neemuch,  darfaw 
absence,  on  detached  employment,  of  Lieut  W.  O. 
Young;  date  24th  Dec 

The  following  removals  and  postlnes  made^-> 
Lieut  Cols.  J.  Crai^  imember  M«Uury  Baaid) 
from  60th  to  41st  N.lT:  W.  W.  Moore  foo  IM.) 
ftom  41st  to  lath  do. ;  D.  Crichton  (new  prom.)  to 
a9th  do. :  J.  Stuart  (new  prom.)  to  34th  do. 

Fort  WUUam,  Jan.  la— Assist  Surg.  Roger  Fo- 
ley app.  to  medical  duties  of  political  agency  at 
Hunowtee,  v.  J.  Corbet  app.  assistant  opium  Mem 
inBehar.  * 

Assist  Surg.  R.  C.  McCoonocbie  to  officiate  ss 
civil  assist  surgeon  at  Sylhet. 

The  foUowing  officers  to  be  Capts.  by  brevet  :- 
Lieut  James  Mackemde,  8th  L.C.,  firom  I3(h  Jan. 
1836;  Lieuts.  H.  Clayton  and  Wm.  BesMO,  4th 
L.C.,  tnm  16th  Jan.  1836;  Lieut  John  Butler,  3d 
N.L,  from  12th  Jan.  1836;  Lieuts.  C.  Chester,  23d 
N.L,  O.  W.  Span,  53d  da.  and  R.  McNair.  73d 
da,  fhnn  13th  Jin.  1836;  Lieuts.  B.  Bygrave,  5th 
N.L,  James  Btaclean,  llth  da,  S.  Loim,  40th  da, 
and  E.  J.  Betts,  7th  do.,  from  16th  Jan.  1836. 

Lieut  R.  C.  Madeod.  of  enghieers,  acting 

nt  engineer  Delhi  division,  permitted  to  1 


permitted  to  r^oii 


tant 

corps  0?  Sappers  aiui  miners.' 

Head-Quartera,  Jan.  15  —\5th  N.I.  Ens.  J.  W. 
Cam^e  to  be  interp.  and  qu.  mast,  fiom  5ch 
Dec,  V.  Ogilvy  app.  adjutant 

Assist.  Surg.  H.  M.  Green,  2Sth  N.L.  on  kare 
at  presidency,  app.  to  medical  charge  of  a  detach- 
ment of  volunteers  of  H.M.  service  proceeding  10 
Bombay  on  ship  ildstoiffe.  Assist  Surg.  Green  vfll 
afterwards  proceed  to  Mhow,  and  do  duty  with  ar- 
tillery at  that  sution. 

Ens.  C.  F.  M.  Mundy  removed  Arom  1st  to  Sttfa 
N.L,  as  Jtmior  of  his  rank. 

Jofi.  16.— The  followhig  sUtion  order  confirm- 
ed :— Assist  Surg.  A.  C.  Duncan,  md.,  medical 
storekeeper  at  Neemuch,  to  receive  medical  charge 
of  37th  N.L  from  Assist  Surg.  E.  T.  Downs  r». 
moved  to  49th  regt;  date  28(h  Dec 

Jim.  18.-41«t  N.J.  Lieut  J.  W.  V.  Stef^ica  to 
be  interp.  and  qu.  mast,  v.  Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt 
F.  W.  Birch  app.  superintendent  of  police,  CU- 
cutta. 


Permittod  to  Retin  firom  Hon,  Campania  Serfrfee. 
—Dec  21.  Lieut  CoL  Wm.  Stirling,  34ih  N.L,  on 
pension  of  his  rank.— Lieut  ColTw.  C.  L.  Bird, 
Invalid  estab.,  on  pay  of  his  ranlu— Jan.  4.  Capt 


HMd-Owarterr,  Jan.  1,  1836.— Lieut  and  Brev. 
Capt  Colin  Troup  to  be  adj.  to  48th  N.L,  v. 
Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  F.  C.  Smith,  permitted  to 
resign  the  appointment 

Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  H.Garbett  to  be  adj.  and      ,      ,, .     .  .  *  w.        ^     . • 

1u.  mast  to  3d  brigade  hone  artillery,  v.  LieiitW.      S!iS'**."*f*^*  ^.  ^X.f  his  rank.-jM.  4.  Oat. 
I.  Shakespear  dec  Philip  Jackson,  invalid  estab.,  on  half-pay  of  hii 

rank,  subject  to  confirmation  of  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors.— 11.  Capt  James  Johnson,  regt  of  ar- 
tillery, on  pension  of  his  rank — 13.  MaJ.  C  P. 
Kennedy,  regt  of  artillery,  on  pension  of  his  rank. 

BxaminaHon.  —  The  undermentkned  oSca 
havingbeendeclaredby  theexamfaiersof  the  Col- 
lege of  Fort  William  to  be  qualified  for  the  dutlss 


^9?P^  T*.^'  P- Festing,  inv.  estab.,  permitted  to 
reside  and  draw  his  allowances  at  presidency. 

Jon.  4.— The  foUowfaig  division  orders  confirm- 
ed :--.Aaslst  Surg.  J.  S.  Sutherland  to  assume  me- 
dioil  durge  of  left  whig  3d  N.L ;  date20th  Dec— 
Asrist  Surg.  Thos.  SroTth,  m.d..  8th  L.C.,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Aiimgurh,  and  perform  medical  duties. 
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nAtioii  m   th«  native 


I^leut.  C.  Graham,  A5th  N. 


is  exempted  frim  Turthar  eximl-nanff.— 8.  Girondet  Lacrauere,  from  Bordeaux— 
trie.  -~  Jan.  9.  10.  SopMa,  Rapion,  from  China*  Singapore,  and 
Penang.— 12.  JVUtiam  Gray,  BarColl.  from  Bos- 
ton.—13.  Tartar t  Rou^,  Arom  the  Straits.— 16. 
Sulimanyt  McFarlane,  nom  China  and  Singapore. 
—18.  OaJbrUOe,  Oueaeoec,  from  Bordeaux ;  Ame- 
lia^  Hurcade,  fhim  Bourbon.  — 19.  La  Lucie, 
Garlmon.  fmm  Bofurbon— 97.    Jtfon/roM.   WaII, 


Returned  to  duty,  from  Ewope.^Dec  21.  Lieut. 
Col.  Arthur  Warde,  6th  L.C.— Capt,  C.  E.  T.  Old- 
Held,  8th  L.C.— Lieut.  C.  J.  H.  Perreau.  58th  N.I. 
— Lieut  Col.  and  Brev.Coi.  James  Caulfield,  cr., 
9th  L.C.— Capt. G. Hicks.  8th  N.I.— 28.  Lieut.  Col. 
W.  O.  Mackenxie,  lAth  N.L— Lieut.  G.  Kenna- 
way.Sth  L.C.— Lieut W.  J.  B.  Knyvett,38th  N.I. 

FURLOUGHS. 


«h:.i  od  aiKO. — uapu  jonn  snainias*  iua  m.it  on 
ditta— Capt.  J.  W.  H.  Turner,  inv.  esUb.,  on 
ditto.— Lieut.  Wm.  Little,  3d  N.L,  on  ditto- 
Lieut.  Wm.  Martin,  52d  N.L.  on  ditto Surg.  J. 

J.  Patersoo,  on  ditto— Capt.  John  i>hitt,  23d  N.L. 
far  health.— Lieut.  T.  S.  Price,  8th  N.L,  for 
health. 

Tb  vUU  Preeideney  (preparatory  to  applying  for 
furkmgh  to  Europe  .—Dec  89.  Lieut.  Inrerp.  and 
Qu.  Mast.G.  D.  Davlas,  54th  N  I. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Dec  21.  Lieut.  Wm. 
Baker,  9th  L.C.,  for  two  years,  for  health.— Jan. 
4.  Capt.  and  Brer.  Mi^.  D.  D.  Anderson,  89th 
N.L.  for  ditto  ditto.— 11.  Mi^or  R.  Femie,  27th 
N.L.  for  ditto  dJtta— 18.  Surg.  John  Grant,  apo- 
thecary to  Hon.  Company,  for  ditto  ditto. 

To  Van  Diemm*»  La$uL—Jan,  18.  LieuL  J.  R. 
RereU,  ngu  of  artillery,  for  two  years,  for  health. 

His  Majettj^e  Forces. 
To  Eurofw.— Capt.  T.  E.  Wright,  29th  Foot- 
Lieut.  C.  Paterwn,  11th  L.  Drags.— Lieut  G.  S. 
Fitagerald.  a6th  Foot— Lieut  H.  Croly,  63d  Foot 
—Capt  S.  O  Goodwin,  31st  Foot— Brev.  Capt.  H. 
W.  Haasard,  39th  Foot — Lieut  A.  Harper,  9th 
Foot— Lieut  C.  B.  Roche,  45th  Foot— CTapt  F. 
Blundell,  Uth  L.Drags-LieutP.  D.  Streng,  13th 


SHIPPING. 
Arrhal*  in  the  River. 
Dsc.  31.  Stvallow,  Adam,  flrom  China,  Singa- 
pore, &c.— Jan.  1.  Anna,  King,  Ax>m  Madras,  etc. 
—2.  OaUiardon,  Bowman,  from  Macao,  Singapore, 
&c.— 3.  Bright  Planet,  Richardson,  from  CniiM — 
4.  Oriental,  Pigareaux,  from  Bordeaux:  Jtit^y, 
AuU,  from  Penang.— 7.  Trrsrott,  Lindsay,  from 
Boston:  Corsair,  Cooke,  from  Singapore  and  Pe- 

Amtt.  Journ.  N.S.  Vou  20.  No.  7S. 


Departures  J)rom  Calcutta, 
Jan.  20.  London,  McLean,  for  Liverpool.— 
Frb.  3.  Salantandre,  DeUa,  for  Bordeaux :  Hope, 
Hughes,  for  Madras  and  New  York.— 7.  fVasMng- 
ton,  for  Philadelphia.— 13.  Hero,  for  Singapore 
and  China.— 25.  Montrose,  Wall,  for  London.— 27. 
Indien,  for  Havre;  WUllam  Harris,  Terry,  for 
Sydney;  LucuUus,  Durunteau,  for  Bonleaux; 
Mary,  Simpson,  for  Sydney.— March  8.  Ga- 
brieUe,  for  Havre;  Fanny,  SherrilT,  for  China. 
Sailed  ftom  Saugor. 
Jan.  1.  Earl  Grey,  Talbert,  for  London.  — 2. 
La  Petite  Nancy,  De  Trelo.  for  Bourbon.— 4.  Lo- 
nach,  JeUicoe,  for  Bombay.— 6.  Her^/hrdshire, 
Isaacson,  and  Duke  of  Bedfird,  Bowen,  both  for 
London.— 7.  London,  Wimble,  and  Robert  Small, 
Fulcher,  both  for  London.— 8.  George,  Balch,  for 
Boston.- 9.  Bombay  Packet,  Gamock,  for  Liver- 
pool.—11.  Lord  Hun/rn-ford,  Farquharson,  for 
London;  Vestal,  for  Muscat;  Thistle,  for  Ran- 
gptm  I  Red  Rover,  Clifton,  for  China.— 12.  Water 
Witch,  Henderson,  for  China.— 15.  St.  George, 
Thomson,  for  Bristol;  IStxmouth,  Warren,  and 
Collingwood,  Hookey,  both  for  London :  Hindos- 
tan,  Mitchell,  for  Maldive  Islands;  Elizabeth, 
Baker,  tat  Rangoon,  &c.— 17.  Comwtll,  Bell,  for 
London;  Diana,  Hawkins,  for  Liverpool- 23. 
Windsor,  Henning,  for  London ;  Euphrates,  Han- 
nay,  for  Liverpool.— Feb.  4.  Alexander,  Ramsay, 
for  Sydney :  Resolution,  Jellicoe,  for  Bombay ; 
Broxbomelury,  Chapman,  for  London.— 6.  Duke 
0/  Northumberland,  Pope,  for  London.— 18.  Isa- 
bella, Brown,  for  London.— 20.  Irma,  for  Havre. 
—28.  EmUy,  Kilby,  for  London.— 29.  WUliam 
Salthouse,  Roberts,  for  Liverpool ;  Oriental,  i'iga- 
reaux,  for  Bordeaux. 

Freight  to  London  (March3)— Sugar  and  salt- 
petre. i;5.  to  £5.  IDs. :  rice.  £i.  5s.  to  £6. ;  in- 
digo and  silk,  £6.  to  £7.  lOs. 

lURTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nw.  21.  At  Powie.  In  the  Aximgurh  district', 
Mrs.  Gould  of  a  daughter  (since  dead). 

3U.  At  Mhow.  in  Malwah.  the  lady  of  Capt.  C. 
G.  Macan,  16th  N.L.  of  a  son. 

Dec.  7.  Mrs.  R.  Crofton,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Dinapore.  the  lady  of  P.  G.  Cornish,  Esq.. 
lOth  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Puttyghur,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Hennessy.  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta.  Mrs.  Ducas,  of  a  son. 

10  At  Cawnpore.  the  lady  of  J.  Rcid,  Esq.,  of 
a  still-born  son. 

—  At  Cawnpore.  the  lady  of  C.  M.  Caldecott. 
Esq..  C.S.,  ofason. 

IJ.  At  Jubbulpore,  the  lady  of  C.  H.  Browne, 
Esq.,  60th  r^t,  assistant  agent.  Governor-gene- 
ral, of  a  son. 

—  At  Cawnpore.  the  lady  of  Capt  Wm.  Burl- 
ton,  deputy  com.  general,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Kumaul.  the  lady  of  Lieut  C.  S.  Reid. 
artillery,  of  a  son. 
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15.  At  ChUUgong,  the  lady  of  CapU  R.  H.  Jelll- 
coe.  fifith  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  CoL  Mon- 
teath,  36th  r^gt..  of  a  dauffhter. 

—  At  Oinapore.  Mrt.  J.  H.  Love,  of  a  son. 

90.  At  Chowrtoghee,  the  lady  of  E.  Macoaghten, 
Em.»  of  a  daughter. 

.  S2.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt  Won.  Booth- 
toy,  of  the  £mi/jf  JatM,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Garden  Reach,  the  lady  of  John  Cowie, 
Eaq.,  of  a  ion. 

—  Mrs.  Thomas  Fraser,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Jounpoor,  Mrs.  Puahong,  of  a  daughter. 
83.  In  camp,  near  JeflK>re.  the  lady  of  Capt.  T. 

P.  Ellis,  fiSd  regt.  N.L.  of  asoo. 

—  Mrs.  F.  H.  Petenon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gwatkin,  of  astiU-bomaon. 

SS.  At  Garden  Reach,  the  lady  of  J.  Dougal, 
Eeq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  Capt.  R.  W.  Wiae- 
haro,  commander  of  the  H.  C.  iron  steamer  Lord 
WiUiam  Bentinek,  of  a  son. 

—  AtChandemagore,  the  lady  of  W.  Y.  Wood- 
house,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  F.  SUinforth, 
Eaq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  F.  S.  Bruce,  of  a  son. 

88.  At  Mynpooree,  the  lady  of  Capt.  G.  N. 
Prole,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  J.  B.  Leresay,  of  a  son. 

89.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Capt  Clapperton. 
roaster  attendant's  department,  of  a  son,  still-bom. 

—  At  CalcutU,  the  lady  of  J.  A.  Terraneau, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

SU.  At  Lucknow,  the  lady  of  Brev.  Capt.  H.  T. 
Raban,  47th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Patna,  the  lady  ofJ.  C.  Dick,  Esq.,  C.S., 
of  a  son. 

Jan.  1.  At  Motuflbrpore,  the  lady  of  George 
Gough,  Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Bandel,  Mrs.  M .  Godinho.  of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Mussoorie  Seminary,  Mrs.  Mackinnon, 
of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Sultanpore,  Oude.  the  lady  of  J.  J.  M'C. 
Morgan,  Esq.,  63d  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  Mrs.  C.  Lefever,  of  a  daughter. 
.  6.  At  Nusseerabad,  the  lady  of  Brev.  Capt  Nay- 
k»r,  8th  N.I.,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Dum-Dum,  the  lady  of  CaptW.  R.  Maid- 
nun,  artillery,  of  a  son,  stfll-bom. 

8.  At  Arrah,  the  lady  of  T.  Sandys,  Esq.,  C.S., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  Wale  Bym,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Barrackpore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Robert- 
ton,  o~ 

„  ^  Ai  j^  of  Rots  D.  Manglea, 

Eiq., 

^  10-^  lady  of  Lieut  CoL 

Swtoh  ' 

11' 1  of  a  daughter. 

^—  A  dy  of  R.  B.  McCrea, 

'<•  of  George  Dougal, 

a*q.»  oi  ssun. 

—  At  Howrah,  Mrs.  Jas.  Carter,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  CalcutU,  the  lady  of  G.  Evans,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  James  Wood,  of  a  daughter. 

^14.  At  NeemtuUah  fiKtory,  the  lady  of  T.  B. 
Rice*  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

17*  Mrs.  J.  Hullock,  of  a  daughter. 
^  18.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Lieut  W.  Martin, 
fiSd  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

19.  Mrs.  H.  F.  iCing.  of  a  daughter. 

Latelif.  At  Cawnpore,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James 
Flatman,  of  a  daughter. 

■-  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Lieut  H.  A.  Stewart, 
of  ason. 


maeeiagks. 

Dee.  81.  At  Calcutta.  Henry  ThullUer,  Esq..  of 
the  regiment  of  artillery,  to  Susanne,  relict  of  the 
late  W.  H.  Steer,  Esq. 

—  At  CalcutU,  J  R.  Lumsden.  Esq.,  Iieut63d 
r^gt  N.L,  to  Sarah  Swain,  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hough. 

—  At  Berharapore,  Mr.Wm.  Hyde  to  Miss  Mary 
Burford. 

29.  At  Dacca,  Lieut  John  Macdonald.  50th  regt 
N.L.  to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt  Gard- 
ner Bovd,  of  the  same  regiment,  and  niece  of 
M^r  Blackall.  commanding  tlie  oorns. 

—  At  Bankipore,  Robert  N.  Farqufiarson.  Esq., 


to  Marian  Doyly,  ehieat  daughter  of  Chvks 
Tucker,  Esq. 

30.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Noah  Davies  to  Mra.  Lavi- 
nia  Rooney. 

Jan.  1.  At  Chandemagore,  Mr.  A.  A.  Daasi», 
indigo  planter,  to  Miss  E.  M.  Blouet,  aecood 
daughter  of  the  laU  J.  B.  Bkwet,  Esq.,  of  Pur- 
ridpore. 

—  At  Delhi.  Lieut  R.  H.  Scale,  20th  N.L,  to 
Miss  Taylor,  daughter  of  J.  H.  Taylor.  Esq. 

8.  Ac  CalcutU.  J.  M.  Manuk,  Eao.,  tu  Hurrlpd- 
mah  Matilday  eklest  daughter  of  G.  A.  Aviotkk, 
Esq. 

4.  At  Calcutta,  J.  Oman,  Esq..  indigo  planter, 
to  Maria  Jane  Helena,  eldest  daughter  of  C.  B. 
Eweler,  Esq.,  indigo  planter,  Imthof  Jcaore 

—  At  Calcutta.  Mr.  John  Hammerdinger  to  Miss 
C.  F.  D'Rosario. 

5.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  H.  WUliama  to  Mrs.  Maria 
Jonea. 

7.  At  CalcutU,  John  Gale,  Esq.,  Pundoul  fac- 
tory, Tirhoot,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  M. . 
Stalkart,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

9.  At  CalcutU,  Capt  W.  H.  Halford.  41st  regt, 
to  Mrs.  Anna  Gibbs,  youngest  daughter  of  the  hlc 
Col.  Innes  Delamain,  Bengal  army. 

12.  At  CalcutU,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Lish.  of  Cherm- 
poonjee.  to  Elixa  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  S.  Marston.  Esq. 

14.  At  CalcutU,  W.  P.  Palmer,  Esq..  of  the 
civil  service,  to  Ellen  Olympia.  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Thomas,  ES9.,  of  CalcutU. 

—  At  CalcutU.  Lieut.  Francis  Daahwood,  bone 
ATtillery,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  M^ior 
Skyrfaig,  Royal  Artillery. 


Dee.  8^  At  Nusseerabad.  after  a  long  and  Uymg 
"      "   "     ""cv.  W.  "  * 


lUness,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
district  chaplain. 

14.  At  Futtehgurh,  in  his  84th  year,  Lieut  J. 
D.  B.  Ellb.  of  the  Bengal  artillery. 

19.  At  Mundlaisir.  near  Mhow,  Major  R.  W. 
Smith,  commanding  6th  L.C.,  Bengal  eaUb. 

—  Mrs.  Ann  Creighton,  aged  83. 

20.  At  CalcutU,  Mark  Anthony  Lackerstecn, 
Junior.  Esq.,  aged  33. 

—  At  CalcutU.  W.  V.  Bennett,  Esq.,  proprietor 
of  the  daaslcal  sflooinary,  aged  38> 

—  At  Chandemagore,  Harriot,  relict  of  the  late 
J.  J.  Goodlad.  Esq..  of  Commercolly,  aged  33. 

—  At  Chandemagore,  F.  Albert,  Esq.,  indigo 
planter,  aged  56. 

21.  At  Kumaul,  Capt  Greene,  of  H.M.  SUt 
regt  of  Foot. 

22.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  George  WOUams.  aged  M, 
son  of  Samuel  Williams,  Esq.,  head  aaslstaat  to 
the  court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawhu  and  Nia- 
mut  Adawlut  of  Fort  William. 

—  At  Calcutta,  John  Francis  Chopin,  Esq..  In- 
digo planter,  aged  59. 

23.  At  Lucknow,  the  ladv  of  Lieut  CoL  George 
Moore,  commanding  the  59th  regt  N.I  ,  agetl  31 . 

84.  At  CalcutU,  Thos.  Colvbi,  Esq..  indigo 
planter,  aged  36. 

85.  At  CalcutU,  Eliiabeth  Lydia,  wife  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Cornelius,  aged  33. 

30.  At  Allahabad,  Elia,  wife  of  Frederick 
Stalnforth,  Esq.,  of  the  civil  service,  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Chnpham. 

31.  At  Seebpore,  Master  George  G.  D.  S.,  fifth 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Chew,  H.  C.  Marine, 
aged  15. 

Jan.  4.  At  CalcutU.  Mr.  Thos.  Haycock  Jsged  38. 

5.  At  Calcutta,  Thos.  Spent,  m.d.,  atsiatant  ma- 
rine surgeon,  aged  33. 

7.  On  board  the  Cornwall,  off  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  Kennedy,  deputy  mili- 
Ury  auditor  general,  aged  49. 

—  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Brooks,  aged  46. 

—  At  Calcutta,  aged  60,  Mrs.  Mary  Evant,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Evans. 

9.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Conran,  aged  34. 

10.  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  a^  17. 

14.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  John  Vota,  aged  4.1. 
l!i.  At  Dacca.  Mrs.  Beglar,  wife  ^  Mr.  D.  M. 
F.  Beglar,  in  her  50th  jw. 

16.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  William  Kent,  of  the  ship 
Brosbom^mrp,  ageda6. 

17.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  C  J.  Jones,  aged  4a 

18.  At  Intally.  Master  Chas.  Wilson,  aged  I& 
Recently.  At  Canton,  Capt.  Baker,  late  of  the 

countiy  service. 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c. 

BRITISH  SUBJECTS  ARRIVING  AT  MADRAS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Oct.  20,  1835.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council, 
with  reference  to  Act  3rd  and  4th  of  Wil- 
liam  J  v.,  cap.  Ixxxv.,  clause  Ixxxi.,  is 
pleased  to  appoint  the  superintendent  of 
police  and  chief  magistrate,  as  the  officer 
to  whom  all  natural  bom  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  not  in  the  King's  or  Company's 
service,  and  not  being  natives  of  India, 
must  report  themselves  on  their  arrival 
at  Madras,  from  any  port  or  place  not 
witliin  the  Company's  territories.  At 
out -stations,  the  report  is  to  be  made  to 
the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace. 

ALLOWANCES  TO  KING'S  OFFICERS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Dec.  8,  1835.— The 
Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  publish 
the  following  extract  from  the  Bengal  re* 
gulRtions,and  to  declare  the  law  laid  doMrn 
applicable  to  this  presidency  : 

**  Officers  of  his  Majesty's  service,  pro- 
moted in  India  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  draw,  from  the  date  of  such  promo- 
tion. Company's  allowance  of  the  ad- 
vanced rank  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
do  its  duty. 

"  Officers  of  his  Majesty's  service,  be- 
longing to  corps  in  India,  promoted  by 
his  Majesty,  draw  Company's  allowances 
from  the  date  on  which  their  promotion 
la  notified  in  general  orders  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, from  which  date  their 
performance  of  duty  of  the  advanced  runk 
commences." 

FEES  ON  COMMISSIONS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Jan.  5,  1836.— The 
Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct, 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  fees  leviable 
on  commissions  issued  to  the  Company's 
o&cen  under  this  presidency,  one  moiety 
of  which  is  credited  on  account  of  the 
Company's,  and  the  other  moiety  on  ac- 
count of  the  King's  commissions,  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  laid  down  in  the  G.  O. 
by  government  No.  243,  dated  Aug.  5, 
I83i,  shall,  hereafter,  be  levied  at  once 
on  the  issue  of  the  Company's  commis- 
sion, the  King's  commission  being  subse- 
quently furnished  to  the  party  concerned 
so  soon  as  received  from  the  office  of  his 
Ex.  the  Commander-in-chief  in  India. 

CONDUCT  OF  LIEUT.  WEST. 

Head  Quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  Jan. 
15,  1836. — A  case  has  recently  occurred 
so  peculiarly  illustrative  of  that  inclination 
to  petty  disputes,  combined  with  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  contempt  for 
authority,  which  has,  of  late,  lowered  the 
discipline  of  this  army,  and  produced  an 
endless  succession  of  trials  by  courts- 


martial,  equally  inconvenient  to  the  public 
service  and  discrediud>le  to  the  parties 
implicated,  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
has  decided  upon  holding  up  the  offender, 
in  genera]  orders,  as  an  example  to  his 
brother  officers. 

Lieut.  West,  of  the  3SM  regt.  N.  I.^ 
having  purchased  certain  articles,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Nicholls  of  the  civil  service, 
acting  second  judge  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion, allowed  several  months  to  elapse 
without  any  offer  of  payment  Mr.  Nicholls, 
being  about  to  embark  for  Europe,  ad- 
dressed  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  note 
to  Lieut.  West  on  the  subject,  to  which 
the  latter  made  no  reply.  Mr.  Nicholls 
then  appealed  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  32d  regt.  N.  I. ;  a  measure  forced 
upon  him  by  a  disregard  of  the  common 
courtesy  of  society,  and  of  which  Lieut. 
West,  therefore,  bad  no  reasonable  cause 
to  complain ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  saw  fit 
to  address  a  letter,  extract  of  which  is 
annexed  in  the  margin,*  to  Mr.  NicholUt, 
who  thereupon  brought  tlie  whole  trans- 
action to  the  notice  of  the  Comroander- 
in  chiefl 

His  excellency,  after  an  attentive  con-< 
sideration  of  the  whole  correspondence, 
expressed  his  decided  disapprobation  of 
Lieut.  West's  conduct,  and,  trusting  that 
calm  reflection  would  have  led  him  to 
perceive  his  error,  required  him  to  make 
a  fitting  apology,  and  to  withdraw  the 
insulting  expressions,  so  improperly  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Nicholls.  Lieut.  West, 
however,  has  obstinately  persevered  in 
error,  and  disregarded  the  Commander-in- 
chiefs  instructions,  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption,  that,  having  once  expressed 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  he  could  not 
conscientiously  retract  it  with  honour  to 
himself! 

Lieut.  West  will  do  well  to  avoid  hert* 
after  the  discredit  which  attaches  to  the 
offer  of  gratuitous  insult,  to  remember 
that  stubbornness  is  not  firmness,  and  to 
consider  that  the  head  of  the  army  is  the 
appropriate  judge  of  that  which  regards 
the  honour  of  officers  serving  therewith. 
It  will  require  a  long  course  of  good  and 
obedient  behaviour  to  relieve  Lieut  West 
from  the  imputation  of  insubordinate  mis- 
conduct, under  which  he  at  present  la- 
bours ;  and  the  Commander-in-chief  trusts 
that  he  will  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  re- 
flect upon  the  risk  to  which  he  would 
have  been  subjected,  had  not  the  departure 
of  the  complainant  precluded  his  conduct 
being  investigated  by  a  general  court- 
martial. 

•  **  Having  now  concluded  my  pecuniary  allldn 
with  vou,  I  cannot  refrain  fiom  remarking,  that  I 
consider  the  means  you  have  resorted  to,  as  very 
indelicate  and  ungentlemanly.  At  present,  I  dare 
not  take  further  notice  of  it,  without  ynu  waive 
your  commission.  However,  as  I  trust  to  meet 
you  in  England  when  out  of  the  service,  we  riuU 
thsn  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  more  fully 
on  the  subject. ' 
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Tbis  order  to  be  read  to  Lieut.  West      (having  returned  to  presidency^,  to 

'"-•-- atatMiUury 


[Jtn^x, 


by  the  oflSeer  commanding  the  provinces 
of  Malabar  and  Canara,  in  the  presence  of 
the  officers  stationed  at  Cannanore,  who 
are  to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and 
also  to  every  corps  and  detachment  of  this 
army  on  its  public  parade. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Dec,  29.  J.  Rohde.  Esq.,  to  act  as  anistant  judge 
and  joint  criminal  judge  of  Chicacole»  durins  ab- 
B  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 


MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Forest,  Gmrge,  Dee. 31. 1835.— 49<A  If.l.  Lieut. 
4Brev.  Capt.)  E.  Roberu  to  be  capt.,  and  Ena.  P. 
E.  L.  Rickards  to  be  lieut,  v.  Swaine  dec ;  data 
of  coma.  19th  Dec  1835. 

Cadet  of  Cavalry  W.  N.  MUla  admitted  on  ea- 
tab.,  and  prom,  to  comet.— CadeU  of  InfanUy  T. 
G.  Oakes  and  S.  O.  G.  Orr  admitted  on  ditto,  and 
prom,  to  enaigna. 

Jan.  5.  1836  —Infimtrv.  Maj.  H.  W.  Hodges, 
fhun  34th  L.lnf.,  to  be  lieut.  coL,  v.  Ritchie  dec; 
date  of  com.  lat  Jan.  1836. 

34cft  L.I.  Capt.  J.  R.  Ilaig  to  be  m^}or,  Lieut. 
T.  R.  Crosier  to  be  capt.,  and  Ena.  George  Single- 
ton to  be  lieut,  in  buc.  to  Hodges  prom.:  date  of 
coma.  1st  Jan.  1836. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  Hanaon,  qu.  mast.  gen.  of  army 


,  pennitted  to  nalg 


•  Madeaneto  be  qu.  I 


Jan.  5.  Lieut  Col.  J.  S.  Fraaer,  36th  N.I..  to 
be  resident  at  Travancore  and  Cochbi,  Arom  date 
of  Mr.  Caaama^a  embarkation  for  England. 

A.  F.  Bruce,  Esq.,  to  act  aa  collector  and  magis- 
trate of  Guntoor,  instead  of  Mr.  Neave,  whose  ap- 
pointment to  act  has  not  taken  place. 

Hatlejr  Frere,  Esq.,  to  be  an  assistant  to  prlnei- 
pal  collector  and  magistrate  of  Malabar,  and  to 
act  as  head  aasistant  while  Mr.  White  officiates  as 
sub-collector  in  Mr.  Smith's  absence  on  leave. 

19.  W.  H.  Babington,  Esq.,  to  be  sub-collector 
and  joint  magistrate  of  Cuddapah. 

W.  A.  Mord>ead,  Eaq.,  to  be  aasistant  judge  and 
joint  criminal  judge  of  Chingleput,  v.  Mr.Neave 
proceeded  to  Europe. 

C.  H.  Hallet,  Esq.,  to  be  sub-collector  and  joint 
magistrate  of  northern  division  of  Arcot. 

C.  Whittin^m,  Esq.,  to  act  as  rwistrar  to 
sillah  court  of  Combaomum,  durhig  absence  of 
Mr.  Tracy. 

P.  Irvfaie,  Esq.,  to  be  an  assistant  to  collector 
and  magistrate  of  Vixagapatam. 

W.  A.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  acting  assistant  judge  and 
joint  criminal  judge  of  Malabar,  took  chuge  of 
the  auxiliary  court  at  Tellicherry,  on  the  S8th 
Dec,  troia  G.  Sparkes,  Esq. 

J.  Rohde,  Esq.,  acting  assistant  judge  and  Joint 
crhninal  judge  of  Chicacole,  took  charge  of  the 
aujdliary  court  at  Visagapatam,  on  the  8th  Jan. 

M.  Lewin,  Eaq.,  delivered  over  charge  of  the 
collectorate  of  Rajahmundry  to  C.  Dumergue, 
Esq.,  head  assistant  collector  of  that  district,  on 
the  13th  Jan. 

Hugh  Montgomerie,  Esq.,  has  reported  his  re- 
turn to  this  presidency  from  Europe. 

H.  D.  Cook,  Esq.,  is  admitted  a  writer  on  this 
establishment  from  the  28th  Dec 

Attained  Ranlc—T.  J.  W.  Thomas,  as  senior 
merchant,  on  24th  Dec  1835. 

Ftfrfofiflft.>^an.  19.  R.  H.  Williamson,  Esq.,  to 
Europe,  Tor  three  years,  on  private  affairs. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

ARCHDKACONRY  OF   MADKJkS. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
haa  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Henry  Har- 
per, M.A.,  to  be  archdeacon  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Madras,  v.  Robinson  resigned ;  date  8th  Jan. 
1835. 


of  his  oflioe  and  his  seat  a 

Lieut.  A.  a  Jones,  3d  U 
service  of  Hon.  Company. 

Jan,  B^~^th  L.C  Lieut.  Lorenao  Moor  to  W 
qu.  masL  and  interpreter. 

Ith  N.I,  Lieut  H.  C.  GoaUng  to  be  qu. 
and  interpreter. 

lath  N.I,  Lient  (Brev.  Capt)  H.  A.  HorMbylo 
be  qu.  mast  and  interpreter. 

iSdN.I.  Lieut  CM. 
and  interpreter. 

4Sth  N.I.  Lieut  Chas.  Yates  to  beadjataat 

SdL.a  Comet  H.  P.  .Siddou  to  be  UeoL^  ▼. 
Jonesresigned :  date  of  com.  5th  Jan.  1838. 

Surg  W.  H.  Richards  pennitted  to  retire  ft«ii 
Hon.  Company's  service,  from  8th  Jan.  1836. 

The  services  of  Capt  G.  P.  VaDancy,  aSlh  N.L 
placed  at  disposal  of  Supreme  Oovenmient.  with 
view  of  his  being  employed  in  department  of 
operations  for  suppression  of  Thuggee. 

Head  Quartera,  Jan.  4,  1830k— Bnaigna  C.  H.  C- 
RobCTts,  47th  N.I.,  and  H.  D.  InnSr40th  do!^ 
permitted,  at  their  own  requeat. 
corps. 


to  exchange 

The  foUowinjf  young  officers  to  do  duty  '.—Car. 
net  W.  N.  MiQs  with  2d  L.C.S  EnslimaTrcL 
Oakes  and  S.  G.  G.  Orr  with  12th  NTL^ 

Ens.  R.  Wallace,  51st.  to  continue  doimr  dutv 
with  4eth  N.I.,  untU  15th  April,  wfaea  be  «%  pr^ 
ceed  to  jota  his  corps.  *^ 

Lieut  J.  Fitsgerald,  42d  N.L.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  committee  assembled  at  Fort  St  Georcefbr 
Investigatkm  of  dafans  to  pensions.        *''"'S««" 

directed  to  rrfota  his  corps.— AasisL  Suiw.  J/E. 
Porteous,  of  39lh,  to  do  duty  with  44th  rest— 
AssistSuig.  J.  Cardew.  m.d.,  to  do  duty  wftli 
40tn  regt 

Asstot  Surg.  D.  TniU  to  have  medical  chaise  of 
detachment  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  ooorlcts 
employed  at  Guindy  under  orders  of  Lieut  Cot- 
ton of  engineers. 

Jon.  8.— Lieut  George  Foster,  40th  N.I.,  to  Mt 
aa  qu.  mast  and  interp.,  v.  Roberuprom. 

Jon.  9.^Ens.  T.  G.  Oakes  removed  ttom  ISth  to 
do  duty  with  25th  N.L 

Fint  St,  George,  Jan,  12.— Mai.  WiUIam  Stew. 
nt,  Madras  European  regt,  pemutted  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  to  retire  ftom  Hon.  Company'a  aer- 
vice,  from  date  of  his  embarkaUoo. 

Jan.  15.— Assist  Surg.  John  Ricks,  m.i>.,  to  be 
surgeon,  v.  Richards  retired;  date  of  com.  ath 
Jan.  1836. 

Assist.  Surg.  James  Supple  permitted  to  enter  on 
general  duties  of  army. 

The  periods  of  service  of  members  of  Medkal 
Board  directed  to  be  calculated  fhim  followinc 
dates,  when  they  should,  respectively,  have  wc- 
ceeded  in  r^ular  tour :— Mr.  T.  H.  Daviea  (hm 
29d  Feb.  1^ ;  Mr.  J.  Hay  from  Itfth  June  iSu 
and  Mr.  J.  Annesley  from  18th  Jan.  1833. 

Jan,  19.— Lieut  W.  H.  Budd,  31st  L.Inf..  to  act 
as  sub.  assist  com.  general,  during  absence  of 
Lieut  Taylor,  deputy  aasiat.  com.  generaL 

Aaslst  Surg.  John  Richmond  to  be  medical  offi- 
cer to  sillah  of  Guntoor,  v.  Edgcombe  permitted 
to  proceed  to  Europe.  v^auu^ 

Deputy  Assist  Commissary  Wm.  Brookes,  to 
haverankofUeutonnoQ-^flteaveestab.;  dateof 
com.  19th  Jan.  1836. 

fld  N.I,  Lieut  Robert  Shirreff  to  be  capt,  and 
Ens.  Arthur  Wyndham  to  be  Ueut.,  v/JefMo 
dec;  dateof ooms. 9th  Jan.  1836. 

Ens.  R.  Fletcher,  7th  N.L,  transfierred  to  pea- 
sion  establishment 

Jan.  82 — 4Sd  N,L  Lieut  James  Fitueiald  to  be 
ai^utant 

Lieut  CoL  H  G.  Jourdan,  10th  N.L.  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  service  of  Hon.  Company, 
Arom  date  of  his  embarkation  for  Europe 

Head-Qttarterg,  Jan.  12.— Assist  Surg.  Colin 
Rogers,  M.O.,  of  44th,  to  proceed  and  take  incifi- 
cal  charge  of  43d  N.L,  during  absence  of  Assist 
burg.  Davidson. 
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Jam,  14^— Ens.  F.  &  Gabb,  A9d  N.I.,  to  act  M  qu. 
mast,  and  Interp.,  v.  Bayles  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Jatt.  15  to  I8.-Lieat.  W.  Gordon,  6th  N.I.,  to 
be  a  member  of  committee  assembled  at  Port  8t. 
George  for  Investigation  of  claims  to  pensions*  in 
room  of  Lieut.  J.  Fltxgerald  relieved  from  that 
duty. 

Asstot.  Surg.  C.  Ferrier  to  do  duty  with  H.M* 
69d  rent.,  until  an  opportunity  oflfers  for  him  to 
join  H.M.  62d  rc^  at  Moulmeln. 

Lieut.  CoL  H.  W.  Hodges  (late  prom.)  posted  to 
9dregt.N.L 

Jon.  19  to  a.'^Horm  Artillery,  Lieut.  Hall  to  be 
adj.  to  C  troop,  v.  M'Nair.— Lieut.  O.  Brlggs  to 
be  adj.  to  B  troop,  from  11th  Jan.  1836. 

Capt.  M.  Davie*.  11th  N  I.,  relieved  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Clothing  Committee  assembled  at  Foit  St. 
George. 

Capt.  R.  Watts,  4ath  N.L,  to  b#  president,  and 
Capt  H.  Roberts,  9th  do.,  a  member  of  above 
oommittee. 

The  following  orders  confirmed :— Lieut.  Nico- 
lay  to  act  as  ad^  to  Madras  Europ.  regt.,  during 
absence  of  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Nelliou  other  duty; 
date  5th  Jan.— Lieut.  C.  Yates  to  act  as  a^).,  and 
Lieut  C.  R.  MacKensle,  to  act  as  qu.  mast,  and 
interp.  to  46th  N.I.;  date22d  Sept.  1835. 

Assist.  Sur^B.  W.  G.  Davidson  removed  from 
43d  to  49th  r^;  and  C.  Rogers,  md.,  from  44th 
to4Sddo. 

Ist-Lieuts.  T.  K. Whistler  removed  from  3d  bat- 
to  horse  brigade  artillerv;  and  J.  and  C.  McNair 
from  horse  artillery  to  3d  bat.  do. 

Lieut.  W.  Brookes,  of  noo^^flbctive  <stabi> 
posted  to  1st  Nat.  Vet.  Bat. 

RewariL— The  following  officers  havtag  passed 
the  prescribed  eoumiinatioo  in  the  Hlndoostanee 
language,  are  deemed  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
entitled  to  the  reward  authorized  by  the  Hon.  the 
Court  of  Directors :— Lieut,  and  AdI.  W.  M.  Gun- 
thorpe.  6th  N.L,  as  acU. :  Ens.  H.  F.  Custard, 6th 
N.I.f  as  qu.  mast,  and  interp. 

Rgtumei  to  duty t  from  Bwope^—Dtc  3L  Capt 
J.T.  Baldwin,  artillery.— Capt  C.  E.  Faber,  engi- 
neera— Capt  A.  C.  Wicht,  8th  N.l.-4:apt  M. 
Davies,  Ilth  da— Capt  R.  W.  Sparrow,  18th  do. 
—Lieut  Jas.  Fitagerald,  42d  do.— Lieut  John  Mil- 
lar, 43d  do.->lan.  5.  Capt  Wm.  Stokoe,  luth  N.L 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe.— Dec.  31.  Capt  A.  DerviUe.  Slst 
L.Inf.— Jan.5.  Lieut  CoL  J.  KitsoD,  23d  N.L— 
Mai.  C.  Maxtone,  1st  N.V.Bat,  for  health.— Capt 
E.  T.  Hibgame,  a9ih  N.L.  for  health.— Lieut  D. 
Scotland,  7th  N.L,  for  health.— &  Ens.  E.  H. 
Impey.  31st  L.lnf.,  for  health — Superintending 
Surg.  J.  Madeod,  for  health.— Assist.  Surg.  G. 
Edgoome,  for  health.— Lieut  E.  J.  Simpson,  37th 
nTl  — 12.  Lieut  J.  F.  Leslie,  13th  N.L,  for 
health.  —  9d-Lieut  H.  Lawford,  artillery,  for 
health.- 19.  Capt  Alex.  Grant,  5th  L.C.— Capt 
C.  H.  Graeme,  5th  L.C. 

To  virit  Pretidency  (preparatory  to  applying  for 
furlough  to  Europe).— Jan.  7.  Lieut  CoL  M.  Rid- 
dell,  8d  L.C.— Lieut  J.  S.  Du  Vemet,  24th  N.L~ 
11.  Lieut  W.  E.  Lockhart,  45th  N.L 

To  HtU  Cannanore  (preparatory  to  ditto).— Dec. 
31.  Lieut  H.  Beaver,  5th  N.L 

To  visit  Wutem  Coast  (preparatory  to  ditto.)— 
Lieut  W.  RusaeU,  18th  N.l. 

To  Sea.— Dec  31.  Lieut  Col.  W.  K.  Ritchie,  2d 
N.L,  foe  two  years  (since  dead).— Jan.  5.  Ens.  H. 
Metcalfe,  29tb  N.L,  untU  31st  Dec  1836,  for 
health.— &  Capt  A.  G.  Hyslop,  com.  of  ordn., 
Nagpore  subsfcUary  force,  for  twelve  months  (also 
to  Cape  of  Good  Hope). 

To  Bengah—J«D.  22.  Lieut  W.  Darby,  45th 
N.L,  from  Ist  Feb.  to  31st  July  1836,  on  private 
aflfkiis. 

To  Bsnare*.-Jm.  22.  Lieut  Thos.  SneU,  7th 
L.C.,  f^om  29th  Feb.  to  3l8t  Aug.  1836,  on  private 
aflkirs. 

To  NeUfchsrry  UOte.— Jan.  &  Capt  W.  E.  Litch- 
field, 6th  L.C.,  for  six' months  (abo  to  Bombay). 


SHIPPING. 


JrrioaU, 
Die.  30.  OoriniSt  Superville,  from  Corlnga.— 
31.  H.M.S.  Algorinst  Thomas,  fVom  Penang.— 
Jan.  1.  John  Wm.  Dare,  Towie,  from  Moulmeln. 
—4.  Jofw,  Wilkins,  from  Coringa.  &c— 5.  H.M.S. 
Andromache,  Chads,  trom  Mauritius.— 6.  Edward, 


Land,  fhmi  Calcutta.  — 12.  Charlos  Dumerrus, 
from  Vixagapatam.— 13.  Cecelia,  Roy,  tnm  Port 
Louis.— 14.   PremieTt  Byron,  f^om  China,  &c— 


17.  H.M.^.  Raieigh,  Quhi,  from  Trincomallee: 
Joseph  Victor^  Le  Cour,  from  Bourbon.— 19-  Mmry 
Ann,  Tarbutt,  from  London.— 22.  Napoleon,  Bar- 
hot,  from  Fadang. 

Departures. 
Jait.  3.  Isadora,  Hodson,  for  Northern  Ports.— 
7.  Duke  of  Buedeugh,  Martin,  for  London. — 10. 
Edward,  Land,  for  Philadelphia.  — 12.  Bolton, 
Compton,  for  Cape  and  London.^13.  H.M.S.  An- 
dromathe,  <^hads,  on  a  cruize. — 14.  Cecelia,  Roy, 
for  Covelong.— 16.  fVeUington,  Liddell.  for  Cape 
and  London.— 17.  Prince  George,  Shaw,  for  Loo- 
don.— 20.  Robarts,  Wake,  for  Calcutta.— 22.  Jo- 
seph Victor,  Le  Cour,  for  Calcutta.— 25.  Ladtf 
Flora,  Ford,  for  London. 

To  Sot/.— Mary  Ann,  for  London,  15th  Feb. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


Dee.  10.  At  Hlngolee,  the  wife  of  Mr.  D.  Alex- 
ander, of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  Lieut-  Rowlandaon,  Pevrian  ia- 
tetpreter  at  head-quarters,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Trichinopoly,  the  lady  of  Capt  E.  J. 
Butcher,  deputy  assist  com.  gen.,  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Htogoiee,  the  lady  of  Capt  G.  W.  Ons- 
tow,  of  the  artillery,  of  a  son. 

31.  At  Gufaidy,    Mrs.  J.  E.  Cashart,  of  a  son. 
Jan.  1    At  Secunderabad,  the  lady  of  Capt 
Eades,  39th  regt,  N.L,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Vepery,  Mrs.  W.  Axelby.  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Bangalore,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Smith,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Nungumbaukum,  the  lady  of  Capt  Ely, 
deputy  qu.  mast  gen.,  of  the  centre  division,  of  a 
son. 

5.  At  Berhampore,  near  Gai\)am.  the  lady  of 
Lieut  Col.  S.  I.  Hodgson,  49th  regt,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bangalore,  the  lady  of  Capt  Henry  Bevan, 
27th  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kamptee,  the  lady  of  Capt  Edward  Sbnp- 
aoa,  Madras  Europ.  Regt,  of  a  son. 

&  At  Waltair,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Reece.  10th 
regt.,  pf  a  son. 

11.  At  St.  Thom^,  the  lady  of  J.  F.  McKennie, 
Esq.,  of  ason. 

MAEEIAOIS. 

Dee.  21.  At  Waltair,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Blenkin- 
sop,  chaplain,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Chester,  chaplain  of  Visagapatam. 

Jan.  1.  At  Trichinopoly,  J.  M.  D.  Minto,  capCafai 
of  the  5th  regt  N.L,  to  Miss  C.  M.  Hichens. 

6.  At  Calingafiataro,  John  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
the  2i8t  regt,  to  Miss  Maria  Henrietta  Davla, 
niece  of  Capt.  R.  S.  Dirkai,  master  attendant  at 
that  place 

8.  At  Madras,  Lieut  H.  C.  Armstrong,  engi- 
neers, to  Eliza,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Lieut  CoL  RundalU  (^  this  estabUshment 

20.  At  Madras,  Mr.  Bernard  Ouhitual,  of  the 
chril  auditor's  office,  to  Miss  Candlne  Gordon. 


Dec,  31.  At  Hyderabad,  Mrs.  Lee,  wife  of  Capt 
George  Lee,  of  the  8th  Madras  N.I. 

Jan.  1.  At  Cannanore,  Edward  Chamier,  Esq., 
of  the  Bombay  dvil  service 

—  At  Madias,  Lieut  CoL  W.  K.  Ritchie,  of  the 
2d  rest  N.L 

—  At  Madras,  Capt  C.  A.  Kerr,  late  of  the  Hon. 
Company's  service,  who  has  lately  taken  so  active 
a  part  in  the  Nellore  copper  mine  speculation. 

9.  At  Mangak»e,  Capt  A.  H.  Jcftics,  of  the  2d 
regt  N.l. 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c 

ARMY  RANK. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov,  27,  1835.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that,  in  conformity  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  bearing  date  the  28th  Dec., 
1832,  and  published  to  the  army  on  the 
31st  May,  1833,  army  rank  be  assigned 
to  the  several  officers  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  ensign,  under  the  operation  of 
the  rule  here  referred  to,  as  well  as  pros- 
pectively to  all  others,  from  the  date  of 
their  respective  arrivals,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  from  the  date  upon  which  tliey 
may  be  finally  pasted  to  corps  in  succes- 
sion to  vacancies. 

OFFICE  ALLOWANCE. 

Bombay  Castle,  Nov,  28,  1835— In 
lieu  of  the  office  allowance  (King's  and 
Company's)  at  present  drawn  by  pay- 
masters of  his  Majesty's  regiments  on  this 
establishment,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  is  pleased  to  authorize, 
from  the  1st  proximo,  the  same  scale  as  is 
drawn  by  the  corresponding  grade  of  his 
Majesty'b  service  in  Bengal. 
A  paymaster  of  Light  Drara.  Ra.  65  5  4 
A  paymaater  of  a  regt  of  Foot  78  10   8 

The  above  alIo\^'ances  are  inclusive  of 
office  rent  and  office  (entage,  and  in  lieu 
of  writers,  stationery,  and  all  contin- 
gencies. 

STEAM  POSTAGE. 

General  Departmenty  Nov,  28,  1835.— 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  republish  tl)e  following  scale 
of  steam  postage,  fixed  on  the  6th  inst., 
on  letters  sent  to  England  via  the  Red 
Sea,  exclusive  of  inland  postage ;  and  to 
announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  that  the  same  rates  of  steam  post- 
age wiU  be  collected  on  letters  received 
from  Europe,  viz. 
On  letters  not  exceeding  a  sicca  Rs.    As. 

weight,  or  i  a  tolah  0        8 

1  ditto  1        0 

2  ditto  1        8 

3  ditto  2        0 

4.    ditto  3        0 

and  BO  on,  one  rupee  being  charged  for 
every  sicca  weight  or  tolah. 

CHARGE  OF  TROOPS. 

Bombay  Castle,  Dec.  5, 1835.  --  Doubts 
having  arisen  as  to  what  officer  is  in  cer- 
tain cases  entitled  to  the  charge  of  troops 
and  companies,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Go- 
vemor  in  Council  Is  pleased  to  establish 
the  following  rules  on  the  subject,  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  that 
obtains  in  Bengal:  — 


from  furlougii  to  Europe,  leave  beyond 
sea,  or  staff  employ,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
|)enefits  of  the  troop  contract  until  he  re- 
joins  bis  regiment. 

An  officer  holding  temporary  charge  of 
a  troop,  will  lose  the  contract  erooluoieDts 
if  absent,  from  any  cause,  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding  the  30  days  in  six  months  al- 
lowed, without  forfeiture  of  such  emolu- 
ments, by  the  regulations. 

PIONEERS. 

Bombay  Castle,  Dec,  15.  1835. — The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  C-ouncil  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  the  G.  O.  dated 
the  10th  ultimo,  for  disbanding  three 
companies  of  pioneers  of  the  engineer 
corps,  be  suspended  until  further  orders. 

CONTROL  OVER  ENGINEER  OFFICERS. 

Bombay  CasOe,  Dec.  19,  ]835.~In 
order  to  prevent  any  misunderstandmg, 
as  to  the  degree  of  control  to  be  exercised 
over  engineer  officers,  while  civilly  em- 
ployed, by  their  military  superiors,  the 
Aight  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Coundl  is 
pleased  to  declare,  that,  although  the  mi- 
litary authorities  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  duties  of  any  officer  civilly 
employed,  or  to  communicate  any  orders 
tiiat  can  in  any  manner  control  their  sept- 
rate  and  distinct  duties,  still,  as  for  as  the 
general  orders  and  usage  of  the  service 
affect  all  classes,  as  in  the  case  of  regula- 
tions regarding  dress,  at  the  presidency  or 
at  military  stations,  or  reporting  their  ar- 
rival at  or  departure  from  those  stations, 
all  engineer  officers  are  strictly  bound  to 
obey  those  regulations,  and  the  military 
authorities  to  enforce  them,  reporting  to 
government,  through  his  Exc  the  Ona- 
mander-in-Chief,  any  breach  of  them  on 
the  port  of  engineer  officers  civilly  em- 
ployed. 

BHEWNDY  CANTONMBNT. 

Bombay  Castle,  Dec,  28. 1835.—With 
reference  to  the  G.  O.  of  the  16th  of 
April  last,  it  is  hereby  announced  that 
Bhewndy  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  a  cantonment,  and  its  military  limits 
are  abolished  accordingly. 

SIGNAL  AT  BOMBAY. 

Notice,— Marine  Dqtartment — The  es- 
tablished signal  at  the  several  flag-stall^ 
on  the  island  of  Bombay,  for  a  schooner 
or  a  cutter,  is  a  cylinder  painted  red. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  Ac. 

PotUUal  Departmtnt, 

Jan  5*  Mr.  Jamca  Enkine  to  be  polttka]  agent 
In  Kattywar. 

9.  Mr.  Arthur  Malet  to  be  first  aatlataat  topoK- 
tical  connnisdotier  for  GuKratand  mident  at  Ba> 
roda. 
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Register.'^  Bombay. 


Mr.  Wm.  Courtney  to  be  second  aasbtant  to 
ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Ctpt.  JanMC  Outrain.  23d  N.I.,  to  be  acting  po- 
litkaJ  agnit  in  Maliee  Cftiinta. 

Lieut.  R.  Wallace,  tuperintendent  of  Guicowar 
contingent  at  Sadra,  to  officiate  as  assistant  to  po- 
litical agent  in  Mahee  Caunta. 

TerrUorial  Department— Revenue, 
J0I.13.  Mr.  George  Waddell  to  be  supernume- 
rary assistant  to  principal  collector  of  Poona. 

Mr.  D.  Davidson  to  be  awittant  to  coUectOT  of 
Tanna. 

Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Forbea  to  beaMistant  to  collector 
of  Ahmednuggur. 

Judicial  Department. 

Nov,  97.  Capt.  James  Outram  and  Lieut.  Jose)^ 
Hale  to  be  assistant  magistrates  in  the  several  sil- 
lahs  comprehended  within  Bombay  presidency. 

Dee.  5,  Mr.  Chamler,  acting  assistant  Judge  of 
Poooa.  to  be  acting  assistant  to  agent  for  Sirdars  in 
Deccan. 

Jan,  14.  Mr.  J.  L.  Philips  to  act  as  master  in 
equity,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Smith  to  act  as  cleric  of  the 
small  causes.  Supreme  Court,  during  absence,  on 
lenve,  of  Mr.  Wm.  Fenwick. 

SO.  Mr.  J.  L.  Philips  to  act  as  examiner  on  the 
equity  side,  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Ketterer  to  act  as 
•cdMiiastical  registrar  of  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, nnUl  return  of  Mr.  M.  T.  West.  Mr.  J. 
L.  Philips  also  to  act  as  clerk  of  the  crown, 
derk  of  the  indictments,  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  and 
register  on  the  admiralty  skle  in arlminaldepart- 
ment  of  Supreme  Court. 

General  Department, 

Dee,  31.  Mr.  W.  C.  Bruce  to  act  as  deputy  civil 
auditor  and  deputy  mint  master,  during  absence 
of  Mr.  Gregor  Giant. 

Separate  Department. 

Jan,  18.  Mr.  J.  R.  Morgan  to  place  himaelf 
under  orders  of  acting  odlector  at  Ahmedaliad. 

19.  Mr.  H.  R.  Stracy  to  place  himself  under 
orders  of  collector  at  Rutnaghetry. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Stuart  was  examined  hi  the  regula- 
tions of  government  on  the  3lBt  Dec.  by  a  com- 
mittee assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  was  found 
quite  competent  to  enter  on  the  transaction  of  pub. 
flcbosineu. 


Furkmgiu,  ^.— Decft.  Mr.  J.  D.  Inverarity, 
to  sea,  for  sU  months,  for  health.— Jan.  7.  The 
furlough  to  Europe  granted  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Reeves 
on  7th  Oct.  last  cancelled.—14.  Mr.  Wm.  Fenwick, 
master  in  equity,  leave  of  absence  for  one  year, 
ISor  health. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Bombt^  Cattle,  Dee,  8,  1836.— Capt.  A.  C.  Peat 
tJ  be  executive  engineer  at  Belgaum,  v.  Capt.  C. 
W.  Grant  proceedmg  to  England  on  sick  cert. 

Decs.— Cadet  of  Infisntry  W.  H.  C.  Lye  ad- 
mitted on  estab.,  and  prom,  to  ensign. 

The  services  of  Assist.  Surg.  A.  Walker,  m.o., 
placed  at  disposal  of  Supreme  Government  for 
employment  in  military  service  of  H.H.  the  Nlsam. 

Dee  4.— Capt.  Foquetf  s  appointment  as  com- 
missariat agent  at  RiOco^  cancelled,  ftom  date  of 
delivering  over  charge  to  Lieul.  Hartley. 

Dee.  5.— The  following  temporary  arrangements 
oonfinnedt— Lieut.  A.  Morison,  3dN.L,  to  act  as 
fort  a4).  at  Aaseerffhur,  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
Brown  <w»  duty.— Lieut.  H.  C.  Morse,  8th  N.I.,  to 
actaaadi.  totnatregt,  durfaig  atMence  of  Lieut 
F.  CrbtalL— Lieut.  C.  Rooke,  S2d  N.I.,  to  act  as 

2U.  nnast.  and  paym.  to  that  regt.,  during  period 
>ieut.  Hart  may  be  in  charge  of  commissariat  at 
Ahmedabad.— Ens.  J.  R.  Keily.  80th.  to  act  as  in- 
tern, in  HIndoostanee  and  Mabratta  to  left  wing 
12th  N.I.,  during  absence  of  Lieut.  Ash— Capt. 
W.  J.  Browne,  brigade  major  at  Baroda,  to  assume 
command  of  that  station  oa  departure  of  Capt.  J. 
Clunes.— Capt.  C.  Denton,  84th  N.I.,  to  act  as 
major  of  brigade  at  Baroda,  during  period  Capt. 
Browne  may  remain  in  command  oistati<m. 
Dec.  7.— Lieut.  D.  C.  Graham,  second  in  com- 
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mand  of  Bhed  corps  in  Candeish,  to  act  for  Capt* 
J.  Outram,  as  commanding  officer  of  that  con>s, 
during  his  absence  on  duty  in  Gucerat. 

Det:.  25,—3ltt  N.I.  Capt.  E.  Mason  to  be  m^or, 
Lieut.  C.  Clarke  to  be  capt.,  and  Ens.  J.  L.  Hend- 
ley  to  be  lieuU,  in  sue  to  Hamilton  retired ;  date 
8UthDec  1835. 

Dee.  89.— Assist.  Surg.  Hamilton  to  take  charge 
of  duties  of  civil  surgeon  of  Rutnagherry,  from  6th 
Dec,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  surgeon  having 
been  obliged  by  iibiess  to  leave  his  dudes. 

Dec.  31.— Lieut.  J.  MacdoneU,  19th  N.I.,  to 
command  invalids  of  the  seaeoo  of  H.C.  service, 
proceeding  to  Europe. 

Ens.  H.  Fenninff,  83d,  transferred,  at  his  own 
request,  to  81st  N.I.,  he  entering  latter  corps  as 
Junior  of  his  grade. 

Lieut  C.  Shirt,  80th  N.L,  to  act  as  ac^.  to  left 
wing  of  that  regt.  on  departure  of  head-quarters 
ftom  Rajcote  to  Baroda,  as  a  temp,  arrangement 

Lieut  J.  P.  Maior,  11th  N.L,  to  be  commissa- 
riat agent  at  BhooJ. 

Jan.  4,  1836.- Lieut  T.  Cleather,  of  Golun- 
dause  Bat,  to  act  as  interp.  in  Htaidoostanee  to 
4th  N.L,  ftom  83d  Dec,  as  a  temp,  arrangement. 

Jan,  6.— Assist  Surg.  Kirk,  at  )>reMnt  doing 
duty  in  Indian  Navy,  placed  at  disposal  of  Com.- 
in-chief. 

Assist  Surg.  Hughes  placed  at  disposal  of  super- 
intendent  of  Indian  Navy,  for  duty  in  that  Inanch 
of  service. 

Jan,  7.— Lieut  Ayrton,  regt.  of  artillery,  placed 
under  orders  of  chief  engineer,  for  performance  of 
a  special  duty. 

The  recent  G.  O.  placing  Assist  Surg.  Sullivan 
at  disposal  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Navy  can- 
celled ;  and  in  his  room  Assist.  Surg.  Winchester 
placed  at  disposal  of  superintendent 

Jan.  11.— 3(f  L.C,  Capt.  J.  Sutherland  to  be 
mi^r,  Lieut  D.  C.  F.  Scott  to  be  capt,  and  Cor- 
net M.  R.  Daniel  to  be  lieut,  in  sue  to  Jameson 
dec ;  date  of  rank  18th  Oct.  1836. 

Assist  Surg.  David  Forbes  to  be  surgeon,  v. 
Cockerm  dec ;  date  of  rank  84th  Dec  1835. 

The  foltowing  temporary  arrangements  con- 
firmed:— Capt  J.  Farquharson,  9th  N.L,  to  as- 
sume command  of  station  of  Baroda,  from  4th 
Dec— Lieut  T.  T.  Christie,  17th  N.L.  to  act  as 

?u.  mast  to  that  regt,  during  period  Lieut  J. 
ope  may  be  in  temporary  charge  of  regt— Capt. 
E.  M.  Earle,  84th  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Mahratta  faiterp. 
to  that  regt,  f^om  6th  Dec— Lieut  J.  C.  Ander- 
son, line  ady.  at  Rajcote,  to  receive  charge  of  com- 
missariat department  at  that  sution  from  7th  Dec 

iLieut  and  Brigade  Major  A.  R.  Wilson  to  act  as 
assistant  in  qu.  mast  general's  department  N.D.A., 
and  to  accompany  Bng.  Qen.  Salter  on  his  tour  of 
inspection,  duringabsence  of  Lieut  Del  Hoste  on 
duty  at  Tankaria  Bunder }  date  1st  Dec 

Lieut  T.  Christie,  17th  N.L,  to  be  commissa- 
riat agent  at  Hurdle. 

Cant  A.  Maclean,  commanding  detachment  of 
8th  N.L,  at  Tannah,  assumed  temporary  charge  of 
office  of  paymaster  of  penskmers  fai  Concan  on  4th 
Jan.,  hi  consequence  of  death  of  Capt.  Stokoe. 

Returned  to  duty,/htm  Europe,— Dec  3.  Lieut. 
CoL  J.  ShirrefT,  European  regt— Capt.  E.  Stan- 
ton, artillery.— Capt  A.  C.  Peat,  engineers.— Capt 
J.  O.  Browne,  loth  N.L 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe,— Dec  8.  Capt  C.  W.  Grant,  corps 
of  engineers,  for  health.— Brev.  Col.  T.  Morgan, 
7th  N.L,  for  health.— Jan.  4.  Cant  J.  S.  Grant, 
executive  oigineer  at  Poonah.— 7.  Lieut  J.  An- 
derson, 17th  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut  G.  N.  Prior. 
81st  N.I.,  for  health.— 11.  Ens.  R.  JeflTery,  19th 
N  I.,  for  one  year  (without  pay),  on  private 
affairs.— 16.  Surg.  J.  M*  Morris.— Assist  Surg.  D. 
Giierson,  for  health. 

To  Oipe  of  Gttod  Hope.— Dec  8.  Capt.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, 1ft  assist  com.  gen.,  for  eighteen  months, 
for  liealth.— Jan.  9.  Capt  J.  Gunning,  17th  Ma- 
dras N.I..  for  ditto ditta— 18.  Col.  Ballantinc,  for 
health  ^eventually  to  Europe). 

To  Neflgherrie*.— Dec.  8.  8d- Lieut  G.  K.  Bell, 
regt  of  artillery,  for  two  years,  for  health. 
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MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 
Jon.  4.  C»pt  K.  W.  Harris  to  be  tenlor  naval 
officer  at  Surat,  from  19th  Jan./in  sue.  to  Capt. 
Brucks.  who«e  time  of  service  In  that  appolnt- 
roent,  as  limited  by  regulations,  win  have  then  ex- 
pired. 

SHiipPING. 

Arrivalt. 
Jaw.  1.  H.C.  brig  of  war  ThetU,  Harvey,  from 
Porebunder,&c.;  HanfMft,  McGregor,  ftom  China 
and  Sfaigapore.— &  la^  Rowena,  Main,  from  Rio 
de  Janeira— ^9.  Java,  Todd,  firom  ixmdon.— 16. 
Lord  Cttttlereagh,  Tonks.  from  China.  Singapore, 
Ac;  H.C. new  cutter  Afawirrt,' Gardiner,  from 
Porebunder.— 17.  Sophia,  Farahan,  from  Bushire 
and  Muscat.— 18.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Hdbert- 
8on,  from  Bengal  and  Cannanore;  Quill,  King, 
from  Salem  (America).— 19.  Caledonia,  Lancaster, 
fkom  China.— 28.  Seine,  Lemarle,  from  Havre  de 
Grace  and  Cochin 23.  William  Metmlfi,  Philip- 
son,  frcwn  London.— FcB.  BudkinghamMhire,  Hop- 
kins, from  London  —13.  John  Campbell,  mm. 
Greenock.— 14.  Ceiitrian,  Killock.  from  LlverpooL 
—Grenada,  Sulivan,  from  Liverpool — ^21.  Trin- 
eulo,  JeA,  from  LiverpooL— March  8.  Canton, 
Gibson,  from  Liverpool;  Lord  Lowiher,  from 
China.— 16.  Palmira,  Loader,  from  London, 
Departuree* 
Dbc31.  OuftfiMTtflfsrchafX,  Edwards,  for  Cal- 
rutta.— Jan.  1.  H.  C.  cutter  Nerbttddah,  Carless, 
for  Scinde.— 3.  H.  C.  brig  of  war  Thetis,  Harvey, 
for  SuraU— 4.  Malabar,  Tucker,  for  London.— 10. 
Marqui*  of  Hastingt,  Clarkson,  for  London.— IS. 
H.C.  sloop  of  war  Amhent,  Sawyer,  fbr  Vingorla. 
—16.  Carwttic,  Brodie.  for  London.— 17.  H.C. 
cutter,  Margaret,  Gardiner,  for  Surat— 23.  Ton/, 
Reld,  for  Liverpool.— 30.  Ladit  Rufffiee,  Pollock, 
for  London.— Fbb.  15.  Jaffa,  TodJ,  for  London. 
—8ft.  fFUttam  Metcalfe,  Philipaon,  for  London.— 
March  15.  Buekinghamehire,  Hopkins,  for  Loo- 


Freight  to  London  (March  18).— In  consequence 
of  the  priceof  cotton  getting  up,  freight  has  faUen 
to4f6.  

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee.  7.  At  Oicgaum,  Mrs.  W.  Turner,  of  a 
daughter. 

19.  At  Deesa.  the  lady  of  J.  Bowstead,  Esq.,  of 
a  son  (since  deed). 

81.  At  Baroda,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  A.  N.  Ram- 
say, 84th  N.I..  of  a  son. 

si  At  MaUlgaum,  the  lady  of  Wm.  Gray,  Esq., 
surgeon,  Slst  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

fan,  8.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  H.  Hebbert, 
Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dharwar,  the  lady  of  A.  N.  Shaw,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

3.  At  Belgaum.  the  lady  of  Capt.  Deshon,  H.M. 
80th  regt,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Deesa,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  WOliams,  I3th 
N.L,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Broach,  the  lady  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Barring- 
ton,  dvU  surgeon  at  that  station,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan,  14.  At  Bombay,  Capt.  Melville,  deputy 
Judge  advocate-general  of  the  army,  to  Catherine 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Robertson,  Esq., 
of  Tweedmouth,  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

DEATHS. 

Dec.  28.  At  Mazagon,  Catherine,  wife  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Waddi^ton,  aged  27. 

Jan.  8.  At  Fort  George  Barracks,  Bombay,  Capt. 
T.  W.  Stoccoe,  of  this  establishment,  ag«l  &5. 

6.  In  Colaba  Barracks,  Lieut.  J.  T.  Latham,  of 
H.M.  6th  regt  of  Foot. 

18.  At  Bombay,  Mr.  Joseph  Hannah,  aged  70. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov.  30.  At  Coknnbo,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gerhard,  of  m 
son. 

Dee,  87.  At  Kandy,  the  lady  of  Ueot.  Roddy. 
Ceylon  Rifles,  of  a  daughter. 

DEATH. 

Nov.  25.  At  Colombo,  Mr.  G.  R.  Herfl,  inter- 
preter of  the  Supreme  Court,  aged  51. 


SHIPPIKG. 

Arrivals,  ^T)ec  84.  Neptune,  tnm  Loodoo  ; 
CoromandM,  from  Liverpool.— 28.  Derwent,  fhm 
Rio  and  Bauvta.>>lan.  4.  Maede^field,  from  N.S. 
Wales.— 5.  Canton,  from  N.  S. Wales  ;  Jmm,  from 
Cochin;  Irt,  ftom  Liverpool. 

DEATH. 

Nov.  M.  At  Canton,  whilst  bathii«,  Wm.  Mfl- 
ler  Jackson,  Esq.,  third  son  of  the  laie  Cot  G.  J. 
A.  Jackson,  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's 
service. 


etplon* 


SHIPPING. 
Artival.—Jsm.  21.  Tigris,  from  London. 


IPenang* 


MARRIAGE. 


At  St.  Geotfreli  Church,  Capt.  James  Rapaon^ 
of  the  barque  SopMa,  to  Miss  Anne  Thompaoa. 


fi.t\B  Skout^  WiAleii. 


ilrrfvofr.— Oct.9.  Dawmm,  tnm  haodm^-Sw. 
80.  Warrior,  from  Calcutta.- 2&  H.M.S.  Ztlbrm, 
from  Madras.— dO.  Frances  CharMtee,  fcttn  Loo- 
don Dec  11.   Retfol  Sovereign,  from  T 

Jessie,  from  Liverpool. 


Van  BitnmVt  UaitH* 

SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU  at  Hobart  Town.— Nov.  13.  John,  ft 
London.— 15.  Brothers,  and  Bldon,  both  ft 
London.— Dec  Psyche,  from  Calcutta. 

Arrivals  at  Launceston.— Dec  2.  IssOMBm,  ft 
London.— 80.  Prottetor,  from  Loodon. 


fiSiauvitiw^. 


Arrivals^— Jpn.  15.  Afrieanus,  from  Loadonand 
Ascension  —Feb.  14.  Vieissitude,  from  Loodoo. 


eapt  of  ®oo2i  iBIopr* 

APPOINTMRKTS. 

Feb,  84.  Hougham  Hudson,  Esq.,  to  be  agent- 
general  for  whole  of  the  Kaffir  tribes  and  fsmilisi 
now  under  British  JurlsdicUon.  Mr.  Hudson  alio 
to  act  as  resident  magistrate  of  district  of  Albany. 

Theophilus  Sbepstooe,  Esq.,  to  be  KaAr  Inter, 
preter  and  clerk  to  the  agent-general. 

SHIPPIKO. 

ArrivaU Feb.  21.  Commodore,  from  LIveraool. 

—24.  Upton  Castle,  from  London.— 85.  Feeyee,  nan 

Liverpool March  9.  WiUiam,  from  Greenock.— 

10.  Courier,  and  Andromache,  both  from  Londaa. 

D«parft<r«<.— Feb.  88.  Ctotawodorc,  for  Ceyloo.— 
29.  Upton  Castle,  for  Bombay.— March  1.  Ch\mf 
Harold,  for  Bombay — 14.  Feejee,  for  ManHls. 

BIRTH. 

Feb.  1«.  The  lady  of  Martin  West,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East  India  House,  May  6. 
A  Special  General  Court  of  Proprietors 
of  East  India  Stock  was  this  day  held  at 
the  Company's  house,   in    Leadenball- 
street 

EQUALIZATION   OF    SUGAR   DUTIB8. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read, 

The  Chairman  (W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.) 
said,  he  had  to  acquaint  the  Court  that 
it  was  specially  summoned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  following  letter,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors : 

To  tht  Hoooorable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  ludU  Company. 

Hon.  Sirs,— We,  the  undersigned  proprieton  of 
East-India  Stock,  being  duly  qualified,  request 
you  will  be  pleased  to  call,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venlcDce,  a  Special  General  Court  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  peutioniug  the  Honourable  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament  for  the  equaUsation  of 
the  duty  on  East  and  West-India  sugar. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Honourable  Sirs, 

,  Vour  obedient  servants, 
Thomas  Weeding,    Charles    Forbes,    John 
Lodte,    C.  Fletcher,    James    Mackensle, 
Henry    Rowles,    John    Deans    Campbell, 
T.  Shore,  R.  Durant. 
London,  AprU9B,183& 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  read  to  the  Court  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  which  he  meant  to  propose 
for  their  approbation,  and  which  was  as 
follows : — "  That  a  petition  be  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  pra3ring  that 
sugar,  the  production  of  the  British  terri- 
tories in  the  East- Indies,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  Kingdom  at  an 
equal  rate  of  duty  with  sugar  imported 
from  the  British  settlements  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, America,  and  the  West- Indies.** 
The  hon.  proprietor  then  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  this  was  a  subject  which  bad 
oftentimes  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court,  and,  as  its  im- 
portance deserved,  bad  met  with  the 
most  serious  attention.  There  >vas  on 
t^iese  occasions,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  in  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  as  to  the  justice  and 
policyof  equalizing  the  duties  on  East 
and  West- India  sugars.  The  present 
was  a  very  favourable  period  for  again 
demanding  an  equalization  of  those  duties. 
The  West- India  interest  was  in  a  more 
prosperous  state  than  it  could  boast  of 
for  many  years;  and  this  circumstance, 
independently  of  the  large  sum  which 
Parliament  had  granted  to  the  planters  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  rendered  the  pre- 
sent time,  of  all  others,  the  most  fitting 
to  call  the  attention  of  government  to  the 
claim  which  they  were  about  to  make — 
that  chum  being,  that  equal  justice  should 
A»aUjimm,%  S.  Vol.20.  No.78  . 


be  extended  to   India.     (Hear,  hearf) 
He  hoped  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go 
at  length  into  a  question  which  had  been 
so  often  discussed ;  but  still  there  were  a 
few  leading  points,  which  were  of  such 
vital  importance,  and  pressed  so  irresis- 
tibly on  the  subject,  that  he  deemed  it 
necessary  briefly  to  notice  them.     In  the 
first  place,  India  consumed  more  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  than  any 
other  British  settlement.      That  was  a 
fact  which  could  not   be  controverted. 
Another   important  circumstance    was, 
that  India  paid  for  her  own  protection. 
Did  any  other  British    settlement,   he 
would  ask,  do  the  same  ?     [Heaty  hear  !) 
Again,  India,  witli  a  population  of  almost 
100,000,000,  was  governed  by  England, 
and  paid  her  governors  for  their  care  and 
assiduity  in  administering  her  affairs  with 
a  most  generous  and  liberal  hand.  {Hear, 
hear  /)     But,  not  content  with  that,  after 
they  had  retired  from  the  service,  they 
were  remunerated  with  ample  pensions, 
as  the  cheering  reward  of  their    past 
labours  {hear,  hear  .'),— and,  he  believed, 
there  was  scarcely  a   province   in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  did  not,  in  conse- 
quence,   possess    some    of  the    wealth 
arising  from  that  source.     (Hear,  hear  I) 
These  facts  being  admitted,  was  there  not 
strong  ground  for  them  to  call  on  the 
imperial  Parliament  to  do  speedy  justice 
to  India?     That  country  admitted  the 
woollen  fiibrics  of  England  free  of  duty, 
and  cotton  and  silk  piece-goods  of  British 
manufacture  at  a  duty  of  2i  per  cent. 
He  asked,  in  return,  to  be  allowed  the 
importation    of   her    manufactures    into 
Great  Britain  on  equal  terms.     At  pre- 
sent, her  manufactured  cotton  was  loaded 
with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 
and  her  manufactured  silk  of  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.     In  calling  for  a  system  of 
reciprocity,  she  desired  only  to   attain 
that  which  was  strictly  just  and  equitable. 
When  she  admitted  our  manufiEu:tures  at 
a  duty  of  2 1  per  cent,  had  she  not  a 
right  to  demand  that  her  sugars  should 
be  received  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  the  West- Indies?    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  that  he  wished  her 
case  to  be  clearly  laid  before  the  hon.  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  voice  of  that 
Court  would,  he  confidently  hoped,  reach 
the  ears  of  those  who  were  anxious  to 
consult  the  general  good.     Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  manufactures  of  India 
(for  she  once  was  a  manu^turing  country, 
though  she  did  not  stand  in  that  position 
now)  had  been  superseded  by  the  su- 
perior skill  and  enterprize  of  the  British 
manu£ftcturer.     (Hear,  hear  I)    That  dr- 
cumstance  alone  surely  afforded  a  suffi- 

(P)  ^      , 
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eient  plea  for  sympathy  and  condolence — 
that    circumstance    alone    afforded  the 
strongest  possible  claim  on  the  justice  of 
the    Legislature — and    India   asked   for 
nothing  more  than  equal  justice.     (Hear, 
hear/)    These  were  a  few  points  upon 
which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  touch, 
as  regarded  the  claims  of   India.     He 
would  next  look  at  the  subject  as  it 
regarded  England.     He  contended  that 
the  equalization  of  the  duties  on  sugar 
would  be  extensively  beneficial  to  this 
country.     If  sugar  were  allowed  to  be 
imported  from  our  Eastern  possessions 
on  the  same  terms  that  were  imposed  on 
its  importation  from  the  West-Indies,  the 
effect  would  be  a  very  great  extension  of 
British  and  Indo- British  shipping.   Sugar 
being  a  necessary  of  life,  would  be  im- 
ported in  large  quantities — it  would  be 
received  as  payment  for  assorted  cargoes— 
and  thus  employment  would  be  afforded 
for  ships  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  at 
present,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  ship- 
ping interest      Again,  as  regarded  the 
manufacturing   interest*    the    alteration 
would  operate  most  favourably.    Give  to 
the  natives  of  India  an  opportunity  of 
paying  for  your  manufactures  with  their 
sugar,  and  they  will  infiEillibly  purchase  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  goods  than  they 
were  now  enabled  to  do  under  the  ex- 
clusive system  by  which  their  produce 
was  shut  out     Why  should  they  not  be 
allowed,  like  other  nations,  to  pay  for  our 
manu&ctures  in  produce,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  them  in  specie  ?     If  this 
were  permitted,  they  would  take  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  British  goods,  and  thus 
the  people  of  this    country  would   be 
greatly  benefitted,  in  a  two-fold  point  of 
view — a  more  extensive  market  would  be 
opened  for  manu&cturing  industry,  and 
sugar  would  be  obtained  at  a  more  mo- 
derate price.      If  the  natives  of  India 
were  allowed  to  make  returns  in  kind, 
he  was   convinced   that  the   export  of 
British  cotton  manufactures  would  greatly 
increase ;  but  that  could  not  be  expected 
so  long  as  their  sugars  were  kept  out  of 
the  British  market     He  thought  that  it 
was   perfectly  clear,   from   the  reasons 
which  he  had  adduced,  that  the  British 
ship-owner  and  the  British  manufacturer 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  equalization 
of  those  duties,  as  that  equalization  was 
manifestly  calculated  to  afford  increased 
employment  and  activity  to  both.     Mow, 
he  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
British  ministers  could  say  in  opposition 
to  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of 
India.     If  they  asserted — •*  We  are  pre- 
vented from  agreeing  to  this  proposition, 
because  we  are  bound  to  protect  another 
interest:"   he  would  answer  to  that — 
*•  No,  you  are  not ;  for  you  have  given  to 
that  interest  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  as 
an  indemnity  for  any  loss  they  may  sus- 


tain under  the  new  order  of  things— tfa9 
cultivation  by  free  labour.  If  that  be  90»thca 
we  call  on  you,  as  a  matter  of  jnstiee,  to 
act  &iriy  and  impartially  towanla  India. 
We,  therefore,  desire  to  know^  and  ve 
hepe  that  you  will  be  aUe  to  give  as  m 
good  reason,  if  any  such  exist,  why  jom 
do  not  think  proper  to  interiieie.  But  if 
you  can  advance  no  reason  at  all,  Uken  we 
demand  at  your  hands  the  accompliali- 
ment  of  that  promise  which  has  so  oitea 
been  made,  and  which  has  as  often  been 
forgotten  or  evaded."  (Hear^  hear!) 
Before  he  went  ferther,  he  would  read  to 
the  Court  the  petition  which  be  had 
drawn  up.  In  the  first  place,  he  should 
propose  a  resolution,  that  which  had  been 
read,  pledging  the  C^urt  that  a  petitioA 
should  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  that  East- India  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
should  only  be  liable  to  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  was  levied  on  sugar  the  produce 
of  the  Colonies ;  and  the  following  was 
the  petition  which  he  meant  to  submit  to 
the  Court : 

To  the  Honourable  the  CommoDs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  In  parliament  aisembled : 

The  petition  of  the  East-India  Compaqr  f- 
spectfnlly  sheweth-> 

That  jour  petitkmera  befaig  tnveited  with  the 
sacred  trust  of  the  gorermnent  of  Brlti^  Indla» 
deem  it  to  be  their  duty  to  bring  U>  the  notioB  of 
your  Hon»  House : 

That  sugar,  the  productkxi  of  the  BrltMi  pnMW 
sions  in  the  Bast-Indies,  is  subjjected  to  a  dutr  of 
328.  per  cwt.  in  its  imporution  into  the  Unicad 
Kingdom ;  while  sugar,  brought  bom  the  Manri- 
tius  and  the  British  Cokmies  fai  the  West-iadie^ 
pays  a  duty  only  of  Ms.  per  cwt. 

That  this  dilrerence  of  8s.  per  cwt.  impoeeJ 
upon  East-India  sugar  operates  as  a  problbiciaa 
on  the  importation  of  it. 

That  the  natives  of  India  being  thus  deprived 
of  the  best  market  for  a  great  and  valuable  pn>- 
dnctlon  of  their  soil,  thrtr  indttstry  is  thereby 
impeded,  the  cuhivatloa  of  their  land  is  dis- 
couraged, and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  in  ite  commendal  rdatkua  with  the 
most  important  foreign  settlement  of  the  British 
crown,  is  baffled,  injured,  and  oppressed. 

In  Its  eflbct,  it  tends  largely  to  deprive  the  Bri- 
tish and  Indian  shipowner  of  the  opportumtv  of 
obtaining  profitable  employment  for  their  shms; 
it  narrows  the  means  of  making  returns  for  Bri- 
tish manufoctures;  It  contracts  the  channels  of 
remittance,  wanted  alike  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Indian  government  and  for  its  civil  and  military 
servants ;  while  it  exposes  the  people  of  the  Unittd 
Kingdom,  the  consumers  of  sugar,  to  the  chance 
of  paying  an  undue  price  for  an  article  of  the  tot 
neoenity .  by  confining  its  importatioo  to  the  VPert- 
India  Colonies,  and  oenyfaig  to  the  people  of  India 
their  fiUr  and  unquestioaaoie  title  to  participate 
in  the  supply  of  it. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  submit,  that  the  hie- 
quality  of  the  duty  on  sugar  is  detrimental  and 
unjust  to  India  as  well  as  to  Britain,  and  they  im- 

J»lore  your  Hon.  House  to  talce  immediate  seeps 
Qx  the  removal  of  it. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  prsy»  &c 

The  hon.  proprietor  then  observed,  that 
tlie  natives  of  India  were  sensitively  alive 
to  this  question,  and  were  roost  anxious  to 
obtain  the  concession  asked  for.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  he  would  just  read,  with 
the  permission  of  the  court,  a  petition  on 
tliis  subject  virfaich  had  been  recently  pot 
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inta  his  baodi.    It  was  a  petition  from 
-thm  native  and  European  inhabitants  of 
Bombiy,  and  had  been  presented  a  few 
•^78  since  to  the  House  of  Lofds,  by  tbe 
Bar!  of  Clare.    The  hon.  proprietor  then 
Yead  the  petition.    The  petitioners  ex- 
pressed themselves  *'  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  disadvantages  tinder 
which  the  |»oduets  of  India  now  laboured, 
in  oonse<iiience  of  the  appKcation  of  a 
system  of  discriminating  duties  on  various 
articles,  which  prevented  them  from  en- 
tering into  competition  with  more  favoured 
British  settlements.     They  complained, 
that  while  British  manufoctures  were  ad- 
cnitted  at  2|  per  cent ,  articles  of  Indian 
roanufiumire  were  subject  to  a  charge  of 
from  100  to  150  per  cent.  They  declared 
that  this  sjTstem  militated  against  the  com. 
mercial  interests  of  both  countries,  and 
they  submitted  that  one  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  principles  of  trade 
ought  to  be  substituted.    They  observed, 
tiiat,  if  their  representation  were  not  at- 
tended to,  they  should  feel  that  they  no 
longer  had  that  claim  on  the  consideration 
of  the  British  Legislature  which  they  had 
always  believed  that  India  possessed.*' 
This  petition  was  signed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  European  and  native  population 
of  Bombay,  and  he  had  only  troubled  the 
court  with  it  to  prove  that  the  natives  of 
India  were  perfectly  alive  to  this  subject, 
and  were  most  anxious  to  have  their  just 
claims  allowed.    If,  therefore,  it  was  their 
duty,  at  all  times,  to  endeavour  to  procure 
justice  for  India,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  still  more  behoved  that  court 
and  the  Company  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  petitioning,  and  even  of  remon- 
strating, if  necessary,  with  theGovemment 
on  this  subject  (Hear^  hear  I)  If  redress 
were  refused,  he  knew  not  what  remedy 
they  had,  except,  as  governors  of  India, 
sending  out  to  tliat  country,  and  saying, 
**•  We  must  place  a  countervailing  tax  on 
British  manufactures.   {Hear  I  from  Sir 
O.  Forbes.J    They  must  demand  justice 
from  the  people  of  England ;  and  if  they 
refused  to  relieve  the  natives  of  India 
from  the  burdens  of  which  they  com- 
plained, it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should  extend  equal  and  even  justice  to 
them,  by  laying  on  British  manufactures 
an  impost  to  the  same  amount  a^  was 
levied  on  the  products  of  India.  (Hear, 
kmrlj    This,  he  knew,  was  a  very  deli- 
cate and  difficult  point.     He,  however, 
only  wished  to  give  fair  protection  to  In- 
dia.  We  had  destroyed  the  muslin  manu- 
facture of  that  country,  and  it  was  only 
just  that  our  market  should  receive,  on 
an  equitable  footing,  the  sugars  and  other 
produce  of  the  Indian  soil.     It  was  on 
this  principle  of  fair  dealing  that  commerce 
ought  to  be  bottomed,  and  it  was  clearly 
the  only  principle  by  which  the  prosperi^ 
and  comfort  of  U>e  natives  of  India  could 


be  secured.  This  was  a  subject  which 
had  heretofore  been  frequently  discussed 
in  that  court,  and  he  dared  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  dissenting  voice  from 
the  proposition  which  he  was  about  ta 
submit  for  their  approbation.  If,  how- 
ever, any  hon.  proprietor  should  oppose 
it,  he  would  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
of  answering. his  objections  in  the  l^st 
manner  he  could.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  court  would  be 
unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  carrymg 
the  point  which  the  petition  had  in  view, 
thatof  doing  justice  to  India,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  rendering  essential  service  to 
this  country. 

The   resolution    and   petition   having 
been  read  by  the  clerk, 

Mr.  X>.  Campbell,  in  seconding   the 
motion,  said,  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  the  great  pleasure  he 
felt  at  the  agitation  of  this  most  impor- 
tant question  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
The  liberal  principles  which  the  petition 
embraced,  and  which  had,  on  different 
occasions,  been  so    ably  advocated   on 
both   sides   of    the    bar,    must    com- 
mand the  approbation  of  every  unpre- 
judiced mind.     As  the  Company  were 
now  relieved  from  the  incongruous  situa- 
tion of  traders,  the  Directors  would  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  India,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  fulfil  with  anxious 
care  and  attention  the  important  interests 
that  were  entrusted  to  them.     When  the 
natives  of  India  learned  the  deep  interest 
which  the  Company  took  in  their  pros- 
perity, it  could  not  fail  to  inspve  them 
with  a  just  feeling  of  the  advantages 
which  must  result  from  their  connection 
with  this  country.     He  viewed  this  effort 
*to  open  a  market  for  the  products  of 
India  as  the  first  movement  of  the  key  of 
that  casket  in  which  was  locked  up  the 
brightest  jewel  of  the  British   crown; 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  they  would  see 
that — the  most   precious   gem    of    the 
world — sparkling  in  all  its  native  bril- 
liancv.     The  real  value  of  India  did  not 
consist  in  what  was  collected  from  its 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants ;    it  vras 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  bowels  ck  its  fer- 
tile soil,  and  in  the  extent  and  varie^  of 
its  products.      These   formed   the  real 
treasures  of  India ;  and  skill,  capital,  and 
enterprise  were  only  wanted  to  render 
them  available,  and  thus  to  add  to  the 
power   and  wealth  of  both  India  and 
England.    They  were  now  in  a  condition 
to  petition  theLegislature — and,he  trusted, 
with  a  good  prospect  of  success—for  the 
concession  to  India  of   privileges  that 
should  never  have  been  withheld.     T^ 
Company  required  millions  annually,  to 
meet  the  dividends,  interest  on  loans, 
salaries,  pensions,  warlike  stores,  &c., 
which  must  be  supplied  by  India.     And 
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bow,  he  would  ask,  was  that  country  to 
meet  the  demand,  when  we  had  nearly 
annihilated  her  industry,  by  inimdating 
India  with  our  manufoctures,  which  we 
could  afford  to  dispose  of  at  very  mo- 
derate charges  ?  They  could  not  be  met, 
unless  we  afforded  a  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  India.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, to  deny  to  India  the  means  of 
disposing  of  her  produce,  was  to  do  an 
act  of  positive  injustice  and  oppressioiu 
We  complained  of  restrictions  placed  on 
our  trade  by  the  Chinese ;  but  what  was 
our  connection  with  China,  as  compared 
with  the  relation  in  which  we  stood  to 
India?  The  natives  of  India,  whose 
produce  we  refused,  had  much  more 
reason  to  complain  of  us,  than  we  had  to 
complain  of  the  Chinese.  The  latter  did 
not  insist  on  our  admitting  their  teas, 
and,  therefore,  they  had  a  right  to  deal,  as 
best  suited  them,  with  our  manufoctures. 
But  we  acted  differently  towards  India. 
We  sent  to  that  country  an  immense 
quantity  of  manufactures;  but  we  re- 
fused, in  return,  to  receive  tlie  produce 
of  India.  The  Chinese  did  not  expect 
any  thing  from  us — they  did  not  ask  us 
to  trade  with  them.  Why  then  should 
we  complain  of  any  restriction  which  they 
imposed,  at  the  moment  when  we  were 
treating  India  upon  a  principle  of  policy 
which  was  not  only  absurd  but  unjust ! 
He  trusted  that  this  would  be  the  last 
time  they  should  be  obliged  to  supplicate 
the  Legislature  to  grant  as  a  boon  that 
which  could  not  be  'without  injustice 
denied, — namely,  the  admission  into 
Great  Britain,  upon  equitaUe  terms,  of 
the  staple  produce  of  their  Indian  terri. 
tories.  He  should  like,  in  common  fair- 
ness, to  ask,  whether  the  West- India 
Interest  could  put  forth  any  fair  chum  • 
for  the  continuance  of  these  discriminating 
duties  ?  No  less  than  ^20,000,000  had 
been  granted  to  that  interest,  for  the  very 
tardy  and  reluctant  annihilation  of  the 
slave  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  far 
from  doing  any  thing  for  India,  whose 
manufoctures  they  had  destroyed,  they 
were  constantly  draining  that  country  of 
large  sums  of  money.  He  would  say.  let 
India,  which  possesses  so  many  advan- 
tages, be  properly  encouraged—  let  her  be 
treated  as  other  British  possessions  were 
treated,  which  did  not  possess  any  such 
powerful  claim  for  fiavour  and  protection. 
He  was  perfectly  sure,  that,  by  pursuing 
.  such  a  course  of  policy  as  he  was  pointing 
out,  India  would  be  rendered  prosperous 
and  happy,  and  England  would  reap  a 
proportionate  benefit  India,  wealthy 
and  prosperous,  would  indeed,  as  he  had 
ahready  observed,  be  hailed  as  the  brightest 
jewel  m  the  British  crown.  The  details 
of  the  question  had  been  so  well  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  mover,  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  detain  the  Court 


with  any  fiuther  obaenratkms.  He  en- 
tirely concurred  in  the  true  and  eloquenft 
statements  contained  in  Ae  petxtion ;  and 
he  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  use  their  moat 
strenuous  exertions,  to  impress  on  the 
Legislature  the  necessity  of  oomplyng 
m&  its  just  and  moderate  prayer.  By 
that  means  the  people  of  India,  wboae 
chums  had  been  too  long  resisted,  would 
be  induced  hereafter  to  place  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Britiafa 
Legislature.  Impressed  with  these  eenti. 
ments,  he  most  heartily  seconded  the 
motion.     (Hear,  hear!) 

Mr.  Fielder  said,  though  he  had  on 
many  occasions  stated  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  sugars  of  India,  still  be 
could  not  refrain  from  availing  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  the 
natives ;  and  he  therefore  requested  the 
Courtis  Attention  while  he  offered  a  few 
observations  on  a  question  most  impor- 
tant to  the  natives  of  India,  and  equally 
so  to  the  character  and  the  real  interests 
of  the  India  Company,  and  of  the  British 
nation.  It  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by 
the  enemies  of  India,  that  its  Company 
seeked  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
West- India  colonies,  and  it  had  been 
also  roundly  asserted,  that  the  East,  after 
having  borrowed  the  sugar-cane  from  the 
West,  was  now  endeavouring  to  mono- 
polize the  whole  of  the  English  sugar 
market,  and,  in  foct,  to  effect  the  total 
ruin  of  the  West-India  coloniea.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
refer  to  a  most  elaborate  treatise  and  re- 
port in  1792~a  work  hardly  equalled  by 
the  heart  and  pen  of  man  for  its  humanity, 
usefulness,  and  sound  policy.  He  re- 
ferred to  it  to  show  that,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  before  and  subsequent  thereto.  Of 
what  was  termed  the  Corapan]r*s  mono- 
poly of  tea  and  other  Eastern  productions, 
it  was  always  considered  that  the  discri- 
minating duties  as  regarding  the  produce 
of  the  cane,  was  any  thing  but  sound 
English  policy,  humane  or  just  If  these 
sentiments  were  well-founded  under  such 
circumstances,  what,  he  would  enquire, 
must  be  considered  the  conduct  oif  the 
English  government  towards  India  sinoe 
the  act  of  1833,  which  deprived  the  Com- 
pany of  its  commercial  pursuits  in  both 
India  and  China,  and,  consequently,  of  its 
means  and  power  in  aiding  and  assisting 
India  in  its  necessary  remittances  fior 
payments  in  EngUnd.  {Hear,  hear  I) 
He  would  show  that  the  cane  was  not  a 
native,  but  an  exotic  of  the  New  Woirid— 
that  the  East  had  not  robbed  the  West  of 
it— but  that  the  latter  was  indebted  to  the 
former  for  an  article  which  had  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  staple  commodity  of 
Bengal,  and  a  source  of  great  comoieree 
and  wealth  throughout  India.      It  ap» 
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peared  hj  thb  excellent  report,  and  also 
by  other  works,  ancient  and  modem,  that 
tiie  Eastern  world  had  justly  churned  the 
truly  valuable  cane  plant  as  her  own,  as  a 
nmthre  of  her  own  soil.  {Heart  htar!) 
It  is  traced  from  India  to  Cyprus ;  from 
thence,  in  the  12th  century,  to  Sicily; 
and,  early  in  the  15th  century,  it  took 
xoot  in  the  soil  of  Madeira  and  of  the 
Canaries.  It  afterwards  found  its  way 
to  the  American  continent,  and  so  much 
was  it  appreciated  by  the  Portuguese,  so 
weU  aware  were  the^  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
that  it  became  a  subject  of  their  first  con- 
sideration, in  so  much  as  to  enable  them 
from  Braxil  alone  to  supply  all  Europe 
with  the  useful  and  nutritious  article  of 
sugar.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  cane  was  first  planted  in  His- 
paniola,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  where 
it  rapidly  flourished  to  a  great  extent 
At  this  period,  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after,  the  cane  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  English,  at  least  it  was  not  planted 
by  them  in  any  one  spot  in  the  west,  for 
it  is  distinctly  averred  that  the  first  cane 
ever  planted  by  the  English  in  that 
4)uarterwa8  in  Barbadoes,  and  then  not 
until  the  year  1641 .  (  Hear,  hear  /)  He 
•deemed  it  only  just  to  state,  that  owing 
to  discriminating  duties,  most  unjust  to 
India,  the  West- India  colonies  had,  year 
after  year,  been  hindering  India,  who  had 
first  supplied  Europe  and  America  with 
her  native  plant,  from  putting  forth  her 
gigantic  strength  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  preventing  her  thereby  from 
adding  to  those  resources  which  were 
necessary,  not  only  to  carry  on  her  own 
government,  but  to  enable  her  to  make 
the  great  annual  remittances  of  millions 
for  payments  in  Engkmd.  {Hear,  heart) 
He  felt  warranted  in  stating  this  much, 
for  he  found  in  every  work  he  had  read 
that  India,  if  put  on  a  footing  with  the 
West- India  colonies  in  point  of  duties, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  as  to 
distance  and  freight,  that  the  cane  would 
be  multiplied,  as  it  formeriy  had  been,  to 
that  extent  as  to  meet  every  demand, 
and  thereby  enable  England  to  command 
the  sugar  market  throughout  Europe. 
{Hear!)  It  appeared  that  the  East- 
India  sugars  were  preferred  to  those  of 
China,  Manilla,  and  Batavia,  and  that 
they  had  been  for  a  very  long  period  the 
staple  articles  of  Bengal,  whereby  such  a 
considerable  trade  was  carried  on,  that 
there  flowed  into  Bengal  alone  in  20  years 
no  less  a  sum  in  specie  than  60  lacs  of 
rupees.  He  said  it  was  lamentable  that 
the  great  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  Batavian 
sugar  rose  only  on  the  decline,  or  rather 
on  the  rum  of  the  sugar  trade  of  India, 
nothing  less  than  by  English  unjust  con- 
doety  a  Dutch  colony  flourished  on  the 
ruins  of  the  best  colony  England  ever 
had,  or  ever  will  possess.     All  writers 


agreed  that  if  the  cane  did  not  meet  with 
due  encouragement,  the  trade  of  India 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  drawn 
into  foreign  hands;  moreover,  that  the 
sugar  trade  of  India  was  vitally  essential 
to  the  British  consumer,  and  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  public  revenue.  It,  there- 
fore, appeared  clear,  that  the  cane  had 
not  only  been  a  blessing  to  India,  as  re- 
specting industry,  commerce,  and  wealth, 
but  equally  so  to  the  British  dominions 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  {Hear!) 
He  regretted  to  say  that  the  introduction 
of  the  cane  into  the  western  world  had 
been  &r  from  a  blessing ;  it  had  been  the 
bane  of  the  Spaniard,  and  looking  to  the 
waste  of  blood  and  of  treasure  in  St  Do- 
mingo, it  had  been  a  curse  to  the  French 
nation.  And  as  respecting  the  British 
West- India  colonies,  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  cane  there  planted  would  not  be 
attended  with  the  same  consequences  to 
England  as  it  had  been  to  Spain  and 
France.  This  he  must  say,  that  the  cane 
in  the  West- India  colonies  was  not,  and 
he  feared  never  would  be,  to  England  a 
blessing,  cultivated  as  it  was  by  forced 
and  unnatural  labour ;  while  the  natives 
of  the  East  were,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  imposition  of  unjust  and  partial  du- 
ties, prevented  from  cultivating  the  cane 
on  its  own  soil*  in  a  way  that  was  most 
natural,  most  beneficial,  and  most  pleasing 
to  themselves.  {Hear^  hear  !)  Mr.  Fielder 
said  that  he  had  no  doubt,  if  proper  ex- 
ertions were  made,  that  Parliament  would 
now  do  justice  to  India,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  natives  only,  but  for  the  character 
and  for  the  real  interests  of  the  English 
nation  at  large,  as  every  reflecting  person 
well  knew  that  the  remittances  from  India 
in  iiftvour  of  England  must  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  industry  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  upon  opening  a  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  his  native  soil — and  though  last, 
most  material,  also  depend  upon  the  con- 
vincing  all  India  that  the  English  nation, 
instead  of  wishing  entirely  to  ruin  the 
manubctures,  and  to  lunit  the  produc- 
tions of  their  country,  would  put  her  on 
equal  footing  with  the  other  colonies — in 
s^rt,  treating  England  and  India  at  one 
country,  and  the  English  and  Hindoos  as 
one  people;  thus  so  firmly  cementing 
with  England  a  country  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  square  acres  in  extent, 
with  a  population  of  100  million  of  inhabi- 
tants, as  to  defy  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
separate  them.  {Hear,  hear!)  In  al- 
luding to  Parliament,  he  would  make 
mention  of  the  hon.  ex- Director,  Mr. 
Fergusson,  and,  with  the  Court's  permis- 
sion, he  would  give  an  extract  of  his 
speech  in  ]($34,  on  the  subject  of  India 
and  her  sugars : 

He  (Mr.  Fergunon)  oompUined  that,  while  thb 
country  had  voted  80  mUuons  to  the  West-India 
plaoten,  the  trade  and  the  gencnd  intercsu  U 
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wrettad  from  the  East-Indift  OwiqwiBy, 
the  proprietors,  and  others  hmt^  daiow 
upon  the  Companx,  were  in  a  great  maa 
sare  reduced  to  depend   on  the  goodi 
nuuagement  of  India  for  their  dind^Kla* 
capital)  itock,  and  annuitiefl;  onlyboktiog 
that  empire,  not  by  the  handful  of  Euro- 
peans, but  by  possessing  the  confidence^ 
good»wiU  and  opinion  of  the  nativca» 
The  proprietors  present  were  assemMad 
not  merely  for  themselTcs,  but  on  behalf 
of  upwards  of  3,000  absent  proprietora. 
including  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  mad 
were  bound  to  use  eTerjr  honest  means  to 
render  justice  to  the  natives  of  India, 
and  in  so  doing  India  would  be  wett 
enabled  to  laifie  herself  again  high  in  the 
estimation    of    other  nations;    and    by 
giving  full  employment  to  her  numeroas 
population,  she  would  make   the   large 
annual  remittances   necessary  for   pay- 
ments in  England,  with  ease  to  henetf, 
and  with  great  benefit  to  the   Britbh 
nation.     (Hear  I)     He  earnestly  called 
on    the  Court   of   Directors    to    csett 
themselves  with  members  of  parliameiit 
to  give  their  support  to  the  petitkm,  in 
order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  India. 
He   eamertly  entreated   the   Coort  of 
Directors  not  only  to  cause  the  petition  to 
be  presented,  but  that  they  would  eiert 
all  Uieir  parliamentary  and  other  interest, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
From  1792  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  44  jrears,  it  had  been  anadmitted 
maxim,  (hat  that  which  was  now  prayed 
for  ought  to  be  conceded.     Such  bong 
the  case,  the  proprietors  would  not  be 
doing  their  duty  if  they  did  not  call  oa 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  exert  every 
nerve,  in   order  that  justice  might  be 
rendered  to  the  finest  colony  Englaad 
ever  possessed— to  the  finest  colony  that 
belonged  to  any  power  in  Europe.  (Bear, 
hear!) 

Colonel  Spkee  said  he  had.  for  a  loag 
period,  carefully  considered  this  question; 
and  three  or  four  years  back  he  had  stated 
bis  views  with  reference  to  it  in  that  court 
He  was  dearly  of  opinion  that  in  the  re- 
moval  of  the  heavy  duty  on  Fast- India 
sugar  and  other  Indian  product*,  was  in- 
volved the  welfare  of  the  manufiscturiog 
interests  of  this  country.  In  the  observa- 
tions he  had  to  make  he  would  confine 
himself  to  two  chief  points :  the  u^uMioe 
of  discriminating  duties  as  they  afifected 
the  people  of  India;  and  their  impoUcy  as 
they  affected  the  productive  industry  of 
Great  Britain.  He  perceived,  with  re- 
ference to  the  first  point,  as  was  mani- 
fested by  official  documents,  that  we  re- 
ceived nrom  India  an  excessively  small 
quantity  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  upon 
which  a  very  hurge  duty  was  payable; 
while  we  sent  out  an  immense  quantity  cf 
our  manufisctnred  cottons  and  silks,  oa 
which  a  duty  of  only  two  and  a-half  per 


lodls  hftd  bMo  to  vary  much  nt^gtorttd  \n  his 
lli\}etty*s  govemmeDt.  The  duty  upon  East  and 
WeiMndli  sugar  was  voy  diilbrent->thls  dlffto- 
anoe  always  Ming  in  favour  of  the  West-Indies. 
While  the  ooun^  was  making  so  many  sacrifices 
Itar  the  West-Indies,  the  interesU  of  India  should 
not  have  been  n^dected  as  they  hitherto  had 
been.  This  house  nad  cast  additional  burdens 
upon  the  people  of  India  by  the  bill  of  last  year, 
and  he  md  expect  that  something  would  nave 
been  done  for  their  relief  before  the  present  day. 
It  was  a  gross  injustice  to  India  that  her  sugars 
should  not  be  Imported  at  as  low  a  rate  of  duty  al 
those  of  the  West-Indies.  The  time  was  rapidly 
advancing  v^en  the  interests  of  India  must  ba 
considered.  The  productions  of  India  should  be 
equally  favoured  with  those  of  our  other  colonies, 
ror  at  present,  while  we  were  conceding  a  recipro- 
city to  foreign  naticmt,  we  positively  denied  it  to 
Inoia.  He  trusted  the  interests  of  India,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  sugar  trade,  would  be  fully  con- 
sidered, for  it  really  was  too  bad  that  India  should 
be  depreued  in  consequence  of  the  financial  policy 
of  this  country.  It  was  a  scandal  that  an  undue 
pceference  shcwld  have  been  so  long  given  to  the 
West-Indies  at  the  expense  of  India. 

Mr.  Fielder  said,  such  was  the  manly 
and  honest  declaration  of  Mr.  Fergusson 
at  his  post  in  the  British  senate,  on  behalf 
of  the  natives  of  India,  at  the  same  time 
to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  English 
nation.  He  would  also  advert  to  the 
language  of  Mr.  Hume,  an  hon.  pro- 
prietor, and  also  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  in  that  place  last  year 
openly  declared — 

That  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  had  heard,  year 
after  year,  promises  of  Justice  being  done  to  India, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  now  be  speedily  ful- 
filled. We  had  by  our  policy  been  mlninff  the 
commerce  of  India,  and  he  feared  that,  unfesa  a 
more  liberal  course  were  promptly  adopted,  we 
dkould  be  unable  to  maintain  that  empire  and  the 
necessary  esublishments  there.  He  hoped  the 
session  would  not  pass  without  the  subject  being 
AiUy  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Uie  house, 
that  all  parties  might  know  what  was  to  be  done 
bereaAer.  If  the  government  should  not  do  Jus- 
tice to  India,  he  should  be  happy  to  Join  his  hon. 


x>untry  t 
been  treated  by  England,  and  he  hoped  the  ii^ua- 
tioe  would  at  length  be  put  an  end  to. 

He  (Mr.  FUider)  said,  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  bounden  duty  to  state  these  fiacts ;  to 
show  that  for  the  last  sixty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  Company's  alleged  mo- 
nopoly, it  had  been  invariably  deemed 
essential  to  encourage  the  sugar  cane  of 
India,  not  only  to  give  full  employ  to  the 
iiidttstrious  and  faithful  Hindoo,  but  also 
to  continue  India  to  be  such  a  colony  as 
to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the  mother 
country.  He  had  ever  understood  it  to 
be  an  admitted  maxim,  that  impoverishing 
the  colony,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
tended  also  to  weaken  the  home  do- 
minions. This  maxim  in  modern  times 
had  been  iiainfully  illustrated  and  realised 
with  respect  to  Old  and  New  Spain, 
England  and  America,  France  and  St 
Domingo.  On  the  other  side  is  seen, 
that  colonies  progressing  in  industry  and 
fruitfiUness  naturally  return  for  just  and 
impartial  management  a  mine  of  character 
and  wealth  to  their  parent  countries. 
(Hear,  hear  /)  Mr.  Fielderthen  observed, 
that  as  the  commercial  charter  had  been 
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cent,  was  cfaaiged.  Was  there,  he  would 
ask,  a  shadow  of  justice  in  such  a  proceed- 
ii^?  We  imposed  a  duty  of  ten  p«r  centt 
aavahrtmy  on  the  manufiurtured  cotton  of 
India,  and  twenty  per  cent ,  ad  valorem, 
on  manufoctured  silk ;  while  we  eiported 
our  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  to  Indut  at  a 
duty  of  two  and  a-half  per  cent.  ;  treat- 
ing, in  fiict,  India  as  a  foreign  country,  in- 
deed worse  than  a  foreign  country,  for 
¥re  should  not  have  the  temerity  to  venture 
upon  the  same  practice  where  retaliation 
WM  to  be  expected.  This  was,  indeed, 
an  unfortunate  type  of  that  recif>ocrtfy  in 
commercial  relations  for  which  England 
was  so  clamorous  at  the  present  moment ! 
Oh,  it  was  no  doubt  just  to  crush  the 
manu&ctures  of  India  by  an  almost  pro- 
hibitory impost,  while  we  inundidated  the 
country  with  our  own  manufiEu;tures  nearly 
doty  free  f  Indeed  so  reckless  were  we 
of  the  consequences  of  our  selfish  policy, 
that,  not  satisfied  with  having  reduced  the 
silk  and  cotton  manu&ctures  of  India  to 
the  greatest  state  of  depression,  (the  im- 
portation of  cotton  piece  goods  having 
diminished  from  1,245,722  pieces  in  1829, 
to  2663T7  pieces  in  1834^)  that  we  were 
now  taking  away  the  very  means  of  sub- 
sistence, trifling  as  they  were,  from  the 
poor;  we  were  depriving  the  aged  and  in- 
firm  female  of  her  spindle,  by  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  earn  a  scanty 
livelihood,  for  in  1833  and  1834  respec- 
tively, there  were  exported  to  India 
4,783,794  and  4,267,653  puiids  weight  of 
cotton  twist  and  yam.  {Hear^  hear  !)  The 
operation  of  the  discriminating  duties  of 
thirty-two  shillings  per  cwt.  on  the  sugar 
of  British  India,  while  that  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Mauritius  was  charged  only 
twenty-four  shillings,  drove  the  former 
nearly  out  of  the  market  He  hekl  in 
his  hand  a  detailed  account  of  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  and 
India,  from  the  years  1827  to  1834,  inclu- 
sive :  the  duty  on  Mauritius  sugar  being 
twenty-four  shillings,  and  that  on  East- 
India  sugar  thirty-two  shillings : — 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  SUGAR. 


XAuarrius. 

INDIA   AMD   CXTLON. 

Cwtfc 

Cirti. 

1827 

204,344 

166,086 

1828 

350,569 

155,346 

1829 

297,452 

188,722 

1830 

485,326 

252,029 

1831 

516.076 

185,572 

1832 

527,904 

131,654 

1833 

525,017 

153,994 

1834 

553,889 

101,997 

It  was  thus  seen  that  the  sugar  imported 
from  the  Mauritiut  was  804^34^  cwt  in 
1887,  but  in  1834  it  had  increased  to 


553,889  cwt  The  sugar  imported  from 
India  and  Ceylon  in  1827  was  166,086 
cwt,  and  in  1884  it  had  fallen  to  101,997 
cwt.  Here  it  appeared  that  there  had 
been  imported  from  the  Mauritius,  a  mere 
speck  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  from 
the  immense  territory  of  India ;  the  light 
duty  had  proved  an  annual  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry in  the  Mauritius,  and  the  heavy 
duty  had  paralyied  Industry  in  India.  Of 
an  analogious  character  were  the  duties  on 
coffee.  West- India  coffee  paid  sixpence 
per  pound,  and  until  1835  East-India 
coffee  paid  ninepence  per  pound  duty ;  in 
1835  it  was  reduced  to  sixpence.  By  the 
returns  made  up  to  the  5th  of  January 
1835,  it  appeared  that  9,951,141  pounds 
of  coffee  were  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  the  East-Indies  and  the  Mauritius, 
but  of  this  quantity  it  was  necessary 
again  to  send  out  of  die  country  6,303,562 
pounds,  the  high  duty  disabling  the  im- 
porter from  selling  it  at  a  profit.  Here 
the  humble  classes  in  England  had  good 
cause  for  complaint  (as  weU  as  the  people 
of  India),  by  having  been  disabled  from 
extending  their  consumption  of  a  most  salu- 
tary berry  by  an  impolitic  impost  With 
regard  to  the  second  point  of  his  argu- 
ment, if  the  people  of  India  could  not  dis- 
pose of  their  produce  to  us,  they  must,  of 
necessity,  send  it  to  foreign  countries,  and 
he  would  ask,  would  such  a  proceeding  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  England? 
Commerce,  he  contended,  could  only  exist 
by  barter,  and  merchants  sending  their 
goods  to  India  must  receive  Indian  pro- 
duce in  return,  and  the  prosperity  of  such 
an  intercourse  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  the  products  inter- 
changed. It  appesred  that  the  ship- 
ments to  India  had  foUen  off  for  several 
years.  Why  had  these  shipments  de- 
creased ?  Simplv  because  the  produce  of 
India  could  not  be  received  in  return  for 
our  goods.  The  declared  value  of  all 
shipments  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  numufactures  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories and  Ceylon  (China  being  excluded) 
in  1827,  was  ^63,662,012,  whUe  in  1834, 
the  value  had  decreased  to  £2,578^569, 
exhibiting  a  difference  of  £1,083,443.  For 
the  intermediate  years  between  1827  and 
1834,  China  is  wduded  with  India  and 
Ceylon  in  the  returns,  and  the  decline  for 
each  year  cannot  be  stated ;  but  in  the 
following  table  of  all  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  oil  phu*es  eastward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  {except  China)  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  gradual  dioiinu- 
tion: — 

ExroRTi. 

1827.  I        1828.      I  1829. 

£4,636,190    I  je4,467,673  |  Je4,100,264 
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1830.        I        1831.        I        1832. 


^£4,087,411   |je3,635,051    |  £3,750,286 

Shewing  a  difference  of  £885,904  between 
1827  and  1832.  It  might  be  attempted 
to  account  for  this  difference  by  a  foil  in 
prices,  the  quantities  exported  remaining 
the  same,  but  the  returns  would  not  sup- 
port such  an  attempt:— 

Buinsu   WooLLSN   Mamdpactoebs    £x- 

■poaTED  TO   ALL    PlACIS     EASTWAED   Of 

THE    Cape   of   Good    Hope    (except 
China)  : 


1829. 


1830. 


Pieces.         Value 
96,460    £372,497 

1831. 
83,412  1   £281,438 


Pieces. 
97,223 


Value. 
£341,398 


1832. 
71,809  I  £2,37,509 


In  cotton  manu&ctures  the  same  results 
are  seen : — 

Cotton  MANurAcruEED  Goons  Exfoeteb 

TO   ImDIA   AMD    CETI.OV. 
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The  several  imports  from  Great  Britui 
into  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  from  182B-9  to  1831^  in- 
clusive, exhibits  the  same  features.  In 
the  first  period  they  amounted  to 
£3,362,227,  and  in  the  last  to  £2,592,531. 
and  the  total  imports  into  those  presides- 
cies  for  the  same  periods  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, foreign  Europe,  and  North  and  Sovth 
America,  show  a  difference  between 
£3,992,420  and  £3,133,401;  whilst, 
therefore,  foreign  countries,  in  their  inter- 
course with  India  had  a  diminished  de- 
mand for  their  products  to  the  value  only 
of  £89,323,  Great  Britain  experienced  a 
diminished  demand  of  the  value  of 
£769,696.  The  difficulty  of  obtaming 
product  from  India  compelled  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  engaged  in  the  direct  trade 
with  India,  to  take  treasure  instead  of 
produce ;  in  1822^  the  sum  of  £94S;09& 
was  withdrawn  from  India,  and  in  die 
preceeding  year,  including  money  sent  to 
England  by  the  Company,  the  sum  was 
£7,611,669;  the  whole  amomit  frsa 
1811-12  to  1832-33  being  between  seven 
and  eight  millions.  Now,  althoi^ 
treasure  is  merely  a  commodity  for  baiter 
like  other  commodities ;  it  is  not  repro- 
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diidble  periodically  like  cotton  from  a 
■hrtib,  indigo  from  a  herb»  or  saltpetre 
finun  the  earth;  and  the  draining  a  country 
of  its  precious  metals  was  inflicting  upon 
it  a  serious  injury,  by  deranging  its  inter- 
economical  relations,  and  undermining  its 
commerce.  In  &ct  India  could  not  &ve 
stood  the  drain  upon  it  so  long,  but  for  the 
importations  of  treasure  from  foreign 
Europe,  North  and  South  America,  and 
China.  Great  difficulties  might  be  ex- 
perienced  in  providing  specie  to  meet  the 
demands  of  those  who  exported  their 
goods  from  England.  It  was  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  system  was  not  a  healthy 
ODe»  nor  likely  to  be  permanent.  Mer- 
chants would  not  send  their  goods  to 
India,  unless  assured  of  a  profitable  re- 
return.  If,  however,  there  were  an 
equalization  of  duties,  interchangeable  pro* 
ducts  would  be  multiplied,  and  commerce 
extended ;  but,  if  the  present  system  were 
continued,  the  exports  to  India  must  go 
on  diminishing,  as  they  had  done,  and 
those  who  supported  discriminating  duties 
must  be  looked  upon  as  adhering  to  them 
on  selfish  grounds  alone,  and  not  with  re- 
ference to  the  general  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, or  the  interests  of  its  manufiictures, 
which  they  evidently  were  not  calculated 
to  promote.  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
December  1835,  there  was  an  elaboborate 
article  to  prove  that  sugar  cduld  not  be 
imported  from  Bengal  at  a  less  cost  than 
forty-three  to  forty-three  and  sixpence  per 
cwt. ;  while  in  March,  June,  and  Septem- 
ber 183^  West  India  sugar  was  selling 
in  the  English  markets  at  from  twenty- 
nine  shillings  and  five-pence  to  thirty  shil- 
lings and  a  halfpenny  per  cwt  He  only  no- 
ticed it  to  show  the  absurdity  of  protective 
duties  for  the  West  India  sugar,  in  case  the 
lUmewer  was  right,  as  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  India  sugar  was  a  sufficient 
protection.  We  were  the  natural  protec- 
tora  of  India, — no,  he  would  not  say  the 
natural  piotecton,  because  the  annals  of 
all  nations  showed  nothing  so  unnatural^ 
as  that  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
amaM  island  should  be  the  protecton  of 
100,000,000  of  people,  at  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  the  globe,— but  he  woukl  say, 
that  they,  being  the  legal  protectors  of 
India  ought  to  apply  themselves  seriously 
to  a  due  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
that  country,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht 
procure  long- withheld  justice  for  an  ill- 
treated  people.  They  ought  not  to  take 
up  this  subject  in  a  cold  and  apathetic 
spirit,  but  with  that  energy,  zeal,  and  per- 
se verence.  that  resulted  from  a  philan- 
throphic  stimulus.  He  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed a  hope  in  that  court,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  it  again,  that  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  people  of  India 
might  speedily  enable  them  to  give  that 
moral  force  to  the  manifestation  of  their 
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just  wishes,  that  no  party,  or  local  interest 
in  Great  Britain,  could  safely  resist 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said  he  should  take  up 
the  time  of  the  court  for  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes ;  but  he  should  be  sorry  to  allow 
this  question,  which  possessed  so  much 
interest,  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
without  stating  his  sentimentA  upon  it. 
After  what  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
by  the  honourable  mover  and  seconder,  aa 
well  as  by  his  honourable  friend  on  the 
right,  ( Col.  Sykes,)  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  occupy  much  of  their  time,  and  the 
more  especmlly  as  be  sincerely  hoped  and 
believed  that  no  difference  of  opinion 
would  be  found  to  exist  on  the  question, 
but  that  the  court  wouid  be  unanimous  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Weeding  as  to  what  the 
Company  ought  to  do,  provided  the  repre- 
sentation of  Uiat  court  had  no  effect,  de- 
served the  most  serious  consideration; 
and  he  woukl  go  so  far  iis  to  call  on  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  on  the  Court  of 
Proprietora,  in  the  event  of  the  6ulure  of 
their  petition,  at  once  to  proceed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  which  Mr.  Weed- 
ing had  proposed.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  only  mode  which  they  could  properly 
pursue  for  protecting  India,  and  procuring 
for  her  that  justice  which  he  feared  the 
government  and  the  parliament  were  by 
no  means  willing  to  grant.  (Hear,  hear. ) 
It  had  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
in  the  speech  which  had  been  quoted,  that 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  promises  of  Justice 
to  India  had  been  repeated  by  the  Tories, 
by  the  Whigs,  and  by— (he  did  not  know 
what  to  call  them,  but  be  would  say)—* 
the  numagera  of  the  Whigs,  all  alike  im- 
posing, but  all  alike  ending  in  nothing. 
(Laughter.)  Yes,  they  all  spoke  of  relief 
to  be  given  to  India,  but  nothing  was 
done,  and  he  sincerely  wished  that  the 
same  thing  might  not  occur  in  the  present 
session.  He  hoped  that  he  might  not  be 
a  true  prophet,  but  be  believed  that  nothing 
would  be  done  this  session.  Another 
promise  would  be  given,  but  no  relief  would 
be  granted.  (Hear,  hear,)  The  sooner, 
therefore,  the  executive  body  did  their 
duty,  and  prepared  a  dispatch  to  the 
Bengal  government,  directing  them  to  Uy 
on  countervailing  duties,  equal  to  those 
whk;h  this  country  imposes  upon  the  pro- 
duce and  manufoctures  of  India,  the  sooner 
would  they  obtain  redress  from  the  Britisli 
government.  By  taking  this  step  they 
would  rouse  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country,  and  they  would  also  call  up 
the  mercantile  interest  with  their  respec- 
rive  representatives  in  Parliament  on  the 
subject.  The  manufiicturing  interest  would 
of  course  complain  of  the  new  duties,  and 
they  would  request  that  measures  should 
be  taken  to  remove  them ;  but  what  would 
be  the  natural  answer  to  their  application 
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On  the  part  of  those  who  supported  the 
interests  of  India?  Why  they  would  say 
— ^"'  Undoubtedly  we  have  outhoused  the 
increased  duties,  but  let  us  have  fair 
play,  if  you  will  remove  the  duties  im- 
posed on  East- India  produce  and  manu- 
&ctures,  we  will  remove  the  duties  on 
goods  sent  out  to  India  from  this  coun- 
try." If  they  adopted  that  bold  course, 
they  would  have  a  power  arrayed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  fJAvour  of  the  in- 
terests of  India  which  unfortunately  they 
did  not  now  possess.  India  was  not 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Affflf,  hear!)  There  were  but  two  or 
three  individuals  in  that  house  who  cared 
any  thing  about  India.  Beyond  those 
few  individuals,  where  was  the  man 
who  noticed  what  was  going  on  in 
India?  Indeed  India  was  scarcely  ever 
mentioned,  except  perhaps  to  ask  a 
question  about  hanging  a  nabob,  or 
something  of  that  kind  {laughter)^  which 
be  did  not  mean  to  touch  on  now,  al- 
though he  might  be  allowed  to  express  a 
hope  that  no  more  exhibitions  of  such  a 
nature  would  take  place.  No  interest 
was  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
reference  to  Indian  subjects.  What  they 
wanted  was,  that  India  should  be  repre- 
sented and  supported  with  such  power  as 
the  great  agitator  for  Ireland  wielded  in 
behalf  of  that  countiy.  That  was  the  man 
they  wanted  for  India.  (  Cries  of  No,  no  !) 
Such  he  repeated,  was  the  man  India 
wanted ;  and  he  only  wished  they  could 
enlist  in  her  cause  a  man  with  such 
power,  such  perseverance,  and  such 
talents,  for  then  they  might  hope  to 
wrestle  with  the  government,  and  suc- 
cessfully to  oppose  those  whose  private 
interests  were  arrayed  against  the  pros- 
perity  of  the  people  of  India.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  warmly  on  this  subject, 
because  perhaps  it  was  the  last  time  that 
he  should  address  the  court  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  He  was  so  disgusted  with 
^e  conduct  of  government  in  relation  to 
the  question,  that  he  should  probably  in 
future  decline  taking  any  part  in  its  dis- 
cussion. He  however  would  recommend, 
88  he  had  before  done  when  the  subject 
was  under  consideration,  though  his  re- 
commendation was  not  attended  to,  that 
they  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
Native  and  European  inhabitants  of  Bom- 
bay, (he  said  the  Native  and  European 
inhabitants,  because  he  thought  the  natives 
shoald  take  precedence)  and  send  a  copy 
of  this  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  as 
well  as  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  originate  any  measure  intro- 
duced on  this  subject :  but  finally  that 
measure  must  come  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  If,  however,  this  were  not  the 
case,  still  there  were  many  noble  loi*ds  in 
that  house  who  took  a  much  greater  in- 
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terest  in  the  afiairs  of  India  than  the  meoi- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  generally 
did.  He  would  therefore  give  those 
noblemen  an  opportunity  of  stating  the 
case  of  the  natives  of  India  ably  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  would  let  their  seo- 
timents  go  forth  to  the  public,  and  he 
was  sure  that  their  opinions  would  pro- 
duce a  strong  moral  effect.  He  only 
feared  that  all  they  did  on  this  occasioii 
might  be  considered  as  mere  waste  of 
paper  or  parchment.  He  confiessect  his 
impression  was,  that  nothing  would  be 
done,  for  he  feared  that  the  West- India 
interests  would  be  toopowerfiU  for  that 
of  the  East- Indies,  and  that  the  former 
would  be  enabled  successfully  to  <rontend 
against  the  latter  as  they  had  hitherto 
done.  God  knows,  the  sop  thrown  out 
to  them  was  not  a  trifling  one.  No  lesa 
a  sum  than  twenty  miHions  was  given  to 
them.  For  what?  Why,  to  emancipate 
their  slaves.  But  those  poor  creatures 
were,  in  fact,  as  much  slaves  as  ever,  and 
must  continue  to  be  so,  if  not  worse  than 
slaves.  (Cries  of**  No,  no  D  They  most 
continue  to  labour ;  and  when  sickness 
or  old  age  renders  them  incapable,  the 
planters  were  no  longer  compelled  to 
support  them.  He  was  informed  that  the 
compensation  granted  to  the  planters  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mauritius 
fiEur  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion. He  presumed  that  the  West-India 
planters  had  taken  good  care  to  get  their 
full  share  of  the  grant,  and  they  were 
right  in  doing  so  He  never  wished  to 
press  on  them,  or  any  other  body  of  men ; 
but  while  the  country  was  taking  care  of 
the  West- India  interest,  he  thoi^t  that 
the  native  population  of  the  £a^ Indies 
should  not  be  neyrlected  or  forgotten.  He 
understood  that  the  West- India  planters 
were  taking  measures  to  make  up  for  any 
deficiency  of  slave  labour.  They  were« 
he  bad  heard,  employing  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  negroes  to  go  to  Africm, 
and  engage  others  to  go  to  the  West- 
Indies  to  serve  as  apprentices  for  five  years. 
after  which  they  were  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country.  He  hoped  that  this 
plan  would  succeed,  as  it  might  do  under 
proper  regulations.  Why  might  not  that 
be  done,  as  well  as  employing  people  firom 
this  country  or  from  China?  Tlie  West- 
Indies  were  in  a  better  situation  now  than 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  pro- 
duce was  now  fifty  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  daily 
rising  in  value.  He  understood,  that  per- 
sons connected  with  the  West- India  in- 
terest, speaking  of  this  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  said,  that  its  success 
depended  on  them.  "  We  will,**  they  ob- 
pen'ed,  "  agree  to  it  on  one  conditioa — 
but  on  that  we  shall  insist— namely,  that 
the  same  freedom  of  the  foreign  market 
shall  be  given  to  us  as  to  the  East -India 
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grower."  Now  he  had  no  objection  to 
that.  Why  should  not  the  West- Indians 
carry  their  produce  to  any  part  of  the 
world  they  pleased.*' 

Mr.  Lyall. — They  may  do  so. 

Sir  C.  Forbes. ^-l  understand  they 
must  first  bruig  their  sugar  here  in  English 
ships. 

Mr.  LyaU  smd^  that  foreini  ships  might 
proceed  to. the  West-Indies  and  convey 
the  produce  to  Uieir  respective  coimtries. 
The  rule  did  not  apply  to  English  ships. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  it  was- a  West- India 
merchant  who  had  made  the  observation 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  see  why  full 
latitude  should  not  be  allowed  to  the 
We8t>India  planter  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
duce  as  he  could  either  in  British  or 
foreign  vessels.  However  that  might  be> 
he  would  again  say,  that  the  East- India 
Company  were  morally  bound  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  IntUa,  and 
to  take  those  measures,  which  finally  they 
must  take,  (and  the  sooner  the  better  J 
to  shew  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
trifled  with,  othenn'ise  they  might  rest 
assured,  no  relief  would  be  granted  to 
the  East- Indies.  He  most  strenuously 
advised  the  sending  out  a  dispatch,  direct- 
ing the  Government  of  India  to  lay  on 
such  countervailing  duties  as  would  force 
the  question  &irly  before  Parliament,  on 
the  ground  of  reciprocity.  If  10  per  cent 
duty  is  to  be  exacted  on  India  cotton  goods 
imported  into  England,  the  same  should 
be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  English 
eottons  into  India ;  and,  if  20  per  cent 
is  to  be  chaiged  here  on  Indian  manu&c- 
tured  silks,  the  same  ought  to  be  levied 
on  English  manufiu:tured  silks  sent  into 
the  Indian  market  Every  description  of 
produce  and  manufoctures,  such  as  wool- 
lens, metalflf,  and  hardwares,  exported 
from  England  ought  also  to  be  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  instead 
of  being  free  as  at  present.  This,  he 
admitted,  was  a  course  exceedingly  to  be 
deprecated,  if  it  could  be  at  all  avoided ; 
but  he  felt  tliat  the  first  obligation  of  the 
East- India  Company  was  to  watch  over 
and  advance,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
wel&re  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
India.  There  was  also  a  very  huge  pecu- 
niary interest  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion; and,  when  they  looked  at  what 
had  been  done  for  the  West-Indians,  it 
would  be  well  to  recollect,  that,  from  four 
to  five  millions  annually  must  be  drawn 
from  India,  to  whose  people  no  relief  had 
been  extended ;  indeed,  looking  to  all  the 
expenses  to  which  India  was  subject — the 
dischaiige  of  part  of  the  6  per  cent,  loan, 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  J£6d0,000,  &c,  and  the  total 
annual  drain  from  India  could  be  little 
short  of  five  millions  sterling.  How  was 
this  to  be  realized?  How  could  they 
expect  to  supply  the  home  treasury  from 


India,  when  they  destroyed  her  manu- . 
factures  and  refused  to  receive  the  produce 
of  her  soil?  While  they  were,  in  tact,, 
plundering  the  people  of  India  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  to  an  extent 
horrible  to  be  contemplated !  In  fifty  years . 
they  had  exacted  from  India  more  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  as  shewn  by  a  calculation  made  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  llie  Europ^n 
party,  both  here  and  in  India,  took  good 
care  of  themselves,  but  the.  people  of 
India  were  left  to  shift  as  they  could. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  day  was 
approaching  when  the  latter  would  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to 
compel  those  to  do  them  justice  who  now 
refused  to  attend  to  their  complaints. 

Sir  P.  Laurie  said,  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  gallant  ofiicer  (Col.  Sykes), 
as  to  reduction  within  a  given  time,  of  one 
million  in  the  amount  of  their  exports  to 
India,  was  both  important  and  alarming, 
and  he  should  like  to  have  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  If  their  exports  were 
thus  diminishing  one  year  after  another, 
it  was  a  subject  that  required  immediate 
legisUtive  consideration.  The  true  way 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  Parliament,  was 
to  shew  that  the  English  exports  were 
rapidly  fidlmg  off.  They  were,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  in  that  extraordinary  position 
at  present,  in  which,  he  believed,  the 
Company  was  never  before  placed— they 
were|wholly|unrepresented  in  Parliament ; 
(hear,  hear  I)  such  had  been  the  effect  of 
the  alterations  ui  the  law  of  election  in 
this  country,  that  there  was  not  one 
Director  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  state 
his  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
any  question  which  affected  the  East- 
India  Company.  He  regretted  that  the 
hon.  bart  should  have  expressed  a  dis- 
position to  withdraw  his  services  from  the 
Company,  because  he  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant that  the  hon.  hart,  should  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  occasionally  agitating  in 
that  Court,  questions  connected  with  the 
interests  of  tlie  East-India  Company  and 
of  the  people  of  India.  It  could  now  be 
done  in  that  Court  only,  since  they  had 
no  representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— (Aeor,  hear  I) — and,  therefore,  he 
hoped  that  his  excellent  friend  would 
never  relax  in  his  attendance  or  ui  his 
exertions.  (Hear,  hear/)  Whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  he  hoped  that  he  would 
still  persevere.  He  thanked  him  for  bis 
instrumentality  m  calling  the  Proprietors 
together;  and  he  trusted  that  Courts 
would  be  occasionaUy  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  important  questions ; 
for  th^y  might  depend  on  it,  that,  with- 
out agitation  of  this  kind,  it  would  soon 
be  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  body 
in  existence.  (Hear,  hear/)  He  hoped 
therefore  that  his  hon.  friend  would  not 
think  of  retiring.    (Hear,  hear/)    He 
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tnttted  that  the  petition  woold  be  placed 
in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  who 
understood  the  subject  thoroughly;  and 
who  felt,  as  they  knew  from  the  sentiments 
which  be  had  expressed  in  that  Court,  a 
deep  and  zealous  interest  for  the  weifiue 
of  India.  (Hear,  hear/) 

Mr.  Marriott  said,  that  the  interests  of 
the  natives  of  India  ought,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Company,  to  be  paramount  to 
all  other  interests.  He  considered  that 
they  were  trustees,  whose  imperative  duty 
it  was  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  India.  They  ought  to  adopt 
every  means  that  appeared  ralculated  not  * 
merely  to  advance  their  commercial  pros- 
perity, but  that  was  likely  to  prove  con- 
ducive to  their  moral  and  spiritual  inte- 
rests. (Hear,  hear  /) 

Sir  B.  WiUoughby  said,  he  felt  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pleasure  in  agreeing  to 
the  Yuankam*  He  was,  it  was  true,  very 
much  concerned  in  the  continuance  of  the 
discrimmating  duties  s  but  he  considered 
it  to  be  his  paramount  duty — a  duty 
superior  to  all  others — to  support  any 
proposition  which  had  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  interests  of  their 
native  subjects.  (Heary  hear  I)  He  should, 
therefore,  most  cordially  assent  to  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  proprietor.  (Heart 
hear!) 

The  Chairman. — It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  detain  the  Court  for  any  length 
of  lime,  or  to  indulge  in  many  observations, 
as  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  proposition  which  has 
been  submitted  to  us  for  consideration. 
(Hear,  hear/)  Neither  would  it  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  Court,  if  I  were  competent  to  enter 
upon  the  subject,  considering  the  great 
ability  which  has  been  displayed  by  those 
who  have  already  spoken  on  this  question. 
I  perfectly  concur  in  what  has  been 
stated  by  those  who  have  addressed  the 
Court,  that  it  is  quite  an  anomaly  in 
legislation,  to  see  two  regions,  which 
ought,  in  the  eye  of  the  parent  state,  to 
be  viewed  with  the  same  degree  of  &vour, 
distinguished  by  discriminating  duties  on 
the  same  article  of  commerce.  (jETsar, 
hear/)  I  agree  perfectly  in  an  observation 
that  has  been  made  by  a  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bar,  that  the  agitation 
of  this  question  is  likely  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  legislature,and  to  accelerate 
the  removal  of  this  crying  injustice  to 
India.  (Hear,  hear!)  Not  a  day  passes 
in  which  the  pubh'c  is  not  rendered  more 
alive  to  the  fact  tliat  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land and  of  India  are  intimately  con- 
nected ;  and  means  will  be  taken,  I  trust, 
by  persevering  in  the  course  now  aclopted, 
to  relieve  India  from  its  present  oppressed 
situation.  (Hear,  hear!)  We,  the  Direc- 
tors, have  been  earnestly  called  on  to  do 
our  duty,   collectively  and  individually, 


with  seal  and  spirit  In  answer,  I  beg  tm 
assure  our  constituents,  that  no  ocewaioM 
has  ever  presented  itself  in  whidi  thft 
Court  of  Directors  has  not  most  wanDljr 
represented  and  supported  theintBreHsoC 
India — ^not  merely  with  Tfikmnot  to  the 
duty  on  sugar,  but  our  effiDrts  have  alwtffs 
been  directed  to  obtaining  an  eqnalicj  fer 
India  in  all  respects.  (Hear,  hearf}  \ 
do  hope  that  these  representations,  backed 
by  the  urgent  statements  contained  in  tlna 
petition,  will  be  responded  to  by^  the  ^ 
legislature  in  that  spirit  of  justice  wfaidi 
has  been  too  long  neglected.  I  shall  only 
say  fiuther,  that  no  opportunity  shall  be 
lost  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of  my  honor- 
able colleagues,  in  requiring  for  India  that 
justice,  which  I  think,  I  hrtve  afwa^a 
thought,  has  been  too  long  <tenied.  (Bmr, 
hear  /)  Such  an  alteration  of  poliey  is  not 
only  necessary  for  the  interest  of  that 
country,  but  is  equally  essential  for  the 
welfiure  of  £ngfamd;  and,  I  tract,  that, 
while  the  proprieton  deem  it  necessary  ta 
resort  to  temperate  agitation  oo  ti» 
question,  it  will  be  found,  that,  ao  fv 
from  feeling  any  reluctance  at  their  as- 
sembling for  the  purpose  in  this  Court, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  their  views, 
for  devising  the  best  means  to  secure  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  India.  ( Av, 
hear/) 

Mr.  T\rim$ig  dkl  not  mean  to  oecupy 
the  attention  of  the  Court  for  many  mi- 
nutes on  the  present  occasion,  seeing  tet 
a  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment  prevailed 
on  the  question.  Indeed  he  should  have 
remained  silent,  if  he  had  not,  on  a  formar 
occasion,  when  the  subject  was  brooglil 
forward,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  his 
opinion.  That,  therefore,  having  been 
the  case,  he  should  be  sorry  not  to  take 
this  opportunity  again  to  record  his 
opinion.  That  opinion  remamed  tm- 
altered,  as  to  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  great  olgect 
which  had  been  brought  under  their  con* 
sideration.  He  thought,  from  all  the 
experience  which  they  bad,  that  the  act 
of  justice  which  they  bad  long  sought  for, 
might  now  be  carried  into  effect,  without 
injury  to  the  West  India  interest  or  to 
the  interest  of  any  other  party.  No 
ground  now  remained  to  enable  any  set 
of  persons  to  allege,  as  had  formerly  been 
done,  that  if  this  concession  were  made, 
they  were  likely  to  suffer  injury.  He 
believed,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  the  object  which 
they  had  in  view,  if  granted,  would  not 
operate  prejudicially  to  any  interest  what- 
ever, but  would  prove  beneficial  to  all 
parties,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  India  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  large.  (Heart 
hefir  ! )  It  would  be  a  most  important 
object  to  secure  unanimity  of  exertion  in 
pressing  on  the  consideration  of  ParUa- 
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nwntt  tlie  justice,  neoenity*  and  propriety 
of  tlM  meesttie  which  they  were  now 
aaeking.  He  trusted  that,  on  this  im- 
portant ooeasioo,  they  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  exertions,  the  zealous  and 
Kooest  exertions,  of  Sir  Charles  Forbees 
i^JBtoTf  hmr!)  He  was  extremely  sorry 
Id  hear  any  allusion  from  him  as  to  his 
withdrawal  from  that  scene  where  they 
haA  derived  so  much  benefit  from  his 
disinterested  services ;  and,  though,  with 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  he  greatly  regretted 
that  there  were,  at  present,  no  members 
to  state  the  opinion  of  the  East-India 
Company,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
styi  he  did  hope,  that  an  occasion,  would, 
«re  long,  present  itself*  when  the  zeal, 
mtegriiy,  and  intelligence  of  the  honorable 
bart.  would  again  enable  him  to  act  in  the 
legislature  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  Com- 
and  of  the  empire  at  large.    (Heary 


n?. 


/) 

Colonel  Syhe»  read  an  official  account 
ef  our  exports  to  India,  in  1831—32—33, 
and  'Mh  to  show  the  decrease  which  had 
graduallv  taken  place. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  as  perfect  unanimity 
prevailed,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
address  any  fiurtber  observations  to  the 
Court  The  anomalous  situation  in  which 
tlie  Indian  trade  was  placed,  operated  as 
a  bounty  to  all  foreign  nations  to  com- 
pete with  us ;  and  every  one  knew  how 
much  the  Americans  had  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  circumstance.  The  addi- 
tional quantity  of  sugar  imported  from 
the  MaiHitius  after  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  from  320.  to  24tf.  proved  cleariy  the 
great  benefit  which  India  must  derive 
trom  a  similar  reduction  of  duty.  They 
ought  to  call  on  ministers  to  give  some 
reason  for  the  preference  whidi  thev 
Viewed  to  the  West- India  interest,  if 
they  persisted  in  the  present  system.  As 
the  ministers  of  a  great  country,  they 
were  bound  to  do  this,  or  to  yield  to  the 
reasonable  representations  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  them. 

Mr.  H.  St  Oeorge  Tucker  said,  he 
bad  so  often  experienced  thd  indulgence 
of  that  Court,  when  he  had  addressed  the 
proprietors  on  this  subject,  that  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  offering  himself  to 
their  notice  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
he  not  felt  a  wish  to  excite  and  stimulate 
those  who  had  not  yet  stated  their  opi- 
nion, and  who,  from  their  experience, 
knowledge,  and  talent,  were  likely  to 
throw  new  light  on  this  question,  to  de- 
^are  their  sentiments.  Some  points  had 
been  very  ably  treated  by  the  hon.  mover 
and  other  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  discussion :  but  tliere  were  other 
points  of  great  importance,  which,  he 
i-oiiceived,  ought  to  be  prominently  in- 
troduced. He  meant  especially  the  effect 
of  the  present  system  on  the  agriculture 
of  India,  and  on  the  revenue  derived 


from  that  agriculture.     The  commercial, 
raanufiicturing,  and  shipping  part  of  the 
question  bad  been    extremely  well  ar- 
gued ;  but  he  should  like  the  subject  of 
the  agriculture  of  India,  and  the  effect 
which  the  existing  system  had  on  the  re- 
mittances of  that  country,  which  were 
necessary  to  meet  its  political  and  other 
debts,  to  be  introduced  to  their  consider- 
ation ;  and  there  was  a  right  hon.  friend 
of  his  in  that  room  who  was  peculiarly 
competent  to  give  them  the  best  infor- 
mation on  all  Uiese  questions.    His  opi- 
nion was  of  very  great  value ;  and  they 
had  so  few  friends  who  advocated  thenr 
cause  in  Pariiament  or  elsewhere,  that  he 
could  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  taking 
his  most  valuable  evidence,  he  would  call 
it,  on  this  question.    They  had  no  means 
of  applying  to  Pariiament,  except  throi^ 
the   medium  of  that    Court    Petition 
after  petition  had  been  presented  to  the 
legislature  on  this  subject,  but  hitherto 
without  effect.  Last  year  a  petition  from ' 
that  Court,    unanimously   carried,   had 
been  presented  to  pariiament,  fruitlessly 
as  it  vrould  appear.    On  that  occasion, 
and  indeed  for  Uie  last  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  he  did  every  thing  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  further  the  object  which  they 
had  now  m  view;  an  object  not  more 
important  to  the  interests  of  India  than  it 
was  to  those  of  the  mother  country ;  for, 
if  they  did  not  allow  the  produce  of 
India  to  be  imported  into  this  country, 
India  would  have  no  means  of  paying  her 
debt     The  hon.  baronet  had  said,  that 
the  Company,   if  their   representations 
w>re  not  successfiil,  ought  to  undertake 
a  war  with  the  custom-house.     He  con- 
fesfod  that  he  was  not  in  ftivour  of  such  a 
proceeding.     He  wished  for  reciprocity. 
He  was  anxious  that  India  should  be 
placed  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing  with 
other  British  possessions.  Unfortunately, 
if  they  wished  to  act  as  the  hon.  baronet 
advised  them,  they  had  not  the  power. 
They  could  not  send  out  a  dispatch  or- 
dering additional    duties   to  be  levied. 
The  right  of  imposing  duties  was  never 
vested  in  the  ^vemment  of  India ;  and 
a  vast  deal  of  jealousy  would  be  excited 
in  this  country  if  any  attempt  were  made 
to  place  a  check  upon  her  manufiurtures. 
The  Company,  he  repeated,  had  no  such 
power.    All  they  could  do  was  to  require 
redress  for  their  own  particular  grievance 
— to  call  on  the  legislature  for  equal  jus- 
tice.    They  had  a  right  to  demand  that 
feir  and  e<}ual  duties,  the  same  duties 
that  were  imposed  on  the   produce  of 
other  British  settlements  should  be  im- 
posed on  similar  produce  imported  from 
India     He  had  made  these  few  observa- 
tions to  emte  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
give  the  Court  the  benefit  of  his  evidence. 
Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  said,  he  would  be 
very  happy  to  assHst,  in  any  way,  in  at- 
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tainiiig  the  object  of  the  petition  then 
before  the  Court.  He  had,  however, 
been  called  on  by  his  faon.  friend,  not  ex- 
actly to  speak  to  the  subject,  but  to  give 
evidence.  He  feared,  however,  that  he 
would  be  found  a  very  partial  evidence 
(hear^  hear/);  for,  he  confessed,  that 
all  his  partialities  leaned  towards  the  in- 
terests of  India,  {h^sar  hear  !)  and  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  could  consider 
a  question  that  affected  those  interests, 
quite  impartially.  {Hear,  hear  I)  His  views 
and  feeling,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
impelled  him  to  take  that  course  which 
was,  he  thought,  best  calculated  to  sup- 
port the  interest  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  West- India  proprietors. 
Some  individuals  said,  that  the  West- 
India  interests  would  suffer  if  the  Com- 
pany were  successful.  Now  his  opinion 
decidedly  was,  that  they  would  not  suf- 
fer. He  believed,  that  if  the  market 
were  thrown  open,  there  would  be  so 
great  an  accession  of  wealth  consequent 
on  the  encreased  consumption  of  manu- 
foctures,  that  the  demand  for  sugar  would 
be  fully  equal  to  the  produce  of  both  the 
East  and  West-Indies.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  make  the  reduction  in  the 
duties  now  called  for,  and  such  would 
inevitably  be  the  result  The  population 
of  England,  as  the  population  of  returns 
shewed,  were  increasing  every  day  in 
number,  and  he  hoped  in  comfort  A 
large  proportion  of  that  population  con- 
sisted of  manufoeturers,  and  if  the  duties 
were  equalized,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  manufocturers  of  England 
firom  consuming  the  produce  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West-Indies.  Those  who 
took  a  just  view  of  the  subject  must  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  general  principle 
which  they  wished  to  establish,  that  be- 
ing the  principle  of  free-trade.  As  an  ex- 
financial  secretary  he  well  knew  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question.  The  Company's 
records  were,  in  truth,  full  of  £Eu:t8,  that 
proved  the  great  importance  of  this  subject 
to  the  revenue  of  England.  In  all  that  had 
been  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  sugar  in  India,  he  en- 
tirely concurred.  Indeed,  the  result  of 
all  inquuries  shewed,  that  precisely  in 
proportion  as  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was 
«xtended,  in  the  same  proportion  wealth 
wasenlaiged.  (Hear, bear/)  As  a  proof 
of  this  feet,  he  would  point  to  Bengal, 
where  sugar  was  extensively  grown. 
Those  who  had  been  in  that  country 
must  remember  how  carefully  sugr  was 
there  cultivated,  and  they  mu»t  be  de- 
lighted to  recollect  the  comfort  which  the 
persons  employed  in  that  species  of  labour 
enjoyed,  it  was  roost  gratifying  to  see 
them  in  the  Indian  spring  (a  very  different 
sort  of  spring  from  that  which  they  were 
now  experiencing  in  this  comitry),  cheer- 
fully engaged  in  this  feyounte  occupation 


Sugar,  in  £act,  throughout  a  large  part  o 
the  Compaiiy*s  possessions,  was  that  ar- 
ticle on  which  every  thing  connected  with 
the  revenue  must  depend.  In  order  to 
collect  their  revenue,  they  must  iieeea- 
sarily  have  a  certain  supply  of  the  precious 
metals.  Now,  India  had  no  mines  of  her 
own ;  and  if  it  were  required  to  export  a 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  where 
were  they  to  be  found.  They  could  not 
depend  for  the  realization  of  their  revenue ; 
they  could  not  depend  on  the  common 
grain  of  the  country.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  look  to  that  as  the  great 
source  of  revenue.  They  must,  therefore, 
turn  their  attention  to  those  agriculturri 
and  commercial  productions  wUch  might 
be  most  advantageously  exported,  and 
amongst  these  sugar  certainly  held  the 
highest  place.  If,  therefore,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  export  it  profitably,  they  could 
not  prociue  the  necessary  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  therefore  he  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  that  the  very  solvency 
of  India  depended  on  extending  the 
growth  of  sugar,  and  exporting  it  profit- 
ably. But,  farther,  there  was  another 
very  important  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  consideration;  they  were  requiring 
from  India  very  Uurge  remittances  for  • 
variety  of  purposes.  Those  remittances 
they  must  take  as  they  could  get  tbem. 
Now,  if  sugar  was  saddled  with  a  doty* 
amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  Indk 
was  thereby  deprived  of  paying  its  debt. 
(Hear,  hear/)  He  had  heard  mentioB 
made  of  a  recurrence  to  a  war  of  duties. 
Now,  he  would  rather  keep  duties  for  a 
moment  in  the  back  ground.  He  wished 
to  regard  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  empire,  and  its  people  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  subjects  of  that  empire. 
(Hear,  hear  /)  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  England  would  daily  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  claims  of  India  t» 
their  sympatiiy  and  affectioo.  He  would 
not  have  India  treated  as  a  for^gn  de> 
pendency  of  this  country,  but  as  a  part  of 
this  great  empire.  Looking  to  the  sub- 
ject m  that  light;  viewing  India  as  a  pact 
of  the  empire ;  he  must  enter  his  protest 
against  a  war  of  duties.  (Hear,  hear  /)  He 
would  have  no  angry  agitation,  but  just 
so  much  agitation  as  would  serve  the  lur 
interests  of  the  Company,  and  what  was 
more,  the  interests  of  England,  which  were 
clearly  bound  up  with  the  question.  He 
would  hold  out  no  threat,  but  calmly  show, 
that  by  taking  the  course  proposed,  govern* 
ment  would  be  adopting  the  true  meant 
of  increasing  the  wealth  of  India,  and  with 
it  the  wealth  of  the  United  empire.  Tlie 
English  manufiicturer  might  be  assured, 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  look  for  a 
market,  if  the  produce  of  India  were  not 
received  in  return  for  his  goods.  The 
system  of  a  policy  which  had  been  por- 
sued  for  so  long  a  time,  tended  to  render 
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^lie  great  ocean  of  Indian  population  as 
unproductive  as  the  real  ocean.  The  only 
tliuig  necessary  to  correct  this  evil  was, 
that  India  should  be  allowed  to  pay  by  a 
return  of  her  produce ;  and  the  only  way 
to  effect  that  object  was,  to  regard  that 
country  as  a  part  of  this  empire.  He 
vrould  not  demand  any  angry  kind  of  jus- 
tice, but  he  would  call  for  as  full  a  measure 
of  justice  as  they  would  yield  to  Scotland. 
He  wished  to  see  the  same  principle  ap- 
plied to  India,  as  had  been  applied  to 
Scotland,  but  not  the  same  principle  that 
had  been  applied  to  another  country  which 
had  attracted  so  much  of  their  atteution 
lately.  He  should  like  to  encourage  the 
produce  of  India  as  that  of  Scotland  had 
been  encouraged — by  extending  the  know- 
ledge of  scientific  agriculture^by  intro- 
ducing a  liberal  system  of  education 
among  the  people— and  by  disseminat- 
ing afi  that  information  which  practical 
men  could  give,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terests of  India.  He  would  afford  greater 
facilities  for  men  of  science  spreading 
abroad  their  knowledge,  and  by  that  means 
uniting  more  closely  together,  not  only 
England  and  India,  but  the  different  parts 
of  &dia  itself.  This  was  the  species  of 
agitation  of  which  he  approved.  That 
agitation  which  did  not  disseminate  sound 
knowledge  amongst  the  people  was  not 
good,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
agitation  of  angry  passions  banished,  in- 
stead of  assisting,  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge* As  a  witness,  he  would  say,  that 
if  they  wished  to  maintain  their  revenue, 
they  must  continue  to  give  protection  to 
agriculture ;  for  agriculture  and  revenue 
wero  nearly  linked  together,  and  if  they 
wished  to  raise  the  character  of  the  people, 
it  was  merely  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness.  To  effect 
these  olyects  they  ought  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  sugar ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the 
cultivation  of  that  article  was  discouraged, 
in  the  same  proportion  was  India  deprived 
df  her  wealth,  and  the  character  of  her 
people  lowered.  In  pioportion  as  they 
protected  agriculture,  they  would  add  to 
those  blessings  which  England  had  be- 
stowed upon  India,  and  for  which  the 
people  of  that  country  owed,  and  were 
willing  to  pay,  a  kind  and  grateful  re- 
turn.    (Hear,  hettr /) 

Sir  Charles  Fortes  wished  to  say  one 
word  in  explanation,  with  reference  to  the 
•*  war  of  duties,"  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  two  last  speakers.  He  should 
never  have  thought  of  recommending  such 
a  measure,  but  as  a  last  resource  ;  indeed, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  be  should 
greatly  deprecate  it;  but  they  ought  not 
to  forget  that,  in  order  to  obtain  advan- 
tageous terms  of  peace,  they  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  war. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 


Mr.  Weeding  said  tliat  an  hon.gentletiun, 
for  whom  he  felt  the  greatest  respect,  had 
been  mentioned  as  the  individual  most 
fitted  to  discharge  the  task  of  presenting 
the  petition  to  House  of  Commons.  He 
thought,  however,  that  some  little  diffi- 
culty might  be  felt  in  asking  the  gentle- 
man, to  whom  he  alluded,  to  perform  that 
office,  as  he  was  a  member  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's government.  Besides,  he  thought 
it  better  that  the  petition  should  be  en- 
trusted to  one,  who  was  a  member  of  that 
court,  and  independent  of  place. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  suggested  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  leave  the  selection  of 
a  gentleman,  to  present  the  petition,  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Mr  Weeding  thought  the  nomination  of 
the  individual  should  proceed  from  his 
(Mr.  W.s)  side  of  the  bar.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  that  Joseph  Hume, 
Esq.,  be  requested  to  present  the  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  chairman  to  select  Lord 
Clare,  or  any  other  nobleman,  to  present 
it  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  begged  to  second  the  pro- 
position. He  had  perfect  confidence  that 
Mr.  Hume  would  take  up  the  question  in 
a  warm  manner.  He  and  Mr.  Hume 
differed  with  regard  to  politics,  but  they 
had  always  agreed  on  questions  relating 
to  India 

Colonel  Sykes  had  the  highest  respect 
for  Mr.  Hume ;  but  he  thought  that  if 
an  individual,  in  such  an  ostensible  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  government,  were 
allowed  to  present  the  petition,  that  cir- 
cumstance might  induce  the  ministers  to 
take  the  matter  up  in  a  strong  way,  and 
perhaps  effect  the  desired  equalization  of 
duties. 

Mr.  Fielder  would  name  Mr,  Ewart,  as 
a  fit  person  to  present  the  petition ;  but 
he  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than 
leave  the  selection  with  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, who  would,  doubtless,  be  able  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  several  influ- 
ential individuals  in  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  East- Indies. 

Mr.  Twifung  said,  there  was  something 
like  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  Mr. 
Cutlar  Fergusson  had  made  something 
like  an  offer  to  present  such  a  petition  as 
the  one  just  adopted ;  and  he  wished  to 
know  from  the  chair  whether  or  not  that 
was  the  fact. 

The  Chairman  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
C.  Fergusson  had  made  any  offer  that 
year,  but  he  had  certainly  made  an  offer 
last  year ;  and  he  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  East-Indian  with  all  that  ability  which 
had  been  described. 

Sir  P.  Laurie  said  that,  since  it  was 
Mr.  Fergusson  who  presented  the  last 
petition,  not  to  allow  him  to  present  the 
present  one,  would  seem  like  the  with- 
drawal of  the  confidence  of   that  court 
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from  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  should, 
therefore,  mo^e  an  amendment  to  the 
original  proposition. 

Mr.  Weeding  said  it  was  his  wish  to 
renderthe  proposition  of  any  amendments 
unnecessary,  and  he  would  gife  up  his 
original  motion,    and   instead,    thereof, 


would  move,  **  That  the  p<^ition  be  pre- 
sented  to  Parliament  by  such  noble  lonl» 
and  such  honourable  member,  as  the.  Court 
of  Directors  might  deem  proper  to  select.** 
(Hear,  hear  I) 

This  motion  having  been  carried,  the 
court  adjourned. 


HOME  INTELLIGENCE 

MISCELLANEOUa 

SIR  p.  MAITLAND. 

On  the  21  St  May  the  Directors  of  the 
East-India  Company  gave  a  dinner,  at 
the  Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate-street,  to 
Lieut..  General  Sir  Peregrine  Maitkmd, 
K.C.B.,who  is  about  to  take  his  depar- 
ture  for  Madras,  to  assume  the  appoint- 
ment of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
on  the  Fort  St.  Oeoige  establishment. 
Hie  Directors  were  honoured  on  this 
occasion  with  the  company  of  several 
officers  of  high  military  rank,  and  other 
distinguished  personages. 


coL,  ▼.  Om,  Hugonin  dec.  (1  March  36).^Uait. 
R.  D.  Campbell,  fhmi  Ifich  L.  Drags.,  to  be  liait., 
▼.  Vernon,  who  exch.  (29  AprU).— Comet  H.  St. 
O.  Priaulx  to  be  lieut.  by  purcfa.,  ▼.Dehrlefah,  «iM> 
recirei;  Enc  W.  W.  W.  Humbley,  from  2d  W.L 
rcttt.,  to  be  comet  by  purch.,  v.  Prlaufac  (balh 
6  May). 

\Wi  L.  Dragt,  <at  Madias).  Capt.  Geoiw 
Weston,  tnm  Iffth  F.,  to  be  capt.,  ▼.  Macan,  who 
exch.  (30  Aprfl). 

9d  Foot  (fai  Bengal).  H.  C.  A.  Clarfco  to  be 
ens.,  ▼,  Nugent,  app.  to  69th  F.  (92  Aptfl). 

9th  Foot  (to  Beunl).  Lieut.  Wm.  Deaa^  Ihni 
be  ileut.,  V.   Olasse,    who  esch. 


38th   F.,  to  be 
(2  Dec.  35). 

21«e  Foot  (to  V.  D.  Land).    LieoL  Alex.  Blae- 

kenxie  to  be  capt.  v.  Danidl,  dec  f9  Aug  as>s 

Lieut.  Chas.  Lonsdale  to  be  capt.  ▼.  Williams  app. 

to  24th  regu  (11  Dec):  2d  Lieut.  J.  R.  Stuattto 

...^.  be  1st  llent.  ▼.  Mackenaie  (9  Aug.) :  B.aCiook- 

VKDSCPH  or  PKRfflA  ■***^^  to  be  2d  Lieut.,  v.  Stuart  (25  March  «). 

PEINCB8  OF  PERSIA.  ^  28th  Foot  {io  V,  S,  Waks).    MiJ.  S.  J.  Cbtto.. 

Three   Persuui   princes,    sons  of  the     from  4istrwt.,  to  be  mi^  ▼.  Browne  who  cnh. 

present  Shah  of  Persia,  have  arrived  in     ^**  *•"**  38). 

are  Shah  Zadeh  Rboda  KOli  Meerza.  who  Greenwood  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  ▼.  Du  Botu41eo 

bears  the  tide  of  Naib-ul-Moolk ;  Shah  (^^ay). 

Zadeh  ]^jafK6U  Meerza,  who  b^^^  ^»«.  F.^  (at  M^^4«^^^ 

tiUe  of  Wadi;  and  Shah-Zadeh  Tamoor  ftwnnS  F.,  to  beliiut,  r,  ScanmmChS 

Meerza,  who  is  styled  Hossam-uI-Daw-  *  ^P™^* 

Ich.  **f*  y«*   (in  Bengal).    Lieut.  C  K.  _ 

Their  ostensible  visit  to  this  country  is  ^p^  ^"  "^  ^^^'"  ""'  *^-  ''** 
statedtobeoneofctuiosity;  butitissup.        suth  Fm  (to  Ceylon).  Lieut.  John  Guthrie^ 

posed  their  mission  has  other  obiects  in  SlP'S'*-  P*  ^^'*"^;**l?  Brittaniattes,  to  be  Ueut.,  v. 

vipw  ?■*?*  prom.|  C.  Drestog  to  be  ens.  by jrnrch.*  ▼. 

^—  Ens.  W.  11.  CoUtos  to  be  Ileut.  by  pwch.,  t. 

Guthrie  whoretirest  and  Moon  HiU tote  ev.  by 
purch.  V.  Colltos  (both  26  Feb.) ;  Eoa.  and  Adf. 
O.  Gorman  to  luiTe  rank  of  lieut.  (27  da).— Llent. 
Wm.  Fisher,  Arom  78th  T«gt.,  to  te  Heat.,  ▼.  Wat- 
son app.  to  Ceylon  ngt.  (1  AprU). 

^J^  ^'^  ¥*^)/   ^°>*  Robert  Gibaon. 


OENEBAL  ALLARD. 

Our  Pturis  correspondent  writes  that 
General  AUard  is  about  to  return  to  the 
court  of  Runjeet  Sing,  in  a  French  vessel 


of  war,  which  is  to  binir  the  artillery  and     ^p™  ^f^^  i^rt**  to  te  ileut.  by  purch.»  ▼.  Day, 
other  presents,  which  the  mn^nl  hu^     !J^'!^.<»  4F")— «^^  A"*"*-  Sofg.  Geotge 

rg.,  V.  Knox,  app.  to  staT 


Other  presents,  which  the  general  has     S«'  to  te 
been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  the  Maha-     (22  April), 
rajah.     As  the  aim  of  the  expedition  is, 
in  part,  scientific,  to  honour  Allard.  the 
attempt  will  be  made  to  ascend  the  Indus. 
— iliorji.  Cnron. 


TMt  Foot  (to  Ceylon).  Lieut.  Wm.  Morris,  tnm 
97th  rest,  to  be  lieut.,  ▼.  Fisher  app.  to  flSth  rcgt. 

97th  Foot  (to  Ceylon).  Lieut.  O.  Keatisw  to  te 
ospt.  by  purch.  ▼.  Layard  who  retires ;  Ens.  C  J. 
F.  Denshire  to  te  lieut.  by  purch.,  y.&eatliwi 
and  H.  C.  M.  Xtanenes  to  be  ens.  by  paxSuTv. 
Denshtoe(aU  11  March36);  cadet WlBoyd  tote 
George  Stpddart.  Em,,  to  te  his  Mi^Mtys  con-  g«;*7:  Xtaenesapp.  to  16th  rcgt  (12  do.)— Lianc 
of  lladeira;  date  12th  AprU  Jobg*  Li«te,  from  Ceyloo  rejt.,  to  te  Ueut.  ▼. 
MoRis  app.  to  78th  regt.  (1  AprU). 

Ooy'on  AMtf  Rs!^  2d.Lieut.  H.  Smith  to  te  Ist- 

—    -  ^'orris,  dec  (15  July35).— 2d-Lieat.Wm. 

-  be  Ist-Ueut,  ▼.  Hulcate,  dec  (8  Jan. 

.    ^  L.  Domcnicbettl.  from  h.  p.  96th 

regt..  to  be  2d-Ueut.,  ▼.  Smith  (11  Feb.).!-B.  J. 

Holworthy  to  te  2d-lieut.  by  purch.,  ▼.  Domenl- 

chetti  who  retires  (12  Feb^).— 6idet  P.  L.  McDoo- 


GAXim   ArrOINTMSNTS. 

„  Stoddart,  Es 
sul  to  tte  islands  of 
1836. 

Mr.  Lewis  de  Drustoa.  approved  of  as  consul  at  *^«,«  ,  w.. 

Port  Louis,  in  ite  island  of  Mauritius,  for  the  lieut..  ▼.  Mon 

R^£^**^  «Bd  Hanjeatic  dty  of  Hamburgh ;  date  Hardisty  to  b 

lOtfc  May  18».                                          •  36).-Ei.  W. 


/"?2.5S°^  P^'*  ««>«thne  British  vice-con- 
■ul  atTrebtoonde,  to  te  his  Majesty's  consul  at 
Bneroom;  date  29th  Aprfl  1836. 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  FORCES  IN 
THE  EAST. 

PEOMOnONS  AND  CHANGES. 
K.  E.  M.  somerset,  o.c.b.,  from  1st  Drags.,  to  te 


tfi^  fe**-"~b  ^'  Hardisty  (18  Feb.)  — L  _ 
Albert  Watson,  from  Mth  regt,  to  te  IJeut.,  ▼. 
y^..?PP- J*  ^  <^  April).--Lleut.  AJexandcr 
Tomkins,  from  2d  W.I.  ngt..  to  te  1st  lieut.,  ▼. 
JeArson,  app.  pavnuMter  j  Lieut  R.  Jeflkrson  to 
J»^gJjmMter,  ▼.  J.  Boustosd,  wteietheson  h;  p. 

Ihnwf.-Capt.  B.  B.  Shee.  47th  M.N. I.,  to.teve 
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Docal  Tttik  of  lieuU  coL  od  a  pwtlcuUr  Mnrict  l» 
Ptesia(^  April  aS). 

Capt.  Maconochle,  the  tecreury  of  the  Royal 
>Geographical  Society,  has  been  appointed  lecre* 
tAry  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  new  governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  will  procera  with  htm 
U>  hi«  desUnatioo  in  July. 

INDIA  SHIPPING. 

ArHoaU. 
April  30.  Batwriat  Scharper,  from  Batayia;  off 
PHnance.— May  2.  Htru  uf  iiaiown,  Grundy, 
from  Bombay  17th  Dec.,  and  Cape  Ifkh  Feb. ;  off 
Cork.— 7*  l^  Nugent,  Fawcett,  ttom  China 
ftth  Not.;  off  Horumouth.— ft  Aofo/  Admiral, 
fbtheringham,  fhm  China  13th  Nov.  1  off  Ply- 
mouth*—10.  Manf^Mt,  Anderson,  from  Ceylon 
flih  Dec.,  and  Mauritius  99d  Jan. ;  off  Falmouth. 
—12.  Duke  of  SiuMx,  Horsman,  from  China  14th 
Jan.;  off  Penxance — fVimlsoTt  Hennlng.  from 
Bengal  83d  Jan.,  and  Cape  13th  March :  Duke  of 
Auceteuffc,  Martin,  ftrom  Bengal  85th  Dec.,  aud 
MadtM  7th  Jan.;  Arethuta,  Jane,  from  Manilla 
20th  Nov.,  and  Cape  5th  Feb. ;  Malabar,  Tucker, 
fipom  Bombay  4th  Jan , and  Cape  llth  Match ;  all 
off  Plymouth.— ICUsatetA,  M'Nair,  flrom  Bengal 
17th  Dec.;  off  Cork.— 13.  Here/brdsMre,  Isaacson, 
IVom  Bcn^  Uth  Jan.,  and  Cape  5th  March :  IFef. 


™""     *»""«•   *:n»gjirm»m,     luuhmtin,     tiuiu    villus   mtKtt 

Dec. ;  all  off  Fahnouth.— IVir,  Reid,  from  Bom- 
bay 83d  Jan. ;  and  Bombay  Puck  t,  Gamock,  from 
B«Mml  9th  Jan.;  both  at  Liverpool.— Ha^ 
WaOc»,  PolkKk.  from  Chbu  84th  Dec,  and  Cape 
5th  March;  Damimiea,  Huntley,  from  Mauritius ; 
and  Mmm,  Adams,  from  China 91th  Dec.;  all  off 
Cork.— PHtemofee  Bomanjee,  Thomson,  fh>m 
qptm  8th  Jan.;    Columbifi,   Underwood,    from 


China  8th  do^t  both  off  Powey.-Sr.  George^ 
Tbompson,  fhim  Bengal  Uth  Jan.,  and  Cape  9th 
March ;  and  Paragw,  Cook,  from  Mauritius  1st 
Feb. ;  both  at  Bristol.— Pmiuinf  Park,  Mlddkton. 
ttom  Mauritius  Uth  Jaiu  and  Cape  Kith  Feb. ;  off 
Pwaaaceb— Loc^  FawBrafc— 1,  Webster,  from  Bom- 


^y  UOk  Nov.,  Aieppy,  and  Cape  llth  Feb. ;  off 
Swa'naffe.- n.  M.  hired  transport  MaUlgnd,  Mar- 
shall, from  St.  Helena  18th  March,  anU  Ascension 


Mth  do.;    off  Portsmouth.— A«nM<;«i,    M*Leod, 
from    Maurittea  5th  Feb.;   in  the  Clyde.— 17. 
Neptunie,    Ki&y»   from   BaUvU  lOth  Jan.;   off 
^d[na/..^ttr.N.S.VoL.i9.No.7H. 


1:^9 


Portland Franeee,  Klrkus,  from  Mauritius  80th 

Jan.;  off  Falmouth.- SteWi/v.  Burnett,  from 
Mauritius  31st  Jan..  and  Cape  M(h  Feb. ;  off  Ply- 
mouth.—18.  Weatmor^and,  Brigstock,  from  V.  D. 
Land  3l)th  Dec;  off  Hastings.— 19.  WilHam, 
Dunn,  from  Cape  87th  Feb. ;  at  Deal— Fojco  da 
Qama,  from  Batavia,  Ac;  off  Portsmouth.— 
ST).  Diana t  Hawkins,  from  Bengal  13th  Jan.;  at 
Liverpci  -L— 81.  Velocity,  Withikcomb,  from  Mus- 
cat; at  Deal.— TVoiMMun,  Thomsou,  from  China 
8Uth  Dec ;  off  the  Wight.— 84.  Byramue,  Weiler, 
from  Sbigapore  5th  Dec,  and  Cape  Uth  Feb. ;  off 
Falmouth.— 85.  Manekeeter,  Hawks,  from  Mauri- 
Uus;  off  Dartmouth. 

Dmartwres, 
April  5.  Medon,  Tweedie,  for  V.  D.  Land  and 
N.  S.  Wales;  fkom  DeaL— 15.  Augugta  J§$eU, 
Edenborough,  for  N.  S.  Wales ;  from  Portsmouth. 
— ^87*  City  of  Edinburgh,  Fraxer,  for  Mauritius 
and  Madras ;  from  Porumouth.— 88.  Rio  Pcuket, 
Dench,  for  Muscat;  from  Torbay.— 30.  Mary 
Bibby,  Curoming,  for  Bombay ;  from  Liverpool.— 
May  1.  Tf^er,  Searight,  for  Bombay ;  Tigrie, 
Titheringtou,  for  Bengal ;  and  Rggulue,  \ tamer, 
for  China ;  all  from  Liverpool— 8.  Nalscn  Wood, 
Robinson,  for  Batavia  and  Singapore;  fh>m 
Liverpool— 4.  BapUL,  Light,  for  South  Aus- 
tralia iwlth  emigrants);  from  Deal.— 5.  John 
Bagehttw,  Blyth,  for  Madras  and  Bengal ; 
from  DeaL— Ao!^  Saxon,  Renner,  for  Bata- 
via, Singapore,  and  China;  from  Liverpool. 
—6.  Duehee*  of  Clarence,  Hutchinson,  for  Bom- 
bay; from  LiverpooL— JaniM^,  Chalmers,  for 
Mauritius;  and  Amelia  TVtompeon,  Tomlinson, 
for  Launcestoo  (with  emigrants) ;  both  from  DeaL 
—7.  Mi^t.  Bolton,  for  N.  S.  Wale«  (with  con- 
victs) ;  from  Portsnoouth.— &  Ctorinda,  Mitchell, 
for  N.  S.  Wales;  WilHam  Olen  Anderson,  DobMn, 
for  ditto :  Morning  Star,  Linton,  for  Cape  and 
Algoa  Bay;  and  OudkeM  of  Vorthumberland, 
Roaburgh,  for  N.  S.  Wales  ^with  convicu)  via 
Cork;  all  from  Dvtl.—.tgne»,  Broadfoot,  for 
Bengal;  and  Sarah  Birkett,  Atkin,  for  Singapore; 
both  from  Liverpool.— 9.  Oulnare,  Henderson, 
for  V.  D.  Land  and  N.  S.  Wales ;  from  Liverpool. 
—10.  Budora,  Addison,  for  Hobart  Town;  and 
Thttmaa  Snook,  Baker,  for  Cape ;  both  from  Deal. 
-—Enterprise,  Roberts,  for  Batavia  and  China; 
from  Liverpool.— II.  Thomae,  Haxroer,  for  Cape; 
Cordelia,  Creighton,  for  Bengal ;  Australia,  For- 
rister,  for  Bombay ;  and  Samuel  Winter,  Rodger, 
for  Batavia  and  China ;  all  flrom  LiverpooL— 18. 
Duifce  o/Oorenie,  Sandford,  for  Cape;  from  Deal. 
— 14.  Jane  Broum,  Dunlop,  for  Batavia  and 
Singapore;  from  Clyde.— 15.  Euphrata,  Buck- 
ham,  for  Bombay ;  and  Walmer  Castle,  Bourchier. 
for  ditto;  both  from  Portsmouth.— Jfala5ar, 
Forblsher,  for  Bombay:  from  Liverpool.— 16. 
Alexander  Baring,  St  Croix,  for  China;  firom 
Deal.— 17.  Thereea,  Young,  for  Madras  and  Ben- 
gal ;  from  Portunouth. — Arabian,  Cain,  for  Laun- 
ceston ;  and  Mary  Catherine,  Campbell,  for  Cape 
and  Bengal;  both  from  Deal.— Launwice,  Gill, 
for  Bengal;  and  Italy,  Commerais,  for  China; 
both  fh>m  Liverpool.— 18.  Allerton,  Evans,  for 
Bengal ;  from  Liverpool- JENaa,  Harris,  for  Mau- 
ritius ;  from  Bristol— 19.  Seaostrie,  Yates,  for 
Ca)>e,  Madras,  and  Bengal  t  from  Portsmouth.— 
Douglas,  Hamilton,  for  N.  S.  Wales ;  from  Deal 
— itU.  Memnon,  Ekin,  for  Bengal ;  from  Liverpool 
81.  Anna  Robertson,  Hamilton,  for  Chini;  irom 
Dml.— Waterloo,  Cow,  for  N.  S.  Wales  (with  con- 
victs: ;  from  Cork.— 83.  Royal  William,  Ireland, 
for  Madras ;  from  Porumouth.— Mor^^sr,  Tay- 
lor, for  Algoa  Bay;  from  Deal Orixa,   Clover, 

for  China ;  John  &  Gaunt,  Robertscn,  for  Batavia 
and  China  -,  and  Emerald,  Crawford,  for  Mauri- 
tiiis ;  all  from  Liverpool- 84.  Royal  George,  Wil- 
son, for  Bombay  ;  and  Indemnity,  Roberu,  for 
Mauritius  and  Ceylon ;  both  from  Deal.— Jumna, 
Piniier,  for  fiauvut  and  China;  from  LiverpooL 
—85.  Jean,  Goldie,  for  Bengal;  Tru*ty,  West,  for 
China;  George  Canning,  Winn,  for  Bombay;  and 
Mersey,  Parkinson,  for  Mauritius,  I'enang,  and 
.Singapore ;  all  from  Deal.— 87.  Fama,  Purvis,  for 
Cape.  Bauvia,  and  China  -,  from  DeaL 


PASSE NCEB8  FROM  INDIA. 
Per  Windsor,  from  Bengal:  Mrs.  Longueville 
Clarke;  Mrs.  De  Brett;  Mrs.  Boyd;  Mrs.  Simp- 
son; MissKillett;  Misws  J.  aud  F.  Boyd;  J.  A. 
Pringle,  Esq..  C.  S  ;  R.  H.  Tulloh.  Enq.,  C.  S. : 
Chas.  Beecher,  Esq.,  C.  S.;  M^j.  E.  A.  Campbell, 
:d  L.  C;  Geo.  Boyd,  Esq. ;  Wm.  Patrick,  Esq. ; 
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R.  Splen,  E«q.  J     A.  A.ford,  H.M.  I6th  F.  ;  A.  Sp4«n.  ^..  Bengal C.S. ; 

Maduy/  Emi.  ;  Mioct  Clarke.  De  Brett.  A.  Boyd,      L..  A.  Richy,  Ewj.j   J.  D.  SmM.  ^'i_y'^^^ 


J.  W.  Sutherland t  Em).: 


P.  Boyd.  A.  SimpMNi,  and  H.  SimpMo;  two 
Master*  Boileau ;  two  Masters  Simpiun ;  Master 
De  Brett;  Master  Crawford.^Froin  the  Cape: 
A.  Horak.  Eiiq. ;  two  Mimes  De  Wirt — I^anded  at 
the  Cape:  Dr.  John  Gcaot»  Mn.  Grant*  atkl 
chiklren. 

l^w  Spenee,  from  N.  S-  Wales:  Capt.  Mo&ey. 
late  of  the  George  the  Third;  Mr.  and  Mn.  Jour- 


e;  Mrs.CaTUle. 

Pier  Edinburgh,  from  China:  Capt.  John  Tem- 
pleton:  Mr.  D.  L.  Brown;  Mr.  Kennedy;  Mr. 
Geo.  Coles;  Mr.  E.  H.  Boifh. 

IVr  Duke  of  Sustex,  hota  China:  James  N. 
Dantdl.  Eftq.;  Mrs.  Danlell  and  ftre  chiklren ;  J. 
A.  Perelra,  ttq  i  Mr.  W.  F.  Dry. 

Per  Heroo/MaJowH,  trcm  Bombay:  Alii  Agah. 
Governor  of  Buasorah ;  Capt.  Poweski :  Dr.  Moore. 
—From  St.  Helena:  Brigadier  Gen.  DaUas,  late 
governor;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dallas;  Capt.  Splllert 
Mrs.  Lewis:  Miss  McCutchaoo. 

Fer  EUoaMh,  from  Ben|^ :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ait- 
rhison ;  M  r.  Barclay  and  child. 

Per  Duke  of  Buedeught  trom  Beiunl  and  Madras: 
Mrs.  Storey  and  two  children:  mrs.  Maxtone; 
Mrs.  Warner  and  two  children;  Mrs.  Kerr  and 
two  ditto:  Mrs.  Gteenway  and  two  ditto;  Miss 
Stone;  MIssDavldium;  the Venerahle Archdeacon 
Robhison;  W.  A.  Neave.  Ebq.,  C.  S.;  Col.  Mor- 
fian;  A.  P.  Arbuthnot»  Esq.;  Mi^.  Maxtone: 
Capt  Boileau:  Capt.  Seaton;  Lieut.  Melllsh: 
Lieut.  Kennedy,  14th  N.  L;  thirty-eight  hivalids; 
five  servants. 

FVr  Matabar,  from  Mauritius:  Mrs.  Pereira  and 
child;  LieuU  Graves;  Dr.  Owen;  Mr.  Morgan. 

f^  Sterlittf,  from  Mauritius:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Riackbum  and  three  children ;  Miss  Southcote ; 
Dr.  Hendarson ;  two  servants. 

Per  Fatuma,  from  China :  Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart. 

Per  Heretbrdehiret  ttom  Bengal  t  Mrs.  CoL  Piper 
and  four  Misses  Piper;  Mrs.  Gordon;  Mbs  Ver- 
non ;  CoL  Piper.  H.M.  38th regt. ;  Majors  Hopper 
and  Young,  ^tto ;  Capts.  Carr,  Campbell,  Grimes, 
and  Blennerhassctt.  ditto:  Lieuts.  Campbell, 
O'Halkiran,  Irvine,  Green,  I/ecky,  Horaley,  Frith, 
and  Glass,  ditto;  Ensigns  Smith,  O'Connell, 
Siowell,  Brace,  and  Anderson,  ditto;  Surg.  Roe, 
ditto;  Assi-t.  Surg.  Fo«.  ditto;  .100  men,  85  wo- 
men, and  M  chlMren  of  H.  M.  aRth  regt. 

Per  Limdoiu  frmn  Bengal:  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Forbes; 
Mrs.  Archdeacon  Dealtry;  Mrs.  Stalk^rt;  Mrs* 
Kingston ;  Mrs.  Ro«;  Mrs.  Jackson ,  Miss  Stal- 
kart;  CoL  Stirling.  74th  N.L;  Mi^.  Kingston, 
Afid  N.  I.;  Lieut.  Chllcott,  74th  N.  I.;  Rev.  Mr. 
Eteson ;  Wm.  Thacker,  Esq. :  John  Browne,  Esq.; 
two  Misses  Forbes;  two  Misses  Davklson;  two 
Misses  Ross:  Misses  Barton,  Jackson,  and  Ram- 
say ;  Masters  SUlkart,  Shakspeare,  Stewart,  Jack- 
son, ftoodwyn,  Ennis,  Watts  and  Oriflln;  eight 
servants. 

Per  WelHtuiton,  ftom  Madras:  Lady  Pahner; 
Mrs.  Armstrong;  Mrs.Briggs;  Mrs.Wahab;  Mrs. 
HarrfcMt;  the  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Pafaner,  Knt :  Uek 
Gen.  T.  Hawker;  Capt.  G.  Manners,  H.  M.  13th 
L.  Drstfs.  t  James  Webster.  Esq. ;  Lieut.  Camp, 
ben,  hTm.  I3th  L.  Drags.;  Lieut.  H.  Lawford, 
ArtUlery;  Mr.  J.  Berenbruck;  Rev.  H.  Page; 
three  Misses  Pahner;  Misses  Blair  and  Wahab; 
Masters  Pahner,  Hawker,  Bell,  three  Horstey**, 
Watklns,  and  Briggs;  ten  aervanu,  (Mrs.  den. 
Hawker  died  on  91st  March.) 

Per  Uerh^t  traoi  Ceykmt  Capt.  and  Bfrs. 
Charrel ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BameU  and  two  children ; 
Mrs.  Douglas;  Capt.  Beverhouat,  H.  M.  0eth 
rcwt.;  Mr.  Conllidd,  C.  S.t  Dr.  Fitxmaurice; 
Lieut.  Gottreux;  Mr.  Cockbnm;  five  children.— 
From  the  Cape:  Rev.  Dr.  PhilUpt  Mr.  Phillip: 
Mr.  Read ;  Jan  Tsataee  and  Andre  Stofltei,  Cafflre 
chieft;  Mra.  Smith;  Mn.  Oibbs. 

Per  Prinee  George»  ttom  Madras:  Mrs.  Madeod 
and  child ;  Mrs.  Noiftir  and  chHd;  John  Macleod, 
Esq.— From  St.  Helena:  Mrs.  Solomons  and  sod. 

Per  CenmoaUf  ttom  Bengal:  Mrs.  Kennedy; 
Mis.  OMTge  Bled;  Mn.  Steel:  Mrs.  Sem^i^t 
Mrs.lUcfay;  Mrs. Smith;  Mis.Bea;  Mn. Good- 
win; M^.  Reynolds,  invalkls;  Capt.  Johnson, 
Beng.  ArtUlery;  Capt.  Goodwin,  H.M.  31st F. ; 
Capt.  Shnpson,  56th  N.L;  Capt.  Lowth,  H.M. 
SStKregt.;  Capt  Steel,  41st  N.L;  Capt  Humfrey. 
ArUUery :  Lieut  Phlbbs.  41st  N.L;  Xleut  Craw- 


(Master  Harringtou  died  at  sasL» 


children.— From  the  Cape:  Mrs.  Brown*  tw^ 
Masten  Brown,  and  two  Misaa  Brown.— Landed 
at  the  Cape:  Mn.  R.  Bh^  and  f<air  children; 
Major  Aimerson. 
4th  Feb.) 

Per  Robert  Smafl,  ttom  Bengal :  Mrs.  C.  Plow- 
den;  two  Mi«iaes  Plowden;  the  Hon.  Capt  and 
Mrs.  Powys  and  five  children ;  Cant  and  Mrs. 
Steer  and  four  children;  Mrs.  MaJ.  Frusbaic)  and 
chiM;  Miss  Church;  three  Misses  LancstafTt  J. 
Church,  Esq. ;  F.  Trower,  Esq  ;  Capt  ElUa,  H.M. 
16th  Lancen;  Capt  Croft,  Bengal  Army:  Capt 
Frederick,  ditto;  Capt  Croudace;  Lleot  Blau- 
shard;  Lieut  Jervis and chikL 

Per  Euphrates,  from  Bengal :  Mis.  GrMUlM  and 
two  children ;  Mrs.  Moore  and  four  ditto;  Mrs. 
Hutchins  and  two  ditto;  Capt  GriAtha,  37lli 
N.L ;  Capt  Griffiths,  13ch  ditto ;  John  Moora,. 
Esq.  (house  of  Tulloh  and  Co.) ;  two  Maeten 
Madeod;  two  Masten  Steradale. 

Per  MarquU  of  thuHnge,  from  Bombtay  t  Mrs. 
NichoUs;  Mrs.  Gunning;  J.  Nicholk,lfln,MMlffaa 
C.S.;  Wm.  Lumsden.  Esq..  BambcyC.S.;  W. 
Fenwkrk,  Esq..  ditto;  Capt.  C.  W.  Grant,  Rngf- 
neen;  Capt  Gunning,  Madras  esttb. ;  tsvoMisas* 
Fenwick;  two  Misses  Brown;  two  Misses  Own- 
ning;  Misses  De  Silva,  Graham,  and  Sayer; 
Messrs.  Gunning,  Minchin,  becx  sIxsarraMta. 

Per  Lord  Hungerf&rd,  ttom  Bengal:  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Elliot;  Mn.  Dunlop;  Mrs.  D^AgnHar;  Mn. 
Russell;  Mrs.  Hughes;  Mrs.  Oe  Montmorency 
Mrs.  .SmouHi  M|ps  Philn;  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Elliot 
Dr.  Macd"nakl;  Capt  Campbell;  Capt.  Hnghei; 
Capt.  De  MontmoraKy ;  Mr.  Smoult :  three  Mas 
teraSmydi:  two  Masten  Rnssell;  Masten  Cham- 
bers, Tumbull.  Masters.  Dick.  Mytten,  and  Oe 
Montmorency;  two  Masten  Hughes;  two  Misses 
Dunlop;  three  Misses  Young;  MlMct  Snrith. 
D'Aguilar.  Cbsmben.  Macdunald,  Mytten,  and 
De  Montmorency. 

IV Lod^  Flora,  from  Madras:  Mrs.  Eden;  Mis. 
CoLFraser;  Mis.  Hlghmom- ;  Mrs.Stewart:  Mrs. 
Cuppage;  Mrs.  Montgoraerie;  Mrs.Charoben: 
Mrs.  Humf^:  Mn.  Pearce;  Mrs.  Bell;  Mn. 
Harvey;  Miss  Hutchinson;  Miss  Pearce;  Lieut 
Col.  Hodges,  private  see.  to  Right  Hen.  the  Go. 
vemor ;  Major  Stewart.  Madras  European  regt ; 
Capt  Derxille.  3Ist  L.  Inf. ;  Capt  Montgomerie. 

ith  L.C.;  Capt  O.  DtiscoU,  late  of  the  Lamack: 
.leut  Jones.  Madras  B.R. ;  Lieut  Simpson.  37th 
N.L  ;  W.  Hart,  Esq. ;  J.  Bell.  Esq  ;  P.  Maney. 
Esq.;  J.  Brown,  Esq.;  Wm.  Lambe.  Esq.;  Mr. 
Dandeville;  thir^-two  chiklren  and  sarrants. 
(Lieut  Pereira  died  at  sea). 

Par  Ladtf  Faeeraham,  from  Bombay:  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Kerr  and  two  chiklren ;  Lieut  Chalk. 

Per  Generai  Kpd,  fkom  China:  Capt  and  Mrs. 
NeishandfamOy. 

Per  Bart  GrcM,  tnm  Bengal :  Capt  WIlKanB* 
79d  B.  N.  I. ;  Mr.  Mc  Keen ;  Mr.  Logan.— From 
St  Helena:  Mrs.  Capt  lUcketts  and  fourchildic*^ 
ttom  the  IVromut. 

Per  Duke nfBeiVbrd,  from  Bengal:  Mis.HaU; 
Mrs.  Shuldham;  Mn,  Cooper;  Mf&  Andrew; 
G.  R.  B.  Berney,  Esq.,  C.S.;  Major  BucUer. 
Bengal  pavalry ;  Capt  Morse  Cooper,  H.  M.  lltii 
L.  Drags;  Lieut Gaitakell,  Bengal  army;  R.  H. 
Strong.  EUq..  H.  M.%6thregt:  Dr.  Andrew,  Be». 

Kl  L.  C.t  eight  chiklren;  five  servants  (Mn. 
mes  Millar  £ed  at  sea  8th  Jan.) 

Per  MuttUmd  (transport),  from  8t  Helens :  Mn. 
Armstrong:  Miss  Armstrong :  Misses  Mary  Lydia 
and  Harriett  Ckmentma  Younge;  Capt  A.  A.. 
Yonnge,  Hon.  E.  L  Company's  bt  Helena  regt, 
conunandbig  the  detachment  i  Lieut  S.  F.  Avn- 
strong,  St  Helena  Artillery;  Lieut  J.  B.  Alex» 
ander,  St  Helena  regt ;  Sd  Lieuts.  F.  N.  Greene 
and  F.  M.  Baker,  St  Helena  Anlllerr  t  Suig.  A.  C. 
Ross;  2  acrteants.  5  corporals.  14  bombaidlan^ 
1  drummer,  183  gumen,  89  soldlenr  wives,  and 
56  cfalUhcn,  of  the  Hon.  B.  I.  Company^  8t  He- 
lena Artillery  t  4  seiieants,  6  corporals,!  drummer, 
180  Brivaus,  86  soldenf  wives,  and  87  children,  of 
theflon.  B.  L  Company's  St  Helena  vQgt 

Per  WettmorUmd,  ttom  T.  D.  Land:  Mr.  C  B.' 
Hine;  Mr.  Thomas  Berrand. 

Per  Bombaif  Packet,  ttom  Bengal:  Mn.  Stoc- 
queler  and  child;  Mr.Limohd,  Mr.  Turner. 

Per  Exuumth,  ttxxa  Bengal:  Mrs.  CoL  BM: 
Mrs.  Chalraen  and  family;    Mn.  Ecfclbrd  and 
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fiunilyi  Mn.  Wanen  and  £uBiiy}  Mra>Slierer; 
Mrs.  SpeiM  and  cblki;  Mn.  Phiulps;  Col.  Birdi 
Dr.  ChahDen;  C'apt.  Warren*  late  of  the  Sher- 
httrm;  Cant  Pine;  Mr.  Bird;  two  Mines  Camn- 
iMUt  two  Miises  Battye:  two  Masters  Campbell; 
two  Masters  Battye  i  Master  Angelo.— Landed  at 
the  Cwe :  Col.  and  Mn.  Hopper ;  Mr.  Hopper; 
Capu  Baker.— Landed  at  St.  Helena:  CapC  and 
Mn.  Alexander;  three  Misses  Ataunder. 

Per  aeaUtt^  Outle,  from  China:  Mr.  William 
M*iUlU0an;  Mr.  S.  Holhrook. 

Per  Botfn,  from  Bengal  and  Madras:  Mn. 
Johnstone  and  two  children;  Mrs.  Edgcoinbe  and 
two  ditto;  Mrs.  Sheppard;  Lieut.-CoL  Kltson, 
S3d  M.N.L;  Mi^or  Johnstone;  Capt.  Hibnme, 
JOth  M.N.I.;  Dr.  Richards;  Dr.  Bell  and  two 
children;  Dr.  E<tecombe;  Lieut  Kendall,  Bang. 
JSurop.  Rcgt. ;  Lieut.  Channor,  Bengal  Artillery ; 
LicuU  Rose.  50th  M.N.I.;  Lieut.  Scotland,  7th 
dHtot  Ens.  Impey,  31st  ditto;  52 InTalids of  H.M. 
service.  1  wonum,  and  6  childrenr--<i^i«ut.  Freese. 
12th  M.N.I.,  died  at  sea). 

Ar  Qamatic,  foam  Bombay:  Mn.  and  MIm 
Hobson  :  Mrs.  Farquharsoo;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mac- 
leod;  Mrs.  Sieveiu  >n  and  four  Masien  ditto; 
Mrs.  Moore;  Mn.  Grietson:  Mrs.  Brodie;  Capt. 
Hob80tt»  Bombay  army;  Dr.  Grlerson,  ditto; 
iAenJt,  Ralph.  Queen*s,  in  charge  of  hnralids; 
Lieut.  M'Leod,  Madras  army;  Lieut.  Stewart. 
H.M.  57th  rcgt.;  two  Masten  Hobson;  Hasten 
Bfakohn  and  ('lower.— {•Yom  the  Cape:  Mn. 
Blair;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dlcksoo;  Wm.  Dickson, 
fisq.;  Mr.  Ross;  Mr.  Burrows;  Master  and  Miss 
Lindsay;  45inTalidsi  8 servants. 

Per  St.  George,  txom  Bengal :  Mrs.  Cardew  and 
two  children;  Mrs.  Stalnforth  and  she  ditto ;  Mrs. 
Clerk  and  two  ditto;  Mn.  Marshman  and  child ; 
Mrs.  RaoUn;    Mrs.  Blenkin  and  child;    Mrs. 

Stei  

chlj 

Williams; ^, _,_ , 

B.C.;  Capt.  Jackson,  &A.;  CapL  Martfai,  41st 
rest.  &I.;  Lieut  Strang,  H.M.  13th  Lt  Inf.; 
Lieut.  Hokier,  ditto;  Uent  Lock,  lAthRN.L; 
Lieut.  Trail,  Engfaieen;  W.  Pogmn,  Esq. ;  Mr. 
Haijettfe;  Dr.  Bknkio;  Mr.  Stephenson;  Mr. 
Patten;  Miss  Sophia  Monckton;  Masten  Fred. 
Inslis  and  John  Monckton;  10  servants.— Miss 
Wheatley  was  landed  at  the  Cape. 


MV8.  Haoun;  Mrs.  Blenkin  and  chikl;  Mrs. 
Stephensoa  and  four  children ;  Mrs.  Patten  and 
child;  Mrs.  Hariette  and  two  chUdrva;  Miss 
Williams ;  C.  Cardew,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  Mi^or  Worrall, 


Par  BroxbemehwyTimm  Bengal:  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lindsay:  Mrs.  Henry  Lushington;  Mrs.  Col. 
Falthfull;  Mn. Capt  Fell;  Mrs.  Blundell ;  Mrs. 
W.  W.  BeU;  Mrs.  Low ;  Mrs.  Campbell;  Mlas 
Halcott;  Roberr  Saunden,  Esq.,  C.S.;  G.  W. 
Traill,  Esq.,  C.S.;  Capt  Blundell,  H.M.  11th 
Lt  Drags.;  Capt  W.  Grant,  27th  N.I.;  Capt. 
J.  H.  Low;  Lieut  Harper,  H.M.  9th  Foot; 
Mtees  Davidson,  two  Robinson,  two  Kennedy, 
two  Dashington,  two  Millett,  two  Robertson. 
Metcalfe,  Wilkinson.  TraUl,  and  Faithfull; 
Masten  Bhmdell.  two  Robiuon,  Holland,  Hiq. 
dants,  Metcalfe,  Borough,  two  Farrbigbm,  Fell, 
Low,  two  Blair,  and  SXkison.         ^  ' 

Per  Florentith  from  N.S.  Wales:  Mrs.  Bafaies 
and  son;  Mrs.  Perkins;  Dr.  Savage;  Capt  Petrie; 
Messrs.  Watt,  Denton.  Denton,  jun.,  M'Kinlay, 
Clark,  Porter,  Conrobine^  Malber,  Craig,  aiid 
Brown;  Masten  AQ»inall,  Forbes*  and  two 
Dkkaoo. 

PASSENGERS  TO  INDIA. 
^Per  SeeoetrU,  for  Bengal:  Mrs.  Yates;  Mrs. 
Bell:  Miss  Britton;  Miss  Home;  Capt  Bell; 
Mr.  Mulr,  C.S.;  Lieut.  Carter.— For  Madras: 
Mrs.  Thomson;  Mrs.  O'Brien;  Mi»  Daunt; 
MiasO^rien;  Mr.  Stokes,  surgeon ;  Lieut  Pratt; 
Mr.  Piueau.  assist-surg.;  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson; 
Ens.  Ramsbottom ;  Mr.  O'Brien,  quar.-mast. 
H.M.  89th rest.;  Mr.  O'Brien.-For  Cape:  Mrs. 
Sttignumn;  B£^Ck)et^:  Rev.  Mr. Stigmann. 

fv-Hoyai  George,  for  Bombay:  Miss  George; 
Miss  Leonard. 

^  Per  Theresa,  tor  Madras  and  Bengal:  Mr. 
^iderson  and  fkmily;  Cipt  M'Cartney;  Lieut 
Wau;  Lieut  M«Kenale:llr.  F.  Stod«&rt;  Mr. 
SCradiey;  Mr.  Martin;  Mr.  Smith;  Mr.  Young; 
Mr.  Sowerkroop ;  Mr.  KettleweU. 

P«-  Waimer  Caetle,  for  Bombay:  CoL  Osborne 
and  kdy  ;  two  Misses  0»bome ;  Major  Penycuicke 
and)ady;9ipt  Hancock  and  TOirty;  Capt  New- 
port  and  lady ;  Dr.  CahiU  and  lady ;  Major  Little 


(m  charge  of  troops) ;  Major  Romney;  Lieut 
Holdsworth;  Ens.  Jepbson;  Mr.  Hadow;  Mr. 
Steuart;  Mr.  Jackyl;  Mr.  Howard;  Mr.  Munro. 

Per  M^phratet,  for  Bombay  :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mills;  Mr.  and  Mn.  Wilson;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Sprottle;  two  Misses  Watkius;  Miss  Cole;  Lieut. 
Bioadi.unt;  Mr.  Wilson;  Messrs.  Nelson;  Mr. 
Perfect 

PerfUfifal  WUUam»  for  Madras:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  A.  Smith;  Major  and  Mrs.  M«Phenon  ;  Capt. 
Gray  and  family ;  Mrs.  MacCknid ;  Miss  Chry^; 
Miss  Macdonald;  the  Misses  I'rendecgast;  — 
Fringle,  Esq.,  Madras  C.S.;  Capt  Tcchell; 
Lieut  Butler,  Madras  army ;  Mr.  Raikcs,  CS. ; 

U^^J*^'.  **'•  ^'»»*'  "•**•  ®*  ^^^i  Mr. 
Wabab,  Madras  army;  Mr.  Money,  duto;  Mr. 
Gordon. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHa 


Feb.  15.  At  Sea,  the  lady  of  Capt  W.  BeU,  Ship 
CormoeU,  of  a  daughter. 

AnrU  89.  At  Brabonif,  Surrey,  the  lady  of  Major 
Arthur  Wight,  H.C.S.,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

May  5.  In  Manchester  Square,  the  hKly  of  Win- 
throp  M.  Praed*  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  In  Somenec  Street,  Portman  Square,  the 
lady  of  Henry  Stalman,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 


XAEKLtaXS. 

JprU^  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Wflliam  LittMiales, 
third  son  of  Rear- Admiral  Littlebales,to  Elisabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt  W.  H.  Ckether. 
of  the  IstCeykm  regt,  many  yean  deputy  judge 
advocate  hi  that  Isiand. 

Majf  11.  At  Saham,  Norfolk,  D'Urban  Blyth, 
Esq.,  nephew  to  Mig.  Gen.  Mr  Benlamin  D'Urban, 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Ann, 
danghter  of  William  Farrer,  Esq.,  of  Saham. 

12.  At  Kensfaigton,  J.  H.  Whiteway,  solicitor, 
ddest  son  of  Samuel  Whiteway,  Esq..  of  Oakford 
House.  Ktngstrinton,  Devon. to  Frederics  Gimbert. 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt  Wra.  WUkinson,  of  the 
Hon.  E.  1.  Ccmipany's  Service. 

17.  At  St.  Mary's,  Marylebone,  Capt  C.  S. 
Maling,  of  the  68th  regt.  Bengal  N.  I.,  to  Wernyss 
Jane,  reUct  of  the  late  Maj.  C.  H.  Campbell,  and 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  L.  G.  K.  Murray,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dunmorek 

19.  At  Bathwick  Church,  Charles  Rowbmdson, 
Esq.,  of  the  Madras  army,  third  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  M.  Rowlandson.  D.D..  Vicar  of  Warminster, 
WUts..  to  Ellen,  second  daughter  of  C.  F.  Soren- 
sen,  Esq.,  of  Batbwick-hiU. 

S5.  At  St  BfaiVs,  Bryanston  Square,  Barr^  Wm. 
Goldie,  Esq..  of  the  Bengal  Engineen,  to  Julia 
Harriett,  only  chikl  of  the  late  James  Gosling. 
Esq.,  formerly  of  Clay  HalL 

Latdif.  At  Dingwell.  R.  Mackenxie,  ISsq.,  ma- 
jor E.  1.  Company's  service,  to  Katherine,  daugh- 
ter of  the  la)e  Alex.  Mackenaie,  Esq ,  of  Burton- 
Crescent 


DKlTHS. 

Feb,  84.  At  Sea,  on  board  the  ship  Bo^^om.  home, 
ward  bound  from  Madras,  Lieut  George  Freese, 
of  the  i2th  regt  Madras  N.  1.,  second  son  of  the 
Ute  CoL  J.  W.  Freese,  of  the  Madras  army. 

More*  81.  At  Sea,  on  board  the  WeUingUm,  on 
the  passage  from  Madras,  Mrs.  Gen.  T.  Hawker. 

M<^  S.  At  Pisa,  L.  F.  CottreU,  Esq.,  Lieut  in 
theHth  legt  Madras  L.  C,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
ege. 

^  A.  On  board  the  Ship  Latfy  Flora,oa  the  pawage 
ttam  India,  Lieut.  H.  Pereira,  of  the  43d  regt 
Madras  N.  I. 

&  At  Loaro-pitt  hH!,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Grey,  relict 
of  the  late  Capt  Robert  Grey,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I. 
Company's  service. 

—  At  the  settlement  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
Fairiekl.  near  Manchester,  the  Rev.  Christian 
Ignatius  La  Trobo.  This  venerable  man  (who 
died  in  the 79th  year  of  his  age),  had  been  for 
nearly   fifty  years  secretary  ol   the   Brethren'^ 
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Society  (of  propogating  the  Go6pel.  In  i8U,  he 
visited  the  Miisioiis  in  bouth  Africa,  and  published 
an  interestUig  account  of  hit  travels. 

8.  At  Grove-place,  the  lady  of  Capt.  John  Faw-. 
cett,  of  the  Bombay  army. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  of 
Balcarras,  second  son  of  James  5th  Earl  of  Bal- 
carras. 

11.  At  the  East-IndU  College,  Herts,  in  hb  65th 
year,  David  Shea,  Esq. 

13.  At  his  house  in  Baker  Street,  Portman- 
Square,  Sir  Charles  Willdns,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
aged  85.  (A  Memoir  of  this  gentleman  will  appear 
in  next  month's  journal.) 

14.  At  his  residence,  Henie>hlll,  Surrey,  In  his 


[Jvvz, 


74th  year,  James  Hoisburgh,  Esq-,  hydfqgiaphft 
to  the  East-India  Company. 

91.  In  Upper  Hailey  Street,  In  her  38Kh  year, 
Penelope,  wue  of  John  Cotton,  Esq. 

86.  At  Bath,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  CedBa, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  A.  G.  J.  Tod,  Esq.*  of 
the  Bengal  CivU  Service. 

Latelp.  On  board  the  Dyke  of  fi«;/brri.  on  the 
passage  from  Bengal  to  England,  Blrs.  Millar. 

—  At  Madehurst  Lodge,  Sqsmx.  of  mnswnp- 
tloo.  Lady  Ellen  DalaelU  seoood  daughter  of  fhe 
Earl  of  Camwath. 

—  At  Dover,  Catherine,  nUct  at  CapL  Johs 
Boyce,  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  scrvfccw  aged  p. 


LONDON  PRICE  CURRENT,  May  24,  1836. 


BAST-IKDIA  AKO   CHINA  PKODUCS. 


•CWt. 


Coffee,  Batavla 

•—  Samarang. 

Cheribon 

—  Sumatra 

——Ceylon  

'—  Mocha   

Cotton,  Surat..... lb 

—  Madras 

Bengal  

Bourbon 

Drugs  &  for  Dyeing. 

Aloes,  Epatica cwt. 

Anniseeds,  Star 

Borax,  Refined 

Unrefined 

Camphire,  in  tub   

Cardamoms,  Malabar-  Ih 

Ceylon  

Cassia  Buds   cwt. 

Lignea   

CastorUil  lb 

China  Root cwL 

Cubebs 

Dragon's  Blood 

Gum  Ammoniac,  drop . . 

Arabic   

Aisaftetlda   

Benjamin,  3d  >ort. . 

—  Aniinl 

Ganibogium 

Myrrh    ■•.  

Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac  Lake lb 

Dye 

SheU  cwt. 

Stick 

Musk,  China os. 

Nux  Vomica cwt. 

Oil,  Cassia os. 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa-nut. ....  .cwt. 

—  Cajapuia os. 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal  Ammoniac .xwt. 

Senna - lb 

Turmeric.  Java  . . .  ,cwt* 

Bengal 

China 

Galls,  in  Sorts 

,  Blue 

Hides,  Bul&lo lb 

Ox  and  Cow 

Indigo,  Blue  and  Violet. . . . 
--r^Ex.  fine  Bl.  and  Violet 
— —  Purple  and  Violet .... 

Fine  Violet 

Mid.  to  good  Violet  •  - 

— -  Violet  andCopper .... 
Copper 

—  Consumlng,mid.toflne 
.—  Do.  ord.  and  low  .... 
Do.  very  low  

Madraii,  mid.  to  good 

•.—  O^dc,goodmid.&good 
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Rattam Um  0 

Rkc,  Bengal  White. . .  -cwr.  u 

PatuH o 

Java. 0 

.Safllower - 5 

Sago 0 

Peari 0 

Saltpetre 1 

Silk,  Company's  Bengal  lb  0 

Nov!  - 

China  Tsatlee 1 

Bengal  Privilege 0 

Tayaam 1 

Spices,  Cinnamon 0 

Clovee    " 

Mace 0 

— .  Nutmegs  0 

Ginger   cwu  1 

Pepper,  Black..... Jb  0 

White 0 

Sugar,  Bengal  cwt.  1 

Siam  and  China 1 

Mauritius  tduty  paid)  3 

Manilla  ana  Java    ....  1 

Tea,  Bohea. lb  • 

Congou • 

-  Souchong • 

Campoi • 

Twankay - 

Pekoe.  (Oiange,&c.)..  • 
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Young  Hyson - 

Gunpowder,  Imperial 
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Al>«TaALASIAN    PRODUCK. 

CedarWood. foot  0  0   6  — 

OU,Fi8h tun36  •    0  — 

Whalebone ton  180  0   0  — 

Wool,  N.  S.  Walaa,  vis. 

Best lb  0  3   3  — 

Inferk>r 0  10  — 

V.  D.  Land,  vis. 

Best 0  S   0  — 

Inferior 9  10- 

SOUTH   APRICAW    mODUCB. 

Aloes cwt.   1  10  6   — 

Osjtrich  Feathers,  und....lb      

Gum  Arabic cwt.   15   0    — 

Hides,  Dry !b  0   0   4]  — 

Salted  0   0   31 — 

OII,Palm xwu    117    0 

Raisins 

Wax   700   — 

Wine,  Cape,Mad.,  best- -pipe  17   0   0    — 

Do.8d  &  3d  quality 14   0    o   — 

Wood,  Teak load  9   5    0   — 

Wool lb.   0    16    — 
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CALCUTTA,  January  21,  1836. 


11S.A.      Rs.  A 

Anchon S«.Rs.cwt.lS    8  (id  19   0 

Bonles    KHI   8  18    ->    9    4 

^o«ls   B.md.  0    7    —   08 

Copper  bheathing,  \fi--Si  . .  F.  md   34    0    —  34    8 

Br^isiera' do.  34  IS    —  35    0 

ThIck&heeU do.    

OldGroM do.  32    6—39  10 

Bolt.. do.  3S  IS    —33    8 

Tile do.  81    4    —  3S    0 

Nalb.  iMort. do.  32    8    ~  38    0 

Peru  Slab .Ct.Rs.do.  87  IS    —  Stf  IS 

Ru»U  Sa.Rs.do.    

Cot^peras do.    4   0   —    4   S 

Cottoos,  chinu pee.   — 

Muslim,  assort. do.     1    S   —  13    0 

Yam  l({toI7o mor.    0.  «3  —    0   9 

Cutlery,  fine AtolOA.dc  P.C 

<»!»*« 7A.     —    12A. 

Hardware 20  D.    —    AOD. 

Hosiery,  cottoo 20to50\.&P.C 

Ditto,  silk S0to35D.&P.C 


Rs.A.        Rs.A. 
Iron, Swedish,  sq...Sa.Rs.P.iiid.  A    1    @  ff    9 

flat do.    6    0    —    5    « 

English,  sq do.    S  10    —    2  13 

flat do.    2    9    —    S  li 

Bolt do.    2  11    —    2  13 

Sheet  do.    5    4    —   5  lu 

Nails  cwt.  11    0   —  15   a 

Hoops F.md.   5    3    —    56 

Kentledge cwt.   12—15 

Lead.  Pig F.md.  6    1—63 

, unstamped do.    5  14   —   6   • 

MUlinery 15to36D.&P.C. 

I  Shot,  patent  bag  S    6   —   3   4 

;Spelcer CuRs.  F.  md.  6    9   —   6  10 

'Stationery  5tofi5D.AP.C. 

Steel,  Eofflish Ct.Rs.F.md.  5  14    —   6   4 

Swedish do.     6    8    —    70 

I  Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.boxl5    0   —  15   8 

I  Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  flne  ..yd.  5    0   —   98 

'' coarse  and  middling....    17   —    40 

I, Flannel  fine 1    S   —    114 

I 


MADRAS,  January  6,  1836. 


Rs.  Rs.      ' 

OoiUes   100   IS*     @    14*     I 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy865  I 

Cakes... do.  i 

Old do.   230     —    240 

Nails,  aswrt.   do.  330     —    370     I 

Cottons,  Chinu piece     4     —         5    ' 

-  Ginghams da       2     —         3 

Loogeloth,  flne do.      9—14 

Cutlery,  coarse 15A.  20A. 

Glass  and  Earthenware  lOA.  25A. 

Hardware. lOA.  — 

Hosiery 25A.  —       30A. 

Iron,  Swedish candy   40     —     50 

Bnglishbar da     19     —     80     . 

FtatandboH do.     19—80 


Ra.  Rs. 

Iron  Hoops candy  19     @     80 

Naita  da     110   —    115 

Lead,  Pig    da     48     —     45 

Sheet da     38     —     40 

MUlinery 20A.—     85A. 

Shot,  patent   bag     3     —       3| 

Spelter candy  30     —     35 

Stationery  Overstocked. 

Steel,  English candy  50     —     55 

Swedish     do.     70     —     75 

Thi  Plates   box    18     —      19 

, Woollens,  Broadcloth,  flne lOA.    —     15A. 

coarse  Wanted 

,—  Flannel.flne 18toI4Ans.pr.yd. 

• Ditto.coarse StolOAns.  do. 


BOMBAY,  January  16,  1836. 


Anchors  

Bottles 

Coals 

Copper,  Sheathbig.  1(V32 . 

.— I-^Thlck  sheeu 

—  Plate  bottoms 

TUe 

Cottons,  Chinta,  du^,  Ac 


Rs.  Rs. 

.cwt.  12     @  18 

.dos.  1.4  

..ton  10     —  12 

.cwt.  48—49 

..da  58 

..da  50 

..da  44.8  45 


LoogckX 

Mudins 


1.7 


Other  goods 

Yam,  Noa. 80 to  100  ....lb. 0.11     — 

Cutlery,  table. lOA. 

Glass  and  Eaitbenware 10  D.       20D. 

Hardware P.O.        

Hoalery,  half  hose P.&         


Rs. 

Iron.  Swedish St.  candy  48     ( 

English da     23 

I Hoops cwt.     5.4 

_      Nails   da    IS 

58.8    Sheet  da      5.8 

—     Rodforbolts St. candy  88     - 

dafornails    da     88     - 

Lead,  Pig cwt.  10 

Sheet. da      08 

Millinery 10  D. 

IShot,  patent cwt.  10 

{Spelter da    7-18 


Rs. 


.   IStatkmery 


P.C. 


I'Steel,  Swedish   tub  10.4 

TlnPlatea  box  16 

Wo(^lens,  BitMid  cloth,  toe  .  .yd.  4 

coarse  1.18 

Flannd.  fine........* 1.8 


-   ? 


CANTON,  January  12,  1836. 


Drs.     Drs.<i 


Drs.  Drs. 

Cottons,  ChtaU,  88  yds. piece  3    @   4    Smalts pecul  30(^60 

Longdoths da    3—11    Steel,  Swedish tub3.75       — 

Mittlbis,80yda. da—  —  '"~    "        ~      '  *  '"  '-"  ' 

Cambrics,  40  yds da     3—4 

Randannoes da     1.85—1.45 

Yam.  Nos.  16 to 50 pecul   44—51 

Iron.  Bar  » da     8.85  

Rod  da     3-3* 

Lead,  P^ da     6 


I  Woollens,  Broad  ctoCh   yd.  1.30  -1.40 

I—  da  ex  super yd.  8.50  —8.75 

E  Camlets. pee.  88   —  3u 
Da  Dutch da    34        87 
. LoogElls   da      9    -M 

iTln.StraUs pecul  16   —  16| 

Thi  Plates box    8     
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Priee§  of  European  Goodt  in  the  EmsL 
SINGAPORE,  December  5,  1835. 


fJowE, 


Dn. 

Anchort pecul  6   ( 

Bottles   Hin  — 

Copper  NaJhand  Sheathing pecul  36   - 

Cotton».MadapoUaint,94y(Cliy36fn.pok   S   • 
ImlUlrUi /«4 34-3fido.    8   - 


Dn. 

?  74, 


LoDgcloihs  38  to  44»  • 

do.    do. .  • .  • 

do.    da  — 

do.    do.--" 

Print«,  7-8.  tingU  tohurs 

9-8. 


34-.16do. 
36flnedo. 
4(M4do. 
44-54  do. 
54  do. 
do. 


—  Cambric,  12  yds.  by  45  to  5()  in.  •  -do. 

Jaconet,  20 4Q  ••44  ••••do. 

Lappeta,  10 40  ••  44  ••••do. 

^—  ChintSt  fiocy  colours  .••• do. 


37  , 
81 
Si 
41 

9  i 

1.' 

do.  28  —    2^ 

a, 


Cotton  Hkft.  imit.  Battkk,  dble..  dos.     2|  fig  4 

-  do.     do    Pullicat doa.     11  ^  2 

'  Twlat,  30  to  40 pecul  5B  —  «i 

Hardware,  and  coane  Cutlery sc«ree. 

Iron,  Swedish     pecul  ^  —   a| 

-  Ensriish  do.     2|  —   «| 

-Nan,  rod do.    Si  —  ^ 

id.  Pig   do.     5',—    St 

-Sheet  do.    <5   —   5i 

Shot,  patent bag    >-       ^ 

Spelter   pecul  &A  —   € 

Steel,  Swedish da    4^—41 

English da    —       - 

Woollens,  Long  Elb  pa.  9  <— in 

-  CamMets  da  S5   —  >» 

-  Ladies' cloth yd.   1^2 


REMARKS. 


CbfetKto,  Mmrdi  4,  1838.— Tkt  market  for  Piece 
Goods  Is  In  a  healthy  ooodlUon.  Tbe  late  arrivab 
ftom  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  AmimI  Che  baaaar 
hare  of  several  <lescriptioos  of  U|Alt  goods,  more 
particularly  Lapfieta,  Books,  ana  Mulls,  which 


acGordinKly  met,  and  would  stIU  nperieocie,  a 
ready  and  nrofltaUe  sale.  Jaconet  Mvalhis,  like, 
wls^  have  had  a  good  demand,  and  oQotinue  to  be 


Bengal  Stripes,  and  single  cokiured  Plates,  meet 
with  buyers,  but  recent  sales  have  beieto  eflBcted  at 
rates  not  generally  remunerative.  Other  4cscrlp. 
tioo  of  pnnU  are  without  enquiry.~The  market 
for  Cotton  Yam  mar  be  ooosidered  In  a  very  un- 
certain and  unsatlsoctory  sUte.— The  Woollen 
market oflbrs  little  suMect  for  remark}  the  sales 
for  the  last  two  months  have  certafaily  b«es  greater, 
and  at  better  rates  than  for  some  time  before,  but 
the  amount  altogether  has  not  been  large.— The 
Copper  and  Spdier  market  may  be  consMered  la 
an  encouraging  state.— English  Iron,  large  lmparts« 
and  market  looking  low.— The  market  continuea 
to  be  quite  bare  of  Beer.— Wine  and  Spirits,  the 
market  is  quite  overstocked — Extra  Egcfu  Prim 
Current. 


Ma^tu,  Jan.  6,  183(S.— A  imall  rise  has  taka 
place  in  White  Twist,  whldi  is  beghmiiw  to  look 
upt  in  Orange,  the  prices  have  dedinea  a  Uttle; 
the  sales  have,  however,  not  been  very  coiaider- 
able  ia  both  qualities.  German  dye  and  Tuikcy- 
red  maintain  former  prices.— Large  quantities  of 
Iran,  Copper,  Spelter,  and  TJn-platcs  have  e 
to  maribet,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  aoy  1 
havfaig  been  yet  eflbcted^— The  recent   arrj 


vfaig  be 
HnBngl 


ght  a  good  supply  1 
act  Mififawry.  So,  1 
aBd40per«eBt. 


from  England  have  brought  a 
market  of  Hoisery,  Select  " 
have  realised  between  SO  and  40  per  c 

BumhmM*  Jan.  21, 1836.- The  foDowtow  sals  of 
Piece  Goods  have  been  reported:  Grey  Madoiiol- 
lams,  1,000  pieces,  at  Rs.  S^perpiece;  MuBMiia. 
line,  2,100  ditto,  at  Rs.  44  to  M  per  ditto ;  Zeftra 
Dresses.  1,200  ditto,  at  Rs.  2-1  per  diUo.— Metals 
are  in  limited  demand. 

Canton,  Dae.  29,  1835.— Iron  has  decfined  in 
price  a  little.— Camlets  and  Long  Ells  are  \a  mood 
donand.— Jon.  12,  1836 1  Sales  of  Woollens  cm 
being  made  at  our  quotations,  but  there  is  Uttte 
tendency  to  any  Improvement.— Cotton  Piece 
Goods  in  moderete  demand.— Cotton  Yam  rather 
dull.— The  importations  of  Tin  Plates  hariag 
latelv  been  considerable,  the  price  has  fallen  to 
gdofibperbox. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta,  Jan.  21,  1836. 

Oovennnent  Securities. 

Buy .3  Rs.  As.  Rs.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  15   8 Remlttable   16   OPran. 

Prem.    0   4  Second  5  per  cent. ... .     2   8 

2  12  Thirds  percent.   ....     2   8  Prem. 
Disc.     2   5  Pour  per  cent.  Loan^  •29  Disc. 

Bank  Shards. 
Bank  of  Bengal  (10,000) ....  Sa.Rs.  15,550  a  15,600 

Union  Bank..    (2,500) 150  to  200  prem. 

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

DIaoouDt  on  private  bills.  J. 7   0  per  cent. 

Ditto  on  government  andsalary  bins  4   0   da 
Interest onkMns.an govt. paper.,...  6  0  da 

Rateof  Bxchange,  March  4. 

On  London  and  Liverpool,  sfat  months  sight,  to 

buy,  2s.  2d.  t  to  sell,  2k  2id.  per  Sa.  Rupee. 

Madratf  Jan.  6,  1 836. 

Government  Securities.    . 
Remittable  Loan,  six  per  cent— 15  per  ct.  prem. 
Ditto  ditto  of  18th  Aug.  1885,  five  per  cent.— 1 

prem.— 8  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  last  five  per  cent.—!  to  U  prem. 
Ditto  ditto  Old  four  per   cent.— 44  to  5  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  New  four  per  cent.— 4|  to  5  disc. 

Exchange. 
On  Ixjndon.  at  «  months,-to  buy,  2k:  toseU, 

Is.  Ud.  per  Madras  Rupee. 


Bombay,  Jan.  SI,  1836. 

Exchanges. 

BiHs  on  London,  at  6  ma  sight,  2s.  l|d.  to  SIl  1  |d. 

per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30davs*sight,  108.12  to  10214  Bon. 

Rs.  par  MM)  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  MadnM,  at  80  days'  sight,  108  to  10Sl«  Bom. 

Rs.  per  100  Madras  Rs. 

Government  .Securities. 
RemiltahleLoan,19i4lto  125  Bom.Rs.parl09S«.Ra. 
6  per  cent.  Loan  of  18B2^83,  acoocdiiM  to  th«p^lod 

of  discharge.  10841  to  100  per  ditta 
Ditto  of  18tf^  108.19  to  iIlii  per  dhta 
Ditto  of  182940.  Ill  ta  111.8 per  ditta 
4  per  cent.  Loan  of  1832-38, 106  to  10(U  peratta 

Stngf^re,  Dec  5,  1835. 

Exdianges. 

On  London,  4  tof  na  slgh^  4a.  4d.  to  4s.  5d.  per 

dollar. 
OnBeqgal.  gor.hlllB206Sa.  Rs-parlOOdolMn. 

CbntoN,  Jan.  12,  1 836. 
Exchanges,  Ac 
On  London,  6  ma  slghl,  4s.  lOd  per  Sp.  Dot. 
E.  1.  Co's  Agents  for  advances  on  GonsignaDcau, 

4s.  8d. 
On  Bet«al.  —  Private  Bills,  212  Sa.  Rs.  per  lOO 
Sp.  Dob.— Company's  ditto,  3i»  days.  2]0Sa.B«L 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bom.  Rs.  220  to  m  per  ditta 
Sycee  Silver  at  Linlin,  3S  to  4  percent,  prem. 
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THE  LONDON  MARKETS,   May  S4. 


Si^ar.— The  Urge  aniTalt  near  at  hand  of  Bri- 
tiah  plantation  sugar  caused  the  demand  from 
grocen  and  refiners  to  be  very  moderate  last  week. 
The  stock  of  West-India  sugars  is  now  6,490  hhds. 
and  trs.,  being  7,611  less  than  last  year.  The  stock 
of  MauriUusls  now  73.701  bags,  which  is  48.216 
less  than  last  year.  There  has  been  a  good  en- 
quiry after  Beo^l  su^  by  the  grocers  and  ship- 
pers. In  Manilla,  Siam,  or  Java,  scarcely  any 
thing  done,  the  supply  being  still  scanty  and  indir- 
ferent,  and  for  which  the  holders  ask  extreme 
quotations,  which  prevenU  business  of  the  least 
consequence  from  being  transacted ;  these  descrip- 
tions are  much  wanted. 

Ot^.— There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the 
nricei  of  East-India— Ceykm  has  been  uken  by  the 
home  trade  in  small  parcels  at  fi2s.  to  5as. ;  Mysore 
has  secured  a  good  sale  for  shipping. 

Lac  I]tye.— There  is  a  good  and  regular  demand 
for  this  article  at  late  prices.  In  lac  lake  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  for  home  use  and  on  specu- 
Ution. 

IimNm.— There  has  been  more  enquiry,  but  the 
limited  businen  done  in  the  indigo  maraet  at  pre- 
sent have  been  oonflned  to  snml  ]tarcels  of  old 
quality,  at  the  rates  of  the  late  quarterly  sale. 
AccounU  have  been  received  Arom  Calcutta  to  the 
4th  March,  stating  the  crop  at  1U8,OUO  maunds,  out 
of  which  only  M.UW)  maunds  would  be  shipped  to 
England;  the  prices  there  have  risen  lUper  cenL 
for  the  ordinary  qualitie». 

Ckttton.— The  arrivals  from  the  East-  Indies  still 
continue  to  come  in  freely ;  the  prices  still  remain 
nominal,  scarcely  any  thing  being  done.  Liver- 
pool market  dull. 

Aioe.— Although  the  arrivals  of  East-India  have 


beenlaige,  stiD  the  demand  has  been  brkk,  priad- 
pally  for  exportation. 

Spieet.— In  spices  there  has  been  little  done. 
-  aattpttre.—The  brisk  request  which  existed  for 
this  article  in  the  middle  of  last  week  has  bea 
suddenly  checked  by  the  extensive  arrivals. 

Tsa.— The  tea  sales,  which  oommenced  on  tht 
17th  inat.,  concluded  yesterday ;  of  the  4i.W 
pkgB.  offered,  about  36.000  have  been  ukcn  by  iks 
trade  with  more  spirit  than  has  hitherto  bees  «i^ 
nessed.  Canton  boheas  have  supported  the  prioB 
which  previously  ruled  in  the  market:  PokicB 
boheas  and  common  cmgous  Id.  per  \b>  Ugber ; 
the  mixed  blackish  leaf  kiiMis  have  advsiMd  lyL 
to  2d.  per  lb.;  those  of  wiry  blackish  l^sad 
pekoe  flavour  have  sold  9d.  bcdow  the  rates  of  the 
sales  which  took  place  in  April.  Souchongi  md 
pekoes  have  maintaiued  their  value.  Twanksjisf 
the  common  kinds  are  id.  per  lb.  hi^ier ;  the 
fine  ones  rather  cheaper.  Hysons  have  hsrdlr 
suppOTted  their  previous  value  towards  the  clow  of 
the  sales.  Imperials  and  gunpowders  sold  tndf 
at  the  quotations.  The  Company^  June  sale  eoo. 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  fine  Uackich  leaf  kiadi, 
as  well  as  some  between  these  and  the  caB»- 
mon  kinds,  with  Aill  flavour,  altogether  sboot 
4,000,«00lbs.  {  which  wiU  be  foltowcd  byaboet 
36,000  pkgs.  of  Free  Trade.  There  have  btea 
immense  arrlvab  since  this  day  week,  in  aU  IMDl 
packages,  or  nearly  6.100,oaoibs.i  large  pobiie 
sales  are  advertised,  mostly  of  oongou,  35,(01  pk^ 
to  follow  the  Company's  June  saie;  and  3S,OU0pkfk 
for  the  5ih  July. 

The  question  as  to  the  time  when  the  tk  Id. 
dutv  on  bohea  comei  into  opentkw  is  stIU  aa> 


DAILY  PllICES  OF  STOCKS,  from  April )»,  to  May  26,  1836. 


Frederick  Barry,  Stock  and  Share  Broker,  7,  Birchin  Lmie,  CornhlU. 
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ASIATIC   INTELLIGENCE. 


QTalrutta* 

LAW. 

infioiLvnn  Dinou*  cxmtrt,  Jan.  23. 

Crtuienden^  Co, — A  petition  from  Mr. 
Donald  Macintyre,  sole  assignee  to  tbe 
estate  of  Cruttenden,  Mackillop,  and  Co., 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  vacate  the  assign- 
ment on  the  ground  of  ilUhealth,  accom- 
panied with  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Nicolson, 
atating  tbe  necessity  of  his  immediately 
proceeding  to  sea,  was  presented  by  the 
Advocate  General.  Tbe  petition  con- 
tained  a  sketch  of  the  progress  made 
towards  liquidating  the  estate — the  total 
amount  of  claims  was  found  to  be  about 
Sa.  Rs.  1,11,00,000,  and  tbe  present  net 
value  of  the  assets  was  estimated  at  about 
42  lakhs,  afVer  deducting  various  liens 
tipon  the  property.  As,  however,  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Indigo  fisctories 
were  unsold,  which  formed  the  principal  pro- 
perty out  of  which  the  dividends  can  arise, 
it  had  been  impossible  hitherto  to  make 
any  dividend.  Tbe  factories  had  yielded 
7,800  maunds  of  indigo,  during  the  season 
just  expired,  valued  at  Sa.  Rs.  10,41,685, 
of  which  3,06,215  were  already  realized. 
The  cash  balance  in  hand  amounted  to  Sa. 
Rs.  2,30,935 ;  but  deducting  from  these  as- 
sets  Sa.Rs.  5,72,000,  the  amount  for  which 
they  were  pledged,  there  would  remain  only 
Sa.  Rs.  3,94,401  available  for  a  dividend, 
equal  to  about  S|  per  cent.,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  indigo  factories,  if  carried 
on,  would  require  an  outlay  of  Sa. 
Rs.  8,96,200  for  the  ensuing  season,  in- 
cluding Sa.  Rs.  3,02,252  already  dis- 
bursed. The  petition  further  represented^ 
that  the  assignee  had  incurred  expenses, 
during  the  two  years  since  the  failure,  to 
Che  amount  of  Sa.  Rs.  75,429^3-5,  and 
not  having  made  a  dividend,  be  had  no 
opportunity  of  covering  these  out  of  the 
stipulated  commission  of  4  per  cent, 
thereon,  which  rate  of  commission  be  had 
accepted  in  lieu  of  other  compensation,  in 
the  belief  that  he  should  be  able  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  estate  until  its  final  liqui- 
dation— that  he  stil  1  thought  the  commission 
of  4  per  cent,  upon  all  the  dividends  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  trouble  and 
expenses  of  winding  it  up ;  but,  situated 
as  be  was,  he  prayed  for  permission  to  have 
his  disbursements  considered  a  charge  upon 
the  esute,  and  to  be  allowed  a  monthly 
stipend  for  himself  for  the  past  period  of  his 
assigneeship. — A  petition  was  also  put  in, 
praying  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Holroyd  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Mscintyre. 
This  petition  was  stated  to  be  signed  by 
nearly  all  the  creditors  now  in  cialcutta, 
and  altogether  by  or  on  l)ehalf  of  225 

.^aa<./(mni.N.S.VoL.20.No.79. 


creditors,  whose  joint  claimt  amounted  to 
about  Sa.  Rs.  43,07,00a 

The  Court  ordered  the  assignment  to 
be  vacated  as  regarded  Mr.  Macintyre, 
and  appointed  Mr.  T.  Hoiroyd  in  his  place 
as  sole  assignee  to  the  estate  of  Cruttenden, 
Mackillop,  and  Co.,  and  directed  the  as- 
signee to  call  a  meeting  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  what  remu- 
neration should  be  given. 

Dividends  were  declared  on  the  follow- 
ing estates,  namely  Fergusson  and  Co.,  10 
per  cent.,  (thb  estate  has  already  paid  10 
per  eent.) — Colvin  and  Co.  5  per  cent.^ 
(making,  with  former  dividends,  20  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  17 
or  18  per  cent.  more). 

Mr.  Colville,  one  of  the  unpaid  as- 
signees of  Fergusson  and  Co.,  was  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  trust. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR.  ADAM*S   REPORT  ON  THX  STATX  OF 
BDUCATION  IN   BCN6AL. 

This  highly  interesting  report  has  at 
length  issued  from  the  press,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  contains  anucli 
well-digested  information,  of  which  a 
great  part  was  either  never  before  pub- 
lished, or  was  scarcely  accessibla  to  the 
public  in  general ;  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written  is  exactly  that  which  is  proper 
for  such  a  document.  It  is  in  one  sense 
impartial ;  for  all  parties  whose  efforts  in 
promoting  education  are  noti€ed,are  treated 
with  uniform  candour.  In  another  sense 
it  may  be  considered  partial,  inasmuch  as 
it  shews  a  just  and  generous  desire  to 
allow  and  exhibit  to  the  fullest  extant  the 
merits  of  all  parties. 

The  publication  of  this  report  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  pledge  of  "  more  extended 
and  systematic  efforts  for  the  promotion  of 
native  education,*'  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment; and  we  have,  therefore,  the  more 
reason  to  hail  it  with  satisfaction.  It  is 
the  first  step  towards  ascertaining  what  the 
country  really  needs  of  Government  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  Adam  has  embodied  in 
it  all  the  information  which  could  be  col- 
lected respecting  education  in  Bengal 
proper,  otherwise  than  by  personal  exami- 
nation  in  a  tour  through  the  country.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  presents  nearly  a 
complete  view  of  all  that  is  done  by  Eu- 
ropean instrumentality,  since  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  so  done  may  be  known  from 
annual  reports,  or  other  accessible  docu- 
ments: but  in  respect  of  strictly  indi- 
genous Question,  it  is  of  necessity  very 
defective.      Much,  however,  even  of  that, 
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of  great  interest,  is  brought  to  light,  and 
the  existing  deficiency  Mr.  Adam  is  oow 
diligently  supplying,  through  his  tour  in 
the  Mofussil. 

Mr.  Adam  observes,  that,  in  collecting 
and  compiling  his  materials,  he  has  endea- 
voured  to  keep  the  following  three  con- 
siderations in  view  ;  that  the  sufficiency 
of  the  means  of  education  existing  in  a 
country  depends,  first,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  instruction  given,  secondly,  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  institutions  of  education 
to  the  population  needing  instruction,  and 
thirdly,  upon  the  proper  distribution  of 
those  institutions.  The  report,  therefore, 
includes  a  brief  account  of  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  each  large  class  of 
schools,  or  in  single  institutions,  whose 
importance  entitles  them  to  separate  no> 
tice;  and  some  idea  is  conveyed  of  the 
relative  distribution  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation to  the  wants  of  the  country,  by 
comparing  its  several  districts  with  each 
other.  But,  as  the  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  different  districts  are  still  for 
the  most  part  merely  conjectural,  and  in 
most  districts  there  must  be  many  native 
institutions  of  which  no  known  record 
exists,  much  remains  to  be  ascertained,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  by  minute  local 
investigation. 

The  various  institutions  for  education 
are  classified,  first,  according  as  they  are 
elementary  or  learned ;  secondly,as  they  are 
strictly  native  or  instituted  and  conducted 
by  Europeans ;  and  lastly,  as  they  are  in. 
tended  for  male  or  female  youth.  The 
several  classes  thus  formed  are  designated 
as  Indigenous  Elementary  Schools,  Ele- 
mentary Schools  not  Indigenous,  Indi- 
genous Schools  of  Learning,  English 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  Native  Female 
Schools.  The  report  conducts  us  from 
district  to  district,  and  shews,  as  far  as 
could  be  done  from  the  sources  at  com- 
mand, to  what  extent  each  is  supplied  with 
the  difierent  classes  of  seminaries  before 
mentioned.  In  tlie  first  section  we  have 
this  sort  of  view  of  the  twenty- four  Pur- 
guunas,  including  Calcutta;  and,  as  is 
natural,  this  section  contains  not  only 
an  enumeration  of  the  particular  institu- 
tions in  the  district  to  which  it  is  devoted, 
but  also  Uie  general  description  of  the  se- 
veral classes  into  which  they  and  all  the 
rest  tliroughout  the  country  are  divided. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Adam*s  descrip> 
tion  of  the  Indigenous  Elementary  Schools: 

**  By  this  description  are  meant  those 
schools  in  which  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  is  communicated,  and  which 
have  t»een  originated  and  are  supported  by 
the  natives  themselves,  in  contradistinction 
from  those  Uiat  are  supported  by  religious 
or  philanthropic  societies.  The  number 
of  such  schools  in  Bengal  is  supposed  to 
be  very  great.  A  distinguished  member 
of  the  General  Committee  of  Public  In- 


struction,  in  a  minute  on  the  subject, 
expressed  the  opinion,  tliat  if  one  rupee  per 
mensem  were  expended  on  each  existing 
village  school  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  the 
amount  would  prol>ably  fall  little  short  of 
12  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum.  This  sap- 
poses  that  there  are  100,000  such  schools 
in  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  assuming  the 
population  of  those  two  provinces  to  be 
40,000,000,  there  would  be  a  village  school 
for  every  400  persons.  There  are  no  €iaUi 
in  this  country  known  to  me  by  which  to 
determine,  out  of  this  number,  the  pro- 
portion of  school- going  children,  or  of 
children  capable  of  going  to  school,  or  of 
children  of  the  age  at  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  it  is  usual  to  go 
to  school.  In  Prussia  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  actual  census,  that  in  a  popula- 
tion of  12.256,725,  there  were  4,487,461 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  which 
gives  366  children  for  every  1000  inhabi- 
tants, or  about  eleven-thirtieths  of  the 
nation.  Of  this  entire  population  of  chil- 
dren,  it  is  calculated  that  three-sevenths 
are  of  an  age  to  go  to  school,  admitting 
education  in  the  schools  to  begin  at  the  age 
of  seven  years  complete,  and  there  is  thus 
in  the  entire  Prussian  monarchy  the  num- 
ber of  1  ,923,200  children  capable  o(  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  education.  Tliesc 
proportions  will  not  strictly  apply  to  the 
juvenile  population  of  this  country,  because 
the  usual  age  for  going  to  school  is  from 
five  to  six,  and  the  usual  age  for  leaving 
school  is  from  ten  to  twelve,  instead  of 
fourteen.  There  are  thus  two  sources  cf 
discrepancy.  The  school*  going  age  is 
shorter  in  India  than  in  Prussia,  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
total  number  of  school -going  children ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  diminished 
number  is  not  exposed  to  the  causes  of 
mortality  to  which  the  total  school-going 
population  of  Prussia  is  liable  from  the 
age  of  twelve  to  fourteen.  In  want  of 
more  precise  data,  let  us  suppose  that 
these  two  contrary  discrepancies  balance 
each  other,  and  we  shall  then  be  at  liberty 
to  apply  the  Prussian  proportions  to  this 
country.  Taking,  therefore,  eleveo-tbir- 
tieths  of  the  above-mentioned  400  persons, 
and  three-sevenths  of  the  result,  it  will 
follow  that  in  Bengal  and  Behar  there  is, 
on  an  average,  a  village  school  for  every 
sixty-three  children  of  the  schooUgoing 
age.  These  children,  however,  include 
girls  as  well  as  hoys,  and  as  there  are  no 
indigenous  girls*  schools,  if  we  take  the 
male  and  female  children  to  be  in  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  proportions,  there  will  ap- 
pear to  be  an  indigenous  elementary  school 
for  every  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  boys. 
The  estimate  of  100,000  such  schools  in 
Bengal  and  Behar  is  confirmed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  number  of  villages  in 
those  two  provinces.  Their  number  has 
been  officially  estimated  at  150,742$,  of 
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Mrtifcb,  not  nil,  but  most  bsTe  each  a  school. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  so  large  a 
proportion  as  a  third  of  the  villages  that 
have  no  schools,  tliere  will  still  be  100,000 
that  liave  them.  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
these  calculations,  from  uncertain  pre. 
mises,  are  only  distant  approximations  to 
the  trutli,  and  it  will  still  appear  that  the 
system  of  village  schools  is  extensively 
prevalent;  that  jbe  desire  to  give  education 
to  their  male  children  must  be  deeply 
seated  in  the  minds  of  parents,  even  of  the 
humblest  classes ;  and  that  these  are  the 
institutions,  closely  interwoven  as  they  are 
with  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  cus. 
toms  of  the  country,  through  which  pri. 
marily,  although  not  exclusively,  we  may 
hope  to  improve  the  morals  and  intellect  of 
of  the  native  population.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  state  of  these  schools, 
that  they  can  be  regarded  as  valuable  in. 
struments  for  this  purpose.  The  benefits 
resulting  from  them  are  but  small,  owing 
partly  to  the  incompetency  of  the  instruc. 
tors,  and  partly  to  the  early  age  at  which, 
through  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  the 
children  are  removed.  The  education  of 
Bengalee  children,  as  has  been  just  stated, 
generally  commences  when  they  are  five  or 
six  years  old,  and  terminates  in  five  years, 
before  the  mind  can  be  fully  awakened  to 
A  sense  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  or 
the  reason  sufficiently  matured  to  acquire 
it.  The  teachers  depend  entirely  upon 
their  scholars  for  subsistence,  and  being 
little  respected  and  poorly  rewarded,  there 
is  no  encouragement  for  persons  of  cha. 
racter,  talent,  or  learning  to  engage  in  the 
occupation.  These  schools  are  generally 
held  in  the  liouses  of  some  of  the  must  re- 
spectable  native  inhabitants,  or  very  near 
them.  All  the  children  of  the  family  are 
educated  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
country;  and,  in  order  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  the  teachers,  they  are  al- 
lowed  to  introduce,  as  pupils,  as  many  re- 
spectable children  as  they  can  procure  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  scholars  begin 
with  tracing  the  vowels  and  consonants 
with  the  finger  on  a  sand.board,  and  after, 
wards  on  the  floor,  witli  a  pencil  of 
steatite  or  white  crayon  ;  and  this  exercise 
ia  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Itiey 
are  next  instructed  to  write  on  the  palm, 
leaf  with  a  reed'pen,  held  in  the  fist,  not 
with  the  fingers,  and  with  ink  made  of 
charcoal,  ivhich  rubs  out,  joining  vowels' 
to  the  consonants,  forming  compound  let- 
ters, syllables,  and  words,  and  learning 
tables  of  numeration,  money,  weight,  and 
measure,  and  the  correct  mode  of  writing 
the  distinctive  names  of  persons,  castes, 
and  places.  This  is  continued  about  a 
year.  The  iron  style  is  now  u^d  only  by 
the  teadier  in  sketching  on  the  palm-leaf 
tlie  letters  which  the  scholars  are  required 
to  trace  with  ink.  Tlicy  are  next  advanced 
to  the  study  of  aritlimetic  and  the  use  of 


the  plantain  leaf,  in  writing  with  ink  made 
of  lamp-black,  which  is  continued  about 
six  months,  during  which  they  are  taught 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  and  the  simplest  cases  of  the 
mensuration  of  land  and  commercial  and 
agricultural  accounts,  together  with  the 
modes  of  address  proper  in  writing  letters 
to  different  persons.  Hie  last  stage  of 
this  limited  course  of  instruction  is  that  in 
which  the  scholars  are  taught  to  write  with 
lamp-black  ink  on  paper,  and  are  further 
instructed  in  agricultural  and  commercial' 
accounts,  and  in  the  composition  of  letters; 
In  country  places,  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
are  principally  applied  to  agricultural,  and 
in  towns,  to  commercial  accounts  ;  but  in' 
both  tovi'n  and  country  schools  the  instruc- 
tion is  superficial  and  defective.  It  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  in  no  instance  what- 
ever  is  the  orthography  of  the  language  of 
the  country  acquired  in  those  schools ;  for, 
although  in  some  of  them  two  or  three  of 
the  more  advanced  boys  write  out  small 
portions  of  the  most  popular  poetical  com- 
positions of  the  country,  yet  the  manuscript 
copy  itself  is  so  inaccurate,  that  they  only 
become  confirmed  in  a  most  vitiated  man- 
ner of  spelling,  which  the  imperfect  quali- 
fications of  tlie  teacher  do  not  enable  him* 
to  correct.  The  scholars  are  entirely 
without  instruction,  both  literary  and  oral, 
regarding  the  personal  virtues  and  domestic 
and  social  duties.  The  teacher,  in  virtue 
of  his  character,  or  in  the  way  of  advice  or 
reproof,  exercises  no  moral  influence  on 
the  character  of  his  pupils.  For  the  sake 
of  pay,  he  i>erforms  a  menial  service  in  the 
spirit  of  a  menial.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  text  or  school-l)ook  used,  con- 
tainlng  any  moral  truths  or  liberal  know*, 
ledge ;  so  that  education  being  limited 
entirely  to  accounts,  tends  ratlier  to  narrow 
the  mind,  and  confine  its  attention  to* 
sordid  gain,  than  to  improve  the  heart  and 
enlarge  the  understanding.  Thisdescrip. 
tion  applies,  as  far  as  I  at  present  know, 
to  all  indigenous  elementary  schools 
throughout  Bengal,  llie  number  of  such 
schools  in  Calcutta  is  considerable.  A- 
very  minute  inquiry  respecting  them  was 
instituted,  when  the  Calcutta  School  So-- 
ciety  was  formed,  in  181 8*  19.  The  result 
was,  that  the  number  within  the  legal 
limits  of  Calcutta  was  21 1,  in  which  4,908' 
children  received  instruction.  Assuming 
the  returns  of  the  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan |)opulation  of  Calcutta,  made  in* 
1822,  to  be  correct,  this  number  is  about 
one-third  the  number  of  native  children 
capable  of  receiving  instruction,  the  other 
two-thirds  being  without  the  means  of  in- 
struction  in  institutions  of  native  origin. 
In  1821,  of  these  schools  115,  containing 
3,828  scholars,  received  books  from  the 
School  Society,  and  were  examined  and 
superintended  by  its  officers  and  agents ; 
while  96  schools,  cuutaining  1,060  scholars,. 


Uted,  have  been  held  in  the  prettnce  of 
respectable  European  and  Native  gentle, 
men,  when  gratuities  were  given  to  de. 
serring  teachers,  and  priae  hooks  to  the 
best  scholars,  as  well  as  books  bestowed 
Ibr  the  current  use  of  the  schools.  Tb« 
tendency  of  all  these  measures  to  raise  the 
character  and  salifications  of  the  teachers 
most  be  apparent,  and  it  is  with  reference 
to  this  tendency  that  the  labours  of  the 
Calcutta  School  Society  have  received  the 
special  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Di. 
rectors.  In  1825,  the  Court,  in  confirm, 
ing  the  grant  of  Rs.  500  per  month,  wfaicfe 
had  been  made  te  this  Society  by  the  local 
Government,  made  the  following  remsrks  r 
— «  The  Calcutta  School  Socie^  appeam 
fo  combine  with  its  arrangements  for  givieg 
elementary  iostruction,  an  arrangement  of 
still  greater  importance,  for  educating 
teachers  for  the  indigenous  schools.  TUe 
last  object  we  deem  worthy  of  great  en- 
couragement, smce  it  is  upon  the  character 
of  the  indigenous  schools  that  the  ednca- 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  populatioo 
must  ultimately  depend.  By  training  «p, 
therefore,  a  class  of  teachers,  you  provide 
for  the  eventual  extension  of  improved  eda* 
cation  to  a  portion  of  the  natives  of  India^Sv 
exceeding  that  which  any  elementary  in. 
struction,  that  coukl  be  immediately  he- 
stowed,  would  have  any  chance  of  reaching.** 
In  consequence  of  the  redncdon  of  the  So. 
ciety*s  means,  the  examinations  have  been 
discontinued  since  18SS.  Uneiolvocal 
testimony  b  home  to  the  great  improve- 
ment effected  by  the  exertions  of  the  School 
Society,  both  in  the  methods  of  instruction 
employed  in  the  indigenous  schools  of 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  nature  and  amount  ef 
knowledge  commooicated ;  and  I  have 
thus  fully  explained  the  operations  of  this 
benevolent  association,  because  they  appear 
to  me  to  present  an  admirable  model,  de^ 
vised  by  a  happy  combinatioo  of  European 
and  Native  philanthropy  and  local  know, 
ledge,  and  matured  by  fifteen  years*  expe- 
rience ;  on  which  model,  under  the  Ibstmo^ 
care  of  Government,  and  at  comparatively 
little  expense,  a  more  extended  plan  might 
be  framM  for  improving  the  entire  i 
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continised  entirely  unconnected  with  that 
Society.  In  1829,  the  date  of  the  fifUi 
Rqport  of  the  School  Society,  the  number 
of  schools  in  connection  witli  it  bad  been 
veducflid  to  81 ;  and  since  that  date  there 
has  been  no  account  given  te  the  public  of 
the  Society's  operations.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  indigenous 
schools  unconnected  with  it  are  less  nu- 
merous than  when  their  condition  was  first 
investigated,  in  1818-19:  on  the  contrary, 
the  impulse  which  education  has  since  re- 
ceived in  Calcutta,  has  most  probably  in- 
creased both  their  nmnber  and  efficiency. 
The  improvements  introduced  by  the 
School  Society  into  the  schools  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  it  are  various. 
Printed,  instead  of  manuscript  school- 
books,  are  now  in  common  use.  The 
branches  formerly  taught  are  now  taught 
more  thoroughly ;  and  instruction  is  ex- 
tended to  subjects  formerly  neglected,  viz. 
the  orthography  of  the  Bengalee  language, 
geography,  and  moral  truths  and  obliga- 
tions. The  mode  of  instruction  has  been 
improved.  Formerlv,  the  pupils  were  ar- 
ranged in  different  divisions,  according  a» 
they  were  learning  to  write  on  the  ground 
with  chalk,  on  the  palm-leaf,  on  the  plan- 
tain leaf,  and  on  paper,  respectively ;  and 
each  boy  was  taught  separately,  by  the 
schoolmaster,  in  a  distinct  lesson.  The 
aystem  of  teaching  with  the  assistance  of 
monitors,  and  or  arranging  the  boys  in 
classes,  formed  with  reference  to  similarity 
ef  ability  or  proficiency,  has  been  adopted ; 
and,  as  in  some  instances  it  has  enabled 
the  teachers  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
pupils  very  considerably,  and  thereby  their 
own  emoluments,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  ul- 
timately have  the  effect  of  encouraging  men 
of  superior  acquirements  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  instructors  of  youth.  A  system 
ef  superintendence  has  been  organised  by 
the  appointment  of  a  pundit  and  a  sircar, 
to  each  of  the  four  divisions  into  which 
the  schools  are  distributed.  They  se- 
parately  ^tend  two  different  schools  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  evening,  staying 
at  least  one  hour  at  each  school,  during 
which  time  they  explain  te  the  teachers 

any  parts  of  the  lessions  they  do  not  fully     of  indigenous  elementaiy  schools  through. 

iboys  out  the  country.  In  these  schools,  the 
Bengalee  language  onlv  is  employed  a» 
the  medium  of  instruction  ;  but  the  chit- 
dren  of  Mohsmmadans,  as  well  as  the 
various  castes  of  Hindoos,  are  leceived 
without  distinction.  Mohammedans  have 
no  indigenious  elementary  schools  peculiar 
to  themselves,  nor  have  they  any  r^idar 
system  of  private  tuition.  Every  lather 
does  what  he  can  for  the  instruction  of  bis 
children,  either  personally  or  by  hiring  a 
tutor;  but  few  fathers,  bovrever  qualified 
for  the  task,  can  spare  from  their  ordinary- 
avocations  the  time  necesssry  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties ;  and  hired  do» 
mestic  instructors,  though  unqmrtienebly 
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comprehend,  and  examine  such  of  the  boyi 
as  they  think  proper  in  their  different  ac- 
quirements* The  destinations  of  the 
pundits  and  sircars  are  frequently  changed, 
and  each  of  them  keeps  a  register,  contain- 
ing the  day  of  the  month ;  the  time  ef 
going  to,  and  leaving,  each  school;  the 
names  of  the  boys  examined ;  the  page  and 
place  of  the  book  in  which  they  were  ex- 
amined ;  and  the  names  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters, in  their  own  handwriting—which 
registers  are  submitted  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Society  every  week,  through  the  head 
pundit.  Further  examinations,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  yearly,  half-yearly,  or 
quarterly,  as  necessity  or  convenience  die. 
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lield  la  more  bonour  than  amoog  Hindoof» 
and  troaled  with  great  respect  by  their 
pupils  and  employers,  are  always  ill-paid, 
and  often  superannuated — men,  in  short, 
-wlio  bataka  tbemaelves  to  that  occupation 
only  when  they  have  ceased,  from  age,  to 
be  fit  for  any  other.  There  are,  moreover, 
few  who  are  qualified  to  intrust  their  chil- 
dren, and  fewer  who  are  able  to  employ  a 
tutor.'*— >^r»md  oflndiay  Jan,  14. 

XSTATK  OF  CRUTTlKDaN  A2n>  CO* 

A  meeting  of  tb«  creditors  of  this  estate 
was  held  at  the  Exchange  on  the  SOth 
January,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to 
Mr.  Donald  Macintyre,  whose  ill-health 
has  obliged  him  to  retire — and  to  suggest  to 
the  Insolvent  Court  the  nature  and  amount 
•f  the  remuneration  to  be  allowed  to  Mr. 
T.  Hobnoyd,  the  assignee  appointed  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Macintyre.  Capt,  Vint  waa 
called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Macintyre  being  too  ill  to  attend 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Wilson,  his  solicitor, 
attended  on  bis  behalf,  and  read  the  follow, 
ing  report  of  the  management  of  the  estate 
since  tbe  insolvency. 

**  You  most  all  be  aware  that,  from  the 
circurostaMce  of  the  late  firm  of  Crutten- 
den  &  Co.,  being  the  last  of  the  large 
houses  of  agency  which  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Insolvent  Court,  and 
from  the  great  glut  in  tbe  market  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  tbe  other  estates  of  a 
similar  description  to  that  which  belonged 
to  this  estate,  it  was  necessarily  placed  in  a 
more  unfiivourable  position  than  they  were, 
as  regarded  aspeedy  realization  of  the  assets. 
This  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  dis- 
posal of  tbe  indigo  factories,  but  also  to  the 
recoveries  from  debtors  to  the  estates ;  for 
in  many  instances,  the  same  persons  being 
debtors  of  the  other  estates,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  arrangements  with  the 
assignees  of  them,  and  were  either  under 
stoppages  to  these  assignees  to  the  full 
amount  of  what  they  could  possibly  give, 
or  to  those  who  had  enabled  them  to  effect 
compromises  by  paying  a  certain  sum  down. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  reco- 
veries  £rom  debtors  in  this  esute  has  been 
extremely  small,  although  the  strongest 
threats  have  been  used  from  the  beginning 
to  intimidate  tbem  into  some  kind  of  ar- 
rangement. Latterly,  a  great  number  of 
write  have  been  issued,  ai^  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected,  as  well  from  that  circum. 
aianee,  as  also  from  the  gradual  completion 
of  tbeir  other  payments,  that  the  realizations 
from  this  quarter  will  now  be  considerably 
increased.  In  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  in- 
digo factories,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
rpaliaationa  Irom  that  source  have  been  less 
than  tbe  cveditors  could  at  the  time  of  the 
insolvency  have  contemplated ;  at  the  same 
tinM^  I«»  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  will 
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find  that  the  slightest  blame  is  not  attach- 
able to  the  late  assignee  on  this  point.  I 
can  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  utmost  anxiety  has  all  along  been  feh 
by  him  to  get  them  disposed  of,  provided 
he  got  any  thing  like  a  fair  price,  but  for 
very  few  of  them  has  he  ever  reo^ved  any 
offer  at  all,andhe  has  certainly  never  refused 
one  offer  without  being  assured  from  those 
capable  of  advising  him,  that  it  was  an  in- 
adequate  one.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  he 
ought  to  have  accepted  an  offer  made  last 
year  for  the  Belnaberry  concern,  and  as 
matters  have  turned  out,  it  is  perhaps  on- 
fonunate  that  he  did  not  do  so ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  you  will  find,  from  the  facts, 
that  no  blame  is  attachable  to  him  in  the 
circumstances.  They  were  simply  these. 
He  was  on  the  17th  of  January  last  applied 
to,  to  name  tbe  lowest  price  for  the  con- 
cern, which  he  stated  in  reply  to  be  four 
lacs;  an  offer  was  thereupon  made  of 
S,80,000,  which  he  declined  ;  on  the  SOth 
of  the  same  month,  the  same  party  ad- 
vanced his  offer  to  3,20,000,  which  was 
also  declined ;  but  Mr.  Macintyre,  in  order 
to  meet  the  difference  between  them, 
offered  to  take  3,50,000.  Some  commun- 
Ings  then  took  place  between  the  parties, 
and  the  assignee  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  sum  he  asked  would  be  given  :  that  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  so,  or  at  any 
rate  that  he  would  not  then  have  been  justi- 
fied in  lowering  the  price  he  had  fixed,  will  * 
fully  appear  to  you  from  the  following  let- 
ter, dated  the '5th  of  Febmary,  being  fifteen 
days  after  tbe  date  of  tbe  previous  offer. 

*  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yester- 
day, with  last  year's  sUtement  of  tbe  BeU 
naberry  concern,  which  we  herewith  return: 
as  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  state  our  final 
determination,  we  would  by  all  means  re- 
commend that  the  operations  of  this  im- 
portant season  should  proceed  the  same  as 
if  we  were  not  at  all  in  treaty.* 

**  After  this,  the  party  changed  his  mind, 
and  made  no  further  offer ;  but  you  will 
readily  perceive  that  Mr.  Macintyre  did 
nothing  that  each  of  you  would  not  have 
done  in  his  own  case,  and  that  he  is 
entirely  without  blame  in  respect  to  the 
treaty  having  closed  as  it  did. 

"  It  has  also  been  stated,  as  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  Mr.  Macintyre,  that  he 
had  purchased  in  factories  at  the  public 
sales  at  prices  for  which  he  ought  to  have 
allowed  them  to  go ;  but  the  short  answer 
to  that  accusation  is,  that  at  all  the  public 
sales  referred  to,  he  was  the  only  bidder, 
there  having  been  no  bond  fide  offer  by 
any  person.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
further  explanations  as  regards  past  pro- 
ceedings, but  shall  nowdirect  your  attention 
very  briefly  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
estate,  and  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
endcnvd  the  present  meeting  necessary. 

**  On  the  first  point,  I  shall  scarcely  do 
more  than  refisr  you  to  the  several  accounts 
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and    documenu  which  are  now  ou  the  finally  have  been  remunerated  for  fab  aer* 

table ;  these  were  prepared  for  the  informa-  vices,  as  the  expenses  of  th^  estalillabuieiiC 

tion  of   the    Insolvent   Court,  and  they  are  gradually  capable  of  being  diommiicdy 

show,  upon  the  most  moderate  valuation  until  they  amount  to  a  mere  trifle;  but  ia 

that  conld  be  put  upon  the  assets,  that  the  change  which  Mr.  Macintyre*s  state  of 

there  is  about  forty.two  lacs  of  rupees  health  renders  so  indispensably  necessarf 

to  meet  the  claims  against  the  estate,  which  — a  state  which  I  am  fully  convinced  baa 

amount  to  about  1,1 1,00,000.     According  been  greatly  caused  by  the  laborioaa  and 

to  these^statements,  there  appears  at  the  date  harassing  duties  to  which  be    has   bertf 

they  were  made  out  to  be  cash  in  hand  tlie  obliged  to  submit  in  this  estate, — I-  anr 

sum  of  sicca  rupees   230,935  sure  that  you  will  readily  and   liberally 

The  Kross  value  ofl  take  the  hardship  of  his  case  into  cooaide* 

the  Indigo  of  the  pre-  f  .^  ..  g^.  ration.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 

sent  season  is  valued  C     *    '  charges  are  large :  but  I  beg  of  you  to  coo- 

at. 3  nid&Tt  that  at  least  Rs.  1,200  a  month  wcra 

Deduct  already  re-  I     o  n<  oi  <  ^'^  "P^**  ^'™  ^X  ^®  court  as  salaries  ta 

ceived f    ^»"^»^*^  the  insolvenU;  and  further,  that  tlie  wfaok 

— — ~  of  them  were  incurred,  while  not  a  doobt 

Leaving  for  realization 7,35,470  could  exist  in  Mr.  Macintyre'a  mind  thst 

Making,  together  witli  the  I  «      -  ^^  ^^-  they  were  all  to  go  out  of  hia  own  pockcc 

cash  balance, f  "**  ^>^^*'^^>  Judging,  therefore,  from  the  ordinary  ralo» 

which  would  be  now  available  for  a  divi-  by  which  man  is  governed,  it  may  with 
deud  if  no  preferable  claims  exicted.  The  propriety  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
assignee,  however,  in  order  to  redeem  vari-  expenses  have  been  no  g^'eater  than  what 
ous  valuable  premises,  and  also  to  render  was  actually  required  for  the  effideot 
available  certain  postponed  securities  which  carrying  on  of  tlie  business  of  the  estate: 
the  late  firm  held  over  indigo  factories,  has  ^*  The  questions  now  referred  to  yoo  by 
been  obliged  to  pledge  the  assets  of  the  estate  the  court,  as  regard  the  late  assignee,  are 
to  the  amount  of  Sa.  Rs.  5,72,000,  vvhich  that  of  considering,  1st,  whether  diechargca 
ought  to  be  paid  before  any  dividend,  and  of  tlie  establishment  shall  coottnue  ai  liie 
which  would,  therefore,  only  leave  a  sum  debit  of  tlie  estate,  as  they  now  stand 
available  for  a  dividend  to  the  amount  of  charged  to  it ;  and,  2dly,  what  amount  of 
lis.  3,94,405.  I  believe  calculations  have  remuneration  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the 
been  made  to  a  later  period  than  when  assignee  in  lieu  of  commission.  Upon  the 
these  statements  which  I  produce  were  fir»t  point,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  dttfcr* 
made  out,  and  that  they  show  that  a  larger  cnce  of  opinion  amongst  you  ;  upon  tbe 
dividend  can  be  made  at  present  without  second,  there  may  probably  be  a  difference- 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  estate ;  to  as  to  the  amount.  Upon  that  queation,  it 
these  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  you  without  would  be  against  Mr.  Mactntyre's  wi^ies 
further  remark.  Tlie  only  object  I  had  in  if  I  were  to  say  a  word ;  be  leaves  it  entirelj 
view  was,  to  show  that,  up  to  this  date,  it  to  yourselves,  and  will  be  perfectly  satisfied 
has  been  impossible  to  declare  a  dividend,  widi  your  determination,  whatever  it  may 
Now  you  are  aware  that,  when  Mr.  Mac-  be.  Tbe  consideration  of  what  allowaoee 
intyre  was  appointed  assignee  of  this  estate,  ought  to  be  made  to  Mr*  Holroyd  will  also 
tbe  mode  of  remuneration  fixed  upon  was  be  matter  for  your  consideration ;  but  I 
a  commission  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  submit  tliat  that  gentleman  ought  to  sue- 
declared  dividend,  including  allowance  to  ceed  to  the  mauaffementof  the  estate  en- 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Cullen  of  Sa  Ks.  600  tirely  unconnected  and  unincumbcrod  with 
per  mootli,  and  all  otiier  charges,  with  the  the  situation  of  hb  predecesaor.  I  would, 
exception  of  law  charges.  No  dividend  therefore,  humbly  submit  that  you  should, 
liaving  yet  been  declared,  Mr.  Macintyre  before  proceeding  to  his  case,' first  detcr- 
lias  not  had  an  opportunity  of  deriving  any  mine  tlie  questions  as  regards  Mr.  Mado- 
remuneration  whatsoever  for  his  services,  tyre ;  and  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
nor  even  of  defraying  the  charges  for  the  resolution  to  your  consideration,  leaving  it 
office  establishment.  These  charges  amount  to  any  of  the  creditors  eiilier  to  suggest 
to  Sa.  Rs.  75,529,  and  have,  from  time  to  alterations,  or  any  other  which  may  appear 
time,  as  they  were  paid,  been  debited  to  him  more  fitting  in  the  circumstances  of 
to  the  estate,  and  carried  to  a  separate  ae-  tlie  case.  The  resolution  I  would  sungeat 
count,  for  future  adjustment  between  the  as  follows  :— 

estate  and  the  assignee,  out  of  the  commis-  **  *  The  creditors,  having  considered  the 
sion  on  dividends.  I  need  scarcely  state^  stale  of  affairs  submitted  to  them,  and  the 
that  in  fixing  the  allowance  at  4  per  cent,  precarious  state  of  Mr.  Macintyre'a  health, 
upon  the  amount  of  dividends,  and  in  the  which  has  rendered  his  retirement  from  the 
assignee  having  accepted  of  it  as  sufficient  assigneeship  absolutely  necessary,  do  hum- 
remuneration.  It  was  supposed  and  taken  biy  suggest  and  recommend  to  the  cottrt, 
for  granted  by  all  (Mtrties,  that  he  would  be  that  the  charges  of  eacablishment  iacttr««di 
able  to  manage  tbe  estate  until  it  was  finally  since  his  appointment  be  allowed  to  remain 
wound  up,  and  in  such  case  he  might  at  the  debit  oftheeaUte,  and  thai  be  be 
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mllowed  Uie  monthly  flum  of  &i  Rs.  — —  as 
a  remuneratioA  for  his  serrices  during  the 
period  he  has  acted  as  assignee,  in  lieu  of 
the  rominissioo  on  declared  dividends 
Ibrmerly  £xed  as  the  mode  of  bis  remune- 
ration."* 

■  Mr.  Cockerel!  considered  the  charges  for 
establishment  much  too  great,  and  objected 
to  a  salary  being  allowed  to  Mr.  Macintyre. 
.  Mr.  Bagshaw  also  demurred,  and  sug- 
geued  that  the  documents  on  the  table, 
from  vvhich  Mr.  Wilson  stated  he  bad 
compiled  his  report,  should  be  circulated 
amongst  the  creditors. 

It  %iras  finally  proposed  by  Mr.  Cockcrell, 
and  cairied  unanimously, 

-  **  That  the  assignee's  accounts  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  following  gentlemen  :  -* 
Messrs.  Mackillop,  John  Allen,  Geo. Vint, 
J.  Dow,  and  R.  H.  Cockerell,  to  report 
to  a  meeting,  to  be  called  for  Thursday 
next,  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  affairs  of 
the  insolvent  estate,  and  also  upon  the 
<}ue8tion  of  remuneration  to  the  late  and 
present  assignee.** 

After  which,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  following  documents  were  laid  on 
the  Uble:  — 

Synoptical  view  of  the  pretient  situation  of  the 
Ertate  of  the  late  Firm  of  Cruttenden,  MackiUop, 
and  Co. 

Aaaets, 


Laoded  Property  'exchuive  ci  Premtees 
in  Haneemoody  Gully,  mortgaged  for 
their  fiitl  vahie)  Sa  Rs. 

Indigo  Factories 

Indigo  •••••••....«•.•••.••...•..•...• 

Outstanding  Debts 

Ships 

Docks - 

Shans  in  the  Asiatic  Ammity  Company. 

Final  Dividend  on  48  lapsed  shares  m 
the  Landable  Society 

Snrptua  Reralttancas  to  England 

Proceeds  of  the  Ruby  at  London 

!  Indigo,  of  Season  1833-4,  in 


BilU  Receivable  • 
Cash 


5.16.800 
15,21,000 

7.30,470 
10.00,000 

1,00.000 

1,50,000 
90,000 

40,000 
33.000 
50,000 

50,000 
1,55,888 
2,3(1,985 


Sa.  Rs.  46,08,093 


Deduct, 


Mortgaged  to  BrowueTs  Trus- 
tees^  Sa.  Rs.  3,17,000 

Mortgaged  on  Jungypore  Con- 
cern'   1,50,000 

Received  in  part  of  purchase 
money  of  Landed  Property 
sold 1,09,500 

Eitimated  value  of  J.  Price's 
Annuity,  secured  liy  mort- 
^        Tank     Square 


es..? 


10,000 


41,500 


Payable  to  C.  Birch  ....  85,000 
Los  his  share  of  outlay 
for    Jungypore  Con- 
oen. 43,500 


Bahmee  of  Advances  required 
for  carnFing  on  Indigo  Facto- 
ries* for  the  current  seuon     6,37,448 

Money  borrowed  or  realised  on 
Meoontof  parties  nut  debtors 
•a  Srtatcwaad  to  be  refunded     63,500 


13,38,918 
Sa.Rs,  3S,69,149 


AM, 

The  coming  crop  of  Indigo 
taken  at  amount  of  outlay  •  •  8,68,000 

Payment*  made  in  anticipaiioo 
of  Dividends....... 56.212 


9.24,212 
Total. . . .  Sa.  Rs.  41 ,93.357 
.TomeetSa.  Rs.  1.11,00,0(K) 


Faetoriea  aold  in  1835. 
KIshnaghur  Concern  three-fourth 

Sa.  Rs.  1.16.250 
Lessreceived   58.125 


Chauleah  ditto,  purchase  mo- 
ney received. 

Neshidpore  ditto 80,000 

Less  received,  Sa.  Rs.   30,000 


Comiap(M«  ditto 

Packedanga  ditto,  4th  • 
Less  received 


6,500 
3,500 


58,125 


50.000 
10,000 


3.000 


Included  in  Sutement  of  Bills  recdv. 
able Sa.  Rs.  1.21,125 

N.  B,  Factories  sold  in  1831 . 
Toradah  Concern  •  •  •  •  Sa.  Rs.  2,10,000 

Amount  received. 

Since  making  up  the  list  of  indigo  facto- 
ries sold  last  year,  we  understand  the  Bel- 
naberry  concern  has  been  sold  fur  about 
Rs.  2,65,000^ Courier. 

FBOPOSED   NEW   WHARF. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  wharf 
in  Calcutta  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
shipping  of  the  port,  which  shall  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  Custom- House, 
800  feet.  Two  plans  have  been  submitted ; 
of  which  the  one  is  calculated  to  cost 
about  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees;  the 
other  about  four  lakhs. 

FROORISS  OF  THI  ARTS   AMD  TRADE. 

As  we  are  in  the  habit  of  noticing  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in 
this  City  of  Palaces,  we  must  record  the 
opening  of  another  Flour  Mill  at  Cossi- 
pore  lately,  on  the  same  principle,  and 
established  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the 
Mills  of  Messrs.  Smithson  and  Co.  on  the 
Strand.  There  is  also  a  large  building 
now  rising  from  the  ground,  near  Messrs. 
Jessop's  establishment,  in  Clive  Street,  in. 
tended  for  cotton  crews. — The  stagnation 
of  demand  for  house  property  too  has  al- 
most disappeared— quite  so  with  respect 
to  some  descriptions  of  it ;  and  the  increas. 
ing  commercial  prosperity  of  the  place  has 
filled  every  building  suited  to  an  office,  and 
given  a  new  stimulus  to  building  plans 
wherever  favourable  sites  are  discovered.— 
Englishman f  Jan.  29. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AMKITITT  FOND. 

A  Quarterly  General  Meeting  of  the 
Subscribers  to  the  Civil  Fund  was  held  on 
the  25th  of  January ;  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Melville  in  the  chair. 

The  following  report  from  the  Managers 
was  read:— 
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**  With  reference  to  the  resolutions  pass- 
ed at  a  special  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Civil  Fund,  held  on  the  14th  Nov. 
1835,  the  Managers  of  the  Civil  Fund  beg 
to  report  to  the  quarterly  general  meet- 
ing, that  117  subscribers  have  recorded 
their  votes  in  favour  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mel. 
ville's  original  motion,  <  that  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  27th  April  1835,  admitting 
Mr.  Sutherland,  be  rescinded,*  and  only  67 
have  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Smyth *s 
amendment,  *  that  the  proceedinirs  of  27th 
April  1835,  admitting  Mr.  Sutherland,  be 
upheld.'* 

<*  In  like  manner,  the  Managers  have  to 
report,  tliat  135  have  voted  against  the  ad- 
mission  of  Mr.  Elliott,  and  only  43  have 
voted  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  that 
gentleman.  *  *  ____ 

The  Managers  of  the  Civil  Service  An. 
nuity  Fund  had  a  meeting  to<day,  to  elect 
a  secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
deceased,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  G. 
P.  McClintock,  by  a  majority  of  one,  in- 
eluding  the  vote  of  Mr.  Trower,  an  ex- 
officio  manager,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
fund.  Hence  a  question  of  bis  title  to 
vote,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  a  meeting 
of  subscribers,  called  for  the  17th  March, 
to  consider  of  the  above  nomination.  Mr. 
H.  Torrens  and  Mr.  J.  Grant  were  also 
candidates  for  the  secretaryship. — Cat, 
Cour,f  Jan,  SO. 

FRESIDIMCT  OF  AGRA. 

It  is  stated  that  letters  have  been  receiv- 
cd  by  the  Zenobia^  announcing  the  at)oli. 
tion  of  the  Agra  presidency,  but  that  the 
government  is  to  be  administered  by  a 
deputy  governor,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  General ;  and  that,  in  conse. 
quence  of  this  intimation,  Sir  Charles  Met. 
calfe  has  determined  upon  proceeding 
home. 

M.  COROIKR. 

We  hear  that  the  venerable  governor  of 
Chandemagore,  M.  Cordier,  is  about  to 
retire  from  the  government  he  has  held  for 
many  years,  and  to  return  to  Europe. — 
Cat,  Cbur.,  Jan»  12. 

INDIAN  JAILS. 

A  native  correspondent  of  the  Brformer, 
referring  to  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  sUte  of  Indian  jails,  gives 
the  following  description  of  their  character 
and  discipline  :— 

**  The  great  evil,  in  all  the  jails  of  this 
country,  is  the  venality  and  extortion  of 
the  officers  of  these  institutions.  It  is  by 
such  individuals  that  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion are  exercised  upon  the  poor  and  the 
helpless,  and  every  sort  of  comfort  and 
assistance  afforded  to  the  powerful  and  the 
opulent.  The  way  in  which  the  jaiUda- 
rogahs  and  guards  effect  their  purpose  is 


too  well  known  to  HMny  of  the  nativcis  of 
thb  country.    Whenever  %  person  k  coo. 
fined,  the  officers  of  the  jail  raise  a  aunul. 
taneous  cry, '  let's  have  somcdiing.*    The 
prisoner  readily  pcrceires  the  necenktj  of 
complying  with  their  request     He  accn- 
rately  balances  the  inconveoiencea  and  the 
hardships  to  which  be  would  otherwiae  be 
subjected,  against  their  heavy  deinfidB,«nd 
finding  no  altemetive,  cannot  but  salMnis. 
sively  obey  their  commands.    Bat  if  he 
be  poor,  and  his  circumstances  do  not  per- 
mit him  to  give  them  what  they  want,  bis 
condition  must  be  as  wretched  aa  poaaible. 
If  the  person  is  confined  for  any  debt,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  civil  writ,  be  must  be  sent 
to  the  Dewanny  jail,  and  there  doomed  to 
pass  his  days  and  nights  amidst  the  tfaieaiB, 
sneers,  and  insulting  rebukes  of  the  officvs, 
and  deprived  of  those  advantagea  which  he 
is  entitled  to  enjoy.    But  if  he  is  eoofined 
for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  by  vntoe 
of  any  criminal  writ,  he  is  immediately 
shut  In  a  gloomy  cell  of  the  Fowxdary  jail, 
and  drags  a  miserable  existence  during  tbe 
whole  period  of  his  imprisonment.    Tbe 
momeut  he  enters  the  jiail,  and  tells  the 
daroga  and  his  subordinates  that  be  has 
nothing  to  give,  they  liasten  to  load  Urn 
with  irons.     The  poor  prisoner  tremUcs 
with  fear,  and  yields  to  their  cruelty.    Tbe 
guards  laying  hold  of  him,  pour  volleys  of 
abuse,  and  bind  his  hands  together,  and 
strike  him  as  often  as  they  are  actuated  by 
whim  or  caprice.     He  is  suffered  to  live 
amidst  the  horron  of  the  dungeon,  and  b 
entirely  cut  off  from  every  sort  of  conimu. 
nication  whatever.    No  brother,  no  fiicad, 
no  relation,  nor  even  a  servant  can  fasie 
access  to  him,  and  no  eatablea  and  drink- 
ables can  be  sent  him  for  his  support  and 
maintenance.    The  prisoner,  placed  as  be 
is  in  such  a  deplorable  situation,  is  soon 
reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  and  starvation, 
and  is  thus  made  to  suffer  more  than  tbe 
law  directs.     1  have  heard  from  a  respect. 
able  zemindar,  of  the  Twenty-four  Per- 
gunnahs,  that,  when  two  of  his  gomasbtas 
were  lately  confined  in  the  Twenty-foor 
Pergunnah  jail,  in  a  case  of  some  ryotSytfaey 
fasted  for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  in  sending 
them  a  rupee  or  two  to  buy  tbe  necenaries 
of  life,  he  had  to  bribe  tbe  jait-guards 
almost  double  the  sum,  and  unless  that  wm 
done,  the  gomashtas  would  have  starved 
them  and  perhaps  left  their  bones  wbete 
they  were  confined.   Numberless  instances 
of  this  sort  can  be  easily  given  by  any  na- 
tive who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  jail  officers,  and  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  tbeur  venality,  ex- 
tortion, and  ill-treatment.    It  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  they  behave  most  liberally 
towards  those  who  pay  them  wdl;  thej 
not  only  endeavour  to  increase  their  com- 
forts, but  sometimes  expressly  pecmlt  them 
to  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures.     To  the 
rich  they  look  up  as  their  protectory  or 
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leod,    and    always  senre-  them    ag  their 

menial  aenrants.     The  poor,  and  the  poor 

onlj,  fall  victima  to  their  rapacity,  and  are 

punished  ten  times  more  than  the  wealthy 

priaooen.    Thisdiatioction  of  punishment 
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lese  envoy  are  said  to  have  been  purposely 
insignificant,  with  reference  to  this  practice 
of  selling  them,  and  his  Excellency  is 
too  intelligent  not  to  trace  it  to  its  true 
course  ;  but  he  is  a  case  of  ezception^for 
in  general  the  practice  will  be  viewed  in 
the  most  odious  lif^t,^Hwk.,  Feb.  2. 


CHAUBSK  OP  COMMSRCK. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  ac- 
cumuYated  upwards  of  13,000  rupees  from 
subscriptions,  in  excess  of  its  current 
charges ;  and  as  the  fund  is  likely  to  go 
on  increasing,  a  suggestion  was  offered  by 
an  influential  member,  at  the  last  meeting, 
to  procure  or  erect  an  appropriate  building 
for  the  business  of  the  Chamber,  which  at 
present  is  carried  on,  not  very  conveniently, 
in  two  or  three  hired  rooms  at  the  Ex- 
change.— Cown,  Feb.  1. 

SIVKEITT  OF  THE  COLn. 

The  accounts  we  have  heard  from  several 
places,  of  the  severity  of  the  cold  during 
the  night  of  the  17.18th  of  January,  are 
6«ifficiently  remarkable  to  merit  some  re- 
cord. The  ice  observed  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  was  found  in  small  pools.  At  one 
of  the  Soonderbun  estates,  ice  was  obtained 
in  a  saucer  simply  exposed  upon  the 
ground.  At  Dum-Dum  and  Bairackpore 
Ibere  was  hoar-frost.  At  Sook  Saugor, 
ice  was  formed  of  considerable  thickness  in 
a  plate  or  basin  placed  in  an  open  veran- 
ciaby  and  some  injury  was  done  to  a  coffee 
plantation  in  that  neighbourhood  by  the 
frost.— /6itf. 

raXSKNTS  FROM  NATIVE  CHIEFS. 

The  Refffrmer  has  some  remarks  on  the 
practice  of  putting  up  the  presents  of  na. 
tive  chiefs  to  the  British  Indian  Govern- 
ment for  pnbb'c  sale.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  practice  arises  out  of  the 
prohibition  against  receiving  presents ;  ^t 
it  is  extremely  undignified,  the  motive  of 
it  can  never  be  appreciated  by  the  native 
rolers,  and  it  is  not  at  all  indispensable,  nor 
even  useful,  as  a  check  upon  corruption. 
There  is  the  obvious  course  pointed  out  by 
the  Reformer,  of  sending  the  presents  to 
be  deposited  in  a  museum,  which  would 
equally  prevent  any  appropriation  of  them 
to  private  purposes.  The  course  actually 
pursued  lowers  us  in  the  estimation  of  the 
natives,  to  whom  it  must  oi  course  appear 
the  result  of  the  sordid  spirit  of  a  trading 
government,  while  in  some  cases  it  may 
wear  the  semblance  of  insult.  What  would 
a  native  ruler  say,  for  example,  if  he 
should  learn  that  his  portrait^  set  with 
diamonds,  had  been  sold  at  public  auction, 
to  be  trafficked  about  in  the  bazaar  like  a 
bale  of  goods?   The  presents  of  the  Nepa- 

4aat,  Jb«m.  N.S.V0L.3O.N0.79. 


ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

Baboos  Rajkissen  and  Phiwnkissen  Roy 
Choudree,  two  very  opulent  and  respect- 
able zemindars  in  the  24-Pergunna8,  and 
residents  of  Puneeattee,  have,  from   the 
laudable  desire  of  seeing  the  children  of 
their  countrymen  educated  in   English, 
and  brought  on  a  level  with  their  enliglit^ 
ened  fellow  natives,  established  a  seminary 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  Cook's  sta. 
bles,  which  is  just  half  way  to  Barrack- 
pore.     The  baboos  have,  for  the  present, 
given  up  their  Raus  nautch-house  for  the 
school,  and  engaged  a  very  deserving  and 
fully-qualified  European  teacher,  Mr.  L. 
M*Donnell,  who,  with  the  assisunce  of  a 
Portuguese  usher,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Bengalee  language,  is  getting  on  fa- 
mously  with  tlie  boys  entrusted  to  his 
tuition.     The  number  now  in  the  school 
amounts  to  forty  boys  and  upwards.  From 
the  shortness  of  the  time  since  the  estab. 
Hshment  of  the  school  to  the  present,  and 
from  the  almost  daily  flocking.in  of  new 
boys,  the  institution  promises  fair.     The 
children  therein  are  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  the 
use  of  the  globes,  astronomy,  translation, 
and    composition,    for  the   very    trifling 
charge  of  two  rupees,  or  somewhat  less, 
per  boy.     So  that  the  baboos  will,  for  some 
little  time  to  come,  be  obliged  to  defray 
the  additional  expenses  of  the  establish, 
ment  after  realizing  what  the  school  yields. 
The  Puneeattee  baboos  have,  in  this  in. 
stance,  like  the  Takee  baboos,  set  a  noble 
example  to  their  wealthy  countrymen,  who, 
where  there  is  no  English  academy,  nor 
even  the  likelihood  of  one  being  esublisbed 
without  their  aid,  should  not  hesitate  to  af- 
ford it,  feeling,  as  every  reasonable  man 
conscientiously  roust,  that  the  only  good 
that  can  be  done  by  a  man  to  bis  fellow 
creatures,  is  either  to  aid  in  their  education 
or  to  extend  a  liberal  hand  for  their  wants 
—these  constitute  charity  which  will  bring 
iU  own  reward.— Cb/.  Cour,^  Jan,  19. 

ORIENTAL   LITERATURE. 

Several  respectable  natives  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  club  at  Allahabad,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  and  printing  scarce 
Eastern  works.  This  attention  to  the  litera- 
ture of  theii- country,  and  the  use  to  which 
the  press  is  to  be  devoted,  will  be  a  redeem, 
ing  point  in  the  modern  history  of  the  na. 
ti?es  of  Hindoostan.— Cbi/ro/  Fret  Prestf 
Jan.  16. 
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THR  KING  OF  DILHI. 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  were  quite  cor. 
rect  in  stating  that  an  intrigue  was  going 
on  in  the  palace  here  against  the  heir-ap. 
parent,  we  give  the  foUowine  curidus  ad- 
dress of  his  Majesty  the  king  of  Delhi, 
which  was  put  forth  some  time  ago,  and 
which,  we  hear,  obuined  the  names  of  even 
some  of  our  £uro(>ean  functionaries !  We 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  subject-^for  the 
poor  old  king  is  quite  in  his  dotage.  The 
parties  who  are  now  deluding,  and  extract- 
ing money  from  him,  are  quite  well  known 
to  us. 

*'  To  our  fortunate  Brothers, — to  the 
well-beloved  members  of  our  illustrious 
House— to  the  honorable  gentlemen  of  the 
English  Nation — to  the  supporters  of  our 
eternal  empire— he  it  known — tliat  the 
Most  High  Creator,  whose  glory  is  over- 
coming,  has  rendered  that  apple  of  his 
Sovereign's  eye — that  lustre  of  his  Mo- 
narches brow — that  light  of  the  Goorgan 
Race — that  lamp  of  the  house  of  Timur— 
that  well  directed — happy,  son, — the  core 
of  our  heart  and  the  engraft  of  our  being, 
Sultan  Mahomed  Selim  Bahadoor,  tlie 
subject  of  universal  praise ;  so  that  one  of 
his  countless  virtues  is  sufficient  passport 
to  all  the  human  heart  can  desire  here  or 
hereafter.  Influenced  by  the  fear  of  God, 
— Ae  pursuit  of  truth— rectitude  and  pu- 
rity  of  mind — ^by  natural  kindness  and 
moral  -habits — he  is  just,  equitable,  and 
humane^-seeing  and  practising  that  which 
is  right— He  is  experienced — discreet — 
kind»benevoIent — wise— brave;  in  fact, 
for  his  inestimable  qualities,  God  blesses 
him — and  for  his  liberality,  mankind  adore 
him.  The  felicity  to  which  he  has  attained 
by  his  attentions  to  us,  has  seldom  been 
the  lot  of  another — we  would  purchase 
him  with  our  heart  and  soul .  If  we  called 
him  the  '  soul  of  our  existence/  the  epithet 
would  become  him — if  the  '  solace  of  our 
life,*  it  would  be  apposite— indeed  he  is 
our  very  being  itself,  for  our  soul  places 
her  unbounded  reliance  in  him — and  our 
life  and  soul  drawing  their  comforto  from 
him,  our  pure  spirit  is  his.  All  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  are  grateful  to  him,  for  his 
politeness  to  them— «od  how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  this 
illustrious  son  to  gain  their  suffrage  ?  He 
often  assures  us  of  the  cordial  atUichment 
of  the  English  gentlemen  to  our  person — 
and  declarat  that  all  their  professions  tend 
to  our  weal.  The  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor  General  L^rd  Amherst, — ap- 
prised of  the  real  character  of  this  Prince, 
tlylei  him,  in  this  letter,  *  The  cream  of 
the  race  Timur  ;*— and  His  Excellency 
the  E^rl  Dalbousie,  commander-in-chief, 
who  had  formed  a  proper  estimate  of  bit 
qualifications,  declares  in  his  petition  to  us, 
— '  that  to  the  latest  moment  of  life,  fae 
must  remain  under  obligations  to  this 
Prince,'  which  also  is  a  very  suitable  ex- 


pression of  his  worth.  Tlie  pillars  of  our 
everlasting  Monarchy  act  pfoperiy  in  con- 
templating his  advancement.  To  ask  *  is 
the  public  anxious  to  witness  his  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  munificence* — ts  mi 
idle  question.  Worthy  of  supreme  power, 
this  Prince  thro*  the  plausibility  of  bis 
manners,  has  attained  the  sarislactioii  of 
rendering  the  beans  of  men  obedieiM. 
Such  alone  deserves  to  adorn  the  universe. 
Excelling  in  mercy  and  hountifulocas,  he 
is  worthy  of  becoming  the  asylum  of  the 
world.  Gratitude  is  due  to  him  from 
every  rank  for  his  recent  exertions  in  pro- 
curing for  the  general  comfoitan  augmeo- 
tatiou  of  our  peshkush — and  for  hb  afford- 
ing  satisfaction  to  every  class  before  tliat 
event.  Although  the  world  may  deem 
this  beloved  of  every  heart  as  merely  the 
Uxeez  i  misr  (the  title  of  the  Egypcin 
Wuzeers),  yet  our  warm  affection  for  htm 
and  his  own  fortune  exceed  those  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph.  The  sincerity  of  this  light 
of  our  eye  adds  to  the  splendour  of  all  the 
gems  of  his  prosperity — this  natural  ame- 
nity is  an  invaluable  jewel.  Though  the 
brilliancy  of  these  virtues  appears  to  us 
mortals  wondrous  rare,  its  emanation  is 
from  the  mercy  of  God,  who  has  shed  a 
ray  of  His  light  upon  his  heart.  If  a  ser- 
vant can  be  acceptable,  the  Deity  will 
surely  exalt  this  Prince  to  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness — for  it  is  said. 
If  his  servants  are  kind  to  msnkliid, 
God  will  forgive  their  sins  in  the  day  oTJudgBaeBi, 
And  place  them  on  the  seats  (tf  hoooor. 
Making  them  partakers  of  his  secrets. 

*'  Although  all  our  sons  are  dear  to  us, 
the  excellency  of  thb  son  is  a  divine  gift, 
and  God  has  rendered  him  in  rank  and 
birth  more  honourable  than  all  our  other 
offspring — seeing  that  his  mother  was  of 
noble  parentage  and  united  to  us  in  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  agreeably  to  the  holy 
laws  of  the  Prophet,  which  distinction  and 
the  sanction  of  our  laws,  conferred  on  that 
Lady  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  other 
viftuous  Queens. 

**  The  object  of  this  address — unalter- 
able as  fate^is  that  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with,  or  have  been  witnesses  of, 
the  foregoing  particulars,  which  are  ooo. 
spicuous  as  the  noonday  sun,  will,  in  that 
fiiith  which  shall  serve  them  in  the  «ky  of 
judgment,  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  coo- 
tents  of  this  document,  by  aflixing  their 
seals  and  signatures — avoiding  all  envy 
and  malice,  which  are  contranr  to  religion 
and  the  hopes  of  salvation.  The  bnt  does 
not  become  the  glorious  sun ;  by  envying 
its  rays,  the  brightest  day  is  still  to  her  but 
a  night  of  darkness.**- jD^Mt  Gaz.  Jan,  13. 

Bookin  Oodowah,  a  doctor  in  the  ser- 
vice of  her  majesty  the  queen  of  Delhi, 
has  been  requested  by  his  royal  mistress 
to  proceed  to  Allahabad,  in  order  to  ar- 
range matters  in  her  behalf,  in  case  of  the 
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king's  demise.  As  a  compensation  for 
this  trouble,  he  is  to  receive  a  gratuity  of 
twenty.five  thousand  rupees,  provided  his 
services  are  satisfactory.  —  0;nZra/  Frgg 
Press,  Jatu  16. 

MIUTART   rUKD. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election 
of  direetors,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wimberley,  why  no  state- 
ment was  published  beforehand,  in  order 
to  give  members  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing something  about  the  accounts  they 
were  called  upon  to  pass  at  these  meetings, 
Capt.  Young  explained,  tliat  there  would 
be  no  advantage  in  doing  so,  since,  by  the 
ccmstitution  of  the  fund,  in  case  any  one 
should  wish  to  make  a  proposition,  it  could 
not  be  entertained  at  a  meeting,  but  must 
be  circulated  throughout  the  army.  The 
accounts  of  the  year,  aAer  being  passed, 
were  printed  and  circulated  to  every  station, 
and  opportunity  was  thus  given  to  every 
one  interested  to  study  them  at  leisure. 

"When  this  Fund  was  re-constituted  in 
1824,  the  balance  in  hand,  we  are  inform- 
ed, waa  little  more  than  eight  lakhs  of 
rupees.  Its  capital  has  since  swollen  to 
nearly  twenty-eight  lakhs ;  but  the  fund 
ia  supposed  to  be  still  far  from  having 
reached  its  maximum  of  capital  and  in- 
eumbrsnces. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  dibbursemeuts  during  the  past 
year: 

Balance  on  31it  December  1834,  Sa.  Rs.  36^7^093 
Dooatiom  from  Subscribers*  •  •  •    93,519 

Subscriptions 2,](MJ0 

The  Company's  Donation  •  •  •  •    8S,965 
Difference  of  Exchange  between 

Is.  lid.  and  Ss.  4d 68,699 

Interest  an  Government  Paper.  9,10,016 
D(Miati(Hi0  and  Subscriptions  In 

England ]5»779 

sundries 1,250 

— 6,29,399 

Sa.Rs.    32,97,422 
DiabwtemenU. 

Office 5.064 

Pensions  in  India. 50,719 

Pavage  money  to  Officers  paid  * 

in  India 19.6410 

Ditto  to  8  Widows 15,200 

Outfit  to  Officers  paid  in  India,    12,U()0 

Drafts  from  England 356,549 

Interest  on  ditto,  at  5  per  cenL 

paid  to  the  Company 21,127 

Donaticms,  &c  in  England,  le- 

nuining  there 15,776 

Suadxks 5,856 

5,11,391 

Balance  31st  December,  1835, 5a.  Rs.  27,86,031 

RKSUMPTION  OF  RKNT-raKC  LANDS. 

We  learn  that  measures  are  now  in  pro- 
grcss  for  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of 
the  Court,  as  to  the  adjudication  of  the 
resumption  suits,  and  that  Mr.  Millett,  the 
secretary  to  the  Law  Commission,  is  pre- 
paring a  law  for  the  purpose.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  us  to  learn,  that  meanwhile, 
wherever  the  resumption  laws  are  actively 


enforced,  separate  officer:;,  instead  of  tlie 
collectors,  have  been  appointed  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  This  just  arrangement 
has  been  carried  into  effect,  we  under- 
stand, in  the  districts  of  Patna,  Benares, 
Sarun,  Shahabad,  Tirhoot,  Monghyr, 
Bhaugulpore,  Tipperah,  Bullooah,  and 
Chittagong,  and  the  system  is  to  be  ex- 
tended as  fast  as  fit  men  for  such  delicate 
and  important  work  can  be  found. — Hurk. 
Jan,  26. 

SLAVB  TRAOK  IN  DINAGEPQKK. 

A  Correspondent  of  tlie  Bengal  Herald 
states :  *'  In  Rungpore,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  sold  at  a  less  price  than  brutes. 
But  what  excites  our  pity  most  is,  that 
there  are  some  rogues,  in  its  northern  por- 
tion, bordering  on  the  Bhootan  territories, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  wheedle  some  of 
their  neighbours,  whether  young  or  old, 
male  or  female,  to  accompany  them  to 
certain  neighbouring  places,  and  there, 
having  got  them  out  of  the  British  domi. 
nion,  deliver  them  up  to  some  Bhootanese, 
with  whom  a  previous  bargain  has  been 
made,  while  the  unhappy  victims,  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  are  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend how  they  were  sold  to  a  stranger, 
by  one  who  had  no  right  over  them,  and 
in  vain  struggle  to  escape  from  the  hands 
of  their  cruel  master,  who  immediately 
sends  them  to  some  of  his  adjacent  kellahs 
or  castles.*  In  the  mean  time,  the  fictitious 
owner  of  the  slaves  receives  the  settled 
price,  and  returns  home  triumphantly, 
transported  with  the  success  of  his  traffic. 
Such  is  the  conduct  of  these  knaves,  who, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  plunder  of 
moveable  property,  carry  away  human 
beings,  and  sell  them  like  dogs  in  the 
market.** 

TEA  PLANTS. 

Several  thousands  of  tea  plants  have 
arrived  at  Ghurmucteesur  Ghaut  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  are  intended  to  be 
planted  in  tlie  Hills.  The  plants  are  now 
in  excellent  condition,  and  have  apparently 
sustained  little  or  no  injury  from  their 
removal. — Delhi  Gaz.yJan,  IS. 

Uf  PROVKMRNT  OF  THE  DAK. 

The  effects  of  the  late  arrangement  to 
expedite  the  Bombay  dak  are  beginning  to 
appear,  the  last  Bombay  mail  having 
reached  Agra  within  ten  days,  a  degree  of 
quickness  which  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  known  before. — Agra  Ukhtfor^ 
Jan.  16. 

THE  NEPAUL  EMBASSY. 

The  first  interview  between  the  Nepaul 
Envoy  and  the  Governor  General  took 
«  *<  A  Bhootan  kellah  or  castle  is  composed,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  of  bamboos  only,  and  roemblcs 
rather  an  enclosure  for  the  fight  o^  beasts  than  any. 
thing  like  a  fortification." 
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place  on  the  Slat  of  January.     The  cere- 
uiony  was  very  imposing,  and  attracted  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators.     The  Ne- 
palese  ambassador  having  been  met   by 
Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Major  Honywood,  on 
his    way    from    Ballygunge,   arrived    at 
Oovemment  House  with  his  suite,  consist- 
ing; of  two  young  sons,  and  five  Goorkha 
officers,  preceded   by  a  battalion   of  his 
troops,  which,  with  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  their  national  trumpets  and  Scotch 
bagpipes  braying,  drew  up  for  exhibition 
within  the  enclosure.  Tlie  Governor  Gene- 
taVs  body-guard  received  his  Excellency 
as  be  passed  along  in  a  carriage,  but  did  not 
present  arms.     A  company  of  Europeans 
from  the  fort  formed  the  guard  of  honour, 
in  front  of  which  the  party  passed  in  the 
corridor  of  the  first  story,  whence  the  am- 
bassador ascended  to  the  hall  of  audience, 
where  he  found  the  Governor  General,  the 
Commander>in^hief,   and     Members    of 
Council,  with  the  secretaries  to  Govern- 
ment, and  a  great  numl)er  of  official  gen- 
tlemen seated,  waiting  his  arrival.      The 
whole  of  them  rose  up,  as  Sir   Charles 
Metcalfe  advanced  to  meet  the  Nepalese 
general,  and  embraced  him,  according  to 
eastern  custom.     The  Governor  Generars 
band  ranged  along  the  corridors,  struck 
up  several  appropriate  airs  in  succession, 
as  the  parties  took  their  seate,  Europeans 
on  the  right  and  Goorkhas  on  the  left  of 
the  head  of  the  government.     Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  and  his  visitor  entered  into  con- 
versation for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  ambassador  proposed    an   ad- 
journment to  the  balcony,  opposite  to  which 
his  warriors  were  drawn  up  in  line,  with 
their  band  playing  English  tunes.     Afb;r 
a  brief  inspection  of  the  mountaineers  in 
their  European  costume,  tlie  party  returned 
to  the  corridor  behind  the  audience  room, 
where  the  presents  from    the   Rajali  of 
Nepaul  were  displayed.      These  consisted 
chiefly  of  magnificent  furs  and  embroider- 
ed dresses,  kookries,  and  some  enormous 
tushes  of  elephanu.     There  were  also  a 
leopard  and  a  tiger,   said  to  have  been 
nursed  by  a  woman !      The  rhinoceros, 
which  was  brought  from  Nepaul,  escaped 
tlie  first  day.     After  resuming  tlieir  seats 
in  the   hall  of  audience,    the  Governor 
General  presented  utar  aud  jxiun  to  the 
ambassador  and  his  sons,  who  then  took 
leave. 

The  manners  of  the  general  are  frank 
and  engaging.  He  shakes  hands  in  genu- 
ine English  fashion.  His  costume  was 
extremely  splendid  ;  a  long  robe  of  crim- 
son-velvet,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  gold,  secured  round  the 
waist  by  a  band  of  the  same  material,  i«s. 
tened  by  a  clasp  studded  with  diamonds, 
and  large  gold  epauleU,  and  a  turban  of 
rich  materials,  with  bandeaus  of  fine  pearls, 
and  a  tiara  of  brilliants  in  front.  The 
costtimcs  of  the  officers  of  the  suite  were 


also  exceedingly  rich.     Tlie  embassy,  it  is 
said,  will  ultimately  proceed  to  England. 

lOHN  PALMER. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  tbe 
death  of  John  Palmer. 

Mr.  John  Palmer  was,  we  lielieve,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Major  Palmer,  so 
well  known  in  his  day  as  tlie  oon6dcnti«l 
private  secretary,  in  fart,  the  conftdentiat 
minister  of  Warren  Hayings,  who  died  a 
lieutenant-general,  at  Berhampore,  on  tbe 
20th  of,  May  1816,  after  having  filled  tiie 
highest  offices  in  the  diplomatic  lioe  in 
India  for  more  than  twenty  years,  ami 
finished  bis  career  as  an  officer  on  the 
Bengal  staff.  He  was  acknowledged  to 
be  second  to  no  one  in  the  Company'^  ser- 
vice  for  ulcnt,  experience,  and  that  ho- 
nourable independence  of  mind  for  which 
his  son  was  distinguished.  General  Painter 
entered  the  Bengal  army,  from  the  king's 
service,  in  1770,  rather  later  in  life  than  is 
the  usage  of  tlie  present  day,  and  bis  cbil. 
dren,  we  believe,  were  bom  in  America  or 
the  West- Indies.  •  Two  found  employ- 
ment in  the  Bengal  army,  and  died  field- 
officers. 

John  Palmer  was  brought  up  for  the 
navy,  which  he  entered  at  a  very  early  age, 
in  which  he  served  several  years,  until  be 
obtained  bis  commission,  having,  duiing 
that  time,  been  in  a  vessel  which  engaged 
the  celebrated  SuflTrein.  Mr.  Palmer, 
however,  left  the  navy  when  bis  prospects 
of  advancement  were  destroyed  by  tbe  ge^ 
neral  peace  of  Paris,  in  179S. 

He  first  entered  into  business  in  Calcutta, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  retail  line,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker, 
now  a  director  of  the  East- India  Coropeny ; 
afterwards  conducted  it  by  himself,  and 
subsequently  joined  Mr.  Barber,  with  whom 
he  carried  on  business,  under  the  firm  of 
Barber,  Palmer,  and  Co.  Mr.  Palmer 
afterwards  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Traill,  whose  partners,  Messrs.  Paxioo 
and  Cockerell,  had  proceeded  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Traill  himself,  shortly  afterwards,  nv 
tired  from  the  Calcutta  firm,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  continued  the  business  under  the 
well-known  firm  of  Palmer  and  Co., 
which  in  1830  failed,  and  drew  down  with 
it,  within  a  few  years,  all  the  long-esta- 
lished  agency.houses  of  this  place,  which 
could  not  withstand  the  universal  shock  to 
credit  and  confidence  which  the  fall  of 
ftuch  a  house,  and  such  a  man  at  the  head 
of  it,  produced. 

The  great  success  which  for  so  many 
years  attended  the  house  of  Palnierand  Ca , 
and  the  almost  unparalleled  cretlit  that 
bouse  commanded,  have  been  justly  as. 
cribed  more  to  the  liberality  and  kindness 

♦  A  comspoodrat  in  the  Ga/eutta  0>uH«r  states, 
that  John  Palmef  was  both  born  and  brought  up 
in  England,  and  was  abo  for  some  time  a  resldoi* 
in  France,  a  conaiderabk  rait  of  which  he  visited. 
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U  heart  of  Ibc  head  of  that  firm,  ercn 
tbaa  to  his  iote Uigence  nnd  enterpriziog 
spirit;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  for  those  who  hecanw  afterwards 
associated  with  him,  an  excess  of  that 
generosity,  which  had  won  for  him  the 
gratitude  of  so  many,  led  in  later  times  and 
altered  circumstances  to  the  disastrous  re- 
Milt  we  have  mentioi)ed,  and  which  has 
been  the  source  of  so  much  distress.  His 
inability  to  refuse  applications  for  pecuni- 
ary  aid,  and  his  reluctance  to  question  the 
integrity  of  others,  were  mainly  instrumen- 
tal in  producing  the  failure  — an  event 
which  Mr.  Brownrigg*s  attempts  to  retard 
by  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  course,  so 
far  from  retarding,  we  believe,  accelerated. 
There  probably  never  was  a  more  unhappy 
period  in  Mr.  Palmer's  life  than  that  in 
which,  while  eflforts  were  made  by  bis 
partners  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  firm, 
his  liberality  was  entirely  restrained,  and  he 
WHS  rrduc^  in  his  own  oflice,as  heezpresS' 
ed  it,  to  a  cipher.  When  the  failure  took 
place,  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  na« 
tives  in  Mr.  Palmer,  such  their  respect  for 
him,  that  many  came  forward  with  offers 
of  liberal  assisunce;  but  the  case  was  too 
desperate  to  admit  of  any  relief  of  that 
kind.  The  creditors  in  general,  to  mark 
their  sense  of  Mr.  Palmer's  merits,  placed 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  assignees. 
The  Chief  Justice,  when  the  list  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  regretted  that  a  legal  objec- 
'  tion  existed  to  such  a  nomination  ;  but  he 
seixed  the  occasion  to  pay  a  feeling  tribute 
fo  the  character  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  to  ex* 
press  deep  sympathy  in  his  misfortunes. 

About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Palmer  was 
enabled  to  re-establish  himself  in  a  business, 
which  is,  we  believe,  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition ;  and  out  of  the  profits  of  this  con- 
cern, Mr.  Palmer  supported  and  assisted 
many  distressed  creditors  of  the  late  firm 
— a  fact  more  to  bis  honour  than  any 
recorded  in  his  history. 

Mr.  Palmer's  name  was  to  be  found  at 
the  bead  of  every  association  for  resisting 
wrong  and  supporting  right.  Mr.  Palmer 
was,  in  short,  an  independent  citizen,  a 
generous  and  steady  friend ;  he  has  lived 
esteemed  and  beloved,  and  bis  death  will  be 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  his  virtues. 

He  lived  to  a  good  old  age  ;but  his  strong 
constitution,  and  the  good  health  he  gene- 
rally enjoyed,  gave  promise  of  much  longer 
life.  Tlie  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
was  quinsy.  He  expired  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
and  hia  remains  were  carried  to  the  grave 
yesterday  morning,  followed  by  a  more 
numerous  concourse  of  friends,  and  others 
who  respected  his  memory,  than  perhaps 
has  ever  attended  any  funeral  in  Calcutta. 
— Bengal  Herald,  Jan.  24. 

He  possessed  a  mind  of  the  first  or- 
dor.     He  was  not  only  liberal,  but  patrio* 


tic.  His  enlarged  views  embnced  as  well 
the  present  condition,  as  the  prospective 
amelioration,  of  the  country  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast.  He  saw  clearly  how  much 
the  welfare  of  future  generations  in  India 
was  dependent  on  the  progress  of  liberal 
institutions,  and  be  laboured  to  promote 
tbem,  not  merely  by  pecuniary  donations, 
but  by  active  exertions.  Though  only  a 
private  citizen,  he  rendered  eminent  service 
in  this  respect  to  the  state,  by  promoting 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  influence  the 
growth  of  liberal  and  enlightened  senti- 
ments. Though  associated  in  the  bonds  of 
an  intimate  and  long-connected  friendship 
with  many  who  had  risen  through  the  gra- 
dations of  the  service  to  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  he  fearlessly  opposed  their 
views  when  they  appeared  inimical  to 
the  march  of  improvement;  and  In  the 
struggles  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  his 
name  appears  foremost  in  the  lists,  as  the 
uncompromising  champion  of  this  safe- 
guard of  every  other  free  institution.  He 
entered  with  equal  ardour  into  every  plan 
for  alleviating  distress,  and  promoting 
education.  To  enumerate  his  various  do- 
nations, would  be  to  name  every  institution 
which  was  set  on  foot  for  the  welfare  of 
India  during  his  prosperity. 

His  mind  was  amply  furnished  with 
various  and  valuable  information.  His 
conversation  was  a  rich  feast,  in  which  it 
was  diflicult  to  determine  which  most  to 
admire,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  or  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment.  Though  he  had 
not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  education  at 
the  great  seats  of  learning  in  England,  his 
composition  was  distinguished  by  a  pecu- 
liar ease,  strength,  and  chasteness.  His 
letters  we  have  always  considered  models 
ofstyluy  the  effusions  of  an  accomplished 
mind  and  a  finished  gentleman. 

But  it  was  after  his  fall  from  power  and 
influence,  that  the  excellencies  of  his  cha- 
racter shone  with  peculiar  lustre.  In  the 
fugitive  state  of  society  in  India,  indi- 
viduals pass  from  the  scene  with  such 
rapidity,  that  we  have  few  opportunities  of 
contemplating  a  great  character,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close.  John  Palmer 
moved  and  acted  in  this  country  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  After  his  reverses,  he 
did  not  quit  the  sphere  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments, 
but  he  continued  to  reside  among  us;  and 
as  he  had  blessed  society  with  his  liberality 
in  prosperity,  so  be  afforded  to  it  the  bene- 
fit of  his  example  in  adversity.  To  him 
was  given,  we  may  almost  call  it,  the  rare 
felicity  of  passing  through  the  two  ex- 
tremes, of  wealth  and  penury,  in  which 
human  character  is  tried ;  and  his  acquired 
only  additional  brightness  from  the  ordeal 
to  which  it  was  subjected.  His  magna- 
nimity in  adversity  was,  if  possible,  even 
noore  conspicuous  tlian  his  generosity  in 
the  days  of  affluence.     The  serenity  with 
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which  he  bore  his  reverses,  the  benevolence 
with  which  he  palliated  the  ingmtitnde  of 
those  who  had  once  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  his  favours,  bore  ample  evidence  to  the 
sterling  stamina  of  his  character;  and 
many  whom  we  could  name  felt  a  kind  of 
revulsion  of  feeling,  tliat  they  bhould  at  all 
be  in  prosperity,  when  so  much  greatness 
of  soul  was  in  adversity.  In  re-establish- 
ing a  house  of  business,  his  chief  delight 
was  to  contemplate  it  as  affording  him  the 
means  of  assisting  the  poorer  classes,  who 
had  suffered  most  severely  by  his  insol- 
vency :  and  it  is  among  the  most  delight- 
ful associations  of  life,  that  we  were  among 
those  whom  he  honoured  by  his  selection 
to  distribute,  month  after  month,  the  small 
&ums  which  he  scrupulously  devoted  to 
Uieir  relief  from  the  profits  of  his  labour. 
— Friend  of  India,  Jan,  28. 

A  Meeting  invited  by  Sir  Ciiarles 
D*Oyly,  of  the  European  and  Native  pri- 
vate friends  of  the  late  John  Palmer  was 
to  take  place  on  the  6th  February,  **  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  tlie 
most  appropriate  mode  of  testifying  their 
respect  and  affection  for  his  eminent  pri. 
vate  virtues,  and  the  deep  regret  which  his 
loss  will  inflict  on  all  who  have  had  the 
happiness  to  appreciate  them.*' 

SALE  OF  SHUM900DKI1I*S  PBOPZRTY. 

Extract  fVom  a  letter  from  the  Upper 
Provinces: — *<  Sliumsoodeen's  personal 
property  is  to  be  sold.  The  Ulwar  Raja 
offered  six  lacs  for  his  sporting  establish- 
ment  of  elephanU,  guns,  and  dogs,  and  it 
is  wondered  why  Government  did  not  take 
it  Shumsoodeen's  whole  property,  of  evei  y 
description,  is  confiscated  ;  this  part  of  the 
sentence  will  frighten  the  natives  properly, 
and  have  much  more  effect  than  tlie  hang- 
ing."—  EngUshmany  Jan,  25, 

SMUOGLIMO  ACaOSS  THE  JUMNA. 

The  smuggling  across  the  Jumna  is 
carried  on  to  an  amazing  extent,  in  spite 
of  tlie  large  establishment  of  preventive 
service ;  in  consequence  of  the  large  quan- 
tity  of  water  expended  by  the  canals,  the 
Jumna  twenty  miles  north  of  Delhi  is  in 
many  places  not  above  knee-deep,  which 
accounts  for  the  smuggling.  On  Christmas 
night  an  immense  run  was  made  all  along 
the  line ;  the  principal  trade  is  cotton  from 
the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges,  with  sugar  in 
return.  The  principal  smuggling  is  in 
salt.— iWtf. 

MIUTABT  ITEMS. 

We  hear  that  the  troops  are  to  be  re- 
moved from  Islampoor  in  Sbekhawatee 
immediately ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  two 
forU  will  be  restored  to  their  mistress,  the 
Ilanee  of  Sikar.  It  is  reported  that  Capt. 
Forstcr*8  corps  of  Shckhawatce  Kuizaks, 


now  at  Jhoonjboo,  will  be  retained  on  the 
present  footing,  to  insure  the  peace  of  the 
country  after  tlie  Company's  troops  hav* 
quitted  it.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain  wbecbar 
the  latter  will  be  distributed  ;  some  imagine 
they  will  return  to  cantonments ;  while  m, 
native  report  says  their  destination  is  Jey« 
poor,  at  which  city  it  is  intended  by  Go* 
vernment  to  station  one  regiment  of  ca- 
valry, two  of  infantry,  besides  aitillery. 

llie  new  cantonment  will  probably  be 
at  Sanganeer  about  6  miles  south  of  tlie 
city. 

Captain  Thoresby*s  appointment,  as 
political  agent  in  Shekbawatee»  will  of 
course  be  cancelled. 

llie  most  recent  and  authentic  informa- 
tion from  Jeypoor  is,  that  Major  A  Ives 
has  no  longer  the  remotest  suspicion  but 
that  Jotha  Ram  is  the  guilty  party,  aod 
that  the  Rawul  had  no  sliare  in  the  attack^ 
but  on  the  contrary,  was  to  have  been  de* 
stroyed  himself!  The  natives,  however, 
seem  generally  to  believe  that  Lucbmun 
Singh,  son  of  the  Rawul,  was  the  person 
who  instigated  the  mob  to  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Blake. -2>eMi  Cos.,  Jan,  24. 

Neemuchf  January  10.— *'Tbe  S7th 
N.  I.  are  under  orders  to  march,  and  re- 
porta  are  afloat  that  we  shall  be  required 
at  Jeypore:  another  rumour,  and  one 
generally  credited  is,  that  tliis  force  haa 
beei^  applied  for  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, to  co-operate  with  other  Uoops  ia 
quelling  an  insurrectionary  Rigah.**-^ 
Hurk,,  Jan,  26. 

We  understand  that,  in  consequence  of 
Col.  Cragie*s  taking  his  furlough  to  Eng* 
land,  Capt  Gavin  Yo«mg,  formerly  se- 
cretary and  acting  member  of  the  Military 
Board,  succeeds  the  colonel  as  a  pemae- 
nent  member.  We  have  not  heard  who  ia 
to  succeed  Capt.  Gavin  Young  as  judge- 
advocate  general. — £ngliskman,  fefr.  1. 

MILITABY    DISCUSSIONS    IN     THE     NBWS- 
PAPERS. 

The  Meerut  MagazvM  has  an  article  on 
this  subject,  from  which  we  extract  a  few 
passages: — 

<'  The  first  question  is,  whether  those 
who  have  the  power  to  deck  military  die- 
cussioni  would  do  wisely  to  resort  to  the 
only  meant  available  for  the  detection  of 
offenders ;  whether  the  strong  hand  of 
power  should  be  unceasingly  stretched 
out  to  inflict  summary  punishment,  with 
the  chance  of  failing  mne  tiroes  out  of  tea 
in  hitting  on  the  right  person, — we  think 
not  For  we  see  plainly  what  the  cesult 
must  be. 

"  Within  the  last  three  years,  the  press 
has  been  deluged  with  lettere  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions — a  few  have  been  excel- 
lent, the  mass  execrable ;  good»  perhapa, 
in  intention,  but  bad  in  style,  ingmmmar^ 
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and  in  argument.  These  prodnctions 
hare  been  laughed  at  by  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  hundred,  and  lost  the  relish,  the 
piquancyttbey  had  at  fint,  —people  became 
tired  of  the  endless  disputes,  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  majority  would  soon  have 
found  a  correction,  had  not  the  press 
found  assistance,  where  it  was  least  to  be 
expected,  and  the  Scrutator's,  Fiat  Justi- 
tta*s.  Miles',  Sec  &c.  &c.,  re-stamped  by 
the  hand  of  authority  for  a  fresh  term,  en- 
abled to  pass  current  Admitting  that 
the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures  drive 
this  host  of  small  fry  from  before  the 
public,  what  wUl  be  the  result?  As  we 
may  be  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  actual  situation  of  the  press,  our 
explanation,  given  in  good  foith,  may  be 
not  uninteresting  to  those  who  view  the 
present  struggle  with  interest. 

**  Throughout  India  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  military  men,  well  known  to 
the  editors  of  newspapers  and  conductors 
of  magazines,  not  only  for  their  forcible 
style  of  writing,  but  also  for  the  correct- 
ness of  their  views,  and  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  entertained  by 
the  army  on  pecul'ar  questions.  Now,  it 
must  be  self-evident,  that  so  long  as  the 
editors  open  the  all-powerful  *we*  to 
tliese  gentlemen,  the  most  determined 
persecution  will  never  reach  them ;  be- 
sides which,  by  reducing  the  supply,  the 
demand  will  be  increased,  and  the  ponder- 
ous talent  of  some  we  could  name,  no 
longer  alloyed  by  the  trash  of  the  many — 
will  create  a  thousand-fold  greater  effect 
on  readers  than  it  now  does.  The  num- 
ber of  literary  men  in  India  is  not  great, 
and  though,  perhaps,  not  personal  ac- 
quaintance exists,  yet  we  find  them  in 
constant  correspondence  with  each  other. 
This  eventually  gives  them  a  power,  for 
good  or  evil,  as  it  may  turn  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  active  measures  employed 
4Mgairut  them.  The  subsidiary  forces  may 
be  destroyed,  but  autliority  wiU  be  left  to 
contend  with  well-disciplined  writers, 
small  in  number,  it  is  true,  but  formidable 
fironi  talent  and  experience." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COCHIK. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Cochin,  Jan. 
7. — "  The  trade  of  the  place  has  also 
ftUlen  off  within  the  last  few  years.  What 
little  there  is,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives chiefly.  This  appears  strange,  con- 
sidering the  fertility  of  the  countiy  and 
the  advantageous  position  of  the  town, 
situated  on  a  considerable  river  (which 
has  16i  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low 
water),  where  ships  can  lie  in  security  all 
the  year  round.  The  inland  water  com- 
munication is  also  extensivei  rivers  and 
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salt  lakes  leading  to  Coimbatoor,  Quilout 
Alepee.  &c.  The  native  Christians  at 
Cochin  are  numerous,  but  in  their  dealings 
not  a  bit  mdre  honest  than  the  Bengal - 
lees,  and  far  inferior  in  rectitude  to  the 
natives  of  upper  India.  Those  Christians 
we  saw  at  Point  de  Galle  are  the  greatest 
extortioners  I  ever  met  with — only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  Cochin  gentry,  who,  in 
celebrating  the  rites  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, indulge  in  all  kinds  of  Brahmuiical 
idolatry  and  superstition.  The  bishop 
remained  here  three  or  four  days,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  been  much 
edified  with  bis  Cochin  flock.  The  im- 
morality and  ignorance  of  these  native 
Christians,  shows  the  absolute  necessity 
of  imparting  knowledge  first;  religion  must 
follow: — at  all  events,  idolatry  would 
cease,  and  the  standard  of  morality  be- 
come purer — great  points,  surely.  Al- 
though the  trade  of  Cochin  has  declined, 
the  ship-building  business  is  pretty  active 
—one  ship  of  560  tons  is  now  building  for  a 
Muscat  buneeah,  and  four  or  five  bugga- 
los  for  the  Arabs.  A  pretty  little  barque 
of  between  200  and  300  tons,  belonging 
to  the  Bao-naggur  Rajah  (near  Surat), 
was  lately  launched,  and  is  now  ready  for 
sea.  These  vessels  are  all  built  of  the 
best  teak,  and  at  moderate  expense.  The 
560  tons  ship  will  not  cost  more,  when 
completed,  tlian  60,000  to  70.000  rupees. 
Mr.  Powney  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
builder."— //wrA.,Jiin.  26. 

REV.   MB.   BOTTLER. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Rottler,  D.  D. ,  is  to  be  erected 
in  Vepery  Church,  by  subscription.  Of 
this  pious  and  aged  divine  it  may  with 
truth  be  said,  he  was  a  walking  com- 
mentary of  the  principles  he  inculcated 
and  doctrines  taught.  At  his  grave  were 
tears  of  sincere  and  heartfelt  sorrow  shed, 
and  evidences  of  bitter  grief  shown. 

The  following  is  from  the  Christian 
Observer :— **  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a 
monument  to  this  good  man's  memory  is 
to  be  erected  in  Vepery  Church,  by  sub- 
scription, and  that  any  excess  in  the 
amount  of  the  sums  subscribed,  over  the 
cost  of  tlie  monument,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  founding  of  one  or  more  Rottler*8 
Scholarships.*'— Gnir.,  Feb,  12. 

KUBNOOL. 

We  observe,  from  the  Madras  Herald^ 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  hostilities 
taking  place  shoitly,  at  Kumool.  Kur- 
nool  18  a  strongly-fortified  town,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Patans  and  Arabs,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Toombudra  river,  about 
130  miles  south  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  small  independent  state,  abut- 
ting, to  the  north,  on  the  territories  of  the 
Nizam,  and  to  the  south-east  and  west  on 
those  of  the  Company.   It  is  well  known. 
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that  for  some  years  past  the  prince  had 
actively  engageid  in  procuring  supplies  of 
arms  from  the  presidency  of  Madras; 
and  one  invoice,  of  600  muskets,  packed 
and  marked  as  '*  glass  en  route  to  Hyder- 
abad," was  last  year  seized  in  the  Cudda- 
pah  district.  But,  before  this  discovery 
was  effected,  upwards  of  1,400  muskets 
had  already  been  conveyed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  had  reached  Kumool  in 
safety.  The  rightful  prince  of  this  state 
is  a  state-prisoner  in  the  hill  fortress  of 
Bellary,  having  been  set  aside  and  con- 
fined for  life  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
under  circumstances  of  great  atrocity,  in 
1823,  in  our  territories,  only  the  day  be- 
fore he  was  to  have  ascended  the  musnud. 
The  next  nearest  relative  was,  we  believe, 
then  elevated  to  that  dignity,  by  our  au- 
thority ;  but  he  has  long  borne  the  cha- 
racter of  a  most  debauched  and  profligate 
ruler.— jy«rA.,F«r6.  2. 

TINNEVELLY  MISSION. 

We  extract  a  few  passages  from  a  letter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rhenius,  published  in 
the  Madras  Herald,  with  reference  to  a 
letter  from  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Mission  Society,  dated  13th  Feb.  1835, 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rhenius*  discon- 
nexion with  the  Society,  on  account  of 
his  review  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harper's 
work  on  the  Church. 

Mr.  Rhenius  first  endeavours  to  shew, 
that  the  act  was  wmecessarjft  although 
**  Bishop  Wilson,  at  the  last  visitation  of 
this  presidency,  in  December  1834^  threw 
out  in  his  charges  to  the  clergy,  some 
very  hard  expressions  against  us,  viz.  that 
'  the  missionaries  in  Tinnevelly  carry  on 
a  system,  destructive  of  the  holiness  and 
peace  of  the  Christian  converts,— a  sys- 
tem threatening  the  ruin  of  Christianity 
itself  among  them.*  The  Committee*s 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  at  his 
visit  in  Tinnevelly,  in  April  1835,  took 
particular  care  to  ascertain  the  tnie  state 
of  the  mission,  and  he  not  only  found  the 
assertion  of  Bishop  Wilson  to  be  on- 
founded,  but  could  rejoice  in  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard.  He  had  the  kindness 
even  to  tell  us  that  the  TinneveUy  mission 
ought  to  be  '  the  nursery  of  missionaries,* 
&c.  and,  upon  his  return  to  Madras,  pub- 
lished in  the  Missitmary  Record,  for  May, 
the  following  testimony  respecting  this 
mission,  introductory  to  our  report,  for 
1834 ; — *  That  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
judge,  the  particulars  published  (in  our 
report)  do  not  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  this  mission,  and  the  nnlity  of  the 
work  which  God  is  working  in  ttiis  dis- 
trict ;*  and,  at  the  end,  calls  it  '  this 
extensive  and  well  conducted  mission;* 
and  this  he  said  and  published,  while  he 
was  aware,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 


that  the  Church  of  England  forms  were 
not  strictly  observed ;  he  declared,  bow- 
ever,  that  if  there  was  a  leaning  towards 
any  church  establishment,  it  was  to  that 
of  the  Church  of  England.  **  Mr.  Rhenius 
then  states— 

"  But,  secondly,  the  act  was,  in  my 
opinion,also  w^just.  This  will  appear  when 
it  is  considered,  that  I  was  in  nowise 
bound  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
came  out  to  the  mission  field  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  had  no 
other  bonds  upon  him  but  those  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  who  had  full  right  to 
carry  on  the  mission  work,  according  to 
the  German  evangelical  church,  just  like 
the  many  German  missionaries  who  before 
me  had  been  sent  out  to  India  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  committee  in  England  never  laid  be- 
fore me  the  regulations  of  the  Society  to 
observe  the  discipline  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England;  I  never  gave 
them  any  pledge  to  that  effect ;  nor  did 
they  ever  afterwards  demand  any  such 
thing  from  me ;  those  regulations  of  the 
Society  were  brought  to  my  norice  only 
lately,  when  the  ordination  question  came 
to  be  discussed. 

**  But,  lastly,  it  was  also  highly  tt^u- 
rious  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Tinnevelly. 
I  will  not  speak  of  injury  done  to  myself, 
because,  not  being  conscious  of  having 
published  any  thing  contrary  to  the  wonl 
of  God,  I  felt  persuiftded  that  my  heavenly 
Master  would  not  forsake  me,  but  conti- 
nue his  gracious  care  over  me  and  my 
Cunily  as  before,  only  in  a  different  man- 
ner. By  leaving  the  Society  and  Tinne- 
velly, I  did  not  change  my  Master's 
service,  but  only  the  place  of  service. 
But  what  must  the  people  of  Tinnevelly 
have  thought  of  this  measure?  The 
Christians  regarded  me  as  the  chief  in- 
strument by  whom  they  were  brought  out 
of  the  darkness  of  Heathenism  into  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  whom  they 
were  nourished  for  so  many  years  with 
the  pure  milk  of  the  Divune  word,  and 
whom  they  loved  and  revered.  Sud- 
denly, I  am  torn  away  from  them  ;  and 
when  they  inquire.  Why?  what  answers 
can  be  given  to  them  ?  If  a  charge  of 
immorality  or  &lse  doctrine  could  be  fixed 
upon  me,  then  the  matter  would  be  plain 
to  them.  But,  as  this  cannot  be  done, 
what  must  they  think  when  they  under- 
stand the  true  cause,  vix.  that  I  published 
a  little  book,  pointing  out  certain  eiron 
in  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  same  way  as  1  have  published 
many  other  little  books  against  errors  in 
other  bodies  of  men  ?  What  must  they 
think  of  the  Church  Mission  Society, 
when  they  learn  that  simply  on  that  ac 
count  they  removed  then:  beloved  and 
conscientiously  walking  teacher  firom 
them?    What  must  they  think  of  the 
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Christian  church  in  ^nerel?  I^ow 
greatly  must  their  confidence— I  will  not 
say  in  Christianity,  but  in  their  new 
teachers — ^be  shaken  ? 

•*  Those  injurious  effects  upon  the 
Christians  have,  alas!  already  fully  ap- 
peared. Hardly  two  months  elapsed, 
when  the  majority  of  the  catechists  and 
congregations  loudly  and  voluntarily  de- 
aired  and  called  me  and  my  brethren  back 
Co  Tinnevelly.  That  I  had  no  idea  of  re- 
turning, is  fully  proved  by  my  proceeding 
to  occupy  a  new  mission-field  at  Arcot,with 
all  my  brethren,  at  a  considerable  expense. 
1  took  even  a  house  there  for  a  whole 
year.  Had  I  had  any  idea  of  returning 
to  Tinnevelly,  or  had  I  so  early  given 
them  hints  to  that  effiect,  it  would  have 
been  the  greatest  folly,  or  the  basest  hy- 
pocrisy,  in  me,  to  have  made  all  that  ex. 
pense,  and  to  undergo  all  that  trouble,  of 
removing  to  Arcot 

ARCHDEACON  ROBINSON. 

To  the  Ven.  Archd  T.  Robinson,  M.  A, 
Venerable  Sir,— We,  the  inhabitants  of 
John  Pereira's  and  others,  forming  the 
congregation  of  Trinity  Chapel,  feel  it  to 
be  our  most  pleasing  duty,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  departure  to  your  native  land, 
to  express  our  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
readiness  with  which  you  heard  our  prayer 
for  a  minister,  and  our  unfeigned  gratitude 
for  your  personal  attendance,  and  for  fhe 
pastoral  anxiety  and  pious  sjrmpathy  with 
which  you  regarded  us  during  the  brief 
period  of  your  valuable  ministration 
among  us.  Permit  us,  Venerable  Sir, 
without  flattery,  to  assure  you  that  your 
absence  will  be  severely  felt  by  us.  But 
we  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  through  your 
kind  exertions,  to  be  blest  with  a  succes- 
sor, whose  unassuming  piety,  ardent  zeal, 
and  affectionate  solicitude  for  our  spiritual 
welfore,  shall  perpetuate  your  memory 
among  a  people  who  highly  respect  and 
esteem  you  as  a  successful  minister  of 
God. 

*'  And  now.  may  the  Lord  preserve 
and  bless  you,  direct  and  prosper  you  in 
all  your  undertakings;    and  whersoever 
Providence  shall  call  you  to  labour,  may 
your  ministry  be  crowned  with  abundant 
success,  and  may  you  find  a  people  whose 
esteem  and  affection  shall  be  as  ardent, 
and  more  worthy  your  re^rd,  than 
"  Rev.  and  Ven.  Sir. 
**  Your  Reverence's  most  humble  and 
obedient  servants," 

(190  Signatures.) 

The  Lodge  of  Perfect  Unanimity,  No. 
1,  met  on  the  Vlst  December,  at  a  dinner 
given  to  their  worshipful  master,  Arch- 
deacon Robinson,  previously  to  his  depar- 
ture for  England ;  the  worshipful  master 
elect,  J.  C.  Morris,  Esq.  was  in  the  chair. 

Asiat.Joum.  N.S.  Vol.  20.  No.  79. 


After  the  toasts  of  ^  The  King  and  the 
Craft,"  *'  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the 
Lodges  working  under  him,** 

The  chairman  rose  and  said  :  **  Tou  are 
all  doubtless  aware  that  we  are  met  here 
this  evening  to  welcome  and  do  honour  to 
our  worshipful  brother  Robinson,  who  for 
the  last  twelvemonth  has  filled  the  office  of 
worshipful  master  of  the  Lodge  of  Per- 
fect Unanimity,  No.  L     Brother  Robin- 
son *s  career  in  masonry  has  been  short, 
but  it  has  been  proportionably   distin- 
guished.    With  him,  the  usual  appren- 
ticeship and  lengthened  pracrice  were  by 
no  means  requisite  to  render  him  perfect 
His  giant  mind  grasped  the  whole  subject 
almost  at  a  thought,  and  his  learning  and 
research  have  enabled  him  to  clear  up 
many  points  in  our  mysteries  which  had 
become  obscure  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
have  rendered  our  beautiAil  system  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts,  firom  the  commence- 
ment of  time  to  the  very  depths  of  eter- 
nity. To  the  great  grief  of  theLod^e  we  are 
about  to  part   with    this   distinguished 
mason,  but  we  have  determined  not  to  do 
so  without  presenting  him  with  some  tes- 
timonial of  our  admiration,  respect,  and  re- 
gard.    The  record  of  his  services  was  too 
precious  to  be  committed  to  such  perish- 
able arHcles  as  paper  and  parchment ;  we 
have,  therefore,  determined  to  have  them 
inscribed  in  gold.     In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  worshipfiil  Su*,  I  am  about  to 
present  you  with  this  medal ;  and  I  can- 
not resist  saying,  that  I  can  recall  to  my 
mind  few  occurrences  of  my  life  which 
have  afforded  me  greater  satisfiEiction  and 
delight  than  I  now  feel  in  paying  this 
well-merited  compliment  to  one  whom  I 
revere  as  a  minister  of  my  God,  whom  I 
respect  for  his  talents  and  learning,  and 
whom  I  love,  dearly  love,  as  a  brother  and 
a  fnend.    There  is  the  medal.  Sir— wear 
it  as  a  proud  trophy  whicJi  you  have  won 
in   the  pursuit  of  masonic  knowledge. 
Preserve  it  as  a  token  of  the  love  and 
affection  of  those  who  have  been  proud  to 
call  you  by  the  endearing  name  of  brother, 
and  by  whom  your  loss  will  be  long  and 
deeply  felt.    You  are  leaving  us — happily 
returning  to  your  family  and  native  coun- 
try ;  and  oh !  in  the  warmth  of  my  friend- 
ship, and  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I 
cannot  breathe  a  more  ardent  wish  for 
you,  than  that  your  worth  may  be  as  well 
known  and  appreciated  by  those  among 
whom  you  are  going,  as  they  have  been 
by  the  Lodge  of  Perifect  Unanimity,  No. 
L** 

The  Archdeacon,  in  returning  thanks, 
said  that  the  noviciate  might  be  startled 
at  the  apparent  mysterious  darkness 
which  prevailed  in  the  entrance  to  the 
arcana;  and  he  could  not  deny  that  curio- 
sity had  in  part  contributed  to  his  at  first 
becoming  an  apprentice ;  but  each  stage 
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liad  its  own  proper  contribution  of  light 
and  wonder ;  and  lie  would  avow  that,  as 
he  advanced  in  his  masonic  career,  he 
felt  less  cause  for  wonder  that  so  many 
great  and  excellent  men  had,  to  the  world 
at  least,  appeared  to  throw  a  dignity  on 
Masonry,  to  which  its  own  intrinsic 
worth  did  not  appear  to  entitle  it  But 
when  he  arrived  at  the  highest  ranks  in 
its  orders,  he  was  sure  that  the  very  best 
and  ablest  men,  themselves  gathered  the 
light  and  advantages  which  the  world  be- 
lieved the  institution  itself  derived  from 
them;  and,  instead  of  being  surprised 
that  it  should  have  existed  for  6,000  years 
— aye,  6,000  years,  he  said,  fearlessly,  the 
Society  of  Masonry  had  exbted— he  was 
quite  sure  that  it  was  founded  on  princi- 
ples which  must  preserve  it  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  world.  The  medal  which  had 
been  given  to  him  he  should  guard  near 
his  heart  as  his  richest  treasure,  until  his 
death,  and  then  bequeath  it  his  children. 
He  then  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  services 
of  Masonry  to  the  world,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  moral  truth,  the  promotion  of 
science,  and  the  interchange  of  kindness 
— particularly  in  softening  down  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  drying  the  tears  of  the 
widow,  and  training  the  orphan  to  the 
imitation  of  his  Other's  virtues. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
tlie  "  Robinson  Testimonial,**  held  in 
the  College  Hall,  on  the  dOth  December, 
adverting  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
up  to  this  date,  it  was  resolved, 

*'  That  this  amount  be  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  Vener- 
able Archdeacon  Robinson,  a  breakfast* 
service  of  plate,  and  a  silver  stand-dish ; 
and  that  the  plate  be  inscribed  as  follows : 
**  Presented  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robin- 
son,  A.  M.,  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  in 
testimony  of  the  esteem  and  affection, 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  6f  his  Archdeaconry.** 


[Jui.r, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

OBAND  BALL  BY  JAM8ETJEE  JEEJEEBHOY. 

"  I  know  of  nothing,'*  said  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  speaking  of  the  natives  of 
India,  *' which  will  more  effectually  at- 
tach them  to  our  Government,  than 
friendly  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
an  interchange  of  those  petty  civilities 
which  draw  men  together  every  where — 
which  invariably  pave  the  way  to  that 
unrestrained  expression  of  their  inmost 
thoughts,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  and 
their  capabilities :— a  course,  in  fact,  which 
has  raised  the  people  of  the  west  to  their 
present  eminent  rank  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.*' 

Where  the  natives  themselves  are  for- 


ward to  promote  such  intercourse,  it  is 
impossible  tliat  any  benevolent  min4 
should  look  on,  and  be  insensible  to  tlie 
ultimate  consequences,  if  the  opportu- 
nities be  rightly  improved. 

Our  society  has  been  convened  on 
many  interesting  occasions,  since  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  £lphin8tone*s  accession  to 
this  government,  but  none,  we  believe, 
when  our  fellow  subjects  of  India  have 
displayed  greater  hospitality,  magnifioenoe 
and  urbanity,  than  on  tlie  evening  of  the 
Htli  inst,  when  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
entertained  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor, 
Lady  Grant,  and  about  350  gentWm^i 
and  ladies,  at  a  ball  and  supper,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  two  sons. 
His  splendid  and  elegantly  furnished 
mansion  was  thrown  open  at  an  early 
hour.  The  mu.<iic  struck  up  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Grant ; 
and  our  foir  country  women  displayed 
their  unabated  fondness  for  the  dance,  to 
which  the  present  unusually  cold  season 
gave  a  zest  that  is  seldom  felt  under  a 
tropical  climate.  These  festivirit^s  were 
kept  up  till  12,  when  the  party  adjourned 
to  a  supper,  which  had  been  laid  out  in 
an  adjoining  structure,  put  up  for  the  oc- 
casion, on  the  opposite  ramparts.  The 
elegance,  the  grandeur,  and  the  taste 
evinced  in  this  instance,  reminds  us  of 
those  beautiful  fabrics  described  in  the 
Arabian  nights.  Imagine  a  hall,  170  feet 
in  length  and  40  in  breadth,  supported 
on  either  hand  by  fourteen  octagooai 
columns,  and  beyond  these  a  colonnade 
fifteen  feet  in  width  all  round,  the  ar- 
chitraves  decorated  with  blue  ornaments 
on  a  white  ground,  and  over  all,  festoons 
of  scarlet  and  gold,  to  which  eleven  chan- 
deliers and  a  variety  of  lights  communi- 
cated a  brilliancy  surpassing  description. 

After  the  accustomed  pledges  of  loyaltj 
to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  had  been 
^eeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  Jamset- 
jee rose  and  addressed  the  assembled 
company  as  follows  :— 

*'I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  in 
this  assembly  who  will  rejoice  to  hew, 
at  the  lips  of  one  born  and  educated  in 
India,  that  their  host  considers  it  his 
highest  privilege  to  be  counted  a  British 
subject — and  that  he  cannot  but  consider 
it  a  pledge  of  those  common  ties,  by  which 
be,  and  every  native  of  British  India,  are 
bound  to  this  great  nation ; — that  he  can- 
not but  esteem  it  a  proof  also,  that  the 
councils  of  this  nation,  and  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign,  are  sensible  to  the  daims 
of  India  on  the  mother  country,  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  so  scnipoloua  in 
its  selection  of  our  successive  governors. 
Who  is  there  here  who  will  not  remem- 
ber—each  as  he  may  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  their  virtues  and  their 
talents— an  Elphinstone^a  Malcolm— 
and  a   Clare?    With  what  assocbtions 
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will  he  not  call  to  mind,  that  we  have  at 
this  time»  and  here  present,  the  son  of 
that  excellent  individual,  whose  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this 
remote  land ;— that  we  are  honoured  >*'ith 
the  prcRence  of  the  brother  of  that  distin- 
guished statesman,  to  whom  India  may 
one  day  acknowledge  herself  to  be  mainly 
indebted  for  the  development  of  its  am- 
ple resources,  moral,  natural,  and  intel- 
lectual? To  those  *of  Britain's  sons, 
whether  Indians  or  Europeans,  who  are 
called  to  the  exen*ise  of  any  public  func- 
tions under  such  rulers,  the  mother  coun- 
try sets  forth  these  men  at  examples  of 
lienevolence,  rectitude,  and  moral  worth ; 
that  we  also  may  concur  with  them,  in 
proclaiming  her  high  character  to  the 
fiirthest  parts  of  Asia.  1  am  sure  that 
indulgence  will  be  shewn  for  this  imper* 
feet  but  honest  expression  of  my  grati- 
fication on  seeing  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  and  so  many  of  my  friends,  at 
an  entertainment,  on  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  my  two  nons  -  and  that 
my  friends  will  join  with  me  in  wishing 
Sir  Robert  Grant  health,  and  abundant 
opportunity  to  carry  on  the  good  work 
of  improvement,  which  this  country  so 
much  needs,  and  Britain  has  such  great 
facilities  in  accomplishing.'* 

Sir  Robert,  in  returning  thanks,  advert- 
ed with  great  feeling,  to  those  of  his  family 
who  have  done  so  much  to  raise  India  to 
its  proper  place,  amidst  Britain's  nume- 
rous dependent  colonies.  He  dwelt  on 
"  recollections  at  once  melancholy  and 
grateful  to  him,'*  briefly,  but  eloquently, 
showing  that  he  was  evidently  moved  by 
bis  host's  kindness. 

We  looked  in  vain  for  some  gentleman 
to  exliiliit  his  powers  of  oratory  in  behalf 
of  tlie  ladies ;  but  we  presume  they  were 
too  much  engaged  in  digesting  the  con- 
cluding words  of  Jamsetjee's  address,  and 
the  party  shortly  returned  again  to  the 
dance,  which  they  prolonged  to  a  late 
hour,  and  every  one,  we  believe,  took 
leave  of  his  host  with  one  unqualified  ex- 
pression of  delight  and  gratification. — 
Bombay  Cour.  Jan.  23. 

INDIAN  PRODUCTS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Society  of  West- 
em  India,  on  the  5th  Jan.,  the  secretary 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mutti,  of  Kootoor 
Bagh,  near  Poona,  detailing  the  result  of 
his  experiments  in  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  as  a  standard;  which  Mr. 
Mutti  states  to  succeed  so  well  in  this 
country,that  in  two  years  the  mulberry  be- 
comes so  large,  that  trees  planted  at  six- 
teen feet  from  each  otherwould  touch  with 
their  branches,  and  that  each  young  tree 
will  yield  from  eight  to  ten  pucca  seers  of 
leaves  (a  pncca  seer  is  about  two  pounds 
avoirdupois) ;  and  that  they  do  not  re- 


quire to  be  watered  more  than  once  a 
month.  It  may,  therefore,  be  anticipated, 
that,  when  full  grown,  in  four  years,  they 
will  not  require  any  water.  Mr.  Mutti 
then  adverts  to  the  endeavours  he  has 
made,  and  proposes  making,  to  induce 
the  natives  themselves  to  adopt  a  more 
improved  metliod  of  growing  mulberries, 
rearing  silk-worms,  winding  silk,  and 
manufacturing  silk  piece-goods.  Two 
natives,  whom  Mr.  Mutti  got  to  make 
silk  for  a  manufacturer  in  Poona,  obtain- 
ed Rs.  13|  the  pucca  seer  for  the  silk 
which  was  pronounced  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. Mr.  M.  also  got  a  native  to  make 
silk  handkerchiefs,  und  intends  establish- 
ing, at  Kootoor.  a  regular  manufactory  of 
similar  kinds  of  cloth. 

Another  letter  was  read  from  Mr. Mutti, 
detailing  the  success  which  has  hitherto 
attended  his  silk  undertaking.  The  mul- 
lK*rry  preferred  by  Mr  M.  is  the  St. 
Helena  species,  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Lush, 
which  he  rears  as  standards.  Mr.  M.  has 
trees  of  27  months*  growth,  four  of  which 
yielded  respectively  2^^,  19  16,  and  15 
pucca  seers  of  leaves,  the  branches  of 
which  are  strong  enough  to  bear  six  men 
climbing  Rniong  them  at  tlie  same  time. 
Ot  silkworms,  Mr.  Mutti  says,— "  I  have 
tried  the  small  Cliineseworm  of  four  stages, 
which  makes  a  sulphur  cocoon  generally  in 
^days;  answers  remarkably we]I,and  con- 
tinues to  breed  all  the  year  round  without 
interruption."  It  requires  about  12  pucca 
seers  of  leaves  (more  or  less)  of  the  St. 
Helena  mulberry  to  nourish  1,000  worms. 
Generally  from  9,245  to  16,000  cocoons 
are  required  to  make  one  puccn  seer  of 
silk,  but  as  the  natives  become  more  ex- 
pert  in  winding  silk,  waste  ol  cocoons 
will  not  be  so  great. 

A  letter  from  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  dated 
Surat,  24th  Sept  1835,  notices  a  tree  he 
had  met  with,  a  specimen  of  the  ptero- 
carpus  marsvpiufttf  from  which  gum  kino 
may  be  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark, 
but  more  expeditiously  from  a  strong  de- 
coction of  the  bark  and  e\*aporating  it  in 
the  sun.  '*  Tlie  European  market,*'  adds 
Mr.  Law,  **  is  chiefly  supplied  from  die 
west  coast  of  Africa  with  this  drug,  and 
it  is  there  obtained  from  the  pterocarpm 
erinaceus* 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  Uie 
Ashtagram  division  of  Mysore  notices  a 
palm  tree,  from  which  a  considerable 
quantity  of  meal,  resembling  sago,  has 
been  obtained.  Tliis  palm  is  the  mharr 
of  the  natives,  or  the  caryota  urens,  re- 
garding which  the  lute  Dr.  Roxburgh  has 
the  following  obsenations :  J^'lor.  Ind. 
vol.  iii.,pp.  625-626,  **  It  is  a  native  of 
the  various  mountainous  parts  of  India, 
where  it  grows  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  charming  of  this  beautiful  tribe 
or  natural  order.  It  is  highly  valuable 
to  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  it 
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grows  in  plenty.  The  pith  or  fimnaceous 
part  of  the  trunk  of  old  trees  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  sago.  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  natives,  and  during  a 
a  fieunine  they  suffered  little  while  those 
trees  lasted.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
this  substance  to  be  highly  nutritious, 
and  think  it  as  fiilly  palatable  as  the  sago 
we  get  from  the  Malay  countries/*  The 
tree  is  ilot  uncommon  in  the  ghauts  of  the 
Concan.  There  are  several  in  different 
parts  of  this  island  and  Colabah. 

NATIVE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society 
was  very  numerously  attended.  The  Right 
Hon.  die  Governor  was  in  the  chair; 
among  the  persons  present  were  the  Hon. 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, the  Chief  Secretary,  &c.  The  native 
company  included  nearly  all  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  community,  and  pre- 
sented an  agreeable  melange  of  costume, 
language,  and  religion:  Parsees,  Hin- 
doos, Jains,  Sunnees,  Sheeyas,  all  sat  ami- 
cably intermingled.  There  were  some 
names  too  of  historical  association ;  the 
descendant  of  the  Nuwab  of  Bednore,  who 
fought  and  suffered  for  the  British  in  the 
war  with  Tippoo  Sahib ;  the  sons  of  Gun- 
gadhur  Shastree,  whose  assassination  in 
some  measure  led  to  the  last  Mahratta 
war;  and  the  representative  of  Naroba 
Autya,  in  whose  possession  the  treasure 
of  the  Peshwa  was  seized  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Poena,  all  called  up  recollections, 
curiously  contrasting  with  the  peaceful 
purpose  of  the  present  meeting. 

Capt  Pope,  the  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety, read  the  report  of  the  committee  for 
the  past  year.  In  addition  to  a  satis- 
fiM:tory  statement  of  the  society's  finances, 
this  document  noticed  the  completion  of 
a  new  range  of  school-rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  English  school ;  the 
arrival  of  the  Elphinstone  professors  of 
science  and  belles-lettres;  the  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  all  the  schools  of  the  in- 
stitutiou;  and  the  election  of  four  new 
•*  Wesr  and  two  "  Clare"  scholars.  It 
also  alluded  to  an  offer  made  to  the  so- 
ciety by  government,  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  employing  some  of  its  most  qua- 
lified students  in  the  public  service  in  the 
districts,  under  the  revenue  commis- 
sioner; which  arrangement,  on  mature 
consideration,  it  was  thought  not  advi- 
sable to  enter  on  immediately,  as  those 
whose  qualifications  would  have  entitled 
them  to  be  selected — the  old  West  scho- 
lars,—could  not  be  spared  from  the  school 
till  those  recently  elected  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  supply  their  places.  In  no- 
ticing the  English  school,  the  report 
stated  that  the  progress  made  had  sur- 
passed tlie  warmest  anticipations  enter- 
tained at  the  last  meeting.  The  master, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  school-hours,  had 


instituted  evening  meetings,  for  examina- 
tions in  science  and  general  studies.  These 
meetings  were  open  to  the  public,  and 
excited  considenU>le  interest :  they  were 
well  attended  by  the  natives ;  and  several 
European  gentlemen,  who  had  made  a 
habit  of  attending,  and  themselves  exa- 
mined the  scholars,  had  expressed  their 
warmest  admiration  at  the  extent  and  so- 
lidity of  the  information  evinced.  So  great 
and  so  evident  was  the  improvement  in 
this  school,  both  in  the  scientific  and  the 
general  department,  that  the  directofs 
considered  the  warmest  commendations 
and  thanks  of  the  society  due  to  the  mas- 
ters, Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Henderson,  for 
their  zealous  and  most  successful  labours. 

The  pupils  of  the  Mahratta,  Guzeta- 
thee,  and  Hindoosthanee  schools  were 
then  successively  examined  by  the  Rev- 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson. 
They  read  portions  of  works  in  these  se- 
veral languages,  explanatoiy  of  the  m. 
tem  of  English  jurisprudence  and  similar 
practical  matters ;  and  answered  very  rea- 
dily a  strict  cross-examination  of  the  sense 
and  grammatical  construction  of  the  pas- 
sages. The  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
examiners,  evinced  a  very  decided  im- 
provement on  the  last  year.  The  mathe- 
matical department  of  the  English  school, 
under  Mr.  Bell,  was  next  examined ;  then 
the  general  department  under  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. The  examinations  are  diversified 
with  speeches,  recitations,  &c.  by  the 
scholars.  The  report  in  the  Gaztffte  states: 
'*  What  rendered  the  matter  still  more  in- 
teresting, was  to  find  the  same  individual 
foremost  in  every  exercise ;  thus  the  litUe 
lad  Narayun  Dinanatb,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  public  examination  both  in 
mathematics  and  civil  law,  was,  in  the 
private  meetings,  the  best  orator  and  the 
roost  skilful  chemist.'* 

At  the  close  of  the  examination,  his 
excellency  distributed  prizes  to  a  great 
number  of  bojrs  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  different  schools :  after 
which  a  resolution  was  passed,  thanking 
Sir  Robert  Grant  for  his  kindness  in  tak- 
ing the  chair. 

His  excellency  expressed  the  warm 
gratification  he  had  felt,  and  should  ever 
fieel,  while  in  oflke,  in  seeing  on  this  oc- 
casion so  many  of  this  great  community, 
of  all  castes  and  classes  and  religious  per- 
suasions, assembled  around  him,  and 
heartily  co-operating  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  native  education,  liie  most  san- 
guine  anticipation  indulged  in  on  that  oc- 
casion by  his  illustrious  friend  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  had  been,  he  would  not  say  rea- 
lized, but  fiir  surpassed,  by  the  results  of 
this  day's  examinations.  Of  the  progress 
of  the  scholars  in  the  languages  of  India 
he  was  himself  not  competent  to  speak, 
but  he  had  been  informed  by  the  learned 
gentiemen  who  had  examined  them,  that 
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there .  was  a  very  decided  improvement 
upon  last  year.  Of  the  progress  of  the 
English  school  in  all  its  departments, 
those  who  had  heard  the  astonishing  dis- 
play of  information,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  which  had  just  been  made,  could 
entertain  but  one  opinion:  for  his  own 
part,  he  would  acknowledge,  that  he  some- 
times found  it  difficult  to  follow  the  sci- 
entific students  in  the  rapid  and  easy 
manner  in  which  they  performed  the  se- 
veral tasks  assigned  them ;  and  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  matter  of  rote,  a  part  got  up 
for  display  on  this  occasion,  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  manner,  the  expression  of 
countenance,  the  tones  of  voice,  the  in- 
telligence and  emulation,  which  marked 
the  whole  examination.  Gratifying  as  this 
exhibition  eminently  was,  he  was  anxious 
to  impress  upon  the  students  that  they 
roust  not  rest  there,  but  must  press  on- 
ward with  renewed  ardour  to  perfect  the 
work  so  happily  begun;  they  must  not 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  He  would 
wish  it  to  be  impressed  on  the  native 
community  generally,  that  success  in  this 
institution  would  be  a  passport  to  success 
elsewhere.  He  did  not  think  t/uif  the 
most  healthy  state  of  public  education, 
where  government  was  obliged  to  hold 
out  its  patronage  as  an  inducement  and  a 
reward ;  here  was  a  state  beyond,  where 
education  was  prosecuted  for  its  own  sake, 
and  knowledge  sought  for  its  intrinsic 
worth ;  and  he  hoped  that  state  would  ere 
long  come  to  pass.  But  there  was  an  in- 
termediate stage,  where  the  fostering  hand 
of  government  was  necessary,  and  he 
would  say,  *' shame  on  the  government 
which  then  held  back  from  affording  its 
encouragement'*  Under  this  view,  he 
was  willing  to  offer  all  the  aid  to  native 
education  that  was  in  his  power,  and  with 
this  idea  that  offer  had  been  made  by  the 
government  to  this  institution,  which  he 
liad  no  doubt  would  be  eventually  made 
available  in  one  shape  or  other.  He 
hoped,  however,  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  members  of  this  important 
community  would  seek  to  educate  their 
children,  not  ^  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
thereby  a  passport  to  subordinate  em- 
ployment under  government,  but  of  qua- 
lifying them  for  taking  that  part  in  public 
life,  and  filling  worthily  those  high  offices, 
to  which  every  great  people  should  aspire. 

The  Friend  of  India^  adverting  to  the 
closing  remarks  of  Sir  R.  Grant,  observes : 
'*  This  is  the  first  distinct  assurance  given 
to  the  native  community  by  government, 
that  the  ranks  of  the  public  service  in  the 
native  department,  will  be  replenished 
from  the  higher  classes  in  the  colleges. 
Two  great  advantages  are  likely  to  flow 
from  such  an  arrangement:  in  the  first 
place,  the  public  offices  will  gradually  be 
filled  with  a  superior  class  of  functiona- 


ries ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  highest 
stimulus  will  be  afforded  to  the  native 
community,  to  persevere  in  the  aoquisi* 
tion  of  sound  knowledge  ; —  a  stimulus 
sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  hereditaiy 
prejudice,  and  even  national  apathy.  Sur 
Robert  Grant  hopes  that  the  time  will 
come  when  learning  will  be  pursued  for 
its  own  innate  dignity.  Nothing  will  tend 
so  much  to  hasten  this  period  as  the  pub- 
lic encouragement  of  learning,  by  holding 
forth  the  rewards  which  the  state  can  be- 
stow. In  the  absence  of  superior  mo- 
tives, we  must  work  with  those  which 
are  within  our  reach.  When  the  public 
service  has  thus  been  filled  with  men  who 
are  imbued  with  European  knowledge, 
when  the  most  influential  men  in  the  na- 
tive community  are  enlisted  in  favour  of 
the  literature  and  science  which  we  value, 
the  general  tone  of  native  society  will  be 
raised,  and  superior  motives  will  grow  up 
of  their  own  accord.  ** 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

On  the  21st  December,  a  rather  warm 
discussion  took  place  in  the  council,  on  a 
draft  of  an  ordinance  for  the  protection  of 
landed  property  from  the  depredations  of 
stray  cattle. 

Major-colonel  Sir  John  WUaon  com- 
plained that  no  protection  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinance  to  fortified  works  and  their 
dependencies.  Was  this  because  they 
were  deemed  less  worthy  of  protection 
than  other  public  property  ?  He  might, 
perhaps,  be  told  that  the  rights  of  his 
Majesty,  in  respect  to  military  works, 
were  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  com- 
mon law,  and  that  an  enactment  by 
the  legislative  council  for  their  protect 
tion  was  unnecessary,  and  would  bear 
the  character  of  presumption.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  deny  this  being  the  case ; 
but  he  was  able  to  assert  firom  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  military  authorities 
had  sought  redress  from  the  common  law, 
and  that  their  efforts  had  been  in  vain. 
He  now  held  in  his  hand  an  official  com- 
munication with  respect  to  one  case  of 
this  nature,  and,  as  it  would  throw  more 
light  on  the  matter  than  any  observations 
from  him,  he  would  with  permission  of 
the  council  read  it. 

The  major-general  here  read  a  letter 
firom  Lieutenant  Jones,  commandant  at 
Ruanwelle,  complaining  of  the  damage 
done  in  the  fort  and  works  by  stray 
cattle ;  that  a  herd  of  buffidoes,  belonging 
to  a  Cingalese,  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
government  crawl  (or  pound),  had  been 
forcibly  released;  that  the  staff-sergeant 
had  received  instructions  from  the  district 
judge  to  bring  an  action  on  behalf  of  the 
government  against  the  owner,  for  the 
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trespaes  and  damage ;  the  case  was  tried  in 
the  district  court,  and  the  judge  decreed 
that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  danaage 
and  costs  :  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  su- 
preme court,  the  decree  was  set  aside, 
and  the  plaintiff  directed  to  pay  the  costs 
of  suit.  Lieut  Jones  added :  *'  The 
chief  justice.  Sir  Charles  Marshall,  having 
stated  in  his  remarks,  that  it  was  an  ille- 
gal proceeding  to  seize  cattle  at  Ruan- 
welle  for  trespass,  it  not  being  one  of  the 
places  named  in  the  Regulation  No  IX, of 
the  23d  September  1833,  and  that,  should 
the  public  works  at  Ruanwelle  require 
protection  from  the  encroachment  of  cat- 
tle, a  specific  clause  for  that  purpose  must 
be  applied  for.'* 

The  major-general  asked  whether  the 
military  authorities  were  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  ?  He  proposed  a 
proviso :  '*  That  notliing  in  this  ordinance 
•haU  be  construed  to  give  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  or  trespass  upon  any  of  the  mili- 
tary works  or  their  dependencies  in  this 
island,  which  by  law  and  usage  are  un- 
der the  care  and  control  of  the  compe- 
tent military  authorities." 

Mr.  Marshall  seconded  this  amend- 
ment. The  council  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  been  told  by  tlie  chief  justice 
(whose  absence  he  regretted),  that  "they 
should  be  laughed  at  in  England  for  pre- 
suming to  pass  laws  on  subjects  aln^ady 
provided  for  by  the  common  law."  The 
case  now  brought  before  them  afforded 
proof  that  the  local  and  common  law  are 
not  in  unison,  and  of  the  futility  of  the 
assertion  that  no  local  legislation  is  neces- 
sary, where  the  common  law  is  already  in 
force.  If  matters  were  permitted  to  re- 
main in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  com- 
plaints  would  be  innumerable. 

Mr.  Anstruther  objected  to  the  proviso 
as  unnecessary ;  the  words  conveyed  no 
meaning  whatsoever,  and  if  he  did  not 
imagine,  from  the  major-general's  obser- 
vations, that  more  was  meant  to  be  in- 
ferred from  them,  he  should  not  wish  to 
oppose  them.  An  additional  clause  had 
been  inserted,  which  gave  the  fullest  pro- 
tection to  the  principal  military  posts,  and 
if  it  could  be  shewn  that  any  other  station 
required  similar  protection,  he  was  ready 
to  add  them  to  the  enumeration.  The 
object  of  the  major-general  might  be 
effected  by  fencing  the  minor  posts. 

The  President  had  witnessed  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  works  at  Ruanwelle,  but 
thought  the  minor  posts  would  be  pro- 
tected by  fence. 

Mr.  Anstruther  moved  an  amendment, 
instead  of  the  major-general's,  adding  the 
words,  "  or  in  any  other  land  properly  en- 
closed, whether  public  or  private.*' 

The  major-general's  amendment  was 
neg:itived,  and  Mr.  Anstruther's  carried. 

On  the  29th,  on  the  motion  for  con- 
firming the  proceedings  of  the  last  sitting. 


Asiatic  Intelligence  — Ceylon,  [July, 

Tlie  ChUf  Justice  complained  of  the 
miRrepresentation  of  the  major-genenl 
(who  was  not  now  present),  in  the  cmat  be 
had  referred  to.  The  council,  be  was 
quite  sore,  would  agree  with  faim^  ia 
thinking,  that  judgment!  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  he  spoke  of  all  courts,  high  and 
low,  civil  or  military,  ought  to  be  hekl 
sacred'^'not  from  discusaion  and  animad- 
version, for  which  he  was  an  advocate  in 
the  largest  and  severest  sense  of  the 
words — but  from  perversion  and  distor- 
tion. He  sought  no  exemption  from  fines 
and  fiiir  discussion;  but  he  did  daim 
immunity  from  misrepresentation.  Sir 
Charles  then  read  notes  of  the  major- 
general's  statement,  namely. — that  a 
serious  trespass  and  damage  had  beea 
proved  on  the  military  ground  at  Ruan- 
welle ;~that  in  an  action  on  behalf  of 
government,  to  recover  compensation  Cor 
the  injury,  the  district  court  bad  awarded 
damages ;— that  the  Supreme  court  had 
set  aside  that  decision,  and  remitted  the 
damages; — that  the  reason  assigned  for 
that  remission  was,  that  Ruanwelle  wa» 
not  included  in  the  ReguUtion  of  1833; — 
and,  that  he,  the  chief  justice,  had  de- 
clared generally,  that  it  was  illegal  to 
seize  cattle  trespassing  at  Ruanwelle. 
llie  council  would  not  be  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  that  every  one  of  tiiese  positions 
was  absolutely  false ;  not  intentionally  so» 
he  hoped  and  believed ;  but  that  each  of 
them  was  unfounded  in  fact.  An  action 
was  brought,  on  the  civil  side  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  by  some  serjeant-roajor,  for 
certain  penalties  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  by  the  cattle  of  the  defiendant 
having  been  found  on  the  ground  attach- 
ed to  the  fort  at  Ruanwelle.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  bare  tresposs  was  very 
scanty ;  but  of  real  injury  or  damage  oc- 
casioned thereby,  or  even  of  the  reason 
why  the  cattle  had  been  impounded,  no 
suthcient  evidence  was  offered.  A  fine 
was,  however,  imposed  of  a  certain  suai 
for  each  head  of  cattle  so  impounded* 
The  defendant  appealed  against  this  dt* 
cision  to  the  supreme  court.  And  tips 
question  which  naturally  suggested  itatif 
to  the  chief-justice  on  that  occasion,  in- 
dependently of  the  anomaly  of  impovitig 
a  fine  in  a  civil  action,  was,  by  vrhat  law 
this  fine  had  been  imposed.  Accordbigly, 
by  an  order  of  reference  of  the  I  at  July, 
it  was  '*  Ordered,  tliat  the  proceeding  be 
referred  back  to  the  district  court  of 
Ruanwelle,  in  order  that  it  may  ba  stated 
by  what  law  the  fine  decreed  against  the 
defendant  was  awarded."  No  evidence 
was  offered  of  damage  sustained  by  the 
prosecutor ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  some  law  exists,  by  which  a 
specific  penalty  is  imposed  on  the  owners 
of  all  cattle  found  trespassing  In  obe- 
dience to  that  order,  the  district  judge 
wrote  a  letter  in  substance  as  follows : — 
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"Tfaut  the  fine  was  awarded  according 
to  a  district  order,  wliich  has  been  in  ex- 
istence ever  since  this  has  been  a  military 
poBt,  by  which  a  specific  penalty  is  im- 
posed on  the  owners  of  all  cattle  found 
trespassing  on  the  government  works  and 
<Hiplanade.*'  And  the  district  judge  added, 
*'  that  the  Reguhition  of  government  No. 
IK,  of  1833,  had  been  acted  upon  by  his 
predecessors,  and  was  acted  upon  now  in 
thi«  district."  The  final  judgment  of  re- 
veital  was  read  to  this  effect : — **  If  it  were 
poAtble  for  this  court  to  recognize  any 
authority,  except  that  of  the  Legislature, 
by  which  specific  penalties  could  be  im- 
posed on  specific  offences,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  send  for  the  '  district 
Older*  alluded  to.  But  no  such  autho- 
rity can  be  recognized  as  vested  any 
where*  ei^t  in  the  legislative  power  of 
tbe  isJand.  A  nd  if  any  such  law  had  ema- 
naled  from  that  quarter,  it  would  be  to 
be  found,  as  regards  Ruanwelle,  among 
the  proclamations  relating  to  the  Kandian 
provinces.  No  such  enactment,  however^ 
is  to  be  foond.  If  by  *  district  order*  be 
meant  an  order  issuing  from  any  local 
authority  of  the  province  or  district, 
whether  civil  or  military,  such  order  can 
be  considered  of  no  force  whatever,  at 
least  in  l^^alizing  the  infliction  of  penalties. 
The  district  judge,  however,  adds  that 
*  the  Regulation  of  government.  No.  IX, 
of  1833.  has  been  acted  upon  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  is  acted  on  now  in  this  dis- 
trict.* The  suprenie  court  is  bound  to 
observe  that  any  conviction  under  that 
regulation  is  wholly  illegal,  except  for 
oifences  committed  within  the  gravets  of 
the  towns  therein  enumerated.  Where 
there  is  no  law  on  the  subject  in  force,  in 
the  place  in  question,  the  owner  of  cattle 
found  trespassing  can  only  be  sued  civilly 
for  the  damage  which  may  have  been 
done,  including  any  expense  or  reasonable 
charge  for  trouble  which  may  be  incurred 
in  securmg  the  animals,  and  preventing 
their  doing  further  mischief ;  and  to  this 
denuuid,  therefore,  the  present  action 
should  have  been  limited.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  works  at  Ruan- 
welle, or  elsewhere,  by  positive  law,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  proper  quarter 
for  that  purpose.  Another  irregularity 
appears  on  the  fiice  of  the  present  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  penalty  could  legally  be 
enforced,  in  the  course  of  proceeding,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  courts  in 
this  island,  would  be  on  the  criminal  side 
of  the  court,  by  which  the  defendant  would 
not  have  been  put  to  the  expense  of 
stamps.  As  they  have  been  incurred,  and 
as  it  is  not  just  that  the  defendants  should 
bear  any  portion  of  costs  to  which  they 
have  been  put,  in  defending  an  action 
which  cannot  legally  be  supported,  it  is 
further  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  do  pay 
the  costs  of  both  defendants." 


U9 

He  would  now  ask  whether  he  had  not 
shewn  that  every  one  of  the  positions 
taken  by  tlie  major-generars  speech,  and 
by  the  letter  of  the  commandant  of  Rtian- 
welle,  was  utterly  unfounded?  No  da^ 
mage  bad  been  proved,  no  damages  bad 
been  awarded ;  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  tlierefore,  that  no  damage  had 
been,  or  could  have  been,  remitted  by 
the  supreme  court.  The  fine  had  been 
remitted,  as  illegally  imposed;  but  not 
for  the  reason  assigned  by  the  comman- 
dant and  the  major-general,  viz,  that 
Ruanwelle  was  not  included  in  the  regu- 
lation of  1833,  but  because  the  **  district 
order,**  on  which,  and  not  on  the  regula- 
tion, the  conviction  in  the  district  court 
proceeded,  was  a  mere  nullity.  The  doc- 
trine conveyed  in  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  court,  which  was  couched  in 
language  intelligible  to  the  meanest  un- 
derstanding, was,  that  no  fine  or  penalty 
could  be  imposed  for  acts  innocent  and 
harmless  in  themselves,  unless  by  sanction 
of  a  duly  constituted  legislative  authority. 
The  doctrine  attempted  to  be  imputed  to 
that  judgment  was,  that  even  though  da- 
mage should  be  provfcd,  there  still  was 
no  law  in  Ruanwelle  which  would  award 
reparation  to  the  party  injured,  for  the 
trespass.  The  two  propositions  were 
too  distinct  to  be  confounded  together; 
and  he  should  suppose  that  scarcely  a 
non-commissioned  officer  could  be  found 
in  the  service,  who  would  not  be  asham- 
ed of  not  at  once  perceiving  the  difference. 
The  major-general  had  asked  whether 
the  military  were  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands?  To  this  question  a 
very  short  answer  presented  itself : — that 
if  they  did,  it  would  very  soon  be  taken 
out  of  them.  But  it  would  appear  that, 
this  was  the  very  thing  they  had  been 
doing.  What  might  be  thought  of  this 
discussion  in  other  places,  or  what  bad 
now  fallen  fixjm  himself,  he,  (Sir  C.  M.) 
knew  not,  and  certainly  cared  as  little. 
But  he  had  a  pretty  strong  opinion  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  answer  to  any  repre- 
sentation, which  the  major-general  might 
make  on  the  subject.  He  would  be  told, 
*'  It  was  your  business.  Sir,  it  was  your 
bounden  duty,  to  have  made  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  forts,  and 
with  any  deficiency,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  law, 
for  their  protection  ;  it  was  your  duty  to 
have  brought  such  alleged  defect  to  the 
notice  of  the  legislature,  as  recommended 
by  the  judgment  of  tlie  supreme  court,  in 
proper  time,  and  in  proper  manner; — in 
proper  time,  by  taking  care  that  all  judicial 
decisions,  affecting  the  interests  of  his 
Majesty's  military  service,  should  be  com- 
municated to  you  as  soon  as  passed,  and 
by  laying  this  particular  decision  before 
the  executive  coimcil,  of  which  you  are 
yourself  a  member,  without  delay,  instead 
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of  waiting,  as  you  have  done,  till  all  the 
other  amendments  had  been  passed,  and 
till  a  moment  when  the  only  member  of 
the  legislative  council,  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  effect  of  the  decision,  was  absent ; 
—in  proper  manner,  by  consulting  one  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  introducing  the  necessary 
protection,  who  would  have  told  you  that, 
mstead  of  the  unmeaning  ineffective  pro- 
viso, which  you  with  such  tardy  zeal  in- 
troduced at  the  last  moment,  three  words 
would  have  placed  the  minor  forts  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation,  if  it  had  been 
considered  necessary  so  to  do,  as  the  cin- 
namon plantations,  and  other  government 
ground.  You  have  neglected  your  own 
duty  in  allowing  yourself  to  remain  unin- 
formed on  this  subject  for  so  many 
months,  and  by  not  using  your  informa- 
tion, when  obtained,  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose ;  and  you  are  now  endeavouring  to 
make  the  supreme  court  and  the  legisla- 
tive council  responsible  for  that  neglect." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Governor,  in  a  letter  dated  "  King's 
House,  January  7th,**  and  signed  by  his 
private  secretary,  has  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing remonstrance,  respecting  the  ani- 
madversions passed  upon  his  Excellency 
in  the  press  of  the  colony,  to  Mr.  Read, 
one  of  the  principal  merchants  :■ — 

"  The  Governor,  in  the  official  answer 
which  he  directed  Mr.  Anstruther  to  re- 
turn to  the  letter  of  the  merchants  of  the 
29th  December  ult,  has  not  thought  fit 
to  introduce  therein  a  serious  complaint 
which  he  has  to  make  against  that  body, 
of  which  you  are  the  senior  member. 

**  It  is  notorious  that  the  merchants 
have  been,  and  are,  the  chief  proprietors 
of  the  Observer  newspaper,  and  that  its 
columns  have  been  made  the  vehicle  of 
anonymous  and  slanderous  abuse  of  Sir 
Robert  Horton  and  his  Government  Of 
abuse  of  this  nature,  the  Governor  con- 
siders that,  as  a  public  man,  he  has  not 
the  slightest  right  to  complain,  as  long  as 
it  only  affects  his  public  character,  and  is 
genuinely  anonymous ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, that,  if  anonymous  charges,  of  the 
nature  of  those  brought  against  him,  were 
sustainable,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  com- 
plaining parties  to  come  forward  in  their 
own  persons  to  sustain  them,  and  their 
omission  so  to  come  foru^ard  is  the  most 
conclusivie  refutation  of  the  charges  them- 
selves. But  the  complaint  that  the  Go- 
vernor has  to  make  is,  that  the  merchants 
have  resorted  to,  or  at  least  encouraged 
by  their  tacit  sanction,  an  expedient, 
which  combines  the  effect  of  a  secret 
anonymous  accusation  with  that  of  an 
overt  complaint  There  have  appeared 
in  the  Observer  of  the  7,  11,  and  25th 
August,  1st  September,  and  2d  October, 
five  letters,  signed  *  A  Merchant*  These 


letters  accuse  the  Governor  of 
instances  of  misconduct  '  Think  you, 
sir,*  says  this  writer,  *that  the  ExecutiTC 
wish  that  a  member  of  the  Legislatire 
Council  shoukt  be  permitted  to  express 
openly  his  opinions  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment? *Tis  too  ridiculous  to  waste  a 
thought  upon.  Oh,  how  my  fiuiey  rerds 
in  the  mere  idea  of  the  numberless  acts  of 
Government,  the  gross  jobs  we  have  wit- 
nessed, the  tyranny  exercised,  which  an 
honest  member  would  rise  up  to  condemn 
and  demand  satisfiiction  for!'  Of  the«e 
expressions,  taken  by  themselves,  or  even 
expressed  under  the  signature  of  '  A 
merchant.*  the  Governor  would  have 
considered  that  he  had  no  sort  of  riglit  to 
complain,  inasmuch  as  they  are  vague  and 
unspecific.  The  writer  must  not  be  a 
merchant,  he  might  only  express  his  per- 
sonal  sentiments ;  but  when  formally  p«t 
forward  as  being  undoubtedly  '  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  mercantile  body  of 
Ceylon,'  of  the  limited  extent  of  wluch 
body  the  public,  elsewhere,  are  perfectly 
ignorant,  the  character  of  these  expres- 
sions is  utterly  changed.  This  *  mer- 
chant* had  previously  committed  the 
whole  body  of  merchants ;  be  volunteered 
as  their  representative;  he  had  quoted 
their  participation  in  his  opinions,  and 
had  assigned  a  special  reason  for  tiieir 
omitting  to  memorialize  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  redress.  In  speaking  of  his 
opinions  generally  (Observer,  11th  Au- 
gust) he  says,  '  I  must,  however,  premise 
that,  although  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  whole  mercantile  body 
participated  with  me  in  the  opinions  I 
put  forth,  still  they  may  not  be  the  pre- 
cise opinions  which,  as  a  collective  body, 
they  would  adopt  in  an  official  remon- 
strance. He  then  deliberately  states, 
with  all  the  force  of  delegated  authority, 
what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  naercfaants. 
*  That  they  do  not  proceed  (he  says)  to 
official  remonstrance  is,  because  they  are 
disgusted  with  the  present  Govcmmait, 
have  no  respect  for  or  confidence  in  the 
present  Council  which  advises  its  head, 
and  can  readily  conceive  that  the  dis- 
tracted position  of  the  parent  state  leaves 
them  no  room  to  hope  for  the  attentive 
consideration  of  complaints  from  any 
colony  which  has  not  the  moral  power  to 
make  itself  heard.*  No  species  of  con- 
tradiction to  this  exposition  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  merchants  of  Colombo  has 
ever  appeared.  The  Governor,  how- 
ever, could  still  not  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject, had  it  not  been  for  the  senseless  and 
absurd  nature  of  the  opinion  itself,  con- 
tained in  the  hitter  part  of  Has  paragraph 
just  quoted.  WheUier  that  opinion  is  or 
is  not  entertained  by  the  body  of  Colombo 
merchants,  the  Governor  has  no  know- 
ledge, and  as  they  have  at  last  come  for- 
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ward  with  a  memorial,  he  trusts  that  they 
Jiave  ceased  to  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
if  ever  they  did  entertain  it.  But,  if  a 
writer  in  the  Observer  bad  signed  himself 
'  A  merchant,*  and  had  stated  an  opinion 
that  a  double  export  or  import  duty  ougbt 
to  be  imposed  on  any  article,  or  had  ad- 
vanced any  other  proposition,  prejudicing 
the  interests  of  the  mercantile  body,  as  a 
proposition  in  which  *he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  the  whole  mercantile  body 
of  Ceylon  participated,*  the  Governor  does 
not  vntertain  the  slightest  doubt,  but  that 
there  would  have  been  an  absolute  and 
early  contradiction  of  such  an  assertion. 

"  His  Excellency  feels  it,  however,  to 
be  his  duty  to  inform  you,  sir,  who  are  at 
the  head  oif  the  body  to  whom  doul>t8  are 
imputed  of  the  willingness  of  the  King's 
Government,  and  of  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment, to  redress  grievances,  that  such 
doubts  are  of  a  highly  disrespectfid  na- 
ture. Complaints,  suitably  brought  for- 
ward, will  ever  be  duly  considered  by  the 
British  Government ;  but  neither  Go- 
vernment nor  Parliament  will  condescend 
to  receive  anonymous  compUints  as  mat- 
ter of  crimination  against  any  public  func- 
tionary. Even  accusers,  who  deal,  in 
their  own  persons  only,  in  vague  generali- 
ties and  undefined  compUiints,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  discover  that  their  accusations 
vnW  be  disbelieved  and  their  motives  sus- 
pected. The  public  are  also  liable  to 
suffer,  as  real  abuses  have  a  strong  chance 
of  being  passed  over,  after  the  public  mind 
has  for  a  length  of  time  been  disgusted 
with  unfounded  complaints.*' 

The  Gazette  of  the  12th  Jan.  contains  an 
account  of  several  daring  acts  of  piracy, 
committed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Penang,  during  which,  it  is  said,  upwards 
of  fifty  persons,  on  several  occasions,  were 
carried  oflf;  in  the  space  of  -three  or  four 
days,  besides  property  taken  at  different 
places  in  Province  Wellesley,  where  the 
pirates  had  landed.  The  admiral,  who 
was  then  at  Penang,  bearing  of  their  de- 
predations, sent  out  the  boats  of  the  Win- 
Chester  in  quest  of  the  pirates ;  and  two 
prehus  were  sent  in,  one  with  twelve, 
and  the  other  with  five  men.  We  learn, 
however,  from  a  private  source,  that, 
though  strong  suspicions  were  attaciied 
to  these  men,  yet  they  were  likely  to  be 
liberated,  as  the  charge  of  piracy  could 
not  be  proved,  those  who  had  escaped 
from  pirates  not  being  able  to  identify  any 
of  them. 


Sbingavovt, 


MIfiCELLAKEOUS. 

Duties  OH  Imports  and  Exports.^ Go- 
vemor  M urchison,  in  a  letter  to  the  mer- 
Xstri/./our.N.S.Vou20.No.79. 


cantile  community  of  this  settlement, 
dated  13tli  January,  apprizes  them,  "  that 
tlie  supreme  Government  has  directed 
him  to  submit  the  draft  of  an  act  and 
schedule,  for  levying  a  duty  on  the  sea 
exports  and  imports  of  the  three  settle- 
ments, to  meet  the  expense  of  effectually 
protecting  the  trade  from  piracy.  The 
above  comprises  the  directions  of  the  su- 
preme Government, — the  role  of  the  duties 
will  be  regulated  by  the  estimated  ex- 
penses of  a  flotilla  and  a  custom-house,  on 
neither  of  which  points  can  I,  at  present, 
give  you  any  precise  information.  I  may, 
however,  state,  that,  on  the  best  procur- 
able information,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
duty  of  2}  per  cent,  on  the  articles  enu- 
merated in  the  annexed  list,  (square, 
rigged  vessels  under  foreign  coloun  being 
liable  to  double  duties)  will  raise  a  sufiH- 
dent  fund  to  meet  the  objects  in  view.** 

List  of  articles  chaigeable  with  import 
and  export  duty  of  2^  per  cent :  vessels 
importing  and  exporting  the  same  under 
a  foreign  flag  to  pay  double  duties. 

Imports, — Cotton  twist;  iron  and  steel; 
beer, wines  and  spirits ;  gunpowder ;  arms; 
canvas ;  cordage ;  copper  sheathing ;  an- 
chors,cables,&c.;  earthenware;  glassware; 
hardware ;  cotton  goods,  India  and  Java ; 
do.  British ;  gunnies ;  saltpetre ;  tobacco, 
China  and  Java ;  cotton ;  cotton  goods, 
from  Continental  Europe ;  opium  at  10 
rupees  per  chest. 

-Erpor/s.— Sugar ;  cotton ;  pepper;  tin ; 
tortoise-shell;  spices;  cigars;  hides; 
mother-o*-pearl  shell ;  rattans ;  grain 
(rice  and  wheat) ;  bees'  wax;  benjamin ; 
sapan  wood. 

Java  Bank, — **  I  have  just  received 
advices  from  Java,  that  our  friends  there 
are  not  without  anxiety  as  to  the  inter, 
tions  of  Government  with  respect  to  the 
bank,  the  charter  of  which  expires  in 
1837 ;  and  it  is  yet  undecided  whether  it 
will  be  renewed,  or  whether,  if  renewed, 
it  may  not  be  on  terms  neutralizing  those 
beneficial  effects  that  well-conducted  esta- 
blishment has  hitherto  produced.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Java  bank,  if  not  entirc- 
\y  unexampled,  has  few  parallels  in  the 
history  of  such  institutions,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  that  trading  Goven  - 
ment  looks  with  some  avidity  on  the 
profits  realized,  and  would  seek  to  appro- 
priate them,  could  it  insure  public  confi- 
dence, in  a  bank  of  its  own  formation, 
governed  by  its  own  functionaries,  and 
under  no  control  save  the  sic  volo  of  the 
Governor.  It  is  not,  however,  supposing 
ourneighbours  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  political  wisdom,  to  believe  they  have 
afread^  discovered  that  in  such  hands  these 
establishments  have  hitherto  proved  fai- 
lures, or,  at  least,  of  very  doubtful  utility 
to  the  public,  however  convenient  to  a 
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short  Righted  financier.  The  presump- 
tion, therefore,  at  present,  is,  that  they 
will  not  attempt  it  unless  the  shareholders 
of  the  bank  refuse  the  terms  which  may 
be  proposed.  It  is  not,  I  am  informed, 
yet  ascertained  what  tliese  terms  are  like- 
ly to  be,  Tior  is  it  fon^otten  that  the  late 
commissioner's  ire  was  excited  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  bank  directors  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  a  measure  affecting  the  cur- 
rency, which,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt  of 
official  secrets,  would  have  gone  the 
length  of  an  entire  change  of  the  standard 
of  value  in  Java,  from  silver  to  copper." 
— Corr,  Sing,  Free  Press, 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles.-- At  a  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  monument,  in- 
tended to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  convened 
by  public  advertisement,  and  held  in  the 
Reading-room,  on  the  1st  inst,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  on  the  best  means 
of  employing  the  funds  already  collected, 
as  well  as  other  matters  connected  with 
that  undertaking  ;  it  was  resolved  : 

•*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this-  meet- 
ing, they  will  best  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  eminent  services  rendered 
to  this  settlement,  and  the  commercial 
world  generally,  by  this  distinguished  in- 
dividual, by  endeavouring  to  complete  the 
institution  founded  by  him  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.'* 

**  That,  as  the  meeting  find  the  funds 
alreafly  collected  for  the  monument 
amount  toDrs.  ]  ,827,and  that  there  is  nearly 
Drs.  1,000  more  subscribed,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  paid  immediately  on  applica- 
tion, it  was,  therefore,  further  resolved— 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  found  a  sufficient  sum 
can  be  raised,  by  additional  subscription, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  build- 
ings, and  roakuig  them  fit  for  schools  on 
an  extended  scale,  they  will  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution, 
the  whole  sum  subscribed  for  the  erection 
of  the  monument." — Sing,  Chron,Jan2. 


ISurman  ^mpivt. 

Letters  from  Rangoon  give  a  very  fa- 
vourable account  of  the  first  proceedings 
of  the  new  woongrgee.  He  seems  to  be 
anxious  to  settle  justly  and  expeditiously 
all  such  law-suits  as  have  yet  been 
brought  before  him  ;  and,  although  not 
very  quick  and  intelligent,  he  is  patient, 
and  honest,  and  firm.  Before  his  de- 
parture from  Ava,  he  was  well  schooled 
and  cautioned.  He  made  an  attempt, 
however,  to  re-introduce  the  ceremony  of 
unslippering,  which  no  Englishman  has 
observed  at  Rangoon  since  the  late  war. 
One  of  the  most  respectable  English 
merchants  there,  Mr.  Trill,  on  whom  the 
demand  was  first  made,  resisted  it  with 
detennination,  but  with  great  good  hu- 


mour, and  soon  persuaded  the  woonggee 
to  give  up  the  point.  Mr.  Trill  deserYes 
the  thanks  of  all  his  countrymeo.  Ano- 
ther letter  adds : 

"  The  Resident  has  bad  a  battle  to 
fight  with  the  Court,  on  the  subjeet  af 
the  aggression  committed  by  a  lai^ge  paity 
of  the  wild  tribe,  called  Singfos,  who  en- ' 
tered  our  territory  to  the  southward  of 
Suddiya.  in  Assam,  and  burnt  and  plun- 
dered a  village,  occupied  b^  another  set 
of  the  same  race.  Here,  no  one  aeems  to 
know  or  care  anything  about  these  Sing- 
fos :  but  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  tb«r 
troubling  our  frontier,  and,  after  some 
battling,  the  Resident  persuaded  tbe 
Court  to  send  a  strong  party,  and  an  offi- 
cer of  rank,  to  the  offending  Singibs,  and 
allow  Captain  Hannay,  tbe  ofllcer  cum- 
manding  the  Resident's  escort,  to  accom* 
pany  the  mission.  They  left  Ava  on  the 
22d  ult.,  and  are  to  go  by  water  to  Mo- 
goung,  and  thence  across  the  country, 
nearly  due  north,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sud- 
diya. Captain  Hannay  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  Baman,  Mogoung,  the 
amber  mines,  and  a  tract  of  country  to  the 
north  of  Ava,  which,  perhaps,  no  Euro- 
pean has  ever  before  visited ;  and  it  ii 
satisfactory  to  know  that  lie  is  every  way 
qualified,  not  only  possessing  good  instru- 
ments and  some  science,  but  good  temper, 
judgment,  and  some  knowledge  of  tbe 
Burmese,  to  gather,  during  his  journey, 
all  such  information  as  may  be  useful  and 
interesting.  By  the  bye,  I  may  meatioii, 
that  on  the  12th  of  hist  month  he  calcu- 
lated tbe  quantity  of  water  discharged  by 
the  Erawadi  River ;  it  amounted  then  to 
so  much  as  21 1,140  cubic  feet  in  a  second 
of  time.  By  two  trigonometrical  ob- 
servations, one  on  tbe  Ava  side,  near  the 
British  Residency,  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  Tsagain  bank,  be  made  tbe 
breadth  of  tlie  river  there  1 .244  yards ; 
the  average  depth  was  23  feet,  and  the 
average  velocity  150  feet  in  a  minute-  A 
good  section  of  the  river,  however,  cannot 
be  taken  near  Ava,  as  the  depth  varies 
very  much,  from  8^  fothoms  to  a  cubit^ 
and  less." — Btng,  Hurkaruy  Feb,  8. 

Accounts  have  been  received  at  Singa- 
pore from  Cochin  China,  which  state  that 
the  insurrection  and  disturbances,  which 
had  prevailed  there  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  are  quelled,  and  that  the  coun- 
try is  quiet  and  in  a  good  state  of  defence. 


A  visit  of  three  individuals,  of  the 
American  missiou,  to  Cbantibun,  proved 
highly  interesting.  They  were  fevoured 
with  the  friendship  of  tlie  prab-Kla^g  and 
his  son  )  the  latter  of  wham  affordeil  them 
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all  necesfiary  facilities  for  exploring  the 
country,  and  even  prompted  tiiem  to  iL 
The  town  in  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  Siime  niime,  and  con- 
tains about  10,000  inhabitants,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  are  (Chinese  and  Cochin-Chinese. 
Ilie  latter  are  numerom*,  and  entirely  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Romish  priests  ; 
who,  without  being  able  to  read  a  word 
in  them,  pronounced  the  books  of  the 
missionaries  to  l>e  most  pernicious.  The 
country  around  the  city,  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  contains  many 
villageSfOf  3  000  or  4,000  inkibitants  each. 
The  scenery  is  pleasant,  and  much  of  the 
soil  of  a  superior  quality,  but  not  well 
cultivated,  and  the  markets  are  but  poorly 
supplied  with  provii^ions.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  the  cultivation  having  fonnerly 
been  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  prali-klang  is  building  an  extensive 
f«>rtifiGation  eight  miles  l)elow  the  town.  lie 
politely  invited  the  missioruu^ies  to  make 
Irim  a  vi.sit,  which  they  gladly  did.  It 
was  a  Tery  pleasant  interview.  He  took 
not  a  little  pains  to  make  it  agreeable  to 
U8.  He  had  a  band  of  fifteen  female  mu- 
sicians, playing  upon  as  many  different 
kinds  of  instruments,  for  our  amuse- 
ment. I  must  say,  the  music  was  ad- 
mirable, exceeding  any  music  1  have  heard 
since  1  left  America.  The  missionary 
physician,  Dr.  Bradley,  returned  to 
Baiikok,  after  seven  or  eight  weeks'  ab- 
sence, with  improved  health,  and,  at  the 
date  of  my  intelligence,  was  about  to  com- 
mence medical  operations  again,  in  a 
house  built  upon  the  water.  He  can, 
therefore!  **  pull  up  stakes,"  and  move  to 
another  place,  without  trouble,  if  the 
Siamese  dignitaries  think  he  is  doing 
**  too  much  good."  One  of  the  mission- 
ary ladies  had  gathered  a  few  girls  around 
her,  and  was  hoping  to  collect  a  flourish- 
ing school ;  but  the  Romish  priests  took 
the  alarm,  and  ordered  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  tlie  children,  who  happened 
to  be  all  Roman  Catholics,  to  remove 
them,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  which 
they,  of  course,  did  not  dare  to  expose 
themselves  to.*' — Corr,  Sing,  tree  Press. 

A  rumour  ia  now  current  herct  that  the 
King  of  Slum  is  about  togive  his  favourite 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Chan-foh,and  ele- 
vate him  to  the  rank  of  **  Second  King." 
— 61rit^.  Free  Press,  Jaiu  7. 
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broken  pate«,  and  which  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  proceeded  to  greater  ex- 
tremities, had  not  onlers  at  length  arrived 
from  the  Canton  authorities  to  reletise 
the  prisoner  at  once,  with  all  his  papers, 
into  the  possession  of  the  foreigners.  A 
proclamation  it  is  stated  was  also  issued, 
Uiat  further  aggressions  of  a  similar  nature 
against  foreigners  were  to  be  thereafter 
strictly  prohibited,  and  that  the  oifending 
mandarin  on  tltis  occasion  should  be 
flogged  and  degru<led  from  his  rank  and 
honours.  We  trust  that  this  demonstm- 
tion  of  spirited  and  determined  opposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  community,  to 
any  thing  like  uncalled  for  oppression  by 
the  subjects  of  the  celestial  empire,  will 
operate  as  a  clieck  upon  such  insolence 
in  future,  and  may  have  a  much  more 
salutary  etfect  than  a  thousand  nndignified 
and  degrading  supplications  for  fuvour  or 
redress,  under  the  cloak  r*f  polilif*al  or 
commercial  expediency.  —  <S4//</.  C/uon  , 
Jan*  2. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme  Court,  Feb.  5  —Jack  Congo 
BurrelK  a  native  black,  was  airaigneth  on 
an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  Jubengi, 
another  black,  by  hitting  him  with  a  toma- 
hawk, at  Windsor.  Tlie  indictment  and 
plea,  being  of  a  novel  description,  excited 
much  interest.  The  plea  was  a  special 
onct  and  demurred  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  setting  fortli  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  liable  to  the^laws  of  England,  and 
did  not  recognise  any  authority  of  the 
King  of  England,  or  the  laws  in  force  in 
the  Colony — he  being  an  aborigine  of  the 
Colony,  and  governeu  by  laws  peculiar  to 
his  tribe,  which  were  in  existence  before 
the  English  law  was  iutrodticed  into  the 
Colony;  and  that,  if  any  charge  was 
against  him,  he  was  liable  to  stand  punish- 
ment by  having  so  many  spears  thrown  at 
him  by  the  rehitives  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  the  law  of  the  tribe. 

The  Chief  Justice  remarked,  that  it  was 
a  very  ingenious  plea,  and  asked  the  At- 
torney Geneml  what  course  he  intended 
to  pursue,  to  which  tlie  latter  replied, 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  nmst  consider 
of  it. 


ettina. 

We  have  been  informed  by  late  arrivals 
from  China,  that  the  whole  foreign  Eu- 
ropean community  did  proceed  to  the  city- 
gate  to  demand  the  release  of  the  otticer 
of  the  Ftmy  Queen,  and  after  some  oppo- 
sition fVom  the  tropps,  skirmishing  with 
dubs  and  bamboos,  givmg  and  receiving 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Patriotic  Association.  —  On  the  8tli 
December,  a  General  Special  Meeting  of 
this  Association  took  place  at  its  rooms 
in  Sydney;  Sir  James  Jiunison  in  the 
chair.  'I'he  chairman  stated,  that  lie  had 
felt  It  his  duty  to  call  tlie  meeting,  to  dis- 
cuss the  information  necessary  to  instruct 
Mr.  Bulwer  respecting  the  rpialifications 
of reprcseutauives  and  voters  for  a  Legisla* 
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tire  Assembly.  His  view  of  the  matter 
was,  that  this  point  should  be  left  to  the 
British  government.  If  this  was  agreed 
on,  Mr.  Wentworth  would  draw  oat  two 
bills.  One  bill  would  consist  of  two 
Houses,  an  Upper  and  Lower'  House ; 
the  Upper  to  consist  of  fifteen  members, 
five  elected  by  the  government,  and  ten 
by  the  people ;  and  ^e  other  of  fifty  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people,  and  would 
form  a  Commons  or  Lower  House* 
Another  form  proposed,  was  the  junction 
of  the  Executive  and  Legislative,  or 
Upper  and  Lower  House,  in  one  body,  to 
be  composed  of  fifty  members,  ten  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  and  forty 
elected  by  the  people,  which  would  be  a 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons  blended. 
The  only  exclusion  that  he  (Sir  John) 
would  propose  was,  the  Clergy.  He 
thought  the  population  ought  to  be  the 
criterion  in  fixing  the  number  of  members 
to  be  chosen  from  the  free  male  population 
of  the  colony  above  twenty- one  years  of 
age. 

Dr.  Bland  suggested,  that  the  first  step 
was  to  obtBui  an  elective  representation; 
it  should  include  all  classes,  who  should 
be  properly  represented. 

Mr.  Falwasser  said,  if  the  qiudifications 
of  members  and  voters  were  fixed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  the  local  l^islature 
could  not  alter  them,  if  the  system  did 
not  work  well. 

Mr.  Poole  proposed  a  scheme,  nnder 
which  the  government  would  consist  of 
three  estates,— the  Governor,  the  Upper 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  Lower  House 
of  Assembly.  The  Upper  House  to  con- 
sist of  sixteen  members,  selected  from  the 
unpaid  magistrates,  exclusive  of  the  Chief 
Justice  (as  speaker).  Colonial  Secretary, 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Treasurer;  the 
Lower  House  to  consist  of  fifty  members, 
including  six  ex-offieio  members;  all  per- 
sons qualified  for  special  jurors  to  be 
eligible  as  members,  and  the  election  to  be 
by  ballot ;  the  qualification  of  voters  to  be 
freedom,  majority,  10^  fireeholders^orl5£. 
householders. 

Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  tiie 
number  of  members,  some  recommending 
fifty,  others  eighty. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  number 
'  of  the  free  male  population  of  the  colony, 
above  twenty-one,  was  17,542. 

Mr.  Stephen  proposed,  that  the  con- 
stitution should  be  formed  of  a  Council, 
and  an  Assembly,  nominated  jointly  by 
the  government  and  the  people. 

Captain  Biddulph  and  Mr.  Hipkiss 
objected  to  this;  the  admission  of  the 
nominees  of  government  into  the  Assem- 
bly would  give  a  preponderance  to  the 
government,  which  would  be  fiital  to  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Bland  was  averse  to  having  two 
houses;,  he  was  for  one  house,  giving 


government  the  nonBnetioii  of  one-fourth 
of  the  members.  In  Guuda,  It  was  proved 
that  two  houses  did  not  work  well;  there 
was  perpetual  jarring. 

Mr.  Falwasser  concurred  with  Dr. 
Bland. 

Mr.  Carmichael  thought  it  incontisteiit 
to  send  home  two  bills,  one  for  one  house, 
and  H  second  for  two  houses.  He  thoaght 
the  British  ParKament  would  laugh  at 
such  a  measure. 

Dr.  Bland  explamed,  that  the  intentkiB 
of  the  two  bills  was  to  be  prepared  with 
an  altemative,  in  case  of  a  refusal  of  the 
first  bill.  A  new  form  of  govemttient, 
intended  to  obviate  the  evils  which  arose 
from  the  Upper  House  in  Canada,  was 
proposed ;  if  this  was  refused,  then  the 
Colonists  prayed  for  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  had  been  obtained  in  the 
other  Colonies. 

Captain  Biddulph  moved  that  persons 
possessed  of  Xf,000  in  real  property, 
should  be  eligible  as  members,  and  that 
£\5  rental  should  qualify  voters. 

Mr.  Levy  thought  it  ridiculous  to  look 
to  wealth  alone  as  a  qualification  of  mem- 
bers. He  knew  many  persons  possessed 
of  thousands,  who  could  not  write  tibeir 
names,  and  who  scarcely  knew  B  firom  a 
bttirs  foot ;  were  they  fit  persons  for  legis- 
lators ?  It  was  not  money  made  the  man, 
but  man  that  made  the  money. 

Mr.  Keith  considered  it  would  be  hazd 
for  persons  of  the  highest  talent  and  ex- 
perience to  be  shut  out  from  a  voice  is 
the  legislature,  merely  by  a  disqualifka- 
tion  of  not  possessing  money.  He  would 
propose  that  the  qualification  of  voters 
should  be  fixed  at  £5  rental  for  Sydney, 
and  40s.  for  country  voters. 

Mr.  Carmichael  suggested  tiiat  Mr. 
Keith  had  omitted  moral  qualification. 

Dr.  Bland  asked  how  that  was  to  be 
ascertained. 

After  a  long  discussion,  which  was  ad- 
journed, and  resumed  on  the  19th,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  first  bill  should  be  print- 
ed, omitting  Van  Diemen*s  land^ 

JMrDrs.-^It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret 
that  any  indisposition  to  attend  the  su- 
preme court,  for  tiie  despatch  of  criminal 
business,  should  be  at  all  evinced  by  per- 
sons properly  qualified,  and  duly  sum- 
moned, to  act  therein  as  jurors.  No  later 
than  Thursday  last,  the  court  was  detain- 
ed above  two  hoivs  fi^m  the  total  absence 
of  a  sufficient  jury ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty,  we  hnr,  that  **  twelve  good 
men  and  true*'  could  at  last  be  mustered 
and  empanelled.  If  this,  were  oaased  by 
positive  numerical  insuffieLency — by  a 
paucity  of  property  qualified  jurors  to  Im 
found  in  the  colony,  or  rather  vrithin  Ae 
limits  prescribed  by  the  act  in  eoiincil#— 
we  would  deem  such  abssnoe,  however,  to 
be  regretted,   yet  eicuiibUb 
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necewity  of  the  thinf ;  but  with  the  di- 
rmjUlf  eoHtrarp  fact  staring  us  in  the  face, 
ft  must  be  pronounced  as  roost  unpardon- 
ablc^Sydney  Gat.t  Feb.  6. 

Emigration  Settlers. — We  very  much 
approve  of  the  plan,  which  the  lieutenant- 
governor  has  lately  adopted,  of  settling 
some  of  the  more  respectable  and  industri- 
ous labouring  eoiigraiits  and  their  fiunilies ; 
that  of  giving  each  fomily  a  small  spot  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rising  and 
populous  towns  and  villages,  in  which 
there  is  a  demand  for  labour.  The  expe- 
riment was  first  tried,  last  year,  in  the 
township  of  Blandford ;  a  number  of  emi- 
gnuit  families  sent  out  by  Lord  Egremont 
were  settled,  by  the  government,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  and  very 
trifling  village  of  Woodstock,  in  that 
township,  and  the  experiment  succeeded 
well.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
obvious.  Laboiu*  of  every  description 
being  in  great  demand  in  these  rising  vil- 
lages,  every  member  of  a  ftimily,  whether 
male  or  female,  labourer  or  mechanic, 
who  is  old  enough,  and  able  to  go  out  to 
work,  can  get  employment  on  the  spot, 
while  the  female  head  of  the  &mily  and 
children  can  be  employed  in  the  domestic 
af&irs,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  little 
plot  of  ground  assigned  to  them,  upon 
which  also  the  older  branches  of  the 
family,  when  out  of  employment,  can 
always  profitably  employ  themselves. — 
IUd,yFeb.U. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

A  most  extraordinary  discovery  has 
taken  place  at  Port  Philip.  Some  of  Mr. 
Bateman*8  men  were,  one  fine  morning, 
much  frightened  at  the  approach  of  a 
white  man,  of  immense  size,  covered  with 
an  enormous  opossum-skin  rug,  and  his 
hair  and  beard  spread  out  as  large  as  a 
bushel  measure — he  advanced  with  a 
number  oi  spears  in  one  hand,  and  a 
waddy  in  the  other.  Tbe  first  impression 
of  Mr.  Bateman'smen  was,  that  this  giant 
would  put  one  under  each  arm,  and  walk 
away  with  them.  Tbe  man  shewing  signs 
of  peace,  their  fear  subsided,  and  they 
spoke  to  him.    At  first,  he  could  not  un- 


derstand one  word  that  was  said,  and  it 
took  a  few  days  before  he  could  make 
them  understand  who  he  was  and  who  he 
bad  been — his  story  is  very  remarkable. 
This  man's  name  is  William  Buckley ;  he 
was  formerly  a  private  in  the  4th,  or 
King's  own ;  he  was  transported  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  accompanied  governor 
Collins,  in  the  year  1804s  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Port  Philip.  Whilst  the  new 
colony  was  being  established*  Buckley 
with  three  others  absconded,  and  when 
the  settlement  was  abandoned,  they  were 
left  there,  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
bush.  It  might  be  imagined  that  there  is 
some  hoax  about  theaffiur,  and  we  should 
not  have  credited  tbe  story,  had  not  two 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  new  com- 
pany gone  to  one  of  the  old  settlers,  who 
was  also  one  of  those  forming  the  expedi- 
tion of  governor  Collins.  After  asking  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  country, 
the  question  was  put,  whether  any  of  the 
party  remained  alter  the  settlement  was 
broken  up,  when  the  party  applied  to 
immediatey  said,  that  four  men  were  left 
—one  of  whom  he  particulariy  recollected, 
because  he  was  much  taller  than  Lieut. 
Gunn,  and  his  name  was  Wm.  Buckley ; 
he  added,  they  were  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  It  appears,  Buckley  has  never 
seen  a  white  man  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  He  has  been  living  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  natives,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  chief.  He  says  he  does  not 
know  what  became  of  the  other  three 
runaways.  Curiosity  induced  Mr.  Bate- 
man's  party  to  measure  this  Goliah ;  his 
height  is  six  feet  five  inches  and  seven- 
eighths  ;  he  measures,  round  the  chest, 
three  feet  nine  inches ;  the  calf  of  his  legs, 
and  the  thick  parts  of  his  arms,  are 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  By  all 
accounts,  he  is  a  model  for  a"  Hercules." 
He  is  more  active  than  any  of  the  blacks, 
and  can  throw  a  spear  to  an  astonishing 
distance.  He  refused  to  leave  the  natives. 
This  man  may  be  made  most  useful  to 
the  new  settlement ;  and,  we  trust,  every 
precaution  will  be  taken  to  conciliate  the 
blacks,  and  bring  tbem  by  degrees  to  in^ 
dustrious  habits,  through  the  medium  of 
this  man. — Col,  Times,  Avg.  25. 
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Supreme  Courts  Feb.  ^.—Shaw  v.  Free- 
man. Thiswas  an  action  for  libeL  The 
ptaintifT,  Mr.  W.  A.  Shaw,  is  an  indi^-fiic- 
tor  at  Bhaugulpore :  the  defendant  lives  in 
tbe  same  district.  The  latter  had  taken 
a  pottah  of  some  chur  lands,  which  were 
claimed  by  Mr.  Shaw.     A  suit  in  the 


Mofussil  Court  decided  the  question  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Shaw ;  and  Mr.  Freeman 
then  wrote  to  Mr.  Shaw  the  following 
letter: 

''*  Mr.  Freeman  begs  to  repeat,  that,  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Shaw  persisting  in  break- 
ing his  agreement,  he,  Mr.  Freeman,  will 
be  driven  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
taking  the  first  opportunity  of  making 
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public  to  eveiT  one  at  Bhaugulpore  and 
elsewhere  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  want  of  5iith 
and  honesty  in  his  engagements,  written 
or  verbal,  his  disregard  to  truth,  and  his 
non-repugnance  in  forfeiting  his  character 
as  a  gentleman ;  and  thb,  if  Mr.  Shaw 
persists  in  endeavouring  to  evade  the 
said  verbal  agreement,  Mr.  Freeman  will 
undertake  to  prove  to  the  satisfoction  of 
any  one  who  may  wish  to  enquire  as  to 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Freeman's  charge  " 

Mr.  Freeman  proceeded  to  carry  his 
threats  into  execution,  by  sending  a  cir- 
cular round  to  the  society  at  Bhaugulpore, 
as  follows : 

**  To  the  Residents  at  Bhaugulpore. — 
Gentlemen,  however  painful  and  repul- 
sive the  task,  Mr-  Freeman  feels  it  a  duty 
he  owes  to  the  society  at  Bhaugulpore,  to 
expose  in  their  true  light  the  principles 
and  character  of  one  of  its  members ;  viz, 
Mr.  W.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw  having  for- 
feited his  word  and  written  engagement, 
and  having  violated  the  terms  of  a  most 
solemn  written  agreement  with  Mr.  Free- 
roan,  Mr.  Freeman  holds  himself  bound 
by  liis  promise  held  out  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
under  date  the  4th  instant,  to  put  every 
roan  upon  his  guard  against  such  a  cha- 
racter, and  to  publish  that  the  said^  Mr. 
Shaw  is  a  man  void  of  all  sense  of  honour, 
foitb,  integrity,  or  shame ;  and,  as  such, 
Mr.  Freeman  takes  this  opportunity  of 
posting  him  as  a  person  void  of  all  honour- 
able principle,  in  having  broken  through 
his  engagements,  both  verbal  and  written, 
—in  having  violated  his*  most  sacred 
written  pledge, — as  the  inventor  of  the 
most  wanton  falsehoods, — and  as  having 
forfeited  all  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  and  a  memlier  of  a  respectable 
society.  The  above  facts,  Mr.  Freeman 
undertakes  to  prove  to  any  person  who 
may  be  inclined  to  enquire  into  them." 

The  parties  were  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace. 

The  Court — There  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  there  must  be  a  verdict  for  the 
phiuitiff.  This  libel  is  not  of  so  light  a 
character  as  tlie  counsel  for  the  defendant 
has  described  it;  on  the  contrary,  the 
words  are  strong,  the  plaintiff  being  de- 
scribed as  a  man  void  of  all  honour  and 
integrity,  and  without  pretentions  to  tlte 
character  of  a  gentleman.  It  is  alleged 
tliat  no  damage  has  been  proved ;  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  tliat  the  circula- 
tion of  the  libel  must  not  have  had  a  very 
injurious  effect.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Shaw,  as 
going  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  daimages,  we  cannot  give  a  verdict  for 
a  less  amount  than  Ks.  1,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  Ricketia. — Mr.  Murdaunt  Ricketts 
has  appealed  to  the  Managers  of  the  Civil 
Service  Annuity  Fund  against  the  refusal 


of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  continue  tlie 
payment  of  his  pension,  since  they  ra* 
corded  against  him  a  dismissal  from  their 
service  in  18^-  We  doubt  whether  hi^ 
original  letter  to  the  managers  has  yet 
been  received ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
lithograph  copy  having  reached  us,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  insertion  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  some  remarks  upon  his  case  in  the 
Cheltenham  Journal  and  in  Alexander*» 
Magazine^  which,  we  are  assured  —  (and 
we  readily  believe  it  with  respect  tu  the 
hitter,  which  always  assumes  the  Cora- 
pany  to  be  in  the  wrong),  express  the 
spontaneous  opinions  of  the  writers.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  the  pamphlet  alludetl 
to —possibly  it  may  shake  the  opinions  wc 
formed  long  ago  upon  the  question  of  Mr. 
Ricketts*  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  chaises 
brought  against  him.  But  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that  the  Pre^s  in  England 
has  done  but  little  good,  if  he  has  fuuml 
no  better  advocate  than  the  journals  we 
have  quoted,  whose  reasoning  appears  to 
us  but  a  tissue  of  sophistry  and  an  evasion 
of  the  question  altogether.  We  certainly 
entertain  very  different  sendments  from 
those  professed  by  Mr.  Ricketts  and  his 
two  feeble  advocates,  as  to  the  cou^^€ 
which  an  innocent  roan  in  roost  CH>ea 
would,  and  in  all  cases  ought,  to  pursue, 
when  his  character  is  at  stake.  Mr. 
Ricketts  lays  much  stress  upon  the  incon- 
venience he  would  have  been  put  to,  )iad 
he  accepted  the  alternative  offered  iiim 
by  the  Government  here,  of  giving  up  his 
passage  when  already  engaged,  and  i>er- 
sonally  meeting  tlie  investigation  into  his 
conduct,  which  was  then  decided  upon. 
It  was  undoubtedly  great  weakness  in  this 
Government,  to  let  the  alternative  of  an 
investigation  in  his  presence  or  in  his  ab- 
sence rest  with  him.  He  ought  to  huve 
been,  and  we  understand  it  yi'ns  proponed 
in  council  tliat  he  should  be,  peremptorily 
ordered  to  wait  the  issue  on  the  spot, 
whether  the  evidence  against  him  was 
then  considered  suflicient  to  go  to  trial, 
or  whether  it  was  only  in  course  of  rol- 
lection— supposing  (as  we  must  suppose) 
that  a  primd  facie  case  of  criminality  liad 
been  made  out  sulhcient  to  u-arrant  further 
proceedings.  Why  so  much  consideratioti 
was  had  for  the  personal  convenience  of  a 
public  functionary  under  strong  suspicion  at 
least  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
we  cannot  comprehend;  but  surely  the 
evasion  of  an  accused  party,  after  notice 
of  the  choices  against  him,  can  never  be 
admitted  as  an  argument  in  bis  favour,  and 
as  invalidating  all  inquiry,  and  Mr.  Rick- 
etts could  not  hope  to  be  exculpated  by 
the  world  becauie  he  let  judgment  go  by 
default.  In  the  army,  when  but  a  slight 
is  put  upon  an  oriicer,  affecting  his  pro- 
fessional character,  it  is  Uie  uractice  of 
every  high  spirited  man  to  demand  en- 
quiry, not  to  wait  for  It,— to  demand  to 
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be  persdtmlly  confronted  with  his  calum- 
niators ftnd  accusers.     What  would  lie 
thought  of  an  officer  who  (if  permitted  to 
do  so)  should  go  out  of  the  way,  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  before  which 
he  had  notice  that  his  conduct  would  be 
arraigned,  and,  when  found  guilty  of  the 
charges,  keep  himself  still  out  of  reach, 
refusing  to  disclose  circumstances  of  the 
highest  importance  to  his  own  justifica- 
tion, the  disclosure  of  which  would  he  no 
breach  of  confidence  and  no  possible  in- 
jury to  any  other  person  whatever?     If 
Mr.  Ricketts  be  an  innocent  man,  he  has 
acted  like  a  man  who  wished  the  world  to 
think  him  otherwise.     Let  the  reader 
mark  the  last  para|^ph  quoted  by  the 
Cheltenham  Journal  from  Mr.  Ricketts's 
pamphlet.  He  declares  that,  on  the  even- 
ing before  his  embarkation  for  England, 
he  was  required  by  Loi-d  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  shew  his  accounts  with  his  agents, 
and  he  makes  it  a  sort  of  boast  that  he 
**  did  not  commit  the  baseness  of  ac- 
ceding to  so   tyrannical    a   command.** 
"WTiat  baseness  could  there  be  in  acceding 
to  the  command,  even  though  it  were  ty- 
rannical?    He  was  not  required  to  ex- 
pose the  private  affairs  of  other  persons, 
but  invited  to  abide  by  a  test,  in  the  case 
of  his  own,  that  ought  to  have  been  a  very 
conclusive  as  well  as  very  simple  means 
of  proving  his  innocence  of  the  bribery 
and  peculations  of  which  he  then  stood 
suspected  or  accused.     Still,  there  might 
be  matters  affecting  others  in  his  agents* 
accounts,  which  he  might  properly  ob- 
ject to  disclose  without  their  sanction. 
But  no  such  objection  could  exist  to  his 
sliewing,  or  at  least  declaring,  what  was 
the  amount  of  his  own  funds  in  bis  agents* 
hands.     The  insolvency  of  all  the  great 
houses  has  since  revealed  the  state  of  his 
affairs  in  that  particular.     He  has  proved 
his  debt  upon  Alexander  and  Co.  in  the 
London  Bankrupt  Court,  and  the  amount 
of  it  has  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers. 
And  the  schedules   of  the  fallen  houses 
being  filed  in  the  Insolvent  Court  here, 
every  creditor  has  a  right  to  inspect  them, 
and  to  know  the  amount  upon  which  an- 
other creditor  is  allowed  his  dividends. 
Concealment  is  no  longer  possible.     Mr. 
Ricketts,  therefore,  has   no  longer  the 
same  or  any  good  plea  for  declining  ex- 
planation, how  it  happens  that  he  appears 
in  Alexander  and  Co's  books  as  a  creditor 
for  Sa.  Rs.  4,00,573.  5.  4 ;  and  in  those  of 
Fergusson  and  Co.  for  Sa.  Rs.  3,S7,85a 
10.  7 ;  upon  which  latter  sum  he  has  re- 
ceived the  first  dividend ;  while  his  family 
is  also  creditor  in  a  trust  account  with 
PalmerandCo.forSa.Rs.  1,05,4.13.  II.  0; 
and  he  does  not  appear  as  a  debtor  in  the 
schedules  of  any  of  the  late  firms.    We  do 
not  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  notice 
what  we  have  heard  or  may  privately 
know  about  his  remittance  transactions  to 


England,  or  any  other  (acts  connected 
with  his  pecuniary  afibirs. 

On  the  A  nnui^  question,  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion  unconnected  with 
the  culpability  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Rick- 
etts. In  N  equity,  if  he  did  that  which 
ought  to  have  deprived  him  of  bis  right 
to  pension  from  the  first,  he  could  have  no 
better  right  to  it  by  having  enjoyed  it  for 
four  years— rather,  he  should  be  made  to 
refund  what  he  has  unduly  received.  But 
the  point  of  right  seems  to  turn  upon  the 
interpretation  of  a  particular  section  in 
the  rules  of  the  fund,  and  upon  a  ques- 
tk)n  of  fact,  whether  Mr.  Ricketts's  r«- 
signation  was  or  was  not  a  retirement.  We 
have  heard  that,  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture  from  Calcutta,  he  substituted  a  ten- 
der of  resignation  for  bis  first  application 
for  fiirlough,  and  that  an  answer  accepting 
his  resicnation  was  designedly  not  given. 
— CW.  Cour,  Feb.  5. 

Cruttenden  and  Co.*s  Estate, — A  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  of  the  late  firm  of 
Cruttenden  and  Co.,  took  place  on  the 
4th  February;  Capt  Vint  in  the  chair. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  was  read  : 

•*  The  committee  beg  to  report  that,  for 
the  short  rime  that  has  been  afforded 
them  to  look  into  the  affiurs  of  the  late 
firm  of  Messrs.  Cnittenden,  Mackillop, 
and  Co.,  they  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  statement  of  the  present 
value  of  the  assets  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting,  estimating  the  amount  at  42 
lakhs  of  rupees,  is  a  fiiir  and  reasonable 
expectation  of  the  probable  outturn  of  the 
estate. 

**  With  reference  to  the  meeting  of  cre- 
ditors on  the  10th  January  1834,  at  wbkrh 
it  was  stated  that  the  estinuited  amount  of 
assets  was  128  lakhs  (although  the  books 
exhibited  a  much  laiger  amount),  exclu- 
sive of  26  lakhs  to  meet  mortgage  claims 
and  sets-off  that  could  not  be  disputed, 
the  committee  have  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  assets 
stated  as  being  good  at  that  period  and  the 
present  estimated  value. 

*'  The  statement,  upon  which  the  for- 
mer  estimate  was  made  up,  not  being 
forthcoming,  the  committee's  examina- 
tion into  this  matter  cannot  be  rendered 
with  that  accuracy  they  could  wish ;  but 
it  appears  to  them  that  the  deficiencies 
principally  arise  under  the  following  heads, 
viz. 


*  Loss  on  working  indigo  facto- 
ries, although  the  previous  two  years 
shewed  a  gain  of  about  12  lakh's  ».      2^ 

'  Over  estimated  value  of  ditto  . .     28 

*  Ditto  of  Landed  Property 6 


Carryforward 
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Brought  forward      ....       3<>i 
'  Ditt  o  recoveries  from  book  debts    23 

*  Ditto  of  recoveries  from  indigo 
planters,  on  account,  independent  of 
the  value  of  their  foctories,  but 
which  shew  a  loss  of  about  2^  lakhs    1 6 

*  Apparent  loss  on  Com- 
mercial  accounts   35,000 

'  Expended  by  Mr.  Mac- 
intyre  for  establishment,  &c.  75,000      1 

*  Interest  paid  on  sums 
borrowed ,....       1 

'  Arrears  of  sabuy,  bro- 
kerage on  indigo  and  con- 
tingent charges 30,000  >   rvi 

•Law  Charges 20,000  }  "» 

78 
which  being  deducted  from   128  lakhs, 
leaves  tlie  present  value  of  the  assets  at 
50  lakhK,  instead  of  42  lakhs,  of  which  de- 
tails were  given  at  the  last  meeting.** 

After  the  report  was  read,  Mr.  Dickens 
wished  to  ask,  whether  Mr.  D.  Macin- 
t3Te  was  a  certified  bankrupt  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  assigneeship  of 
Cruttenden  and  Co.'8  estate,  of  whom 
Palmer,  Mackillop,  and  Ca,  the  London 
correspondents  of  Cruttenden  and  Co., or 
9ome  one  of  the  partners,  were  assignees? 

Mr.  James  Mackillop  replied,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  assignees,  but  that  the 
firm  of  Palmer,  Mackillop,  and  Co,  were 
fiof,  and  therefore  that  what  Mr.  Dickens 
had  stated,  was  not  a  foot  i  and  further, 
that  Mr.  Macintyre's  former  firm  had  paid 
208.  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  Dickens  said,  that  if  a  partner  of 
of  Palmer,  Mackillop,  and  Co. ,  was  an 
assignee  of  Mr.  Macintyre,  it  was  in  sub- 
stance the  fact,  that  Messrs.  Palmer, 
Mackillop.  and  Co.,  of  London,  were  the 
assignees  of  Mr.  Macintyre ;  and  that,  as 
to  any  private  explanations  arising  out  of 
matters  not  matters  of  business,  they  had 
better  be  pursued  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dickens  then  asked  of  Mr.  Mac- 
killop, '*  Was  the  dividend  of  20».  in  the 
pound  before  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Macintyre?** — Answer,  No. 

Mr.  Dickens  continued.  The  finct  of 
Mr.  Macintyre*s  being  a  bankrupt,  and 
that  a  partner  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  Mac- 
killop, and  Co.*s  was  his  assignee,  did  not 
disqualify  him,  nor  was  he  qualified 
though  he  had  not  paid  20<.  in  the  pound 
until  after  his  appointment,  for  being 
assignee  of  any  other  firm ;  but  he  waa 
peculiarly  disqualified  for  being  the  as- 
signee of  Cruttenden  and  Co.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  eveiy  man  of  sense  among 
the  merchants  and  creditors  of  the  Cal- 
cutta firm,  that  it  gave  Mr.  Macintyre  ah 
opportunity  and  an  interest  in  prolong- 
ing the  mercantile  character  of  hie  assignee' 
ship ;  that  if,  as  tliere  were  two  or  more 
rates  of  commission,  on  sale  of  consign- 
ments to  London,  he  would  and  must  send 


liUeUigence.  "^Calcutteu 
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to  London  consignments  to  Palmer,  Mac* 
killop,  and  Co.y  and  at  probably  the  high- 
est rates ;  but  whether  in  fiurt  he  did  no 
or  not,  was  quite  inunaterial ;  for,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  was  bound  to  state  to  the 
creditors  on  the  llth  January  1834s  when 
they  appointed  him,  that  he  laboured 
under  this  disqualification ;  and  the  part- 
ners were  also  bound  to  state  it.  If  be 
had  stated  it,  and  every  creditor  had  con« 
sented,  the  court  cmild  not  hatfe  appoinied 
him.  Mr.  Dickens  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  crediton 
assembled,  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  departing  firom  the  terms  of  the  order 
of  the  llth  January,  1834>,  by  which 
Donald  Macintyre  was  appointed  as- 
signee, with  liberty  to  pay  himself  a  com- 
mission of  4  per  cent,  on  all  declared  divi- 
dends ;  including  the  allowance  to  James 
Cullen  and  Robert  Browne,  and  in  lieu  of 
all  charges  but  law  charges.** 

Mr.  Dickens  stated  his  reasons  for  mov- 
ing this  resolution.  It  was  a  contract 
volimtarily  made  by  Mr.  Macintyre,  him- 
self a  merchant  connected  with  this  firm, 
dependent  to  some  degree  upon  it,  mixed 
up  with  its  trusts ;  he  knew  what  he  was 
about;  next  he  entered  into  expenses 
which  no  sane  merchant  or  assignee  would 
have  submitted  to  (unless  he  were  depen- 
dent), for  his  expenses,  75,000  for  two 
years,  were  not  all,  and  there  were  some 
charges  for  principal  sums  not  brought  to 
account,  and  no  interest  whatever  al^ 
lowed ;  now,  as  he  liad,  with  fiill  know- 
ledge, accepted  a  commission  of  four  per 
rent,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  except  law 
charges,  the  result  vras  this,  viz,  that  if 
(having  twenty-three  lakhs  of  mortgages, 
besides  law  charges  to  pay,  and  only 
1,10  lakhs  of  nominal  assets  to  receive) 
he  had  calculated  on  receiving  in  five  years 
fifty  lakhs  to  make  a  dividend  of  (to  do 
which  he  must  have  received  sixty-five 
lakhs  out  of  the  1.10  lakhs),  he  had  gone 
on  knowingly  on  a  scale  of  expense,  by 
which  he  could  not  have  received  a  six- 
pence at  the  end  of  five  years,  even  if  he 
had  realized  and  paid  in  dividends  fifty 
lakhs!  He  had  paid  600  Rs.  to  Mr. 
Browne  monthly,  up  to  the  month  he  em- 
barked  for  England.  Mr.  Browne  was  a 
gentleman  with  a  very  handsome  income, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  if  not  of  his  own,  and 
having  from  £1,500  to  2,000  a  year  in 
England-    Mr.  Cullen,*  another  gentle- 

«  Mr.  CuUen  has  published  a  letter,  with  refior. 
ence  to  tbeie  two  statements,  wherein  he  aasarta  as 
foIlowB  :•— **  Mr.Browne  left  India  In  Janoanr  1839, 
and,  although  he  contioaed  labouring  Mr  tfkt 
estate  up  to  wiUiin  a  few  days  of  hit  depariara,  be 
drew  no  allowance  for  services  subseouent  to  the 
month  of  September  preceding,  and  Ms  receipts 
in  all,  amount,  I  find,  to  Sa.  Rs.  5,400  only  1  At 
to  my  own  case,  I  have  aimply  b  state,  that  I  have 
not  received  a  sixpence  from  the  estate,  dr  Mr. 
Macintyre,  for  the  past  seven  months,  althoogh 
daily  employed  in  its  bushicni  sad  myaverStfe 
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KMnt  borne  on  the  assignee*!  books,  at 
600  Rs.  a  month,  from  the  month  of  Ja. 
nuary  1834i>  was  a  gentleman  in  this  si- 
tuation, viz.  that,  a  little  after  that  time* 
he  bad  been  appointed  to  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Laudable  Societies;  for  the 
purposes  of  his  appointment,  and  as  an 
electioneering  manceuvre,  the  commission 
formerly  received  by  secretaries  had  been 
reduced  to  one-half  by  Messrs.  Cockerell, 
Ouseley,  Forbes,  Greenlaw,  Harding, 
Turton,  and  otliers^whose  names  were  not 
recollected :  after  the  point  was  carried, 
the  former  commission  was  restored  f  con- 
sequently, Mr.  Cullen  was  a  gentleman, 
who  bad  been  receiving  from  January 
1834,  as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  about 
1,800  Rs.  a  month.  Baboo  llussomoy 
Dutt  had  received,  up  to  June  1834<,  800 
a  month,  from  thence  500  a  month,  his 
son  200  a  month.  The  result  was  that, 
out  of  these  three  salaries,  all  pakl  to 
opulent  men,  about  40,000  Rs.  of  the 
75,000  had  been  expended.  When  the  cre- 
ditors agreed  to  Mr.  Macintyre's  paying 
this,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  that  they  had 
no  objection  to  bis  performing  an  act  of 
liberality ;  it  came  to  a  different  question 
when  Mr.  Macintyre  asked  the  crcditort, 
some  creditors  for  themselves,  some  cre- 
ditors for  others  much  poorer  than  any  of 
those  who  asked,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  this  boon.  He  had  shewn  that  no 
sane  man  could  calculate  on  having  more 
than  fifty  lakhs  to  distribute;  he  had 
"shewn  also  that,  having  spent  more  than 
75.000,  without  interest,  Mr.  Macintyre 
had  in  effect  spent  at  the  rate  of  every 
sixpence  he  could  spend,  supposing  he 
had  received  his  rateable  proportion  of 
200,000,  which  was  the  utmost  he  could 
receive.  On  what  ground  did  he  come — 
not  only  to  ask  for  liberty  to  charge  this 
sum  of  75,000  on  the  estate,  but  for  an 
an  additional  reward?  (Here  Messrs. 
Cockerell  and  Wilson  intimated  that  the 
resolution  Mr  Wilson  suggested  was  not 
pressed.)  Be  it  so;  then  Mr.  Madn- 
tyre  only  claims  75,000  of  his  expenses  to 
be  charged  to  the  creditors,  because  he 
has  paid  600  Rs.  to  Mr.  Browne,  who  did 
not  want  it  till  he  went  away ;  because 
he  has  paid  600  Rs.  to  Mr.  Cullen  to  this 
hour,  who  did  not  want  it — and  had 
1,800  Rs.  at  least  a  month— but  let  me 
stop— (said  Mr.  D.)  before  we  come  to 
the  question  of  refunding,  there  may  be 
one  obstacle ;  Mr.  Holroyd,  the  assignee 
of  the  private  estate  of  Mr.  Cullen,  is 
here.  l  ask  you,  sir,  have  you  received 
the  600  Rs.  a  month  paid  by  the  general 
creditors,  or  rather  which  Mr.  Macintyre 
now  asks  the  general  creditors  to  pay,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  private  creditors  of  Mr. 
Cullen?    (Mr.  Hohroydsaid,  No,  he  had 

fBOome  ftnr  th«  two  jpasi  y  tart  hat  btraty  rasdied 
a  moletjr  of  Mr.  DU&auft  estimate,  while  latterly 
It  has  nXUa  conelderably  shore  of  a  third  part 
of  it!" 

/IsitU.  Journ.  N.S.  Vou  20.  No.  79. 


not.)  Mr.  Dickens  continued :  it  would 
really  have  been  pleasing  to  have  thought 
or  believed  this,  even  thouj^h  it  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  strict  justice ;  but  it 
seemed  it  was  not  so.  If  Mr.  Macintyre 
were  a  poor  man,  if  he  vrished  to  be  re- 
imbursed, he  had  a  phun  course ;  let  him 
go  to  Mr.  Browne,  to  Mr.  Cullen,  to 
Russomov  Dutt,  all  opulent  men,  and  say 
to  them,  ^*  out  of  the  75,000. 1  have  paid 
and  charged  to  the  estate,  in  breach  of  my 
original  contract,  full  40,000  and  more  lias 
been  paid  to  you,  who  can  repay ;  then  re- 
pay me,  for  I  cannot  in  decency,  I  cannot 
in  honesty,  ask  the  creditors  to  do  so.** 

Mr.  Mackillop  disclaimed  all  previous 
knowledge  of  the  appointment,  with  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do  or  say;  although  he 
thought  Mr.  Macintyre  nvas  unfortiinate 
in  some  of  his  transactions,  he  considered 
that  he  had  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost 
for  the  estate ;  that  he  deserved  at  least 
that  his  actual  expenses  should  be  paid  by 
the  estate,  even  if  they  refused  him  any 
personal  allowance^  which  was  not  in- 
sisted on.  He  added  that,  though  the  ex- 
penses of  the  management  had  been  heavy, 
he  did  not  believe  they  were  greater  than 
had  been  incurred  in  the  other  estates ;  a 
fiu:t  which  could  be  ascertained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  assignees;  that  Mr.  Elliot 
Macnaghten,  who  deservedly  possessed 
the  public  confidence  ior  his  manage- 
ment as  assignee,  had  estates  three  times 
greater,  and  it  would  be  found  he  had 
incurred  similar  expense.  .    . 

Mr.  Holroyd  felt  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  remove  an  erroneous  supposition  which 
appeared  to  exist,  that  he  was  willing  to 
accent  the  rate  of  commission  offered  to 
him,  which  he  declared  he  viras  not,  and 
that  he  should  object  to  the  same  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  insolvent  court  at 
which  it  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Dickens'  motion  was  lost  by  a  ma- 
jority of  10  to  7. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Davidson,  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  be 
adopted. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Dickens  moved  as  an 
amendment : 

'^  That  the  report  now  read  be  rejected, 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
no  interest  on  the  sum  of  75,000  charged 
by  the  said  Donald  Macintyre  to  the  estate 
in  account,  in  breach  of  the  terms,  ought 
to  be  insisted  on,  provided  the  principal 
be  repaid  in  three  months;  but  that, 
otherwise,  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent  be  insisted  on.** 

Messrs.  Cockerell  and  Mackillop  an- 
swered Mr.  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Dickens 
replied. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  lost, 
by  a  majority  of  7  to  5. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  accordingly  adopted.^JftirAartf . 
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Rammohun  Roy, — Since  we  spoke  of  was  not  Tery  conspiruoiu.  By  the  death 
the  Rammohun  Roy  testimonial,  we  have  of  tliis  princess,  her  ^iiluable  jagheer  fUfit 
been  fiivoured  with  infonnation,  which,  in  to  the  Company.  The  net  revenue  of 
however  it  may  reflect  upon  certain  par-  the  jagheer  is  said  to  be  about  ten  lalrfu. 
ties  in  England,  at  all  events  exonerates  They  have  no  interest  in  the  peraoniU 
the  late  Rajah's  friends  in  this  country  property.  The  amount  of  the  latter  is 
from  any  imputation  of  indifference  to  his  guessed  to  be  very  large,  perhaps  sixty  or 
memory.  It  seems  that  the  sum  sub-  eighty  lakhs ;  but  there  is  not  a  tithe  of 
scribed  down  here  being  insufficient  to  this  sum  invested  in  Company's  pi^r  in 
the  sadsfiictory  execution  of  the  pur-  the  Begum's  name, 
poses  of  the  Memento-committee,  they  The  Meerut  ObBerver  contains  a  long 
have  been  induced  to  apply  to  wealthy  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  Begum, 
natives  at  a  distance,  who  held  Rammo-  whose  remains  were  escorted  with  doe 
hun  Roy  in  great  regard,  for  such  con-  honours  to  a  vault  in  the  centre  of  the 
tributions  to  the  general  object  as  they  cathedral ;  87  minute  guns  being  flred 
might  be  disposed  to  furnish ;  and  as  soon  during  the  procession.  The  article  con- 
as  the  replies  of  these  parties  shall  have  eludes  with  the  following  information  : 
been  received,  something  decisive  will  be  **'  As  soon  as  the  family  had  retired  in- 
arranged,  to  the  palace,  the  magistrate  of    Meerut 

With  regard  to  the  biography  of  the  proceeded  with  the  officers  of  his  estab- 
remarkable  Hindoo  reformer,  we  are  in-  lishment,  to  proclaim  the  annexation  of 
formed  tliat  all  papers  belonging  to  Ram-  the  territories  of  her  late  Higlmess  to  the 
mohun  Roy,  including  the  interesting  British  government,  proclamation  was 
memorandum  of  his  visit  to  Great  Bri-  made  throughout  the  town  and  vicinity  of 
tain,  are  now  in  England,  and  thateffons  Sirdhannah,  by  the  government  authority, 
have  been  fruitlessly  made  to  induce  the  and  similar  ones  at  the  principal  towns, 
party  in  whose  possession  they  are,  to  in  different  parts  of  the  jaghire,  accord- 
send  them  out  to  India.  As  soon  as  ing  to  previous  arrangement,  so  that  this 
these  papers  are  received,  some  competent  valuable  territory  became  almost  instanta- 
individual  will  be  employed  to  prepare  a  neously  incorporated  with  the  ZiUah  Mee- 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  fxreat  deceased,  rutt,  to  which  it  will  remain  annexed : 
and  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  the  police  and  fiscal 
they  will  furnish  a  volume  not  less  in-  arrangements  having  been  specially  in- 
structive to  the  natives  than  interesting  trusted  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  orders  firoin 
to  the  general  reader.  —  EngUshmanf  the  government  of  India,  received  so  frr 
Feb.  1.  back  as  August  lB3i.      The  whole  of 

the  landed  possessions  of  her  late  High- 

Mumcijml    Taxation. —The  following  ness  revert  to  the  British,  but  the  per- 

statement  was  produced  at  the  meeting  sonal  property,  amounting  to  near  half  a 

of  the  magistrates  in  Quarter  sessions,  on  crore,  devolves  by  will  to  Mr.  Dyce  Som- 

the  3d  February,  and  exhibits  (as  remark-  bre,  with  the  exception  of  small  legacies 

ed)  "  but   a  sorry  answer  to  their  call  and  charitable  bequests,  the  particulars  of 

upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants :"  which  we  are  not  informed.** 

thepatt  yeJr i^^'^'  ^'^^  Mr,  John  Palmer.^A  crowded  meet- 

^^'^''K** •  ^'^^  ing  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Palmer 

NetR«ceipts  St.  R«.    2,33,394  assembled   this  morning,  at  the   Town 

DitbuTMmeou.  Hall,  and  unanimously  agi-eed  to  raise  a 

C^ta2  of  towi ' :  .^: .  *.'  76.M6  subscription,  for  a  marble  bust  of  the  de- 

Repoin  of  drains 8,S29  ceased ;  to  be  considered  a  private  affiif  r, 

Sundry  charget g'P*^  among  Mr.  Palmer's  friends  ;  and,  in  case 

134,958  the  sum  collected  should  be  more  than 

■•'•WWiinent itf»>tf  sufficient  for  the  bust,  the  mode  of  appro« 

380,200  priating  the  surplus  to  be  determined 

hereafter.     A  committee  of  thirteen  gen- 

Exceitofdbbunements Ss.IU.  56,805  tjemen,  including  two  natives,  was  ap- 

*'  which  deficiency  of  receipts,**  Mr.  Blac-  pointed  to  carry  the  object  of  the  meeting 

quiere  observed,  **  he  should  be  very  glad  into  effect. 

to  see  some  good  suggestion  offered  by  Under  a  misconception  of  the  private 

the  public  to  extinguish.**  nature  of  this  meeting  a  letter  was  ad- 

—  dressed  to  the  chairman,  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
The  Begum  Sumroo,^-The  Meerut  Ob-  Scott,  suggesting  tlie  establishment  of  a 

Renter  announces  the  death  of  her  High-  school,  under  the  name  of  La  Pakmere^ 

ness  the  Begum  Sumroo,  at  Sirdanha,  on  of  which  the  master  and  mistresses  should 

the  27th  ult — as  much  celebrated  of  Ute  be  chosen  from  among  the  second  clan 

for  the  munificence  of  her  charities  and  sufferers  by  the  fiulure  of  Palmer  and  Co. 

other  pious  donations,  as  she  was  for-  The  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  hank 

merly  for  acts  m  which  christian  charity  note  of  fifty  rupees,  as   a  subscription. 
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There  was  also  a  letter  from  a  native, 
named  Gungapursaud  Mqzendar,  who 
described  himself  as  a  poor  writer,  in  Mr. 
Fklmer*s  employ  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  willing  to  work  extra  hours,  in  order 
to  save  something  hy  way  of  contribution, 
tp  commemorate  the  virtues  of  his  la- 
R»ented  master.  The  letter  contained  a 
bank  note  of  ten  rupees,  and  8ugp:ested 
that  the  subscriptions  of  the  natives  should 
be  kept  distinct  from  the  rest, — which, 
the  chairman  observed,  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  the  natives  getting  up  a  separate 
subscription,  managed  by  a  separate 
committee,  if  they  wished  to  do  so. — 
Omr.,  Feb,  Q, 

71w«r--^toitoi^.— Extract  from  a  letter 
from  Dacca : — **  We  arrived  last  night  in 
Dacca,  after  a  melancholy  winding  up  of 
our  shooting  excursion.  We  had  intelli- 
gence of  an  immense  tiger,  which  had 
killed  several  bullocks,  &c.  On  Saturday, 
we  hunted  him  for  several  hours,  but 
conld  not  get  him.  On  Sunday,  Mr.  C, 
Mr.  B.y  Mr.  £•,  sen.,  and  Mr.  £.,  jun., 
went  out  and  sprung  the  tiger,  and 
wounded  him  severely.  He  charged  the 
elephants  six  times,  wounded  three  of 
them,  and  pulled  poor  £.,  sen.,  from  the 
howd^h,  and  killed  him  instantly.  There 
are  half-a-dozen  deep  wounds  on  the 
vteck^  at  the  juncture  of  the  spine,  and 
several  on  his  face  and  breast  Al- 
though  the  body  was  picked  up  by  the 
rest  of  the  party  immediately,  the  vital 
spark  had  fled.  This  is  a  dreadful  busi- 
ness, and  almost  enough  to  satisfy  any  one 
of  tiger-^hootiog.  and  has  thrown  all 
Dacca  into  a  ferment-" — EngUshmcm, 
Feft.6. 

lu  the  Meemt  Observer^  a  correspon- 
dent  writes  : — "  In  a  few  years,  there  will 
not  be  a  tiger  found  in  the  Khadur,  for 
this  new  practice  of  murdering  the  hog- 
deer  so  immercifuUy  will  drive  the  tigers 
where  their  staple  commodity  can  be 
found.  I  recollect  when  tigers  were  as 
plentiful  at  Unoopshuhur  as  they  are  now 
at  Jogewala ;  they  have  disappeared,  and 
so  have  the  hog-deer,  as  &r  up  as  Ghur- 
mukteesur,  and  if  you  go  on,  they  will  be 
driven  back  to  tlie  Hills.  About  two 
years  ago,  a  party  of  you  did  for  most  of 
the  Muha,  and  very  few  indeed  are  now 
to  be  found ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
therefore,  for  restraint,  and  hereafter  I 
trust  you  will  be  more  moderate,  other- 
wise your  conduct  will  be  noticed  as  im- 
sportsmanly.  Your  boasting  of  the 
numbers  you  have  killed,  is  a  vain-glorious 
trait,  peculiar  to  your  class ;— but,  depend 
upon  it,  there  is  no  credit  in  knocking 
over  a  hog-deer  rising  at  your  foot,  or 
pouring  five  or  six  bullets  in  the  side  of  a 
poor  muha,  as  big  as  an  ox ;  besides,  it  is 
not  the  number  brought  to  bag;  the 
number  wounded  is  at  least  equal,  and 


they  generally  die  of  their  wounds.  The 
numerous  herd  of  antelope  m  the  district 
affords  sufficient  legitimate  sport  in  deer- 
shooting,  and  an  excellent  trial  for  the 
gunner  with  his  rifle,  but,  how  seldom 
is  this  sport  pursued  !  No,  you  are  all 
for  quanrity,  and  care  nothing  for  the 
quality  of  the  sport,  which  you  pretend  to 
enjoy.  I  call  upon  all  true  sportsmen  to 
aid  and  abet  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
practice  I  have  noticed,  and  so  injurious 
to  the  &ir  sportsman,  by  setting  their 
faces  against  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish a  little  rule  :— for  instance,  it  should 
he  considered  unsportsmanly  to  shoot  the 
doe  of  either  hog-deer  or  muha,  or  any 
wild  boar  or  sow,  or  to  bag  more  than 
five  brace  of  black  partridge  in  one  day, 
or  to  fire  at  a  hare  within  ten  miles  of 
any  cantonment  or  station  where  grey- 
hounds are  kept.'* 

A  tiger  paid  a  visit  to  Horel  lately, 
where  he  wounded  a  man  severely,  and 
killed  a  cow ;  but  ere  the  sportsmen 
in  that  neighbourhood  could  get  their 
elephants  ready,  and  go  in  pursuit,  the 
cunning  animal  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
them  I  It  appears,  and  we  have  it  on 
the  best  authority,  that  the  moment  the 
tiger  sprung  out  upon  the  man,  who  re- 
ceived the  wound,  a  herd  of  buffaloes, 
hard  by,  rushed  down  to  his  rescue,  beat 
off  the  riger,  and  saved  the  man*s  life. — 
Delhi  Ga2.,FA.  21. 

Agra  Bank. — We  copy  from  the  Attra 
Uhhbcar  the  report  of  the  Agra  bank  for 
the  last  half  year,  and  rejoice  to  find  that 
institution  in  so  flourishing  a  condition, 
as  to  exhibit  a  net  profit  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  bank, 
until  lately,  was  working  upon  a  capital 
of  two  lakhs  and  a  half,  divided  into 
1,000  shares,  w^iich  being  found  insuffi- 
cient for  its  increasing  business,  the  sub- 
scription books  liave  been  re-opened  for 
anotlier  1,000  shares,  which  appear  to  be 
filling  upfost— Cbur.  Feb.  9. 

Dr.Bryce.—  Letters  were  received  yes- 
terday from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  dated 
23d  January,  from  Major  Alves*  camp  at 
Alwar.  The  reverend  gentleman  has  vi- 
sited  many  of  the  stations  in  the  upper 
provinces ;  he  officiated  in  the  churches 
of  Meemt  and  Agra ;  and  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  soliciting  attention  and  aid, 
from  his  countrymen  and  others,  to  the 
General  Assembly*s  scliool  and  missions. 
The  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  in- 
stitution in  Upper  India,  conjoined  with 
the  object  of  affording  divine  service  after 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to 
her  members  in  those  distant  quarters, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  result  of  Dr. 
Bryce's  mission.  Dr.  Bryce  expected  to 
reach  Nusserabad  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
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and  Neemuch  before  the  middle  of  Feb- 
roary,  proceeding  from  that  place  after 
the  28th  February  with  all  speed,  to  reach 
the  steamer  before  she  starts  from  Bom* 
bay.— CoZ.  Cowr.  Feb,  6. 


[JvLT, 


Agricultural  Society. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  society,  it  was  resolved  to  invest 
1,000  rupees  in  the  purchase  of  Upland 
Georgia  cotton  seed,  and  to  write  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  home 
to  secure  a  direct  channel  for  the  regular 
supply  of  fresh  seed  from  America.  A 
smaJler  sum  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
Egyptian  seed. 

Reports  were  read  of  the  successful 
experiments  with  Indian  corn  and  the 
Otaheite  sugar  cane. 

Smuggling, —  A  serious  affray  occurred 
during  the  past  week  at  Mahim,  a  village 
of  considerable  extent,  in  the  Hurriana 
line,  within  the  beat  of  Mr.  Gwatkin,  pa- 
trolling officer.  It  appears  that  a  consi- 
derable body  of  smugglers,  amoimting,  by 
the  most  limited  computation,  to  1,000. 
had  determined  vi  et  armis  to  carry  their 
goods  across  the  line,  the  duties  being 
unpaid.  Mr.  Gwatkin  having  received 
timely  intimation  of  their  design,  boldly 
resolved  to  cany  into  execution,  at  all  h». 
zards,  the  duty  entrusted  to  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  make  the  legal 
seizure.  This  patrol  establishment  only 
consisted  of  about  fifty  men,  together  with 
his  daroga,  and,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
smugglers  to  deliver  up  their  goods,  an 
affray  ensued,  in  which  two  of  the  offend- 
ing party  were  killed.  We  regret  to  add, 
that  the  daroga  is  severely  wounded,  to- 
gether with  two  Government  chuprassies. 
Mr.  Smith,  the  collector  of  customs,  has, 
with  his  usual  promptitude,  ordered  an 
additional  number  of  men  to  be  attached 
to  Mr.  Gwatkin's  establishment. — DeUU 
Croz.,  Jan,  20. 

Akyah. — As  our  recent  letters  from 
Akyab  contain  further  information  respect- 
ing the  insurrection  which  has  broken  out 
in  these  parts, we  hasten  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers.  For  some  time  back  it  seems 
there  has  been  a  disposition  among  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Akyab  town 
to  resist  the  Government  and  plunder  the 
Treasury.  Some  intimations  of  their 
plans  was  discovered,  so  fax  back  as  Nov. 
1834<,  but  they  were  considered  too  chi- 
merical to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
the  ringleaders  of  the  present  rebels  have 
been  collecting  muskets  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  sending  them  into  tlie  interior ; 
and,  having  at  length  got  one  of  their 
number,  of  a  desperate  character,  to  head 
the  insurrection,  they  collected  a  huge 
body  of  men  in  the  interior  of  the  district, 


and  entered  on  their  work  of  indnc^Sftn- 
nate  plunder ;  and,  in  four  or  five  places, 
close  to  Arnican,they  bare  consmitted 
very  serious  depredations  on  the  poor 
ryots.  When  the  news  readiM  Al^rab, 
which  was  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
the  commissioner  immediately  ordered 
two  lieuts.  with  a  party  of  Mugfa  sepoys, 
and  Burkundauzes,  to  go  into  the  interior 
and  quell  the  disturbance.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  spot  they  were  joined  by 
the  Thannadar  of  the  old  town  and  his 
party ;  but  the  number  of  tiie  insurgents 
was  so  great  that  they  were  almost  im- 
mediately  overpowered,  and  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Long-grah.  We  regret  to  say, 
that  the  poor  Thannadar  was  shot  through 
the  body,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards 
in  the  Akyab  hospital.  A  stronger  party 
was  then  sent,  with  better  success.  The 
ringleaders,  we  are  happy  to  state,  have 
been  taken.— JPViouf  of  India,  March  dtf. 


CDtna« 

Advices  from  Canton,  dated  the  24tb 
January,  state,  that  another  fire  has  taken 
place  there,  not  to  the  extent  of  the  fbnner 
one,  but  still  very  formidable  to  foreigners^ 
as  being  nearer  to  their  factories.  The 
Uist  great  fire  was  inside  the  city  wall ;  -diis 
occurred  in  the  suburb  adjoining  the  fo- 
reign factories,  but  without  the  wall.  It 
broke  out  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and 
before  any  steps  were  resorted  to,  it  liod 
assumed  a  fierce  and  dangerous  iMad,  btira- 
ing  before  a  strong  north  wind,  througfe 
Carpenter-square,  right  down  on  the  fo^ 
reigo  factories.  At  about  five  o'clock,  a 
flake  of  fire,  carried  by  the  wind,  fell  on 
the  shingle  roof  of  a  small  Hoppo-house^ 
just  on  the  east  bank  of  the  creek,  and  it 
was  instantly  in  a  flame,  and  commuAi- 
cated  fire  across  the  creek  to  No.  2,  a  lb* 
reign  factory.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  fi>. 
reigners  and  their  property  were  for  a 
period  placed  in  the  utmost  peril.  Greai 
exertions  were  made  by  the  neigbbouiB  to 
get  the  fire  quenched  in  No.  2,  and  to  open 
the  communication  with  the  rifer.  Vast 
numbers  of  Chinese  could  be  seen  tearing 
down  and  stripping  off  the  rodfs  from  the 
houses  not  on  fire,  judiciously  resigning 
tliose  they  were  not  able  to  save.  At  tiie 
same  time,  sheets  of  water  from  tweo^ 
well-supplied  fire-engines  were  pouring  ott 
the  flames,  and  drenching  all  in  the  dan- 
gerous vicinity.  **  This  skill,  cooloass, and 
activity,  met  with  iu  reward  in  the  oxtinc. 
tinction  of  the  fire,  after  all  hope  of  les- 
cuing  their  property  had  left  many  a  fo- 
reign breast.  It  was  aotvarsaJly  noticed 
bow  much  the  Chinese  had  learned  from 
us  barbarians  these  few  bst  years,  ia  their 
mode  of  re0i5ting  and  extingui&hing  con» 
flagraiions.*' 
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31  St  December  1835,  the  sura  toul  of  the 
revenue  of  New  South  Wales,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  has  been  jfif273,744. 
During  the  like  period  in  1834,  it  was 
£205^535 ;  thus  the  gross  increase  on  the 
former  year  has  been  ir71,119;  or,  de- 
ductiDg  a  few  items  of  decrease,  of  which 
fees  of  public  offices  form  the  greater  part 
— ^^^68,209  net  increase.  If  the  yet  un- 
publislied  statement  of  expenditare  do  not 
much  exceed  the  probable  sum  of  £3 1 0,000, 
there  remains  a  cleir  surplus  of  abote 
j£6OfiO0  towards  the  service  of  the  cur. 
rent  year! — Gaxette,  Jan,  19. 

Prisoners. — In  1835  the  number  of  pri- 
soners received  in  the  Sydney  gaol  was 
1,788  males,  and  1,079  females;  of  the 
males  614  were  for  felony,  and  1,014  for 
misdemeanours.  The  number  of  females 
who  arrived  pursuant  to  sentences  was  695, 
while  13*2  were  for  trial;  of  the  males, 
732  were  tried  and  1061  untried.  There 
were  590  cases  of  sickness  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  one  natural  death.  During 
the  year  36  prisoners  were  executed. — 
Monitor,  Jan,  13. 


The  accooDts  received  by  the  present 
opportunity  from  Swan  River  arc  far  from 
encouraging.  Though  the  newspapers  give 
a  favourable  report  of  the  new  country, 
which  has  been  explored  by  the  governor 
in  person,  private  accounts  give  a  hment- 
able  picture  of  the  individual  distress  en- 
dured  by  many  respectable  worthy  families. 
The  state  of  utter  destitution  to  which 
some  are  described  to  us  as  being  reduced 
is  indeed  heart-rending  and  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite our  warmest  sympathies.  Families 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  usual 
comforts  of  affluence  and  civilization,  are 
driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  arduous 
and  precarious  means  to  obtain  a  subsist- 
ence; and  even  young  ladies,  clothed  in 
the  worn-out  remains  of  their  English  at- 
tire, imitate  the  natives  in  their  modes  of 
catching  fish  to  preserve  life.  —  Hobart 
Town  Qntrier,  Jan.  4. 

The  aforegoing  is  from  a  hostile  source ; 
on  the  other  hand,  letters  and  papers  have 
been  Irectaved  from  Swan  River  to  die  23d 
of  January*,  which  state  that  the  colonists 
were  prospering  much  more  rapidly  than 
was  anticipated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  year.  The  number  of  acres  of 
land  tinder  cultivation,  at  the  close  of  1834, 
was  900 ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year  1,500  were  in  cultivation.  The  har- 
vest was  expected  to  be  abundant;  and 
shipments  of  grain  were  making  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 
During  the  last  year,  twenty -seven  mer- 


chant vessels  had  arrived  at  the  colony,  of 
which,  however,  only  seven  were  British. 
Money  condnued  scarce ;  and  the  supply  of 
goods  was  so  abundant,  that  a  portion  had 
been  re.shippe<i  to  the  river  Plate.  Tlie 
stock  of  cattle  (und  flocks  of  sheep  had  in. 
creased.  In  the  population  there  had  been 
a  marked  increase.  The  natives  were 
friendly,  and  marty  in  the  employ  of  the 
colonists. 


atavt  of  (Soolr  j^opt. 

Cape  papers  to  the  end  of  March  state, 
that  all  was  quiet  on  the  Eastern  frontier, 
with  the  exception  o^  some  few  petty  feuds 
between  the  Finvoes  and  the  CaffVes.  Pub- 
lie  attention  of  the  Cape  inhabitants  has 
been  drawn  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Go- 
vernor, directing  the  peremptory  with, 
drawal  of  the  circulation  of  the  whole  rix 
dollar  currency  from  tlie  9ili  of  April,  in 
the  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  and 
from  the  80th  of  April  in  all  parts  of 
the  colony  ;  such  notes  to  be  exchanged  by 
the  Treasurer- General  and  Cashier  of  the 
Bank,  until  the  31st  of  May  next;  and 
from  that  period  till  the  30th  of  July  rix 
dollar  notes,  in  government  sterling  notes^ 
or  British  silver,  no  other  being  received 
in  payment  at  any  government  office. 
After  the  .30th  of  July,  such  notes  as  shall 
be  exchangeable  under  the  aforementioned 
conditions  shall  be  exchangeable  at  the 
Treasury  in  Cape  Town  only,  on  a  govern, 
ment  order,  indorsed  on  a  written  applica» 
tion  to  that  effect,  to  be  presented  at  the 
Colonial  Office. 

Journals  from  Java  to  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, give  a  detailed  account  of  the  ef. 
fects  of  the  late  earthquake  at  Amboyna. 
During  three  weeks  in  October,  the  air  was 
obscured  by  a  thick  sulphurous  fog;  and 
on  the  1st  November,  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  very  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  in  Amboyna  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  which  was  succeeded  on  the  4th  by 
many  other  shocks.  Tn  Amboyna,  the 
earthquake  had  done  dreadful  mischief; 
filly  .eight  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
killed  in  one  of  the  barracks  in  Fort  Vic- 
toria; sixty.six  persons  were  wounded. 
The  government  buildings  have  suffered 
much,  as  well  as  the  two  churches ;  and 
almost  all  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  arc 
much  damaged.  The  distress  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  extreme.  The  oldest  do  not  re- 
member such  an  earthquake.  A  rough  es- 
timate of  tlie  damage  done  makes  it 
amount  to  300,000  florins. — DtUch  Pa})er. 

Advices  from  Sumatra  state,  that  tlic 
Dutch  government  had  not  been  able  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  of  the  natives  in 
the  interior,  but  had  lost  many  troops,  and 
affairs  in  that  colony  wore  a  serious  aspecL 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c. 

FULL  TENTAGB. 

Fort  Wimam,  Jm.  18.  1838  —Under 
instructions  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  the  Governor-general  of  India 
in  Council  has  the  satisfoction  to  announce, 
that  full  tentage  will  be  granted  to  the 
commissioned  officers  of  the  European 
regimentSi  stationed  at  Ghazeepore,  Dina- 
pore,  and  Hazareebaugb,  from  the  15th 
instant,  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  Hon. 
Court's  despatch. 

BBGIMENTAL  DUTY. 

Head-Quarter8,Calcutta,Jan,  19, 1886. 
—His  £xc.  the  Commander-in-chief  is 
pleased  to  direct,  that  officers  who  are 
members  of  general  or  other  courts  mar- 
tial, assembled  at  the  station  where  their 
re^ments  are  quartered,  shall,  during  the 
adjournment  oif  such  courts,  when  the 
period  of  adjournment  exceeds  one  day, 
dischaige  their  regimental  duties. 

GOORKAH  OR  HILL  CORPS. 

Fort  Wmam,  Feb.  8,  1836.— All  the 
officers  and  men  at  present  belonging  to 
the  three  Goorkah  or  Hill  Corps,  who 
came  over  to  the  Briti«(h  army  from  that 
of  the  Nepaul  Government  during  the 
campaign  of  1815,  having  now  completed 
twenty  years*  service,  and  being  conse- 
quently entitled  to  transfer  to  the  pension 
establishment  when  unfit  for  local  service, 
agreeably  to  G.  O.  No.  9,  of  the  2d  May, 
18^;  the  Governor-general  of  India  in 
Council  is  pleased,  at  the  recommendation 
of  his  Exc.  the  Commander  in-chief,  to 
abolish  the  denomination  of  garrison  com- 
pany, authorized  in  G.  O.  No.  78,  of  the 
dist  July  1823,  and  to  direct,  that  the 
company  considered  the  garrison  company, 
be  simply  numbered  the  8th  in  succession 
with  the  others. 

His  Excellency  is  requested  to  take 
measures  for  transferring  to  the  pension 
establishment,  all  such  men  of  the  garri- 
son companies  of  the  Nusseeree,  Sirmoor, 
and  Kemaon  local  battalions,  as  have 
served  the  prescribed  period  of  20  years, 
and  may  be  considered  unfit  for  active 
local  service. 

MUSKETS  FOR  ARTILLERY  REGIMENT. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  from 
the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  direct; 
that  the  substitution  of  muskets  for  fuzils, 
in  the  equipment  of  the  artillery  regiment, 
be  notified  m  general  orders  -,  the  arrange- 
ment to  have  effect  in  the  gradual  order 


that  the  fuzils  now  in  use .  beooaw  un- 
serviceable. 

COURT   MARTIAL. 

ENS    H.  W.    ROWEN. 

Head 'Quarters,  Calcutta,  Jan.  2S, 
1836. — At  a  genera]  court  martial,  as- 
sembled at  Dinapore,  on  the  dOtb  Dec 
1835,  Ensign  H.  W.  Rowen,  of  H.  M. 
49th  regt.,  was  arraigned  on  the  foUowiog 
charge,  viz,' 

Charge. — '*  For  conduct  unbecoming 
the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, in  that  he.  Ensign  Henry  William 
Rowen,  did,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
tlie  29th  Sept.  1835,  appear  at  the  mess 
of  H.  M.  49th  regt » at  Hazareebaugh,  in 
a  state  of  intoxication ;  he  being  at  the 
time  on  duty  as  orderly  officer  of  the  day.* 

Upon  which  charge,  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding, — "  The  court>  upon  the  evi- 
dence before  it,  finds  Ensign  H.  W. 
Rowen,  of  H.  M.  49th  regt.,  guilty  of  tlie 
chaiige  preferred  against  him. 

Sentence. — **  The  court  sentences  En- 
sign H.  W.  Rowen,  H.  M.  49th  regt ,  to 
be  cashiered." 

Approved, 
(Signed;        H.  Fanb,  General. 
Commander-in-chief. 

Ensign  Rowen  is  to  be  struck  off  tlu? 
list  of  H.  M.  49th  regiment,  from  the 
date  of  this  communication  being  made 
known  to  him,  which  the  commanding 
officer  will  specially  report  to  the  Adju- 
tant-general of  His  Majesty*B  forces  in 
India,  and  to  the  military  secretary  to  His 
Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

BY   THK    GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Judicial  attd  Revmu*  Department. 

Jan,  19.  Mr.  Charles  Smith  to  officiate  as  ciril 
and  wemiatk  judge  of  sillah  Sylhet. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Brown  to  officiate  at  civil  and  aeanda 
judge  of  KiUahBehar. 

Mr.  R.  Williams  to  officiate  as  civil  and  naiiiai 
judge  of  siliah  Cuttacfc. 

9S.  Mr.  M.  W.  Carruthers  to  be  deputy  collectar 
of  siliah  Myrounsing. 

Fa6. 9.  Mr.  R.  W.  MaxweU  to  be  drO  and  s»- 
sion  judge  of  illlah  Backergunge,  from  date  of 
departure  of  Mr.  C.  Cardcw  forXorope. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Brownlow  to  officiate  as  magistiala 
and  collector  of  siUah  Shahabad. 

Mr.  W.  Luke  to  officiate  as  magtatzate  and  col. 
lector  of  siliah  Sarun,  in  room  orilr.  Brownlow. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Goad  to  be  an  asustant  under  com- 
raisaioner  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  ISth  or  Blum> 
'^Ipore  diviskm. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Qulntin  to  be  bead  asdstant  to  magiv 
trate  and  coHectcnr  ct  lUlah  Behar. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Leycester  to  conduct  current  duties  of 
office  of  civil  and  scsskm  judge  of  Moonheiltobad, 
in  addition  to  his  ovm. 

9.  Mr.  Henry  Ricketts  to  be  coauabiioiier  of 
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Tevenue  and  circuit  of  19th  or  Cuttack  division, 
in  room  of  Mr.  J.  Master. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Halllday  to  be  magistrate  and  collector 
ornecthem  divtaioD  of  Cuttaclc. 

Mr.  James  Grant  to  be  magistrate  and  odiector 
of  lillah  Dacca. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Soott  to  be  joint  magistrate  and  deputy 
cuUector  of  central  dfyision  of  Cuttaclc.  but  to 
officiate,  until  Airther  orders,  as  iolnt  magistrate 
and  deputy  collector  of  southern  cUv.  of  Cuttack. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Law  to  be  joint  magistrate  and  deputy 
ccdiector  of  Dacca* 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bidwell  tn  be  head-assistant  to  magia- 
fsate  and  collector  of  Sylhet. 

Mr.  T.  Bruce  to  officiate  as  loinl  magistrate  and 
deputy  collector  of  BuUooah,  m  room  of  Mr.  Hal- 
Uday. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bnmn  to  be  civil  and  session  judge  of 
sillak  Befaar.  in  room  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Cuthbert. 

Mr.  R.  Wiiliarot  to  be  dvil  and  senion  judge  of 
zillah  Cuttack. 

Mr.  R.  Torrens  to  be  magistrate  and  collector  of 
Moorsbedabad. 

The  Hon.  R.  Forbes  to  be  joint  roagistate  and 
deputy  collector  of  Maldah. 

Ml.  W.  Tavlnr  to  be  jobit  magistrate  and  deputy 
collector  of  Burdwau. 

Mr.  E.  E.  H.  Repton  to  be  head  assistant  to  ma- 
gistrate and  collector  of  central  division  of  Cut- 
tack. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Gordon  to  be  civil  and  session  judgeof 
Moorsbedabad,  in  room  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Middleton. 

Mr.  J.  F.  O.  Cooke  to  be  magistrate  and  collector 
oTNuddeab. 

Mr.  J.  H.  D'Oyly  to  officiate  as  civil  and  seuion 
Judge  of  siliah  Beerbhoom,  in  room  of  ftlr.  Wigrom 
Money. 

Mr.  E.  Boitall  to  be  an  assistant  under  commis- 
sioner of  revenue  and  circuit  of  18th  or  Jessore 
division. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Snell  to  be  ditto  ditto  under  ditto. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mellis  to  be  ditto  ditto  imder  commis- 
sioner of  14th  or  Moorsbedabad  division. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Trotter  to  be  ditto  ditto  under  oum- 
missiooer  of  18th  or  Bhaugulpore  division. 

Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Monckton  to  be  ditto  ditto,  under 
ditto  ditto. 

Mr.  C.  Todd  tobeditto  ditto  under  commissioner 
of  13th  or  Bauleah  diviston 

Mr.  R.  Hampton  to  be  ditto  ditto,  under  ditto. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Stun  to  be  an  assistant  to  commis- 
sioner of  revenue  and  circuit  of  15th  or  Dacca 
division. 

Mr.  A.  Forbes  to  be  ditto  ditto  under  commis- 
sioner of  19th  or  Cuttack  division. 

PoUtieal  Department. 

Jan,  25.  Lieut  CoL  Caulfield.  c.b.,  9th  L.C..  to 
officiate  as  agent  to  Gov.-gen  at  Mooishedabad. 

Lieut.  G.  A.  Mee,  58th  N.I.,  to  accompany 
Goorkha  corps  which  escorted  Napalese  envoy  to 
Calcutta*  on  its  return  to  Catmandhoo. 

Feb.  1.  CapU  Valiancy,  36th  Madias  N.I.,  to  be 
an  assistant  to  general  superintendent  of  operations 
forsuppressitm  of  thuggee. 

23.  Lieut.  CoL  Caulfield,  en.,  9th  L.C.,  to  be 
superintendent  of  ttie  Mysore  Princes,  v.  Major 
Honeywood  resigned,  from  date  of  departure  of 
that  <Mfficer  tax  Europe. 

Capt.  J.  HigghMon.  68th  N.L,  to  be  agent  to 
Govemor-ieneral  at  Moorsbedabad,  v.  Lluut.  CoL 
Cobbe  resutned,  f^om  date  <^  departure  of  that 
officer  for  Europe. 

—  CoL  H.  T.  Tapp,  commanding  1st  N.L,  to 
be  political  agent  at  Subathoo,  and  to  command 
NusMsree  battalion,  v.  Mi^.  Kennedy,  who  has 
retired  from  the  service. 

Financial  Departntent, 

Jan.  20u  Mr.  J.  W.  Sage  to  take  dunge  of  re- 
maining filatures  of  Radnagore  residency  nom  Dr. 
Stuart  on  his  vacating  the  office. 

27.  Mr.  G.  P.  McClintock  to  be  Ut-Msbtant  in 
office  of  accountant-general  in  room  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Alaaumder  dec 

Mr.  H.  R.  Alexander  to  be  Sd4Mistant  to  ac- 
coantan^gentral  and  to  sab>tieasurer.  In  case  his 


services  should  be  required  by  this  officer,  v.  Mr. 
McClintock  prom. 

Mr.  C.  Trower  to  be  civil  auditor,  in  room  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tulloh.  to  take  eflbct  from  83d  Jan., 
the  date  of  his  departure  for  Europe. 

Feb,  S.  Capt.  W.  N.  Forbes  to  be  mint  master 
and  superintendent  of  government  machinery,  to 
take  effect  fhnn  date  on  which  Mr.  R.  Saunders 
embarked  for  Europe. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sage  to  take  charge  of  Radnagore  re- 
sidency during  absence  of  Mr.  Stuart. 


Jan,  27.  Mr.  John  Campbell  to  officiate  as  1st- 
assistant  to  collector  of  government  customs  at 
Calcutta,  in  room  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomhill,  v.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Alexander. 

Mr.  A.  J.  M.  MUb  to  be  salt  agent  in  central  divi- 
sion of  Cuttack,  V.  Mr.  Lowis. 

Feb,  3.  Mr.  H.  B.  Brownlow  to  be  deputy  opium 
agent  at  Shahabad. 

Mr.  W.  Luke  to  be  deputy  opium  agent  at  Sarun, 
to  take  efftct  from  8d  Feb. 

Mr.  R.  Houston  to  officiate  as  deputy  secretary 
to  board  of  ciutoms,  salt  and  opium,  and  superin- 
tendent of  stamps. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Pabner,  Ist-assistant  in  board  of  cus- 
toms, salt  and  opium,  to  be  deputy  secretary  to 
that  board,  and  superintendentof  stamps. 

Mr.  H.  Palmer,  8d-assistant  to  board  of  customs, 
salt  and  opium,  to  be  collector  of  Calcutta  stamps, 
and  superintendent  of  Sulkea  salt  chokies. 

Messrs.  Charles  Becher,  G.  W.  Traill,  and  S.  T. 
Cuthbert,  have  been  permitted  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  retire  on  annuities,  from  the  1st 
May  1836. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Loch  reported  his  arrival  asa  writer  on 
this  establishment,  on  the  7th  FeU 

Mr.  Ross  is  appointed  Governor  of  the  Western 
Provinces.— Btffi^.  Hurk.,  Mardi  3. 

FurUma^t  Sgc—Jm,  19.  Mr.  B.  Golding,  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  two  years,  for  health.— 
87*  Mr.  Robert  Saunders,  to  England,  in  the  pre- 
sent season.— Mr.  T.  P.  B.  Biscoe,  of  the  Agra 
presidency,  to  New  South  Wales,  for  two  years, 
for  health.— Feb  2.  Mr.  H.J.  Middleton.  to  visit 
presidency,  preparatory  to  his  applying  to  retire 
upon  an  annui^  of  the  year  1836.—^  The  leave 
granted  to  Mr.  Edward  Decdes,  on  83d  Dec  last, 
to  proceed  to  Europe  on  furlough,  cancdied  at  his 
own  request.— lu.  Mr.  John  Master,  to  Europe,  in 
the  presents 


BY  THE   GOVERNOR    OF   AGRA. 
Piditical  Department, 
Jan.  87'  Assist.  Surg.  A.  C.  Gordon,  attached  to 
UralMdIa  agency,  to  be  extra  assistant  to  political 
agent  at  UuibaUa. 

Generai  Department. 
Feb.  3.  Capt.  J.  M.  Heptinstall,  3ist  N.L,  to  be 
deputy  post-master  at  Meerut,  ▼.  Migor  Campbell 
resigned ;  to  take  efilect  from  18th  Jan. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb.  3.  The  Rev.  E.  White  to  officiate  as  district 
chaplain  at  Barrackpore. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS.  &c. 

Fort  WmUunf  Jan,  18. 1836.— Capt.  Gavin  Young. 
70th  N.L,  to  be  a  member  of  military  board,  ftrom 
date  of  departure  of  Lieut.  CoL  Craigie  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Jan,  85 — I^fanify,  Major  Hugh  O'Donel,  13th 
N.L.  to  be  lleut.  colonel,  in  sue  to  Lieut.  Col. 
Hardy  retired. 

\3th  N,I,  Capt.  Edward  Gwatkln  to  be  ra^jor, 
Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt.  J.  E.  Bruere  to  be  capt.  of 
a  company,  and  Ens.  G.  F.Whitelodte  to  belieut.. 
in  sue  to  Mi^.  H.  O'Donel  prom. 

RegL  itfArtUiery.  Supernum.  8d-Lieut.  E.  K. 
Money  brou|rtit  on  eflbcUve  strength,  v.  ad-Lieut. 
H.  H.  Corafii  resigned  15th  July  VOi, 

Assist.  Surg.  Henklah  Clark  to  be  torgeon,  t. 
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Surg.  Wm.  HamlUon,  Bt.o.t  redigned,  with  rank 
from  15th  Oct.  1R35,  v.  Surg.  John  Allan,  m.d. 

Assiit.  Surf.  Andrew  Vans  Dunlop,  m.d.,  placed 
at  dispoaal  of  Agra  government. 

Attlst.  Surg.  Coll  Macintyre  appointed  to  medi- 
cal charge  of  civil  station  of  Furreedpore*  v. 
Dunlop. 

Aisiat.  Surg.  J.  H.  W.  Waugh,  now  officiating 
for  Asabt.  Surg.  Madntyre  at  Akyab,  confirmed  In 
that  appointment. 

Brev.Capt.  E.  C.  Arvhbold,  8th  L.C..  permitted, 
at  hi«  own  request,  to  resign  service  of  Hon.  Com- 
pany, f^om  1st  Feb. 

The  following  officers  to  do  duly  with  Assam 
Light  Infontry  :~Lieut.  James Wemyss,  44th  N.I.; 
Ens.  A.  P.  Phayre,  7th  do. 

F«6.  \.—Regt,  of  ArHUery,  Capt.  C.  H.  Bell  to 
be  major,  Ist-Lieut.  and  Brev.  Capt.  C.  McMorine 
to  be  capt.,  and  2d-LIeut.  G.  L.  Cooper  to  be  1st- 
tieut.,  from  17th  Jan.  1836,  in  sue.  to  Major  C.  P. 
Kennedy  retired  on  pension  of  his  rank.— Ist-Lieut. 
and  Brev.  Capt.  C.  Grant  to  be  capt..  and  8d- Lieut. 
T.  Edwards  to  be  Ist-lieut.,  from  17th  Jan.  1831. 
in  sue.  to  Capt.  J.  Johnson  retired  on  pension  of 
his  rank.— Supem.  2d-Lieuts.  W.  Maxwell  and  H. 
M.  Conran  brought  on  effective  strength  of  regt. 

AUahabad,  Jan,  15, 1836.— Ens.  H.  M.  Barwell, 
59th  N.I.,  to  officiate  for  Lieut.  F.  P.  Fulcher, 
f  >7th  do.,  as  aidde-camp  to  Governor  of  Agra,  ftrora 
this  da'e,  until  return  of  Lieut.  Fulcher  to  his 
duty,  or  until  further  orders. 

Jan.  27.— Assist.  Surg.  R.  J.  Brassey  to  be  assis- 
tant to  garrison  surgeon  of  Allahabad. 
.    Feb,  3.  -Assist.  Surg.  A.  Reid  placed  at  disposal 
of  Commander-in-chief. 

Assist.  Surg.  A.  Vans  Dunlop  appohited  to  me- 
dical duties  of  civil  station  of  Azirogurh. 

Head  Quarters,  Jan.  19,  1836.  —  Lieut.  J.  T. 
Lane  to  be  adj.  and  qu.  mast,  to  Neemuch  division 
of  artUlery,  v.  Lieut.  W.  O.  Young  app.  to  ord- 
nance commissariat  department 

Assist.  Surg.  W.  B.  Watson  removed  flrom  1st 
bri^ftde  horse  artillery,  and  pasted  to  69th  N.L 

Jon.  2(K— Assist.  Surg.  Andrew  Henderson  (on 
furl.)  removed  from  4l8t  to  50th  N.I. ;  and  Assist. 
Surg.  J.  V.  Laese  removed  from  4th  to  41st  do.,  at 
Barrackpore. 

Assist.  Surg.  Chas.  McCurdy  to  afford  medical 
aid  to  artillery  at  Agra,  during  ab^pnce  of  Assist. 
Surg.  Wm.  Gordon,  m.d.  :  date  25th  Dec  1835. 

Jan.  9\.—8th  L.C.  Lieut  Thomas  Moore  to  be 
adj.,  V.  Mackensie  gone  to  Europe  on  furlough. 

Jan,  26  — LieutW.  O.  Young,  regt.  of  artillery, 
lately  appointed  a  deputy  commissary  of  ordnance, 
posted  to  AJmcre  magazme. 

Lieut  O.  Cautley,  8th  L.C.  (doing  duty  at  con- 
valescent dep6t)  to  act  as  station  staff  at  Landour, 
during  absence,  on  leave,  of  Ist-Lieut  G.  H.  Me 
Gr^or. 

Jan.  27.— The  following  Benares  division  orders 
confirmed  .—Surg.  Wm.  Jackson,  8th  L.C..  to  re- 
ceive charge  of  records,  6cc.  of  superintending 
surgeon's  ofl9ce,  tfom  Surg.  D.  Renton ;  date  1 1th 
Jan.— Surg.  Thomas  Forrest  25th  N.I.,  to  per- 
form medical  duties  of  civil  station  of  Mirzapore, 
from  date  of  Surg.  Andrew  Wood's  departure  to 
Join5thbatofarUUeryi  date  I6th  Jan. 

Jan,  30.  — Lieut  Col.  Hugh  O'Doocl  (lately 
prom.),  posted  to  13th  N.L 

Capt  G.  H.  Cox,  of  invalid  estab.,  permitted  to 
reside  in  north-western  hills,  and  draw  his  allow- 
ances from  Meerut  pay-office. 

The  following  division  orders  confirmed :— Lieut 
R.  Macdooell,  10th  L.C,  to  take  charge  of  re- 
mount horses  tram  Hissar  and  Hauper  studs  al- 
lotted to  Madras  army,  as  far  as  Nagpore;  6Me 
6th  Jan — Lieut  B.  C.  Bourdilkm,  2d  L.C.,  to  re- 
ceive charffe  of  thirty-one  remount  horses  from 
Hissar  stua  for  that  corpe,  and  to  await  arrival  of 
bis  regt  at  Meerut  in  course  of  relief;  date  8th 
Jan.— Comet  G.  Buist,  lUth  L.C.,  to  receive  charge 
of  remount  horses  fVom  Hbsar  stud  taxn  Lieut 
H.  Lawrell,  3d  L.C.,  on  his  arrival  at  Muttra,  and 
proceed  with  them  to  Neemuch  and  Mhow ;  date 
l2th  Jan.— Asrist  Surg.  J.  V.  Leeae,  now  of  41st 
N.L,  to  proceed  to  Bhaugulpore,  and  receive  me- 
dical  charge  of  that  station  fVom  Assist.  Surg.  A.  B. 


Webster,  m.d.,  who  will  r^dlm  drtadnMBk  ef 
H.M.  troopa  proceeding  by  water  to  Upper  Pro- 
vinces; date  2Bd  Jan. 

Feb.  2.— Assist  Surg.  A.  Macketfi  to  pnxaad  to 
Islampore,  and  relieve  Assiat  Sum*  Joho  Mammk 
ttoai  medical  charge  of  22d  N.L;  dtte  ICthDwT 

Surg.  Andrew  Wood  to  Join  t 
duuge  of  left  wing  of  6th  bat  1 
pore,  Benares*  ana  accompany  it  to  < 

Feb,  5.— 9d-Lieut  and  Adj.  Henry  RJ^iy  to  t«> 
sume  duties  of  his  office;  date  1st  Feb. 

The  followhig  removals  and  postinga  of  nefical 
officers  ordered :— Surgeons  W.  E.  Carte,  a-b.  (fes 
medical  charge  of  1st  local  hocte),  f^om  ?Ocb  lo 
4Uth  N.L ;  James  Atkinson  from  43d  to  TOOi  ^. 
at  Barrackpore;  James  Dunctin  (on  fon.)  £ra«i 
I5th  to  8th  do.;  Donald  Campbell,  new  prom.,  10 
15th  do.,  at  Cawnpore;  Thoa.  Sioddart  (on  forL^ 
trom  22d  to  33d  da ;  Hesekiah  Clark,  new  pRMU 
to  22d  do.,  at  blampore. 

Assist  Surg.  K.  M.  Scott  to  do  duty  with  tUL 
44th  regt  at  Fort  William. 

FortWiUiam,  Feb,B,—Inftmtrp.  LlentCdl.Bid 
Bwv.  Col.  Sir  Jeremiah  Bryant,  Kt.,  to  becoioaet. 
from  6th  Aug.  1835.  v.  CoL  (.Lieut  Gen.)  Geone 
Prole  dec-Ms^.  W.  H.  Hewitt.  4eUi  N.I..  to  be 
lieut  col.,  bi  sue.  to  Lieut  CoL  Sir  J.  Biyac 
prom. 

40M  N.I.  Capt  M.  A.  Bunbnry  to  be  osiMar. 
Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  Samuel  Ixmg  tobe  eupt  af 
a  company,  and  Ens.  G.  F.  Ritao  to  be  Ueot*  hi 
sue.  to  MaJ.  W.  H.  Hewitt  prom. 

Kuropean  Regiment  (right  wing).  Lient  Clias- 
Jorden  to  be  capt  of  a  company,  and  Ena.  J.  W- 
Bennett  to  be  lieut,  from  16th  Dec.  IgSS,  Id  sdc^ 
to  Capt  David  Ruddell  dec 

Cadeto  of  ArUllery  C  A.  Green  and  Edwvl 
Kave  admitted  on  esUb.,  and  prom,  to  M-UmU^ 
Cadeta  of  Infantry  H  C.  James  and  C.  W.  Hkks 
admitted  on  ditto,  and  prom,  to  enaigna. 

Lieut  H.A.  Boscawen,  54th  N.L,  toofficialeas 
secretary  to  clothing  board  during  abaence  of  Cspt 
J.  H.  Sfmmonds,  who  has  obtained  leave  to  Cift 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  appohitment,  in  Nov.  last,  oi  Aasist  Saig. 
A.  B.  Webster,  m.d.,  to  oflklate  at  civil  statloa  of 
Bhaugulpore,  hereby  cancelled. 

Head'Quartera,  Feb.  6.— Lieut  J.  Millar,  fM 
N.L,  attached  to  Assam  L.!ttf.,  to  actaaaecosidki 
command  during  absence  of  r«pt.  and  Sooond  in 
Command  A.  Charlton ;  date  2d  Jan. 

Ens.  Geo.  Jenkins,  47th,  at  his  own  re^oett,  n^ 
moved  to  21st  N.L,  as  Junior  of  his  rank. 

Feb  8.— Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  Robert  McNak 
73d  now  acting  intern,  and  qu.  master  to  43d  N.L) 
appointed  interp.  and  qu.  master  to  bia  own  corn. 
and  directed  to  join. 

Removal /^om  Sdetif.— G.aCC,  Feb.  9,  lOtL— 
The  insufficiency  (tf  Lieut.  J.  R.  IBurt.  m  aiUatMt 
of  the  6th  L.C.,  was  called  to  the  ohscrvauon  <a 
the  Provincial  Commander-ir-diief  In  IBSS^  bntli 
was  then  determined  to  allow  him  a  further  tdaL 
It  having  now  been  renorted  by  the  brigadier  ooa- 
mauding  the  Malwah  field  force,  that  iJeut  and 
AfU.  Burt,  **  from  his  natural  apathy,  and  the 
little  interest  he  evinces  In  what  la  going  on,  and 
being  naturally  devoid  of  activity  or  thought  and 


actkm,  never  will  be  an  efficient  staff « , 

his  Bxc  the  Commander-in-chief  is  plcn«ed  to  »• 
move  him  from  the  adjutancy  of  the  i 


Capt  R.  S.  PhlUins,  67th  N.L,  h  t 

the  invalid  estalx,  which  promotes  Uaot  and  AA 
W.  Hicks  and  Bns.R.  Pike. 

Capt  A.  Gerard,  27th  N.L,  has  retired,  whkft 
promotes  Lieut  L.  W.  Gibson  and  Bna.  H.  Lal^ 

Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt.  A.  K.  Agnew,  ifith  NX. 
Is  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  aoompany,  im  nr. 
to  Birkett  deceased. 

The  death  of  Capt  E.  N.  Townaend.  tlst  NJ.. 
promotes  Lieut.  H.  J.  Ouyon,  now  on  furicMgh, 
and  Ena.  Newbcdt,  of  the  oommfasadat  dqpart- 
ment. 

Lieut  CoU  G.  Gibbs,  invalid  cstaU,  h»  bem 
appointed  commandant  of  the  fbrtrcv  «r  Boaar, 
intheioomof  LieutCol.W.C.L.Blnl      ' 

Lieut.  Col.  G.  Hawce,  ITthN.L,  hM 
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^V  fltaroM.— Jkn.  8ft.  Capt  F.  E.  Manning,  16th 
N.I.,  on  private  AflUn.->Lleut.  Samuel  Smith,  9th 
J.X..  for  health^Ueat  J.  H.  Low,  39th  N.L,  se- 


.  to  agent  in  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  terrl* 
todea,  ftv  health.~Lieut.  N.  Pafaner,  64th  N.L, 
for  health^^Ueut.  S.  J.  Grove,  68th  N.L*  for 
health.~Febb  1.  Cam.  B.  Y.  Reillv.  corns  of  engi- 
Qfiorg,  on  private  anUn.— Lieut.  G.  C.  S.  Master, 
4th  L.C.,  on  ditto.~Lieut.  G.  W.  Master,  4th 
L.C.  on  ditto.— Assist.  Surg.  James  Hervey,  for 
heBlth.~&  Capt.  J.  A.  Fairhaad,  28th  N.L,  for 
health.~Lieut.  Ralph  Smith,  S8th  N.I.,for  health. 
—Lieut.  Geo.  Turner,  38ih  N.L,  for  health.— 
Capt.  F.  Rowcroft,  1st  N.I ,  on  private  afBiirs.— 
Mjdor  Uorsburgb,  46th  N.L,  for  health.— Lieut. 
Charteris,  65th  N.L,  for  health.— Capt.  W.  Par- 
ker, 10th  L.C.,  for  health.— Lieut.  Townshend, 
dth  N.L,  an  private  affidrs.— Lieut.  R.  Wright, 
96th  N.L— MiO.  W.  Gairdner,  14th  N.L 

T»  9uU  Pretidenejf  (preparatory  to  applying  for 
furlough  to  Europe).— Jan.  22.  Capt.  w.  Ewart, 
54th  N.L-Capt.  J.  F.  May,  72d  N.L  (since  dead). 

To  Van  Diemen's  Lamd.—Feb,  83.  Capt.  R.  C. 
Johnson,  for  two  years,  on  private  afOurs. 

To  Capt  of  Good  Hope.— Feb.  8.  Cant.  J.  H» 
Simmonds,  55th  N.L,  and  sec.  to  dothmg  board, 
for  two  yean,  for  healtlu— Surg.  James  Hutchin- 
son, sec  to  medical  board,  for  ditto  ditto. 

Tk>  Singapore.— Jaxi.  27*  Lieut,  and  Brev.  Capt. 
E.  J.  Betts,  70th  N.L,  for  eight  months,  for  health. 

Hie  Majeetv'e  Forcee. 

To  Surope.— Brev.Capt.  Manners,  13th  h.Dna., 
tot  health.— Mai.  Taylor,  20th  Foot,  to  precede  his 
corps.— Surg.  W.  Daunt,  44th  Foot,  for  health.— 
Lieuu  H.  Cooper,  62d  Foot,  on  private  affidrs.— 
Payra.  H.  C.  Forster.  63d  Foot,  on  ditto.— Lieut. 
R.  S.  Boland,  39th  Foot,  for  health. 

Cancelled.— The  leave  to  England  granted  to 
Lieut.  G.  Fitsgerald,  86th  Foot. 


SHIPPING. 

jbrivalM  in  the  River. 
Jaw.  26.  India,  Snow,  from  New  York;  tier- 
maid,  Suvers,  from  China,  Singapore,  and  Pe- 
nang;  John  Adam,  Roche,  Arom  Bombay.— 88. 
FrMquita,  Hervietor,  from  Bourbon.— 29.  Forth, 
Landers,  from  China  and  Singapore;  Elizabeth, 
Shepherd,  from  Singapore  and  Penang.— Fan.  3. 
Jlmidee,  Randle,  and  Elizabeth,  Spooner,  fhnn 
Singapore,  Malacca,  &c— 4.  Louvre,  Brown, 
from  Boston;  Salaryee,  Williams,  from  lilauri- 
tlus.— 5.  Camatie,  Proodfoot,  from  China  and 
Rangoon;  Meseager  dee  Indee,  Verspeciie,  and 
SirUus,  Hugues,  from  Bourbon.— 6.  Firirinia, 
Smith,  from  Singapore  and  Penang.— 7.  Joeeph 
Victor,  Le  Cour,  from  Bourbon  and  Madras.— 12. 
Finette,  Dncross,  flrom  Mauritius.  —  March  3. 
Hibemia,  GiUies,  fiam  London  and  Madras ;  Die- 
eovery,  Hawes.  fhwn  Bombay.— 4.  Argyle,  M* Do- 
nald, from  London  and  Madias.— Top/ey,  Tapley, 
fVom  Madras. 

Departure*  from  Calcutta. 

Jan.  24.  Nabob,  Putream,  for  Boston.— Fsb.  3. 
tferbudda,  Patrick,  for  Bombay;  Emaad,  Hill, 
fbr  Gulph  ;  Ladjf  O{fford,  Steward,  for  Straits  and 
China ;  Octorava,  Fairfour,  for  Philadelphia.— 6. 
JUalevie,  Clarice,  for  Bombay.— March  4.  Zeno- 
bia,  Owen,  for  London. 

S^led  from  Saugor. 

Jan.  23.  H.M.S.  Victor,  Crocier,  for  Madras.— 

86.  George  Gardiner,  Smith,  for  Philadelphia.— 

87.  London,  M*Lean,  for  Liverpool.— 29.  John 
WoodaU,  Arnold,  for  LiverpooL— March  1.  In- 
dien,  Irequehet,  for  Havre.— 3.  LucuUue,  Durun- 
teau,  I6r  Bordeaux. 

To  SnU.—Fm  London:  Dauntless,  about  9th 
March;  RobarU,  10th  March;  Larkins,  27th 
Marcjhi  Coromandel,  4th  Apri|.— For  Liverpool : 
Mary  Dugdale,  16th  March.  —  For  Greenock : 
Joanna,  lUth  March. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec.  15.  At  Delhi,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Farmer, 
81st  N.L,  of  a  still-bom  child. 

Jan.  4.  At  Petooaghur,  Kumlon,  the  lady  off 
Capt.  G.  Holmes,  7th  N.L,  of  a  too. 

9.  At  Muttra,  the  lady  of  John  Free,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

11.  At  Kumaul,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  L.  McGhie# 
H.M.  31st  regt.,  of  twtai  dauehters. 

14.  At  Ghaceepore,  Mrs.  Threlpland,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Meerut,  the  lady  of  Capu  Mytaie,  of 
H.M.  11th  Dragoons,  of  a  daughter, 

16.  At  Minapoor,  the  lady  of  W.  U.  Woodcock* 
Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Allahabad,  Mrs.  John  Babanott,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Hauper,  the  lady  of  Capt.  J.  Hoggan,  53d 
N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

.  19.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Stone,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Nudiuflishur factory,  near  Cawnpoie,  the 
lady  of  W.  Vmcent,  Esq.,  of  a  dauriiter. 

21.  At  Cawnpore,  the  lady  of  lisjor  Carter, 
H.M.  16th  ragt,  of  a  son. 

—  Bfft.  R.  Mortimer,  of  a  diwighlfr 

—  Mrs.  J.  Stark,  of  a  daufiditer. 

82.  At  Barrackpore,  the  Isidy  of  Capt.  J.  Cum* 
berlege,  41st  N.L,  of  a  daughter. 

23.  At  Elambazar,  the  lady  of  John  Krsklne, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

24.  In  Fort  William,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  J.  B. 
Codd,  H.M.  44th  r^t.,  of  a  daughter. 

85.  At  Cossipore,  the  lady  of  M^}or  G.  HutcUn- 
son,  engineors,  of  son. 

—  At  Kumaul,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.  J.  Wood, 
horse  artillery,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Neemuch,  lady  of  Capt  Chester,  of  a  son. 

86.  In  Mission  Row,  the  buiy  of  H.  C.  Watts, 
E^.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dinapore,  Mrs.  F.  Smyth,  of  a  son. 

27.  Mrs.  George  Gill,  of  a  daughter. 

8a  At  Dinapore,  the  lady  of  James  Johnstone, 
Esq.,  U.D.,  surgeon  67th  N.L,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Semulbarree  factory,  the  lady  of  O.  Wal- 
kfr,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  J.  Hypher,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Ghaxeepore,  the  lady  of  R.  W.  Barlow, 
Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs.  H.  A.  Andrews,  of  a  son. 

—  Mis.  Wetherill,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  M.  S.Owen,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

Feb.  1.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sutherland,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Cossipore,  Mrs.  G.  Rogers,  of  a  son. 
8.  At  Chattac,  Mrs.  H.  Inglls,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  CalcutU,  the  lady  of  J.  W.  Madeod,  Esq.* 
of  a  son. 

5.  At  Sulkea,  the  lady  of  James  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  A.  Baptist,  jun.,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  J.  H.  CrawCord, 
Esq.,  Bombay  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  Henry  Byng  Har- 
rington, Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dum-Dum,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Toickler, 
artillery,  of  a  son,  still-bam. 

—  Mrs.  R.  Locken,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Government  Place,  the  lady  of  John  Peter 
Grant,  Esq.,  C.S.,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Chinsurah,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  Edmond, 
H.M.  9th  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Allipore,  the  lady  of  Alexander  Rogers, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

LtttOv.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Dr.  John 
Swiney,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dee.  21.  At  Cawnpore,  Mr.  P.  W.  Powers  to  Mrs. 
h,  relict  oft'    "      


f  the  late  Mr.  J.  Melhulsh, 


H.C.  Melhuish, 
chemist  and  druggist. 

Jan.  9.  At  Mhow,  Henry  C.  Bagge,  Esq.,  civil 
service,  to  Margaret,  second  dauffhter  of  Brigadier 
Bowen,  commanding  Malwa  field  force. 

16.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Samuel  Fisher,  mariner^ 
to  Miss  Lydia  Pereira. 

18.  At  Allahabad,  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Daw- 
son,  A.M.,  district  chaplain  at  Lucknow,  to  Louisa* 
daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Lowther,  Esq.,  C.S. 

^  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  Edward  Wflllams  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Henrietta  Bowler. 

—  At  Berhampore,  Mr.  Garret  Hanscap*  of  Pur - 
niah,  to  Miss  A.  M.  S.  Jenkinson. 
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S%  At  Kunuml,  Rowley  Hin,  Esq.,  4th  rest 
N.I.,  to  CaroUne,  second  daughter  of  CoL  SaJe> 
C.B.*  13th  Light  Infantry. 

85.  At  Calcutta,  J.  A.  F.  HawUni,  Esq.,  of  the 
civil  service,  to  Margaret  Rdmonstone,  youngest 
daughter  of  CoL  D.  McLeod,  of  engineers. 

—  At  Monghyr,  M.  Chardoo,  Esq.,  to  Hannah, 
tldrd  dauffhter  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore. 

~  At  Calcutta.  John  Setoo  Chishobn,  Esq.,  to 
Miss  IsabelU  Sarah  Dobson. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  F.  Des  Bruslsis,  to  Mlsi 
Caroline  Delanougerede. 

98.  At  CalcutU,  Comet  J.  M.  Lou^nan,  10th 
L.C.,  forta4)utant,  FortWlUiam,  to  Marion,  xe- 
Uct  of  the  late  Lieut.  Robertson,  Bengal  army. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Edmund  W.  Joonsoo,  Esq., 
indigo  planter,  Pumeah,  to  Miss  Frances  Egertim. 

Feb.  1.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  Wm.  Masters,  head 
master  of  the  La  Martinlere,  to  Caroline  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  R.  F.  Crow,  Esq.,  of 

•—  At  Calcutta,  Charles  Macklnnon,  Esq.,  indigo 
planter,  Tirhoot,  to  Miss  Heorietu  Studd. 

3.  At  Calcutta,  James  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  to 
Louisa  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  C.  C.  Suther- 
land, Esq. 

4.  At  Calcutta.  J.  H.  Patton,  Esq.,  of  the  dvll 
service,  to  Mary  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Chapman,  Esq.,  county  fuldare,  Ire- 
land. 

—  Ac  dUneurah,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Linke,  of 
Burdwan,  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Lewis  Betts,  Esq. 

6.  At  Calcutta,  A.  H.  Arrathoon,  Esq.,  to  Ca- 
therine Catchick,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  late  Catchick  Sethagsssee,  Esq.,  of  Dacca. 

—  At  Calcutta,  MrTH.  D'SUva,  of  Salt  Oolahs, 
to  Mrs.  M.  P.  Goodwtai,  widow  of  the  late  Capt. 
J.  H.  Goodwin. 

12.  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Peter  Eramer  to  Mi«  Grace 
Elizabeth  Crump. 

13.  At  Meemt,  Mr.  Owen,  the  special  commis- 
sioner, to  Miss  Graham. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  Geoige  Thomas  to  Miss 
Ann  Casey. 

15.  At  Calcutta,  D.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Tirhoot,  to 
Mary  Anne,  youngest  datighter  of  Maknr  T.  HaU. 

la  At  Calcutta,  P.  G.  E.  Taykn,  Esq.,  of  the 
civil  service,  to  Sophia  Marian,  orphan  daughter 
of  Capt.  L.  M.  Shawe,  Company's  service. 

82.  At  Allahabad,  Alfred  WiUlam  Begbie,  Esq., 
of  the  civil  service,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Isaac  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Logie,  Angus^re, 
Scotland. 

89.  At  Calcutta,  Sir  James  Anburey  Mouat, 
Bart, of  the  engineers,  to  LouisaCaroUne,  youngest 
daughter  of  H.  R.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  late  of  the 
C^loo  dvll  service. 


Jon.  7.  Mrs.  E.  L.  TumbuU,  aged  84. 

10.  At  Bilsa,  Assbt  Surg.  J.  Dallas. 

16.  At  Delhi,  Mrs.  Farmer,  wife  of  Capt.  C. 
Fanner,  of  the  81st  regt.  N.I. 

88.  At  his  residence  in  Chowringhee,  John  Pal- 
mer, Esq.,  aged  09  yesrs. 

—  Mr.  Francis  Esperan^  aged  76. 

83.  Ac  CalcutU,  a(ped38.  J.  W.  Alexander,  Esq., 
of  the  civil  service,  son  of  R.  Alexander,  Esq.,  of 
Gloucester  Place.  Portman  Square. 

84.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Williams,  aged  46. 

86.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  R.  L.  D'OUveira,  aged  63. 

87.  At  Meerut,  aged  89.  Her  Highness  Furzund 
Asuzai,  Oomdootoul  Urraikeen,  Zelboul  Nissa, 
Begum  SumroOk  the  events  of  whose  life  are  re- 
lated hi  the  15th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Joumat. 

88.  At  Dinapore,  Mr  John  Havdl,  founder  and 
proprietor  of  Deegah  Farm,  aged  66. 

SO.  At  Cawnpore,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Assist  Suiv. 
D.  Mensies,  H.M.  16th  Foot.  * 

31.  At  Meerzapore,  Dacca,  whUe  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  John  Demetrius  Eilias,  Esq.,  aged  ^ST 

Feb,  I.  At  Meerut,  che  huly  of  Capt  Mytoe,  of 
H.M.  11th  Light  Dragoons.  ^^       '     ' 

—  At  CalcutU,  Mn.  G.  F.  Bowbear,  aged  86. 
Jh>  ^iS!^"^^'  Mr.  James  Reld.  late  of  Culen, 
Ita  BanflUiire,  Scotland. 

4.  At  CalcutU,  Mrs.  A.  Carlow,  aged  56. 

6.  At  Calcutta,  Elizabeth  Clements,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Mathew  Johnston,  registrar  of  the  Board  ot 
Customs,  seed  87. 

*2l^ALSfHj*S..'*'--J!5***«''  ^^°^  death  was 
causedby  bbCsUing  fhnn  a  balcony. 

—  Mrs.  Fkna  Oonsalves,  aged  glC 


13.  At  Barrackpon^  Copt.  ThaoMa  BMutt,  of 
the  6th  rest  N.L 

15.  On  the  river,  near  Allahabad,  Capt.  E.  N. 
Townsend,  of  the  31st  regt  N.L 

17.  At  Allahabad,  Mr.  H.  Banifield,  agedn,  mm 
ot  W.  Bamfield,  Esq.,  of  Brixton. 

80.  At  Allahabad,  the  lady  of  F.  Stalntetk, 
Esq-,  CS.,  aged  27  years. 

23.  At  CalcutU,  Capt  J.  F.  May,  of  the  TM 
regt  N.I.,  aged  36. 

March  4.  At  CalcutU,  Henry  Paalfai,  Eeq.,  the 
Hon.  Company's  soUdtor  on  the  Bengal  rr*n!riirt 
ment 

Latdif.  At  CalcutU,  Mr.  V.  Holaott,  aged  34, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  T.  Holcxoft,  Esq.,  author  at 
The  Rood  to  Ruin»  and  other  works. 

—  Capt  Neville,  paymaster  to  H.M.  llth  regt. 
of  Light  Dragoons.  ^ 


GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c 

DATE  OF  FURLOUGHS. 

Fort  St.  George,  Dec.  8»  1835.— The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  from  tbe 
Hon.  the  Cotut  of  Directors,  in  the  mai- 
tary  department,  under  date  the  18th 
March  last,  is  published  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  army. 

Para.  1.  **  We  observe  from  the  list  of 
officers  on  furlough,  dated  1st  July  1834, 
that  the  furloughs  of  officers  of  your  esta- 
blishment  who  embarked  at  Bombay,  hafe 
been  dated  as  commencing  from  Uie  period 
of  their  embarkation,  and  not  (according 
to  the  rules  established  in  Bengal  and 
Bombay)  from  the  time  of  quitting  thft 
frontier  station  of  their  own  presidency, 

2.  **We  desire  that  your  practice  in 
this  respect  may  be  assimilated  to  that 
which  obtains  at  the  other  presidencies." 

CONDUCT  OF  LIEUT.  BUMPHR^S. 
Head.  Quarters,  ChouUry  PlmiHy  Jan. 
18,  1836— Lieut  Humphreys,  of  the  23a 
Light  Infantry,  having  been  ordered  for 
trial  by  a  general  court-martial,  upon  the 
complaint  of  Mr.  Bilderbeck,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Madras,  is  necessarily  released 
from  arrest  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  complainant,  who  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal witness  against  him. 

As,  however,  Lieut  Humphreys  de- 
clined to  offer  any  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  before  a  court  of  inquiry  pre- 
viously  assembled ;  and  as  the  written 
statement  originally  sent  in  by  Mr.  Bil- 
derbeck  is  entirely  clear  and  explicit  as  to 
the  whole  proceeding,  the  Comniander- 
in-chief  considers  it  expedient  thus  pub- 
licly to  notify  his  paarked  reprobation  of 
the  wanton  and  unjustifiable  nature  of  the 
attack  made  by  Lieut  Humphreys,  in 
the  public  street,  without  provocation, 
upon  an  individual  utterly  unknown  to 
him,  and  then  labouring  under  a  malady 
which  has  since  brought  him  prematurely 
to  the  grave. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
this  officer  has  been  placed  in  peril  of  his 
commission ;  for  he  had  but  a  few  days 
previously  to  this  offence  been  released 
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ftom  the  police  jail  for  an  aggravated 
assault  on  a  police  officer.  His  Excellency 
can,  therefore,  only  hope  that  Lieut 
Humphreys,  instead  of  being  hardened 
by  impunity,  may  profit  by  the  narrow 
escape  which  he  has  made ;  and  resolve 
to  place  his  future  conduct  in  honourable 
contrast  to  his  past  behaviour,  which  has 
been  so  little  creditable  either  to  the 
aervice  or  to  himsflf. 

Lieut.  Humphreys  is  released  from 
arrest,  and  will  leave  the  presidency  forth- 
wiUi  to  jom  his  regiment 

INDIAN  ALLOWANCES. 

Fort  St  George,  Jan,  26,  1836.— The 
Governor  in  Coimcil  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  officers  of  this  establishment, 
-serving  in  the  Eastern  settlements,  pro- 
ceeding to  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of 
embarking  thence  to  Europe  on  medical 
certificate,  will  not  be  entitled  to  Indian 
allowances  posterior  to  the  date  of  their 
embarkation  from  those  settlements,  ex- 
cept when  in  cases  of  certified  sickness  a 
passage  to  Madras  could  not  be  procured, 
of  which  a  certificate  frOm  the  chief  civil 
or  military  authority  wiJl  be  required. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  CORPS. 

The  30th  regt.  N.  I.  to  march  from 
Madras  to  Secunderabad,  to  be  there 
stationed. 

The  17th  regt  N.  I.  to  proceed  to 
Madras,  to  be  there  stationed. 

COURT   MARTIAL. 

LIEUT  W.    S,   NOETON. 

At  a  General  Court-Martial,  hdd  at 
Bellary  on  the  30th  Dec.  1835,  Lieut.  W. 
S.  Norton,  of  H.  M.  55th  Foot,  was 
arraigned  on  the  following  charge,  viz. 

**  For  scandalous  and  disgraceful  con- 
duct, unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  in  having,  at 
Bellary,  on  the  1st  Oct.  1835,  made  use 
of  grossly  abusive,  obscene,  and  threaten- 
ing language  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  JaneWhitely 
Norton." 

Finding. — G  uilty. 

Sentence.— To  be  *  Cashiered.* 
Approved. 
(Signed)        H.  Fane,  General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Calcutta,  3d  Feb.  1836. 

Becommendation  by  the  Court. — **  The 
court  having  performed  the  painful  duty 
of  awarding  the  punishment  nuule  impera- 
tive on  tliem  by  tlie  Articles  of  War,  for 
the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  Lieut* 
Norton  has  been  found  guilty,  beg,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
case,  most  respectfully  to  recommend  him 
to  such  mercy  as  his  Exc.  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief may  deem  consistent  with 
upholding  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's 


Bemarhs  by  His  Exc,  the  Commander^ 
m-dii^— Although  the  language  proved 
to  have  been  used  by  Lieut  Norton, 
coupled  with  his  subsequent  proceedings, 
would  bespeak  him  to  be  little  fit  for  the 
position  amongst  gentlemen  which  he 
occupies,  yet  the  Commander-in-chief  is 
unwilling  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  members  of  a  general 
court-martial,  when  he  can  make  any 
excuse  to  himself  for  listening  to  it. 

He,  therefore,  will  allow  it  to  have  its 
weight  in  this  case ;  and  will  meet  the 
wishes  expressed  by  Uie  court,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  the  members  must  have 
known  he  could  meet  them,  namely,  by 
remitting  the  punishment  they  have 
awarded. 

He  would  have  felt,  however,  much 
more  satisfaction  in  attending  to  their 
recommendation,  and  in  extending  his 
pardon,  had  any  testimonies  of  the  general 
good  conduct  of  the  officer  under  sen- 
tence been  laid  before  him. 

Lieut.  Norton  is  pardoned,  and  is  to 
return  to  his  duty. 

CIVIL   APPOINTMENTS,  Sec. 

Jan.  23.  Lieut.  M.  J.  Rowkmdsoo,  3ad  N.I.,  to 
act  u  government  agent  at  Chepauk.  and  paymas- 
ter of  Camatic  stipends,  on  embarkation  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Hodges  for  England. 

26.  J.  Haig,  Esq..  to  be  second  judge  of  provin- 
cial court  of  appeal  and  circuit  for  northern  divi- 
sion,  v.  Mr.  Nidiolls  proceeded  to  Eiurope ;  but  to 
continue  oflBciating  as  second  Judge  of  provincial 
court  of  appeal  and  circuit  for  centre  division,  for 
Mr.  Casanu^or. 

H.  T.  Dushby,  Esq.,  to  act  as  judge  and  criminal 
judge  of  Bellary. 

J.  J.  Cotton,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  principal 
collector  and  magistrate  of  Bellary. 

W.  B.  Hawkins,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  princi- 
pal collector  and  magistrateof  Bellary. 

C.  H.  Woodgate,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  prin- 
cipal collector  and  magistrate  of  Coimbatore. 

R.  W.  Chatfield,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  princi- 
pal collector  and  magistrate  of  Canara. 

B.  Cunliffe,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  to  collector  and 
magistrate  of  Guntoor. 

29.  A.  E.  Angelo,  Esq.,  to  be  judge  and  criminal 
judge  of  Bellary,  v.  Mr.  Boileau. 

T.  E.  J.  Boileau,  Esq.,  to  be  third  judge  of  pro- 
vincial court  of  appeal  and  circuit  for  northern 
division.  V.  Mr.  Waters  proceeded  to  Europe. 

C.  E.  Oakes,  Esq.,  to  be  assistant  judge  and  joint 
criminal  judge  of  Guntoor,  v.  Mr.  Angdo. 

Feb.  2.  G.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  to  act  as  principal 
collector  and  magistrate  of  northern  division  of 
Aroot,  during  absence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  who  has 
been  permitted  to  proceed  to  NeUgberries  on  sick 
cartificata 

W.  Harrington,  Esq.,  to  officiate  as  second  judge 
<^  provincial  court  of  appeal  and  circuit  for  south- 
ern division,  during  employment  of  Mr.  Ogilvie  on 
other  duty. 

R.  Ndson.  Esq.,  to  act  as  third  judge  of  ditto 
ditto,  during  period  Mr.  Harrington  officiates  as  se- 
cond judge  or  that  court. 

E.  B.  Glass,  Esq.,  to  act  as  judge  and  criminal 
judge  of  Combaoonuro,  during  absence  of  Mr.  Le- 
win. 

E.  P.  Thompson,  Esq.,  to  act  as  judge  and  cri- 
minal judge  of  Malabar,  during  employment  of 
Mr.  Nelson  on  other  duty. 

Hatley  Frere,  Esq.,  to  act  as  head  asdstant  to 
principal  collector  aud  magistrate  of  Coimbatora, 
during  absence  of  Mr.  Roupell. 

9.  B.  CunlilTe,  Efq.,   to  Kt  »  «n  avlManit  to 
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principal  collactor  and  magittnte  of  KwUiera  divi- 

12.  Mr.  J.  Wilkins  to  be  matter  attendant  at  Ne- 
gapatam*  v.  Honner  dec. 

Atttttntd  RonXk— George  Sparket,  as  junior  mer- 
chant, on  1st  Jan.  1836;  S.  I.  Popham,  ditto,  on 
30th  Jan.  1836;  F.  N.  Maltby,  C.  T.  Kaye.  T.  H. 
OftTldson,  T.  W.  Goodwyn,  J.  C.  Taylor,  G.  A. 
Harris,  G.  F.  Beauchamp,  and  Houy  Forbes,  as 
factors,  on  18th  Jan.  1836. 

Furlough,  ^c^Jan.  36.  A.  E.  Angelo,  Esq.,  to 
Europe,  for  three  years,  on  private  aflkirk^Feb. 
18.  T.  B.  Roupell,  Esq.,  to  Europe,  for  health. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

J^trt  St.  Gwrge,  Jan.  86,  1836.  —  Ens.  John 
Campbell,  21st  N.I.,  to  be  an  assistant  surveys- 
general  of  1st  class.— Ens.  Campbell  to  take  charge 
of  Trichlnopoly  survey  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
HUl. 

Brigadier  Vigoureux,  cb.,  of  H.M.45th  regt, 
to  be  a  brimduer-general  on  staff  of  army  and  to 
command  Mysore  division  until  further  orders. 

Lieut  Col.  J.  T.  Trewman  to  command  Hyde- 
fabad  subsidiary  force,  until  further  orders. 

Cadet  of  Enghieers  C.  C.  Johnstcm  admitted  on 
estab.,  and  prom,  to  2d-lieut.— Cadets  of  Infantry 
W.  P.  Devereux  and  W.  A.  Lukin  admitted  on 
4itto,  and  prom,  to  ensigns. 

Jon.  89.— European  Regt.  (left  wing).  Capt.  St. 
J.  B.  French  to  be  majpr,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Hawes  to  be 
capt.,  and  Ens.  Andrew  Walker  to  be  lieut.,  v. 
Stewart  retired ;  date  of  coms.  26th  Jan.  1836. 

Capt  C.  E.  Faber,  corps  of  engineers,  to  act  as 
civil  engineer  in  4th  division  ;  and  Lieut  S.  Best 
to  resume  his  appointment  of  Ist-assistant  to  civil 
engineer  of  3d  division. 

The  services  of  Lieut  J.  Inverarity  placed  at 
disposal  cf  Com.-in-chief,  with  a  view  to  nls  behig 
posted  to  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  placed 
ui  duurge  of  boring  party  in  southern  division. 

Lieut  H.  C.  Armstrong,  corps  of  engineers,  to 
take  charge  of  superintending  engfaieer's  depart- 
ment in  nOTthem  di  visi<»,  during  absence  of  Lieut 
Bell. 

Wettd-Quarta-Sf  Jan,  88.  1836.— Capt.  J.  Smith, 
9d  L.C.,  permitted  to  reside  and  draw  his  pay  on 
Neilgfaerries,  from  16th  Feb.  until  further  orders. 

Jan,  26.— Assist  Surg.  J.  E.  Mayer  removed 
from  H.M.  39th  Foot,  and  posted  to  20th  N.L 

Aasist  Surg.  C.  Ferrier  removed  flrom  H.M.  68d 
Foot  to  do  duty  with  H.M.  13th  Lt  Drags. 

Veterinary  Surg.W.  H.  Wormsley  removed  from 
E  to  B  troop  horse  artillery,  and  directed  to  join  at 
St  Thomas  s  Mount 

Jan,  87— The  following  young  officers  to  do 
duty : -Ensigns  W.  P.  Devereux,  with  18th  N.L ; 
W.  A.  Lukin,  with  45th  do. 

8d-Lieut.  C.  C.  Johnston,  of  engineers,  posted  to 
corps  of  sappers  and  minors. 

Fort  St.  George,  F6b.  6.— Assist.  Surg.  Robert 
Power  to  be  surgeon,  v.  Reid  retired;  date  of 
com.  16th  Jan.  1836. 

Assist  Surg.  W.  Middlemass  to  act  as  medical 
stordceeper  at  prerideocy,  during  absence  and  on 
responsibility  of  Suig.  White  permitted  to  proceed 
toNeilgherrles. 

Ftb,  a— Capt.  G.  C.  WhiUock,  36th  N.L,  to  be 
deputy  assistant  adj.  gen.  Mysore  division,  v.  Der- 
viUe  proceeded  to  Europe. 

Capt  W.  Johnstone,  1st  N.V.  B..  appohited  to 
charge  of  native  pensioners  at  Chingleput,  r. 
Gaitskell  resigned. 

tth  N.L  Ens.  C.  A.  Browne  to  be  lieut,  v.  Nixon 
invalided  i  date  of  com.  6th  Feb.  1836. 

Head^Quartert,  Feb.  1.— Surg;  John  Ricks,  m.o. 
(late  prom.)  posted  to  1st  bat.  artillery. 

The  services  of  2d-Lieuts.  Rundall,  Inverarity, 
and  Chapman,  of  engineers,  having  been  placed  by 
government  at  disposal  of  Commander-in-chief, 
they  are  posted  to  corps  of  sappers  and  miners. 

CaptWoodbum,  deputy  judge  adv.  gon.,  posted 


to  III  district;  and  will  also.  laaddHioa, 
duUes  of  I  dlstrbt  unUl  further  ordeo. 

Lieut  McGoun,  deputy  judge  adv.  gen.,  to  i«- 
main  in  V  district  during  absence  or  Capt.  Ne- 
pean  on  sick  certificate :  and  wHl  also,  in  additloa, 
conduct  duties  of  VI  dbtrict  until  further  orden. 

Capt-  Osborne,  deputy  judge  adv.  gen.,  t»  con- 
duct duties  of  VIII  district,  in  addition  to  hk  own, 
until  fiirther  orders- 

Feb.  2.— Assist  Surg.  P.  Roe,  m.d.  (havii^  been 
reported  qualified  for  treatment  of  acute  cases  of 
disease)  removed  to  do  duty  with  H.M.  83d  Foot 

Feb.  8.— Comet  W.  N.  MiUs  nauntd  tnm  tl  to 
do  duty  with  8th  L.C. 

Capt  H.  Roberts*  9th  N.L,  rcUared  tnm  dntks 
of  clothing  oommitiee  assembled  at  Fon  St 
Geoi^e. 

Lieut  John  Nixon,  recently  tramf.  to  InvaW 
estab.,  posted  to  Caraatic  Emopcui  Vet  Bat 

Returned  to  duty,  from  Siiro|Mr-%laii.  S6.  Major 
J.  R.  Godfrey,  1st  N.I.— Maj.  John  Tod«  33d  N.L 
—Capt.  H.  Mniingen,  1st  N.V.B^Ueat  R.  R. 
Scutt,  58d  N  J.— Ist-Lleut  S.  W.  Craft,  aitlUny. 
— Supemttm.2d-Lieut  R.  H.  Chapman,  engtoeeis. 

Permitted  to  Retire  from  Service  ^fHon.  €>tmpamjr 
—Jan.  26.  Surg.  Thos.  Williams,  from  1st  Marrh 
1836.— Feb.  8.  Surg.  David  Reid,  m.d.,  frocn  15tk 
Jan.  1836.— 12.  Mid.  J.  R.  Godfrey.  1st  N.L.  from 
10th  Feb.  1836.— Maj  John  Tod,  33d  N.L.  fram 
14th  do. 

Trttnefmred  to  Invalid  EetabHaiment.—Feh.  5. 
Lieut  John  Nixon,  7th  N.I.,  at  hisoi 
—18.  Capt  Robert  Francis,  46th  N.L,  ditto.' 


FUaLOUGBS. 

To  Eurc^s.— Jan.  26.  Lieut  J.  W.  Strettell.  1st 
L.C — ^29.  Assist  Surg.  Wm.  Rose,  for  health.— 
Feb.  2.  Lieut  W.  &  Lockhart.  45th  N.L,  for 
health.-9  Lieut  CoL  M.  Riddell,  ad  L.a.  Car 
health.— Lieut  H.  Thatcher,  43d  N.L,  for  health. 
—Lieut  H.  Beaver,  6th  N.L,  for  health  (to  em- 
bark ftom  western  coast).— Lieut  W.  H.  Welsh. 
S6th  N.L  (to embark  from  ditto).— 12.  Capt  P. 
Henderson,  42d  N.L,  for  health  (to  embark  from 
ditto). 

To  visit  Preeideney  (preparatory  to  applying  for 
furlough  to  Europe). — Jan.  2&  Lieut  W.  S.  Om- 
manney,  8d  L.C.— Feb.  8.  Lieut  J.  G.  B.  BelL  ar- 
tillery.—18.  Lieut  A.  J.  Hadfldd,  ^th  N.L 

To  Neilgherriet — Feb.  6.  Surg.  J.  White,  medi- 
cal stordceeper  at  presidency,  for  six  months,  for 
health.— Lieut.  CoL  W.  Garrard,  chief  engineer, 
from  80th  Feb.  to  30th  Nov.  1836,  for  healilL 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivale. 
Ian.  83.  Cec^ia,  Roy,  from  Covehnw.  —  tS. 
ComwaUia,  Clark,  from  Bombay.— 26.  filsnaor. 
Timms,  fmr  Moulmein;  OUherine,  Walker,  tmm 
Visagapatam,  &c.:  and  H.M.S.  WoU\  Stanley, 
from  Trincomaliee  and  Pondicherry.— 89.  Marga- 
ret, Spain,  firom  Rangoon  -Feb.  9.  NamieeH, 
Barbot,  ft-om  Pondicherry — la  H.M.  brig >k««-. 
Croiier,  from  Kedgeree.— George  Gardiner,  Smith, 
from  Calcutta.— 13.  leadora,  Hodscm,  from  Vlas- 
gapatam,  kc — 17.  Orontea,  Currie.  ftom  Loo- 
don  ;  H.M.S.  Andromache,  Chads,  from  Colombo; 
and  Louaa,  De  la  Combe,  ftom  Corhtfa.— 1& 
SuHtlUfW,  Adam,  from  Calcutta — 19.  Dmke  •/ 
Argyll,  Bristow,  fVom  Lond<m  and  Cape;  La 
Belle  Attianee,  ArckoU,  Arom  ditto  ditto;  and 
Edmond  Castle,  Flemirig,  tnm  Mauritiua.— Su 
Elizabeth,  Kelso,  from  Mauritius.— ^^yle,  Mc 
Donald,  from  London— XntemiA,  Gillies,  from 
London  and  Cape.— March  8.  Hindostan,  Red- 
man, from  London. 

Departures. 
Jan.  82.  Jofm  William  Dare,  Towle,  for  north- 
em  ports.— 26.  Charles  Dumergue,  Hery.  for  Co- 
ringa.— 27.  CeeiHa,  Roy,  for  CalGutta.-^30.  An. 
nandale.  Hill,  for  Liverpool ;  H.M.S.  Wo{f,  Stan- 
ley, for  Malacca;  and  Courier  de  St.  Pttrre, 
Basque,  for  Coringa.— Fkb.  7.  Margaret,  S^ain, 
for  Coringa  and  Calcutta.— a  Eltanor,  Timms, 
for  Moulmeb) — 13.  Napoleon,  Baibot.  for  Karri- 
kal  and  Singapore.— 16.   Mary  Ann,  Tarbutt,  for 
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McDooaU,  for  Calcutta. 

To  Skill.— Orontes,  for  Londoo,  on  5th  March; 
Ija  BeUe  Alliance,  for  London  and  Cape,  on  6th  do. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee,  95.  At  Mouhnein,  the  lady  of  Brevet  Capt. 
T.  G.  E.  G.  Kenny,  13th  regt,  of  a  son. 

Jan,  7-  At  Bangalore,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Gueet,  Wesleyan  miationary,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Hingolee,  the  lady  of  Lieut  T.  Daviea, 
4th  Niiam't  service,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Cannanore,  the  lady  of  D.  White,  Esq., 
C.S.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Vepery,  the  lady  of  R.  Walter,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. 

n.  At  Mangalore,  the  lady  of  H.  F.  Duroergue, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

ra.  At  Bellary,  the  lady  of  Assist.  Surg.  A.  B. 
Morgan,  H.M.  56th  regt.,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Dr.  MilUgan,  H.M. 
63d  regt.,  of  a  son. 

96.  At  Secunderabad,  the  lady  of  Maim  Mac 
Farlane.  10th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter. 

37.  Mrs.  E.  Jones,  of  a  daughter. 

98.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  A.  P.  Onslow,  Esq., 
of  ason. 

29.  At  Cuddapah,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  McCally, 
28th  N.I.,  of  a  daughter,  still-born. 

30.  At  Kamptee,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  and  Ad^.  C. 
Ireland,  11th  regt.,  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  2.  At  ChJttoor,  the  lady  of  T.  Onslow. 
Em.,  CS.,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  Arthur  Freese,  Esq., 
CS,  Mi  a  daughter. 

UARKIAGES. 

Jan.  25.  At  Cannanore,  Lieut  J.  Martyr.  a6th 
"N.L,  to  Mary  Jane,  second  dauehter  of  J.  Mac 
Donell.  Esq.,  m.d..  surgeon  H.M.  57th  regt. 

27.  At  Madras,  Lieut  G.  W.  Y.  bimpson,  adju- 
tant of  artillery,  to  Mary  Helen,  eldest  daughter 
of  George  Meikie,  Esq.,  acting  superintending  sur- 
^eon  ncnrthem  division. 

sa  At  Vepery,  Mr.  Robert  Cornelius  Hart  to 
Miia  Sarah  ^berts. 

DEATHS. 

Jan.  14.  AtVepery,  in  her  27th  year,  after  giving 
birth  to  a  still-born  child,  Mary  Ritchie,  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Maddox,  coach-maker. 

24.  At  Madras,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  which 
commenced  with  paralysis,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Rottler,  missionary,  aked  86.  For  above  sbcty 
years  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  India,  former- 
ly in  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar,  and  since 
1804,  in  the  misaion  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gatioDof  the  Gospel  at  Vepery. 

S0.  At  Madras,  Mr.  J.  Honner,  acting  master- 
attendant  at  Cuddalore  and  Porto  Nova 

—  At  Vepery,  in  her  31st  year,  Ann  Caroline, 
wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  Edwurds. 

29.  Suddenly,  Capt  the  Hon.  W.  T.  O'Caila- 
gban,  of  H.M.  41st  regt,  military  secretary  and 
aide-de-camp  to  his  Exc.  the  Cominander-in-chief. 

J>W>.  4.  Mr.  R.  M.  B.  D'Crus,  »ged  21. 

7.  Mrs.  M.  Spencer,  aged  36. 

24.  At  Madras,  Capt  W.  Walker,  of  the  1st 
regt.  Light  Cavalry. 

Lately.  On  the  Neilgherry  HUb,  Mrs.  Madeaoe, 
wife  of  the  Resident  of  Tai^iore. 


GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c. 

TOUR  OF    INSPBCriON— POONAH   DIVISION 
OF  THB  ARMY. 

Head  Quarters,  Poonah,  Jan.  16, 1836.— 
The  Commander,  in-chief  baving  retiunied 
frofli  bis  tour  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  has  a  pleasing  duty  to  perform  in 
xecorduig  his  opinions  on  the  actual  state 
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in  which  he  found  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  Poonah  divi- 
sion, with  which  he  commenced  his  in- 
spections. 

The  admirable  state  in  which  the  horse 
artillery  at  Poonah  appeared  before  his 
Exc.  in  the  field,  the  celerity  with  wliich 
all  the  movements  that  belong  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  arm,  their  firings,  &c.  were 
performed,  was  such  as  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  Lieut.  Col.  Stevenson, 
the  officers,  and  men  under  his  orders. — 
The  soldierlike  appearance  and  move- 
ments in  the  field  of  the  5th  and  19th 
r^ts.  N.  I.,  the  former  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Spiller,  and  the  latter 
under  Major  Staike,  afforded  his  Exc. 
the  highest  satisfiiction. 

To  Col.  Lodwick,  commanding  at  Sat- 
tara,  the  thanks  of  the  CommaiMier-in- 
chief  are  in  an  especial  manner  due.  In 
addition  to  the  creditable  state  of  the 
station  in  a  militiiry  point  of  view,  the 
satisfactory  way  in  which  he  conducted 
the  official  visits  of  his  Highness  the 
Rigah.  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
the  general  information  relative  to  that 
part  of  the  country  which  he  gave,  merit 
his  Excellency's  acknowledgments. 

The  splendid  appearance  of  the  23d 
N.I.,  which  possesses  a  remarkably  fine 
body  of  men.  attracted  the  Commander- 
in  .chiefs  peculiar  notice,  and  their  move- 
ments in  the  field  were  equally  satisfac- 
tory; a  proof  to  his  Exc.  that  Major 
Wilson  had  bestowed  much  attention 
upon  his  duties,  and  was  rewarded  by 
finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  which  he  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

The  Commander-in-chief  has  every 
reason  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  Brigadier- 
general  Gilbert,  for  his  management  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army,  and  his  Exc.  requests 
the  Brigadier-general  will  accept  his 
thanks  for  his  exertions  in  upholding  dis- 
cipline, and  the  respectability  of  character 
of  those  placed  imder  his  orders. 

The  10th  N.  I.,  furnishing  large  de- 
tachments at  out-stations,  had  not  more 
than  about  200  men  in  the  field  at  the 
inspection.  It  was  evident,  even  from  so 
small  a  number,  that  much  is  wanting  to 
put  the  regiment  on  an  equality  with 
others  of  the  native  army,  from  which,  the 
Commander-in-chief  is  sorry  to  observe, 
it  widely  differs  in  point  of  appearance 
and  efficiency.  "When  the  regiment  ar- 
rived at  Belgaum  last  year,  under  the 
command  of  the  senior  captain,  its  dis- 
cipline and  interior  economy  appeared  to 
have  been  much  neglected.  Brigadier- 
general  Gilbert  has  however,  assured  the 
Commander-in-chief,  that  since  Colonel 
Morse  has  assumed  the  command  of  the 
10th  N.  I.,  a  very  great  improvement  has 
taken  place,  and  the  Lieut.  General  relics 
with  confidence  upon  the  exertions   of 
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CoL  Morse,  to  perfect  the  work  he  has  so 
well  began. 

Sir  John  Keane  has  long  known  and 
served  with  his  M.*s  20th  Regt.,  and  he 
has  ever  found  it,  as  he  did  at  this  in. 
spection,  under  the  command  of  Lieut 
Col.  Green,  a  credit  to  itself  and  to  the 
Britidi  army.  Its  couduct  in  the  field 
has  always  heen  a  proud  example  of  steady 
discipline  and  valour ;  and  now  that  its 
period  of  service  is  nearly  completed  in 
India,  and  that  it  is  about  to  leave  this 
command  on  its  return  to  England,  the 
Lieut.  General  feels  it  to  be  due  to  the 
regiment,  and  it  is  to  him  «  pleasing  duty 
to  state,  that  its  &ir  fame  has  been  well 
supported  by  its  uniform  soldierlike  con- 
duct, during  the  time  it  has  served  in  the 
Bombay  presklency. 

The  well  regulated  state  of  the  arsenal 
at  Belgaum,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  ordnance  store-keeper  appear  to 
be  conducted  by  Capt  Gibson  of  the 
Artillery,  reflect  credit  upon  that  officer. 
— From  Lieut.  Holland,  assist.  qu.-mast- 
general,  and  from  Capt.  C.  W.  Grant, 
executive  engineer  at  Belgaum,  the  Com- 
numder-in-chief  derived  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  points  he  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  them. 

The  Commander-in-chief  was  happy 
to  perceive  that  the  1st  or  Grenadier  Regt. 
N.  L,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Bil- 
lamore,  at  Dharwar,  retains  the  soldier- 
like appearance,  and  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency,  which  it  was  his 
pleasing  duty  to  compliment  the  regiment 
upon  at  Poonah  last  year. 

Of  the  18th  N.I.,  under  the  command 
of  Capt  Worthy,  at  Kulladghee,  the 
Commander-in-chief  cannot  speak  in 
terms  of  too  much  praise,  llie  regiment 
is 'composed  of  a  fine  body  of  men ;  their 
soldierlike  appearance  and  steadiness 
under  arms  was  remarkable ;  theur  move- 
ments in  the  field  were  done  with  celerity 
and  correctnass.  Their  marching  in  line, 
in  column,  and  echelloii,  was  such  as  to 
call  forth  the  expression  of  his  unqualified 
approbation.  The  state  of  Capt.  Brook's 
troop  of  the  2d  Lt  Cav.  at  Kulladghee, 
met  with  Sir  John  Keane*s  approbation. 

The  Commander-in-chief  derived  much 
gratification  from  the  inspection  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Sholapoor.  The  state 
of  Capt.  Cocke*s  troop  of  horse-artillery 
is  highly  praiseworthy  in  every  particular, 
and  the  Lieut.  General  compliments  that 
officer  on  the  admirable  practice  in  round 
shot,  grape,  and  spherical  case  (or  shrap- 
nell)  made  on  the  morning  of  the  inspec- 
tion, which  equalled  in  correctness  any 
the  Commander-in-chief  had  ever  before 
witnessed. 

The  appearance  of  the  2d  Lt.  Cav.  in 
the  field,  whether  taken  as  regarded  the 
men,  the  condition  of  their  horses,  or  the 
state  of  tlieir  equipments,  together  with 


the  movements  they  performed,  in  •trict 
conformity  to  the  new  book  on  cavBlry 
drill,  also  with  what  came  before  his  Exe. 
in  connexion  with  the  interior  economy  of 
the  regiment,  was  greatly  to  be  admired, 
and  reflected  much  credit  upon  Capt. 
Wilson,  the  commanding  officer,  who  pos- 
sesses zeal  and  a  good  fefcUng  for  the 
respectability  of  his  regiment,  which  couki 
not  prove  otherwise  wan  pleasing  to  the 
Commander-in-chief. 

The  2d  or  Grenadier  Regt-  N.  1.,  seen 
by  his  Exe.  for  the  first  time,  aflfords  him 
the  opportunity  of  recording  his  opinion* 
that  it  IS  in  every  respect  a  fine  regiment 
Its  appearance  in  the  field,  and  its  move- 
ments under  the  command  of  Capt.  Gra- 
ham, holding  it  temporarily  during  Maior 
Capou's  exercise  of  the  conrniand  of  the 
Sholapoor  station,  was  such  as  proved 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief. 

Sir  John  Keane  will  always  retain  a 
pleasing  recollection  of  the  able  assistance 
he  received,  throughout  this  tour,  from 
Lieut.  Col.  Stevenson,  of  the  horse-mrtii' 
lery,  who  accompanied  him,  and  whose 
experience  and  proverbial  zeal,  combined 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
usages,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the 
native  army,  rendered  him  a  most  useful 
as  well  as  a  desirable  companion  to  His 
Excellency,  and  the  Lieut  General  re- 
quests Lieut.  Col.  Stevenson  will  accept 
his  best  thtmks  upon  the  occasion. 

In  conclusion.  Sir  Johu  Keane  begs  to 
compliment  the  officers  of  this  portion  of 
the  Bombay  army,  upon  the  weU-con- 
ducted  and  good  style  of  their  regimental 
messes,  than  which  nothing  tends  more  to 
the  respectability  of  a  corps  of  offtcers,  or 
is  more  conducive  to  tlie  promotion  of 
good  feeling,  and  the  gentlemanly  de- 
meanour which  can  never  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  military  profession,  and  is  in- 
separable from  the  exercise  of  a  high  and 
proper  degree  of  discipline. 

COMMAND  ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay  Castle,  Jan  25,  1836.— The 
allowance  of  Rs.  120  per  mensem,  granted 
under  existing  regulations  to  the  senior 
regimental  commanding  officer  at  the 
head-quarters  of  a  division,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  general  officer  on  duty  within 
his  division,  is  extended  to  cases  c^  autho- 
rized absence  on  leave. 

Should  the  head-quarters  be,  wttfa  the 
sanction  of  government,  temporarily  esta- 
blished at  any  head-quarters  of  two  or 
more  corps,  it  becomes  a  cantonment  com- 
mand, and  the  senior  officer  draws  the 
full  allowance  of  Rs.  520  per  mensem, 
giving  over  the  regimental  command  to 
the  next  senior  officer. 

BRIGADIER  U  C.  EU8SEU.. 

Bimbay  CasOe,  Feb,  1,  I830.--On  oc- 
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casion  of  the  departure  of  Brigadier  Rus- 
sell (commandant  of  artillery)  from  the 
presidency,  the  Right  Hod.  the  Governor 
m  Council  feels  bound  to  record  the  deep 
sense  which  he  entertains  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  services  of  that  officer. 

With  the  praise  of  gallantry  in  the  per- 
formance of  active  duty  in  the  field*  and 
conspicuous  ability  in  fiillfilling  the  func- 
tions of  a  regimental  command^  Brigadier 
Russell  has  united  that  of  devoted  and 
successful  assiduity  in  the  less  ostensible 
sphere  of  an  official  charge;  and  these 
merits,  eminent  in  themselves,  have  been 
enhanced  by  that  high  and  soldierly  spirit, 
which  has  stamped  itself  in  every  act  of 
his  service. 

In  the  retirement  to  which  the  state  of 
his  health  compels  him  for  a  season  to 
withdraw.  Brigadier  Russell  will  find  com- 
fort in  the  consciousness  that  he  carries 
with  him  the  warm  regard  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  sincere 
esteem  of  the  government  for  whose 
benefit  his  high  qualifications  have  been 
exercised. 

WAR&AKT  OFnCEBS. 

Bombay  CasOe,  Jan.  9,  1836.— The 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  council  is 
pleased  to  rescind  such  part  of  art.  57, 
section  47,  of  the  military  regulations,  as 
directs  that  warrant  officers,  absent  in 
£urope  on  furlough,  be  borne  on  the 
strength  as  supernumeraries,  and  to  direct 
that  tiie  following  rules  be  substituted : — 

**  When  a  warrant  officer  proceeds  to 
Europe  on  medical  certificate,  the  senior 
of  the  next  inferior  grade,  if  of  unexcep- 
tionable character,  and  if  recommended  by 
the  proper  authorities,  will  be  appointed 
to  officiate  in  the  rank  and  with  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  absentee,  during 
bis  absence." 

SIGNAL  AT  BOMBAY. 

Notice.  —  Marine  Department  —  The 
established  signal  at  the  several  flag-staffs 
on  the  island  of  Bombay  for  a  schooner 
or  cutter,  is  changed  fh)m  a  cylinder 
painted  reef,  to  a  cylinder  painted  bright 
ydlow. 

COURT  MARTIAL. 

ASSIST.  SUBG.  T.  HUNTER. 

Assist.  Surg.  T.  Hunter,  of  H.  M.*s  2d 
or  Queen's  Royal  regiment,  has  been  tried 
at  Bombay  on  the  following  chaiges: 

I  St.  Highly  unofficer-like  and  disgrace- 
ful conduct  in  being  intoxicated  and  in- 
capable  of  performing  his  duty  as  a  medical 
officer,  in  charge  of  invalids  proceeding 
from  Poonah  to  Bombay,  on  the  26th, 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  Oct.  1835. 

2d.  Highly  unofficer-like  conduct  and 
neglect  of  duty,  in  quittmg  the  detach- 
ment without  leave  at  Carli,  on  the  28th 


October,  proceeding  in  advance,  and 
affording  no  medical  aid  to  the  invalids 
during  the  remainder  of  the  march  to 
Bombay,  viz.  from  the  29th  Oct  to  the 
2d  Nov.  1835. 

dd.  Scandalous  and  disgracefid  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  : 
Firtt — In  appearing  intoxicated  before  a 
board  of  officers,  assembled  at  Poonah,  on 
the  25th  Nov.  1835,  to  investigate  into 
the  above  conduct  Second — Appearing 
in  the  regimental  hospital  on  the  mornings 
of  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  Nov.  [and  the 
evening  of  the  20th  Nov.]  in  a  state  of 
intoxication. 

Finding  —  Guilty,  except  of  words 
within  brackets. 

Sentence^To  be  Cashiered. 

Approved  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India. 

Bemarks  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

1.  The  Commander-in-chief  desires  to 
point  the  attention  of  the  army  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  T.  Hunter,  as  it  is  but  three  months 
since  this  very  individual  was  before  tried 
for  a  similar  offence. 

2.  The  ruin  of  the  man  strongly  eluci- 
dates the  dangerous  results  of  the  habit  of 
drunkenness,  when  once  given  way  to. 

3.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  his  Ex- 
cellency has  to  observe,  that  this  is  the 
third  officer  of  H.  M.  *s  army  who  has  been 
casliiered  for  this  odious  offence,  within 
the  last  two  months,  so  that  he  can  little 
wonder  that  thoughtless  private  soldiers 
should  give  way  to  the  pernicious  vice, 
when  such  examples  are  set  before  them. 

4.  He  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
commanding  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
regiments,  that  they  will  aid  him  in  bis 
endeavours  to  root  out  this  evil  from  the 
army,  and  that  they  will  oblige  the 
officers  under  their  command,  not  only  to 
assist  in  preventing  drunkenness  amongst 
their  men  by  personal  exertions,  but  also 
by  setting  a  proper  example  to  those  under 
them. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

Territorial  Departmmt—Reventie. 

Jan,  27.  Mr.  E.  O.  Fawc«tt  to  act  as  tub-collec- 
tor of  Baffulcotta,  during  Mr.  Shaw's  absence  od 
sickleaTe. 

Mr.  Henry  Lidd^  to  act  as  first  asristant  to  col- 
lector in  Candeish. 

JudieialDepartmtnt. 

Jan,  26.  Mr.  Arthur  Hornby  to  be  assfttant  to 
Judge  and  session  Judge  at  Tannah. 

Lieut.  J.  Hale,  22d  N.I.,  to  officiate  as  an  assis- 
tant to  general  superintendent  of  operations  tat 
suppresskm  of  Tnugee  in  Western  Malwa  and 
Gumat,  during  absence  of  Capt.  Outram. 

Mr.  Hart  was  examined  in  the  printed  regula- 
ti<His  of  govemroent,  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  »(th  January,  and  reported 
to  luve  passed  a  very  creditaUe  examination. 

LaawfJlbsenee*--J9ia.f3,  Major  J.  Morismi, 
resident  In  Penlan  Gulf,  to  presidency^  Ibr  one 
month,  on  private  aflUrs. 
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MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  Ac. 

Bombay  Quae,  Jan,  19,  1836.— Lieut  N.  H. 
Thorabury,  4th  N.I.,  to  act  as  interp.  in  Hindoo- 
stanee  to  that  regjU,  tratn  14th  Oct.  last,  during 
absence  of  Lieut.  Lucas ;  confirmed  as  a  temp,  ar- 
rangement. 

Jatu  21.— Lieut.  E.  Pottinger,  of  artillery,  to 
proceed  in  command  of  a  detachment  (tf  auxiliary 
nixse  from  Cutch. 

Capt.  GoodfeQow  to  be  executive  engineer  at 
Po<ma,  V.  Capt.  Grant. 

.  Lieut.  T.  M.  B.  Turner  to  be  executive  engineer 
at  Ahmednuggur,  v.  Goodfellow. 

Lieut.  C.  H.  Boye  to  be  paymaster  of  pensioners 
in  Concan,  ▼.  Stolioe. 

Lieut.  C.  Threshie,  sub-assist,  com.  gen.  in 
charge  of  baaaars  at  Deesa,  to  act  at  R^cote  during 
time  that  Lieut.  Hartley  is  employed  at  Belgaum. 

Lieut.  P.  K.  Skinner,  9th  N.L,  to  act  as  sub- 
assist,  com.  gen.  in  charge  of  bazaars  at  Deesa. 

Jan.  23.— Capt.  D.  Forbes  and  Lieut.  J.  Ramsay 
placed  atdispoaal  of  Com.-in-chlef  (the  commands 
of  Nandode  and  Veerpoor  being  placed  on  same 
footing  as  Forebunder). 

Jan,  25.— Lieut.  D.  Davidson,  18th  N.L,  to  as- 
sume temporaiy  charge  of  duties  of  commissariat 
department  at  Kulladghee,  from  6th  Jan. 

The  undermentioned  officers,  cadets  of  season 
1820,  to  have  brevet  rank  of  captain,  from  dates 
specified,  vis.— Lieuts.  M.  F.  WUlouffhby,  artil- 
107  i  W.  Brett,  horse  artillery  *,  C.  Lucas,  artil- 
lery ;  H.  W.  Trevelyan,  do. ;  and  T.  E.  Cotgrave, 
do.;  all  bam  19th  Dec.  1836.— Lieuts.  J.  Hale, 
22d  N.L;  R.  Hutt,  14th  do.;  and  W.  Wade,  Eu- 
xop.  Regt. ;  all  from  4th  Jan.  1846. 

The  following  appohitments  made  in  Qu.  Mast. 
Goieral's  Department,  consequent  upon  death  of 
Major  Hart,  to  have  efi'ect  from  30th  May  1835  :— 
Capt.  N.  Campbell,  assist,  qu.  mast,  gen.,  to  be 
deputy  qu.  mast,  gen.,  with  official  rank  of  major, 
V.  Hart.— Lieut.  E.  P.  De  I'Hoste,  deputy  assist. 

2u.  mast,  gen.,  to  be  assist,  qu.  mast,  gen.,  v. 
lampbell.- Lieut.  W.  S.  Adams,  10th  N.L,  to  be 
deputy  assist,  qu.  mast,  gen.,  v.  De  THoste. 

2d-LieutB.  Henry  Creed  and  C.  R.  Dent,  former 
to  act  as  qu.  mast,  and  latter  as  interp.,  to  1st  bau 
artillery,  during  absence  of  2d-Lieut.  GalsfOTd,  on 
leave. 

Jan,  28.— Capt.  M.  Stack  to  be  superintendent  of 
government  stud,  v.  M^.  Jackson  dec 

Capt  D.  Cunningham,  2d  L.C..  to  command 
Poona  auxiliary  horse,  in  sue.  to  Capt.  Stack. 

F06. 1.— The  following  temporary  arrangements 
confirmed:— Lieut.  A.  M.  Haselwood,  3d  N.L,  to 
act  as  adj.  to  that  rest.,  during  absoice  oi  Lieut. 
Edmimds.— Ens.  J.  D.  Leckie,  22d  N.L,  to  act  as 
qu.  mast,  to  that  regt.,  during  absence  of  Lieut. 
Rooke,  on  sick  cert. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  G.  Griffith  to  be  commandant  of 
artillery,  consequent  on  departure  of  CoL  Russell 
for  Europe. 

Capt.  J.  Lawrie  to  receive  temporary  charge  of 
arsenal  from  Lieut.  CoL  Griffith,  who  vacates  his 
appointment  as  senior  commissary  of  stores  on  be- 
onning  commandant  of  artillery. 

FURLOt/QHS. 

To  Europe.— Jan.  19.  Lieut  W.  Wade,  European 
regt.— 25.  Lieut.  W.  Jones.  20th  N.I.— 28.  Brev. 
Capt.  J.  E.  Lang,  20th  N.L,  for  health.- Lieut.  J. 
E  Frederick,  llth  N.I.,  for  health.— Feb.  1.  Bri- 
gadier L.  C.  Russell,  ccHumandant  of  artillery,  for 
health. 

To  NeUgherrie9.^Jan.  25.  Lieut.  G.  H.  Bellasis, 
24th  N.L,  for  twelve  months,  for  health.— Feb.  1. 
Ens.  W.  Brown,  12th  N.L,  for  eighteen  months, 
for  health. 

To  Mahalmleahwar  Hi/b.  — Feb.  1.  J.  Orton, 
Esq.,  member  of  medical  board,  for  sbc  weeks,  on 
private  afiUrs. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Jan.  25.  Suag.  J.  Wal- 
ker,  medical  storekeeper  at  presidency,  for  one 
year,  for  health. 

MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 

Bombay  Cattle,  Jan.  19,  1836.  —  The  following 


promotions  made  in  supercession  of  thoae  wn- 
nounced  under  dates  4th  June,  14th  July,  2ttk 
Sept ,  and  26th  Oct.  last:  — Mldshtpman  J.  J. 
Bowring  to  be  lieut,  v.  Hanlsoo  dec  1  date  at 
com.  30th  Jan.  1835.— Bfldsh.  J.  F.  Prentice  to  be 
lieut.,  V.  Rowband  prom.;  date  17th  Feb.  1835. — 
Midsh.  J.  W.  Young  to  be  lieut,  v.  Peters  dec  • 
date  22d  May  1835.— MIdsh.  J.  Buckle  to  be  lkoc.,> 
V.  Weils  prom. ;  date  18th  June  1835.— Midsh.  C 
F.  Warden  to  be  lieut,  v.  Rose  dec ;  date  29th 
Nov.  1835. 

FW-lotigA.— Jan.  28.   Capt  Brudcs,  to  Europe, 
for  three  years,  agreeably  to  reguUtkias. 

SHIPPING. 

ArrUtalM, 
Jan.  23.  H.M.S.  Winche*ter»  Spurshott  (bearli« 
flag  of  Rear-Adroiral  Sir  T.  B.  Capel).  from  Trki- 
comallee;  H.M.  brig  Algerine,  Thomas,  fVom  the 
coast- 24.  Fanny  t  Rutler,  firom  Bencoolen,  ace— 
26.  HoyiU  Family,  Femandes,  from  China.— 27. 
H.C.  armed  cutter  Margartst,  Powell,  ftom  Sunt 
-^1.  H.C.  sloop  of  war  Ambertt,  Sawyer,  ftaai 
Vingorla.— Fbb.  2.  Paaeoa,  Morgan,  from  China, 
Manilla,  &c— 3.  Triton,  Duoora,  ttma  Bocdeaux 
and  Bourbon.— 4.  Lonach,  Jellicoe,  from  Calcutu 
and  Cochin  (dismasted  18th  Jan.  in  Gulf  of  Masar). 
— FcB.  10.  Hugh  Lindsay,  from  Red  See.— S. 
Fort  WWiam,  Fraser,  from  China  and  Siaapom, 
— March  8.  J<An  Bannerman,  Daly,  fh>m  China; 
Nerbudda,  Patrick,  from  Calcutta. 

Departurm, 
Jan.  18.  Clifton,  Bushby,  for  LiverponL— 2Sr 
H.C.  brig  of  war  Tigrie,  Rowband,  for  Siust; 
Theodosia,  Coleman,  and  Medora,  Dixon,  both  for 
Liverpool.— 31.  TriumjOi,  Green,  for  Loodon.— 
Feb.  1.  Oriental,  Allen,  for  Liverpool ;  H.C.*s 
sloop  of  war  Onote,  Low,  for  Persian  GnU;— 3. 
Bettey,  Jones,  for  China.— 6.  Lady  Roccwm.  Main, 
for  Liverpool.— la  WiUiam  Nieot,  fbr  China.— 
14.  Gotfemor  Findlay.  for  Chfaia.— Mabch  5.  H.C. 
brig  Tigris,  Igglesdon,  for  Torres  Straits.— 8. 
H.M.S.  Aigerine,  Thomas,  to  sea. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATH. 


Jan,  9.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Allen,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs.  A.  Cuthbert,  of  a  son  (sin<!e  dead). 

17.  At  Ahraednuggur,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.  Du 
Hailett,  3d  N.L,  ofa son. 

21.  At  Kulladghee,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.  Worthy* 
18th  N.I  ,  of  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Ellichpoor,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Meadows 
Taylor,  H.H.  the  Niaam's  army,  of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Lieut  CoL  QriAth* 
regt  of  artillery,  of  a  son,  still-bom. 

29.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Laurie.  artH. 
lery,  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  22.  At  Bombay,  thelady  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Robnt  Grant,  of^a  son. 

MARRIAOEg. 

Jan.  27.  At  Poona,  James  ErsUne,  Esq.,  eUest 
son  of  David  Erskine,  Em.,  of  Cardross.  Perth- 
shire, to  Mary  Elisa,  second  daughter  of  Brigadier 
C.  S.  Fagan,  C.B. 

Feb.  3.  At  Bycullah,  Capt  G.  J.  Mant  of  the 
Bombay  army,  commanding  the  marine  battaBon, 
to  Mary  Emily,  third  daughter  of  James  Ander- 
son, Brect\in,  N.B. 

MarOt  3.  At  Poona,  George  Hicks  Pitt,  Esq.,  of 
""iwmina  Petrie,  seooo' 


the  civil  service,  to  Wilhi 

daughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  BelL  of  the  Umiim  axliL 


Jon.  1.  At  his  JagRhire,  Vhichoor,  the  l^ah 
Wittul  Rao  Nursing  Vinchoorkur. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan.  8.  At  Cotta,  Mrs.  W.  Rtdsdele,  oC«  son. 
9.  Thelady  of  Capt  Parke,  HJi.61strcgt,  of 
a  son. 
12.  At  Kandy.  the  lady  of  U  Kelly,  Esq.,  at .».. 

of  a  son. 
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MAREIAOK. 

Dec  28.  At  Jaffha,  Edmund  James  Wood.  Eiq., 
dbtrlct  judge  of  the  Wamiy,  to  Sarah  Ann,  eldest 
daughter  or  the  late  Lieut.  Burke,  Ceylon  Rifle 
Rcgt 


IPmang* 


Jan.  30.  The  lady  of  Capt  G.  Middlecoat,  com- 
mandiog  the  artillery  in  the  Straits,  of  a  daughter. 


H^ingaporr^ 


Dec.  19.  The  lady  of  G.  F.  Davidson,  Esq.,  of  a 
still-born  son. 
.  S4.  Mrs.  Moor,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  10.  The  lady  of  Simon  Stephens,  Esq.,  of 
k  daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Dec.  so.  Mr.  G.  S.  Concannon.  aged  38. 
30.  The  Rev.  Dominick  Anthony  Jeremiah,  late 
misskmary  apostolic  of  Siam,  aged  63. 


SHIFPIKG. 

Arrivaie^-Juxi.  VJ.  Mary  Ann,  txooi  Sydney.  — 
S8.  LouUa  CampbiMt  fh>m  London  and  Batavia; 
MoMfftet,  from  Sydney ;  CMidtm,  from  Saroarang. 
—Feb.  2.  Faneittart,  from  Madras  and  Singapore. 

Departitres.—Irtt  and  Panthmr,  both  for  Manilla, 
.r^an.  30.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  for  Hobart  Town  and 
Sydner. 

Freight  to  Great  Britain  (Jan.  30)— jb'4. 10s.  to 
£5.;  targe  ships,  £6. 

BIRTH. 

Jan.  84.  At  Macao,  the  lady  of  Thos.  R.  Col- 
ledge,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 


Jan.  30.  At  Macao,  Mr.  Richard  Markwkk. 

Lmtely.  At  Macao,  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  Mc 
Tally,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Col.  Whitney 
McCally,  of  the  Madras  army. 


Vaneittart,  trom  Cowe»  - 


,  Boadicea,  tram  Lon- 


don (with  female  emigranU).— NsrlA  Briton,  from 
Cork ;  Janet,  trom  Greenock ;  Margareft  Qrafuim, 
from  Clyde. 


Cape  of  ®ooIi  iBIopr* 


Arrivals.— yL^Tcli  18.  Abberton,  and  KereweU, 
both  from  London ;  Munster  Laei,  ft-om  St.  Hele- 
na.— 19.  FergMeaon,  troxa  London.— 90.  Jutiana, 
from  London ;  PaUnure,  from  Norfolk.— 28.  0»- 
lunOrine,  and  Henry,  both  from  London.  —  25. 
H.M.S.  Atholl,  from  St.  Helena.— 29.  Comet,  from 
London,  at  AJgoa  Bayi.— April  II.  Madrme,  tnm 
London.— 13.  Lynher,  from  Liverpo(^ 

Departttree.—MaLTch  21.  Abberton,  for  Madras 
and  Calcutta.— 89.  Fergtuson,  for  ditto  ditto. 

BIRTHS. 

March  10.  At  Fort  Wfltshire,  the  lady  of  Capt. 
R.  D.  Halifax,  75tli  regt.,  6f  a  (taughter. 

11.  At  the  parsonage  of  Swellendam,  Mrs.  Ro- 
bertson, of  a  son. 

20u  At  Sea  Pohit,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Menries,  of  a  son. 

21.  Mis.  George  Thompson,  of  a  daughter. 

MARuaaK. 
Fab.  89.  Alex.  Brown,  Esq.,  turgeoa,  to  Susan 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  J.  C  Fleck,  Esq., 
Justice  of  the  peace,  andtale  member  of  the  court 
of  Justice. 


March  2.    At  the  Paarl,  Mr.  Henry 
Hitchcock,  aged  46. 

9.  At  Cape  Town,  Jane  Rumsey,  wife  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Walter,  of  the  customs. 

19.  Capt.  George  Keir,  of  his  Mi^esty's  serrice, 
aged  49. 

22.  On  board  the  Ferguaeon,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown, 
midshipman,  aged  16. 


i^tuait  liiber* 


Dee.  31.  WiUiam  Trimmer,  Esq.,  of  H.M.  17th 
regt.,  in  his  40th  year.  He  was  drowned  near  Bas- 
sendean,  by  the  upsetting  of  a  sailing-boat,  while 
proceeding  on  an  excursion  up  the  river. 


^rtu  S^outfi  {[2aale0* 

SHIPPING, 
ifrrivoilti.— Dec  10.  Auguetue  Ceuar,  firom  Ho- 
bart Town.— 86.  Minerva,  from  Downs ;  Pjye^, 
from  Calcutta  and  Hobart  Town  —Jan.  1.  Satacea, 
from  London.— 9.  Gem,  and  Elizabeth,  both  from 
Launcestnnt  Auriga,  from  Hobart  Town.— 11. 
Siren,  from  ditto;  Rhoda,  from  London.— 12. 
Leda,  and  Layton,  both  from  Hobart  Town.— 13. 
Dertcent,  ttom  ditta— 17.  Lord  fViUiam  BentincJc, 
from  London;  John  Barry,  trom  Tor  bay;  Dart, 
from  Launceston.  —  18.  Magnet,  tram  Downs  i 
Edinburgh,  trom  Liverpool.— 19.  Tamar,  from 
Manilla.— 90.  Orieea,  from  Hobart  Town ;  Expor- 
ter, from  Mauritius.— 27.  Integrity,  from  London 
and  Cape.— Feb.  7.  Jamee  Pattison,  from  Cork ; 
Henry  WeUetley,  from  London;  Bardaeter,  from 
London  and  Hobart  Town ;  Clyde,  trom  Liver- 
pool; Suean,  trom  Portsmouth;  William,  from 
Lsaoceaton. — Governor  Hareourt,  from  London. — 
14.  Platina,  tram  London.  —  24.  Giraffe,  from 
Londcm.— 25.  Rectpvery,  trom  Portsmouth :  Roelyn 
Cattle,  from  Cork;  Harriet,  from  Canton.— 26. 
SamuM  Cunard,  trom  Dartmouth. 


Van  19temrn'0  Hatili* 

SHIPPING. 

Atrivaie  at  Hobart  Town — Jan.  18.  Ellen,  tram 
Liverpool.  —  88.  Etdon,  from  Sydney.— Feb.  I. 

^siat.  JoMrn.N.S.VoL.W.No.79. 


MEMBER*   OP   THE   COUNCIL. 

Mi^  General  Mkidlemore,  as  governor,  having 
brought  with  him  a  commission  10  elect  his  own 
council,  has  chosen  Thomas  H.  Brooke,  Esq.,  and 
Thomas  Greentree,  Esq.,  as  such,  to  form  the 
new  constitution  of  government,  and  to  officiate 
as  usual  in  their  judicial  capacity.  —  Extract  of 
Letter. 


NEW   CIVIL    ESTABU6HMENT. 

Secretarial  Department.~-MT,  R.  F.  Seale,  secr»> 
Ury  and  registrar,  Ac.— Mr.  W.  H.  Seale,  chief  and 
treasury  derki.— Mr.  J.  Doveton,  junior  cleric.— 
Mr.  U.  W.  Melliss,  surveyor  and  collector  of  rents 
and  revenues.— Mr.  W.  Seale,  office-keeper. 

AudU  Office.— Ux.  F.  E.  Knowles,  auditor. 

Cuatoma,  4v>-Mr.  John  Young,  collector  and 
register  master.— Mr.  Stephen  Pritchard,  derkand 
warehouse-keeper. 

Judicial  Department.— Chiet  Justice  and  King's 
advocate  (vacant).— Mr.  W.  H.  Seale,  clerk  of  tne 
peace.— Mr.  George  Weston,  inarshall. 

Police  Department.— Mr.  C  R.  Q.  Hodson,  fudge 
and  magistrate  of  Summary  Court.— Mr.  O.  A. 
Den  Taflb,  county  magistrate.  —  Mr.  Thomaa 
Baker,  town  nuiglstrate.— Four  Provoits. 

Emancipation  Department.— Ut.  George  A.  Den 
Taaflfe,  reporter. 
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(     I'^B     ) 

LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Jutr, 


Our  correspondent  at  Calcutta  has 
forwarded  us,  by  steam  and  overland  con- 
Teyance,  the  following  resumi  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Calcutta  papers  down  to  the 
5th  March.  By  continuing  this  system, 
our  reader  will  be  furnished  witb  the 
lateist  possible  intelligence. 

Major  Alves  returned  to  the  Mahtget" 
barfumg^  at  Jeypore,  on  the  6th  inst., 
accompanied  by  Hookhum  Chund,  the 
brother,  and  Futteh  Lell,  the  son  of  Jo- 
tha  Ram,  under  strong  guard.  Jotha 
Ram  is  to  be  taken  immediately  from  the 
fort  at  Dewsa  to  Jeypore.  Koonwur 
Humick  Sing,  Runjeet  Sing*s  eldest  son, 
mformed  his  fiitber,  that  Rutton  Sing 
had  aa  extremely  beautiful  daughter, 
whom  he  was  anxous  to  obtain  in  mar- 
riage. J^unjeet  having  called  the  jageerdar 
to  *'  the  presence,"  desired  him  to  bestow 
his  daughter  on  the  Koonwur,  but  Kut- 
ton  Sing  having  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  his  daughter  bad  been  already 
betrothed,  Runjeet  cast  him  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  confiscated  his  jageer. 

The  Lahore  Vkhhars  say,  that  Run- 
jeet having  brought  Sooltan  Mahomed 
Khan  to  Lahore,  under  the  express  pro- 
mise of  appointing  him  agent  at  Pesha- 
wur,  and  having  flailed  in  that  promise, 
the  brother  of  Sooltan  Mahomed,  Dost 
Maliomed  Khan,  assembled  15  or  20,000 
roulkeeas,  &c.  at  Jellallabah,  whence  be 
intends  marching  forthwith  on  Peshawur, 
and  taking  vengeance  upon  Runjeet.** 
Delhi  Gaz.,  Frl  10. 

Baron  Hugel,  who  is  now  on  his  way 
down  from  Cashmere,  will  reach  Delhi 
in  the  course  of  tliis  day. — lUd. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  and  establish- 
ments belonging  to  her  late  highness  the 
Begum  Sombre,  have  been  paid  up  and 
discharged,  without  the  smallest  disturb- 
9Skce,--Meerut  Obs.,  Feb.  1 1. 

It  is  witb  tlie  greatest  satisfaction  we 
this  day  announce  the  abolition  of  the 
last  of  the  custom  houses,  that  of  Alla- 
habad, and  the  abandonment  throughout 
the  Agra  presidency  of  the  system  of  in- 
land and  transit  duties.-— >Cbi/raZ  Free 
Pre48,  Feb,  la 

Dividends  were  declared  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  estate  of  Fergusson  and  Co.; 
five  per  cent,  on  that  of  Colvin  and  Co. ; 
and  three  per  cent,  on  Mackintosh  and 
Co—Englithman,  Feb,  22. 

The  Forbes  was  sold  yesterday  by  pub- 
lic auction  to  Messrs.  Carr,  Tagore,  and 
Co.,  for  Rs.  1,10,000.  We  understand 
that  Messrs.  Cockerell  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
R.  C.  Jenkins  and  Co.,  and  several  other 
firms  have  taken  shares  in  this  vessel 


and  the  new  Emulous  which  will  soon  be 
finished. -Ben^o/  Herald,  Feb,  21. 

A  public  sale  of  landed  property  be- 
longing to  the  firm  of  Cruttenden  and  Co., 
was  held  yesterday  at  Messrs.  Jenkins. 
Low,  and  Co.'s,  which  attracted  many  pur- 
chasers, and  excited  much  competition. 
Six  lots  were  submitted,  for  each  of  which 
there  were  bidders;  but  three  of  them, 
(two  in  the  Bow  Bazar  and  one  at  How- 
rah,)  were  more  actively  competed  for 
than  the  rest,  and  realized  much  more 
than  the  upset  pnces. — EnglishMon,  Feb. 
24. 

Two  acts  of  our  legislature  are  pub- 
lished to-day,  or  rather  an  act  and  a  pro- 
posed act,  which  deserve  attention.  The 
latter  affects  the  indigo  planters,  and  con- 
tains a  provision  which  will  afford  them 
some  protection  against  the  violence  of  a 
zemindar,  or  other  intruder  attempting  to 
deprive  them  of  their  plant  The  former 
is  an  extension  of  that  exquisite  piece  of 
legislation,  the  present  insolvent  act  firr 
three  years  from  the  1st  of  March  next, 
when  it  expires.— Cowr.,  Feb,  24>. 

Col.  Parker  passed  through  en  route, 
to  Simlah.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  returned 
from  Sirdannah,  having  completed  the 
arrangements  immediately  necessary  for 
the  district.— Jl/eeriU  Obs.,Feb.  la 

Our  troops  in  Shekawattee  expects  to 
move,  about  the  end  of  tlie  preaent 
month,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Jeypore,  where  it  is  said  a  new  ob»- 
tonment  will  be  formed.  Lieut  Trevel- 
yan  and  Doctor  Mottley  were  expected 
to  arrive  at  Tboonjhnoo,  on  the  2d  or  3d 
instant,  en  route^  from  Bukaneer  to  Jey- 
pore.—I>«iAi  Gaz.y  Feb  \3. 

A  private  letter  from  the  vicinity  of 
Benares  states,  "  we  have  bad  a  tremen- 
dous hail. storm,  which  has  destroyed  the 
grain  almost  entirely  for  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth.  Some  of 
the  masses  of  ice  were  a  seer  in  weight 

Col.  Tapp  is  likely  to  succeed  Major 
Kennedy  in  his  political  office  and  mili- 
tary command  at  Subathoo. — Hurkaruy 
FA.2o. 

The  affairs  of  the  public  library  are 
going  on  very  satisfactorily,  and  although 
the  proprietary  list  has  received  but  few 
additional  names  for  some  time,  there 
will  be  above  lis.  11,000  available  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  after  paying  all  ex- 
pences,  when  the  next  instalment  is  col- 
lected.—Cbwr., -Fe6.  ifi. 

Government  had  determined  to  do 
away  with  the  salt  sales.  A  price  is  to 
be  put  upon  each  description  of  salt  in 
the  government  golas,  and  any  person 
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•may  buy  as  much  or  as  little  as  be 
pleases  at  any  time.  By  this  method  the 
speculation,  which  has  hitherto  taken 
place  at  the  periodical  sales  will  be  put 
an  end  to,  for  no  capitalists  will  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  buy  for  an  advance  when 
his  po\verful  competitor  Is  always  ready 
to  undersell  him. — HurkarUy  Feb.  25. 

The  lottery  committee  have  either  re- 
commended or  about  to  recommend  to 
government,  the  tibolition  of  the  govern- 
ment lottery,  which  has  hitherto  been 
i^irried  on  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
improving  the  city  of  Calcutta.— Gyan- 
mine  Shun,  Feb.  24. 

*'  Goomsur,  SOth  January  -. — The  late 
operations  carried  on,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lemindaiy,  have  been  the 
means  of  entirely  clearing  away  the  strong 
ninge  of  hills  of  the  rebels.'*— ifodlrot  He- 
r^,  Feb.  13, 

The  last  accounts  from  Goomsur  state 
that  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  death 
of  the  rajah.  The  country,  however,  will 
he  taken,  and  the  power  of  the  cblefe  de- 
stroyed. Several  men  have  been  taken 
in  arms  at  our  outposts,  and  four  incen- 
diaries, who  bad  also  committed  murder, 
have  been  hanged  by  sentence  of  a  special 
court-martial. 

llie  appointment  of  Lieut  Higgin<>on 
to  the  political  office  of  agent  to  the  Go- 
vemor-geneml  at  Moorshedabad,  and  the 
removal  of  Col.  Caulfield  the  officiating" 
agent,  have  gjven  very  great  offence.— 
EngKshman,  Feb.  27. 

The  38th  regt.  N.  I.,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut  -Col.  Nott,  reached  Delhi 
on  the  morning  of  the  ]2tih  inst.,  and  the 
4Sd  N.  I-,  commanded  by  Major  Ross, 
quitted  Delhi  on  Monday  morning  last 
In  progress  to  Bareilly,  wliere  it  is  to  be 
stationed. 

Tlie  Ukbars  say,  that  the  Hakeem  of 
Sinde,  Mecr  Nour  Mahomed  Khan,  has 
invited  the  ex-king  Shah  Shooja-ool- 
Moolk,  to  resume  the  government  of  Shi- 
karpore,  and  that  the  ex-king  has  ac- 
cepted the  offer. 

The  roussulman  population  at  Lahore, 
are,  it  appears,  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable excitement.  Monsieur  Ventura 
has  been  ordered  by  Maharajah  Run- 
jcet  Sing,  to  appropriate  a  certain  wor- 
shipping place  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
his  Kutcherry.  Remonstrance  against 
this  insult  was,  of  course,  useless ;  the 
circumstance,  however,  has  produced 
great  dissatisfaction  in  tlie  minds  of  the 
•*  faithful  Delhi  Gazr 
.  One  of  the  ameers  of  Scind  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  a  steamer  built 
for  him  at  Bombay  to  navigate  the  Indus, 
and  the  Court  have  been  requested  to 
send  out  engines  for  her. 

The  tax  on  the  Hindoo  devotees  who 
bathe  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 


Jumna,  near  Allahabad,  amounted  on  the 
25th  ult  to  about  Rs.  64,000. 

An  earthquake  was  felt  on  the  24th 
ult  at  Chandemagore  and  Sook  Sauj^r, 
where  the  shock  was  so  considerable  is  to 
bring  down  the  plaster  from  the  houses. 

Messrs.  Spence  and  Wetherill  have 
proposed  establishing  a  coffee-house :  the 
plan  has  met  with  so  much  encourage- 
ment that  they  have  commenced  carrying 
it  into  effect — Reformer,  Feb.  7. 

A  faqueer,  by  name  Ramtullah  Khan, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  vessel 
containing  five  hundred  mohurs.  Dost 
Mohummud  Khan  having  been  informed 
of  this  circumstance,  ordered  the  fisqueer 
into  his  presence,  and  having  obtained  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  discovery,  dis- 
missed the  fieiqueer,  with  a  remark  which 
would  do  cradiit  to  a  more  enlightened 
governor.  "  As  you  have,'*  said  the  sir- 
dar, *'  without  equivocation,  confessed 
you  found  the  coin,  I  now  confirm  you  in 
the  possession,  which  would  not  have 
been  tlie  case  had  you  uttered  any  un- 
truth,"—I>eMt  Gax.,  Feb.  17. 

Theyia^  has  at  last  gone  forth  to  abo- 
lish transit  duties  throughout  the  Bengal 
^provinces.  The  abandonment  of  these 
xiuties  in  the  Agra  presidency,  could  not 
but  be  followed  by  their  abandonment  in 
Bengal. —  Cotar.,  March  2. 

Enquiries  recentiv  instituted  have,  we 
understand,  elicited  some  very  curioua 
facts  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  tran- 
sit system  in  various  parts  of  India. 
Among  other  singularities  we  learn  that 
the  following  mode  of  collecting  transit 
duties  existed  some  years  in  the  province 
of  Berar,  but  has  been  since  abolished. 
"  A  transit  duty  was  levied  on  all  wo- 
men travellers  endente,  and  on  all  ani- 
mals  great  with  young  r'  We  do  not 
know  to  whose  ingenuity  government 
were  indebted  for  this  most  atrocious  tax, 
but  as  a  measure  of  revenue  we  conceive 
it  to  be  quite  unique— a  sort  of  prospec- 
tive poll-tax. — Hurkaru,  March  2. 

Brigadier  Brown  has  been  left  a  legacy 
of  seventy-five  thousand  rupees,  and  it 
now  on  his  way  to  Sirdanba,  beinff  an 
executor  to  the  will. — Agra  Hurharu, 
Feb.  20. 

We  announced  yesterday,  by  an  extra, 
the  arrival  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Auck- 
land in  the  Jupiter,  and  as  the  vessel 
passed  Kedgeree  in  tow  of  the  Ganges, 
with  a  spring  flood,  we  expected  that  his 
lordship  would  land  about  two  o'clock ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  were 
informed  by  Sereaphom  that  the  Jupiter 
had  anchored  at  Diamond  Harbour  at 
one  o'clock,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
learned  that  his  lordship  would  not  land 
until  this  evening.  Of  course  this  is  an 
arrangement  of  his  lordship's  choice,  not 
of  necessity,  since  there  being  a  steamer 
with  the  vessel,  hit  lordship  might,  by 
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leaving  the  ship,  iiare  landed  yesterdaj 
evening,  or  at  latest  early  this  morning. 
AU  was  bustle  and  activity  yesterday  at  the 
government-house,  and  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe issued  cards  to  some  of  the  elite  of 
society  here,  inviting  tliem  to  a  dinner  in 
the  evening  to  meet  Lord  Auckland.  Of 
course  they  were  disappointed  of  the  ho- 
nour. This  evening,  however,  his  lord- 
ship will  hind,  and  be  greeted  by  the 
usual  honours. — Hurkam,  March  4- 

The  new  Native  Medical  College  is  to 
be  opened  on  the  10th  inst,  when  Prin- 
cipal Bramley  will  deliver  an  appropriate 
address.  We  gave,  some  time  ago,  a 
sketch  of  the  examination  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Native  Medical  College,  and  of 
the  new  building,  which  is  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  government ;  and  the  very 
important  objects  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  institution  to  receive. 

Some  of  the  merchants  were  about  to 
propose  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
thank  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  by  deputa- 
tion or  by  address,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
transit  duties ;  but  just  after  voting  the 
proposition,  tbe  matter  was  necessarily 
suspended  by  the  news  of  the  Jupiter*8 
arrival. — Cour,,  Mar.  3. 

At  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  others 
desirous  of  establishing  a  steam-tug  asso- 
ciation for  running  the  Forbes  and  a  new 
vessel  upon  tbe  river  Houghley;  re- 
solved:—That  an  association  be  formed 
from  this  date,  to  be  called  the  Calcutta 
Steam-tug  Association.  That  a  deed  be 
prepared  for  the  signature  of  every  share- 
holder to  the  following  effect :— 1st.  Term 
of  association  to  be  five  years,  with  half- 
yearly  meetings  for  passing  accounts  and 
declaring  dividends.  2dly,  Capital  to 
consist  of  two  lacks  of  rupees,  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  two  vessels.  The  Forbes 
of  279  tons  at  1 ,10,000  rupees .  New  ves- 
sel of  236  tons  at  90,000.  dd.  Shares  to 
be  one  thousand  rupees  each,  with  other 
minor  resolutions. — Secretaries  pro  tern. 
Messrs.  Carr,  Tagore,  and  Co. 

The  Hattrass  pilot  vessel  is  leaving 
town  with  Capt.  Bell,  the  superintendent 
of  public  buildings,  on  board.  That  offi- 
cer is  instructed  to  take  down  Point  Pal- 
mtras*  light-house,  which  is  in  danger  of 
fidling,  in  consequence  of  the  island  of 
Mypurrah,  on  which  it  is  situated,  wash- 
ing away.  Asa  substitute  for  the  light, 
rockets  are  to  be  fired  at  stated  periods. 
— Hurkaru,  Mar.  2. 

A  full  attendance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood  is  re- 
quested  at  the  meeting  convened  by  the 
sheriff  of  Calcutta  for  this  morning  at 
the  Town-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of 
the  important  question  of  a  steam  com- 
munication between  England  and  India 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  meeting 
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has    been  called  by 
March  5. 

Major  Pew,  of  the  artillery,  met  with 
a  serious  accident  a  few  days  ago,  when 
at  an  awkward  and  narrow  part  of  ^e 
road,  leading  to  his  residence,  his  horse 
suddenly  started,  and  be  was  throws 
with  great  violence  from  bis  buggy,  ivy 
which  the  acromion  process  of  the  left 
shoulder  was  fractured,  and  other  injury 
sustained.-— 2><;Mt  Oa%. 

On  further  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments seized  from  the  possession  of  Ho^ 
kura  Chund  and  Futteh  Lol,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  Chimun  Singh,  tbe 
chief  of  Saewar,  was  a  confederate  in  tbe 
conspiracy  which  ended  in  the  massacre 
of  June  last  at  Jeypoor ;  he  has  conse- 
quently been  formally  eited  to  appear  at 
Jeypore,  and  defend  himself;  but  has  very 
wisely  and  positively  declined  doing  so. 
This  polite  invitation  having  failed  to  en- 
trap the  wily  sirdar,  recourse  is  now  to 
be  bad  to  force,  and  by  this  time  a  corps 
d'arm^  of  the  Jeypore  troops,  amount- 
ing to  about  5fiOO  men,  has  probably 
marched  from  the  capital  to  invest  the 
places,  and  render  themselves  masters  of 
his  person,  which  perliaps,  should  they 
succeed,  is  destined  to  "  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  gibbet,**  in  company  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew.  Knowing  this,  he  will 
no  doubt  make  the  best  resistance  he 
can,  and  as  Saewar  is  a  hill  fort,  be  will 
probably  keep  the  Jeypore  rabble  at  bay 
for  a  month  or  two.  Saewar  will,  or 
more  probably  will  not,  he  found  on  the 
map  about  ten  miles  north  of  Monohur- 
poor,  and  as  much  S.W.  of  Buberd,  that 
is,  about  thirty  miles  noith  from  Jeypore. 
Rumours  of  the  assembly  of  the  troops 
for  this  expedition  have  for  some  lime 
prevailed  in  theShekauattee.  but  sadly  dis- 
turted;  for  it  has  been  very  generally  said 
that  Luchmun  Singh  of  Choomooah, 
who  is  to  command  the  force,  was  col- 
lecting them  on  his  own  account,  in  an> 
anticipation  of  being  very  speedily  placed 
himself  in  tlie  same  predicament  as  Chi- 
mun Singh  now  stands  in,  and  this  both 
high  and  low  in  Shekawattee  seem  ge- 
nerally persuaded  is  really  his  true  poA- 
tion.  This  occurrence  will  probably  de- 
lay for  some  time  longer  the  final  settle- 
ment of  afiairs  at  Jeypore,  if  such  a  pe-" 
riod  be  ever  destined  to  astonish  the 
world. — Deihi  Gaz. 

We  understand  from  a  native  gentle- 
man of  rank,  that  it  is  in  conterapUdon 
to  get  up  a  native  address  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  to  thank  him  for  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  country  under  hit  ad- 
ministration.— Cour.,  Manh  4. 
^  Although  we  are  no  patrons  to  the 
Calcutta  lotteries,  yet  while  they  contiBUe 
to  figure  in  the  list  of  ways  and  means  for 
raising  the  revenue,  we  derive  some  de- 
gree  of   satisfaction    from  their  success 
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in  effecting  their  object  We  are  there- 
fore glad  to  bear  tbat  our  forebodings 
of  a  considerable  loss  on  the  out- tarn  of 
the  last  lottery  have  not  been  followed 
by  a  corresponding  result,  and  that  in- 
stead of  «  heavy  loss,  there  has-  actually 
been  a  net  gain  of  nearly  36,000  rupees, 
notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  un- 
sold   tickets   (about    ), 200).  —  Coun«r, 

The  shareholders  of  the  Universal  Life 
Assurance  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  their 
shares  ahready  bear  a  premium  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  London  market.  It  has 
been  determined  at  home  to  apply  for  a 
charter  for  this  association,  as  soon  as 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors  in  India 
shall  have  been  obtained. 

Calcutta; 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c. 

▲GRA. WXSTBRN  PROVINC£S. 

Political  DepaHmefU,^Feb.  29, 1836.— 
In  confurmity  with  instructions  from  the 
Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  ezecu. 
lion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  3d 
and  4th  William  IV.  cap.  85,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  creation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Agra,  and  to  the  division  of  the 
territories  fbrmerly  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  presidency  of  Fofu William, 
into  two  distinct  presidencies,  is  hereby 
suspended. 

As  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  until 
further  orders,  the  Hon.  Alex.  Ross,  Esq. 
is  appointed  to  be  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Western  Provinces,  with  the  same 
powers  as  have  lieretofore  been  exercised 
by  tiie  Governor  of  Agra. 

MERCANTILE    PURSUFTS. 

Head'QuarterSyCalaUta,  Feb.  27,  1836. 
—-It  has  occurred  more  than  once  within 
a  short  pvriod,  that  officers  of  the  medi. 
cal  department,  who  have  been  attach* 
ed  to  civil  stations,  when  restored  by  tha 
civil  to  tlie  military  department,  have 
pleaded  their  entanglement  with  mercan- 
tile or  agricultural  pursuits,  as  reasons  for 
demanding  long  periods  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence, instead  of  forthwith  taking  on 
themselves  the  military  duties,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  which  they  are  nominated. 

2.  His  Exc.  the  Commander-in-chief 
therefore  deems  it  necessary  to  give  this 
public  notice  to  military  surgeons,  that  he 
considers  their  entering  into  any  pursuits 
which  prevent  their  being  immediately 
available  for  the  duties  of  the  service  to 
which  they  belong,  as  contrary  to  what  Is 
right,  and  tbat  he  will  not  in  future  listen 
to  such  pleas  as  are  alluded  to  in  the  ante- 
cedent paragraph. 
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MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fort  fnuiam,  Feb.  29,  1930.— VJth  N.  I.  Lieut. 
L.  W.  Gibson  to  be  capt.  of  a  comp.,  and  Ens.  H. 
Laing  to  be  Ueut.,  from  15th  Feb.  1836,  in  sue  to 
Capt.  Alexander  Gerard  retired. 

3\*t  N.  I.  Lieut.  H.  J.  Guyon  to  be  cape  of  a 
comp.,  and  Ens.  George  Newboldt  to  be  lieut., 
tram  15th  Feb.  iU96,  la  sue  to  CapU  E.  N.  Town- 
send  dec 

TSd  N.J.  Lieut  Sr.  G.  D.  Showers  to  be  capt.  of 
comp..  and  Ens.  R.  J.  Graham  to  be  lieut,  fnun 
S2d  Feb.  1836.  in  sue  to  Capt.  J.  F.  May  dec. 

Rej^  of  Artillery.  Supem.  2d-lieut.  A.  W.  Haw- 
kins brought  on  effective  strength  of  r«;t.,  v.  8d- 
Ueut.  F.  WaU  dec,  17lh  Sept.  1836. 

Surg.  James  Ranken.  h.d..  to  officiate  as  a  pre- 
sidency surgeon,  v.  Surg.  Simon  Nicholson,  who 
resigns  that  situation. 

Assist.-Surg.  J.  C.  Smith  app.  to  temporary|me- 
dical  duties  of  civil  station  ot  Furoeah,  during  ab- 
sence on  leave  of  Asaist-Surg.  T.  Chapman,  m.o. 

Lieut.  E.  R.  Lyons,  37th  N.I.,  to  be  second  in 
command  of  Sylhet  Light  Infantry,  v.  Lieut. 
Townsend,  who  has  obtained  fiirlougn  to  Ehurope. 

Infimiry.  Lieut  CoL  and  Brev.  Col.  C.  W.  Ha- 
milton to  be  col.,  from  10th  Nov.  1835.  v.  Col.  T. 
D.  Droughton  dec— Major  Hugh  Caldwell  to  be 
lieut-col.  in  sue  to  Lieut  Col.  and  Brev.  Col.  C. 
W.  Hamilton  prom. ;  date  of  rank  to  be  adjusted 
hereafter,  with  reference  to  retirement  from  ser- 
▼ice  of  Lieut-CoL  Abraham  Hardy. 

A9th  N,  I.  Capt  R.  C.  Macdonald  to  be  maior, 
Lieut  F.  C.  Elwall  to  be  capt  of  a  oomp.,,and  Ens. 
J.  T.  Wilcox  to  be  lieut. ;  date  ditto  ditto. 

Lieut-Col.  George  Hawes,  17th  N.L,  permitted 
to  retire  tnm  service  of  the  Hon.  Company  on 
pension  of  his  rank. 

Lieut  James  Brind,  regt  of  artinery,  placed  at 
disposal  of  Govemmrait  or  Agra,  with  a  view  to  hia 
being  appointed  to  revenue  survey  department 

lOth  L.a  Lieut.  W.  Wingfleld  to  be  capt  of  a 
troop,  and  Comet  J.  M.  Loughnan  to  be  lieut, 
from  17th  Feb.  1836,  in  sue  to  Capt  G.  L.  Traf- 
ford  dee 

Supernumerary  Comet  Alfred  Harris  brought 
on  effective  strei^th  of  cavalry. 

The  following  appointments  made  by  Hon.  the 
Governor  General  on  his  personal  staff:~Brev. 
Col  and  Lieut.-Col.  James  Cauifield,  c.s.,  9th  L. 
C,  to  be  an  aide^de-cainp,  from  24th  Feb. — Lieut 
W.  M.  Smyth,  corps  of  engineers,  to  be  an  aide- 
de-camp,  from  12th  Jan.  last. 

Lieut.  G.  B.  MicheU,  9th  N.L,  and  Lieut.  J.  C. 
Lumsdaine,  58th  do. , placed  under  orders  of  Resi- 
dent at  Gwalior. 

Ens.  Humphrey  Howorth,  39th  N.L,  placed  un- 
der orders  of  Resident  at  Hydrabad. 

Asslst-Surg.  W.  A.Green  app.  to  medical  duties 
of  dvil  station  of  Ghaceepore,  in  sue  to  Assist 
Surg.  Jackson,  m.d.  ;' date  of  Agra  order  10th  Feb. 

Head  Quarter»»  Feb.  26,  1836.— Lieut.  Charles 
Graham,  55th  N.L.  to  act  as  intcrp.  and  qu.-mast 
to  58th  do.,  during  abMnce  on  duty  of  Lieut  and 
Qu.-mast  G.  A.  Mee. 

Unposted  Ens.  G.  U.  Law.  lately  admitted,  to  do 
duty  with  50th  N.L,  at  Dacca. 

Feb.  27.— 8th  N.I.  Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt  C.  H. 
NayiOT  to  be  interp.  and  qu.-ma8t,  v.  Price. 

The  retirement  of  Lieut-Col.  G.  Hawes,  17th 
N.L,  promotes  M^Jor  J.  Howe  (60th)  to  be  lieut- 
col.,  Capt  A.  Dickson  to  be  mi^or.  Lieut  G.  Cox 
to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  J.  E.  Vemet  to  be  lieut.— 
IDngliehman. 

rUBLOUGHS. 

To  iCuroM.— Feb.  29.  Surg.  J.  N.  Rind,  of  Inv. 
estab.,  and  Superintendent  of  Gov.  lithographic 
press,  for  health.— Capt  Wm.  Ewart,  54th  N.L, 
for  health. 

To  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Feb.  20.  Capt  A.  Charl- 
ton. 74th  N.L,  secondin  command  of  Assam  Light 
Infantry,  for  18  months,  lor  health. 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East  India  House,  June  22d, 
A  quarterly  General  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors of  East- India  Stock  was  this  day 
held  at  the  Company's  house  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  pursuant  to  the  charter. 

£QaALIZATION    OF   DUTIES    ON    StfOAE. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Court  having 
been  read — 

The  Chairman  (Sir  James  R.  Camac) 
said.  "  I  have  to  acquaint  the  Court,  that 
the  petitions  agreed  to  by  the  Proprietors 
on  the  6th  of  May  last,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  rela- 
tive to  the  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
East  and  West- India  sugars,  which  were 
committed  respectively  to  the  care  of  the 
Earl  of  Clare  and  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
have  been  presented  accordingly.  I  feel 
much  pleasure  in  stating  to  the  Court  that 
the  Directors  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  his  Majesty*s  ministers  on  this 
most  important  and  interesting  subject, 
and  it  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  lay 
before  the  Court  a  letter  which  has  been 
received  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  which  1  have  no  doubt  will 
prove  very  gratifying  to  the  proprietors. 
(Hear,  hear!) 

The  letter  was  then  read  by  the  clerk, 
as  follows : 

«'  Berkeley  Square,  June  22, 1836. 

•«  My  dear  Sir,— The  ChanceUor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  explain  his  plan  to-night.*  It  is  this  t 
—that  all  sugars  coming  from  Indm  with  a  certifi- 
cateof  origin,  will,  in  point  of  duty,  be  assimilated 
with  West-India  sugars.  Steps  must  however  be 
taken,  entirely  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  fo- 
reign sugars  into  the  sugar-growing  and  exporting 
provhices  of  India,  although  such  restrictions  need 
not  apply  to  the  other  parts  of  that  empire.  The 
whole  system  of  drawback  will  be  subject  to  fitture 
modification.  I  trust  that  this  plan  will  be  quite 
satisfactory.  ••  1  remahi,  Ac 

(Signed)        ••  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE." 

••Sir  James  Camac,  Bart." 

•  The  followhig  is  the  resolution  moved  by  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  agreed  to  In  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  (relative  to  the 
sugar  duties),  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  of  June: 

*{y^}*  towards  raising  the  supply  to  be  granted 
to  his  Migesty,  the  followhig  duties  shall  be  paid 
on  theimporution  of  sugar,  on  and  from  the  5th  day 
of  July  1836,  for  a  thne  to  be  limited,  and  under 
such  regulations  and  conditions  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided  for  by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  thU  session  of 
parliament ;  (that  is  to  say), 

4L  ».  d. 
Sugar,  viz.  Brown,  or  Muscovado,  or 
Clayed  Sugar,  not   being 

refined,  the  cwt 3   3    0 

■ The  growth  of  any  British 

possession  in  America,  and 
imported  fhmi  thence,  the 

S!'- , 1    4   0 

— ■ The  growth  of  any  British 

possession  within  the  li- 
miu  of  the  East  IndiaCoro- 
iwny's  charter  (Into  which 
the  Importation  of  foreign 
^gar  may  be  prohibited 
by  uw),  and  imported  from 

thence,  thecwt. i    4    0 

Sugar. 


Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  he  took  the  eartiett 
opportunity  to  express  the  sincere  plea- 
sure he  felt  at  finding  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  his  view  ol  the  course  which  mi- 
nisters were  likely  to  pursue  on  this 
subject,  when  he  addressed  the  last  Gene- 
ral Court.  {Hear,  hear!)  lie  was  wrm 
ready  to  give  ministers  full  credit  for  tbeir 
conduct  on  this  occasion ;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  he  confessed  he  was  but  Jktle 
prepared  to  expect  it.  {A  laugh.)  He 
hoped  however  that  the  Proprietors  w«iild 
not  stop  here,  but  that  they  would  Te- 
moiistrate  until  all  other  duties  which  af- 
fected the  produce  and  roanu&ctures  of 
India,  were  equalized.  (Hear,  hear!)  For 
his  own  part,  be  would  not  be  satisfied  m- 
til  full  and  complete  justice  was  done  te 
India.  So  long  as  any  thing  remained  to 
be  conceded,  he  conceived  that  they  oa^ 
to  continue  loudly  to  demand  it*  He 
thought  that  that  which  had  occurred,  af. 
forded  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  they  couM 
only  obtain  justice  tiirough  the  mediua 
of  agitation,  and  therefore  he  recom- 
mended that  they  should  proceed  in  the 
same  course. 

Mr.  Weeding  was  greatly  pleased  witfc 
the  communication  which  had  just  been 
made.  The  equalization  of  tlie  duties 
would  be  beneficial  both  to  this  couati^ 
and  to  India.  It  would  open  to  the  Itttet 
the  best  market  for  her  staple  produce, 
while  to  the  former  it  would  extend  tlw 
employment  ot  the  shipping  interest.  He 
differed  from  the  hon.  hart,  in  sopposfaig 
that  angry  agitation  was  called  ror,  ia 
order  that  jiLstice  might  be  done  to  Indie; 
his  idea  was,  tliat  it  was  only  necessary 
to  state  the  reason  of  the  thing  calmly, 
constantly,  and  perse verinjHy*  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  object  By  adopting  that 
course,  he  thought  that,  in  the  end,  they 
would  succeed  in  procuring  full  and  entire 
relief.  He  could  not  but  express  the  ut- 
most pleasure  at  finding  that  this,  tbe 
first  important  point,  was  carried.  Sugar 
formed  the  great  staple  commodity  of 
India;  and  the  duty  on  it  having  been 
equalized,  the  same  thing  would  follow 
with  reference  to  other  Indian  prodoe- 
rions.  In  eflfecting  that  object,  their  great 
endeavour   should  be,    to   interest  the 

Sugar,  viz*  The  growth  of  any  other 
British  possession,  within 
those  limiu,  and  imported  JL  9,  €. 
from  thence,  the  cwt. ...    1  IS   0 

Molasses,  the  cwt. ^ 13   9 

■*  The  produce  of,  and  ia>- 

ported  from,  any  BritUi 

possession,  the  cwt 0   9   0 

Reflnied,  the  cwt a   8  • 

Candy,  Brown,  the  cwt  5  la   0 

,  White,  the  cwt 8    8   0 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr,  Baring  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ q  [^ 
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people  of  this  country  in  favour  of  their 
Indian  fellow  subjects,  by  proving  to  them 
that  any  measure  which  was  fovourable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  latter,  must  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  empire  at  large. 

Mr.  Fielder  hoped  that  he  might  be  al- 
]€»wed  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occa- 
aion.  He  was  extremely  glad  that  mi- 
nisters  had  acted  so  promptly  in  comply, 
ing  with  the  wishes  of  the  Company. 
(Hear,  hear  / )  He  was  rejoiced  that  they 
had  acted  without  hesitation,  and  without 
endeavouring  to  throw  any  additional  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which  the  Company  had  so  long 
and  so  fruitlessly  sought.  He  conceived 
that  every  praise  was  due  to  them  for 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Having 
effected  this  object,  there  were  others  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  proprietors 
(Might  now  to  be  drawn ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  tliat,  with  proper  perseverance,  the 
equalization  of  other  duties  would  follow 
In  due  time;  therefore  he  exhorted  his 
brother  proprietors  to  proceed  in  the  same 
straightforward  and  determined  course. 

Mr.  H,  St,  George  Tucker  wished  to 
enquire  whether  by  the  word  **  assimla- 
liwi,"  which  was  used  in  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  meant  '^eguaZtza- 
tkmf"  It  was  very  important  that  they 
should  come  to  a  right  understanding 
upon  that  point,  because  things  might  be 
assimilated  without  being  equalized. 

The  Qutirman  said,  no  man  could  ex- 
plain the  meaning  or  intention  of  the  word 
better  than  his  hon.  friend  himself.  If, 
]u>wever,  his  hon.  friend  had  any  doubt 
oa  the  point,  and  would  refer  to  the  whole 
context  of  the  communication,  he  would 
see  the  inference  was,  that  **  eqvaUzation" 
was  meant  (Heart  hear!)  He  would 
now  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that, 
willing  as  he  was  to  give  every  credit 
to  the  government  for  agreeing  to  this 
assimihfction  of  duties,  still  he  could  not 
yield  the  whole  and  entire  credit  to  them ; 
because  be  must  in  a  considerable  degree 
ascribe  the  success  which  the  Company 
had  met  with  to  the  repeated  remon- 
strances of  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
{Hear,  hear!)  supported  as  they  had  al- 
ways been  by  the  executive  body.  {Hear, 
hear!)  He  considered  that,  indepen- 
dently of  the  justice  of  the  case,  the  con- 
tinued remonstrances  which  they  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  towards  the  people  of 
India  to  press  on  the  government  with 
respect  to  this  question,  was  the  main 
cause  of  their  ultimate  success.  (Hear, 
hear/)  ^ 

Mr.  Fielder  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  or  Proprietors.  The  former,  he 
knew,  had  had  a  most  arduous  task  to 
peiConn,  and  they  had  executed  it  in  a  very 
able  maooer;  {Hear, hear!)  they  there- 
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fore  deserved  the  highest  degree  of  credit. 
All  he  meant  to  observe  was,  that  when 
the  government  appeared  to  be  ready  to 
do  an  act  that  would  greatly  benefit  India, 
they,  on  their  parts,  ought  not  to  be  back-, 
ward  in  saying.  **  thank  you**  for  it. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay  said,  that  if 
what  appeared  in  this  day*8  paper  was  cor- 
rect, ministers  had  gone  farther  than  the 
prayer  of  their  petition.  It  was  stated  in 
this  day*s  paper  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  last  night  gave  notice,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  move  for  the  assimilation  of  the 
duties  on  all  the  produce  of  our  East- 
India  territories.  *  (Hear,  hear!)  Now 
he  apprehended  that  it  was  only  on  the 
subject  of  the  sugar  duties  that  that  Court 
had  addressed  Parliament.  It  was  left  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  pro- 
pose the  assimilation  of  all  other  duties, 
and  if  he  had  taken  up  the  subject,  special 
thanks  were  due  to  the  government. 
(Hear,  hear  !) 

Mr.  Wigram  said,  it  was  useless  to 
calculate  upon  what  might  be  done  with 
respect  to  other  points,  on  which  they  had 
no  official  information.  For  himself,  he 
was  extremely  glad  to  get  the  boon  which 
Government  had  conceded  by  assimihit- 
ing  the  sugar  duties. 

Here  the  conversation  ended. 

PARLIAMENTARY    PAPERS. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  certain  Papers 
which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament 
since  the  last  General  Court,  the  titles  of 
which  should  be  read,  were  now  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Proprietors,  in  conformity 
with  the  By-law,  cap.  1,  sec.  4i» 

The  titles  of  the  papers  were  then 
read,  as  follows : 

"  Lbts  ipecifying  compensation  proposed  to  be 
granted  to  certain  pers^ms  late  in  the  service  of 
the  East- IndiaCompany.— (Not.  47. 48, 49,  and  SO.) 

*'  Lists  specifying  the  {Muticulars  of  the  com- 
pensation proposed  to  be  graitted  to  certain  per- 
sons late  In  the  maritime  service  of  the  East-India 
Company,  under  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 
~(Nos.  41,  42,  43,  44,  45.  46,  and47.) 

"  Resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East-India  Company,  being  warrants  or  instru- 
ments granting  any  pension,  salary,  or  gratuity. 

"  Minutes  and  Resolutions  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East -India  Company,  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  granted  to  Mr.  Amot,  In 
consequence  of  his  deportation  from  India  by  the 
Government  there. 

«<  Copy  of  the  Order  of  Sir  Edward  Paget,  issued 
from  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  respecting  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment  on  the  native  sol- 
diery.»» 

half-year's  dividend. 
The  Chairman  said,  '*  I  have  to  inform 
the  Court,  that  the  warrants  for  the  half- 


•  The  notice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
given  in  some  of  the  morning  papers,  was  "  to  as- 
similate the  duties  on  East  and  West- India  pro' 
duce"  This  was  an  enor.  The  notice,  as  it  ap- 
pears OD  the  parliamentary  votes,  is— "Annual 
sugar  duties;  and  to  assimilate  the  duties  on  Bast 
and  We*t'lruHa  «vffar«.— (Conunittec  of  Ways  and 
Means)." 
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year's  dividend'  on  the  Company's  stock 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  (pursuant  to  the 
eleventh  section  of  the  3d  and  4th  Wil- 
liam IV.,  cap.  85),  on  Wednesday, 
July  6th." 

Sir  C.  Forhet  said,  be  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  adverting  to  a  subject 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  Company.  The  matter 
in  question  arose  out  of  a  discussion, 
which  it  appeared  had  taken  place  some 
nights  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  case  of  certain  maritime  officers, 
late  in  the  service  of  the  East- India 
Company,  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  that  House. 

The  Chairman  rose  to  order.  He  was 
very  sorry  to  interrupt  the  hon.  baronet, 
but  the  hon.  baronet  was  entering  into  a 
statement,  when  there  was  in  fact  no 
motion  before  the  Court.  The  business 
of  the  day  was  not  over;  but  when  it  was 
over,  he  would  be  most  willing,  on  the 
question  of  adjournment,  to  hear  any  o4{> 
servations  which  the  hon.  baronet  might 
think  proper  to  make. 

Sir  C,  Forbes  submitted,  that  he  was 
perfectly  in  order  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  communication  just  made  to  the 
Court  had  reference  to  the  dividend  on 
their  stock ;  and  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  a  statement,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's  ministers,  which  seemed  to  coun- 
tenance the  opinion  that  they  might 
dispense  with  that  form.  He  under- 
stood that  it  was  stated  by  the  Pie- 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Friday  night  last,  that  the 
proprietors  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but 
to  look  to  the  receipt  of  their  dividend ; 
that  they  had  no  right  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  revenues  of  India,  how  it 
was  expended,  or  what  grants  were 
charged  upon  it  In  fact,  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  to  this 
point,  tliat  the  Court  of  Proprietors  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  nullity.  That 
being  the  case,  he  believed  that  he  was 
perfectly  correct  in  rising  at  that  moment, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Court,  the 
more  especially  as  he  considered  it  to  be 
one  that  very  materially  concerned  their 
rights  and  privileges.  If  they  were  to 
submit  to  be  spoken  of  by  any  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  appeared  Sir  John  Hobhouse  did  speak 
of  them  on  Friday  night  last  *-if  this  were 
to  be  submitted  to  without  observation 
or  reprehension— then  he  would  say  that 
their  functions  were  gone,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  use  to  be  derived  from  their 
meeting  in  that  court.  He  should  now 
speak  of  the  report  to  which  he  alluded, 
as  it  had  appeared  in  a  public  paper. 


Sir  J.  R.  Canute— In  what  paper? 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  he  held  the  Tombs 
in  his  hand ;  but,  what  perhaps  would  be 
more  satis^ctory  to  his  hon.  friend,  he 
had  the  Morning  Otromcle  in  his  pocket 
(laugkter).  The  hon.  baronet  then  baaded 
the  extract  from  the  Times  to  the  deck, 
who  read  as  follows:  — 

'*  The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
but  he  (Sir  J.  Hobhouse)  must  say,  that 
that  decision  did  not  carry,  in  his  opinion, 
much  weight  with  it  They  were  not  a 
fit  body  to  entertain  a  question  of  the 
kind.  They  had  no  power  over  the 
revenues  of  the  Indian  empire,  and  the 
source  of  their  incomes  would  not  be  at 
all  aifected  by  the  decision  of  such  claims 
as  this,  one  way  or  the  other.  He  doubted 
very  much  that  the  interpretation  put  by 
his  hon.  colleague  (Lord  Glenelg)  on  the 
Act  of  Parliament  was  correct-  He 
thought  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
strictly  speaking,  had  no  right  to  discoss 
questions  of  this  kind." 

Sir  P.  Laurie  said,  he  should  like  to 
have  the  passage  from  Sir  John  Hob- 
house's  speech  read  from  the  other  paper 
also,— he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
report  of  one  paper  only. 

Sir  C.  Forbes — There  is  much  more  to 
be  read  yet 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  with  the  ex- 
tract:— 

**  He  (Sur  J.  Hobliouse)  begged  to  as- 
sure  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  where 
commanders  who  had  gone  in  Cooapanyls 
ships  five  voyages,  had  afterwards  taken 
up  freighted  ships.  What  the  act  of  Pv- 
liament  intended  to  guard  against  was, 
the  infliction  of  prospective  loss  on  any 
individuals.  They  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  former  drcumstanees  of 
these  gentlemen ;  all  that  the  Board  of 
Control  had  to  inquhre  was,  whether  their 
claim  could  have  a  prospective  force.  It 
was  just  possible  that  they  might  have 
again  been  called  mto  service ;  but  be  bad 
no  control  over  that  They  had  derived 
all  the  advantage  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect  from  employment  in  the  Coonpaay'ii 
service,  and,  being  in  possession  of  tlnit» 
they  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  prove  a 
prospective  loss,  oo  which  ground  akme 
they  had  any  claim  to  compensation.  He 
contended  that  the  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  the  claim  were  founded  on 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  act  of  Pw- 
liament  His  hon.  friend  was  quite  mla- 
takcn  if  he  supposed  that  I^rliament 
could  exercise  any  power  in  granting 
compensation,  or  in  any  particular,  eicept 
in  distributing  it.  If  they  were  to  under* 
take  the  settlement  of  the  various  daiaa 
which   were   luiged  by  individuals,  the 
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time  of  the  house  would  be  entirely  taken 
up  In  considering  them.  He  had  given 
the  roost  careful  attention  to  this  case,  as 
well  as  to  all  that  had  come  before  him, 
and  if  he  could  fancy  for  a  moment  that 
injustice  had  been  done,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  reconsider  it.  But  he  con- 
ceived that  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
right;  that  the  gentlemen  concerned 
bad  not  proved  a  prospective  loss ;  and 
that,  not  having  proved  it,  they  had  no 
riglit  to  claim  compensation.  The  argu- 
ment pressed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  in  favour  of  the  claim  was, 
that  other  parties  had  received  sums  of 
money,  not  as  pensions,  but  gratuities, 
larger,  perhaps,  than  those  gentlemen 
would  think  it  just  to  claim.  He  replied, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  scale 
on  which  those  gratuities  were  granted. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  extremely  im- 
provident one.  ("  Hear,  hear .'"  from  Sir 
C.  Forbes.)  Any  gentleman  who  could 
prove  that  there  would  have  been  a  cer- 
tainty of  his  being  employed  as  captain  of 
a  Company's  ship,  not  having  been  so 
previously,  was  entitled  to  a  gratuity  of 
£5,000,  and  a  pension  of  £200  a-year, 
that  is,  for  giving  up  his  chance  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  five  voyages, 
he  was  entitled  to  what  was  equivalent  to 
je7,000.  His  hon.  friend  admitted  that 
the  profits,  on  an  average  of  five  voyages, 
did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  tlian 
^7,000.  He  thought  the  compensation 
was  unnecessarily  large ;  but,  comparing 
it  with  the  alleged  amount  of  profit,  cer- 
tainly no  ground  of  complaint  could  be 
advanced  by  the  parties.  He  had  to 
apologize  to  the  house  for  entering  into 
this  detail ;  but  he  thought  he  had  made 
out  such  a  case  as  proved  he  had  come  to 
a  correct  decision,  and  that  this  was  not 
a  case  which  Parliament  should  consider, 
or  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
in  any  way  to  reverse  the  decision  to 
which  the  Commissioners  for  Managing 
the  Affairs  of  India  had,  after  due  delibe- 
ration, arrived.'* 

Now,  he  had  the  Moming  Chronicle 
report  in  his  possession.  It  was  sub- 
ytantially  the  same,  but  was  not  so  fully 
given  as  in  the  Times ;  and  he  had  heard, 
from  gentlemen  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion  under  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  report  in  the  Times 
was  most  correct.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  from  the  course 
adopted  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  that 
such  was  the  line  of  argument  he  was 
likely  to  take  up.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  was  treated  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  and  he  supposed 
that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
would  be  looked  upon  as  worth  little 
more.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  laid  down,  that  the 
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Government  alone  had  the  power  of  act- 
ing with  reference  to  grants  of  money  out 
of  the  Indian  revenues.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  interpretation  which  must  be  put 
upon  Sir  J.  Hobhouse*s  speech,  in  which 
the  acts  of  the  Proprietors  were  treated 
as  if  good  for  nothing^as  if  they  were 
not  recognized  by  law.  In  fact,  he 
thought  that  he  had  not  for  a  long  time 
seen,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  so 
short  a  ^pace,  a  greater  number  of  offen- 
sive observations,  than  were  contained  in 
the  speech  of  Sir  J.  Hobhouse.  Before 
he  proceeded  to  offer  a  very  few  remarks 
on  the  situation  in  which  tUey  were 
placed,  he  would  endeavour  to  shew,  and, 
he  trusted,  successfully,  that  Sir  J  Hob- 
house was  entirely  wrong  in  his  assertion. 
He  might  be  again  permitted  to  obsen'e, 
with  respect  to  the  speech,  that  there 
were  gentlemen  present  under  the  gallery 
when  it  was  delivered,  who  spoke  to  the 
general  correctness  of  the  report  of  the 
Times.  Indeed,  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  reports  in  that  paper,  and  their  per- 
fect impartiality,  was  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  the  fact  in  this  instance.  How, 
then,  was  he  to  deal  with  the  speech  to 
which  he  had  alluded  ?  lie  thought  that 
the  best  way  would  be,  to  place  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spoecb  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  certain  by-laws  of 
the  Company,  founded  on  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  by-laws  to  which  he  re- 
ferred were  very  short ;  he  should,  there- 
fore, read  them,  and  thus  their  letter  and 
spirit  might  be  at  once  compared  with 
the  statement  contained  in  the  speech  of 
Sir  J.  Hobhouse.  He  would  first  call 
their  attention  to  the  by-laws,  cap.  6, 
sec.  17.    It  set  forth, 

**  Item*  it  is  ordained.  That  no  new  office, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  be  created  by  the 
Directors,  with  any  salary  exceeding  the  sura  of 
200/.  per  annum,  without  the  approbation  of  two 
General  Courts,  to  be  summoned  ror  that  purpose." 

And  yet  (said  Sir  C.  Forbes)  they 
were  told  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse.  that 
the  Proprietors  of  £ast- India  Stock  had 
not,  **  strictly  speaking,"  a  right  to  discuss 
questions  of  this  kind,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  granting  of  sums  of  money. 
What,  he  would  ask,  was  that  by-law 
meant  for,  except  as  a  check  on  the  Court 
of  Directors,  a  check  which  was  very  pro- 
perly placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Proprie- 
tors. The  Court  of  Directors  could  not, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  make  such  a  grant  as  that 
by-law  contemplated.  No  not  even  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  a 
sanction  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
been  lately  obtained  for  grants  of  money, 
before  those  grants  were  submitted  to  the 
Proprietors.  Again,  he  would  refer  to 
the  by-law,  cap.  6,  sec.  18,  which  ran 
thus: 
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"  Iftm,  it  i»  ordaintd,  Thmt  no  additional  ftalary. 
exceeding  in  the  whole  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  ihall  be  annexed  to  any  office,  without  the 
approbation  of  two  General  Courti*  to  be  aum- 
moned  for  that  purpose." 

Now,  he  thought  that  this  was  very 
strong.  That  hy-law,  like  the  proceed- 
ing, was  founded  on  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  statute  expressly  admitted 
their  right  to  deal  with  these  grants; 
and,  looking  thus  to  the  provision  con- 
tained in  the  by-laws,  founded,  as  they 
were,  on  the  enactmentsof  the  Legislature, 
he  was  astonished  that  any  one  could 
tell  the  proprietors  that  they  had  no  right 
••  strictly  speaking,'*  (be  it  remembered) 
to  discuss  questions  of  this  nature.  He 
should  now  advert  to  cap.  6,  sec.  19, 
which  said — 

*  •«  Item,  it  /*  ordained.  That  every  resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  granting  a  new  pension, 
or  an  increase  of  pension,  exceeding  in  the  whole 
SO(W.  per  annum,  to  any  mie  person,  shall  be  laid 
before,  and  approved  by,  two  General  Courts, 
specially  summoned  for  that  purpose,  before  the 
same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Affairs  of  India,  in  the  form  nf  « 
report,  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  such  grant 
is  recommended,  which  resolution  and  report  shall 
be  signed  by  such  Directors  as  approve  the  aame ; 
and  that  the  documents  upon  which  such  resolu- 
tion may  have  been  formed,  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Proprietors  from  the  day  on 
which  public  notice  has  been  given  of  the  pro- 
posed grant;  and  that  such  allowances,  in  the  na- 
ture of  superannuatiom,  as  the  Court  of  Directors 
are  empowered  to  grant  to  their  officers  and  ser- 
vants in  England,  bv  5.3 Geo.  III.,  cap.  155,  sec  93, 
shall  be  laid  lieforethe  next  General  Court." 

Here  was  another  confirmation  of  his 
argument.  But  ngain,  what  said  cap.  6, 
sec.  20  ?  It  was  there  set  forth — 

••  ffffm,  it  is  ordained.  That  every  resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  granting  to  any  perron, 
by  way  of  gratuity,  any  sum  of  money,  exceeding 
in  the  whole  600/.,  shall  be  laid  before,  and  ap- 
proved by,  two  General  Courts,  special  I  v  sum- 
moned for  that  purpose,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port, stating  the  grounds  upon  which  such  grant 
is  recommended,  which  resolution  and  report  shall 
be  slimed  by  such  Directors  as  approve  the  same ; 
and  that  the  documents  on  which  such  resolution 
may  have  been  formed,  shall  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Proprietors,  from  the  day  on  which 
public  notice  has  been  givoi  of  the  proposed 
grant." 

Now, having  said  thus  much,  he  thought 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
advance  anything  further,  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  the  Court  with  the  proprie- 
ty of  impugnintc  and  resisring  any  decla- 
ration that  called  in  question  the  power 
of  the  Proprietors  to  entertain  and  to  dis- 
cuss any  proposition,  having  for  its  object 
the  grant  of  money  to  individuals.  He 
trusted  that  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
would  strenuously  maintain  their  by-laws. 
If  they  did  not  he  Mrould  say  again,  as  he 
had  often  said  before,  that  their  meeting 
there  was  really  nothing  more  than  a 
farce!  He  confidently  hoped,  however, 
that  they  would  firmly  maintain  their 
riffhts ;  (Hear,  hear!)  and  farther,  that  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  assist  them  in 
n)aintaining  and  supporting  those  rights. 


[Hear J  hear  f)  They  were  bound  to  caD 
on  the  Court  of  Directors  to  support 
them ;  since,  on  many  occasions,  th^ 
Directors  had  found  their  best  bulwark 
against  the  incursions  of  the  crown, 
through  the  medium  of  ministers,  in  the 
earnest  support  which  tliey  recei^-ed  from 
the  Court  of  Proprietors.  (Hear,  htar!) 
If  the  Directors  and  J»roprietor«  agreed 
together,  then  he  should  like  to  tee  any 
of  his  Majesty^s  ministers  daring  to  act 
on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  speech 
to  which  he  had  referred.  Taking  tbe 
report  of  that  speech  to  be  correct,  it  con- 
tained a  gross  attack  upon  their  privileges. 
— He  did  not  hear  the  speech  delivered ; 
but,  looking  to  the  acknowledged  cor- 
rectness of  the  reports  in  the  Twtf» — 
looking  also  to  the  fiict  that  he  bad 
spoken  to  gentlemen  who  were  under 
the  gallery  and  in  the  gallery  when  tbe 
speech  was  delivered— (and  he  believed 
that  he  might  point  to  some  of  tke 
Directors,  who  had  also  heard  Skr  J. 
Hobhouse  on  the  occasion)— he  ooiM 
not  come  to  any  other  conclusion  bat 
that  the  right  hon,  gentleman  had  uttered 
the  sentiments  imputed  to  him;  iML 
it  was  evident  to  him,  that  that  rigkt 
hon.  gentleman,  in  stating  his  idea  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  application  of  acts 
of  parliament,  had  made  a  very  great 
mistake.  He  could  not  suppose  that 
tliat  right  hon.  gentleman  was  acquainted 
with  all  tho  focts  of  the  case  on  which  be 
was  speaking,  and  the  bearing  of  the  law 
upon  it,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
such  a  statement ;  and  it  was  proper  tjbtk 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  views  of  tbe 
matter  should  be  strongly  and  decidedly 
contradicted ;  for  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  him  was  (so  far  as  their  rights  were 
affected)  of  a  very  dangerous  nature ; — 
that  doctrine  being,  that  the  Propriefon 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Indian  revenues,  in  the 
granting  of  pensions  and  gratuities.  In- 
deed, he  had  heard  that  the  Conrt  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  bad 
already  taken  upon  themselves  to  gnnt, 
not  a  vote  of  £600,  but  of  £8,000^ 
without  coming  to  the  Conrt  of  Pro- 
prietors for  thehr  approbation—wttbout 
calling  on  them  for  their  sancdwi.  For 
what  purpose  was  that  grant  made? 
Why  to  throw  it  away  upon  the  Eu- 
phrates job— upon  that  s&ly  steam- 
navigation  project.  What  1  were  the  Di- 
rectors  to  be  restricted  under  tha  by- 
laws from  giving  away  a  sum  of  £600 
and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  appropriate  thousands  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors? If  they  proceeded  thus, 
where  was  the  act  of  parliameDt  to 
justify  such  a  proceeding  ?  Yet  he  heard 
that  the  Directors  had  ttCtaalTy  granted 
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Xd.000  towards  that  wild  goose  scheme  ; 
and  that,  too,  in  addition  to  £6,000 
formerly  lent  on  the  security  of  the 
machinery,  which  would  never  be  forth- 
coming, making  a  sum  total  of  £14,000, 
which  they  might  as  well  have  thrown 
into  the  sea.  Now  if  this  were  really  the 
cu^e — if  such  a  sum  were  granted  with- 
out any  application  to  that  Court— then 
indeed  it  would  appear  that  Sir  J.  Hob- 
bouse  had  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
the  Court  of  I^prietors  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  application  of  the  Company's 
fond?.  If  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Board  of  Control  could  thus  give 
away  £14,000,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Proprietors,  then,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  said,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  compensation  to  be  granted  to  meri- 
torious  individuals  who  had  applied  for 
remuneration  ;  and  whose  application  was 
rejected  by  the  Board  of  Control,  after 
having  been  unanimously  approved  of 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Court 
of  Proprietors.  He  here  alluded  par- 
ticularly to  the  case  of  Captains  Newell, 
Glasspoole,  and  Barrow.  The  claims 
of  those  officers  had  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  both  the  Directors  and  the  Pro- 
prietors, for  they  came  under  the  plain 
and  fair  construction  of  the  regulations 
under  which  compensation  was  to  be 
granted.  They  demanded,  and  were 
entitled  to,  £200  a  year  each,  making 
m  the  whole  £600  per  annum.  Now, 
that  £14,000,  which  was  to  be  squan- 
dered in  the  manner  he  had  mentioned, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  £600  for  those  meritorious 
officers  whose  claims  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Board  of  Control.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  justice  would  yet  be  done 
to  them,  and  that  the  matter  would  be 
hereafter  introduced  as  a  subject  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Court. 
The  question  was,  as  he  said  before, 
whether  the  Court  of  Proprietors  were  to 
l>e  put  down  in  this  manner  by  the 
Government,  and  to  be  told,  forsooth, 
tiiat  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
own  financial  concerns.  He  did  not  agree 
in  the  view  taken  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  as  to  the  case  of  these 
officers,  or  as  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
act  of  parliament.  In  his  opinion,  the 
decision  and  judgment  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
whk:h  had  been  impugned  by  Sir  J.  Hob- 
bonse,  were  correct,  and  those  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  on  ihe  ether  hand,  appear- 
ed  to  him  to  be  erroneous.  He  left  it, 
however,  to  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  to  defend 
$a  he  best  could  the  opinions  which  he 
b^d  \aiA  down.  He  did  not  mean  to 
conclude  with  any  motion,  but  he  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  draw  tlie  attention  of 
the  Proprietors  to  a  case  vitally  affecting 
their  rights  and  privileges. 
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Mr.  Ir^rain.— "  I  am  really  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Chairman  has  not  long  be- 
fore  this  called  the  hon.  bart  to  order. 
The  hon.  bart.  has  been  proceeding  to  ad- 
dress us  at  great  length,  without  any 
question  being  before  the  court.  If  the 
hon.  bart.  had  any  motion  to  make,  he 
should  have  waited  till  the  business  of 
the  Court  had  terminated ;  he  would  then 
have  been  regular  in  proceeding.  But 
the  course  he  has  taken  is  perfectly  irregu- 
lar. I  thought  that  the  hon.  Chairman 
would  have  suggested  to  the  hon.  bart. 
that  he  was  entirely  out  of  order*  and  that 
he  ought  to  have  postponed  his  observa- 
tions till  the  regular  business  was  at  an 
end.*' 

Mr.  Mills  said,  that  as  there  was  no 
question  before  the  court,  the  hon.  bart. 
could  not  regularly  go  on.  As  the  sub- 
ject was  however  of  importance,  it  might 
be  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  business. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  conceived  that  he  whs 
perfectly  right  iii  introducing  this  impor- 
tant  subject  at  the  present  moment. 
The  hon.  Chairman  had  announced  when 
the  warrants  would  he  ready  for  *  their 
dividend,  and  therefore  he  had  taken 
that  opportunity,  as  the  subject  was  one 
which  related  to  the  Company's  revenues, 
to  introduce  it  then. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  was  much  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Chairman  for  having  dispensed 
with  the  formality  of  calling  the  hon.  bart. 
to  order.  There  was  what  might  be 
called  a  money  declaration,  though  not  a 
motion,  before  the  court,  and  therefore  he 
considered  the  present  to  be  a  fit  time  to 
notice  such  a  subject  as  this.  If  the  re- 
port which  had  been  quoted  were  correct 
— if  it  could  be  substantiated,  then  he 
thought  that  his  Majesty  ought  to  be 
called  on  to  remove  from  his  councils  the 
gentleman  who  hud  asserted  such  an 
opinion  ;  because  it  was  evidently  a  blow 
at  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Pro- 
prietors. He  knew  very  well  that  vague 
words,  spoken  in  warmth  and  haste,  could 
often  be  softened  down  and  explained ; 
but  to  say  that  the  Proprietors  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  appropriation  of  the  Com- 
pany's revenue  was  most  preposterous, 
and  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Mills  said,  that  they  could  not  be 
certain  whether  any  such  declaration  hud 
been  made  or  not.  The  words  were  said 
to  have  been  spoken  in  Parliament,— a 
fact  which,  at  present,  they  had  no  means 
of  accurately  ascertaining.  He  would 
say,  that  if  such  an  assertion  had  been 
made,  it  was  in  direct  violation  of  an  ex- 
press act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  nodce  the  statement  which  had 
been  brought  before  them  b/  the  honour- 
able baronet.     He  cared  nut  whether  it 
'  was  spoken  at  Charing  Cross  or  eUe- 
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where.  He  viewed  it  as  a  declaration  of 
a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  as  such  they 
ought  to  deal  with  it.  Had  they  not  a 
right  to  examine  the  justice  of  an  opinion 
delivered  by  a  minister  of  the  crown— by 
a  responsible  officer?  They  had  a  right 
to  inquire  whether  that  minister  held 
such  an  opinion  as  was  described  ; 
which  they  knew,  if  acted  on,  would  in- 
volve a  vital  breach  of  their  privileges. 
He  called  on  the  hon.  Director  who  had 
last  spoken,  knowing  as  he  did  that  hon. 
Director  was  alive  to  the  importance  of 
public  opinion,  to  allow  the  Proprietors 
to  proceed  in  the  course  they  were  then 
pursuing.  He  thought  it  would  be  pro- 
per that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  should  be  asked  whether  he 
really  did  make  any  declaration  of  this 
nature ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  con- 
ceived that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Pro- 
prietors to  express  a  strong  opinion  upon 
what  had  gone  abroad.  By  former  acts 
of  Parliament,  a  gratuity  of  ^600  could 
not  be  granted  unless  approved  of  by  that 
Court.  By  that  rule  they  hud  heretofore 
been  guided,  and  sorry  and  ashamed 
would  he  be  if  they  ever  departed  from  it, 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  The  ho- 
nourable baronet  had  adverted  to  a  grant 
of  ^8,000  for  steam  navigation.  That  he 
believed  was  a  perfectly  legal  grant,  for 
the  purpose  stated.  It  was.  in  fact,  a 
part  of  the  Government  expenditure,  and 
was  as  much  a  charge,  to  be  Included 
within  that  expenditure,  as  the  cost  of 
fitting  out  the  steam-boat  to  Bombay ; 
because  those  who  administered  the  afifairs 
of  the  Indian  government  were  authorized 
to  expend  money  at  their  discretion,  for 
such  purposes  as  that  government  deemed 
necessary.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet as  to  the  folly  of  the  expedition  in 
furtherance  of  which  the  sum  of  ^8,000 
was  granted ;  but  he  denied  tdat  the  grant 
was  in  any  respect  illegal.  The  Govern- 
ment said,  "  here  is  an  experiment  set  on 
foot,  and  &s  there  is  some  hope  of  its 
succeeding,  we  mil  bear  part  of  tlie  ex- 
pense  ;*'  and  this  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  do.  There  was  another  matter, 
with  respect  to  which  he  disagreed  from 
the  honourable  baronet.  He  said  that 
Lord  Glenelg— 

Mr.  Marriott — '*  I  rise  to  order.  I  do 
feel,  and  the  Court  must  feel,  that  the 
whole  of  tliis  proceeding  is  uncalled-for 
and  irregular.'* 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  he  was  out  of  order,  and  he  requested 
the  honourable  proprietor  to  allow  him 
to  proceed,  as  he  felt  himself  called  on  to 
do,  without  interruption. 

Mr.  TFi^ramsaid,  he  would  listen  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  honourable 
proprietor,  if  lie  would  confine  himself 
Nvitiiin  the  rules  of  order,  and  state  his 


sentiments  at  b  proper  time,  lliefe  was 
at  present  no  question  before  tlie  Court ; 
there  was  merely  a  coromunieBtion  be- 
fore the  Court,  on  which  there  coiiid  be 
no  vote,  and  no  debate.  The  honoondile 
baronet,  however,  had  thought  fit  to  get 
up,  and  having  obser\'ed  on  a  speedi  at- 
tributed to  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  he  tben  went 
to  the  case  of  Captain  Glasspoole,  and 
finally  introduced  the  Euphrates  expedi- 
tion. He  sliould  be  very  glad  to  hear 
these  questions  discussed — not  then,  bat 
when  the  question  was  moved  '*  that  thit 
Court  do-now  adjourn.'*  He,  therefore, 
called  on  the  honourable  proprietor,  for 
the  sake  of  order,  to  allow  them  to  finisli 
the  business  upon  which  they  were  sum- 
moned. (  Hear,  hear  !  )  After  that  was 
disposed  of,  no  man  would  be  more 
willing  than  himself  to  hear  the  honour- 
able  proprietor.    (Heart  hear  I) 

Sir  C,  Forbes  said,  that  he  iotrodiiced 
this  subject  as  a  question  deeply  afiecting 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Company ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  Court  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  him,  instead  of  censuring 
him,  for  taking  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  bring  it  before  them. 

Mr.  Fielder  said,  he  thought  that  the 
honourable  baronet  would  have  been 
wanting  in  his  duty,  if  he  had  not  cone 
forward  and  stated  the  fisurt,  that  a  minis- 
ter of  the  crown  had,  in  another  place, 
made  such  a  declaration  as  ther  bad 
h eard .  ( Cries  of  Hear,  hear  I  and  Order, ) 

The  ** Chairman, — The  honourable  di- 
rector who  lately  spoke,  has  stated  with 
perfect  correctness,  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion before  the  Court,  and  that  there- 
fore, the  whole  of  this  discussion  is  out 
of  order.  When  the  honourable  baronet 
rose,  I  submitted  to  him  that  there  was 
no  question  before  the  Court,  and  there- 
fore that  that  was  not  the  proper  time 
for  him  to  make  his  observations.  The 
honourable  baronet,  however,  proceeded 
to  address  the  Court;  and  unwilling  as  I 
alwa3rs  am  to  interrupt  any  honourable 
proprietor,!  acceded  to  his  wishes,  though 
it  was  not  in  order  to  do  so.  It  will  be 
competent  to  him,  or  to  any  other  honour- 
able proprietor,  to  make  what  observa- 
tions he  pleases,  when  the  question  of 
adjournment  is  before  the  Court;  and, 
therefore,  I  trust  that  the  discussion  will 
now  be  suffered  to  terminate.*'  (iSear, 
hear/) 


TheChaimuxn. — ^**I  have  now  to  acquaint 
the  Court  that  it  is  ordained  by  tbe  by- 
laws, sec.  2,  cap.  3,  that  the  by-laws  shall 
be  read  in  the  first  General  Cottit  aAsr 
every  annual  election.*' 

The  by-laws  were  then  read  dKNt,  pro 
/or  ma. 

The  Chairmun. — "  I  have  now  the  l»- 
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ncHir  to  acquaint  the  Court,  that  it  is  made 
apecial  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  re- 
port from  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
spect  the  East- India  Company's  By-laws, 
proposing  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  said 
laws," 

Mr.  Ttnning  (being  called  on  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  of  By-laws)  pre- 
sented the  Report  of  that  Committee, 
which  was  read  as  follows  :— 

The  Committee  appointed  to  Inspect  the  East- 
India  Company's  By-laws,  and  to  make  enquiry 
Into  the  observance  of  them,  and  to  consider  what 
aheration  it  may  t>e  proper  to  make  therein,  have 
proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  have 
•greed  to  the  following  Report— 

The  result  of  the  enquiry  instituted  by  your 
Committee,  affords  them  the  satisfaction  of  being 
enabled  to  report  to  the  General  Court,  that  the 
By-laws  have  been  duly  observed  and  executed 
during  the  past  year. 

In  cooicquence  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
offices  of  Secretary  and  Financial  Secretary,  your 
Committee  have  had  imder  consideration  the  By- 
law chapter  12,  relating  to  the  custody  of  the 
Company's  seal,  and  they  beg  to  recomcneud  to 
the  deneral  Court,  that  the  words  '*  Examiner  of 
India  Correspoudence,"  be  substituted  for  the 
words  *'  Financial  Secretary."  hi  the  said  By-law. 

The  By-law,  as  altered,  will  then  be  as  follows ; 
viz. — 

••  Item,  it  is  ordained.  That  the  common  seal 
of  this  corporation  shall  be  kept  under  three  locks. 
That  the  key  of  one  of  the  said  locks  shall  be  kept 
hy  the  Cluurman  or  Deputy  ('nairman  for  the 
time  being ;  that  the  kev  of  another  of  the  said 
locks  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  or  his  da- 
sistant ;  and  that  the  key  of  the  third  lock  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Examiner  of  India  Correspondence 
or  his  Asst»tant.  That  in  case  of  the  indispensable 
absence  of  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman, 
they  be  authorized  to  place  their  key  in  the  custody 
of  such  other  officer  as  they  may  select  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  the  said  seal  shall  not  be  set  to 
any  wridng  or  instrument,  but  by  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  first  had  for  that  purpose ; 
and  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chairman 
and  Deputy  Chairman,  i  ot  to  be  affixed  but  in  the 

fireience  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Examiner  of 
ndla  Correspondence,  or  their  respective  Assist- 
ants, and  of  the  officer  who  may  be  In  charge  of 
the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman's  key." 

(Signed)     Richard  Twining.  - 
John  Carstairs. 
James  Shaw. 
John  Hodgson. 

WlLUAM  BURNIE. 

Alexander  Annand. 
A.  W.  Rob  ARTS. 
j.  woolmore. 
Lewis  Loyd. 
EaH-lndia  House,  19th  May  1836. 

The  Report  having  been  read, 

The  Chairman  said,  "  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  said  by. law,  as  proposed  to  be  altered, 
be  approved,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
Another  General  Court.** 

The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Deputy  Chairman  (John  Loch,  Esq.)  was 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Chairmani — **  I  have  next  to  state 
that  it  is  ordainedby  the  by-law,cap.S,sec.l, 
tiiat  at  the  General  Court  to  be  held  in  the 
month*  of  June,  a  committee  of  fifteen  shall 
he  elected,  for  the  inspection  of  die  by- 
lanrs.*' 


Tlie  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  propose, 
srriatim,  the  ineu)l)ers  who  composed  the 
committee  last  year,  viz, 

Richard  Twining.  Esq. 
Robert  Williams  Esq. 
Ber\iaroin  Barnard,  E^sq. 
Sir  Henry  Strachey.  Bart 
John  Carstairs.  E-q. 
Sir  James  Shaw,  Bart. 
WUliam  Bumie,  Esq. 
John  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Abraham  WUday  RobarU,  Esq. 
Sir  John  Woolmore. 
William  Gill  Paxton,  Esq. 
Lewis  Loyd,  Esq. 
Edward  Goldsmid,  Esq. 
Colonel  Blackbume. 
Alexander  Annand,  Elsq. 

Sir  C.  Forhes  asked  Mhether  Sir  H. 
Strachey  attended  regularly,  or  whether 
any  intimation  had  been  given  of  his  in- 
tention  to  resign. 

Tlie  Chairman  said,  he  had  received  no 
communication  as  to  the  hon.  baronet's  re. 
luctance  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Twining  said,  that  Sir  H.  Strachey 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  make  himself  as 
serviceable  as  possible,  and  bad  been 
regular  in  his  attendance. 

Sir  C,  Fcrbfs  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
such  members  of  the  committee  as  did  not 
attend  regularly,  ought  to  withdraw. 

The  Chairman  said,  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  gentleman  not  attending.  Of  course, 
on  a  vacancy  occurring,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member,  it 
was  open  to  any  proprietor  to  propose  any 
gentleman  he  might  think  proper. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  .said,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  be  better  if  the  members  were 
elected  generally  from  the  body  of  the 
court,  instead  of  being  re-elected  in  tliis 
manner  from  year  to  year. 

The  whole  of  the  committee  was  re-elected 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

llie  Chairman  then  moved  that  the  Court 
do  adjourn. 

Mr.  Mi/Is  said,  that  the  Court  were 
much  indebted  to  the  hon.  Bart.  (Sir 
C.  Forbes)  for  having  brought  this  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  court,  as  it  was  one 
in  which  they  were  greatly  interested.  He 
thought  that  if  the  observations  attributed 
to  the  right  hon.  bart,  had  been  really 
used  by  him,  he  need  not  be  slow  to  ac- 
knowledge  them;  and  if  he  did  admit  that  he 
bad  used  them,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
he  had  made  a  most  serious  attack  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  whole  body 
of  proprietors.  It  scarcely  was  necessary 
for  him  to  add,  that  if  that  spirit  existed 
amongst  the  proprietors  which  he  believed 
did  exist,  they  would  not  be  slow  in  assert- 
ing their  independence,  and  in  doing  so 
he  was  sure  they  might  calculate  upon 
the  cordial  aid  and  support  of  the 
gentlemen  at  that  (the  Directors*)  side 
of  the  bar.  ( Hear,  hear  !  )  The  Directors 
felt  that  without  the  support  of  the  pro- 
prietors, thoy  would  be  useless  as  a  body. 
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and  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they 
could  not  discharge  their  duties.  They 
would,  in  fact,  be  little  more  than  a  body 
to  record  the  acts  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. (Hear,  hear/)  If  this  was  the  in- 
tention  of  the  right  hon.  bart  and  of  the 
government,  it  would  be  much  better  that 
it  should  be  openly  avowed  ;  that  the  di. 
rectors  and  proprietors  might  know  what 
course  to  take.  If  the  government  intended 
that  the  Company  should  be  mere  ciphers 
and  exercise  no  control  over  tlie  affairs  of 
India,  it  ought  to  be  avowed,  so  that  the 
Company  should  take  those  measures  which 
would  bring  the  question  of  their  rights 
to  an  issue.  He  was  sure  that  the  Com- 
pany would  not  give  op  their  rights  tamely 
—they  would  not  allow  them  to  be  frit- 
tered away  by  the  dictum  of  any  indivi  • 
dual,  however  high  in  rank  or  station. (/Tear, 
hear/)  All  he  desired  was,  that  the  opi. 
nions  of  tliose  who  made  so  light  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Company 
should  be  openly  avowed ;  the  proprietors 
would  then  know  what  course  to  take. 

Sir  P.  Laurie  said,  he  was  sure  there 
must  be  some  mistake  as  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  iMirt.  (Sir  J.  Hob- 
bouse),  but,  however,  the  Court  of  Direc 
tors  must  know  fVom  their  communi- 
cations with  the  right  hon.  bart.  as  pre. 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  whether 
the  opinions  attributed  to  him  in  the  report 
of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  consistent  with  those  which  he  ex- 
pressed to  the  Directors.  If  be  did  ex- 
press himself  as  he  was  reported  to  have 
done,  no  doubt  he  would  avow  it;  but 
nntil  it  was  explained,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  serious  attack  bad  been  made 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  pro- 
prieU)rB. 

Mr.  Weeding  hoped  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  Sir  John  C.  Hobhouse 
to  express  his  regret,  either  that  he  was 
•aistaken  in  what  he  said,  or  that  he  was 
mis-reported.  He  (Mr.  Weeding)  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  expressed  himself  in  the  terms  in 
which  be  bad  been  reported  :  but  be  that 
as  it  might,  an  opportunity  would  occur 
(or  the  right  hon.  bart  to  state  what  it  was 
be  did  mean.  Hie  great  importance  of  our 
£ast-India  colonies  to  this  country  was 
DOW  admitted  on  all  hands.  By  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  colonies  were  governed 
«-a  government  which  was  an  anomaly  of 
itself — a  government  directed  by  twenty- 
ftwr  gentlemen  selected  from  the  middle 
classes;  there  was  secured  to  England  a 
domination  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
human  race  than  ever  belonged  before  to 
any  country  in  the  world  as  a  mother 
country  over  colonies.  From  a  state  of 
semi^iarbarism,  or  »t  least  from  a  sUte  of 
half  civilisation,  there  wan  raised  n  civi- 
lised   colony ;    in    fact,    a    psradifte  was 
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raised  out  of  a  desert^  and  adegPN  of  cin- 
lixation  was  given  to  heretofore  undvilisad 
countries,  which  probably  would  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Was  it  not*  then,  be 
would  ask,  most  important  that  the  power 
and  the  form  of  government  which  bad 
produced  those  happy  results,  abould  be 
continued  ?  The  government  of  our  East- 
India  possessions  as  regarded  this  country, 
partook  mora  of  a  republican  character 
than  any  other  form  of  government  of  tbe 
present  day ;  it  had  achieved  its  great  ob- 
ject ;  it  brought  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
under  the  control  of  law  ;  it  had  imparted 
to  them  the  means  of  well  regulated  social 
intercourse.  Why  then,  let  him  ask, should 
that  system  of  government  which  had  pro- 
duced so  many  good  effects,  be  now  dis- 
turbed for  another  system  of  which  tbej 
had  no  experience?  He  differed  widely 
from  the  right  hon.  bart.  (Sir.  J.  C.  Hob- 
bouse)  on  another  point,  in  which  the  rigbt 
hon.  bart.  appeared  to  think  that  his  pre- 
decessors in  office  were  improvident  in  Uieir 
allowance  of  pensions  and  compensation 
to  others  employed  in  the  Company's  ma- 
ritime service ;  he  thought  this  was  a  slur 
on  tlie  predecessors  of  the  right  hon.  bart. 
which  was  by  no  means  justifiable.  The 
right  hon.  bart.  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  no  prospective  loss  :  but  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  those  captains  who  had  some 
voyages  to  go,  would  have  been  benefited 
by  those  voyages.  He  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  had  got  compen- 
tion,  and  those  who  had  a  clear  rigbt  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Wigram  said,  that  he  could  not 
allow  this  discussion  to  close  without 
offering  a  few  words.  Of  the  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  bart.  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  could  know  nothing  per- 
sonally,  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
house,  and  was  not  present  at  the  discus- 
sion^  but  if  he  were  to  take  for  ((ranted  tbe 
correctness  of  the  observations  atuibuted 
to  the  right  hon.  bart.,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  involved  a  serious  attack 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  Com- 
pany ;  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  right  hon.  bart.  bad  said  tbat 
which  was  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Company,  and  what  was  in  fact  di- 
rectly illegal.  The  riglit.  hon.  bart  waa  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  the  opinions  given  by  Lord 
Glenelg  as  to  tbe  powers  and  privileges  of 
tbe  Company;  he  (Mr.  Wigram)  took  a 
totally  different  view  of  tbe  case,  for  be 
thought  that  tbe  Court  of  Froprietora  Jiad 
the  rigbt  to  discuss  and  pve  their  apiniop 
upon  all  matters  cpnnMied  jrith  the  ex- 
pend iui  re  of  tbe  Company.  When  be 
expressed  his  opinion  against  thai  oi  Sir 
John  Hobliou»e,  he  must  also  say  that  be 
thought  the  opinion  of  I^rd  Elienborougb 
when  president  of  tbe  Board  of  Conirol, 
was  equally  hostile  to  the  rights  and  iati- 
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vileges  of  the  Company.     FVom  the  letter* 
of  Mr.  C.  Grant,  (now  Lord  Glenelg,)  to 
thb  Company,  and  from  the  letters  to  Sir 
J.  Malcolm,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Pro- 
prietors were  to  be  continued  the  same  as 
they  had  been  before  the  passing  of  the 
bill ;  the  Proprietorn  had  the  same  right  to 
meet  and  discuss  all  questions  of  expen- 
diture in  that  room,  as  they  had  under  their 
former  charter.       The  letter  of  Mr.  C. 
Grant  said,  **1  must  however  add,  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  that  while  the  go- 
vernmc*nt   deeply   feel   the  obligation   of 
providing  for  every  fair  and  just  claim  that 
tan  be  preferred  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors, it  is  from  other  and  higher  con- 
siderations tliat  they  are  led  to  attach  pecu- 
liar value  to  that  part  of  their  plan,  which 
places  the  proprietors  on  Indian  security. 
The  plan  allots  to  the  proprietory  body 
important  powers  and  functions  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs;  and  in  order 
to  ensure  their  properly  exercising  such 
powers  and  functions,  his   Majesty's  mi- 
nisters deem  it  essential  that  they  shall  be 
linked  and  bound  in  point  of  interest,  to 
the  country  which  they  are  to  assist  in 
governing."     The  measure,  therefore,  of 
connecting    them    immediately   with  the 
territory  of  India,  is  evidently  not  an  in- 
cidental or  immaterial;  but  a  vital  con. 
dition  of  the  arrangement:  and  in  propor- 
tion  as  this  condition  is  dispensed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  arrangement  are  sacrificed. 
If  the  proprietors  are  to  look  to  England 
rather  than  to  India,  for  the  security  of 
their  dividend,  their  interest  in  the  good 
government  of  India,   and  consequently 
their  fitness  as  one  of  the  principal  organs 
of  Indian  government,  will  in  the  same 
degree  be  impaired.     He  differed   from 
his  hon.  friend  (Sir   C.    Forbes)  in  one 
point;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  the 
right  hon.  hart.  Sir  C.  Hobhouse  hid  re- 
fused the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Control 
to  certain  propositions  of  the  Court,  he 
had  an  equally  good  right  to  state  the 
reasons  on  which  be  grounded  that  refusal. 
No  doubt  the  right  hon  hart,  bad  the  right 
to  state  what  was  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject :  but  if  what  he  said  was  correct,  the 
constituent  body  of  the  Company  would 
be  worse  than  useless ;  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous, and  the  Directors  and  Proprietors 
^nld  appear  oi^ly  as  the  agents  of  the 
Internment  of  India ;  for  bis  own  part, 
he  would  rather  give  up  his  situation  as  a 
'director,  and  let  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of 
India  be  managed  under  the  responsibility 
of  tfie  mvemment,  than  consent  to  have  a 
nomlftal  powier  g^ven  to  the  Company, 
vbere  no  effident  exercise  of  that  power 
was  penuitted.     On  this  point  be  might 
4|uo(e  the  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant  to 
the  Cbalmran,   in   which  he  alluded  to 
that  part  of  the  late  bill,  in  which  it  was 
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the  intention  of  government  to  continue 
the  powers  of  the  proprietary  body.  Ill 
that  letter  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  stated, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to 
connect  and  bind  up  the  interests  of  the 
Company  with  the  country  which  they 
were  to  as8i:»t  in  governing.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  added,  that  if  the  Com* 
pany  looked  to  this  country  rather  than  to 
India  for  Uie  payment  of  their  dividends, 
their  interest  in  the  government  of  that 
country  would,  to  a  great  extent,  cease; 
but  if  they  were  to  look  to  India  for  the 
payment  of  those  dividends,  their  interests 
would  be  bound  up  with  those  of  that 
country.  These  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  Mr.  C.  Grant, 
and  it  was  to  be  fairly  presumed  they 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  government 
with  which  he  was  then  connected  ;  and  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  they 
were  also  the  opinions  of  the  present 
government ;  and  if  that  were  so,  he  was 
not  unreasonable  in  assuming  that  the 
opinions  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  were 
incorrectly  given,  or  that  if  they  were 
correctly  reported,  the  right  hon.  baronet 
himself  was  mistaken  in  what  he  said.  If, 
however,  what  was  reported  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet  were  correct,  all  he  had  to 
say  upon  it  was,  that  the  Company  might 
as  well  at  once  give  up  their  nominal 
powers,  for  they  had  no  real  power  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  India. 
He  would  be  no  party  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion ;  he  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  in  that  court ;  for  he  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  principle  assumed  by 
the  right,  hon.  baronet  was  decidedly 
illegal. 

Mr.  Twining  said,  it  was  not  usual  In 
that  court,  nor  did  he  know  there  was 
any  precedent  for  founding  any  of  their 
proceedings  on  the  reports  of  debates  in 
newspapers.  He  fully  agreed  in  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir 
C.  Forbes),  as  to  every  thing  connected 
with  the  interests  of  our  Indian  possessions, 
and  as  to  the  right  of  the  Company  to  in- 
terfere,  and  to  exercise  its  authority  In 
ievery  matter  connected  with  those  interests; 
— ^but,  at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that 
the  Court  ought  not  to  take  any  step  upon  • 
the  mere  newspaper  report  of  what  had 
been  said  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  or  any 
other  member  of  Parliament.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
Intention  of  the  Government,  in  the  late 
bill,  to  take  away  the  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  in  matters  relating 
to  the  government  of  India;  and,  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  as  stated 
In  the  report  mentioned  by  th6  honourable 
baronet,  hewould  only  Observe,  that  in  fiie 
confusion  that  frequently  took  pkce  in  the 
discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  rely  on  the  rtpOrla  of 
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the  proceedings.  Gifted  and  abte  as  lie 
admitted  the  reporte  for  the  daily  press  in 
that  house  were — and  he  admitted  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  talenuaod  abilities  which 
they  displayed — and,  even  adding  the  au- 
tho'rity  of  persons  who  were  placed  under 
the  gallery  in  support  of  the  correctness  of 
those  reports,  still  he  must  say,  that  the 
reports  were  not  authorities  on  which  that 
Court  could  rily  in  founding  any  pro* 
ceedings.  If,  however,  he  should  find, 
from  any  official  communication,  or  from 
any  document  which  could  be  considered 
official,  that  Sir  John  C.  Hobhouiie  had 
ascerted  and  laid  down  those  principles 
which  were  attributed  to  him  in  the  report, 
be  bad  no  doubt  that  that  Court  would 
soon  be  crowded  with  Proprietors,  ready 
and  anxious  to  defend  tlieir  rights— rights 
which  they  held  under  the  express  autlio- 
riiy  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  which 
nothing  less  than  another  act  of  Parliament 
could  abrogate.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
thought  that  this  conversation  should  drop, 
and  that  the  Court  should  not  found  any 
resolution  upon  a  mere  newspaper  report. 
He  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  Board  of 
Control  had  not  admitted  the  principle 
which  the  Court  of  Proprietors  had  agreed 
on,  as  to  the  compensation  of  some  of  its 
maritime  officers;  but  he  admitted  that 
the  present  was  not  the  time  for  discussing 
that  question,  and  he  hoped  Uiat  no  further 
notice  would  be  now  taken  of  it. 

Mr.  Weeding^  adverting  to  what  had 
been  said  on  the  assimilation  of  the  sugar 
duties,  observed,  that  the  great  increase  of 
the  culture  of  sugar  in  our  Indian  posses- 
sions l)ad  resulted  from  the  encour.<igement 
given  to  that  culture  in  the  year  1822. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  that  culture  would  be  most  im- 
portant to  India,  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
Directors  would  give  their  attention  to  that 
important  branch  of  East-India  produce. 
He  trusted  also  that  they  would  direct 
their  attention,  to  other  matters  connected 
with  Easulndia produce,  such  as  the  growth 
of  cotton. wool,  and  the  culture  of  silk  and 
indigo,  and  other  valuable  productions  of 
our  East-India  possessions.  If  the  Court 
would  allow  him,  be  would  submit  a  mo- 
tion; or  if  there  tvas  any  objection,  he 
would  give  it  as  a  notice  ;  but  he  should 
wish  to  move  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
be  requested  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
culture  of  cotton-wool,  and  also  to  the 
culture  of  silk  and  indigo,  and  the  other 
produce  of  India,  with  the  view  to  promote 
an  increase  in  the  growth  and  quality  of 
those  articles. 

Colonel  Syke*  said,  he  would  support 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend.  From  his 
own  experience  be  could  state,  that  where 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  culture  of 
cotton 'Wool  in  India,  it  had  been  followed 
by  great  success.      In  Calcutta,  Mr.  Pen- 


drick  bad  embarked  a  large  capital  in  the 
growth  of  cotton  ;  he  bad  cuUiYated  the 
Orleans  cotton,  and  had  Ireefi  Msttcce«rftH 
in  its  cultivation  that  hit  cotton  sold  for 
19^d.  per  lb.;  and  Mr.  PendHck  stated, 
that  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  the 
culture  of  cotton,  it  might  be  produced  in 
India  to  any  extent  that  the  consumption 
of  this  country  required.  It  was  said  that 
American  cotton  plants,  when  grown  in 
India,  deteriorated  in  quality  ;  this,  how. 
ever,  was  disproved  by  the  experiments 
made  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  be  al- 
luded. In  some  parts  where  tlie  Orleans 
cotton  had  been  planted,  the  tide  flowed 
in  and  swept  away  many  of  the  plants ;  but 
some  knolls  had  remained,  and,  after  a  lapse 
of  fourteen  years,  when  nobody  thought  the 
plants  could  be  productive,  they  had  shot 
out,  and  produced  a  large  crop  of  cotton, 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  any- 
American  cotton.  He  trusted  that  these 
circumstances  would  induce  the  Directors 
to  give  their  attention  to  this  subject 

Mr.  St.  George  Tucker  assured  the  court, 
that  the  Directors  had  not  been  in- 
attentive to  this  subject ;  he  himself  had 
published  a  paper  on  the  matter,  in  which 
he  would  not  suy  there  was  much  informa- 
tion, but,  at  all  events,  the  reception  it 
had  met  showed  tliat  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors was  not  inaftentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  culture  of  cotton,  as  well  as 
the  other  produce  of  our  Indian  posset, 
sions.  Under  the  direction  of  the  court, 
cotton  seeds  of  all  kinds  had  been  sent  out 
to  India.  Improved  machinery  had  also 
been  sent  there.  Rewards  had  been  oflfered 
for  improved  culture,  and  such  other  en- 
CDuragements  bad  been  given  for  the 
growth  of  cotton,  that  he  was  led  to  hope, 
that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  Company 
might  compete  with  the  United  States  oif 
Ameyca  in  the  produce  of  that  article. 
Such  steps  had  been  taken  to  improve  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  that  be  hoped 
that  we  might  soon,  not  only  rival  other 
countries  in  the  production  of  that  article, 
but  that  it  might  also  be  made  the  means 
of  affording  larger  remittances  from  India; 
and  he  likewise  trusted  that  the  improved 
culture  of  silk  and  indigo  might  afford  an 
increased  means  for  those  remittances. 

Colonel  Sifket,  in  explanation,  observed, 
that  he  did  not  impute  any  want  of  attco- 
tion  to  the  subject  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors; on  the  contrary,  he  bad  reason  to 
believe  that  they  bad  given  their  attentiOB 
to  the  subject. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that  cotton  plants 
which  were  laid  in  the  ground  thirty  yean 
ago  at  Bombay,  had  sold  at  half-a-crown 
a  pound,  which  was  higher  than  any 
American  cotton;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that,  if  pains  were  taken  to  improve  the 
culture  of  cotton,  the  eflTect  would  be,  th*t 
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nrwnf  tracts  of  Uad  which  were  now  bar- 
ren might  be  improved  to  »  paradise. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  the  Court  of 
Directon  bad  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  they  were  willing  to 
give  every  information  which  they  had 
collected  respecting  it.  The  honourable 
proprietor  had  moved,  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  be  requested  to  give  their  atten- ' 
tion  to  the  matter,  and  that  they  should 
investigate  it.  Now  they  had  investigated 
the  subject  fully,  and  he  would  suggest  to 
the  bon.  gentleman,  that  he  should  alter 
bis  motion  to  this  effect,  that  instead  of 
investigating,  the  Directors  should  be  re- 
quested to  lay  before  the  court  the  infor- 
mation which  they  had  collected  respecting 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo. 
The  Court  of  Directors  was  most  anxious 
to  lay  before  the  pro))rietors  all  the  infor- 
mation they  had  collected  on  these  points, 
and  if  the  bon.  proprietor  would  frame  his 
motion  so  as  to  call  for  that  information, 
be  would  not  oppo.>e  it;  but  from  the 
reduced  state  of  the  establishment,  the 
documents  might  have  been  ready  before 
now. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  that  he  was  glad  to 
learn  that  the  attention  of  the  Directors 
bad  been  called  to  this  subject,  and  be  was 
quite  willing  to  frame  bis  motion  In  the 
way  which  bad  been  suggested  by  the  boo. 
Chairman. 

The  following  motion  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to: 

Atftofoetf:— That  the  Court  of  Director!  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  this  court  any  infor- 
nation  which  they  may  poaieM  reganung  the 
productkn  of  oottoo-wool  and  the  culture  snd 
manufacture  of  silk  and  indigo  in  British  India. 

ATTENDANCE  IN   THE   PaOPBISTORS' 
ROOM. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said  that  be  bad  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  a  subject 
which  be  considered  of  some  importance. 
The  bon.  Chairman  had  just  alluded  to  the 
reduced  state  of  the  Company's  establish- 
ment, and,  for  bis  (Sir  C.  Forbes*)  part, 
be  could  not  see  why  the  Directors  should 
incapacitate  themselves  by  reductions,  from 
being  of  that  use  to  the  Company  which 
they  could  otherwise  be.  He  believed 
that  many  of  the  reductions  that  had  been 
made  did  not  originate  with  the  Directors 
themselves,  but,  in  sanctioning  those  re- 
ductions, they  lent  themselves  to  a  system 
which  detracted  from  their  utility.  See 
how  the  proprietors  suffered  from  these 
reductions.  Look  at  the  proprietors* 
room,  and  see  the  situation  in  which  they 
bad  been  placed ;  they  had,  on  the  ground 
of  what  he  could  not  but  call  a  very  mis- 
taken  economy,  been  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices  of  a  very  able  and  efficient  servant, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  Com- 
pany's employment.  He  (Sir  C.  Forbes) 
went  to-day  to  the  proprietors*  room,  and 
asked  for   Mr.  Sheppard,  to  whose  zeal 
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and  ability  in  attending  on  the  proprietors, 
and  procuring  them  any  documents  for 
which  they  sought,  he  could  bear  testi- 
mony. When  he  entered,  he  saw  a  paper 
stuck  on  the  glass,  on  which  was  written 
'*  Please  to  ring  the  bell.*'  He  did  ring 
the  bell,  and  one  of  the  messengers  made 
his  appearance  to  know  what  it  was  ht 
wanted.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Sheppard:  but  was  told  that  he  was  gone 
away,  and  was  now  residing  in  Aberdeen, 
having  been  pensioned  off.  Other  pro. 
prietors  came  and  rang  the  bell,  and  re- 
ceived a  similar  answer  to  their  enquiries. 
Now  he  owned  he  could  not  see  the  pro- 
priety of  such  economy  as  that,  which  got 
rid  of  the  service  of  a  man  so  useful  to  the 
proprietors  as  Mr.  Sheppard  had  been. 
The  proprietors  had  a  right  to  be  attended 
in  their  room,  and  certainly  no  man  could 
have  been  better  fitted  for  tbat  situation 
than  Mr.  Sheppard  had  been.  He  be- 
lieved that  tbat  gentleman  bad  been  twenty 
years  in  the  Company's  service,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  removal,  was  in  the  receipt 
of  an  income  of  j6300  a-year.  What  sort 
of  economy,  he  would  ask,  was  it  to  get 
rid  of  his  valuable  services,  in  order  to 
save  one-third  of  bis  income  ?  He  did 
trust  that  the  Directors  would  reconsider 
the  subject^  and  recall  a  gentleman,  whose 
services  were  so  useful  to  the  Company. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  he  could  add  his  testi. 
mony  to  that  of  the  bon.  bart.  as  to  the  effi* 
cient  services  of  Mr.  Sheppard,  who  was  on 
all  occasions  most  active  and  most  willing 
to  give  to  the  Proprietors  every  informa- 
tion which  they  required.  He  himself  bad 
bad  occasion  recently  to  go  to  the  proprie- 
tors* room  to  enquire  for  a  particular  docu- 
ment. He  rang  tbe  bell,  aife  a  porter 
made  his  appearance,  and  in  answer  to  his 
enquiries,  said  be  would  go  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary's Office  and  call  down  one  of  tbe 
clerks.  He  did  so,  but  on  tbe  arrival  of 
the  clerk,  he  seemed  to  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  document  which  was  required. 
He  (Mr.  Weeding)  did  not  dispute  the 
right  of  the  Directors  to  make  any  arrange, 
ment  they  thought  proper  with  respect  to 
their  clerks — but,  without  attempting  to  in- 
terfere with  those  arrangements,  he  did 
hope  that  tlie  Court  would  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  if  it  was  not  inconsistent  with 
any  rules  they  had  laid  down,  that  they 
would  restore  Mr.  Sheppard  to  the  situa- 
tion which  he  had  so  ably  filled. 

Col.  Sykes  and  two  other  proprietors 
also  bore  testimony  to  tlie  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  Mr.  Sheppard  had  discharged 
bis  duties  in  the  Proprietors*  room. 

The  Chairman  was  glad  to  hear  so  many 
testimonies  borne  to  the  efficiency  of  one 
who  had  been  so  long  in  the  Company's 
service.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Sheppard 
be  sliould  observe,  that  his  removal  came 
within  a  general  rule  for  the  removal  of 
certain  extra  clerks,  and  he  could  not  have 
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been  retained  witliout  doing  injuttice  to 
othen.  Tlie  clerk  in  the  proprietors*  room 
bad  not  enj  thing  to  do  for  more  than 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  it 
was  thought  that  a  person  permanently  to 
attend  was  not  necessary,  as  a  clerk  from 
the  Secretary *s  Office  would  attend  when 
required.  However,  after  such  a  general 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  proprie- 
tors  on  the  subject,  he  would  take  tlie 


matter  into  consideration,  and  meoiioii  it 
to  the  Court  of  Directors.     (iTMr.  hear  f) 

Mr.  ffeeding  was  glad  to  hear  this  rx. 
pression  from  the  bon.  Chairman.  He 
thought  that  tbe  payment  of  an  very  eA' 
cient  a  servant  of  the  Company,  would  b« 
a  much  better  application  of  tbe.  Compa- 
ny's funds,  than  spending  £6,000  on  tbe 
expedition  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 
Hoirsx  OF  Commons,  June  7 . 
Mr,  BucHnghatns  Case. — Mr,  TtUk  once 
more  brought  forward  what  are  termed  Mr. 
Buckingham's  **  claims/*  which  were  again 
opposed  by  the  government  and  negatived 
by  the  house,  by  a  majority  of  92  against 
6C.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  alluded  to  the 
"  threatening  letters**  which  had  been  sent 
round  the  country  on  this  subject.* 

June  17. 

Capts,  Newallf  Barrow  and  Glasspooie,^ 
Mr.  Foun^  presented  a  petition  from  these 
gentlemen,  complaining  that  the  compen- 
sation  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  Act  3  and  4  of  Will.  IV.,  84.,  had 
been  withheld  from  them. 

Sir  J,  H^tbhoute  said,  that  no  man  es- 
teemed the  value  of  the  services  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  East-Tudia  Company  more  tlian 
himself;  but,  having  seen  the  petition,  and 
inquired  into  the  case  of  the  individuals,  he 
felt  it  his  bounded  duty  to  sute,  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  the  compensation 
which  they  claimed. 

Mr.  Young  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  the  7th  July,  to  refer  the  petition  to 
a  Select  Committee,  ahd  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  acceded  to. 

June  22. 

Sugar  DMtiei.— Mr.  5.  Rice^in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  announced  tbe 
intention  of  government  to  equalize  tlie 
,  duty  on  East  and  West- India  sugar,  and 
that  the  equalitation  would  not  be  gnidual, 
but  immediate. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STKAM    NAVIGATION. 

An  eiperiment  in  steam  navigation,  on 
a  grand  scale,  is  about  to  be  made  under 
the  direction,  and  at  tbe  sole  expense  of  the 
East-India  Company.  Two  vessels  of  tbe 
largest  class  have  been  for  some  time  pre- 
paring, and  are  now  nearly  completed, 

*  A  meeting  took  place  on  the  15pi  June  at  tbe 
rreeroMOn's  Hall,  at  which  it  watretolved  to  open 
a  sntecrlptkm  to  compeoMte  Mr.  Buckingham  for 
his  loucs.  u>rd  WiUiam  Bentiock  was  prasent, 
and  fiKJke  in  Atout  of  tht  project. 


with  which  it  is  intended,  at  interralg  of 
about  a  month  each,  that  tbe  voyage  to 
Bengal  shall  be  made  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  steam-engines  of  each  veaael 
will  be  of  two  hundred  horse  power.  Ar. 
rangements  have  been  made  for  providing 
a  supply  of  coals  at  stated  places,  for  wtridi 
3,000  tons  have  been  ordered,  and  tbej 
are  said  to  be  so  well  chosen  as  to  allow 
the  power  of  steam  to  be  kept  up  with  very 
little  intermission  during  the  whole  dis- 
tance. To  what  use  these  vessels  are  to  be 
put  at  tbe  termination  of  the  voyage,  does 
not  appear  to  be  yet  fully  settled.—  Time*. 

THS    CHINA    TRADE. 

On  the  IStb  June,  a  meeu'ng  of  tbe 
merchants  and  others  connected  with  the 
importation  of  tea  from  China,  was  held  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  reftort  from  those  mem. 
hers  of  the  East- India  and  China  Assocta- 
tibn,  who  had  had  interviews  with  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  obuining,  if  pow- 
ble,  an  extension  of  the  period  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  the  present  duty  upon  Bobea 
teas.  Mr.  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent  to<>k  the 
chair.  Mr.  Palmer  moved  the  appoint, 
ment  of  a  committee  of  twelve  gentlemen, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  of  bringing  the  question  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Bates  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  commit- 
tee  was  nominated. 

THX   PBBSIAN    PaiNCBB. 

The  three  young  Persian  piinceahave 
made  their  dAut  in  the  finhionable  world. 
In  the  absence  of  any  received  envoy,  how. 
ever,  from  the  court  of  Tehran,  no  ar- 
rangements have  yet  been  completed  for 
the  introduction  of  the  princes  at  court. 


GAZBTTB   ArrOIKTXXMtS. 

John  M'Neill,  Em.  (whoie  appokrtmsnt  as  Hk 
Majesty**  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Shah  of 
Fenia,  was  notified  in  theGiuetteoftheSHi  F^abw 
last)  to  be  His  Majesiy'B  Envoy  e»trmttdiimxf.mi, 
Minister  Plcnipotcntinry  to  the  ^hah  of  Persia 
date 25th  May,  IKiS. 
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ArrivmU* 

Hat  30.  Jan0  KHta,  Jooei,  from  South  Seas ; 
111  the  Rlver.->|UNB  3.  Btt%a,  Campbell,  from 
Boigal  Itt  Jan. ;  off  Penxance.— 4.  SaraH  and  Eli- 
ao^cA.  Swain,  from  South  Seu;  off  Plymouth— 
<JL  >i6«rcromMo  Robliuim,  Scoit,  from  China  3Uth 
Jan. }  Neptum,  stockley,  from  China  5th  Feb.  { 
both  at  UeaL'Fowy  Queen,  Douthwaite.  from 
Ce)  Ion  22d  Jan.,  and  Cape  16th  March  ;  in  the 
River.— U.  M.  S.  AtkoU»  Karley,  from  Cape  lat 
April,  and  St.  Helena,  15th  do.  t  at  Portsmouth.— 
Brmnkem  Jlloor,  Honey,  from  Manilla  17th  Nov. ; 
off  Swrfmce.— 7.  Ladp  H^fflet,  PoUock,  from 
Bombay  30ih  Jan.,  and  Cape  7th  AptiX ;  off  the 
Vilgbt.-'Marrule  o/Huntl^*  Mollidon,  from  China 
litfi  Feb. ;  otf  Brighton.— OM<ri«r,  Palmer,  from 
Cwe  hith  April;  ai  UeaL— Pawnor  King,  Clarki, 
from  China  liOth  Jan.;  9VUtiam  TAamjwon,  Wild, 
from  Mauritius  7th  Feb.;  both  at  Bristol—*. 
Contr  tbt  Lwn,  Wamiesley,  (uxn  China  md  Jan.  ^ 
Theodma,  Coleman,  from  Bombay  2tith  Jim.; 
Mimdorot  Dixon,  from  Bombay  ifitb  Jan., and  Cape 
Ut  April}  Afmandalg,  Hill,  from  MadrM  3Uth 
Jan.;  V^iiree  Quewt  Holmes,  from  China  ^3d 
Jan. ;  all  at  Liverpool.  -  tVUHam  Barras,  t\orie, 
from  Mauntium  «nh  Feb. ;  off  Brighton.— Bmt- 
ttomeburp.  Chapman,  from  Bengal  •Uh  Feb. ;  off 
Portland.— it/m  LocilrerAy,  Johnstone,  from  China 
SSa  Jan. ;  off  Dover.— 9.  Triumj^,  Green,  from 
Bombay  31st  Jan.,  and  Cape  4th  April ;  at  DeaL— 
FibUta,  Stephemou,  from  V.  D.  Land  (ith  Jan. ; 
off  Dovei,—  Duke  c/  NorthumberUiHd,  Pope,  from 
Bengal  6th  Feb. ;  Marp  Ann,  TaibuU,  from  Ma- 
dras Itfth  Feb.,  and  Cape  7.th  April;  both  at 
Porstmouth.— 10.  Sorfalk,  Gatenby,  from  N.  S. 
Wales  nth  Feb.;  London,  M*Lean,  from  Bengal 
^Ui  Jan.;  both  at  Liverpool.  —  i^A^y  Rowena, 
Mafai,  from  Bombay  tfth  Febu;  off  Holyhead. 
— .VsranrerAa,  Barcham,  from  Sourabaya;  War- 
iwi,  CreatoD,  ftrom  South  Seat;  Fenelta,  Boa- 
worth,  from  Cape  27th  March ;  all  at  Deal.  — 
Minerva,  Templer.  from  Chliu  5th  Feb. ;  off 
Lymci— IVrsr,  Ellis,  ftom  China  Ifith  Jan.; 
Off  Dover.— X)</<fene««  Boss,  from  Bauvia;  off 
Che  Wi^t.  — U.  General  Palmer,  Down,  ttom 
ChinA  ttd  Jan. ;  at  DeaU— RudtcMi.  Lemilngton, 

from  V.  D.  Land  89th  Jan.;  off  Portsmouth 

Urania,  Ainly,  from  China  19th  Jan.;  CUfton, 
Bushby,  from  Bombay  18th  Jan. ;  both  at  Liver- 
pool—13.  Glenalvon,  Skiimer,  from  Mauritius 
lOth  Feb.,  ami  Cape  31st  March ;  off  Swanage.— 
John  Dennithun,  M*Kie,  fhim  V.  D.  Land  19th 
FeU ;  off  Dover— Jforjr  and  Jane,  Winter,  from 
Cape  18tfi  March ;  hi  the  Rivet.— Oriental,  Allen, 
from  Bombay  1st  Feb. ;  at  LiverpooL— Jamas 
M*lnroif,  Cleland,  from  China  21st  Jan.  (for  the 
Clyde);  Derwent,  Hewett,  from  China;  Ct^, 
Kerr,  from  China  7th  Feb.,  and  Ascension  18th 
April ;  all  off  Cork,— 15.  Macauar,  Poppin,  from 
Bauvia;  off  Dover.  —  IsaMte,  Robertson,  from 
Chipa  12lh  Jan.;  at  Leitb.— 16.  John  WoodaU, 
Arnold,  fttyai  Bengal  29th  Jan. ;  off  Liverpool  — 
17.  AUaa,  Hunt,  from  Mauritius  13th  March,  and 
Cape  13th  April;  off  Pensance— Royo/  William, 
Simtb,  from  Mauritius 24th  Feb.;  off  Holyhead. 
-^Rnnwre,  Swidnson,  from  Chiiu  2iHh  Jan. ;  off 
Cork.  —  Cbtomte,  Blackellar,  from  Ceylon  15th 
Feb. ;  off  Plymouth.— 18.  Imbella,  Brown,  fhxn 
Bengal  17th  Feb  ,  and  Cape  13th  April;  Ann,  Ver- 
tue,  from  V.  D.  Land;  both  off  Plymouth.— Pfte- 
nonume.  Hoed,  from  Batavia;  off  Dartmouth.— 
20.  Mary,  Jacks,  from  V.  D.  Land  29th  Jaiu,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro ;  off  Margata— Sm^oOt,  Smith, 
Ihnn  Manilla  7th  Feb.;  at  Cowes.— Gtwrsfv,  Op- 
penhtim,  from  St.  Helena  16th  Jan.,  and  Bahia 
JtKh  March  I  ColunMa,  Booth,  from  China,  in 
Feb.;  both  at  Deal.— 22.  Fortune,  Lifter,  fiom 
N.  S.  Wales  5th  Feb.;  at  Deal.-23.  Jeesie,  Bell, 
from  N.  S.  Wales  4.h  March ;  at  LiverpooL— 24. 
Marie  Thercu,  Geolfry*  from  Bauvia;  off  Scilly. 

Dfifttrturee. 
May  24.  Blephanta,  Buchanan,  for  Bengal ;  from 
Greenock— 26.  Hudder^fleld,  HaU,  for  Bombay ; 
from  Liverpool.— 27.  Hope,  M'Callum,  for  N.  S. 
Wales;  from  tAvetpool.—DueheM of  Northumber- 
tmnd,  HoKburgh,  for  N.  S.  Wales  .with  emigrants); 
from  Cork.— 2B.  AgHppina,  Rodgers,  for  Ceylon  ; 
from  Deal.  —  Tarfuln,  Hunt,  for  Batavia  and 
Chioa;  from  Liverpool— 29w  Cognac  Packet,  Sni,. 
tall,  for  Mauritius;  Jtme,  Churchward,  for  N.  S. 
Wales;  both  from  Deal—;)!.  Prince**  Charlotte, 
M'Kean,  for  Bombay;  jtlejander,  Pcnneger,  for 
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China ;  both  from  Liverpool.— Jomb  1.  Jamaica, 
M*rtin,  ft>r  Bombay ;  fhnn  Greenodu— To»w,R^ 
for  Bombay;  from  Liverpool — Paragon,  Cooker 


Scales,  for  Bengal;  from  LiverpooL— 5.  Courier, 
Dixon,  for  Cape  (with  troops);  from  Cork; 
Fannjf,  Taylor,  foe  Manilla ;  from  LiverpooL—^. 
Norfolk,  Gildowny,  for  Mauritius ;  from  DeaL— 
8.  Mary  SumeroiUe,  Jackson,  and  Africa,  Croug- 
ham,  both  for  China;  from  LiverpooL— 9l  Bel- 
haven,  Crawford,  and  Fatima,  Fathers,  both  for 
Bengal;  from  LiverpooL— 11.  Arab,  Sparkes.  for 
Bengal;  Ladp  Kemiuw-ty,  Davison,  for  N.  S. 
Wales  ^with  convicts) ;  Sea  Witch,  Huson,  for 
Cape;  all  from  Deal.— 13.  Repuhe,  Pryce,  for 
Madras  and  Bengal  (with  troops) ;  from  Torbay— 
14.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Hargraves,  for  Madras  and 
Bengal;  from  Port»mouth--14.  Heroine,  McCar- 
thy, for  Cape,  Madrus,  and  Bengal;  Boor/Uev, 
Bayley,  foe  N.  S.  Wales;  CarvHne,  Holma,  for 
Cape;  f\iiptain  Cook,  Brown,  for  N.6.  Wales,  via 
Dublin  (With  convicu) ;  all  from  DtaL—Coiumbia, 
Huoton,  for  Bombay }  and  Gsn^on,  Garbutt,  for 
MauriUus  (with  Company's  coals);  both  from 
LUnelly.— 15.  Thomas  Grenvilte,  ThomhlU,  for 
Madras  and  Bengal;  from  Portsmouth.— FFj/Ziam, 
1  liomas,  for  Bengal ;  from  Liverpool*— 16.  AnA, 
Lowe,  for  Singapore;  from  LiverpooL— itfroMaM, 
Brown,  for  Bauvia  and  China;  from  BristoL— 17. 
Bnumth,  Warren,  for  Madras  and  Bengal ;  Mar- 
garet and  Ann,  Buck,  for  Cape  and  Mauritius; 
both  from  Deal.— PWrto^  King,  CUrke,  for  China; 
from  BristoL— 18.  RosburghTuutle,  Cumberland, 
for  Madras  and  Beoga  ;  from  Portsmouth.— Jtfan- 
eheeter,  Hawkes,  for  Mauriuus;  firom  DeaL— ^fw» 
BjsAfcc^,  Crawford,  forChma;  Jamee  Matheeon, 
MUward,  for  Singapore «  firteaua,  Cameron,  for 
Bombay ;  all  from  LiverpooL— Jtewoww,  M'Leod, 
for  Mauritius;  from  Greenock— 19.  AnnObeUa, 
Anstruther,  for  Mauritius ;  from  DeaL— 2u.  Ben- 
gal, Marjoram,  for  Bombay;  Jothu%  Carroll, 
i  oby,  for  Cape  and  Swan  River ;  both  fh>m  DeaL 
—WilUam  Jardine,  Highat,  for  BaUvia  and 
China;  from  LiverpooL— 23.  aifton,  Worsellj 
for  China;  firom  Deal.-.96.  True  Briton,  Beach, 
for  Madras  and  Bengal,  from  Portsmouth.— 
Richard  Aleop,  M'Michael,  for  CMna ;  Counieee 
of  Durham,  Todd,  for  N.  s.  Wales;  VelucUy,  tot 
Muscat;  OHve  Branch,  Shirting,  for  Cape;  all 
from  DeaL-^.  Boyne,  Richardson,  for  Bombay 
(with  Company's  troops);  Peetonjee  Bomaniee, 
rhompson,  for  Bombay ;  WUHam  Barrte,  Norrie, 
for  Mauritius;  Ftorentia,  Deloitte,  for  N.  S. 
Wales;  EHtabeth,  Austhi,  for  ditto  (with  con. 
victo) :  Scotia,  for  V.  D.  Land;  all  from  DeaL 

PASSENCEAS  FROM   INDIA. 

Per  CH/ton,  from  Ceylon :  Mrs.  JefiSery  and  two 
children;  Mrs.  Worsell. 

Per  Jbercrombie  Robinson,  from  China  and  St 
Helena :  Major  and  Mrs.  Hunter ;  Capt.  GaskeU. 

Per  Neptune,  from  St.  Helena;  Lieut  Mac- 
Lane;  Mr.  James  Matthews. 

Per  Fairp  Queen,  from  Ceylon:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ackhmd;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackay;  Mr.  Voung ; 
Lieut.  Jones;  seven  children ;  three  servants. 

Plsr  Ladg  lU^ffies,  from  Bombay :  Mrs.  Camp, 
bell;  Mr8.Giierson;  CoL  Russell,  artUiery ;  MaJ. 
Havelock,  H.  M.  4th  L.  Drags. ;  Capt  M'Duff, 
H.  M.  40th  regt,  in  charge  of  invalids;  Capt 
Lang,  20th  N.].;  Lieut  Prior.  21st ditto;  Lieut 
Jones,  2uth  ditto;  Lieut  Frederick,  18th  ditto; 
Ens.  Jeffries;  Mr.  Sparshott,  H.M  S.  Winchester; 
30  invalids  H.  M.  40th  regt;  2  children;  2  ser- 
▼ants.— From  the  Cape:  GeoiseGreig,  Esq. ;  Mrs. 
Greig;  two  Mlssesi  and  two  Masters  Ore^;  Miss 
Dixie ;  Mr.  Hodgkins  and  two  children ;  two  ser- 
vants. 

Per  Marp  Ann,  flrom  Madras:  Mrs.  Harper; 
Mrs.  Maklman :  Mrs.  Major  Crl^;  Mrs.  O'Neill ; 
Mrs.  B.  Crisp;  Mrs.  Cochrane;  Mrs.  Wright; 
Mrs.  Hosmer ;  Mrs.  Maltland ;  Lieut  Col  H.  G. 
Jourdan,  lOth  N.  I.:  Mi^.  J.  I'od,  33d  N.  I.; 
Capt  R.  Gordon,  26th  N.  I. ;  Capt  J.  Cochrane. 
H.  M.  41st  regt. :  I'apt.  T.  E.  Wright,  29th  ditto; 
Capt.  C.  H.  Graeme,  5th  L.  C. ;  Capt.  Hassard, 
H  M.  3eth  re(i\,\  Liout  Lorkhart,  45ih  N.  I.; 
Lieut.  Leslie ;  Rev.  E.  Crisp;  Assist.  Surg.  Rose; 
Rev.  Father  Louis;  Misses  Calder,  Garnault,  two 
Crisps,  and  O'Neill;  Masters  T.  and  l£.  O'Neill, 
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Codinoe,   Wrlffhtf  Haiper,  and  Crkp ;  10  «er. 
rants;  9invaU<fi. 

Pir  Rltsa  Haywood,  from  Singapore:  Mr.  Gor* 
doo;  Mr.  Corniah. 

Per  Triumph,  from  Bombay ;  Mrt^  Hadow ;  Mrs. 
White  and  child ;  Col.Ballantyne,  Bomlniy  army ; 
Dr.  Ramsay,  H.  M.  4dth  regt. ;  Lieut.  Macdonell, 
19th  N.  I.,  in  charge  of  invalids;  Lieut.  Ander- 
eon,  17th  N.  L;  Surg.  John  M' Morris;  two  Misses 
Forbes;  Master  M'Monris:  40  H.  C.  Invalids.  Ac. 
—From  the  Cape;  Mrs.  Harvey;  Mrs.  Hughes; 
Misses  Gibbs  and  Hughes ;  WiUiam  Harvey.  Esq.; 
Lieut.  Col.  Hughes,  C.  B.  Bombay  army ;  three 
Masten  Harvey. — '  JoHeph  Harvey.  Esq.,  died  at 
sea) — Leftat  theCapo;  A  Shaw,  Esq.,  C.  S. ;  Mrs. 
Shaw  ;  Master  and  Miss  Shaw. 

P«r  Broxbmrneburj/,  from  Bengal  (additional); 
Mrs.  Thomas  Kennedy. 

Per  fior/btkt  ttom  Sydney:  Dr.  fioyter;  Dr. 
Pinea;  Mr.  Flower;  Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Wad- 
dell. 

Per  Stitabeth,  from  Bengal:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aitchisoa;  Mr.  Barclay  and  child. 

Per  Dukeof  Northumberland,  from  Bengal:  Mrs. 
CoL  Walker;  Mrs.Cumming;  Mrs. Daunt;  Mrs. 
Piatt;  Mrs.  Holmes;  Mrs.  Chalmers ;  Mrs. Goad ; 
Capt.  Mannhig,  I6th  N.  L;  Capt.  PUtt;  Dr. 
Daunt;  Dr.  btoddart;  Lieut.  Tucker;  Lieut. 
Smith;  Ens.  Chalmers;  F.  Bathie.  Esq.;  — 
Parish,  Esq. ;  Rev.  F.  Holmss;  13  children;  seven 
servanu.  — From  St.  Helena:  Dr.  M*R<tchie; 
(Mat.  Femie  was  landed  at  SU  Helena  for  the 
Cape.) 

Per  Minerea,  from  China:  Dr.  Hardwicke. 

Per  London,  firom  Bengal:  H.  L.  Bljodford, 
Esq. :  CapU  P.  Neville. 

.  Per  Annandale,  from  Madras;  Capt.  Wethenll, 
41st  regt. 

Per  U.  M.  S.  AthoU,  from  St.  Helena:  Mrr 
Rnipe  and  two  children;  Mrs.  Lester;  Lieut* 
T.  B.  Knipe,  St.  Helena  regt.,  commandhig  de- 
tachment; Lieut.  Lester,  SU  Helena  regt.;  Mr. 
W.  Mulhall,  conductor  of  Ordnance ;  Mr.  G.  Arm- 
strong ;  Mr.  A.  Eyre;  Mr.  J.  Wright ;  138  men  of 
the  artillery  and  infantry ;  37  solaiers*  wives;  80 
children  of  ditto. 

Per  RtOficon,  from  V.  D.  Land :  Mr.  A.  Murray. 

Per  Colombo,  from  Ceylon ;  Mrs.  Selkhk ;  R.  M. 
Sneyd,  Esq.,  and  children ;  Lieut.  CoL  Vavasour ; 
Lieut.  B.  Layard. 

Per  AtUu,  from  Mauritius ;  Mr.  and  Mtk  Pear- 
son: Miss  Pearson;  Mr.  and  Mn.  Rowlandson; 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Andrews;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luce; 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Gilbert;  three  Misses  Gilbert ;  Mr. 
A.  Gllbeit:  Mr.  M.  Noncompi  Mr.  Blane;  Mr. 
Sangery  and  Master  Sangery;  Mr.  Duval;  Mas- 
ters West  and  Vicrange ;  four  servants. 

Per  Imbetla,  ttom  Bengal;  Mrs.  Brown;  Mrs. 
Snver;  Mrs.  Graham;  Mtos  Robson;  Miss  Wat- 
khis;  Capt  Vernon ;  CapU  Warner;  Capt.  ReilJy : 
Capt.  Rogers ;  Lieut.  Little :  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson ; 
J.  P.  Sandys,  Esq.;  Master  Robson. 

Per  VibUia,  from  V.  D.  Land:  Mrs-  Stopford; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyus  and  child;  Mr.  T.  Walker; 
Mr.  N.  Solomon ;  Mr.  E.  Martin ;  Mr.  W.  Ro- 
berts. 

Per  Marv,  from  V.  D.   Land:   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbon ;  Mr.  Duncan; 
Mr.  Lonsdale;  Mr.  Stoddan. 
Expected. 

PerEmUy,  from  Bengal :  Capt.  H.  Monke,  SOth 
N.L;  Capt.  E.  C.  Archbold,  8th  L.  Cav.t  Lieut* 
R.  Wright.  26lhN.L;  Andrew  Peterson,  Esq.; 
Misses  Sicker  and  Fisher;  Masters  Fisher  and 
Ltoyd. 

Per  Zenelbki,  flram  Bengal  t  Mrs.  Turner  and 
two  children ;  Mra.  Ainslie :  Mrs.  Rowcroft  and 
two  children ;  Mrs.  Cowie  and  two  ditto ;  Mrs. 
Martin  and  two  ditto;  Mlas  Dougan;  J.  Master, 
Esq.,  C.  S. ;  J.  G.  LawreU,  Esq.,  C.  S. ;  T.  B.  C. 
Bayley,  Esq.,  C.  S.;  Mi^or  Galrdner,  14th  N.U; 
Capt.  A.  C.  Scott.  70th  dUto;  Capt.  Rowcroft, 
1st  ditto;  Capt.  Matthias,  33d  ditto;  Lieut.  W. 
Martin,  fiSd  ditto;  Lieut.  Master,  L.  Cav.;  J. 
Cowie,  Esq.;  D.  Ainslie,  Esq. ;  —  Joseph,  Esq. ; 
Lieut.  Edwards. 

Per  Hereutee,  f.om  N.  S.  Wales :  Mrs.  Bouverie ; 
Mrs.  Barnes ;  Mrs.  Fowler ;  Major  Bouverit,  17th 
r«gt.;  Dr.  Loar;  Messrs.  Varley,  Crocker,  Smith, 


{iVLT, 

v.«Mr,  Dean.  Bagaa.  Grey,  O'Bckn,  Mackltas. 
and  Rady.:  98iiiTalids  of  17th  regt.;  8  wommt 
and  lA  cbildraD  of  ditto.  (Mr.  Tytkr  and  Mr. 
Tobhi,  died  at  aeaK 

Per  GabrieBe,  firom  Bengal  ;for  Havre) ;  Kooa. 
Cordier,  governor  of  Chuidemagore ;  Madanw 
Cordler;  Mons.  Cordier,  fils;  Madame  de  Montcc 
and  two  children;  Madame  de  Aibolles:  Mooa. 
ArboUes,  Faudon,  and  Boltier;  Dr.  Patenoai 
P.  S.  Barber,  Esq.;  Moos.  Morel,  Afibia.  and 
Moulon. 

Per  Orontee,  from  Madras:  Mrs.  M'Maater  and 
funily:  Mrs.  Hay;  two  Misses  Hay:  Sir  Patrick 
Lmdesay,  C.  B.;  LleuL  CoU  Townsend;  Liiam. 
CoL  Kyd;  Major  Poole;  Maj.  C.  M.  Bird;  W. 
Lavie,  Esq.;  Dr.  Hay;  Lieut. Omnuuufy,  9d  L.C; 
Lieut.  Boland,  11.  M.  Sikh  foot;  Lieut.  Swynr, 
H.  M.  63d  foot. 

PASSE.NGERS  TO  INDIA,  &C. 

Per  Courier,  for  Cape,  Jcc  {from  Corl^l  -. 
Vereker  and  Tousel,  27th  foot;  Capt.  C 
Ensigns  Pollard  and  Shersas,  TSd  (bo 
Ellis  and  Guise,  75th  foot ;  dsiasliwuLj  for  U. 
27th,  7Sfd,  and  75th  regts. 

Per  RepuUe,  (at  Madras  and  Bengal :  Lieut. 
CoL  Gummer;  Major  and  Mrs.  M' Donald ;  C^pt. 
W^ke;  Lieuu  PresGoU;  Lieut.  Walker ;  Dr.  Bal- 
four .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brae ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heyland : 
Rev.  Mr.  Brotherton  and  lady;  Miss  Reddish; 
Mr.  Homeman;  Mr.  Ibbetson;  Mr.  Glasooa; 
Mr.  Heyland;  Mr.  Greathed;  Mr.  Le  Bas:  Mr. 
Marquis;  Mr.  Harris;  Mr.  Cummins:  Mr.JcAa- 
ston  ;  Mr.  Forsyth;  Mr.  Alexander;  Mr.  M«- 
ginnes;  Mr.  Pryce;  Mr.  Ford;  Mr.  Gtiffin ;  Mr. 
Sutherland;  Mr.Gedge;  Mr.  Harris;  Mr. Cooper. 

Per  Brmouth,  for  Madias  and  Bengal:  AboMt 
fifteen  King's  officers ;  troops,  Sec 

Per  True  Briton,  for  Madras  and  Benaal:  Sk 
P.  Maitland,  new  commander-in-chief  atMadna, 
and  family;  Major  and  Mn.  Wardlaw;  Cape. 
Conway;  Capt. Godfrey ;  Capt. Justice ;  CapLY. 
Hughes;  Capt.  Westoo;  Lieut.  Short;  AmIsC 
Surg.  Carr;  Rev.  Mr.  Peckenham  and  Camily; 
Mr.T.  Hughes;  Mr.  Blunt;  Mr.  Tucker;  ssHnsal 
troops. 

Per  Arab,  for  Bengal :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bourke*  dec 

Per  Roxburgh  QuOe,  for  Madras  and  Beiwa] : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roussac  and  jparty ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  fkmily ;  Miss  Pftddon ;  Cape  Austhc 


Ens.  James; 
Harrison. 


Mr.  Hardhnan;   Mr.  Foster;  Mr. 


Per  Boifne,  for  Bombay :  Capt.  and  Mis.  Saun- 
ders; Miss  DingwalL 

Per  Thomas  GrenviUe,  for  Bladias  and  ITiimsI  : 
Mrs.  E.  Strahan;  Mrs.  Polwhele;  Mrs.  ^Ski 
CoL  Cock;  Lieut.  Raleigh:  Mr.  Richards;  Mr. 
FuDarton. 

Per  Duke  of  Laneaeter,  for  Madras  and  Bengal : 
W.  Chatfield,  Esq.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symeaij!  K. 
Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Curtis. 

Per  Mountstuart  Elphinetone,  tot  Beogal :  Ht^ 
CoL  Littler;  Mrs.  Lane;  Mrs.  Fergusson;  Uru 
Bunce:  Mrs.  Thomas;  Miss  Bunce;  two  Misaea 
ElpUnstone;  Mbs  Pratt;  Miss  Davidson:  Mfaa 
Thomas;  CoL  Littler;  H.S.  Lane,  Esq. ;  W.  H. 
Fergusson,  Esq.;  Charlea  Thomas,  Esq.;  Eu. 
M«MahOD;  Messrs.  Russell,  Forbes,  B«u«t,Tun- 
bull,  Davis.  Fergusson,  and  Dyce. 

BIRTHS,  MARR1.4GES,  AND 
DEATHS. 


May  88.  The  lady  of  Lieut.  James  Remington. 
Bengal  army,  of  a  son. 

St.  At  EdfaibuTflh.  the  lady  <tf  Aaslat.  Surg.  D. 
Oriersoo,  M.  D.,  of  the  Boml^  medical  cai^ 
blisbmcnt,  of  a  son. 

Jumei.  At  Kensington,  the  lady  of  Capt.  R.  ft. 
Ricketts.  of  the  48th  Madras  N.  L,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  The  wklow  of  the  late  Cokmtl  Ddamain,  oT 
a  son. 

6.  In  Wobum  Square,  the  lady  of  Col.  Pw«ira« 
of  the  Madras  army,  of  a  ton. 

7'  At  Catisfldd,  near  Farebam,  Hants.,  the  ladr 
of  Henry  Gardiner,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Madras  civti 
service,  of  a  daughter. 
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7.  At  B«th,  Ibe  Udj  of  llaior  Havalock.  of 
V:  X.  4th  Lt.  Dngi.,  of  a  daughter.  Tho  infknt 
dW  on  tbe9th. 

17  At  Ryde,  ble  of  Wight,  Mn.  T.  T.  Haring- 
tCD»  of  a  Mm. 

MARRIAOBS. 

M»y  la  At  the  Church  of  the  Soeun  Griaes,  In 
PoMii,  EUaa  Marntret  Dickens,  eldeit  daughter  of 
the  bte  John  Dickens,  Esq.,  Judge  of  l*riiice  of 
Wales'  Island,  and  also  at  CalcutU,  to  Louis  de 
Zakraewski,  eldest  son  of  Charles  de  Zakrzewski, 
of  Osick  Nielagowo,  &c.,  in  the  circle  of  Kosten. 

31.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  J.  Lindsay, 
Ksq.,  of  Loughry,  in  the  county  of  Tyrooe,  to 
Harriott  Hester,  daughter  of  the  Rignt  Hon. 
C.  W.  W.  Wynn. 

June  1.  At  Bury  St.  Eiimund's,  J.  W.  Langford, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bombay  dvil  service,  to  Suoanna, 
eldest  daughter  of  S.W.  Hicks,  Esq.  of  Iinracombe, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  srand-daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Mills,  Esq.,  or  Great  Saxham  Hall, 
Suflblk. 

—  At  Putney,  P.  H.  Lindsay.  Esq.,  to  Sophia, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Claud  Russell.  Esq.,  of 
the  Bengal  civil  service. 

4.  At  Liverpool,  John  Ponsonby  Vero,  Esq., 
eldest  son  of  John  Vero,  Esq.,  of  the  county  Wex- 
ford, to  Caroline,  fifth  daughter  of  S.  Walmslev, 
Esq.,  of  Great  Crosby,  and  niece  of  Major  Sneya, 
of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's  service. 

14.  At  St.  Pancras,  Joseph  Bonsor,  Esq.,  of 
Polesden,  Surrey,  to  EUaa  Denne.  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Alexander  Orme.  FiUroy  Square. 

le.  At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Charles  Wahab,  Hon. 
fi.  L  Company's  service,  to  Janet,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Duncan  Gowan,  ICsq. 

—  At  St.  James's  Church,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mal- 
thus,  rector  of  Poughill.  Devonshire,  only  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Robert  Malthus,  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  at  the  East-India  College,  to  Sophia, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Otter,  Prin- 
cipal of  King's  CoU^.— And  at  the  same  time. 
Alexander  Trotter,  Esq.,  third  son  of  Alexander 
Trotter,  Esq.,  of  Dreghom,  N.B..  to  Jacqueline, 
third  dauKhter  of  the  Rev.  William  Otter,  l*rin- 
dpat  of  King's  College. 

SfiL  At  Worcester.  Thomas  C.  Loughnan,  Esq., 
of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's  civil  service, 
Bombay,  to  Harriet  Strickland,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Nicholas  Power,  Esq.,  of  Queen 
Square. 


Feb,  14.  On  his  passage  home  from  New  South 
Wales,  on  board  the  Hereuleg,  Lieut.  Wellington 
ToMn.  of  the  ITth  regt.,  second  son  of  Thomas 
Tobin,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

March  It  Washed  overboard  in  a  gale  at  sea, 
and  drownM,  on  his  passage  home  from  Van  Die- 


men's  Land,  on  board  the  Harcutet,  George  Grant 
Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  late  of  the  4th  reoL,  ddcat 
surviving  son  of  W.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.,  or  BelnaJn, 
sheriff  of  Invemess-shire. 

/tptU  26.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Triumph,  on  the 
passage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Joseph 
Harvey.  Esq.,  treasurer  generaL 

M<*jf30.  At  Heavitroe,  near  Exeter,  of  apoplesiy. 
Colonel  John  Delamain,  C.  B.,  of  the  Hon.  East- 
India  Company's  service. 

—  On  board  the  East-Indiaship  BHza,  off  Sca- 
ly, James  Napier  Lyall,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty  years. 

June  1.  At  Lyon  Terrace,  Edgeware  Road,  in 
her  S9th  year,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  .CoL  Mignon,  of  Bombay,  and  relict  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Woodd,  Youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Basil 
Woodd,  surviving  her  husband  onlv  four  months, 
and  leaving  four  infuit  <nphan  children  nnpro- 
vWed  for. 

4.  At  Chiswick.  in  the  1 


year  of  his  age. 
W.  D.  Jennings,  E^.,  of  Doctors  Commons,  ud 
for  many  years  King's  proctor  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hopeb 

6.  After  a  few  hours'  illness.  William  Augustus, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  David 
Oglll^,  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's  ser- 
vice, and  lately  of  Fromer  Lodge,  Friem-Bamett. 

9,  At  his  house  on  Cambridge  Terrace.  Edge- 
ware  Road,  of  erysipelas  on  the  head,  terminating 
in  brain  fever.  Barry  Edward  O'Meara.  Esq.,  late 
surgeon  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  authcnr  of  jt 
Voice  from  St.  Helena,  Sic, 

14  At  Broomhouse  Mfll,  Mrs.  Slight,  widow  of 
Capt.  Stephen  Slight.  Bombay  engineers. 

la  At  his  house  In  Wobum  Square,  Edward 
Turner,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
pany's service. 

Sa  At  Edinburgh,  CoL  John  Simpson,  of  the 
60th  regt.  Bengal  N.  I. 

22.  In  Hertford  Street.  Mayfair,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age,  Colonel  Mackmoon,  of  the  C<dd- 
stream  Guards. 

23.  At  his  house  in  Kensfaigton,  James  BCUI, 
Esq..  author  of  the  **  History  of  Britieh  India," 
**  Bletnents  of  Political  Economy"  **  Anolyei*  ef 
the  Human  Mind,**  and  other  works.  He  fcdl  a 
victim  to  consumption,  after  nearly  one  year^ 
lineering  Illness,  during  whii-h  time  he  was  dia- 
aUed  f^om  attending  to  the  duties  ol*  hb  most  Im- 
portant office,  that  of  chief  exambier  to  the  East- 
India  Company,  which  duties  were  those  of  pre- 
paring despistches  and  other  state  papers  submitted 
n»r  the  oonaideratioo  of  the  Court  of  Dlrecton. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  nine  children,  five  of 
whom  are  grown  up.  His  ddest  son  holds  an  im- 
portant office  In  the  same  department  as  his 
father. 

Lately.  On  board  the  fifisa.  on  the  passage  from 
CalcutU,  Mrs.  Pitt. 


THE  LONDON  MARKETS,   June  24. 


Tea. — The  EU»t-India  Company's  quarterly  sale 
finished  on  the  6th  June.  The  entire  quantity 
offered  (4.Q0O.uno lbs.). found  ready  purchasers  at 
an  advance  upon  the  March  sale  costs  of  3d.  per 
lb.  on  Fokien  Boheas;  Id.  per  lb.  on  common 
Congous;  8d.  per  lb.  on  Twankays;  2d.  to  3d.  per 
lb.  on  common  Hysons.  Fine  Congous  have  de- 
clined Id.  to  l^d.  per  lb.  Fine  Hysons  have  sold 
quite  88  cheap  as  in  March  sales. 

The  East- India  Company  have  issued  a  notice, 
dated  the  Idth  June,  that  thev  will  be  prepared  to 
advance  on  account  of  the  buyers  of  Buhea  at 
their  last  sale,  the  duties  which  may  be  payable  on 
those  teas  that  may  be  required  to  be  entered  fbr 
home  consumption  previously  to  the  1st  July. 

The  fbUowmg  is  an  extract  from  the  Minute  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  the  sutilect  of  the 
Is.  6d.  Bohea  tea  duty  :— 

'*  The  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  stated  to 
the  Board  that  he  had  received  a  great  many  ap- 
plications on  Uie  tutject  of  the  postponement  of 


the  duty,  and,  wishing  to  relieve  the  mercantile 
Interest,  he  submitted  a  postponement  of  the  du- 
ties till  after  the  payment  of  the  July  dividends, 
but  In  order  to  affbrd  similar  relief  to  the  trade  in 
the  country,  he  considered  the  time  ahoukl  be  ex- 
tended for  «ne  month. 

*' '  My  Lords  concur  In  this  opinion,  provided 
the  postponement  of  duty  should  take  place  in  res- 
pect of  such  Bohea  teas  as  are  actually  entered  for 
home  consumption  before  the  1st  of  July ;  these 
teas  to  remain  under  the  King's  locks,  and  the 
duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  to  be  paid  before  the  1st  of 
August."* 

IfMtt^.— The  market  for  East-India  has  become 
quiet,  out  the  late  advanced  rates  are  ftilly  main- 
tained. There  has  not  been  so  mudi  deinaod.  it 
being  expected  that  the  public  sales  to  be  brought 
forward  on  the  ISfth  or  July  will  contain  an  un- 
usually large  amount;  It  will  consist  mostly  of 
goods  of  the  recent  importations. 
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N.B.  Th9  Utter*  P.C.d«not€pinm«eMt,  or  manu/hcturer*' priest  s  A.  adtfane^  fpmr  e*me.)  on  cyMmr; 
D. ditcottnt  (per  eent.)  on  the  tame :  N.D.  no demand-^The bosar  maund  ie  eqt$al  to  92m.  9 •u  t 
dre.,  and  HM  bazar  maunds  equal  to  110  factory  mau$ide,  Goode  eotd  bp  Sa.Rupee$  B.  md*.  BrwAcor 
5to9pereent,  more  than  when  eoldbjf  Ct.Rupeee  F.  mde — The  Madras  Candy  i«  equmtto  Mm,  Tte 
Sunt  Cwadyie  equal  to  JASiVb,    The  Ptcalie  equal  to  ISihtb,    The  Cotg»  ie  »  ptecee. 

CALCUTTA,  February  11,  1836.  " 


Anchors ,.Sa.Rs.cwl. 

Bottles   100 

Coato   B.md. 

Copper  Sheathing,  16-32  ..F.iml 

Brasiers',    do. 

Thick  sheets do. 

OldGroM do. 

Boll do. 

Tile do. 

Nails,  aasurt. do. 

Peru  Slab C't.Rs.do. 

Russia  Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas do. 

Cottons,  chints pee. 

Muslins,  assort. do. 

-~.  Yarn  16  to  17(> mor. 

Cutlery,  fine 

Olass 

Hardware....'. 

Hoaiery,  cotton 

Ditto,  sUk 


Rs.A.  Rs.  A. 
12  8  r<d  19  0 
8  12    —    9    4 

0  7  —  0  « 
34  U  —  34  8 
34    0    —34    8 

32  4  —32    8 

33  0  —33    8  , 
31  6  —32    2 
3U  0  —  36    0 
28  4  —  29  12 

3    U    —    3    5 

1  5  —  13  0 
0  64  -  0  81 
5tolOA.JrP.C. 
7A.     —    12A. 

25  D.  —  50D. 
20to50A.&P.C. 
20  to 3ft  D.&P.C 


Iron,  Swedish,  sq. 

flat.... 

English,  sq. 

flat.... 

Bolt 

Sheet  

Nails  

Hoops 

Kentledge 


.Sa.Rs.F.rod. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

cwu 

F.md. 

.cwt. 


RS.A. 


IU.A. 


Lead,  Pig F.md, 

unstamped do. 

Millinery 

Shot,  patent  bag 

Spelter CuRs.  F.  md. 

Stationery 

Steel,  English Ct.Rs.F.rad. 

Swedish do. 

Tin  Plates Sa.Rs.box 

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine  .  .yd. 

coarse  and  middling. . . . 

Flannd  fine 


5 

Co^ 

5    3 

5    f 

_ 

2  11 

— 

S    9 



2  li 

— 

ftR) 

11 

— 

U    8 

— . 

»    ft 

_ 

I    3 

— 

6    3 

5  13 



5  15 

ft  to  2ftD.&P.C. 

6 

_ 

3    4 

9 

—, 

6  19 

ft  to25  DAP.C 

ft  14 

— 

C    4 

B 

_ 

7   9- 

14  10 

_ 

15    9 

a 

_ 

0    • 

4 

— 

4  ♦ 

0 

— 

1  » 

I. 


MADRAS,  January  20,  1836. 


Rs.  Rs. 

Bottles   100    12     @  14 

Copper,  Sheathing  candy  265  

-^^akea do.  j 

Old da   230     —  240 

Nails,  assort.   do.  350     —  370     i 

Cottons,  Chinu piece     4     —  ft    ' 

_  Ginghams do.       2     —  3 

Longcloth,  fine da      9     —  14    > 

Cutlery,  coarse IftA.  20A. 

GlAss  and  Earthenware  lOA.  25A. 

Hardware lOA.  — 

Uosiory 26A.  —  noA. 

Iron,  Swedish landy   40      —  M 

Englishbar  do.     18     —  19 

Flatandbolt do.     18     —  19 


Rs.  Rs. 

IronHoops candy    18     (S      19 

NaiU  da     110    —    116 

LeMl,Pig    , da     42      —     4ft 

Sheet da     38     —     4* 

MUUnery aOA.  —      SSA. 

Shot,  patent   bag     3     —       3| 

Spelter candy   40     —     — 

Sutionery  Oventocked. 

Steel,  English candy  56     —     5S 

Swedish     do.     7«     —     75 

TinPlates   box    18     —      19 

Woollens,  Broadcloth,  fine lOA.    —     I5A. 

coarse  Waited 

Flannel,  fine 12tol4Am.pT.yd. 

Ditto,  coarse   8toli>Ans.   du. 


BOMBAY,  xMarchliJ,  1836. 


Rs. 

Anchors  cwt.   12 

Bottles doz.   1.4 

Coals ton   10 

Copper,  Sheathing.  16-32.... cwt.   51 

Thicksheets da    M 

Plate  bottoms  da    55 

Tile do.    44 

Cottons,  Chints,  &c,  5tc 

Longcloths 

Muulns 

Other  goods 

Yarn,  Nos.  90  to  100  ...  .lb .  n.11 

Cutlery,  ubie lOA. 

Glass  and  Earthenware 10  D. 

Hardware P.O. 

HoAery.halfhoae P.C. 


@     14  Iron.  Swedish St.candy   51       (a?   

; Kngllsh da      23      —  23Jt 

—        12  Hoops cwt.     5.4  

t NaiU   da    12  19 

; Sheet  da      5.8  

I RodforbolCs St.candy   23      —  S4 

—  45  do.  fornaib    da     28      —  30 

Lead,  Pig cwt.   10.4  

I Sheet da    10  

Millinery lo  D.         

Shot,  patent cwt.  lo       —  12 

—  1.12      Spelter da     7.8  

Stationery  P.C.        

—  20D.      Steel.  Swedish    tub   10  

TinPlates   box   15.8  

Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine  .  .yd.     4      —  7 

I coarse   r 1.12  —  7 

I Flannel,  fine 1.4    ^  2 


CANTON,  Fcbruurv  2,   1836. 


II 


Drs.     Drs. 

Cxittont,  Chinu,  28  yds. piece  3    (^    4    Smalts pecul 

Longcloths da    3    —    11    Steel,  Swedish tub 

Muslins,  20  yds. da   —  —  (iWoollens,  Broadcloth   yd. 

yd- 

PI"- 


MusTlns,  20  Yds. da   —  —  iWoollens,  Broad 

Cambrics,  40  yds da     3     —    4  1 da  ex  super 

Bandannoes do.     1.25—1.45 CamleU 

V^m.  M<^  1<ttA  XA  MAml     AA      K1     ' TYn    rkii*..ti 


Vam,  Nos.  16toft0 pecul  44—51 

Iron.  Bar  da  2.25  — 

Rod   da  3—34 

L««i.  Pig » da  51-6 


Do.  Dutch  . 
-  LoogEIU 
n.  Straits 


da 

Tin,  Strafts. ..........pecul 

Tfai  Plates box 


Dn.  Dn. 

30<^  $9 
3.7»  -^ 
1.30  ^1^ 

98    »>i 

34        a7 
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Pricet  of  European  Goods  in  ifte  Sati. 
SINGAPORE,  January  30,  1836. 


«07 


Dm.   Dn. 

incbori pecul  6    (gl   74 

Bottles    HK>  —       — 

i^opper  Nails  and  Sheathing pecul  36    —  37  ; 

:ottons,Madapollanis,24yd.by36ln.  pes.  2    —    21 

-  Imit.  Irish 24 34-36do.  2    —    2ll 

Longdoths  38  to 40    •■  •    34-36  do.  4^  —    4} 

-^- do*    do.    ■.-   36flneda.  6    —    54' 

do.     dow  .  • .    44M4  do.  4    —    6} 

— do.     do.  .  • .    44-54  do.  5    —    9  I 

54      do.  -       — 

PT\nUt  7-S.  9ingte colour* do.  2    —    2J, 

: 9-8 do.  2"  —    2i| 

tambrk,  I2yds.by45to50in.-da  1)—    2^1 

Jteonet,   20 40  ••44  ...do.  2    —    2V 

Lsppets,  10 40-44         do.  1    —    IJ 

i'hlntx.  fancy  colours do.  3    —   5^ 


Dn.   Drs. 
Cotton  Hkfs.  imit.  Battlck.  dbla.-  -dot.     24  66  4 

do.     do    PuUlcat dos.     11—2 

Twist,  3uto40 pecul  55  —  07 

Hardware,  and  ooarK  Cutlery scarce&wanted 

Iron,  Swedish     pecul  3A  —    8| 

Enelish  do.     2|  —   24 

Nali.  rod do.     »-    3 

Lead,  Pig   do.    rf  —    5] 

Sheet  do.    5    —   ft| 

Shot,  patent bag    —       — 

J^'pelter   pecul  u  ^   6k 

Sieel,  Swedbh  da     44—41 

English do.     -I       - 

Woollens,  LongElls   pes.  9—10 

Camblets  do.  25—30 

Ladles' cloth yd.  1    —    2 


REMARKS. 


CuleutU,  \tarch  4,  1836.— The  market  for  Piece 
Gpods  is  in  a  healthy  conditkm.  The  late  arrivals 
from  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  found  the  baiaar 
bare  of  several  descriptions  of  light  goods,  more 
particularly  Lappets,  Books,  and  Mulls,  which 
accordingly  met,  and  would  still  experience,  a 
ready  and  profitable  sale.  Jaconet  Muslins,  like- 
wise, have  nad  a  good  demand,  and  continue  to  be 
enquired  for,  the  stock  being  moderate.  The  more 
heavy  Cottons,  say  Shirtings,  and  Cambrics,  are 
abundant,  and  less  saleable.  Of  printed  Goods, 
Bengal  Stripes,  and  single  coloured  Plates,  meet 
with  buyers,  but  recent  sales  have  been  eflbcted  at 
rates  not  generally  remunerative.  Other  descrip- 
tion  of  prints  are  without  enquiry.— The  market 
for  Cotton  Yam  may  be  coroidered  in  a  very  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  state.— The  Woollen 
market  oiTers  little  lubiect  for  remark;  the  sales 
for  the  last  two  months  have  certahily  been  greater, 
and  at  better  rates  than  for  some  time  before,  but 
the  amount  altogether  has  not  been  large.— Tha 
Copper  and  Spelter  market  may  be  considered  in 
an  encouraging  state. — English  Iron,  large  imports, 
and  market  looking  low.— KxcA.  Price  Current. 

Matbrat,  Jan,  20. 1836.— Cotton  Twist  maintains 
former  rates,  and  sales  continue  to  be  made  in 
small  parcels  both  in  White  and  Orange,  wlilch 
are  getting  into  good  request.  About  If  K)  tons  of 
Iron  realised  last  week  between  18  and  19  Rs.  the 
candy  ;  the  market  has  since  received  a  further 
supply  of  that  article  with  Tin-plates,  &c.. 


Singapore,  Jan.  30 1836. — The  demand  for  CoCtoa 
Piece  Goods,  plain  and  coloured,  is  improving, 
though  the  transactions  since  our  last  have  been 
only  trlfiing.— We  haveno  transactions  in  Woollens 
to  notice  at  present.  liOng  Ells  of  assorted  coloun 
will  shortly  be  in  some  request  by  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese, wlio  are  the  only  purchasers  of  the  article. 
We  are  still  without  any  further  importations  of 
Cotton  Twist,  and  the  stock  in  the  market  con- 
sisting of  low  unsuitable  numbers,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  peculs:  a  ratha  brisk  demand  Is  now 
shortly  anticipated.— The  stock  of  Bar  Iron  in  first 
hands  amounts  to  about  180  tons,  and  our  present 
quotations  are  likdy  to  be  maintained.  In  Spelter 
and  Lead  there  is  no  alteration,  both  are  scarce 
and  wanted. — Copper  Nails  and  Sheathing,  only 
a  trlfiing  stock  in  first  hands,  and  prices  inn  at 
our  quotations. 

Fenang,  Jan,  4,  1836.— Our  market  continues 
bare  of  produce,  and  much  in  activity  in  the  de- 
mand for  Europe  manufactures. 

Canton,  Feb,  2,  1836.— Trade,  as  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  approach  to  the  Chinese  new  year. 
Is  very  dull,  and  we  have  no  observations  to  make 
on  any  particular  articles. 

ManiUat  Jan.  6.  1836.- The  market  Is  well  sup- 
plied with  Cotton  soods,  and  overstocked  with 
some  descriptions,  also  with  Woollens,  and  prices 
are  low— Freights  to  Europe,  nominal.— Exchanga 
on  London,  6  months'  sight,  4«.  Srf.  to  4s.  9ri.  per 
dol. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcuila,  Feb.  11.  1836. 

Government  Securities. 

Buy.lRs.As.  Rs.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  15    8  Remittable    15   0  Prem. 

Prem.    0   4  Second  5  per  cent 2    8 

2  12  Third  5  per  cent.    ....      2    8  Prem. 
Disc.     2   5  Four  per  cent.  Loan-  •      2    8  Disc. 

Bank  Shares. 
Bank  of  Bengal  (10,000) ....  Sa.Rs.  15,550  a  15,600 

UnkmBank..    (2,500) 250  to  300  prem. 

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

Discount  on  private  bills 7   0  per  cent. 

Ditto  on  government  and  salary  bills  4    0    do. 
Interestonloansongovt. paper....  5   0   da 

Rate  of  Exchange,  March  4. 

On  London  and  Liverpool,  six  months'  sight,  to 

buy.  2i.  2d. :  to  sdl,  S».  24d.  per  Sa.  Rupee. 

MadraSf  Jan.  20,  1836. 

Government  Securities. 

RemitUble  Loan,  six  per  cent— 154  per  ct.  prem. 

Ditto  ditto  of  18th  Aug.  1825,  five  per  cent.-2 

Sren.— 3disc. 
to  ditto  last  five  per  cent.— 2  pr«m. 
Ditto  ditto  Old  ftHur  per  cent.— 44  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  New  four  per  cent.— 4|  disc. 

Exchange. 
On  London,  at  6  months,— to  buy,  Ss. ;  to  sell. 
Is.  lid.  per  Madras  Rupee. 


Bombay,  March  12,   1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bills  on  London,  at  6  ma  sight,  2s.  lid.  to  28. 14d. 

per  Rupee. 
On  CalcutU,  at  30days'sight,    106.4  to  108.8  Bom. 

Rs.  per  luo  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days^  sight,  102.8  to  103  Bom. 

Rs.  per  100  Madras  Rs. 

Government  Securities. 
RemlttableLoan,125  to  126.4  Bom.Rs.perlOOSa.Rs. 
5  per  cent.  Loan  of  1822-23,  acconUng  to  the  period 

of  discharge,  109  to  1094  per  ditto. 
Ditto  of  1825-26.  109  to  111.12  per  dlUo. 
Ditto  of  1829-30, 111.12  to  112  per  ditta 
4  per  cent.  Loan  of  1832-33, 106.4  co  106.8  per  ditto. 

Singapore,  Jan.  30,   1835. 

Exchanges. 

On  London,  4  to  6  ma  sight,  4s.  4d.  to  4a.  5d.  per 

dollar. 
On  Bengal,  gov.  bni8206  Sa.  Rs.  per  100  doUara. 

Canton,  Feb,  2,  1836. 
Exchanges,  Sec 
On  London,  6  mo.  sight,  4s.  lOd  per  Sp.  DoL 
E.  I.  Co's  Agents  for  advances  on  consignments, 

4s.  8d. 
On  Bengal.  —  Private  Bills,  212  Sa.  Rs.  per  100 
Sp.  Dols.— Company's  ditto,  30  days.  2I0Sa.Rs. 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bnro.  Rs.  220  to  ^  per  ditt<^ 
Sycee  Silver  at  Lintin,  34  to  4  per  cent.  pram. 
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ASIATIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta* 

LAW. 
Insolyxkt  Dxbtors*  Couet,  Feb,  6. 

Amgnee  of  Cruttenden  and  Co.  Mr. 
LeiiA,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  D.  Macintyre, 
late  assignee  to  the  estate  of  Cruttenden, 
Mackillop  and  Co.,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Court  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  January  1834,  on  the  insolvency  of 
this  firm,  Mr.  Macintyre  was  appointed 
assignee,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
creditors,  after  much  discussion  and  con- 
sideration. It  was  known  at  the  time  that 
he  had  been  a  bankrupt  in  England,  and 
that  he  possessed  a  certificate  from  his  cre- 
ditors, and  that  Mr.  Mackillop  was  one 
of  his  assignees ;  but  it  was  also  known, 
that  since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  had 
paid  20«.  in  tlie  pound — he  mentioned  this 
in  testimony  of  his  high  moral  feeling,  no 
legal  obligation  requiring  him  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Macintyre  had  produced  to  this  court 
the  certificate  of  Dr.  Nicolson,  which  states 
the  absolute  necessity  of  his  quitting  Cal- 
CQtta,  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life. 

^r.DickeTis,  as  trustee  for  an  infant  estate, 
as  a  creditor  ,and  so  registered  in  theschedule 
of  the  estate,  wished  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Leith  where  he  was  inaccurate  in  his  state- 
ment of  facts — he  wished  to  be  permitted 
to  see  the  papers  which  formed  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Leith*scase,  or  any  affidavit  setting 
forth  that  Mr.  Macintyre  was  known  and 
stated  to  be  a  bankrupt,  at  the  period  of 
bis  appointment  as  assignee  to  this  estate. 

These  papers  being  handed  to  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  not  bearing  out  Mr.  Leith*s 
assertion,  he  acknowledged  he  was  wrong. 
Mr.  Leiih  proceeded  ;  a  sum  of  Rs. 
75,000  had  been  expended  by  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre in  the  management  of  the  estate,  for 
which  purpose  a  large  establishment  was 
necessary.  The  chief  objection  that  would, 
as  he  understood,  be  raised,  was  to  the  al. 
lowance  made  to  Mr.  Robert  Browne,  and 
Mr.  James  Cullen — an  allowance  recom- 
mended by  a  very  large  public  meeting  of 
creditors  and  confirmed  by  this  Court.  By 
the  same  authority  and  recomroendatiouy 
it  was  also  agreed  that  the  assignee  should 
be  paid  by  a  commission  of  4  per  cent,  on 
dividends ;  the  allowance  to  the  partners 
above  named  to  be  paid  out  of  this  com. 
mission.  Mr.  Macintyre  had  continued  to 
perform  his  duties  as  assignee,  until  the 
date  of  his  application  to  this  Court,  on 
account  of  his  illness.  Fie  now  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  charge  his  expenses  to  the 
estate,  as  recommended  by  the  creditors.  It 
is  true  that  these  expenses  had  been  pro- 
vided  for  by  the  commission,  and,  had  not 
^s?a/.  Jimm.N.S.  Vol.  20.  No.80, 


the  state  of  Mr.  Macintyre*s  health  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  his  post,  this  applica- 
tion would  not  have  been  made  :  but  as 
he  had  been  compelled  to  Tacate  tlie  assig- 
neeship  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  not 
by  any  fault  or  desire  of  his  own,  he  ap. 
pealed  to  tliis  court,  as  a  court  of  equity,  in 
the  execution  of  a  sound  legal  diHcretion^ 
to  sanction  this  modification  of  the  original 
order.  The  claims  of  tlie  minority  of  cre- 
ditors, who  dissented  from  the  recommen- 
dation  of  the  committee,  onJy  amounted  to 
Rs.  5,80,000,  while  the  claims  of  the  ma- 
jority,  which  recommended  that  Mr.  Macin- 
tyre*s  expenses  be  charged  to  the  estate, 
amount  to  Rs.  46,00,000. 

Mr.  Dickens  opposed  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  of  the  late  assignee,  and  objected 
to  Mr.  Leith*s  obtaining  any  order  to  con- 
firm his  application.     The   grounds    on 
which  he  proceeded  were  informal  and  in- 
correct.    He  insisted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Mr.  Macintyre  bad  not  complied  with 
Section  30  of  the  Act,  which  directs  that, 
on   a  new  assignee  being  appointed,  the 
outgoing  assignee  shall  transfer  to  him  the 
whole  of  the  effects  belonging  to  the  estate  ; 
whereas  it  was  not  shown  that  Mr.  Macin. 
tyre  had  delivered  over  one  farthing  of  the 
property.     In   the  next   place,  there  was 
great   informality  and  irregularity  in  the 
petition   signed  by  Mr.  Holroyd  and  Mr. 
Macintyre.      It  was  not  made   known  to 
the  creditors,  or  to  this  court,  that,  when 
appointed  assignee,  Mr.  Macintyre  was  a 
bankrupt,  and  Mr.  Mackillop,  a  partner  of 
the  London  firm  of  Palmer,  Mackillop  and 
Co.f  one  of  his  assignees— P.  M.  and  Co. 
having  been  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  late  firm   of  Cruttenden,   Mackillop 
and   Co.     Mr.  Dickens  insisted    on  the 
moral  and  legal  impropriety  and  the  pecu- 
liar disqualification  of  Mr.  Macintyre  to 
act  as  assignee  to  thU  estate,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  even  though  he 
thought  it  might  be  no  disqualification  to 
his  becoming  assignee  to  any  other.     He 
objected  strongly  to  the  impropriety  of  Mr. 
Macintyre  now  ^he  the  assignee  and  agent 
of  the  creditors)  asking  the  court  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Cullen  each  Rs. 
600  per  month,  the  former  being  a  man  of 
large  private  fortune  by  right  of  his  wife, 
and  the   latter  being  in  the  receipt  of  at 
least  Rs.  1,000  per  month,  as  Secretary  to 
the  Laudable  Society — of  which  circum- 
stances Mr.  Macintyre  was  fully  aware. 
Mr.  M.  was,  of  course,  at  perfect  liberty 
to  pay  them  as  much  as  he  pleased  out  of 
his  own  fbnds,  out  of  his  4  per  cent,  on 
dividends — out  of  which  alone  be  can  take 
his  expenses.    These  expenses  appeared  to 
him  to  be  enormous,  amounting  to  nearly 
(2D) 
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R^.  30,000  or  40,000  per  annum,  while 
the  expenses  of  the  estate  of  Colvin  and  Co. 
(similar  in  other  respects),  for  three  years, 
had  been  only  Rs.  47,000 !  Mr.  Macin. 
tyre  was  not  entitled  to  draw  his  expenses 
from  the  funds  of  the  estate,  and  if  be  were, 
he  ought  to  have  allowed  interest  on  such 
sums,  up  to  the  time  of  declaring  a  divi- 
dend. Mr.  Macintyre  had  notsliown  any  dis- 
position or  means  to  repay  this  large  sum, 
and  hiseitravagant  expenditure  and  disqua- 
lification by  the  bankrupt  laws,  gave  him  no 
title  to  ask  for  indulgent  consideration, 
either  from  this  court  or  the  creditors.  Be- 
sides it  appeared,  from  his  own  accounts, 
that  he  had  not  more  tlian  four  lakhs  to- 
wanU  making  a  dividend,  and  these  four 
lakhs  he  could  not  rationally  apply  towards 
making  a  dividend,  while  the  unprovided 
outlay,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  for 
carrying  on  indigo  factories  for  the  current 
year,  was  six  lakhs ;  and,  even  if  he  did, 
the  commission  on  it,  at  4  per  cent., 
would  be  only  about  Rs.  18,000  to  meet 
the  Rs.  30,000,  or  thereabouts,  with  which 
he  desired  to  burden  the  estate.  To  this 
application,  a  breach  of  direct  contract,  he 
strongly  objected  as  a  creditor,  and  he 
hoped  the  court  would  not  sanction  such  a 
waste  of  the  slender  assets  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Leith^  in  reply,  observed  that  Mr. 
Dickens*  objections  appeared  to  class  them- 
selves under  two  heads— 1.  Extravagant 
expense;;  and  2.  Appointment  void  ab 
initio.  As  to  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
there  was  nothing  before  the  court  to  show 
that  it  was  unnecessary  or  improper,  and 
in  a  recent  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Lingham,  it  was  established 
that  this  court  could  not  interfere  with  the 
discretion  of  an  assignee  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  estate.  In  this  case,  the  assig. 
nee*s  honesty  was  not  impugned^-on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Dickens  had  stated  that  he 
iiD|)uted  no  blame  to  Mr.  Macintyre  for 
paying,  or  Mr.  Browne  or  Mr.  Cullen  for 
receiving  the  money.  As  to  the  charge  of 
the  appointment  being  void  ab  initio,  by 
reason  of  the  assignee  being  a  bankrupt — 
(the  Commissioner  here  obsenred  that  Mr. 
Dickens  had  stated  that  tliere  was  no  ob- 
jection to  a  bankrupt  being  an  assignee 
generally — but  objected  to  bis  being  so  in 
this  particular  case)— -in  a  particular  bank- 
ruptcy ;  if  the  appointment  was  not  legal, 
it  ought  to  have  been  objected  to  at  the 
time,  and  not  now,  two  years  after,  as  a 
charge  against  a  man,  who,  be  could  not 
•how  had  acted  otherwise  than  fairly  and 
conscientiously.  Mr.  Dickens  bad  argued 
that  Mr.  Macintyre,  in  accepting  the  as- 
tigneesbip  on  the  terms  of  a  commission  of 
4  per  cent,  on  dividends,  had  entered  into 
a  deliberate  contract,  and  must  abide  by 
the  terms  of  it ;  but  be  (Mr.  Leith)  would 
beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Macin. 
tyre  has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  his 
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contract.  It  is  not  by  his  own  choice  that 
he  does  so.  An  act  of  God  rescinds  all 
contracts,  and  this  such  a  caae.  Mr. 
Macintyre*s  life  is  in  danger,  and  1ms 
mainly  arisen  from  excessive  anxiety-  of 
mind,  and  fatigue  and  disease  of  body — be 
is  under  an  absolute  necessity  to  witbdraw. 
There  is  no  imputation  attempted  to  be 
cast  upon  him ;  but  be  is  unable  froai 
sickness  to  fulfil  his  contract,  and  for  this 
shall  he  be  visited  with  a  penalty  of 
Rs.  75,000  ?  Had  he  not  benefitted  the 
estate,  and  is  he  to  suffer  for  so  doing  ?  In 
the  first  period  of  management,  the  ex- 
penses are  ten-fold  what  they  would  be 
when  affairs  are  brought  into  a  proper 
train.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Macintyre  not 
having  declared  a  dividend,  Mr.  Leith 
urged  that  he  had  done  better;  he  bad 
preferred  paying  off  mortgages  to  declaring 
a  dividend — he  preferred  the  interest  of 
the  estate  to  his  own  interest. 

Mr.  Dickens  observed  that,  not  the  as- 
signee, but  this  court,  declares  the  divi- 
dend,  when  it  is  informed  that  the  means  of 
so  doing  have  been  accumulated  by  the 
assignee.  But  he  desired  to  know  what 
mortgages  had  been  paid  off— he  denied 
that  there  was  any  evidence  before  the 
court  to  show  that  any  had  been  so  paid. 

Mr.  Leilh  insisted  upon  it  that  morf. 
gages  to  a  large  amount  had  been  paid  off"; 
be  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Dickens*s  objec- 
tions, which  however  showed  the  absence 
of  better  grounds  of  opposition.  Mr.  Leith 
averred  that  Mr.  Macintyre  was  possessed 
of  means  ten  thousand  times  more  than 
the  Rs.  75,000  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Dickfns  produced  the  Committee's 
Report,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  mort- 
gages  are  not  paid  off. 

Mr.  Leith  admitted  he  was  mistaken 
—he  was  deceived  in  his  grounds,  which 
luid  misled  him. 

The  Commissioner  (Sir  B.  Malkin)said, 
he  could  take  no  notice  of  what  was  not 
verified  and  before  tlie  court. 

Mr.  Dickens  admitted  that  only  Rs. 
5,72,000  of  mortgages  now  appears  due. 

Mr, Leith  added  that  there  was  due  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  schedule  Rs.  25,00.000, 
making  a  difference  paid  to  mortgagee 
creditors,  of  twenty  lakhs  of  rupees. 

Mr.  Dickens  again  objected  to  this  as  an 
inaccurate  statement.  On  reference  to  the 
Report,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  an 
amount  of  twenty  six  lakhs  of  mortgages 
and  aets-off^  but  nothing  to  show  the 
amount  oteach. 

Mr.  Leiih  proceeded ;  he  repeated  that 
Mr.  Macintyre's  conduct  was  such  as  mutt 
be  approved  by  all,  in  paying  off  mort- 
gages instead  of  declaring  dividends  and 
obtaining  his  commission.  With  reference 
to  Mr.  Macintyre  being  a  certified  bank- 
rupt, Mr.  Leith  observ^  that  he  could  are 
no  legal  or  moral  defect.  He  could  not 
understand  in  what  way  Mr.  James  Mac- 
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kUtop*s  being  an  assignee  to  Mr.  Macintyre, 
can  affect  bis  (Mr.  M.'s)  being  assignee 
to  Cruttenden,  Mackillop  and  Co.  If,  on 
mere  moral  grounds,  Mr.  Dickens  im- 
pitfes  dishonest  conduct  to  Mr.  Macintyre, 
he  is  bound  to  prove  it ;  but  he  imputes  no 
blame  to  bin  for  the  allowances  to  the 
partners  o(  the  late  firm.  Mr.  Leitb  ad. 
verted  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  James  Mackillop 
was  not  in  India  at  the  time  Mr.  Macin. 
tyre  was  appointed  assignee.  Suppose  Mr. 
Macinlyre  had  died,  would  you  make  his 
es^te  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
management  of  theiosolvent  estate,  because 
no  dividend  had  been  declared  ?  He  is  in 
tlie  next  state  to  death — he  is  incapable  of 
furtlier  labour  by  the  visitation  of  God  ; 
and  shall  be  be  visited  with  this  additional 
affliction,  contrary  to  the  principles  that 
govern  transactions  between  man  and  mnn? 
The  Advocate  General,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Holroyd,  the  assignee  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Macintyre,  briefly  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  as  above  detailed.  It  was  true 
that,  on  appointing  Mr.  Holroyd  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Macintyre  as  assignee  to  the 
estate,  the  Chief  Justice  had  referred  it  to 
the  creditors  to  recommend  what  the 
former  should  receive;  but  he  thought 
tbey  had  stepped  out  of  their  way  to  re. 
commend  a  new  method  of  remuneration, 
before  they  had  applied  to  quash  the  order 
by  which  the  old  method  had  been  esta- 
blished. The  creditors  bad  recommended 
that  Mr.  Holroyd  should  receive  1  per 
cent,  on  the  '*fortlKX>ming'*  dividend,  and 
24  per  cent,  in  all  future  dividends ;  but 
lie  could  no  where  find  that  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  creditors  to  recommend  so 
novel  a  course.  Mr.  Holroyd  ouglit  to 
succeed  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
former  order  as  a  matter  of  course,  reliev- 
ing  Mr.  Macintyre  of  both  bis  profits  and 
his  troubles  at  the  same  tinte.  It  had  been 
stated  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  distribute  tlie  accumulations:  he 
thought  differently.  The  disposable  sum 
appeared  to  be  only  nine  lakhs«  How 
could  a  dividend  be  expected  when  there 
are  yet  nearly  six  lakhs  of  mortgages  to  be 
paid  ofiT  and  six  lakhs  of  advances  to  be 
made  for  next  year's  indigo  cultivation  ? 
As  it  is,  money  must  be  borrowed  for 
these  purposes,  and  if  a  dividend  be  de- 
clared, it  must  be  paid,  in  fact,  out  of  bor- 
rowed funds.  All  trouble  of  collecting 
and  laying  out,  is  yet  to  be  gone  through, 
and  tliere  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  make 
any  difference  in  the  rate  of  commission 
formerly  allowed.  Besides,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  first  dividend  is  always  the  most 
troublesome  and  most  difficult.  A  tbou- 
sand  things  happen  in  making  a  first  divi- 
dend, that  will  never  happen  again,  and  yet 
only  1  per  cent,  is  to  be  allowed  for  the 
first,  but  2\  per  cent,  for  all  future  divi- 
dends!    Several  instances  have  occurred 


in  this  Court  which  can  determine  what  is 
a  reasonable  rate  of  remuneration  for  an 
assignee.  The  rate  of  allowance  to  tba 
assignee  of  the  esute  of  Colvin  and  Co., 
an  estate  said  to  be  similar  in  its  features 
to  the  one  now  before  the  Court,  is  a  good 
example.  In  that  estate,  the  allowance 
was  5  per  cent  on  dividends — and  a  salary 
of  Rs.  1,000  per  month  for  the  first  year. 
All  the  labour  of  a  first  year  has  yet  to  be 
gone  through  in  this  estate,  and  yet  the 
committee  think  1  per  cent. a  sufficient  re. 
muneration.  It  rests  with  the  Court  to 
decide  whether  this  remuneration  is  rea- 
sonable. Mr.  Advocate  General  believed 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  were 
chiefly  merchants.  He  had  heard,  he  was 
not  quite  sure,  but  he  believed,  there  were 
certain  rates  of  commission,  by  which  they 
were  authorized  to  charge  2^  per  cent,  for 
Qn\y  receiving  and  taking  charge  of  money, 
without  any  trouble  or  expense  of  collec. 
tion,  or  responsibility  in  dividing  and  de. 
ciding  on  claims.  The  Advocate  General 
concluded  by  observing,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  dividend  for  fome  time  to 
come — that  it  appeared  to  him  that  4  per 
cent,  on  dividends,  when  they  did  come, 
was  not  one  atom  too  much,  and  he  trusted 
the  Court  would  confirm  the  existing  order. 
Sir  B.  Maikin  enquired  if  there  was  any 
order  of  Court  making  it  imperative  in  the 
late  assignee  to  continue  the  services  of  the 
late  partners  at  the  expense  of  the  estate. 
Being  answered  in  tlie  negative,  he  stated 
his  intention  to  take  time  to  look  over  his 
notes,  as  it  was  a  case  of  importance,  at  all 
events,  whether  it  were  one  of  any  diffi- 
culty or  no,  and  that  be  would  give  his  de- 
cision on  both  subjects  the  next  Court  day. 


Tlie  Same.  Feb.  20.  Sir  B.  Maikin  sutcd, 
that  he  found  it  not  possible  to  pronounce  a 
decision  in  the  matter  before  the  Court  last 
court  day,  relative  to  the  estateof  Crutten- 
den  and  Co.,  without  further  information. 
His  lordship  proposed  in  the  first  instance, 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  Mr.  Mac- 
naghten,  to  report  what  would  be  a  fair  re. 
muneration  to  Mr.  Holroyd;  secondly, 
what  would  be  the  probable  out-turn  of 
the  estate,  and  the  probable  time  that  would 
elapse  before  the  business  of  the  insolvent 
firm  might  be  brought  to  a  final  close; 
thirdly,  whether  tlie  expenses  incurred  by 
Mr.  Macintyre  are  reasonable  and  fair; 
and  what  would  have  been  a  reasonable 
remuneration  to  the  original  assignee,  had 
he  continued  in  the  appointment  until  the 
final  winding  up  of  the  estate.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin explained,  that  Mr.  Macnaghten  was 
not  an  officer  of  the  Court,  but  be  thought 
it  probable  that  gentleman  bad  more  expe- 
rience in  the  affairs  of  insolvent  agency 
houses  than  the  court's  own  officer,  and,  in 
the  event  of  parties  consenting,  he  thought 
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it  would  be  desirable  that  Mr.  Macnagbten 
should  also  have  authority  to  inquire  into 
and  report  on  all  circumstances  connected 
with  the  estate  which  he  might  think  neces. 
sary  for  the  ioformation  of  the  Court.  To 
this  arrangement,  Mr.  Dickens  and  coun- 
sel immediately  acceded,  and  the  matter 
stands  over  for  Mr.  Macnagbten*s  report. 
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Fergusson  and  Co,    An   application  of 
much  importance  was  made  in  the  matter  of 
Fergusson  and  Co.    Prior  to  the  failure  of 
Alexander  and  Co.,  the  firm,  in  anticipation 
of  an  expected  pressure,  applied  to  the  other 
four  large  agency  houses  for  assisuince,  and 
they  agreed  to  afford  it  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  lakhs.  Subsequently,  one  of  the  6rms 
withdrew  from  the  agreement;  but  the 
other  three  drew,  or  accepted,  or^indorsed 
bills  to  the  extent  of  seventeen  fakhs,  for 
which  they  obtained  indigo  factories  and 
other  landed  property  as  security.     These 
bills  were  afterwards  discounted   by  the 
Bank  of  Bengal,  and  the  indigo  factories, 
&c.  handed  over  to  the  bank  as  a  collateral 
security.     Subsequently,  all  the   agency 
houses  became  in  the  same  condition,  and 
the  assignees  obtained  an  order  to  redeem 
ceruin  of  the  securities  at  a  sum  at  which 
they  were  valued    by  competent  persons. 
The  bank  at  the  same  time  obtained  an 
order  for  the  sale  of  the  indigo  factories. 
The  whole  of  tlje   proceeds,  &c.,  about 
fourteen  lakhs,  was  paid  to  the  Bank  of 
Bengal,  but  still  there  remained  unpaid 
six  and  a-half  lakhs,  or  rather  more.   For 
this  sum   the  Bank  now  applied  for  an 
order  nin  to  prove  on  the  esUte  of  Fer- 
gusson and  Co.,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  rule 
is    made  absolute,    a  similar  application 
will  be  made  for  leave  to  prove  on  all  the 
other  estates,  unless  the  dividends  from  one 
or  more  of  them,  discharge  the  whole  of 
the  Bank  of  Bengal's  claim. 

Dividends  were  declared  of  10  percent, 
on  the  esute  of  Fergusson  and  Co  5 
per  cent. on  that  of  Colvin  and  Co.,  s'per 
cent,  on  Mackintosh  and  Co.,  and  2  per 
cent  on  that  of  Frkh  and  Gordon. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

POLYGAMY   or  THE   KULIN   BRAHMAN8. 

Above  the  Bansha  brahman,  rises  the 
Khetriya,  and  over  him  the  Kulin— the 
proudest  of  the  proud— who,  if  not  dis- 
gusted by  the  servility  of  parasites,  may 
live  as  a  prince  not  among  beggars,  but 
among  princes  of  his  own  tribe.  How 
niggardly  soever  his  habits ;  how  despica- 
ble soever  his  literary  attainments,  and 
contemptible  his  manners;  how  filthy 
soever  his  person,  and  disgusting  his  cos- 
tume; how  rapacious  soever  his  disposition, 
and  mean  his  conduct,  to  be  a  Kulin  is  to 
be  divine.     To   be  regarded  with  venera- 
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tion,  and  flattered  by  adulation ;  Co  be  pri- 
vileged with  a  home  in  the  bosooa  of  erery 
brahman  family;  aye,  and  to  be  bribed 
with  money  for  consenu'ng  to  eat  of  the 
bounty  of  bis  fellow  brahman,  are  the 
usurped  prerogatives  of  the  Kulin.  Hit 
vidte  are  welcomed,  bis  stay  solicited,  bis 
departure  regretted,  as  the  removal  of  a 
divine  being,  whose  presence  confer*  the 
summum  bonum  of  temporal  and  eternal 
blessings. 

Notwithstanding  his  divine  origin,  tm  be 
eats,  sleeps,  and  dies,  like  other  noen,  we 
may  suppose  bim  to  possess  the  disposttloas, 
appetites,  and  passions  incident  to  human 
nature ;  to  be  attracted,  at  least  in  some 
period  of  his  life,  by  counubial  happiness; 
and  wheu  married,  to  seek  a  settled  borne, 
that  he  may  confer  on  bis  offspring   an 
education  suited  to   their  rank:  but,  m 
tracing  the  path  of  the  divine  Kulin,  such 
a  supposition  would  mislead  ns.     Though 
originally  restricted  to  two  wives,  with  one 
of  whom  only  he  should  cohabit,  unless 
she  be  sterile,  he  now  deSes  all  moral  re. 
straints,  and    multiplies  his   wives  more 
rapidly  than  he  numbers  the  yeara  of  bis 
life  :  aye,  and  has  been  known  at  the  verge 
of  death,  when  his  friends  were  bearing  him 
to  his  long  home,  anxious  lest  the  ebb  of 
life  should  bear  him  beyond   their  reach 
ere  they  could  lave  his  body  in  the  ncrcd 
stream,  to  have  married  two  wives  on  the 
last  evening  of  his  existence. 

One  of  the  least  evib  arising  from  this 
practice  is,  that  other  brahmans  are  coou 
pel  led  to  purchase  their  wives  ;  and  brah- 
man  daughters,  as  other  cattle  in  the  mar- 
ket, are  vended,  according  to  their  beauty, 
youtli,  and  connexions,  at  from  200  to 
400  rupees  a-head. 

From  tlie  ITvlti  Shastra  alone  (an  unor- 
thodox  work),  we  learn  die  origin  of  the 
Kulin. 

Balliil  Sena,  a  raja,  by  descent  a  sudra, 
and  by  birth  illegitimate,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age,  (about  A.  D.  904,)  apiieers  to 
have  assembled  around  him  tlie  most  re- 
puted of  his  subjecta  for  wisdom  and  mo. 
rality;  and  to  have  dignified  those  who 
possessed  decision,  meekness,  learning, 
character,  love  of  pilgrimage,  aversion  to 
bribes,  devotion,  love  of  -retirement,  and 
liberality,  with  tlie  appellation  of  JTuiui  .• 
thus  strewing  the  walks  of  literature, 
science  and  morality,  with  the  attractions  of 
honour  and  wealdi.  Whatever  were  the 
reasons  for  his  conduct,  whether  we  sup- 
pose the  learning  of  the  age  to  have  been  a 
mere  gossamer  of  sophistry ;  and  moralitr, 
by  a  continuous  ebb,  to  havelefl  the  exha. 
lations  of  a  putrid  marsh  to  poison  the  in- 
tellectualvatmosphere,  until  the  energies  of 
the  sovereign  were  required  to  rescue  his 
people  from  crime  and  barbarity ;  or  whe- 
ther, taking  for  our  guide  the  fabled  tra- 
ditions of  the  times,  we  admit,  that  whilst 
the  rest  of  mankind  were  sunk  in  igno- 
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ranee,  India  was  the  only  country  exalted 
by  wisdom,  and  that  Ballal  Sena  was  nobly 
ambitious  to  elevate  his  subjects  still  higher 
in  moral  excellence ;  whatever  the  circum- 
stances uf  the  age,  or  the  motives  of  the 
sovereign,  the  measure  commends  itself  as 
calculated  to  found  an  empire  of  know, 
ledge  on  the  ruins  of  ignorance,  give  sta- 
bility by  equitable  laws  to  the  throne,  and 
encircle  so  wise  a  ruler  with  a  halo  of  glory, 
which  malevolence  could  not  obscure,  and 
which  future  generations  sliould  venerate. 

All  must  regret  that  the  advanced  age 
of  Ballal  Sena  did  not  permit  him  to  com- 
plete bis  noble  design.  Had  he  lived  to 
disrobe  of  their  father's  honours  those  Kulin 
sons,  whom  neither  paternal  example  nor 
the  sovereign  favour  could  stimulate  to 
morality ;  and  to  remand  individuals  so 
unworthy  of  their  father's  distinctions  back 
to  poverty  and  neglect ;  he  would  at  its 
iirst  setting  in  have  arrested  a  tide  of  arro- 
gance  and  wickedness,  which  without  op- 
position has  rolled  on  through  subsequent 
ages. 

To  pursue  the  gradations  through  which 
Kulin  polygamy  obtained  its  present 
abominable  excess,  would  neither  interest 
Dor  profit.  Human  nature,  unbridled, 
rapidly  advances  in  the  path  of  crime;  and 
the  brahman  and  K'ulin  mutually  stimu- 
lated, this  by  covetousness  and  lust,  that 
by  fame,  would  agree  to  trample  down 
every  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their 
wishes.  The  Kulin,  denuded  of  moral 
sensibilities,  had  much  to  gain  by  multi« 
plying  his  wives;  and  the  brahman,  in- 
flated with  the  pride  of  exalting  his  family, 
forgot  the  solicitudes  of  a  father  when,  by 
giving  his  daughter  to  the  nominal  em- 
braces of  a  Kulin,  he  inclosed  her  in  an 
iron  cage  of  necessity,  dammed  up  the 
streams  of  domestic  comfort,  and  consigned 
her  to  solitude  worse  than  that  of  widow, 
hood  ;  a  prey  to  passions,  designed  by  the 
beneficent  Creator  to  make  her  an  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  the  happy  mother  of  a 
contented  family ;  but  which  by  this  un- 
natural custom,  as  fires  smothered  up,  con- 
sumed by  slow  degrees  her  constitution,  or 
breaking  out  into  flames,  constrained  her 
to  fly  to  illicit  intercourse  while  under  the 
paternal  roof,  or  to  the  abode  and  degra- 
dation of  a  prostitute. 

Were  a  census  taken  of  that  unhappy 
class  of  beings  just  alluded  to,  it  would 
perhaps  he  ascertained,  that  the  majority 
is  composed  of  Hindu  females,  not  by 
nature  more  frail,  nor  by  disposition  more 
disposed  to  go  astray,  than  others  ;  but 
whose  calamity  has  been  to  bo  wedded  in 
infancy  to  infants  like  themselves,  and 
whose  husbands  died  before  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood ;  and  who, 
being  bound  by  their  shastras  to  remain  in 
%vtdowhood,  never  tasted  domestic  happi- 
ness. After  allowing  for  the  disparity  of 
numbers  between   the   Kulin  and   other 


tribes,  were  a  second  census  taken,  may 
we  suppose  that  the  majority  obtained 
would  be  made  up  of  Kulin  wives.  We 
cease  therefore  to  wonder,  when  a  Kulin's 
wife,  unless  a  Kulin  born,  becomes  a 
mother,  that  her  ofinpring  is  regarded  as 
illegitimate ;  and  fear  that  a  mere  tithe  of 
such  children  arrive  at  manhood.  Neglect, 
not  to  say  wilful  murder,  can  put  a  speedy 
termination  to  their  existence.  That  the 
destruction  of  such  infants,  however  fre- 
quent, escapes  detection  may  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  reputed  sanctity  of  a  brahman's 
house,  and  the  seclusion  of  brahmanis 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  pregnancy 
of  a  brahmani  reaches  not  the  ear  of  a 
Musalman  neighbour,  till  after  parturi- 
tion ;  but  this,  if  dishonourable,  is  of 
course  never  announced.  Should  a  whisper 
breathe  reproach  on  a  brahman,  a  Hindu's 
bosom  is  the  sacred  deposit  of  such  scandal; 
we  may  as  easily  extract  water  from  a  flint 
as  elicit  the  secret  from  him :  veneration 
for  the  brahman  hermetically  seals  his  lips; 
and  did  it  not  do  so,  his  caste,  his  reputa- 
tion, his  livelihood,  his  family,  bis  home 
would  all  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  dis- 
closure. Thus  a  fountain  of  iniquity  is 
opened,  the  streams  of  which,  though  con- 
cealed  from  the  eye  of  oiliers,  are  imbibed 
more  or  less  by  the  whole  Hindu  race, 
and  demoralize  them  till,  horrible  dictu  / 
they  brutalize  the  father,  debase  the  mother, 
mock  the  bride,  prostitute  the  daughter, 
and  murder  the  infant. — Cal,  Christ,  Obs. 

XXTORTION. 

The  Hurkaru  publishes  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent,  giving  the  following  par- 
ticulars  of  a  case  of  "  Jubburdustee*'  on 
the  part  of  the  Girdwaree  Chowkee,  at 
Moneerampore : — 

'*  On  the  night  of  the  21st  instant 
(January),  T  drove  to  Moneerampore  (a 
place  adjoining  to  Barrackpore  and  subject 
to  the  Allipore  Cutchery),  to  cross  over  to 
Buddibatty,  a  village  opposite  to  it.  It 
was  nearly  ten  r.  m.  when  I  took  a  boat  at 
Ganty  Ghaut,  situated  between  Moneeram- 
pore and  Barrackpore,  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  some  people  who  were  in 
a  boat,  said  to  be  of  the  Girdwaree  Chow- 
kee,  subject  to  the  thana  of  Nabobgunge, 
called  out  to  us  to  stop.  Our  boatmen  did 
so,  and  I  observed  that  they  were  in  good 
numbers.  They  demanded  of  me  in  angry 
language  what  I  was  about  at  that  time  of 
night.  I  stated  I  was  going  home  to  my 
house  at  Buddibatty,  and  that  it  was  not 
an  unusual  circumstance  for  men  to 
go  on  the  river  at  that  time  of  night. 
They  said  you  must  be  a  dacoit  and  we 
cannot  let  you  pass  on.  No  remon- 
strance prevailed,  they  would  not  let  us  go, 
and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have 
attempted  to  get  off  by  force  ;  to  per. 
suade  them  of  the  injustice  of  their  act 
was  equally  vain ; — neither  could  I  remain 
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out  in  the  cold  in  the  exposed  boat  at 
their  command.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
meet  the  altematire  of  a  douceur,  on  giving 
which  I  was  allowed  to  go.** 

LXGULATION  FOR  I  KM  A. 

Mr.  Charles  Thackeray,  of  Howrah,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
in  his  "  legislative  capacity/*  on  the  **  jn^oss 
absurdities  *'  committed  in  the  acts  of  the 
council,  for  which  he  holds  that  gentleman 
responsible.  **  You,  sir,*'  he  says,  "  have 
so  far  forgotten  your  function,  as  to  pro- 
mulgate notifications  of  intended  laws, 
which  are  as  dangerous  and  illegal  in  tiieir 
intent,  as  they  are  absurd,  contemptible, 
and  abortive  in  their  terms.  If  you  look 
to  the  46th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  Arrangement, 
the  dd  and  4tli  Wm.  IV.  c.  85,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  there  provided  that  the 
Govemor-general  of  India  in  Council  is 
precluded,  *  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,*  from  abolishing 
*  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  established  by 
his  majesty's  charters.'  Now,  sir,  I  have 
long  had  my  eye  upon  those  words, '  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,'  as  contained  in  this  clause,  and 
have  long  been  watching  for  a  fit  occasion 
to  bring  them  before  the  public.  Sir,  you 
roust  know,  the  most  ignorant  must  know, 
that  a  court  of  appeal  is,  or  is  presumed  to 
be,  *  a  court  of  justice,*  and  when  you 
repeal  the  107th  clause  of  the  53d  of  Geo. 
III.  c.  155,  which  makes  the  Supreme 
Court  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  mofussil 
courts,  you  abolitk  a  court  of  Justice,  You 
will,  perhaps,  say,  it  is  not  a  court  of  jus- 
tice established  by  his  majesty's  charter ; 
no ;  but  by  a  far  higher  authority — the 
giver  of  the  power  to  give  charters;  and 
will  any  Englishman  dare  to  say,  that  the 
British  le^^lature  intends  to  protect  the 
court  which  is  constituted  by  the  power 
they  entrust  to  tlie  king,  whilst  they  leave 
to  the  mercy  of  your  hasty  and  slovenly 
legislation,  the  court  which  it  constitutes 
by  its  own  original  authority  ?  None ;  J 
will  answer  for  you,  no  Englishman  exist- 
ing will  or  dare  answer  otherwise  than— > 
none.  Then,  sir,  I  ask  you,  have  you  the 
Court  of  Directors'  previous  sanction  for 
the  measure  in  contemplation  ?  If  you 
have  fiotf  you  must  pereeive  that  you  con- 
template a  measure  of  a  rebellious  character, 
and  of  the  motl  rebellious  character,  iiuis- 
much  as  you  thereby  contemplate,  not  to 
overturn  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  the 
authority  of  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

<*  Legislation,  sir,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
work  of  deliberation  ;  but  I  grieve  to  see 
that  men,  whose  every  word  affects  tlie 
happiness,  or  rather  misery,  of  some  eighty 
or  ninety  millions  of  human  beings,  should 
manifest  such  gross  negligence  in  the 
structure  of  their  legislative  language,  as 
in  some  instances  to  utter  nonsense,  in 
others  to  utter  worse  than  nonsense,  viz. 


language  tending  to  give  pretection  and 
indemnity  to  the  most  ab<urd  exercise  of 
the  power  of  nomination  to  judicial  appoint, 
meats  that  imagination  can  fancy  in  its 
wildest  moods.  Why,  sir,  you  are  pre- 
paring a  law  of  indemnity  for  the  nomi- 
nation  by  the  governor  of  Bengal  or  Agra 
to  the  situations  of  prindpal  sudder  ameen, 
sudder  ameen,  and  moon&iflT,  of  a  cooley, 
a  cook,  a  syce  or  an  old  woman— noC 
figuratively,  but  literally — an  old  woman« 
Now,  sir,  it  may  not  be  that  the  goTernor 
or  government  contemplate  stich  a  provi- 
sion for  their  burthensome  depeodenta, 
but  if  it  be  not  so,  you  really  should  not 
have  allowed  the  governors  of  Bengal  and 
of  Agra  to  incur  the  scandal  which  will 
necessarily  arise  from  their  procuring  an 
indemnity,  I  should  rather  say  indulgence^ 
to  make  principal  ameens  et  cetera  (you 
know  the  value  of  an  *&c')ofoldi 
children,  knaves,  fools,  or,  in  your< 
legislative  language,  *  any  person 
ever.*  Really,  sir,  for  a  gentleman  wbo 
will  legislate  af^er  this  manner,  to  tako 
upon  himself  to  repeal  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  render  British  subjects 
amenable  to  mofussil  law,  without  appeal 
to  the  laws  of  their  country,  is  *■  too  busd,' 
and  such  legislation  is  founded  upon  a 
gross  want  of  knowledge  of  your  own 
weakness,  and  of  our  strength.  Sir,  you 
are  not  legislating  for  children,  w1>«d  you 
take  in  band  to  legislate  for  British-born 
subjects  in  India,  and  we  are  not  used  \m 
obey  the  dicution  of  nonsense, — nor  will 
we."  — 

The  section  referre«i  to  in  the  beginning 
ofMr.Thackeray's  letter  is  tbefollowing: — 

**  Provided  also  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  tlie  said  Governor- 
general  in  Council,  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  said  Court  of  Oirectota,  to 
make  any  law  or  regulation  whereby  power 
shall  be  given  to  any  courts  of  just  ice  other 
than  the  courts  of  justice,  esteblisbed  bjr 
his  Majesty's  charters,  to  sentence  to  tbe 
punishment  of  death  any  of  his  natural, 
born  subjects  born  in  Europe,  or  the 
children  of  such  subjects,  or  which'  shall 
abolish  any  of  the  couru  of  justice  esta- 
blished by  his  majesiy's  charters.** 

It  has  extorted  the  following  remarks 
from  the  Hurkaru  .•— 

**  Now  we  ask  our  readers,  each  and  all 
of  British  birtli,  whether  they  can  read  the 
above  clause,  without  a  feeling  approach- 
iuK  to  horror,  at  the  bare  tlKHight  of  a 
Court  of  Directors  having  or  exercising 
the  right  to  nominate  a  tribunal  empowered 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  a  British- 
born  subject?     But  what  will  our  readesa 

•  The  following  will  be  foand  In  the  Ctlemttm 
pu90tte  of  the  3d  FeU,  a  rkh  specinMa  oT  loom 
legislation  :— 

"  It  b  hereby  enacted,  that  ttota  the— day  of— 
it  shall  be  UwfUl  for  tbegorcmor  of  BsngaJ  and 
for  the  governor  of  Agxa,  to  appoint  am^p 
whatever  to  the  situatioii  of  princiiial 
amcen«  sudder  ameen,  or  mocostflr.'* 
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say  wbcn  ihey  find,  thiit  whilst  this  clause 
subsists,  th<*  gorernment  of  India  are  pre- 
paring an  act,  by  which  the  whole  ordinary 
power  and  authority  of  the  sudder  adawlur, 
and  the  courts  off  nixamut  adawlut,  shall 
lie  vested  in  any  and  every  single  judge 
of  those  courts ;  io  capital  cases  in  two  of 
tJiose  judges.     If  this  be  not  too  bad,  we 
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Refund  of  Lo«.  at  te^^"?f^.:-  ^'ff^ 

Interest  realized  on  Loans,  Ac gifl 

Remittances  from  Dr.  ConsUtuents ....     2,03,871 

Sa.Rs.  ..  5,71,909 


DUburument*. 
Advances  for  the  manufacture  of  Indira. 
Steamer  Forbea-  ^ 


23,45.; 
7.149 


k  now  not  what  is,  or  can  be.   The  aovero.      i!!5J*»*"™^  Premiums f'ooi 

mem,  in  «  word,  are  about  to  'taboo*      '^SS?^^.^!.^"!?^:. ■?!!?«:       L. 
il   India;    for  what  Englishman  would 


LawCha^s ?'?S 

Office  EstaWWiment Vj^ 

Incidental  Charges *?S 

Goveroment  Notes  purchtted     24  74« 

Sffl?*"5'"^i**^'P»^<»  of  dividend  ..  251 


Dividends  paid 

Cash  in  hand  and  in  the  Union  Bank  . 

Sa.Rs.  . 

MemtMrandum. 

Government  Securities 13,700 

Unrealized  acceptances 2,09,641 

Cash  balance   and  in  Union 
B*nk   4,52,331 


251 
47.134 

1,19,578 
4,52,331 

5,7i,9r.9 


consent  to  hold  his  life  at  the  disposal  of 
a  tribunal  established  by  a  Court  of  Direc. 
tors  of  any  Company  whatever  ?  We 
enmestly  entreat  the  Government  to  put 
forth  some  assurance  that  may  quiet  the 
alarm  which  the  steps  in  progress  will 
niost  undoubtedly  spread  through  the 
interior;  for  who  can  tell  that  the*  sanc- 
tion '  is  not  already  obuined ;  who  can  say 
that  to-morrow,  if  we  step  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  may 
not  be  tried  for  our  lives,  before  a  raofussU 
judge  ?  Nay,  more,  who  can  tell  whether 
the  government  may  not  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sudder  or  other  Company's 
court  to  Calcutta  itself,  and  give  a  con. 
current  jurisdiction  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  matters? 
Let  us  look  to  ourselves  then,  the  evil  is 
at  the  door ;  let  us  care  for  own  dwelling— 
proacimus  ardel.** 

The  new  acts,  the  drafts  of  which  are 
published,  are  on  the  following  suhjecto  :— 

The  first  abolislies  the  appeal  from  the 
Company's  Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  next  ordains  that  the  governor  of     salesof  Gov^am^mt  wVi'-' **' 

the   two    presidencies  may  appoint  any      BSS25,Sg?SlSy''?'.?.::::: :::::;:      J-JJg 

person  whatever  to  the  situation  of  principal      '*®"^  ***  l-anded  Property 2'Sci 

sudder  ameen,  sudder  ameenjandmoonsiff.      ««^"*»x»**wn  Dr.  Constituents....       68)628 

The  last    act    provides    Uiat  a  single                                                Sa.  Rs.  . .  I^iSS 
Judge  of  the  chief  civil  and  criminal  court  ^m  . • 

!udl^^.l'Tn''^'«cl^*"''"''^'y?«'^^^  AdvancesfortheZXTe'^Vlndigo    1,53609 

judicial    proceeding,    exercise  the  whole      Ranneegunee  ('olllery  *.        ni^ 

powers  of  the  court,  witli  this  proviso,  that      ^fgVv^  Saltpetre  Concern ^4 

a  single  judge  shall  not  reverse  the  orders         *^  "'"* 

of  another  judge,  and  that  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  two  judges  shall  be  necessity  to 
decree  capital  punishosents. 


Sa.R8.  ..  6,75,672 


ZSTATX  or  ALKXANDXa  AND  CO, 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
appertaining  to  the  Estate  of  Alexander 
and  Co.,  for  December  1835  and 
January  1836,  filed  by  the  Assignees 
and  published  by  order  of  the  Court. 
Receiptt. 

Cash  tnlance  30th  Noveml)er o  ivi 

Snlesof  Indigo 3  fW  «!« 

Ditto  of  Inrffgo  Factories 'SS'SS 

Refund   of  Indigo  Advances  for  the       ^'^'^ 
Bansbareah  Concern,  for  the  Current 


Season. 


13,884 


ESTATE  OF  MACKIKTOSH  AND  CO. 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
appertaining  to  the  Estate,  for  December 
1835  and  January  1836,  filed  by  the 
Assignees  and  published  by  order  of  the 
Court. 

ilecei^«. 

CMh  balance 30th  November J.74,577 

Sale  of  Landed  Property 43.000 

Dmo  of  a  Bank  of  Bengal  Share,  includ- 

ing  arrears  of  Dividends   17,468 

Ditto  of  Government  Notes    03.463 

Ditto  of  Office  Fumitoie M 

SUaxaet  Fortm 13,40q 

Recoveries  f^om  Life  Insurance   ti  738 

R«lsof  Landed  Property  1408 

Rerimd  of  paymenu  in  antidpation  of 
dividends  \T^... 


Law  Charges. 

Office  Establishment 

Incidental  Charges 

Assessments,  Durwans'  wages,  Ac  for 

Landed  Property 

Refund  to  Creditors  of  sums  realized 

since  the  failure  

I<oan  for  Indigo  advances  paid  off  with 

Interest  

To  the  Union  Banli 4,56,402 

Deduct,  drawn 1.58,943 


Cash  in  hand. . 


Sa.IU.  . 
Aietnomndufn» 


18,006 

6,182 

162 

241 

S,318 

41,376 

9,96,549 

5.27. 1S4 
6,805 


Cashinhand g^ans 

Ditto  Union  Bank   3,08,550 

Unrealised  Acceptances 3,94.066 


Carried  forward 


3,110 
3,26,222 


Sa.R8.  ..  7.09,420 


ESTATE  or  COLVIN  AND  CO. 

Statement  of  Transactions  of  the  Assignee 
of  the  late  firm  of  Colvin  and  Co.,  frowrlp 
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Ut  .o  31.t  December  1835,  filed  by  the  li*ed  b,  W-  CuUen.  m«Uio»^p.  168, 
ALgooe  and  published  by  order  of  U,e  i- ^^'^ ^J^.^fZ^lHS^^i^'^ 
^'"'"  R^elri..  allowance,  I  rtated  the  amount  wbieh  be 

Charges  for  sale  of  office  furniture  ....  ^  -  gQO.    Mr.  CuUen  says,  and  coriectly, 

iXSSrilte^. ."^ "»gl  lieved  he  had  drawn  it  withm  a  monthof 

Interest  on  CompMy;s  Paper i.^»  denarture.     I  was  wrong  in    a   month 

Saleoflndlgoractorie, ^45^  andsomcdays.     Mr.  Cullen  himself  is  in 

Sa.  Rf. ..  1.47.944  ^^^^  .^  ^yi^g  ijr.  Browne  drew  no  al- 

IH^ymmU.  lowances  for  services  subsequent  to  the 

A^«m««  on  account  of  Indigo 14.351  moDth  of  Sept. ;  he  was  paid  up  to  lOA 

Dir^TJd^c'r«IUor..f -Jg  Oct.,  though  the  payment  in  the  assignee's 

Payment  on  Life  Insurance »»  account  is  entered   under  dale  6in  Uct., 

Vage — ®»®^      Mr.  Browne  left  India  in  January  1835, 

I^wCharg«fOTCouTtFws   .....•••.  «      says  Mr.  Cullen ;  I  hear  it  was  on  the  Irt 

?c5i}S?iSi^'2SiSS^^Ho^..•■  U^     January   1835;  but  really   it   is  soir^Iy 

Purchase  of  Ave  Government  Notes  of  ^     j^jj^  ^0  go  into  this  deUil  on  such 

B^lir«frhSd^uX.  '^'- a  point;  from  the  10th  January  1834  up 

^nc^h  .'^.;..-..V ".figcj.  J^^,^  16th  Dec,  .period  of  eleyen  whole 

In  the  Bank  of  Bengal *»^  ^^^^      months,  Mr.  Browne  received  his  allow- 

e    »        TTT^  ance  for   nine  whole  months.     I    ncrer 

Sa.Rs.  •'  1.47.944  jjj^^g^i  Mr^  Browne   for  receiving  it;  I 

Memorandum.  blame  the  assignee  for  asking  the  creditor 

Caihinhand 13,690  to  pay  it.     I  said,    if  there    be  any  good 

Cash  in  Bank  of  Bengal  •  •  •  •  •  •        4,300  reason  why  it  should  be  repaid,  let  him  go 

CMh  in  Company's  4  p«- cent.    ^^^^^  ^  ^^^    Browne,  who  can  repay  it.      Now, 

cih'^Ccinpany^Spe'Cent.  as  to  what  I  said  of  Mr.  Cullen's  locome. 

Paper  ^0,000  .^  ^^^  ^j^j^ .  j  i^ijeved  he  must  have  had 

Sa.  Rs.  . .  1.63.000  from  1,600  to  1 ,800  rupees  during  the pe- 

riod,  from  10th  January  1834,  to  the  titoe 

I  was  speaking.     Mr.  CuUen  says,  he  te 

From  1st  to  31st  January  1836.  ^^^  received  his  600  a-monih    from  Mr. 

Roceipu.  Macintyre  for  the  last  seven  raonihs ;  to 

Balance  per  last  statement  • ,  17.gO  ^^ich  I  reply,  that  I  think,  wriung  from 

Outsundtog  debtsrecovered  •    J'J^'®*  ^  recollection  of  the  assignee  s  accounts,  be 

Indigo  sales  realised  W^  makes  a  mistoke  of  a  month  even  in  this ; 

Sa.  Rs.  . .  8.46,6M  ^^^  allowing   it  to  be  very  true,  be  u  «- 

Painnenf.  titled  to  receive  it,  and  Mr.  Maciiit^  is 

18.671  •rdered  to  pay  it;  and  this  amount  and  two 

ltVns«?SSB?o;i^i«nisi^^^              12.:»0  months' house-rent,  at  375  a  month,  mi^ 

Charges  for  Advertisements.  Ac 24  ^ ^^^  ^  ^^  75  qqO  and  some  hundred 

EJsteiW^rtandMol        ''2  nipees  already  paid  for  charge,  «d«I 

fu«lic5urts ,,^  suted  it  to  the  meeting ;  for  I  said  tha^ 

Mostgage  redeemed  In  part ".«»a  j^-  jheg^    without  interest,    the   real 

?^'/2Suo?5?vSLi^i»V.::              «  cb.rgf-ouldbefull80.000for.wojr«n- 

OoveSaomt  Note,  purchued,  »mount  Mr.  Cullen's  '  simple  sUtement  •   of  bB 

Dl?llid'^tW«;i"-""--'--'""""-            7  own  a»e  is  (without  afiWcUtion  I  ™,-T 

,   n  >.             S.R.4  7S7  we  both  speak  ofthe  same  period  ofurK, 

ijSSSSSrci-^eiig^-'^l.M:^  ,«««,  ™.tw„y^ear..nd«.n.edays;  Mr  Cuto 

^^                                    i»^*^p^  gays^  t  my  ai^age  income  for  the  two  pssi 

Sa.Rs.  ..  2.46.534  yeari  has  barely  reached  a  *^«>irty  of  Mr. 

Dickens's  estimate  (that  is,  half  of  1,800 

Memorandum.  ^^  ^qq  a-month),  while  latterfy  it  bas  faltea 

Cash  In  hand  .....  • .  ■•  Sa.  R«.  9.7^  anmderablv  short  of  a  third  part  of  it :'  that 

fn"iV£  C^??il^^^--    '^^^  ^^SSiderstandthe  matter,  anaverme* 

iSslScSuPai??. 77.600  '^^  an  at^rrag^  of  900  a  monUi,  during 

Sa.  Rs.  . .  3.29.466  twenty  four  months,  is  an  average  during 

some  of  the  latter  of  these  month* ;  thatn. 

considerably  less  than  600  a-montb.    TT* 

^„.  or  cKt^H.».«;K»  CO  -Vt^"uU"Mr&'S-S^^ 

Mr.  Dickens  has  addressed  a  letter  to      What  ^  "*^*  .^'^^^       siffniHwtkm  of  the 
the  creditors  of  the  estate  of  Cruttenden      this,  a  T^l\^.^^^^^^^ 
and  Co.,  with  reference  to  the  denial  pub-      words  income  and  recetj>ts .    lor  ins«ncr 
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be  has  nol  received  ieren  months'  allow. 
•nce,or  4,200;  therefore,  that  is  not  income 
during  the  *two  past  years;*  I  make  no 
comments  on  what  I  do  not  understand, 
but,  I  submit  to  your  understandings,  gen- 
tleroen,  that,  as  Mr.  Cullen  was  entitled  to 
receive,  and  Mr.  Macintyre  ordered  to  pay, 
600  rupees  a  month,  from  16th  January 
18S4  up  to  this  date,  it  is  no  great  inaccu. 
nicy  to  estimate  that  Mr.  Cullen  has  bad 
an  income  of  600  rupees  a  month  from  this 
Miurce  during  this  period.  I  have  not 
beard  that  Mr.  Cullen  has  given  this  up,  or 
that  Mr.  Macintyre  hn«  refused  to  pay ;  if 
be  have  refused,  he  Iws  no  right  to  do  so, 
nor  can  be  legally  resist  the  demand  of  pay- 
ment until  he  gets  rid  of  the  order.' 

THl    NISAMAT   OOLLEOS   AT   MUBSHCDABAD. 

The  Madrissaof  his  highness  the  Nisam 
was  instituted  by  government  in  1824.  It 
was  designed  to  relieve  the  members  of  tlie 
NizanMt  family  from  the  expense  of  pri- 
vate tutors  ;  hut  more  especially  to  insure 
tbtm  a  good  moral  education.  To  render 
it  more  generally  useful,  other  youdis,  not 
connected  with  the  family,  were  gradually 
admitted,  and  an  allowance  of  from  six  to 
ten  rupees  a-montli  was  allotted  to  some 
who  were  expected  to  persevere  in  a  course 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  for  seven  years. 
Maulavi  Faizlurahman,  a  man  of  integrity 
and  erudition,  was  appointed  first  mudar- 
raa,  with  eight  professf>rs.  During  the 
first  two  years,  SCO  students  were  in  regu- 
lar attendance;  after  whicli,  their  number 
diminished  to  100,  but  never  sunk  below 
^t  stiindard.  Twelve  young  men  have 
been  honoured  with  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency, and  an  additional  twelve  having 
passed  through  the  accustomed  routine  of 
oriental  literature,  are  expecting  the  same 
reward  of  merit. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  regret,  that  an  in- 
stitution, supported  by  the  highest  native 
authorities,  and  patronised  by  the  govern- 
ment, has  not  produced  that  moral  effect  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Murshidabad  which  the 
friends  of  education  might  have  anticipated. 
Jn  18S3,  two  young  men,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  Hindu  College,  were  sent 
up  from  Calcutta  to  form  an  English  cliiss. 
One  died  shortly  afW  his  arrival,  and  the 
other  carried  on  the  duties  by  himself. 
Though  a  person  of  good  attainments,  the 
eircumstance  of  his  being  a  Hindu  so  ex- 
cited national  antipathy,  that  be  could  not 
obtain  the  esteem  of  the  Musalmans  (for 
whose  sole  benefit  the  Madrissa  was  origi. 
nally  established),  and,  consequently,  in 
May  last,  be  resigned.  The  establishment 
i»  now  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Jones ;  the  English  department  en- 
tirely so,  in  which  he  has  the  aid  of  two 
native  assistants.  At  bis  appointment,  the 
English  class,  in  number  about  thirty, 
(which  consisted  entirely  of  Hindus),  in^ 
creased  in  one  week  to  eighty,  and  was 
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composed  both  of  Hindus  and  Musalmans. 
Observing  their  prejudices,  he  divided  thi  m 
into  classes  ;  tlie  first  con&i&tcd  of  Sahibza- 
das,  the  second  of  Mahammadans,  and  the 
third  of  Hindus  This  arrangement  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

Two  causes,  namely,  illness  and  tlie  fes- 
tivals, materially  reduced  the  £ngli:»b  class 
during  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober. It  has,  however,  since  rallied; 
eighty.five  are  now  on  the  muster-roll,  and 
the  number  steadily  advances.  Ii  is  pleaK. 
ing  to  observe,  that,  as  they  progress  in 
English,  their  sectarian  differences  appear 
to  decrease.  In  the  first  class,  which  is 
large,  Mahammadans  and  Hindus  now 
promiscuously  assemble  and  read  together 
with  as  much  goodwill,  as  if  they  were  all 
of  the  self-same  caste.  The  number  of 
studenu  in  English  consists  of  fifty-five 
Musalmans  and  thirty- five  Hindus.  The 
first  class  read  Marsbman's  Brief  Survey  of 
History,  the  English  Reader,  No.  IV., 
and  Grammar  of  History.  They  have 
commenced  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
translate  from  Hindustani  and  Bengali 
into  English.  The  students  in  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  are  112;  the  first  class  read 
Baizttvi,  Hidava,  and  Sharah  Viqava,  in 
Arabic;  AUami,  Bahor  Danish^  Niamai 
klian  Alt,  with  all  the  first  authors,  in  Per- 
sian. They  also  study  arithmetic  and 
geometry  in  Arabic— Ooi.  Christ,  Ob* 

XITKICIVAL   AFFAUIS. 

It  must  be  confessed,  there  was  not  very 
much  gained  by  the  two  hours  of  desultory 
discussion  yesterday  at  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. To  be  sure,  we  had  a  public  avowal 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  magistracy  (for 
the  only  absentee,  Mr.  McFarlan,  has  al- 
ready proved  himself  a  friend  to  publicity), 
that  the  r^te-payers  have  a  clear  right  to 
know  the  amount  of  the  taxes  tliey  have  to 
pay,  and  the  manner  in  which  tbe  money 
is  laid  out  But  this  right  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  denied ;  the  statements 
pvriodicaliy  produced  at  these  magisterial 
meetings,were  as  much  open  to  the  public 
as  to  the  inspection  of  their  worships ;  and 
if  they  were  signed  and  passed  without  no- 
tice by  the  one,  and  without  examination 
by  the  otiier  (as  Mr.  O'Hanlon  observed, 
be  found  himself  obliged,  in  bis  capacity 
of  examiner  to  another  court,  to  sign  many 
papers  which  he  really  did  not  examine), 
it  must  not  be  alleged  that  concealment 
and  mystery  were  the  order  of  the  day,  be- 
cause nobody  took  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  accounts  when  exhibited.  One  point, 
however,  does  appear  to  require  clearing 
up  ;  the  present  chief  magistrate  seems  to 
look  upon  it  as  hb  exclusive  province  to 
order  and  regulate  all  municipal  money- 
matters  ;  and  yet  his  colleagues  in  Quarter 
Sessions  are  expected  to  put  their  namea 
to  the  abstract  of  the  collectoi's  paymenta 
and  receiptg.  For  ourselves,  we  approve 
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the  principle  of  a  diTision  of  laltour,  and 
like  to  fii  individuHl  responsibility  upon 
public  officers :  but  let  the  eitent  of  their 
powers  and  responsibility  be  properly  un- 
derstood, and  let  things  be  done  in  a  con- 
sistent manner. 

Our  morning  contemporaries  are  urging 
the  expediency  of  petitioning  for  a  corpo- 
ration here,  on  the  reformed  principles  of 
the  BUiglish  bill.  We  should  readily  join 
in  the  request,  if  we  could  persuade  our. 
aeWes  that  our  aldermen  orcommon-coun- 
cilmen  would  really  attend  to  the  duties 
expected  of  them.  Past  .experience  is 
against  any  such  hope ;  and  if  you  must 
have  paid  functionaries  because  competent 
persons  either  will  not  or  cannot  devote 
their  time  to  such  duties  gratuitously,  no- 
thing is  gained  by  taking  the  municipal 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  under 
the  control  of  government.  Better  organi- 
cation  and  more  zeal  are  the  general  con- 
sequence of  that  control,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  imbecility  of  a  mundpal  corpo- 
ration.—Ob/.  Cour.y  Feb,  4. 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
for  1832-83. 

House  Tax,  Gross  Collection    Rs.  9.37>3n6 

Leu  ComminioD,  and  Charges 88*479 

Net  CollecUons  .  •  Rs.  8,09.326 

DUbunemenU. 

Thannadaree  Establishment 1«I3>610 

Conservancy  Establiriunent,  Hs.  Super- 
intendent of  Roads  and  ExecutiveOffl- 
oer,  and  their  Subordinate  Esublish- 

nent.  Overseen*  Sircars*  Pecos,  &c.  38,(188 

Cleansing  the  Town  79,948 

{Roads 39,608 

Drains 7,335 

Buildings 1,116 

RenttoConsUbleij  Jcc. 4,381 

New  Dung  CarU 1,389 

PettyCharges  3.941 

1,36,951 

Total  Dlsbunements  •  •  Rs.  8,82,589 
Net  Receipts  •  •  Rs.  8,09*326 

Excess  paid  by  Government  ••  Rs.     73*863 


Fori  833-34. 

Police  Thannadais*  Burkundases  and 

others Rs.  1*45.659 

Materials  for  repairing  Roads 16,267 

Labour  in       ditto       ditto   19,184 

Repairing  Cross  Bridges,  Ac. 10*067 

Sundry   charges*    including  Thannah 
Rent,  new  Carts*  Rollers,  repairs  of 

Buildings.  Office  Charges,  Ac  Ac.  ••  ]8*S46 

Labour  in  cleansing  the  Town 66*749 

Feeding  BuUocks for  cleansing*  Jto.-...  6*906 

Total  Disbursements  ••  Rs;  8,69*971 
Net  Receipts  • .  Rs.  1*95*500 

ExoesK  paid  by  Government  ••  Rs.     74*171 


KXNT-FRU  LANDS. 

The  resumption  of  Uik/iirq;,  or  rent-free 
lands,  is  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Cal- 
cutta papers.  TheGyannaneshun,  native  pa- 
ptr,couiiielitheir  retttmption,oa  the  ground 


that  the  government  pledged  themselves  in 
**  error  or  ignorance,*'  a  dangerous  prin- 
ciple: **  If,  therefore,**— the  writer  says, 
'*  the  time  has  arrived,  when  these  pmdi- 
gious  errors  in  legislation  are  to  be  recti- 
iied  by  a  body  of  law  commissioners  im- 
bued with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  judging  for  themselves,  not  through 
the  misty  veil  of  imperfect  o65cial  records 
at  a  distance  of  14,000  miles,  but  on  the 
spot,  and  with  the  country  before  them,  it 
shall  not,  we  hope,  be  the  good  fortune  of 
interested  parties  to  succeed  in  screening 
tliose  gigantic  abuses  with  the  plea  of 
*  sacred  pledges,*  or  *  undisturbed  posses- 
sion !*  As  well  may  the  oppressor  allege, 
I  ought  not  to  be  deposed — l*ve  sat  firmly 
on  the  throne,  though  by  sufferance,  and 
my  children  look  to  it  after  mj  death? 
When  the  interests  of  a  vast  country,  like 
India,  are  jeopardized  by  treaties  executed 
by  penury-struck  parties,  under  the  ex. 
ultant  feelings  incidental  to  the  acquisition 
of  exhaustless  wealth,  it  is  posiUvel  j  ridicu- 
lous  to  bring  forward  claims  founded  on 
grants  from  men  who  could  not  grant,  but 
blinded  by  prosperity,  looked  on  tbe  people 
and  their  property  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  and 
disposed  of  them  likewise.  In  olden  times, 
the  Pope  of  Rome  granted  tbe  pooaesdoo 
of  countries  to  be  explored,  to  his  vassal 
kings  and  dependents.  But  history  has 
long  since  verified  the  impotency  of  bis 
fiat,  and  the  inherent  right  of  man  to  judge 
and  dispose  of  his  own  by  himself." 

LAW   OF  FRlMOaXKirnRX. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Calcutta  papers, 
in  replying  to  an  article  in  tbe  Reformtr, 
calling  for  the  introduction  of  a  law  of 
primogeniture  in  India,  observes :  **  And 
what  is  there  in  India  that  should  make  it 
so  particularly  desirable  to  have  a  law  of 
primogeniture  ?  It  is  alleged  that  two  or 
three  brothers,  who  inherit  a  small  landed 
estate  of  thirty  or  forty  begahs,or  even  less, 
either  keep  it  undivided  and  live  upon  it 
together,  or  divide  it  among  theoiselvcs, 
and  each  cultivates  his  share,  oonteut  to 
live  on  the  most  wretched  pittance.  But 
what  would  be  the  difference  if  tbe  estate 
descended  to  the  eldest  brother  ?  Why,  tbs 
others  would  either  assist  him  as  servants, 
or  serve  other  cultivators.  What  would 
there  be  in  this  more  advantageous  and 
beneficial  to  agriculture?  The  law  of 
caste,  combined  with  the  absence  of  manu- 
factures, necessarily  leaves  no  other  re- 
sources but  agricultural  employments  to 
an  immense  proportion  of  tbe  Hindoos. 
No.  It  is  no  law  of  primogeniture  that  is 
reqoired  in  India.  It  is  instruction  and 
protection  from  individual  tyranny  she 
mostly  needs.  Let  her  have  a  good  system 
of  civil,  criminal,  well  administered  laws; 
let  her  taxes  be  judidously  levied  and  mo- 
derate ;  let  England  deal  with  her  in  ber 
commercial  regulations^  witb  an  indcpen- 
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ileal  and  fKendly  state,  and  India  will 
prosper  !  India  is  at  present  an  agricul- 
fural  country,  and  she  will  remain  so  until 
the  people  require  something  more  than  a 
ipiserable  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and 
§  wretched  hovel  for  a  hpuse  to  shelter 

TH«  **  CBARUES  lATON." 

Advices  have  at  length  been  received  of 

»ic  appearance  of  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the 
l-fated  ship  Charles  Eaton,  which,  it  was 
^njectured,  had  been  lost  in  Torres*  Straits 
Qn  15th  August,  1834.  It  seems  that  five 
f)f  the  men  have  arrived  at  Batavia  from 
/^mboyna,  whither  they  had  made  their 
lyay  from  Timor-laoet,  where  tliey  bad  re- 
ipained  for  thirteen  months.  The  account 
f he  men  give  of  themselves  and  of  the  rest 
gf  the  ship's  company  and  passengers  is 
Uny  thing  but  satisfactory,  and  in  some 
particulars  is  contradicted  by  facu  which 
fcave  come  to  light  through  other,  and  more 
credible  sources.  According  to  the  story 
|old  by  these  fellows,  the  Charles  Eaton 
went  to  pieces  very  soon  after  tliey  left  her, 
and  all  hands  must  have  perished  imme- 
diately. In  contradiction  of  this,  how- 
ever,  it  has  been  ascertained,  tlial  on  5th 
of  last  August,  the  ship  was  seen  hard  and 
fast  ashore  (on  the  spot  where  she  is  said 
to  have  been  wrecked),  and  standing  in 
such  a  position,  that  the  passengers  and 
others  might  have  maintained  themselves 
alive  as  long  as  their  provisions  lasted. 
Moreover,  we  have  information,  that  some 
Europeans  are  residing  on  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  straits,  and  either  cannot  or 
will  not  come  away,  or  communicate  with 
those  who  have  touched  there— thereby 
warranting  the  inference  that  they  form 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  unfortunate  ship, 
and  that  some  foul  play  has  been  prac- 
tised in  respect  to  the  wreck.  The  Ba- 
tavian  government  is  most  laudably  ex- 
erting itself  to  learn  further  particulars, 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  wreck 
and  the  passengers,  &c.  being  brought  to 
light  sooner  or  later. — EnglWimant  Feb,  17. 
The  SingajHfre  Chronicle  of  December 
12,  contained  the  following  particulars  of 
this  vessel : 

'  **  We  learn  that  accounts  have  been 
received  from  the  ship  Mangles f  at  Lom- 
bock,  dated  10th  October  last,  that  when 
passing  through  Torres*  Straits  she  touched 
at  Murray's  Island,  where  eight  Euro- 
peans, part  of  the  crew  of  the  long  miss, 
ing  bark,  Charles  Eaton,  were  discovered, 
and  who  were  then  under  enslavement, 
llie  fate  of  ail  on  board  that  vessel  has, 
for  about  two  years,  been  a  subject  of 
the  most  intense  interest  and  anxiety  to 
many  in  India,  particularly  to  those  who 
liad  relatives  as  passengers.  The  Charles 
Eaton  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  on 
tha   Barrier  Reef,   in  Torres*  Straita,  in 


prosecution  of  her  voyage  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Madras ;  but  until  now, 
no  intelligence  has  been  received  as  to 
the  certain  fate  of  those  who  might  have 
escaped  from  a  watery  grave,  only  to  a 
prolonged  and  dreary  existence  of  servi- 
tude and  slavery,  among  a  barbarous  and 
savage  people,  such  as  the  natives  of 
Murray's  Island  are  represented  to  be.'* 
Among  the  government  notifications, 
is  a  communication  from  '*  His  excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  Batavia/*  describing 
the  measures  his  excellency  had  ad<ipted, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  his 
Honour  the  Governor.  General  of  India, 
relative  to  the  survivors  of  the  t)ark  Charles 
Eaton,  and  embodying  a  report  of  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  crew  of  that 
vessel  who  had  reached  Batavia.  Not  only 
is  the  evidence  of  tliese  men  at  variance 
with  unequivocal  testimony  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  but  there  are  other 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  equally 
irreconcileable.  The  commander  of  llie 
Mangles,  or  some  of  his  people,  according 
to  a  statement  we  recently  published,  had 
been  informed  by  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
Charles  Eaton  on  Murray's  Island,  that 
they  and  the  rest  of  all  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers were  detained,  as  slaves,  on  the 
island.  Now,  supposing  that  the  Timor 
Laut  of  the  people  examined  at  Batavia, 
should  be  Murray's  Island,  which  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not,  still  they  have  not  alluded 
at  all  to  the  Afaii^/^4  touching  at  the  island. 
We  hear,  moreover,  that  government  has 
received  information,  that  the  Mangles  in 
Torres*  Serai te,  fell  in  with  a  boat  manned 
by  natives,  in  which  there  was  a  European, 
who  refused  to  come  to  them  when  hailed  ; 
and  that  when  they  sent  a  boat  after  him, 
he  jumped  overboard  and  made  his  escape. 
Altogether,  the  circumstances  which  have 
transpired  relative  to  this  case  are  very  mys. 
terious;  and  unless  there  has  beenamistake 
as  to  the  vessel  seen  upriglit  on  the  Bar. 
rier  Reef,  **  with  royal  yards  across,"  being 
the  Charles  Eaton,  the  men  examined  at 
Batavia  have  sworn  to  a  false  statement. 
We  trust  a  vessel  has  been  despatehed  to 
Murray's  Island,  or  that  the  captain  of 
H.  M.  S.  Hose,  to  whom  the  commander 
of  tlie  Mangles  addressed  one  of  his  circu- 
lars, will  have  proceeded  there.  The  matter 
must  not  be  suffered  to  rest  where  it  is.— 
Hurky  Feb,  29. 

INDIA   COTTON. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  India,  contains  ample  proof  of 
the  activity  with  which  the  improvement 
of  India  cotton  is  sought.  There  are 
twenty-seven  papers  on  the  subject  in  the 
volume,  detailing  the  character  and  the 
mode  of  culture  of  the  plant  in  different 
parts  of  India.  The  natives  are  so  anxious 
to  adopt  tha  improveinento  and  to  obtain 
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aeeds    and   plants.     Major  Colvin    even  jurisdictionof  the  Allahabad  Sadder  Coorty 

•ays,  that  the  actmindar  stole  some  of  his  and  the  account  stands  thus  : 

cotton  (Upland    Georgia),  to  secure  the  Of  the  Judge*8  decrees,  there  re- 

fteed  !    In  the  Akra  farm,  Upland  Georgia         mained  unexecuted  on  that  date      3,413 

has  been  made  to  yield  the  same  return  Of  those  of  the  Principal  Sudder 

as  country  cotton.  Ameeos 4,116 

— —  Of  those  of  Sudder  Aroeens .:....      5,043 

ROADS  AND  CANALS.  Of  those  of  Mooosiffi 8,637 

The  roads  and  canals  that  are  to  be  met  —     .  "oTinQ 

with  in  India,  are  not  only  few  in  number,  **^ SI,ai9 

but  most  of  them  exhibit  a  condition  truly         If  such  was  the  state  of  the  file  in  tbe 

miserable.     Witness,  for  instance,  the  road  courts  under  the  western  presidency,  there 

from  Calcutta  to  Benares.  This  road  is  ;n  is  no   reauon  to  sup|)08e  that  it  was  in  a 

a  good  and  efficient  state  as  far  as  Ban-  more  improved  state  in  the  lower  provinces, 

koorah  ;  but  what  terrible  obstacle  has  the  Indeed,  we  have  credible  information,  that 

traveller  to  encounter  in  his  passage  thence  in  some  of  the  courts,  the  number  of  un. 

to  the  holy  city.     In   some  places  he  is  executed  decrees  is  even  greater  than  in 

obliged  to  rise  up  some  eighty  or  ninety  the  most  backward  courts  under  tbe  new 

feet  high*  in  others  he  is  shoved  to  a  depth,  presidency.  Assuming,  however,  that  there 

tlie  descent  of  which  is,   perhaps,  greater  exists  the  same  general  average  of  delay 

than   the  height  he   had  ascended,    and  throughout  both    presidencies,    we    shall 

then,  perhaps,  he  meets  with  a  stream,  in  have : 

which  he  will  reckon  it  his  good  fortune.  Unexecuted  decrees  in  the  seven- 
if  he  6nds  a  dinghy  to  carry  him  across.  In         teen  courts  of  the  Agra  Presi- 

fine,  such  is  the  dangerous  state  of  this         dency  81,209 

road,  that  though  Benares  is  but  436  miles  In  the  twenty-six  courts   of  the 
distant  from  the  metropolis  by  land,  peo.  Bengal  Presidency  at  tbe  same 

pie-find  it  more  safe  to  travel  nearly  dou-  ratio 32,400 

ble  that  distance  by  the  circuitous  route  of  

the  river.     The  state  of  the  canals  is,  we  Total 53,609 

apprehend,  equally  wretched,  and  it  cannot  ^  j,  „-„gu,«r  Uiat  in  the  courts  enume- 

be  denied  that  they  are  still  fewer  in  num.  ^^  •„  ^^e  Jgra  Ukhbar,  there  sbpuld  be 

ber.   In  the  time  of  our  late  esteemed  Go-  ^^^  ^„,j    y,/^  ^^  Allyghur,  tir  which  no 

vernor-General,  the  attention  of  his  lord,  decrees  remain  unexecuted.     That  journal 

ship  was  directed  towards  this   important  ^^j,,^  ^^j^  expedition  to  Uie  charJcter  of 

subject.    Not  only,  if  we  remember  right,  ^^  -^         ^.^  ^^  y,^„  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

was  the  construcuon  of  one  or  two  roads  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  f^^^  ^^^  i„  ^hc  district  of 

undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but  Fu^ruckabad,  tber«  should  be  more  than 

pnvate  individuals  were  encouraged  to  en.  .  thousand  decrees  of  the  judge's  court 

gage    in   these  useful  works.     Since  hia  unexecuted?   We  rather  think  there  must 

lordship  8  departure,  however,  the  subject  ^e  some  other  cause  for  this  relaUve  dia- 

bas,  we  are  afraid,  been    altogether  lost  proportion 

sight  of.     No  efforts,  that  we  are  awareof,  »"  ^he  frightful  arrears  of  unexecuted  de. 

have  been  made  to  repair  the  roads  that  are  ^^^  j^  J^^  ^^^  ,^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 

now  being  decayed,  or  to  construct  new  gudder  Ameensand  Moonsiflfs,  shows  that 

ones  to  increase  tl.e  faciliues  of  communu  ^^e  new  judicial  aystem  requires  improve. 

cation.     This  state  of  things  is  a  matter  of  ^„j^     j^  Moonsiffs  hajfe  to  deal  with 

deep  regret.— (7j^annan<f*&un,  Feb.  1 7.  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^.^  poorest  chus,  and  if 

*~^~  possible,  greater  expedition  should  be  used 

xxtcunoN  or  deoriis.  in  tbe  final  settlement  of  tbeir  cases  than 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  draft  of  an  Act  «▼««»  in  those  of  the  wealthy ;  yet  forty  per 

for  empowering  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  cent,  of  the  unexecuted  decrees  belong  lo 

to  execute  decrees,  was  read  for  the  first  these  dtsUtuU  beingfc— Fnwui  of  India,  • 

time  in  the  Legislative  Council.  This  pro-  Feb.  IS. 
posed  enactment  naturally  led  to  the  sup*  """~ 

position  that  the  existing  arrangements  had  *"■  mi^. 

been  found  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  Tbe  tax  on  tbe  Hindoo  devoteea  wbo 

and  also  to  the  hope  that  this  new  provision  bathe  at  '*  the  roeedng  of  the  waters**  during 

would  effectually  prevent  the  accumulation  themela,  had  produced,  on  Monday  last, 

of  arrears  in  future.     The  extent  of  thoae  about  sixty.four  thousand  rupees.     Tbia 

arrears,  however,  was  not  known  beyond  is  a  large  aum,  but  we  believe  it  Is  much 

the  limits  of  the  courts,  before  the  publi->  leas  than  might  have  been  expected,  coa- 

cation  ofthejfgra  Ukttbar  of  the  SOth  Jan.  sidering  the  collections  of  Ibirmer  ycnra. 

In  that  journal  we  have  a  memorandum  of  The  amount  of  revenue  collected  (the  tax 

the  number  of  decrees  remaining  unexe*  being  a  rupee  a  head)  shotva  tbe  number 

cuted  on  tlie  1st  of  October,  last  year,  in  of  persons  wlio,  up    to  the  time  alatrdl, 

the  seventeen  couru  embraced  within  tbe  had  arrived  for  tlie  purpose  of  bathing;  but 
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though  this  gmt  Ininx  of  people  must 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  trade  of  t^e 
station,  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  govern- 
ment, we  would  rejoice  were  the  pilgrim 
tales,  by  which  our  rulers  countenance  and 
encourage  the  rites  of  idolatry,  at  once 
abolished  for  ever. — Cenirai  Free  Preu^ 
Jan,  SO. 

TRADK  OP  CABOI- 

Pbiitical  Departments  FoH  jyiUtam,  8M 
^eb, — The  hon.  the  Governor.general  of 
India  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
the  publication  of  the  following  paper  on 
the  trade  of  Cabul,  in  conUnuation  of  the 
eitracts  already  published  under  date  the 
16th  November  last : 

*'  Extracts  of  letters  from  Mr.  Masson 
to  Captain  Wade,  dated  the  16th  of  July 
1885.  On  the  10th  of  July,  a  kaffila 
arrived  from  Qandahar,  abont  twenty  yabus 
(ponies).  They  were  laden  with  black 
pepper,  salep,  saffron,  manna,  and  silk. 
Up  to  this  date,  only  the  Kurohti  Lohanis 
have  ventured  with  their  merchandize  to 
Cabul.  The  Mir  Khels,  the  most  opulent, 
are  shortly  expected,  as  they  will  have 
beard  that  the  Shikarpurians  have  returned 
to  their  kotis ;  and  Mulla  Badaruddio  has 
sent  them  many  encouraging  letters.  It  is 
ascertained  that  the  Lolianis  have  brought 
quite,or  nearly,  2,500  loads  of  merchandize, 
of  which  1,500  are  of  indigo,  besides  which 
600  loads  of  indigo  have  been  sent  to 
Qandahar.  In  last  year,  it  b  said,  not 
above  800  loads  of  indigo  arrived  at  Cabul. 
About  800  loads  of  linens  and  cottons  are 
computed  to  be  forthcoming,  with  200 
loads  of  sugar,  drugs,  and  sundries." 

Accompanying  is  a  statement  of  the 
prices  at  which  sales  of  Indian  and  other 
goods  are  now  effected  at  Cabul. 

THX  BIGUX  SUMROO. 

In  our  last  week's  paper,  it  was  our 
painfull  task  to  announce  the  death  of  her 
bighness  the  Begum  Sombre,  on  the  27th, 
at  her  residence  at  Sirdhannah. 

Her  highness  had,  some  days  previously, 
been  attacked  by  indisposition,  from  which 
she  had  perfectly  recovered  ;  when  on  the 
night  of  the  25th,  she  was  suddenly  seized 
•  with  an  alarming  attack.  Dr.  Drever  Iwd 
DoC  quitted  the  house;  his  patient  was 
then  speechless  and  apparently  senseless ; 
the  applications  resorted  to  had  the  effect 
of  relieving  her.  In  the  coune  of  the  26tb« 
she  lapsed  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th  her  spirit  fled 
from  its  earthly  tenement. 

No  time  was  lost  in  despatching  an  ex- 
press to  the  magistrate  at  Meerut  and  the 
agent  to  the  governor  at  Delhi :  the  former 
oif  these  officers  reached  Sirdhannah  by 
noon,  and  imnnediately  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  where  he  was  received  by  Mr. 
Dyce    Sombre^    Dr.  Drever,    aa  * 


members  of  the /Wmtly.  Necessary  iMTange- 
ments  were  immediately  made  for  tlw 
Aineral  and  other  ceremonies ;  and  it  being 
announced  that  Colonel  Dyce  had  repaired 
to  Sirdhannah,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  an 
interview  with  that  officer,  who  sliortly 
after  returned  to  Meerut. 

The  crowds  assembled  outside  the  palace 
walls,  and  on  the  roads,  were  immense, 
and  one  scene  of  lamentation  and  sorrow 
was  apparent;  the  grief  was  deep  and 
silent,  the  clustered  groups  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  heavy  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained,  and  the  Intensity  of  their  sorrow 
was  pictured  in  their  countenances,  nor 
did  they  separate  during  the  night;  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  whole 
of  the  dependants  observed  a  strict  fast ; 
there  was  no  preparing  of  meals,  no  re- 
tiring to  rest ;  all  were  watchful,  and  every 
bouse  vras  a  scene  of  mourning. 

At  nine,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
being  completed,  the  body  was  carried 
out,  borne  by  the  native  Christians  of  the 
artillery  battalion,  under  a  canopy,  sup. 
ported  by  the  principal  officers  of  her  late 
highness*  troops,  and  the  pali  by  Messrs. 
Dyce  Sombre,  Solaroli,  Drever,  and  Troup, 
preceded  by  the  whole  of  her  highness' 
body  guards,  followed  by  the  bishop, 
chaunting  portions  of  the  service,  aided 
by  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral.  After 
them,  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
then  the  chief  officers  of  the  household, 
the  whole  brought  up  by  a  batulion  of  her 
late  highness'  infantry,  and  a  troop  of 
horse,  the  procession  preceded  by  four 
elephants,  from  which  alms  and  cakes  were 
distributed  amongst  the  crowd,  passed 
through  a  street  formed  of  the  troops  at 
Sirdhannah,  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  kept  by  a  guard 
of  honour  from  the  BOth  N.  I.,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Campbell .  The  proces- 
sion passed  into  the  body  of  the  cathedral, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  coffin  was 
deposited  on  tressels.  High  mass  was 
then  performed  in  excellent  style,  and  with 
great  feeling,  by  the  bishop.  The  body  was 
lowered  into  the  vault.  Thus  terminated 
the  career  of  one  who,  for  upwards  of  half- 
a-century,  has  held  a  conspicuous  place,  in 
the  political  proceedings  of  India.  In  the 
Begum  Sombre  the  British  authorities  had 
an  ardent  and  sincere  ally,  ever  ready,  in 
the  spirit  of  true  chivalry,  to  aid  aixl  assist, 
to  the  utmost  of  her  means,  their  fortunes 
and  interests. 

As  soon  as  the  family  bad  retired  into 
the  palace,  the  magistrate  of  Meerut  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  officers  of  his  establish* 
roent,  to  proclaim  the  annexation  of 
territories  of  her  lata  highness,  to  the 
British  Government;  prockmation  was 
made  throughout  the  town  and  vicinity  of 
Sirdhannah,  by  the  government  authority, 
and  similar  ones  at  the  principal  towns, 
in  different  parts  of  the  jaghire,  according 
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to  prerioos  ammgetnent,  sb  that  tHit 
valuabltf  tarritory  became  almost  instan- 
taneously incorporated  with  zillab  Meerut, 
to  which  it  will  remain  annexed.  The 
introduction  of  the  police  and  fiscal 
arrangements  having  been  especially  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  orders  from 
the  government  of  India,  received  so  far 
back  as  August  1834. 

The  whole  of  the  landed  possessions  of 
her  late  highness  revert  to  the  British ;  but 
the  personal  property,  amounting  to  near 
half-a-crore,  devolves  by  will  to  Mr.  Dyce 
Sombre,  with  the  exception  of  snudl 
legacies,  and  charitable  bequests—- J/^^eru/ 
06*.,  Feb.  4. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Calcutta  papers, 
complains  of  the  fulsome  article  in  the 
Meerut  Observer,  which  we  have  so  greatly 
retrenched,  and  observes  of  the  Begum  :— 

**  With  the  exception  of  a  few  old  women 
at  Sirdhannah,  who  were  the  objects  of  her 
charity,  her  death  is  hailed  as  a  blessing 
throughout  her  territories.  The  semin- 
dars,  who  were  shamefully  screwed  and 
oppressed,  are  rejoicing  that  her  reign  is 
over.  She  was  about  ninety  years  of  age, 
completely  in  her  dotage,  and  her  affairs 
were  entirely  managed  by  her  heir,  young 
Dyce,  who  takes  the  name  of  Sombre  and 
succeeds  to  all  the  wealth  of  the  old  lady. 
There  must  be  at  least  half  a  crore  of 
rupees  at  Sirdhannah  in  palaces,  bunga- 
lows, elephants,  camels,  horses,  guns  of 
all  calibres,  &c.  &c  &c.,  and  thirty-three 
lacs  were  transferred  to  Company's  paper 
in  the  four  per  cent,  last  year :  all  this 
Dyce  Sombre  will  get ;  but  he  is  only  to 
liave  the  interest  of  it  until  he  is  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  is  now  about  26.  The 
begum  hu  left  all  her  old  and  faithful 
servants,  many  of  whom  have  served  her 
from  twenty  to  forty  years,  totally  un- 
provided for.  To  her  physician  she  be- 
queathed twenty  thousand  rupees ;  to  Mr. 
Troup,  who  married  Dyce's  sister,  fifty 
thousand ;  and  to  Mr.  Salnroli  who  also 
married  a  sister  of  Dyce,  and  has  a  family, 
eighty  tliousand.  She  also  left  seventy, 
five  thousand  rupees  to  an  old  officer  in 
the  Company's  service,  who,  compared 
with  all  her  old  faithful  followers,  was 
quite  a  stranger  to  her.  These,  I  under- 
stand, are  all  her  legacies,  and  the  remain- 
der goes  to  Dyce.  Old  Colonel  Dyce, 
the  father  of  this  young  man,  who  was 
formerly  in  her  service,  and  quarrelled 
with  her,  has  not  got  a  fraction.  The 
begum's  revenue,  including  customs  and 
duties  of  all  kinds,  amounted  to  about  ten 
lacs  per  annum,  and  her  expenditure  was 
not  above  six.  On  her  death  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  magistrate  of  Meerut  went 
to  Sirdhannah  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  honourable  John. 
This  was  done  simply  by  proclamation,  the 
people  being  too  ready  and  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge a  new  master." 


TONS  OF  THS  WATIW  FKiaa. 

The  following  passage,  in  the  Reformer^ 
native  paper,  in  an  article  on  ^  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age,*'  indicates  the  growing  political 
tone  of  the  native  press : — 

'<  In  every  civilixed  country,  where 
knowledge  shines  widi  iu  brilliant  lustre^ 
where  the  people  value  the  truth  of  educa- 
tion, where  the  educated  are  stimulated  by 
splendid  reward  for  their  talents  and 
learning,  merit  is,  save  in  India,  crowned 
with  success.  It  is  a  stimulus  highly 
desirable  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
knowledge.  It  is  for  this  that  prixes  mt% 
often  given  to  the  best  of  the  school  bojrs, 
that  they  may  diligently  cultivate  the  seeds 
of  early  education.  Happy,  thrice  happy 
are  the  people  of  England!  |  The 
learned  professions,  the  public  service^ 
the  highest  offices  of  state,  even  the 
senate  house,  hold  out  innumerable  bril- 
liant prospects  to  raise  the  ardour  of  tbe 
youthful  student.  Invited  by  these  prixes 
ever  kept  in  public  view,  thouaanda  of  new 
candidates  for  fame  and  promotion,  are 
daily  pouring  forth  from  our  aemiDarics 
in  the  west  and  pressing  forward,  while 
thousands  more  advance  in  succcsafui 
ranks  behind  them,  to  supply  their  places. 
How  different  is  the  case  in  Indim,  wbefe 
the  learned  have  no  prospect  of  '  rising  in 
the  world  ;*  where  foreigners  are  enjoying 
that  degree  of  political  privilejte,  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  Hindu ;  where  tbe 
Briti>h  rulers  are  so  jfortial  that  they  ever 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  many  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  of  their  own  race !  This  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  and  can  be  demon- 
strated  by  several  practical  instances.  To 
speak  the  truth,  our  brethren  of  England 
are  as  mere  birds  of  passage.  They  look 
on  India  as  a  patrimony  granted  to  tbem 
for  the  support  of  their  families  in  the 
west.  It  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  Britain 
to  allow  her  sons  thus  to  plunder  tbe  riches 
of  India  for  the  mere  satisfiiction  of  tbe 
India  Company.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  money  are  remitted  every  year  to  the 
East- India  stock,  merely  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  contracted  by  tbe  Company 
in  the  character  of  merchanta— hundreds 
afWr  hundreds  of  persons  come  from  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  fill  high  situations 
here  in  India.  Amazing  policy !  Excel- 
lent, laudable  is  the  method  adopted  for 
the  exaction  of  money  !  Surely  such  a 
straightforward  course  of  social  justice  at 
once  bespeaks  the  well-being  of  the  Indian 
community !  It,  however,  becomes  a  con- 
vincing proof  tliat  the  power  exercised  by 
the  British  nation  in  India  is  a  political 
phenomenon ;  indeed,  our  rulers,  with  all 
their  liberal  profiessioos,  do  not  allow  tbe 
natives  to  enjoy  any  degree  of  political 
privilege;  learned  men  are  denied  rewards 
or  honours  due  to  their  talents,  and  none 
of  the  educated  Hindus  are  admitted  into 
lucrative    situations,    as  i^  their  talents 
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were  treanon  against  tba  British  Indian 
GoTiaNMCNv.  The  line  of  conduct  em* 
braced  by  our  rulers  is  exceedingly 
striking,  when  we  consider  that  eren  the 
barbarous  Mahamedans  allowed  the  natives 
to  enjoy  every  kind  of  political  privilege 
pursuant  to  their  talents,  while  a  naUon 
by  far  the  more  civilised  and  prosperous, 
scruple  to  place  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
in  high  dignities.  It  is  a  mere  mockery 
to  delineate  the  characteristics  of  our 
enlightened  rulers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
tbey  can  well  appreciate  their  own  interest 
and  the  interest  of  their  countrymen.  The 
slight  vestiges  of  labours  that  have  been 
miKle  by  the  Anglo-Indian  government, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Hindus,  bespeak 
bow  much  good  they  have  done  to  England 
and  to  India.*' 


Mm.  WAOHORN. 

Mr.  Waghorn  has  come  out  to  Egypt, 
where  he  has  established  himself  to  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  passengers  by  the 
steamers.  He  writes,  that  the  railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  is  actually  to  be  made. 
The  ironwork  is  in  progress  at  home. 
When  it  is  finished,  the  journey  to  Cairo 
will  be  performed  in  about  six  hours !  By 
this  means,  books  and  parcels  may  reach 
Bombay  with  facility  at  moderate  charge ; 
but  while  the  communication  is  limited  to 
that  port,  all  India,  except  Bombay  and 
Its  immediate  vicinity,  will  be  deprived  of 
this  advantage ;  and  as  for  passengers,  of 
course,  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
steamers  at  Bombay,  unless  they  are 
located  near  that  port,  since  they  can  only 
reach  it  from  the  interior  by  land  jour- 
nies,  frequently  difficult  and  costly,  and  at 
one  season,  that  very  season  when  they 
would  be  most  anxious  to  go  by  steam, 
impracticable — ergo  we  must  agitate  for 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  no  monopoly. 
— Bengal  Herald^  Feb.  28. 


INSOLVENT  ACT. 

An  Act  of  our  legislature  is  published  to* 
day,  an  extension  of  that  exquisite  piece  of 
legislation,  tbe  present  Insolvent  Act,  for 
ih^e  yean  from  the  first  of  March  next, 
when  it  expires.  When  we  recollect  tbe 
many  instances  in  which  this  act  has  been 
condemned  by  every  member  of  the  bar 
bera,  and  by  every  judge  who  has  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  it ;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect  also,  that  the  reason  assigned  in  Eng- 
land  for  girins  the  Act  a  short  extension 
without  amendment,  in  1833,  was  that  it 
had  been  determined  to  leave  the  duty  of 
amending  it  to  tbe  law  commission,  we 
may  well  ask  how  it  happens  that  so  faulty 
a  law  should  now  be  extended  for  another 
term  of  three  years,  without  any  alteration 
whatever?  how  it  happens  that,  while  law* 
making  has  been  going  on  at  a  steam  pace 
for  some  tira^  back  in  lulTAiice  of  the  piiblic 


wants,  a  most  important  matter,  especially 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missionera  by  the  authorities  at  home, 
should  have  been  utterly  neglected  till  tbe 
very  moment  when  tbe  Act  was  about  to 
expire?  And  now,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  a  three  yeare*  renewal  ?  Why  not  re- 
new it  for  six  months  or  a  year^  and  in  the 
mean  time  set  about  revising  its  provisions? 
Tbe  task  ought  not  to  be  very  long,  since 
the  working  of  the  Act  has  made  its  defects 
sufficiently  notorious. — C(U,Cour.9Feh,  24. 

NXW  PORK  OF  OATH. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  February  22. 
Baboo  Russick  Krishna  Mullick,  tbe  editor 
of  the  Gyanannetkunf  being  one  of  the 
petit  jury,  prescribed  a  form  of  the  oath 
that  he  wished  should  be  administered  to 
him.  It  was  worded  nearly  thus :— '<  T 
call  heaven  to  witness  that,  between  my 
sovereign  lord  tbe  king,  and  the  prisonera 
at  the  bar,  I  shall  give  a  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence  I  hear."  The  oath  was 
accordingly  admim'stered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Blacquiere,  the  chief  interpreter,  under 
tbe  sanciion  of  the  judge  on  the  bench. 

DSraNCX  OP  POLTOAMT. 

The  discussions  in  the  Calcutta  pspers, 
on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  has  brought 
forth  tbe  following  plausible  defence  of  it, 
by  a  native:— 

<»  Sir, — You  English  gentlemen  are 
very  fond  of  complaining  against  the  na- 
tives of  this  country,  because  they  marry 
many  vrives.  If  your  religion  and  the 
customs  of  your  country  don't  allow  you 
to  have  more  than  one  woman  as  wife, 
why  should  we  be  guided  by  you,  who  are 
of  another  nstion  and  religion  ?  It  is  a 
true  thing,  which  every  body  acquainted 
with  Asia  knows,  but  how  it  happens  no. 
body  knows,  that  there  are  more  women 
than  men  in  this  country,  whether  because 
more  females  are  born,  or  because  you 
Englishmen  kill  tbe  males  in  battle, 
magician  only  can  tell.  Then,  in  this 
case,  giving  one  woman  to  every  man, 
what  is  to  become  of  tbe  remaining  many 
women?  They  must  have  somebody  to 
love  them.  The  plain  truth  is,  we  are 
destined  by  nature  to  bava  many  wives  and 
much  happiness  it  is  our  good  fate  to 
have  many  wives— it  has  been  so  from  tbe 
beginning  of  the  world.  Don't  then,  I 
pray,  interfere  with  the  decree  of  nature.** 

SALS  OP  HOUSR  PROPXRTT. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  from  several 
qusrten,  thst  there  is  a  demand  for  landed 
property,  and  that  purehasen  will  come 
forward,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
any  disposition  to  sell  at  market  rates. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  so  strong  a  deter- 
mination to  stand  up  for  old  prices,  that 
no  person,  whose  time  was  valuable, 
would  throw  it  away  by  attending  salet| 
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when  there  appeared  no  inclination  to  lell. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  frequent  mock 
sales  of  the  landed  property  of  the  estate  of 
Cruttenden,  MackiUop,  and  Co.,  under 
the  former  Assignee. 

The  new  Assignee,  with  prompt  and 
sound  judgment,  is  fittt  turning  indigo, 
ships,  waste  ground,  and  old  bricks,  into 
sicca  rupees.  The  ruinous  premises  in 
CossitoUab,  formerly  DuckettU  coach  ma- 
nnfactory,  and  subsequently  James  Lamb 
and  Co.'s  auction,  were  yesterday  sold  by 
Jenkins,  Low,  and  Co.,  for  32,200  rupees ; 
and  considering  that  it  must  cost  7  or 
8,000  rupees  to  put  them  in  good  repair, 
they  ha^,  we  think,  brought  a  good  price ; 
more,  indeed,  than  it  was  generally  thought 
they  would  sell  for. 

We  trust  for  the  sake  of  the  creditors  of 
the  late  firm  of  Cruttenden  and  Co.,  that 
all  the  other  houses,  belonging  to  this 
estate,  will  be  speedily  offered  for  sale  at 
moderate  upset  prices,  when  there  will  be 
no  want  of  bidders.  Competition  and  the 
disposition  to  buy,  which  appears  to  pre- 
vail at  present,  will  realize  fair  prices,  and 
assist  10  making  a  speedy  dividend.— 
Hwharu. 

ABOLrnoK  or  salt  salis. 
We  understand  that  government  has  de- 
termined to  do  away  with  the  salt  sales.  A 
price  is  to  be  put  upon  each  description  of 
salt  in  the  government  golas,  and  any  per^ 
ton  may  buy  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
pleases  at  any  time.  By  this  method,  the 
speculation  which  has  hitherto  taken  place 
at  the  periodical  sales,  will  be  put  an  end 
to;  for  no  capitalist  will  be  foolish  enough 
to  buy  for  an  advance,  when  bis  powerful 
competitor  is  always  ready  to  undersell 
him.  If,  indeed,  tlie  stock  in  the  golas 
were  to  be  reduced  to  something  near  the 
means  of  an  individual,  it  might  be  all 
purchased  at  once ;  but  tliis  it  is  easy  for 
the  Board  to  prevent,  as  the  regulation  of 
tlie  supply  is  in  their  own  hands.— >irurA., 
Feb.  26. 

▲BOLITIOV  OP   LOTTiaiKS. 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn,  that  an  abo. 
mination  against  which  we  have  long 
raised  our  voice,  is  at  last  likely  to  be  done 
away  with,  by  the  act  of  government.  The 
Gyananneikun  tells  us,  that  the  lottery 
committee  are  recommending  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  government  lottery.  Sorry, 
however,  are  we  to  s^y,  in  announcing  the 
cessation  of  this  national  disgruce,  that  we 
can  neither  compliment  the  government 
upon  the  occasion,  as  for  an  act  of  virtue ; 
nor  can  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  grati* 
fying  reflection,  that  our  humble  efToris 
contributed  to  the  long  called* for  measure ; 
seeing  that  the  government  are  not  leaving 
off  tl^  lottery,  but  as  is  said  of  old  rakes, 
in  reip^ct  of  their  vices,  the  lottery  it  leav- 
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ing  off  the  government.  In  other  worda, 
the  committee  have  reported  a  **  loaa,**  and 
humble  individuals,  not  to  tpeak  of  go- 
vemments,  are  rarely  guilty  of  practising 
vices  from  which  they  derive  neither  plea, 
sure  nor  profit ;  far  less  where  such  vices 
are  merely  odious  and  expeusive.  We  can- 
not but  congratulate  the  public  at  large  in 
this  instance,  upon  being  far  in  advance  of 
government,  both  in  virtue  and  in  good 
»enae.-yeirf. 

suPBaiMTCWDiiio  snaocoxa. 
We  have  just  heard  it  rumoured,  that 
intelligence  has  been  received  by  govern- 
ment,  that  superintending  surgeons  are  to 
he  allowed  to  retire  on  the  pay  of  lieut.- 
colonels,  immediately  on  their  promoiicMi, 
instead  of  serving  two  years  in  that  grade^ 
as  formerly ;  also  that  the  three  additional 
annual  retirements  Arom  the  Medical  Fund 
have  been  sanctioned. — Journal  a/fwf,  and 
Phys.  Science, 

AOBKT   AT   MOOaSHKDABAn. 

The  CalcutU  papers  are  full  of  letters 
and  **  editorials  **  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Capt.  J.  Uigginson,  58th 
N.  I.  (announced  in  our  last  Register),  to 
the  post  of  Agent  to  the  Governor- Gene- 
rai  at  Moorshedabad,  which  is  stigmatised 
as  «  the  Moorshedabad  Job.'*  Capt.  Hig- 
ginson  is  stated  to  be  a  relation  of  Sir  C. 
Metcalfe;  he  entered  the  service  in  1826. 
On  this  subject,  the  Hurkaru  observes  :— 
**  With  reference  to  some  recent  appoint- 
ments, we  have  heard  an  opinion  expressed 
that  delicacy  precludes  a  successor  of  a  go- 
vernor-general  from  rescinding  the  ap- 
pointments  of  him  to  whom  lie  succeeds. 
We  cannot  admit  the  force  of  this  plea, 
more  especially  if  it  is  to  be  urged  in  bar 
of  a  just  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  in  any  case,  and  still  more 
when  it  applies  to  appointments  made  at  a 
period  when  the  8UCi*essor  was  hourly  ex- 
pected ;  for  surely  then  delicacy  is  at  leut 
as  much  violated  by  such  appointments,  as 
by  the  rescindment  of  them.** 

TBANSIT   OOTIES. 

We  have  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing,  that  the  Jiat  has  gone  forth  to 
abolish  the  transit  duties  throuj^hout  the 
Bengal  provinces.*  While,  however,  we 
rejoice  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  has  not 
quitted  the  helm  without  conferring  upon 

•  *'  Fort  Wmiam  Gerural  Department,  IM 
Ilarch,  1836.— Notice  Is  hereby  given,  that 
ftom  and  after  the  Ut  of  Aprfl  next,  thesevcral 
custom  houses  and  chokeys.  esUbtuhcd  for  the 
collection  of  inland  or  transit  duties  at  the  sta- 
tions and  in  the  districts  of  Patna,  MoonhedalMd. 
Dacca,  and  Hooghly,  shall  be  disooatinned ;  aad 
fVom  that  date  forward,aU  articles  at  merchandise, 
goods  and  commodities,  shall  pfus  throush  the 
provinces  and  districUoT  the  Bsngal  prasUsacy, 
without  payment  of  any  duty,  tas.  er  l!ae  what^ 
soever,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be  covered  by 
a  ruwaaa  or  paw,  or  by  aoyoOier  dociunant  as  a 
protection  fkmn  the  4smand  ef  daty.** 
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us  this  great  benefit  to  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  country,  we  must  take 
leave  to  remind  the  Governor- Genera], 
that  the  measure  is  not  yet  complete.  So 
long  as  the  town  duties  are  continued,  a 
large  portion—- we  may  say  the  most  veza- 
tknis  portion— of  tl)e  trammels  upon  in- 
temal  trade  will  continue,  and  with  them 
all  the  abuses  of  a  complicated  system  of 
tbanabs  and  passes,  which  there  is  the  less 
motive  to  maintain  for  the  collection  of  a 
reduced  revenue.  We  hare  always  held, 
tliat  it  was  idle  to  treat  the  question  of  the 
two  descriptions  of  duty  separately.  Both 
must  go  together,  and  we  trust,  as  reason 
has  been  victorious  in  one  part  of  the  field, 
she  will  not  delay  to  drive  her  enemy  from 
the  rest  of  his  position.  There  is  still  ano- 
ther important  respect  in  which  this  mea- 
sure is  incomplete.  The  transit  and  town 
duties  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  pre^i. 
dencies  remain  to  be  extinguished.  Surely, 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  will  not  roar  a  liberal 
act  by  presenUng  it  with  a  character  of  par- 
tiality,as  if  its  aim  were  merely  to  win 
golden  opinions  at  the  seat  of  liis  own  go- 
▼ernment,  instead  of  consulting  alike  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

Possibly  it  may  create  some  surprise  to 
see  these  obnoxious  uxes  removed,  with- 
out any  announcement  of  other  taxes  in 
their  place,  it  being  known  that  ihe  Cus- 
toms* Committee  have  been  some  time 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  a  substi. 
tute  in  augmented  duties  upon  external 
trade,  llieir  first  report,  we  understand, 
is  before  government ;  but  whether  or  not 
it  embraces  that  department  of  their  inves- 
tigation, we  are  unprepared  to  say— -we  be- 
lieve not.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  so  Important  a  resource  as  the 
Inland  Customs  of  the  four  presidencies 
should  be  given  up  gratuitously.  But 
tbe  necessity  of  an  equivalent  is  not  so 
pressing  as  is  commonly  supposed.  We 
are  informed  upon  good  authority,  that, 
after  very  careful  investigation,  it  has  been 
discovered,  that  the  finances  of  India  are 
at  this  time  yielding  a  real  surplus,  instead 
of  exhibiting  a  deficit,  all  the  home  charges 
inclusive.— Cot  Cour,  Mar,  1. 

The  ffurkaru  sutes,  that  '*  Enquiries 
recently  instituted,  have  elicited  some  very 
curious  facts  relative  to  the  operation  of  thie 
transit  system  in  various  parts  of  India. 
Among  other  singularities,  the  following 
mode  of  collecting  transit  dues  existed  for 
some  years  in  the  province  of  Berar,  but 
has  since  been  abolished  :  *■  A  transit  duty 
was  levied  on  all  women  travellers  enceinUf 
and  on  all  animals  great  with  young,'  ** 


POWSR  OP   THS  COMMA NDER-IW-CHIBP. 

The  Bengal  Herald,  in  a  controversy  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  head  of  the  army 
in   India,  alluding  to  '*  the  disposition  of 
high   miliury  authorities   in    India  occa- 
j1sial.Joum.ii.S.VoL.  20.No.80. 
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sionnllv  to  overstep  their  powers,**  adduces 
the  following  illustrations: 

'*  Among  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  Bengal  government,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  King's  depot  at 
Chinsurah.  Against  this  measure  the  com- 
mander-in-chief had  strongly  protested, 
but  was  overruled ;  the  depot  was  dis- 
solved, and  its  inmates  ordered  into  Fort 
Willinm.  The  governor-general  and  com- 
anander-in-chief  at  this  period  were  both 
on  the  Hills.  No  sooner  did  the  latter 
hear  of  the  abolition  of  the  depot,  than  he 
resolved  on  its  re-esublishment,  and  sent 
orders  to  the  officer  commanding  the  pre- 
sidency division,  to  direct  the  staff  and 
others  to  return  to  Chinsurah,  resume  their 
appointments  at  the  depot,  and  conduct  the 
duties,  pending  a  reference  to  tbe  Horse 
Guardti.  This  order  reached  the  officer 
commanding  tlie  division.  Col.  Ximenes, 
in  due  course.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
then  vice  president  in  Council,  and  simply 
forbade  Col.  Ximenes  to  issue  the  order  at 
his  peril,  and  interdicted  any  officer  or 
man  recently  employed  at  the  depot,  from 
quitting  Fort  William.  Col.  Ximenes  was 
too  old  a  soldier  to  hesitate  which  to  obey 
—he  bowed  to  the  civil  authority,  and  the 
military  mandate  was  thus  treated  as  *  waste 
paper!*  Still  worse,  his  Excellency  had 
the  option  of  rescinding  the  order,  or  of 
resigning  his  command.  Af^r  a  struggle, 
he  accepted  the  less  ruinous  alternative^ 
and  withdrew  the  order. 

*<  It  happened,  some  years  ago,  that,  on 
casting  his  eye  over  the  present  state  of  his 
Majesty's  corps  in  this  country,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India  observed,  that 
in  a  certain  dragoon  regiment  there 
were  100  horses  *  wanting  to  complete.* 
This  seemed  to  his  Excellency  objectiona" 
ble;  but  what  was  the  course  pursued? 
Instead  of  bringing  the  omission  to  the 
notice  of  Government,  and  requesting  re- 
spectfully that  measures  might  be  adopted 
to  rectify  the  same,  he  directed  the  adju- 
tant-general to  lay  his  commands  on  tbe 
commander  of  the  forces  in  that  presidency 
to  complete  the  regiment  forthwith.  Tbe 
mandate  went  iu  errand.  It  found  its 
way  at  length  to  the  Council-table,  and 
grcat  was  the  surprise  and  wild  the  laugh- 
ter, when  its  tenor  was  promulgated.  *  His 
Excellency  commands  that  the  corps  should 
be  completed,'  <  orders  from  the  Horse 
Guards,'  &c. !  The  government  were 
much  obliged  to  him,  but  they  recognised 
neither  his  Excellency  nor  the  Horse 
Guards,  as  any  authority  for  their  proceed- 
ings. The  appropriation  of  the  revenue  of 
a  local  presidency  did  not  rest  with  the 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  but  with  the 
local  government.  As  an  economic  mea- 
sure, that  government  had  resolved  the  said 
regiment  should  be  kept  100  horses  short  of 
its  complement,  and  to  change  those  orders 
they  did  not  intend,  and  this  was  quietly 
(2  F)  r^  T 
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intimated  to  the  commnnder-in^hief.  His 
mandate  was  thus  considered  as  so  much 
*  waste  paper/  and  llie  corps  is  100  horsen 
short  of  its  complement  to  this  very  day.*' 

UNION  or  THE  KXVBNUE  AND  JUDICIAL 
FUNCTIONS. 

An  official  circular  appears  in  the  Cal- 
cutta  papers,  the  object  of  which  is  to  eh'cit 
reports  on  the  result  of  the  system  of  uniting 
revenue  and  judicial  functions,  llie  en- 
quiry is  instituted  by  desire  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who  think  that  the  question  of 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  sys- 
tem  will  be  determined  by  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  crime.  'Die  Sadder,  in  their 
circular  to  the  magistrates,  appear  to  con- 
sider it  as  involving  such  a  mixture  of  fact 
and  opinion,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
separate  one  from  the  other.  <*  One  dis- 
trlct  may  exhibit  under  the  actual  system, 
a  great  diminution  of  crime  for  the  period 
of  comparison — another  an  equal  increase; 
and  these  two  resulu  of  the  same  system 
must  obviously  be  referred  to  some  other 
cause  than  that  of  the  system  itself,  and  Uie 
results,  be  they  what  they  may,  be  influ- 
enced by  circumstances  which  no  tabular 
form  can  exhibit.'* 

MANOOLA,  THE  DACOIT  OP  JBSSORB. 

*<  At  last,  through  the  zeal  of  our  ma- 
gistrate and  collector,  Mr.  A.  F.Donnelly, 
Manoola,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Jessore,  has 
been  apprehended  and  lodged  in  the  jail  of 
this  district.  This  desperate  character  has 
hitherto  eluded  and  laughed  at  the  many 
attempts  made  by  Mr.  Donnelly's  prede. 
cessors  to  capture  him.  Indeed,  in  the 
different  societies  of  indigo  planters  in 
which  I  have  mingled  (men  of  experience 
and  nerve  too),  I  have  always  heard  even 
the  idea  of  its  being  possible  to  capture 
Manoola  quite  laughed  at  and  ridiculed." 
— Corres,  Hurk, 

UBW  MEPICAL  COLLEOK. 

We  had  the  gratification  to  be  present  for 
the  first  time,  to-day,  at  one  of  the  ordinary 
examinations  of  the  studenu  at  the  new 
Medical  College.  The  number  of  scholars 
present  exceeded  fifty,  including  not  more 
than  three  or  four  Christians,  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  quite  boys.  The  manner  in 
which,  one  after  another,these  native  youths 
explained  chemical  afiim'ties,  and  answered 
the  many  diflicult  questions  put  to  them  by 
Dr.  O'Shaughneftsy,  was  sufficiently  sur- 
prising, and  we  were  about  to  note  the 
names  of  one  or  two  o{  tlie  boys  who  seemed 
to  us  distinguished  by  their  intelligence ; 
but  we  soon  found  that  we  should  but  be 
doing  injustice  to  others,  for  as  the  still 
more  difficult  portion  of  the  examination 
proceeded,  boys  who  had  hitherto  escaped 
notice,  showed  themselves  able  to  meet  a 
severe  examination  on  the  construction  of 


the  human  form,  the  Dmmet  and  ines  of 
the  bones  and  nerves,  &c.  &C.,  and  two  of 
them,  without  the  least  embarTaasment,  ex- 
plained  the  various  dblocations  of  the 
shoulder,  the  effect  and  appearances  tbefeof, 
the  nature  of  a  dislocation  in  the  thigh,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  disda. 
guished  from  a  fracture  in  the  ntrck  of  the 
thigh  bone.  We  really  were  in  no  small 
degree  delighted  at  the  grreat  aod  rapid 
proficiency  of  the  studenu,  which  certain Ij 
reflects  very  great  credit  upon  Principal 
Bramley  and  his  assisunts,  as  well  as  upon 
the  attention  and  talents  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  considering  that  the  lectures 
only  commenced  in  June  last. — CaL  Qntr, 
Feb.  13. 

NATITE  PBMALS  EDUCATION. 

In  Mr.  Adams's  report,  it  is  sUted  that 
in  Rangpur  it  is  considered  highly  impro- 
per to  bestow  any  education  on  women, 
and  no  man  would  marry  a  girl  who  was 
known  to  be  capable  of  reading;  but  as 
girls  of  rank  are  usually  married  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  continue  to  live 
with  their  families  for  four  or  five  years 
afterwards,  the  husbands  are  sometimes 
deceived,  and  find,  on  receiving  their 
wives,  that  after  marriage,  they  have  ac 
quired  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  b 
supposed  to  be  most  inauspicious  to  tbeir 
husbands.  Although  this  female  erudi. 
tion  scarcely  ever  proceeds  further  than 
being  able  to  indite  a  letter  and  to  examine 
an  account,  yet  it  has  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  many  families  from  thrpatened 
destruction.  The  women  of  rank  live 
much  less  dissipated  lives  tiian  the  men, 
and  are  generally  better  fitted  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  estates,  on  which  account 
they  are  considered  intolerable  nuisances, 
by  the  harpies  who  seek  to  prey  on  their 
husbands  and  to  plunder  their  estates. 
Mr.  Adams  mentions,  that  there  were  at 
one  time  several  schools  for  native  girls  in 
Beerbhoom,  but  they  have  all  been  formed 
into  one  central  school,  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Calcutta  Baptist  Female 
School  Society.  Until  lately  it  contained 
upwards  of  eighty  girls,  but  since  the  hur- 
karee  employed  to  collect  them  vraa  dis- 
missed, and  especially  since  the  employ- 
ment of  Christian  instead  of  non -christian 
teachers,  tlie  school  has  fiillen  away  ooe- 
half,  there  being  at  the  date  of  the  la^^t  re. 
port  only  forty  girls  on  the  list.  Almost 
all  attend  in  the  morning,  but  there  » 
always  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the 
afternoon. 

MOPUSSII.  MISCELLANEOUS   NEWS. 

(From  various  JowmaU,) 

Cawnpoor, — This  station,  as  the  Guide 

books  would  say,  is  the  ancient  Kanb,  or 

city  of  the  cupid  of  the  Hindoos,  a  name 

given  to  it  probably  from  the  devotion  to 
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gallantry  shewn  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
which,  whether  arisiDg  from  the  aoil  or 
atmosphere,  is  in  as  active  operation  now 
aa  it  was  centuries  ago.  Old  maids  and 
acandal  are  not  more  naturally  associated 
than  Cawnpoor  and  gallantry,  nor  is  tliere, 
in  Gangetic  India,  any  station  where  you 
can  be  deprived  of  a  mistress  or  wife  with 
more  despatch  or  ecUU*  This  gallantry, 
which  frequently  expresses  itself  by  an 
elopement,  sometimes  in  a  stage  trick,  by 
dropping  a  letter,  is,  however,  sometimes 
equivocally  shewn  in  a  'jocular  remark,' 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  re- 
cent anecdote.  A  number  of  charitable 
ladies  announced,  in  the  following  circu. 
lar,  a  sale  of  all  the  pretty  toys  they  had 
beguiled  the  tediousness  of  the  hot  months 
in  making:  — 

**  Hie  Ladies  of  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Native  Female  Orphan  Asylum  beg  to 
notify,  that  the  sale  of  fancy  articles  (for 
the  benefit  of  the  above  institution)  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the  2d  Febru. 
ary,  between  noon  and  S  r.  m.  —  Cawn. 
poor,  Januaty  30th,  1836/' 

And  wltli  it  was  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing  note  to  the  Brigade-Major,  Capt. 
Forbes : — 

**  My  dear  Sir,— The  ladies  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Native  Infisntry  Asylum  will 
be  obliged  by  your  encouraging  the  writers 
of  the  corps  to  copy  the  annexed  notice,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  generally  known.— 
Jan.  30th,  1836." 

A  copy  of  the  notice,  the  circulation 
of  whidi  was  thus  provided  for,  was,  of 
course,  laid  before  Brigadier  Churchill, 
pro  fomuh  for  his  sanction  for  the  meet- 
ing. The  Brigadier,  however,  was  dis- 
posed  to  treat  the  subject  in  jest,  and  across 
the  circular  wrote  as  follows ;— '*  Who,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  or  unholy,  is 
this  Committee  ?  Who  is  the  President  ? 
Mrs.  Vaughan  or  Mrs.  Ram  Chunder 
Pant?" 

This  remark  did  of  course,  created  a 
considerable  sensation  in  the  Cawnpoor 
circle;  some  contended  that  Brigadier 
Cburchiirs  "minute"  was  intend^  for 
a  jest,  a  mere  joke,  though  the  gallant  end 
gallant  writer  had  forgotten  the  point; 
while  others  maintained  that  it  had  some 
connection  with  the  cause  of  Mr.  White, 
which  was  espoused  generally  by  the  sta- 
tion at  large,  parUcuiarly  by  the  members 
of  the  Female  Asylum  Society.  The  agi- 
tation subsided,  hy  the  Brigadier  with, 
drawing  his  refusal,  aud  disclaiming  ail 
intention  of  being  wanting  in  courtesy 
by  the  ''Jocular  Observation.'* 

Bhurulpoor. — His  Highness  the  Raja 
has  just  proceeded  on  a  Battue  to  Roobas 
accompanied  by  his  dewan  Bolanatb,  and 
a  large  cort^.  Among  the  other  amusc'^ 
ments  which  occupy  the  time  of  royalty, 
is  that  of  flying  kites.    Seated  at  their  tent 


doors,  tlie  Rajah  and  bis  prime  minister, 
fatigued  with  the  cares  of  the  state,  amuse 
themselves  in  flying  and  endeavouring  to 
cut  the  strings  of  each  other's  kites,  in 
which  the  skill  of  the  Rajah,  or  the  deep 
respect  of  the  minister,  generally  inclines 
the  victory  to  the  former. 

Lahore. — Raja  Ruttun  Sing,  one  of  the 
principal  and  favoured  chiefs  of  Runjeet, 
has  forfeited  the  favour  of  his  master  and 
his  jagheers,  for  his  unreasonable  and 
traitorous  conduct.  No  Nihil,  the  amorous 
grand&on  of  Runjeet,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  reputed  beauty  of  the  daughter  of 
Rutton  Singh,  and  demanded  her  in  mar. 
riage  ;  the  father,  however,  refused  to  send 
his  daughter  to  the  royal  menagerie,  as  she 
had  long  been  betrothed  to  the  son  of  a 
fellow  sirdar.  He  even  resisted  the  soli- 
citations and  orders  of  Runjeet  himself* 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative, 
confiscated  his  property,  and  threw  him 
into  prison.  The  Raja,  however,  has  ef« 
fWcted  his  escape,  and  will  probably  '*  turn 
rebel"  for  his  uncourteous  treatment. 

It  is  stated  that  Runjeet,  having  brought 
Sultan  Mahomed  Khan  to  Lahore,  under 
the  express  promise  of  appointing  him 
agent  of  Peshawer,  and  having  failed  to 
keep  that  promise,  the  brother  of  Sultan 
Mahomed,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  assem- 
bled 15,000  or  20,000  Mulkeas,  &c  at 
Jullalabad,  whence  he  intends  marching 
forthwith  on  Peshawer  and  taking  ven- 
geance upon  Runjeet. 

The  Mussulman  population  at  Lahore 
are,  it  appears,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement.  Monsieur  Ventura  has  been 
ordered  by  Maharaja  Runjeet  Sing,  to  ap- 
propriate a  certain  worshipping  place  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  his  kutchery. 
Remonstrance  against  this  insult  was,  of 
course,  useless;  the  circumstance,  how- 
ever, has  produced  great  dissatisfaction  in 
the  minds  of  the  *' faithful." 

Agra.^^Bttron  Hugel  was  at  Hansi  on 
the  10th  of  January,  and  proposes  to  leaye 
Delhi  for  Jeypore  on  the  17th,  where  he 
expects  to  arrive  about  tiie  20th.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  compels  the  baron  to 
run  through  Rajpoouna  to  Bombay  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  the  view  to  em- 
bark at  once  for  Europe.  The  tour  to 
Cashmere  is  described  by  the  baron  aa  in- 
teresting, but  fatiguing.  In  going,  he 
took  the  hill-route  by  Belaspoor,  Juala- 
mooki,  and  Tommoo,  ana  in  returning 
followed  the  Jeelam  to  ?riayufferad,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Attock,  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  Indus. 

jDe2^—- Mr.  Cowley,  the  artist,  is  em- 
ployed on  an  historical  painting  of  the 
King  of  Delhi,  representing  his  Majesty 
and  four  sons,  a  species  of  grouping  in 
high  estimation  among  the  kings  of  thecasr. 
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The  kidnappers  of  Delhi  continue  to 
steal  young  children,  both  within  and  with* 
out  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  it  is  said, 
find  a  ready  sale  for  them  in  the  palace  of 
the  Great  Mogul. 

AUahabad. — The  Baza  Baee  arrived  here 
on  the  11th  insunt,  en  route  to  Benares, 
where  she  goes  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Jeypwe* — Hookum  Chundand  Futteb 
Lol  were  delivered  over  to  Major  A  lyes  at 
llaja  Ghur,  by  Captain  Lloyd,  of  the  36th 
N.  I.  The  former  was  hrvught  up  for 
examination  before  Major  A  Ives,  Cap- 
tains  Tlioresby,  political  agent  at  Sheka- 
wattee,  Ludlow,  and  Conolly.  His  exa- 
mination was  suspended,  or,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, concluded:  nothing  was  elicited 
from  him  to  corroborate  the  documentary 
evidence,  which  we  hear  fiies  clearly  the 
aflQiir  of  the  4th  of  June  on  Joota  Ram 
and  his  party.  His  answers  to  the  various 
questions  proposed  were  all  in  the  twrtmi 
ricordo  style.  The  examination  of  the 
younger  prisoner,  Futteh  Lol,  was  to  com- 
mence, and  on  the  close  of  it.  Major  Alves 
would  return  to  Juepoor.  Both  prisoners 
are  to  be  confined  in  a  gurry  outside  Jue- 
poor, and  close  to  the  Residency,  being  se- 
parated, to  prevent  collusion. 

The  Ulwur  Raja  received  the  Furingees 
with  all  his  country's  hospitality ;  he  en- 
tertained Major  Alves,  his  suite,  and  the 
officers  of  Uie  difierent  escorts,  at  a  sump- 
tuous English  dinner,  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing days  amused  them  with  displays  of  the 
favoured  sports  of  the  Rajpoots— the  death 
of  a  tiger,  cheeta  hunting,  elephant  fights, 
wrestling,  &c.  &c.  The  Raja  is  stated  to 
l>e  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Rajpoot  himself. 

Our  uoopH  in  Shekawattee  will  shortly 
move  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Jeypore,  where,  it  is  said,  a  new  canton- 
ment will  be  formed. 

LoodianoA.— Dr.  Henderson  has  arrived 
here  from  his  travels  in  the  Punjab  and 
Hills,  and  in  conformity  with  the  orders  of 
tlie  Commander-in-chief,  has  been  placed 
under  arrest,  until  he  gives  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  unauthorized  passage 
across  the  frontier.  His  arrest  is,  of  course, 
merely  formal ;  and  on  tlie  receipt  of  his 
explanation  at  head-quarters,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  released,  when  we  may  expect  to 
get  some  account  of  his  interesting  expe- 
dition. 

Herat. — The  carrier  traders,  who  con- 
duct the  trade  between  this  and  Eeran, 
Russia,  Mflzinderan,  and  Toorkistan,  have 
lately  been  so  haraKsed  and  pillaged  by  the 
marauding  Belochees,  that  they  one  and 
all  represented  their  case  before  the  Heerat 
ruler,  Slia-  Kamren,  a  son  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Sliali-Zunian,  wIki  derives  no  incon- 
siderable income  irum  this  trade.     Urged 


by  tlieir  solicitation,  and  the  foar  of  hb 
revenue  being  impaired,  be  sougbt  out  tbe 
Belocbes,  and  coming  on  them  wnawareay 
a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  slaughter  or  capture  of  tba 
principal  leaders  of  these  hordes.  Tbe 
victory  has  been  followed  up  by  tbe  Shall, 
who  is  now  investing  one  of  their  strongs 
est  holds,  the  fort  of  L.is. 

jfurungabnd. — The  power  of  an  expos- 
ing press  is  felt  at  even  this  remote  mad 
semi- barbarous  state.  The  Nuwab  Vice- 
roy, whose  illegal  and  arbirniry  conduct 
was  noticed  in  a  former  paper,  on  tJie  r». 
ceipt  of  it  at  Aurungabad,  was  so  con- 
science-stricken or  terrified,  as  suddcoly 
to  convene  an  assembly  of  his  Omiah,  to 
whose  agency  or  connivance  he  attributed 
the  wrongs  complained  of  i  and  befoiv 
them  to  state,  that  the  first  act  of  injustice 
or  oppression  brought  before  hi  in  abould 
be  summarily  punished.  This  exbortatioa 
was  followed  up  by  an  instant  removal  of 
some  of  the  most  corrupt  of  them,  and  tbe 
substitution  of  others  of  belter  character. 


MISCELLANEOU& 

ATT  AIR  or   SOOBKOTAH. 

The  case  of  Soobroyah,  late  of  the  ( 
missariat  de|iartment  at  Bangalore,  and 
now  a  pHstmer  for  trial  by  court- martial, 
is  not  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  Some  time  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  court-martial  first  convened  to 
try  him  was  dissolved,  and  another  or- 
dered ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  up 
to  the  present  date,  no  advance  whatever 
has  been  made  in  the  trial—- the  court  has 
not  yet  been  once  opened,  llie  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  court,  embracing  tbe 
investigation  into  one  of  tbe  charges  pee- 
ferred,  and  having  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  court  nearly  two  months,  but  with- 
out  any  thing  being  established  against 
him  d^;erving  of  bonds  or  imprisonment 
— Iiave  been  to  no  purpose  whatever;  tbe 
present  court  will  hav«  to  proceed  as  if  no 
investigation  had  been  entered  upon ;  and 
Soobroyah  be  still  a  prisoner  in  tbe  main 
guard.  Will  this  be  tolerated?  Is  there 
no  power  to  which  this  persecuted  indi- 
vidual can  appeal,  and  demand  ettber  to 
be  put  on  his  trial,  or  discharged  from  fur- 
ther restraint  and  responsibility? — if  not, 
in  what  consists  the  dearly.purrbased  pri. 
vilege  of  tbe  habeas  corpus  ?  So  severely 
had  Soobroyah  been  made  to  feel  he  was 
a  prisoner,  that  lie  had  nor  been  permitted 
to  perform  the  last  solemn  service  to  aa 
aged  parent,  or  to  be  near  her  in  her  last 
moments  to  receiving  her  dying  commands 
and  benediction ;  —  nay  nK>re,  a  British 
officer,  whose  heart  was  not  steeled  against 
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every  tender  emotion,  for  having  been  less 
rigorous  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty  iban 
it  was  desirous  he  should  be — for  having 
granted  some  trifling  indulgence  to  Soo- 
broyah  during  his  mother's  sickness,  we 
have  been  told,  was  severely  reprimanded 
for  tlie  fueling  and  sympatliy  he  had  shown  ! 
— It  has  also  been  communicated  to  us, 
that  more  than  one  appeal  has  been  made 
by  persons,  supposed  from  their  rai>k  and 
standing  in  tlie  service  to  have  influence, 
to  the  head  of  the  Mndras  government,  for 
acme  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the  con- 
finement to  which  that  unfortunate  and  ill. 
used  man  bad  t>een  so  long  subject — but 
witliout  avail.  Did  Soobroyah  know  less 
of  the  private  history  of  some  few,  than 
we  have  been  informed  he  does,  and  of  tlie 
way  in  which  they  have  discharged  the 
duties  pertaining  to  the  appointments  they 
bold,  and  amassed  the  fortunes  they  pos. 
scss,  it  has  been  said,  the  way  in  which  he 
acquired  his  own  wealth  would  never  have 
excited  suspicion,  much  less  been  subject- 
matter  for  enquiry. — Mad,  Ccur.  Feb.  8. 

GOOMSUB. 

Ijetters  from  Goomsur,  dated  the  SOth 
January,  state,  that  in  the  western  side  of 
tliat  country,  a  strong  range  of  hills  had 
been  cleared  of  the  rebels,  llie  destruc- 
tion of  their  granaries,  and  some  night 
attacks  made  on  the  rebels,  had  completely 
intimidated  them.  The  young  Rajah  has 
since  expressed  a  desire  to  deliver  himself 
up  to  tlie  commissioner,  who  has  gone  to 
Nowgaum,  and  hostilities  had  in  conse. 
quence  ceased. 

MARINE   EXCORSION. 

An  excursion  of  a  novel  description  for 
the  Madras  Roads,  but  which  is  likely  to 
be  of  frequent  occurrence  if  the  break, 
water  prove  successful,  took  place  this  day. 
A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  hav- 
ing  the  fear  of  the  surf  before  their  eyes, 
went  on  board  the  WeUhiglon  for  a  cruise, 
passed  astern  of  H.  M.  ship  Jmiromacfie, 
proceeded  to  sea,  and  returned  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  highly  gratiflt^d,  we  under, 
stand,  with  their  short  but  very  agreeable 
voyage. — Mad,  Gaz,  Jan,  26, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE    ELPHIMSTOMB  COLLEOB. 

Our  pre>idency  readers  must  have  ob- 
served with  delight  an  advertisement,  an- 
nouncing the  opening  of  the  first  term 
of  the  Elphinstone  College.  They  ought 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  establishment 
of  this  and  other  seminaries,  intended  to 
give  superior  knowledge  of  European 
science  and  literature,  as  it  is  not  quite 
ten  years  ago,  when   Bombay  could  not 


boast  of  a  single  respectable  school  for 
the  education  of  natives;  and  when  chil. 
dren  were  obliged  (o  beg  for  the  little 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  ne- 
cessary to  gain  employment  in  public 
offices  of  Government.  Now,  then,  as  it 
is  in  ttie  power  of  even  the  poorest  of  them, 
to  bestow  the  blessings  of  sound  instruc- 
tion on  his  children,  we  repeat  that  the 
opportunity  will  be  embraced  as  widely^ 
as  possible,  and  that  no  parent  will  neglect 
to  perform  the  important  duty  which  he 
owes  to  himself,  to  his  children,  v  and  to 
the  community  generally,  of  sowing  tlie 
seeds  of  knowledge  iu  their  minds.— Z>uf- 
pun,  Feb,  19. 

MAI.WA    OPIUM. 

The  quantity  of  Malwa  opium  exported 
from  Bombay  to  Canton  in  1835,  was 
valued  in  a  late  number  of  the  Courier  at 
Rs.  1,25,00,000.  Fifteen  years  ago,  not  a 
single  chest  was  exported  of  this  article. 
To  the  enterprize  of  the  British  merchants 
and  the  British  Government  this  new 
traffic  is  solely  attributable.  It  has  proved 
highly  advantageous  to  the  agricultu- 
ral interests  of  Malwa,  and  promises 
soon  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces of  India.  A  correspondent,  on 
whose  local  knowledge  we  can  safely  rely, 
states,  that  **it  has  contributed  to  raise 
the  rents  of  every  village  in  Malwa  most 
considerably.  In  some  villages,  the  rents, 
owing  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
opium,  have  been  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  fifteen  years." — Ibid, 

CULTIVATION    OF    COTTON. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  cultivarion  of  cotton  in  the 
Surat  district,  during  the  present  and  the 
preceding  years: — 

A.  D.  1834-35. 
Pergunnahs.        Begaht. 

Burdoiee 86 

Boharee 67 

Chicklu 20 

Choraisee  4,151 

Kurode  8,064 

Mota 782 

Colpar 2,708 

Khoorasud 19,656    23,9Kft 

Parchol 2,157 

Pamura. 

Soopa 2,791 

Surfwhon   3,416 

Turkesur 3,532 

Walor  2,458 


43,912 


63,799 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
ground  under  cultivation  in  Surat  is  about 
25  percent,  greater  than  it  was  last  season. 
In  the  Broach  districts,  the  increase  is  up- 
wards of  30  per  cent.  In  Dhargar  and 
Candeish,  it  may,  at  a  low  estimate,  be 
placed  at  20  per  cent.  From  the  rest  of 
the  Bombay  territories,  accounts  are  yet 
wanting  ;  but  as  they  have  been  received 
from  the  principal  cotton  districts,  and  as 
the  extension  of  cultivation  is  proportion* 
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ably  greater  in  the  larger  than  in  the 
smaller  ones,  we  shall,  we  believe,  be 
rather  under  the  mark  in  placing  the  ave- 
rage  increase  of  cotton  cultivated  through^ 
out  the  presidency  this  year  at  25  per  cent. 
^Cour.  Feb.  16. 


TRATKLLSRS    IN   ARABIA. 

By  the  last  arrival  from  Muscat,  letters 
have  been  received  from  Lieuts.  Wellsted 
and  Whitelock,  of  the  1.  N.,  who  are  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  the  Arabian  penin- 
aula  to  the  capital  of  the  Wahbees,  Derbia. 
These  enterprising  travellers  have  made  a 
short  journey  in  tlie  hill  country  lying 
westward  of  Muscat,  and  thus  describe 
this  hitherto  unvisited  tract : 

"  The  country  in  general  is  very  fertile, 
and  in  some  spots  fruits  of  nearly  every 
kind  met  with  in  India,  are  to  be  seen. 
The  native  Bedouins  have  behaved  to  us 
with  an  hospitality  of  conduct,  that  indeed 
has  been  aught  but  very  pleasant,  as  we 
have  no  way  of  returning  it  but  by  reite- 
rated thanks.  We  are  now  lodged  in  the 
Shaik*s  house  of  tlie  village  of  Neizma, 
who  supplies  us  from  his  own  table  with 
every  kind  of  dressed  food,  vegetables, 
and  fruits ;  and  he  is  so  pressing  for  our 
suiy,  that  one  of  us  is  obliged  to  remain 
here  at  least  a  week  for  fear  of  offence. 
The  house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  vegetable  luxury.  Every  kind 
of  fruit  clusters  in  at  the  windows,  and 
when  oppressed  by  the  slightest  thirst,  we 
have  no  more  to  do  than  pluck  one  of  the 
golden  oranges  or  clustering  bunches  of 
grapes,  that  hang  ready  to  our  hands.  This 
is  an^  Arcadia  I  was  not  prepared  for  in 
Arabia.  The  sides  of  the  hills  tre  terraced, 
and  sown  with  wheat.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  hills  are  thickly  set  with  vines  and 
pomegranate,  and  the  other  fruits  are 
grown  in  gardens. 

**  The  thermometer  at  night  we  felt  as 
low  as  44°,  and  by  day  it  only  rises  to 
60°,  which  has  again  sown  the  English 
bloom  upon  our  cheeks,  and  put  us  in 
rude  health  for  our  long  journey.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  hilly  district  are  a  fine 
athletic  race,  and  the  best  sample  I 
have  seen  of  the  sons  of  Ishmail ;  and 
need  I  add,  that  the  women  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  possess  an  intuitive  grace,  that 
has  quite  put  all  idea  of  civilization  from 
our  minds.  The  natives  distil  a  wine  from 
the  grapes,  which  they  drink  in  great 
quantities ;  but  as  it  is  not  of  a  very  in. 
toxicaUng  quality,  they  don't  think  much 
of  breaking  the  first  precept  of  their  re- 
ligion.'* 

Further,  they  speak  of  the  scenery  as 
exceedingly  grand  ;  and  their  comforts  of 
travelling  have  in  every  way  been  provided 
for,  by  the  kind  attention  of  the  Imaum. 
Matters  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have 
obliged  the  return  of  one  of  them  to  Mus* 
cat,  whence    tliey  procevd  to  the  capital 
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Derhia  ;  not  to  proceed  empty-handed  to 
the  presence  of  the  barbaric  chief,  tbey 
are  providing  themselves  with  a  few  pre- 
sento,  which  at  least  may  tend  to  then- 
safety  on  their  journey  there. 

As  this  is  a  journey  fraught  with  much 
peril,  and  highly  interesting  to  enquiring 
minds,  we  only  hope  it  may  prove  auccess- 
ful,  and  that  the  two  travellers  who  have 
so  nobly  offered  their  services  for  such  an 
undertaking,  may  return  in  safety,  to  reap 
the  rewards  of  a  liberal  government,  and 
the  thanks  of  their  gratified  countrymen. 

This  system  of  making  journies  into 
the  interior  is  connected  with  the  survey 
of  the  coast ;  who  it  originated  in  I  don\ 
know,  but  the  design  is  a  grand  one,  and 
from  a  mind  of  no  common  draught. 
Our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
trifs  around  us  is  very  scant,  and  not  at  all 
creditable  to  us  from  the  long  tin>e  we 
have  held  sway  in  these  countries.  It  is 
now  that  the  English  traveller  has  the 
best  chance  of  penetrating  those  countries, 
that  have  bid  defiance  to  the  traveller  for 
many  centuries,  when  our  name  as  a  na- 
tion is  respected,  which  it  certainly  is  by 
the  most  barbarous ;  when  the  most  petty 
boat  from  the  smallest  places  on  the 
Afric  and  Arabian  coast  visits  our  ports 
unmolested,  and  receives  the  righu  of  tlie 
greatest;  they  return  marvelling  at  the 
greatness  of  our  justice,  and  they  are 
thus  made  ready  to  treat  us,  when  we  visit 
them,  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  The 
journeys  of  Lieut.  Wellsted  along  the 
Arabian  coast  have  proved  this,  and  hb 
journals  when  printed,  or  his  observations 
when  added  to  the  ntock  of  general  know- 
ledge,  will  tend  more  to  the  honour  of  the 
service  he  belongs  to,  than  the  sheeta  of 
chart  paper  that  have  been  compiling  for 
ages.— 5om*.  Gaz.  Jan.  20. 

STEAM.  MA  VIOATION. 

A  letter  from  Bombay  mentions,  that 
one  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  has  expressad 
a  desire  to  have  a  steamer  built  for  him 
at  Bombay,  to  navigate  the  Indus,  and 
that  the  Court  have  been  requested  to 
send  out  engines  for  her. 


The  Gorcmor  and  the  Merchants. — The 
Colombo  Observer,  of  January  12th,  has  the 
following  comments  upon  the  Governor's 
letter  to  the  MerchanU  (p.  160) : — 

*'  Our  astonishment  at  the  receipt  of  bis 
Excellency's  communication  could  only  be 
equalled  by  our  regret,  that  so  injudidoiis 
and  ridiculous  a  production  could  proceed 
from  the  bead  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live.  We  leave  it  to  Mr.  Read 
and  his  younger  brethren  to  answer  the 
<  serious  complaint  *-  brought  against  their 
body. 
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**  fo  entering  upon  our  own  defence 
againMt  the  gross  charge,  made  so  unde- 
servedly against  us  by  Sir  R.  Horton,  we 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  a  specimen  of  tlie  difficulties  we  are 
at  times  placed  in,  of  discriminating  be- 
tween public  and  private  character.  We 
ure  here  accused  of  cofrvptiony  involving 
the  integrity  of  our  entire  reputation,  and 
in  a  manner  too  which  might  make  us 
question  the  same  in  our  hon.  opponent*, 
we  shall,  however,  rather  suffer  wrong  than 
follow  his  example,  further  than  our  duty 
to  society  demands. 

'*  *  It  is  notorious/  as  his  Excellency  re- 
marks, *  that  the  merchants  have  been  and 
are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  Observer 
paper,'  that  is,  numerically  .speaking,  but 
even  not  so  much  so  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  but  whatever  *  slanderous'  insinua- 
tions  these  words  are  intended  to  convey, 
the  public  may  remember  that  we  have 
already  given  them  the  terms  on  which  the 
editor  of  this  journal  holds  his  office,  and 
well  does  the  Governor  know  them,  as  we 
could  easily  prove;  but,  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  our  readers,  and  particularly  of 
biro  who  so  carefully  peruses  our  columns, 
we  refer  to  our  4th  No  ,  where  they  will  be 
found.  From  this  the  real  state  of  the 
case  is  seen ;  that  a  few  independent  men, 
who  were  desirous  that  the  liberties  of  the 
colony  should  not  be  trampled  on  with 
impunity  or  in  silence,  determined  to  have 
an  organ  which  would,  as  far  as  they  could 
insure,  equally  protect  the  righu  of  the 
many  as  well  as  of  the  few,  and  accord- 
ingly established  this  press,  and  committed 
the  charge  of  it  to  the  present  object  of  Sir 
R.  Horton*s  displeasure^  and  who  is  alone 
responsible  for  what  appears  in  its  co- 
lumns. Whether  the  individual  so  in- 
trusted has  performed  his  duty  honestly, 
however  imperfectly,  he  leaves  to  a  hij^her 
tribunal  than  the  Governor  to  determine. 
The  second  part  of  the  charge  against  us 
is  certainly  specific,  namely,  that  our  *  co- 
lumns have  been  made  the  vehicle  of  ano- 
nymous and  slanderous  abuse  of  Sir  R. 
HortOD  and  his  government;*  but  the  evi. 
clence  adduced  in  support  of  this  accusa- 
tion-most lamentably  fails.  We  must  here 
premise,  that  the  writer,  *  A  Merchant/ 
whose  voluminous  letters  appear  to  have 
produced  such  a  salutary  effect  upon  his 
Excellency,  as  not  to  have  been  for 
gotten  in  the  long  and  intervening  lapse 
of  time  since  they  appeared,  is  knoN%n 
to  us  in  jnrojma  persona,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  as  to  bis  high  respectability, 
bis  t>eing  fully  entitled  to  the  signature 
assumed,  and  to  bis  possession  of  a  judg- 
ment capable  of  forming  conclusions, 
such  as  be  has  ever  favoured  the  pub- 
lic with,  upon  the  very  ample  data 
within  his  reach.  This  correspondent, 
therefore,  could  not  be  considered  an  ano- 
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nymottt  writer,  in  the  full  acceptation  of 
the  term. 

<*  The  Governor  says,  that  '  as  a  public 
man,  he  has  not  the  slightest  right  to  com. 
plain,  as  long  as  it  only  affects  his  public 
character,  and  is  genuinely  anonymous;* 
and  although  he  quotes  from  five  of  these 
(to  him)  galling  letters,  he  does  not  men- 
tion  a  single  instance  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  but '  as  a  public  man/  But  bis  Excel- 
lency  adds,  that  we  *  have  been  made  the 
vehicle,  &c.*  although  he  possesses,  at  this 
moment,  in  various  ways,  proofs  that, 
whatever  course  we  have  adopted,  we  have 
acted  as  voluntary  a  part  as  any  individual 
in  a  social  compact  could  do.** 

Address  of  the  Natives, — A  deputation 
of  the  Natives,  consisting  of  J.  L.  Perera 
Mod  liar,  D.  J.  Dias  Modliar,  E.  De  Sa. 
ram  Modliar,  and  L.  De  Lewera  Modliar, 
waited  on  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor, 
on  the  8th  January.  There  were  present 
on  the  occasion  more  than  400  persons, 
being  native  chiefs,  and  other  principal 
natives  of  all  classes.  The  object  was  to 
present  an  address  to  the  Governor,  which 
had  been  carried  unanimously  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  8th  of  Septeml>er  last. 
Mr.  L.  De  Lewera  read  the  address,  as 
follows : 

**  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  affixed, 
his  Majesty's  Singhalese  and  other  native 
subjects,  residing  in  the  various  provinces 
of  this  island,  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
questing your  Excellency  to  convey  to  the 
foot  of  the  British  throne  this  most  humble 
but  sincere  expression  of  our  gratitude,  for 
the  very  important  privilege  of  being  re- 
presented  by  our  own  countrymen  in  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon,  which  baa 
been  recently  granted  to  us  by  his  Majesty's 
most  gracious  and  paternal  care. 

**  Various  as  were  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  were  hitherto  placed,  in 
the  absence  of  a  public  share  in  the  legis- 
lative administration  of  our  country,  we 
cannot  but  hail  this  privilege  as  an  event 
which  affords  abundant  cause  of  satisfac 
tion  and  thaukfulness  — an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  natives, 
a  sympathy  with  their  feelings  and  habits 
of  thinking,  a  knowledge  of  their  religious 
and  other  rites  and  customs,  are  so  essen- 
tial in  legislating  for  the  natives,  that  no 
council  can  l>e  perfect  in  which  these  re- 
quiutes  are  wanting. 

**  Alive  as  we  are  to  the  important  prac- 
tical benefits  immediately  to  result  to  us, 
from  a  voice  of  our  own  by  native  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislative  council,  our 
view,  however,  is  not  confined  to  those 
benefits  alone;  we  look  upon  this  privilege 
(placed  ae  the  native  representatives  are, 
with  reference  to  precedence,  on  an  equa« 
lity  with  the  European  members)  as  an 
earnest  given  to  us  of  many  future  privi- 
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leges,  and,  what  we  prize  above  all,  as  a 
public  and  lasting  recognition  of  our  po- 
litical eiistence,  calculated  at  once  to 
strengthen  our  interests,  and  enhnnce  our 
importance  in  the  estimation  o(  the  world. 

*^  In  conferring  so  great  a  boon  upon 
us,  our  gracious  Sovereign  has  at  once 
commanded  our  admiration,  and  imposed 
on  us  obligations  of  the  most  lasting  gra- 
titude,** 

Mr.  Lewera  informed  his  Excellency 
that  there  were  19,800  signatures  attaehed 
to  the  Address — that  they  had  written  to 
the  out-stMtions  to  send  in  the  signatures 
of  such  persons  as  might  be  desirous  of 
joining  with  them  in  the  Address,  so  as  to 
be  here  on  the  last  day  of  December  ulti- 
mo^that  they  had  not  as  yet  heard  from 
several  of  the  out.stations — and  that  as 
soon  as  the  signatures  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived from  them,  they  shall  take  another 
opportunity,  with  his  Excellency's  per- 
mission, to  submit  them  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  being  attached  to  the  Memorial. 

The  Governor,  in  bis  address  to  the  de- 
putalion,  said  :-^ 

'<  I  am  bound  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  the  services  rendered  by  the 
native  members  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislative  Council  hold  out  an  earnest  of 
future  assistance  of  the  most  valuable  na- 
ture. I  am  gratified  at  the  sentiments 
which  you  express  in  your  Memorial,  when 
you  declare  that  you  consider  the  privilege 
of  having  a  voice  of  your  own  by  native 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
to  be  an  earnest  given  to  you  of  many  fu- 
ture privileges,  and  what  you  prize  above 
all — a  public  and  lasting  recognition  of 
your  political  existence,  calculated  at  once 
to  strengthen  your  interests,  and  enhance 
your  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  As  His  Majesty's  Representative 
I  can  venture  to  assure  you,  that  you  have 
taken  a  correct  view  of  the  consequences 
which  may  be  justly  expected  to  result 
from  the  boon  which  His  Majesty  has  con- 
ferred upon  you.  And  that  you  may  not 
suppose  that  these  are  mere  empty  words, 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  a  prospec- 
tus will  probably  appear  in  to-morrow*8 
Gazette,  of  a  seminary  for  the  education , — 
the  liberal  education, — of  children  of  all 
classes  of  IJis  Majesty  *s  subjects  of  this 
island.  This  will  afford  to  the  natives  a 
complete  opportunity  of  qualifying  them, 
selves  for.  public  stations — and  a  career  is 
open  to  you  which  can  only  be  frustrated 
by  your  negligence." 

Sl^tngapotre« 

PIRACr. 

The  Malayan  Archipelago  has  been  long 
noted  as  the  haunt  of  pirates,  so  much  se 
that  witli  many  persons,  a  Malay  and  a  pi- 
rate are  synonymous  terms.      The  natural 


formation  of  this  region,  being  divided 
into  numerous  islands,  which  are  di«ri. 
buted  over  an  area  of  such  vast  eztcnc, 
affords  secure  means  to  the  rode  and  unci- 
vilized inhabitanu  who  live  en  the  abora, 
and  lurk  in  the  numerous  creeks,  pre. 
tected  by  mangrove-jungle,  to  waylay  and 
prey  on  the  pMceful  trader  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  these  marauders,  though  trcedMrous 
and  rapacious,  are,  at  the  same  time,  indo- 
lent  and  unenterprising,  as,  otberwiie, 
these  seas  would  be  impassable  lor  the 
general  class  of  traders  who  frequent  tbeoi. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  those  tribes  who 
follow  agriculture  or  commerce  as  regular 
pursuits— such  as  the  native  of  Java, — por- 
tions of  Sumatra, — Borneo, — Celebes,— 
and  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  are  not  ad- 
dicted to  piracy ;  while  the  idle  and  least 
industrious,  wlio  appear  to  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence  tlian  fishing,  are  the 
most  notorious  for  their  depredation!  ■ 
Among  these  latter,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
several  islands  in  our  vicinity — ibe  Cvi- 
mons,  Pulo  Soojee,  Timiang,  Galsng, 
Moro,  Sekana,  all  which  belong  to  the 
Binung  and  Lingin  groupes — Pulo  Tia- 
gih  off  the  £.  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
several  petty  places  on  the  coast,  soch  as 
Johore  and  Kemaman.  Pirates  prevail 
also  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Ma- 
lacca  straits,  frequenting  the  SamhilaaB, 
Bindings,  Arroa,  and  other  islands.  They 
are  to  be  found  also  in  the  straits,  princi- 
pally about  Salengoreand  Lingie,  and  not 
unfrequently  they  lurk  about  Pulo  Fisaag 
and  Cocol>.  There  is  another  claas  of  pi- 
rates,  distinct  from  and  more  eoterpriaiag 
and  formidable  than  Malays,  who  likevrise 
infest  these  parts — the  Illanoon  or  Lanun 
— a  race  inhabiting  the  Sooloo  groupe,  be- 
tween Borneo  and  the  Philippines.  These 
extend  their  predatory  excursions  as  far  as 
the  Spice  Islands  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  to  the  westward,  during 
the  favourable  monsoons.  Tbej  ajt*  said 
to  possess  establishmenu  not  far  bence^ — 
one  at  Ritti,  near  Indragtri,  in  Sumatra, 
and  another  on  the  island  close  to  Liagia. 
The  Malayan  piratical  prahusare  geneially 
from  C  to  8  tons  burden,  from  50  to  GO 
feet  in  length,  and  11  to  IS  in  breadth; 
they  commonly  carry  one  or  two  small 
guns,  three  or  four  rantakas  or  bam 
swivels,  with  a  crew  of  20  to  30  men,  wha 
are  armed  with  spears,  krises,  and  oAca 
with  muskets.  They  have  likewise  a  fence 
called  ampelan,  made  of  thick  plank,  and 
placed  across  the  fore  part  of  tlie  boat,  be- 
hind which  they  fire  their  guns«  and  shelter 
themselves  when  attacked.  The  Illanoon 
pirates  have  larger  boats,  manned  gencr- 
all  by  40  to  80  men,  and  carry  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  guns  and  anas.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  Malayan  pirates  art 
more  cruel  and  sanguinary  in  their  attacks 
than  the  IHanoon,  as  they  aeldom  i 
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the  livet  of  their  captives,  probably  from 
fear  of  recognition  at  a  future  time  in  some 
European  port. — Sing.  Free  Press, 

Trade  to  Baitmia**—A  mettiflg  to  peti- 
tion nbe  goveramertta  in  India  and  tbia 
country,  on  tlie  lubject  of  the  duties  pro- 
posed to  be  levied  here,  was  about  to 
be  convened,  and  it  wet  suggested,  that  at 
the  same  tiroe^  the  elections  of  the  Dutch 
at  Bauvia  should  be  taken  into  considera. 
tion*  These  are  described  to  be  such  as 
must  press  very  seriously  on  British  trade. 
The  Singapare  Ckronide  says :— "  The 
duty  now  levied  at  Batavia  on  woollens 
and  cotton  goods,  is  by  virtue  of  an  edict 
publisb<>d  in  February  1824,  not  a  month 
before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  Lon- 
don,  but  never  rescinded  after  the  treaty 
had  been  proclaimed  through  Netherlands* 
India.  All  duty  beyond  wlMt  is  sanctioned 
by  that  treaty,  and  levied  upon  British 
goods  after  its  promulgation,  must  be  ob- 
▼iously  illegal,  and  forms  a  claim  against 
tfae  Dutch,  which  the  British  government 
€>ugbt  to  insist  upon  as  a  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  the  treaty.  This  claim  we  have 
beard  computed  as  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  sterling,  dating  the  exactions  from 
the  time  that  the  Belgian  goods  came  first 
into  play,  about  the  end  of  1827.  During 
the  existence  of  the  former  Melbourne 
ministry,  we  are  informed  that  strong  re^ 
presentations  had  been  made  to  the  Dutch 
and  Colonial  Minister  as  to  the  infraction 
of  the  treaty,  artd  that  pnatters  had  advanced 
•o  far,  that  the  Dutch  Minister  answered 
the  remonstrance  by  a  threat  to  levy  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  on  all  Dutch  goods,  and 
double  that  rate  upon  British,  in  the  event 
of  the  British  government  insisting  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  to  the  letter." 


A  Tartar  arrived  at  Constatitrnople  on 
the  21st  June,  with  despatches  and  letters 
from  Teheran.  Their  contents  are  grati- 
fying and  important.  Mr.  Ellis  had, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  capi. 
tal,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same  privi- 
•leges  for  English  comi^erce  as  those  en-  ^ 
joyed  by  Russia.  All  duties  on  exports 
-and  imports  were  to  be  limited  to  5  per 
cent.  On  taking  leave  of  the  Shah,  Mr. 
Ellb  received  some  valuable  presents,  con- 
sisting of  a  horse,  shawl,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  Shah,  set  in  brillianu.  He  had  reached 
Tabreet  on  the  3d  June,  and  is  there 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  M*Neil. 


Canton  papers  to  the  8th  of  March  hate 
been  received .  It  was  reported,  that  in  the 
district  of  Shaow.chow.foo,  disturbances 
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bad  broken  out  tietween  two  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  many  on  both  sides  had  been  slain. 
Ke,  the  foo-heen,  intended  to  go  imme- 
diately to'  the  spot  to  inquire  into  the  affair. 
Eleven  British  vessels  were  lying  at  the 
port  of  lintin,  and  five  at  Canton. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Mqjor  MOcheWt  Exploratory  Tbur.— 
It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to 
^duce  any  proof  of  the  activity  of  the 
Executive  Authorities  in  this  colony 
having  useful  scientific  objects  in  view — 
one  of  which  decidedly  is  the  expedition 
of  discovery  of  the  interior  now  in  pro- 
gress under  the  conduct  of  Major  MicheII» 
the  surveyor  general.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing. Major  Mitchell  set  out  from  Sydney. 
It  is  his  intention  to  proceed  first  to 
Bathurst,  and  thence  to  Wellington  Val- 
ley, where  a  dep6t  of  boats  and  other 
necessaries  has  been  formed.  He  then 
proposes  to  embark  upon  the  Murree  and 
ascend  the  Murrumbidgee,  tracing  those 
rivers,  their  branches,  and  tributary 
streams,  as  Car  as  practicable^  with  the 
country  for  some  distance  inland  from 
their  banks,  and  so  retnm  to  head- 
quarters in  about  four  months.  He  is 
well  supplied  with  mathematical  and 
astronomical  instrumentS4  The  expedi- 
tion carries  with  it  about  one  hundred 
live  sheep.  We  look  anxiously  for  in- 
formation as  to  its  progress. — ^d.  Gaz. 
March  10. 

Steam  Navigation. — It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  state,  that  the  whole  of  tlie 
shares  in  the  projected  Steam  Convey- 
ance Company,  as  open  to  be  subscribed 
for  here,  are  now  taken  up,  and  the  two 
hundred  reserved  for  Van  Diemen's  Land 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  shortly  be  so.  tf 
not,  there  are  plenty  of  speculators  in 
New  South  Wales  who  will  snatch  at 
them. — Ibid. 

Penal  Discipline  in  1835.— Under  this 
head,  the  Sydney  Herald  has  a  lon^  report 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Police 
Court,  in  reference  to  charges  made 
against  William  Watt,  a  convict,  holding 
a  ticket-of-leave,  and  reputed  Editor  of 
the  Sydney  Gazette,  which  had  occupied 
the  Court  and  the  time  of  fourteen  magis- 
trates for  several  days.  The  Herald,  in 
order  to  save  their  "English  friends'* 
from  the  necessity  of  wading  through  this 
"mass  of  low  matter,**  presents  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  the  proceedings : — 

"  About  fifteen  months  ago,  two  sUps 
of  printed  matter  were  stolen  by  a  convict 
compositor  from  our  oflSce,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Watt,  for  the  receipt  of  which 
he  paid.    He  then  sent  them  through  the 
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spectire  locations  at  a  low  rate*  For  if 
the  good  old  system  of  fonntng  a  pea- 
santry, by  some  means,  be  not  speedily 
adopted,  by  holding  forth  an  incentive  to 
industry  to  those  deluded  and  disap- 
pointed emigrants,  that  distress,  which 
has  so  long  been  felt  in  Mobart  Town, 
from  its  unnatural  population,  wQl  end  in 
irretrievable  misery  uid  ruin.  Bye-laws 
are  being  framed,  in  which  are  many 
judicious  regulations,  such  as  the  probi- 
bition  of  spirituous  liquors  being  used  in 
^e  settlement,  with  many  more  equally 
conducive  to  human  felicity. — BenCsNeim, 

From  St  Helena  we  learn,  bja  private 
letter,  that  the  East- India  Company's 
establishment  is  dissolved ;  **  the  corps 
of  artillery  and  infiuitry  having  been  dtt- 
banded — most  of  the  men  sent  to  their 
own  parishes— others  having  enlisted  as 
volunteers  for  Hir  Majesty  s  service  in 
the  East-Indies.  The  officers  an  all 
pensioned  on  the  following  scale,  vu. — 
Lieut.  Colonelsi  j£i60  per  annum  ;  Ma- 
jors, j£d65;  Captains,  Je255;  and  Su- 
balterns from  £90  to  £120.  Hie  dviliaos 
have  likewise  been  provided  for,  but  not 
to  the  extent  it  was  expected.  A  few 
are  re-employed  by  His  Majesty^s  Go- 
vernment *'-^C(Cipe  Paper,  March  30. 

itray^  of  ®ooIi  i^oye. 

Papers  from  the  Cape,  to  the  1st  of 
May,  mention  that  all  the  frontier  coun- 
try beyond  the  Keishama  was  perfectly 
tranquil.  Some  temporary  excitement 
was  occasioned  at  ¥art  Waterloo  on  the 
12th  of  April,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
intentional infringement  of  a  military 
order  by  one  of  the  narive  chiefe,  but  it 
soon  subsided.  ^  It  appears,  that  the  chief 
Umhala  attempted  to  walk  into  the  com- 
missariat stores  without  permissioo,  was 
stopped  by  the  sentinal,  and  upon  Um- 
hala seizing  the  soldier's  firelock  bj  the 
muzzle,  the  hitter  drew  his  bayonet  aad 
wounded  him.  Umhala  made  a  formal 
complaint,  and  the  soldier  was  tried,  but 
acquitted,  while  the  chief  was  satisfied  no 
premeditated  injury  was  intended.  Capt 
Stockenstrom  had  been  appointed  Lieut- 
Governor,  with  a  view  of  directing  exclu- 
sively the  affairs  of  the  eastern  and  nowly- 
acquired  provinces.  By  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Commercial  Ex- 
change which  was  read  at  a  genenl 
meeting  of  shaceholdecs  on  the  25th 
of  April,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
portation of  wine  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  places  from  the  colony,  between 
the  6th  of  April  1835,  and  the  5th  of 
'  January  1836,  three  quarters  of  a  ]rear,  was 
7,458  pipes,  the  declared  value  of  which 
was  j£75,875;  grain,  26,475  muids,  equal 
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post-office,  in  a  disguised  hand,  to  a  man 
named  Haldane,and  I laldane  commenced 
a  prosecution  against  the  printers,  al- 
though the  slips  had  not  been  published, 
and  the  offensive  matter  might  nave  been 
corrected.  For  a  long  period,  evidence 
could  not  be  obtained  to  convict  Watt 
and  the  other  convict ;  at  last  it  was  got, 
and  Watt  was  committed  for  trial  by  a  full 
bench  of  magistrates.  The  trial  came  on 
upon  the  17th  of  August,  and  Watt  was 
acquitted,  not  because  he  was  not  guilty, 
but  because  the  jury  dared  to  do  what  no 
jury  in  the  history  of  the  work!  had  ever 
done  before,  decided  that  the  article  stolen 
was  of  no  valu9*  The  Judge,  it  is  under- 
stood, wrote  to  the  Governor  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Watt's  ticket  was  transferred  to 
Port  Macquarie,  a  free  part  of  the  colony, 
while  the  aggrieved  parties  were  left  with- 
out redress,  and  all  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds of  the  country  were  in  ecstacy  at 
this  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
policy,  in  reference  to  penal  discipline. 
Watt  in  his  defence  made  some  most  im- 
proper, untrue,  and  unjust  statements, 
particularly  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mudie,  a 
magistrate  of  the  territory.  Mr.  Mudie, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  most  horrify- 
ing imputations,  which,  if  true,  afiected 
his  life  and  property,  and  happiness  in 
this  and  every  other  country,  brought 
Watt  before  the  Bench  of  Magistrates 
for  summary  punishment  Will  it  be  cre- 
dited in  En|;land,  that  a  transport  who 
in  a  court  of  justice  in  New  South  Wales, 
branded  an  individual  as  a  murderer  of 
five  men,  and  as  a  virulent  persecutor, 
himself  a  prisoner  of  the  crown,  against 
whom  no  proceeding  for  damages  or  re- 
paration of  any  kind  can  be  instituted, 
should  have  possessed  unseen  influence 
enough  to  protract  the  case  day  after  day, 
while  the  avowed  acknoMiedgments  that 
he  made,  the  statements  were  sufficient 
to  authorize,  and  imperatively  require  the 
Government  to  act  with  prompt  and  de- 
cisive measures  against  this  convict  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace.'*  - 


VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

A  number  of  respectable  persons,  with 
large  &milies,  amounting  altogether  to 
nearly  one  hundred,  have  engaged  a 
schooner,  with  whale-boats,  to  make  an 
excursion  up  the  Huon,  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  good  land,  with  a  view  of 
settling  themselves  thereon.  As  most  of 
these  persons  have  not  the  means  of  sup- 
porting their  families  in  Hobart  Town, 
the  Lieut  Governor  has  wisely  intimated 
that  he  will  assist  them  in  their  project, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  by  granting 
them  extended  leases,  at  a  nominal  rent 
and  in  the  mean  time  call  the  attention  of 
the  British  Government  to  the  propriety 
of  allowing  diem  to  purchase  their  re- 
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to  ^19;S7d ;  flour  and  bran,  l^OT^SSOlbs. 
eqnal  to  £10,150;  wool,  117,634lbs., 
equal  to  £8.517}  tallow  and  candlea* 
2d0.213H>8.,  equal  to  £4s231 ;  beef  and 
pork,  849  casks,  equal  to  £2,049;  hides, 
d5,794s  equal  to  £18.764 ;  skins,  172,844, 
equal  to  £}2,'i9l ;  and  horns.  88,629, 
equal  to  £2,336 ;  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports  from  Table  and  Simon's  Bays 
being  £242.170,  and  from  Port  Elizabeth 
.£24,373,  making  a  total  of  £266,543. 
The  value  of  the  imports  at  Table  and 
Simon's  Bays,  according  to  the  same 
document,  was  £327,672,  and  £32,964 
at  Port  Elizabeth,  miking  a  total  of 
£360,656  dncing  the  three  quarters,  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January  .1836. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird  died  on  the 
1 9th  in?t.,  at  his  residence  at  Wynberg, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

For  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  Mr. 
Bird  has  been  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  civil  service  of  this  colony,  a  steady 
friend  and  able  supporter  of  our  public 
and  benevolent  institutions,  and  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  of  those 
ornaments  of  social  life,  known  by  the 
name  of  companionable  gentlemen.  In 
his  early  years,  he  served  in  Parliament, 
for  the  borough  of  Coventry — the  cotem- 
porary  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan ;  and 
when  listening  to  him  at  the  Cape,  even 
in  his  seventieth  year,  we  have  heard  lan- 
guage, and  marked  sentiment  and  manner, 
so  peculiarly  English,  that  for  a  time  we 
could  fancy  ourselves  carried  back  to  that 
period  of  classic  eloquence-  To  Mr. 
Bird  we  owe  one  of  the  best  works  that 
has  yet  been  published  on  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  With  some  things  on  which 
we  differed  from  him,  it  exhibits  in  a  just 
light  the  character  of  our  government, 
laws,  customs,  and  manners.  He  an- 
ticipated most  of  the  improvements  we 
have  since  seen;  and  dealt  in  candour 
and  characteristic  mildness  with  what 
was  amiss,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by 
time.  The  style  is  perspicuous,  simple, 
and  uniformly  elegant ;  and  the  day-light 
of  good-humour  and  perfect  urbanity  per- 
vades the  whole  composition.  Mr.  Bird 
was  amongst  the  last  remaining  members 
of  that  circle,  which  rendered  Cape  Town 
for  several  years  so  attractive  to  accom- 
plished strangers.  In  few  colonies,  per- 
haps in  very  few  capitals,  could  such  men 
be  met  with  at  the  same  table,  as  Tho- 
mas Sheridan,  Henry  Alexander,  and  the 
author  of  the  State  of  the  Cape  in  1822. 
"  Bequiescat  in  pace/"  says  one  who 
crossed  swords  with  him  perhaps  once 
too  often ;  but  who  lays  this  sincere  tri- 
bute  of  esteem  and  respect  upon  bis  tomb, 
with  feelings  which  he  would  have  been 
proud  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  him  who 
IS  now  beyond  the  sphere  both  of  private 
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friendship   and   political    opposition  ! — ^ 
SotOk  AJr,  Gm.  Adv,,  April  23. 


News  has  arrived  by  way  of  Odessa 
from  Taganrock,  throviTing  some  light  on 
the  state  of  affeirs  in  the  Oiucasus,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
does  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  published, 
and  which  exphuns  the  orders  previously 
sent  to  despatch  for  Kertself  and  the  sea 
of  Azof  a  good  number  of  light  vessels  fit 
for  the  service  of  the  coast  It  appears, 
that  the  most  considerable  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus  have  aga|n  formed  a  con- 
federation of  war,  and  that  they  have 
profited  by  the  previous  advantages  with 
a  skilfiilness  of  tactic  and  of  combination, 
such  as  they  were  not  supposed  capable 
of  employing.  It  cannot  be  estimated 
with  precision  how  many  men  these  tribes 
have  on  foot,  but  the  Russians  find  them 
everywhere  numerically  superior  to  them- 
selves, and  think  they  cannot  be  calculated 
at  less  than  eighty  thousand  fighting  men, 
not  comprising  the  bands  which,  though 
out  of  the  grand  league,  are  still  in  a  state 
of  permanent  stabilitv.  The  Russians, 
after  having  lost  their  positions  of  the 
Kouban,  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to 
keep  those  of  the  Don,  unless  their  army 
is  promptly  reinforced,  orrather  renewed ; 
because  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Tcher- 
kesses,  and  the  incredible  .rapidity  of 
their  marches,  have  greatly  demoralised 
their  troops,  already  much  reduced,  and 
unable  to  count  upon  the  aid  of  the  or- 
dinary  Cossacks,  who  cannot  contend 
against  the  cavalry  of  the  insurgents. 
What  is  the  most  inconvenient  to  them, 
in  the  actual  state  of  things,  is  that  their 
communications  are  cut  off  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  that  those  with  the  army  of 
Georgia  can  no  longer  take  place  without 
regular  expeditions  attended  by  loss  of  men, 
arms,  and  money. —  Courrier  Francois, 

Much  injury  has  been  done  in  many 
parts  of  the  Crimea  by  night  frosts.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  seven  houses,  fourteen 
bams  full  of  com,  and  a  public  house, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Astrachan.  The 
damage  is  estinu^^ed  at  200,000  roubles. 
Bank  assignats. 

It  would  appear,  by  reports  from  the 
Turkish  araiy  in  Asia,  that  its  irregular 
troops  have  been  exposed  to  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  attack  by  between  30,000  and 
40,000  Kurdish  horsemen.  The  Turks 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  and 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  great  confusion. 
The  affair  took  place  in  the  province  of 
Diarbeki  (Mesopotamia)  and  the  disci- 
plined troops  of  Reshid  Pacha  were  not 
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engaged  in  it.  The  Kurds  are  so  inde- 
pendent in  their  ideas,  and  so  alike  in 
their  habits,  that  neither  the  Sultan,  nor 
bis  immediate  successors,  are  likely  to 
see  their  complete  subjection. — Extract 
qf  Letter  from  Constantinople,  Junfi  29. 

The  Viceroy  still  remains  in  I^wer 
Egypt,  and  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  misery  to  which  the  province  is  re- 
duced by  his  civil  apd  military  system  of 
government  The  fields  are  untilled  for 
want  of  labourers,  and  Mahomet  Alli  has 
been  so  forcibly  struck  witb  the  depIor<P 
$tble  state  of  the  country,  that  he  has 
actually  been  induced  to  distribute  suc- 
cour. He  has  even,  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  who  are  with  him,  desisted  from 
levying  the  taxes.  He  is  going  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  taking  a  generous  interest 
In  the  most  unfortunate,  and  has  deferred 
his  return  for  six  weeks.  Nothing  proves 
the  cruel  situation  of  the  provinces  of 
Lower  Egypt,  which  have  been  depopu- 
lated by  a  long  succession  of  wars,  so 
much  as  a  firman  promulgated  by  the 
Pasha  on  May  2,  enjoining  every  Egyp- 
tian who  is  married,  without  having  any 
children,  to  take  a  second  wife.  If  his 
fortune  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  her, 
the  firman  directs  the  government  to 
make  provision  for  the  second  wife,  and 
such  children  as  she  may  have. — Suahian 
Mercury* 

Eleven  cargoes  of  iron  rails,  for  the 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  have 
arrived  at  Cairo.  The  work  will  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

A  private  letter  from  Alexandria  re- 
peats the  report  that  the  Pasha  had  de- 
termined, in  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  stone  required  to  make  daras  across 
the  river  Nile,  at  the  bead  of  the  Delta, 
to  pull  down  one  of  tl)e  small  pyramids  of 
Gbeza. 

The  progress  of  the  plague  had  created 
little  alarm  either  at  Alexandria  or  at 
Cairo,  although  it  raged  violently  in  many 
of  the  villages,  where  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered greatly;  among  others  at  Sieret, 
and  two  or  three  places  in  that  district 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  was  at  Suez 
on  the  13th  April  being  about  to  embark 
for  Jiddah,  in  the  steam-vessel  which  was 
then  awaiting  the  Indian  mail  from  Alex- 
andria. He  intended  to  go  as  for  as 
Mocha,  thence  cross  over  to  Mosawah, 
Adwah,  Gondar.  and  Sboah,  in  Abyssinia. 
He  had  with  him  a  M.  Bethlehem,  a 
clever  Armenian,  who  is  servant  to  the 
King  of  Abyssinia. 

By  the  last  accounts  from  Syria,  Ibni- 
him  Pasha  and  his  numerous  legions  were 


employed  in  destrv^ng  kieuitt,  myiiMb 
of  which  were  threatening  deatructi^io  to 
every  thing  green  in  the  province.  To 
destroy  tbem  ere  they  coold  take  the 
wing  was  his  only  chance,  and  Ibrahim 
had  set  not  only  all  his  army  to  pursiie 
them,  but  every  village  bad  been  called 
upon  to  send  out  parties  agaimt  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  last  accounts  from  Colonel  Ches- 
ney  left  him  at  Beles,  about  140  mDea 
from  Bir,  down  the  Euphrates,  and  be 
had  inspired  the  Arabs  with  such  a 
friendly  disposition  and  admirarion  of  his 
powersp  that  they  looked  on  him  as  a  ma- 
gician whom  noUiing  could  resbt. 


Py  the  Spanish  brig  La  Fawus,  from 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  Samboanga,  we 
had  received  intelligence  that  there  bad 
been,  on  the  dd  January,  a  severe  earth- 
quake at  Mindanao,  the  largest  of  the 
Fhillipine  IsUnds,  next  to  Lu9onia.  As 
yet,  beyond  mere  report,  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  da- 
mage which  this  earthquake  had  coca- 
sioned ;  but  it  was  rumoured  at  Sambo- 
anga when  the  La  Fama  left,  that  many 
lives  had  been  lost.  Besides  the  volcanic 
mountain  in  the  southward  of  Mindanao, 
which  is  represented  to  be  in  constant 
eruption,  there  are  besides  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  which  oocasioo 
earthquakes  to  be  of  no  unfreouent  oocuTr 
rence.— -iStfi^apore  Chron,,  March  5. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Man(6,  S4di 
Dec.  18S5 :— 'The  AwashouAt  arrived  in 
November,  under  the  command  of  bsr 
third  officer,  Mr.  Jones.  Capt  Coffin, 
the  first  and  second  officers,  and  some  of 
the  seamen,  were  killed  by  the  natives  of 
Baring's  island,  on  October  the  5th.  This 
is  in  about  6<>  30'  N.  and  168^  32'.  The 
natives  came  off  in  canoes^  and  soon  after 
coming  over  tbe  sides,  tbey  seized  tha 
cutting  spades,  and  made  attack.  CapC 
Coffin  fell  the  first  victim;  the  nuUe,  after 
killing  the  native  who  struck  the  captain, 
was  himself  killed  by  a  spade.  The  third 
officer  jumped  overboard,  and  was  killed 
in  tbe  water  by  a  native  with  a  paddle. 
A  seaman  leaped  overboard,  and  was 
drowned.  The  third  officer,  after  being 
overpowered  on  deck,  sprang  into  the  fore- 
bold,  from  wben^  he  made  his  way  be- 
tween decks  into  the  cabin,  where  ha 
hunted  up  the  muskets  and  loaded  them. 
Several  of  his  men  joined  him,  and  by 
firing  througli  the  cabin  gangway  tbey  killed 
some  of  tbe  natives,  llie  chief  got  pas. 
sevsion  of  the  helm,  and  was  trying  to  bead 
the  ship  towards  the  shore,  about  two  miles 
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distant,  wlica  b«  wm  iliol  by  a  musket 
ball,  wbicfa  caroa  tlirough  the  binnacle. 
Mr.  Jonea  and  bis  seven  men  now  made 
ready  for  a  niah  upon  deck,  detf  mvned  to 
clear  them  and  retake  the  ship.  Just  as 
they  were  ascending  the  gangway,  how- 
ever,  the  men  from  aloft  cried  out  that  the 
decks  were  dear.  On  losing  their  chief 
all  the  natives  jumped  overfaioard.  Thus 
the  vessel  was  rescued,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  were  saved  by  a  kind  Providence  from 
an  impending  and  awful  destruction.  One 
seaman  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  passage ; 
and  one  is  still  confined  to  his  bed.  A 
handsome  subscription  has  been  got  up  for 
him.  The  Awaskouh  belongs  to  FaU 
mouth. 

<<  January  4tb,  I  add  a  line  to  tell  you 
sad  news.  The  schooner  Bonduras  of 
Boston,  which  sailed  from  this  place  on 
a  shelling  expedition  to  the  southern 
groupes,  under  command  of  Capt.  Scott, 
arrived  to-day  from  Strong's  Island,  where 
Capt.  Scott  and  thirteen  of  his  men  wer^ 
massacred  by  the  natives.  Capt  Scott 
went  on  shore  with  eight  of  his  men,  8009 
after  coming  to  anchor.  In  a  short  time 
be  was  seen  by  the  mate  on  board  running 
towards  the  beach,  calling  to  him  to  load 
the  guns  and  fire  upon  the  natives.  But 
at  this  time  there  were  some  twenty  or 
thirty  natives  on  board,  who  also  com* 
menoed  an  attack.  All  the  company  on 
board  were  killed,  excepting  the  mate  and 
a  boy.  The  mate  seized  a  cutlass  and 
killed  several  natives,  when  two,  being 
overpowered,  went  below  into  the  only 
cabin,  loaded  four  muskets  and  cleared 
the  decks.  These  two,  the  only  survivors, 
slipped  the  cable,  and  by  help  of  a  light 


breexe,  which  provldMitially  sprung  up  at 
the  time,  escaped.  They  navigated  the 
vessel  to  Ascension  IsUnd  in  eleven  days, 
where  they  had  left  the  supercargo.  The 
white  vagabonds  upon  the  island  instigated 
the  natives  to  take  the  vessel ;  but  the  king, 
a^  personal  friend  of  the  supercargo,  sent 
him  word  that  he  was  not  safe,  and  actually 
sent  off  150  natives  to  remain  on  board 
his  vessel  to  defend  her  against  the  in- 
famous plot  of  the  white  men.  The  super- 
cargo returned  to  Strong's  Island,  but 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing  of 
Capt.  Scott,  though  be  sailed  about  the 
island  for  a  month.  He  then  saw  one  of 
the  WaoeHet/'t  boats,  and  was  twice  fired 
upon  from  a  large  gun :  too  certain  evi- 
dence  that  she  too  with  her  twenty-three 
souls  bad  been  cut  off  at  the  island. 

''  Mr.  Toung,  an  Englishman,  the 
oldest  foreign  resident  on  the  islands,  died 
recently  in  Honolulu.  He  was  about 
ninety-three  years  old,  and  had  lived  upon 
the  islands  forty-seven  years.  He  was  an 
honorary  chief,  having  attended  Tamehaeha 
through  all  his  wars." 

The  love  of  plunder  seems  to  have  em- 
boldened these  savages,  and  the  possession 
of  fire-arms  putting  them  on  an  equal 
footing  in  this  cruel  warfare  with  the 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  renders 
them  doubly  anxious  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  virgin  mines  of  silver  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  At  pn-sent  they  are  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  mountains 
and  forests,  though  lately  a  company  of 
fourteen  adventurers  have  established  them- 
selves in  a  rich  mining  district,  well  pro- 
vided, however,  with  fireb4irm8  for  theur  de. 
fence,— Can/oA  Reg,y  Feb,  23. 


Vo0t0rri|it 


iN-nLLioxNCi  from  Alexandria,  wa 
Malu,  announces  the  following  melan. 
choly  accident,  which  has  befallen  the 
Euphrates  expedition:— The  expedition, 
with  the  Eupkrales  and  Ti^,  was  de- 
scending  the  river  prosperously.  The 
sute  of  the  river  was  so  favourable,  that 
the  TigriSf  the  smallest  vessel,  was  in  the 
habit  of  leading,  having  a  native  pilot  on 
board.  On  the  21st  May,  they  had 
brougnt  up  at  mid-day  to  a  bank  for  fuel, 
and  after  the  people  had  dined,  cast  off, 
meaning  to  steam  to  Annan,  distant  about 
eighty  miles.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they 
commenced  the  voyage,  when  a  cloud  of 
dust  was  seen  to  rise  on  the  right  bank, 
threatening  a  .  squall.  The  Tigris  was 
rounding  to  make  fast,  the  Eupftratet  fol- 
lowing. As  they  neared  the  left  bank, 
tlie  Tigris  failed  to  bring  up.  The 
Euphrates  was  now  obliged  to  back  her 
paddles  to  give  room,  an  operation  full  of 
danger,  lest  she  should  be  unable  to  gather 
way  upon  herself  again  against  the  current 


and  violence  of  the  gale.  Her  consort,  how- 
ever,  drove  down  the  stream,  unable  to 
bring  her  head  to  the  gale,  and  she  upset  to 
leeward  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  instantly  after  went  down.  A  party 
was  sent  off  along  shore  to  render  what 
assistance  they  could,  and  another  went  by 
boat.  Some  of  the  officers,  namely.  Col. 
Chesney,  Lieut.  Lynch,  Mr.  Eden,  Dr. 
Staunton,  Mr.  Suunton,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, swam  and  dived  ashore.  Some  sea- 
men and  natives  also  followed  them  ; 
but  fifteen  Europeans,  of  whom  three  were 
officers,  namely,  Lieut.  Cockburn,  Royal 
Artillery;  Mr.  Lynch,  a  passenger,  and 
brother  to  Lieut.  Lynch ;  and  Mr.  Sarded, 
an  interpreter,  were  lost,  besides  five  na- 
tives. The  hull  of  the  vessel  bss  never 
been  found.  She  filled  and  turned  bot- 
tom up.  All  sounding  has  been  in  vain. 
Besides  the  loss  of  life,  it  is  much  feared 
thil  Colonel  Chesney*s  valuable  papers 
were  in  tha  Tigris. 
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PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 


CoiafAin>n8.iir- Chief  : 

B«H4fat — Hii  Exc  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Pane*  O.C.B. 

Oadrat^Hh  Exc  Ueut  Gen.  Sir  T.  P.  Maitland,  K.C.B.  (now  ott  hto  way  outK 

BMNbdr-Hic  Esc  Lieut  Gen.  Sir  John  Keane*  KXJk,  G.CH. 


BENGAL  ESTABLISHMENT, 


King's  Troops. 

Regts.  Stations, 

nth  Lt. Drags.  Meerut. 
]6ih  do Cawnpore. 

3d  Foot Meerut. 

9th  do Chinsorali. 

ISth  do.  ......  Kumaul. 

16th  do Cawnpore. 

26th  do Ghazeepore. 

Slst  do.  ......  Dinapore. 

44th  do Fort  WHliam. 

49th  do.  Uazareebaugh. 

Company  s  Troops, 

Itt  Lt.  Cav.    Neemuch. 

2d   do Meerut 

Sd    do Kumaul. 

4tb  do.  Kumaul. 

5th  do Cawnpore. 

6th  do Mhow. 

7tb  do Cawnpore. 

8th  do Sultanpore. 

9th  do Nusseeraliad. 

10th  do Muttra. 

Europ.Regt.    Agra. 

1st  Nat  Inf.    Cawnpore. 

Sd   do Saugor. 

3d    do Mynpoorie. 

4th  do Berhampore. 

5th  do Benares. 

6th  do.  Barrackpore. 

7lh  do.  ......  Almorah. 

8th  do Nusseerabad. 

9th  do Barrackpore. 

loth  do.  Barrackpore. 

11th  do Goruckpore. 

12th  do Allahabad. 

13th  do Nus&eerabad. 

14th  do MoradabadandShabjehan- 


15th  do Oiwnpore. 

16th  do Delhi. 

17th  do Loodhianah. 

18th  do Benares. 

19th  do Cuttack. 

20th  do Delhi. 

21st  do.  • Kumaul. 

22d   do Nusseerabad. 

23d    do Neemuch. 

24th  do Midnnpore. 

25th  do Mirzaporc. 

26ih  do Meemt 


tpore. 


Regts. 

27th  Nat  Inf. 
28th  do.  ..«.. 

29t)i  do.  

SOth  do 

Slst  do 

32d   do 

S3d    do 

34th  do 

35th  do 

36th  do 

37th  do 

38th  do 

39lh  do 

40th  do 

4Ist  do 

42d    do.  

43d    do. 

44th  do 

45th  do 

46th  do 

47th  do 

48th  do 

49th  do 

50th  do 

5Ut  do 

52d    do 

53d    do 

54Ui  do 

55th  do 

56tfa  do 

57th  do 

58th  do 

59th  do 

60th  do 

61st  do 

62d    do.  

63d   do 

64th  do 

65th  do 

66th  do 

67th  do 

68th  do 

69th  do 

70tb  do 

71st  do.  

72d    do 

73d   do.  

74th  do 

Artillery 

Engineers 


StaUoni. 
Kumaul. 
Neemuch. 
Banda. 
Meerut. 
Bancoorah. 
Allyghur. 
Jubbulpore. 
Futtehgbur. 
Luckoow. 
Agra. 
Agra. 
Delhi. 
Neemuch. 
Arracan. 
Barrackpore. 
Bareilly. 
Barrackpore. 
Mhow. 
Muttra. 
Gurrawarrah. 
Lucknow. 
Seetapore. 
Neemuch. 
Dacca. 
Agra. 

Nusseerabad. 
Bandah  and  Etawah 
Meemt. 
Chittagong. 
Dinapore. 
Benares. 
Jumaulpore. 
Lucknow. 
Mhow. 
Kumaul. 
Loodianab. 
Sultanpore  (Oud«). 
Saugor. 
Allahabad. 
Baitool. 
Dinapore. 
Mhow. 
Saugor. 
Barrackpore. 
Cawnpore. 
Saugor. 
Barrackpore. 
Bareilly. 

Dum  Dum  (bd.  qu.) 
Fort  William  (hd.qu.) 
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MADRAS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


King'»  Troops.  [1835.] 

R«gts.               Stations 

Regts.                Statiooi. 
17th  Nat.  Inf.  Madras. 

]SdiLt.Dnigs.  Bangalore. 

S9th  Foot Bangalore. 

41st  do.  ......  Amee. 

III 

,  PaUveram. 
.  French  Rocks. 
.  Bangalore. 

45th  do 

.  Secunderabad. 

21st  do 

.  Chicacote. 

54tb  do 

55th  do 

57th  do.  ..... 

.  Trichinopoly. 
.  Bellary. 
.  Caonanore. 

22d   do 

2Sd   do 

2'tth  do 

.  Secunderabad. 
.  Trichinopoly. 
.  Secunderabad. 

62d    do.  

.  Moulmein. 

25th  do 

.  Vellorv. 

6Sd    do, 

.  Fort  St.  George. 

26th  do 

27th  do 

.  Paulgautcherry. 
.  Bangalore. 

Company s  Troops. 

28th  do. 

29th  do.  

.  Cuddapah. 
.  Blasulipatam. 

let  Lt.  Car. 

Nagpoor. 

30th  do.  

.  Secunderabad. 

2d  do 

Arcot. 

31st  do 

.  Secunderabad. 

3d   do 

Bellary. 

32d   do.  ...•••  Caonanore. 

4di  do 

.  Secunderabad. 

33d    do 

.  Palamcottah. 

5th  do 

.  Arcot. 

S4th  do 

.  Secunderabad. 

6th  do 

.  Trichinopoly. 

S5th  do.  

.  Trichinopoly. 

7*  do 

36th  do 

.  Coorg. 

8th  do 

.  Bangalore. 

a7th  do 

Secunderabad. 

Europ.  Regt.  Nagpore. 

38th  do. 

.  Kamptee. 

lat  Natlnf. 

Quilon. 

39th  do 

.  Secunderabad. 

2d    do 

40th  do 

.  Vellore. 

Sd    do 

t  Visianagnini. 

41s»  do 

.  Salumcottah. 

4th  do 

.  Bangalore. 

42d    do 

.  Nagport. 

5th  do 

,  Pindigul. 

43d    do 

.  BelUry.    . 

6th  do 

,  Trichinopoly. 

44th  do 

.Madras. 

7ih  do 

.  BelUry. 

45th  do 

.  Palaveram. 

8th  do 

.  Berhampore. 

46th  do 

.  Trichinopoly. 

9th  do 

.  Vellore. 

47tb  do 

.  Masuiipatam. 

10th  do 

.  Vizagapatam. 

48th  do.  

.  Singapore  and  Malacca. 

11th  do 

Kamptee. 

49th  do 

.  Nagpore. 

12th  do 

.  Bangalore. 

50th  do.  

.  Ellore. 

IStb  do 

Moulmein. 

51st  do 

•  Cannanore. 

I4tli  do 

.  Vizianagrum. 

52d   do.  

.  Hurrygbur. 

I5th  do 

.  Penang  and  Malacca. 
.  Secunderabad. 

ArUllery 

.  St. Hios/s Mount  (hd.qu.) 

I6th  do 

Engineera  .. 

.  Fort  St.  George  (hd.qu.). 

BOMBAY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

A' 

info's  Troops, 

8th  Nat.  Inf.  Bombay. 

4tfaLt.Drags 

.  Kirkee. 

9th  do 

.Baroda. 

2d  Foot 

.  Poonah. 

10th  do 

•  Belgaum. 

6>h  do 

.  Bombay. 

11th  do 

.  Bhooj. 

17th  do.  

,  Expected  from  N.S.  Wales. 

12th  do 

.  Rajcote. 

fiOUi  do 

40th  do 

.  Belgaum  (ordered  home). 
.  Deesa. 

13th  do.  

14th  do 

.  Deesa. 

.  Ahmedabad. 

15th  do 

.  Bombay. 

Company  s  Troops, 

16th  do.  

17th  do 

•  Bombay. 
.  Hursole. 

1st  Lt.  Car. 

Rajcote  and  Hurtole. 

18th  do.  

2d  Foot 

.  Sholapore. 

19th  do 

.  Poonah. 

Sd  do 

Deesa. 

20th  do 

.  Baroda. 

Europ.  Regt 

.Poonah. 

21st  do 

.  Malligaum. 

1st  Nat  InC 

Dharwar. 

22d   do 

.  Belgaum. 

2d   do 

.  Sbolapore. 

23d    do 

.  Sattara. 

8d    do 

Asseerghur. 

24th  do 

.  Baroda. 

4tb  do 

.  Ahmednuggur. 

25th  do 

.  Dapoolie. 

5th  do 

.  Poonah. 

26th  do 

•  Malligaum. 

6th  do.  

.  Bhewndy. 

Artillery 

.  Poonah,  Bombay,  &e. 

7th  do 

.  Ahmedabad. 

Engineers   .. 

.  Seroor  (lid.  qu.) 
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GOVERNMENT  ORDERS,  &c« 
company's  eupbis. 

Fort'  IVUliam,  Financial  Department, 
Feb.  10,  1836.— Notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  May  1836, 
all  Government  Accounts  will  be  kept  in 
Company's  Rupees. 

The  same  arrangements  will  take  effect 
from  and  after  the  same  date  (Ist  May 
1836),  at  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay. 

ARtlLLBRT    WITH    THB    ASSAM    LIGHf 
INPANtar.     ' 

Head' Quarters,  CalaUta,  Feb.  13, 1836. 
—1.  His  Exc.  the  Commander  in  Chief 
is  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  artillery^ 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Assam  light  infantry  battalion,  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt  of 
this  order,  be  organized  as  specified  in  the 
margin.* 

2.  A  subaltern  of  artillery  will  be  at^ 
tached  to  the  corps.  Ilis  duty  will  be 
(under  the  officer  commanding  the  bat. 
talion)  to  take  charge  of  the  instruction  cf 
the  officers  and  soldiers  selected  for  the 
artillery  service,  in  all  their  especial  eie«i^ 
cis^  and  duties  as  artillery.men  *  and  to 
have  the  particular  care  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  ordnance,  and  all  its  stores  and 
equipments  of  every  kind. 

3.  He  is  to  understand  that  he  is  at- 
tached to  the  corps  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in,  and  superintendence 
over,  the  particular  branch  of  the  service 
to  which  be  belongs ;  but  that  he  is  in 
every  respect  under  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  battalion  he  is  attached  to. 

4.  The  native  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned and  gunners,  &c.,  should  be  care- 
fully chosen  from  amongst  those  whose 
strength  and  activity  render  them  most 
eligible;  and  the  Commander  in  Chief 
has  no  doubt,  that  the  artillery  selection ' 
may  be  rendered  very  popular,  by  judi- 
cious measures  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  battalion. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  corps  is  to 
remain  as  at  present;  and  the  officer  of 
artillery  will  be  accounted  for  in  third 
page  of  the  return,  as  **  attached,  doing 
duty.'* 

6.  The  commanding  officer  will  u«e  his 
own  discretion  in  teaching  any  number  of 
extra  men  of  his  corps  the  duties  of  ar*. 
tUlery-men,  to  prepare  them  for  filling 
vacancies. 

*  1  Subalteni,  Bengal  srtlllay,  1  Gun  Seraeadt, 
1  Gun  Corporal,  1  Jemadar,  8  HavUdsis.  8  flicks, 
28  SepovB,  1  Tindal,  and  8  Gun  Lascars,  for  8 
plMet  of  field  artUlery. 


7.  Hie  Cottinlander  in  Chief  recom- 
mends,  that  the  artillery  should  be  re. 
tained  as  much  as  possible  with  ibe  bead- 
quarters  of  the  corps,  and  move  with  the 
main  body  ;  as  the  detaching  of  artillery 
with  small  bodies  of  light  troopa  always 
interferes  with  tlie  active  and  energetic 
movements,  wbioli  specially  belong  ta 
their  particular  branch  of  the  service. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

BT  THK   GOVlRNOft-OnrXBAU 

Judicial  and  Revenue  Department. 

Peb.  le.  Mr.  E.  Deedes  to  officiate  as  jotaii  nft- 
giBtrate  and  dtipvitf  collector  of  MoonhedaliMl, 
during  abteoce  of  Mr.  J.  G.  B.  LawreU,  or  until 
further  (Htten. 

Lieut4  llioniai  Sbnpaon,  S7th  N.I.,  to  oflkiale 
as  Junior  anistant  to  agent  to  Govemor-geaeral, 
Under  Reg.  XIII.  of  1833. 

Mr.  R.  T.  W.  Betto  to  be  deputy  coUedor,  under 
Reg.  UC.  of  1833,  in  siUah  Jeawne. 

83.  Mr.  H.  B.  Beresford  to bedepaty  ooUector  in 
Sillah  Pumeah  and  in  Maldab. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Leycester  to  exerdse  powers  of  a  kriat 
magistrate  and  deputy  collector  fn  Moorshedahad. 

Mr.W.  C.  S.  Cunninghame  to  be  an  aadstam 
under  commiMioner  of  revenue  and  circuit  of  19ilf 
or  Cuttack  division. 

86.  Mr.  C.  R.  BarweUtobe  a  judge  of  courts  of 
Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nixamut  AdaWlut. 

Mr.  Wigram  Money  to  be  special  cofnmiariootr 
under  Reg.  III.  of  1828,  for  dlviaian  of  Uaaahb- 
dabad. 

Mr.  J.  H.  D*Oyly  to  be  dvll  and  sesdoo  Judge  of 
sUlah  Beerbhoom. 

Mr.  J.  Stainiforth  to  be  magistxata  and  ooUector 
of  sillah  Midnapore. 

PoKtieai  Department. 

Feb,  &  £ns.  H.  C.  Jackson,  45th  N.L,  ptaoed 
under  orden  of  resident  at  Hyderabad. 

1ft.  Lieut.  G.  J.  Fraser,  1st  L.^.,  to  be  anlrtaBt 
to  resident  at  Nagpore,  ▼.  Ua^m  Warde  reaigDed. 

Comet  E.  I.  Robinson,  7th  L.C.,  to  be  an  aab' 
tant  to  general  BOperlntendsnt  of  opsratloiis  for 
suppreioon  of  thuggee* 

8S.  Lieut.  O.  B.  MlcheU,  9th  N.I.,  and  Lieut.  J. 
C.  Lumidaine,  58th  da,  placed  under  oidcn  of 
resident  at  Gwalior. 

Ens.  H.  Howorth,  dOth  N.L,  placed  under  or- 
ders of  resident  at  Hydrabad. 

Finaneiai  Department. 

Feb.  17.  Mr.  h  W.  Sajge  to  take  charge  of  n- 
cords  and  remaining  works  of  late  Radnagpre  com- 
mercial residency  ftom  date  of  Mr.  Stuart* s  depar- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chas.  Herd  to  be  superintendent  of  westani 
salt  chokies,  under  Act  IX.  of  1835,  and  attached 
to  office  of  board  of  customs,  salt  and  opium. 

General  Department, 

Feb.  94.  Mr.  F.  J.  HalUday  to  be  sslt  Ment  of 
northern  division  of  Cuttack,  in  room  orkr.  H. 
Ricketts. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Young  to  offidateas  sslt  sgent  dmta« 
ahienoe  of  Mr.  Plowden. 

MoHTk  R.  B.  W.  Ramsay  and  W.  C.  S.  Cunniw. 
hame,  writers,  are  reported  qualified  for  the  paS- 
lic  service  by  proficiency  in  two  of  the  native  Ibb- 
gusges. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hay  hkvbig  paned  aa  examiBation  oa 
the  I5th  Februar];,  and  bdng  reported  quaUied 
for  the  public  service  by  profiaency  to  the  native 
languages,  the  order  issued  on  the  13th  Jan.,  for 
that  gentlemaars  reton  to  Englaad,  b  camrilsdi 
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Register. — Calcutta. 


The  Hon.  the  aoyemtir-sfeneral  is  plwwed  to  at- 
tach to  the  Bengal  prwklency,  Menn.  J.  M.  Hay, 
R.  B.  W.  Ramwy,  anil  W.  C.  S.  CunnSnghame, 
witeni.  reported  quMlified  for  the  public  service. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  EUla,  ^?  B"*f°"Jf.  *?*; 
jetty's  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia,  having 
Sched  Teheran,  Sir  John  Campbell,  Kt.,  rerign- 
ed  his  fanctioiu  as  envoy  on  the  4th  of  Nov.  lasc 

Mr.  Jama  Pattle.  senior  m«naber  of  the  sudder 
board  of  revenue,  resumed  charge  of  his  duties  on 
the  16th  February. 

Jgurtougtu,  *c.— Feb.  23.  Mr.  C.  Grant,  cpmrois- 
sfSner  of  the  Soonderbuns.  to  Cane  of  Good  Hope, 
for  eighteen  months,  for  health.— 24.  Mr.  J.  a. 
Kw?3l  to  England:-Mr.  T.  B.  C.  Bayley,  to 
England,  for  health. 

BY   THE   GOVEEHOB,   OF   AGRA. 
Judicial  and  Revenue  Department. 

Feb,  6.  Mr.  E.  H.  Morland  to  be  iolnt  magis- 
tnte  and  deputy  collector  of  Allahabad. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Craigle  to  be  an  aasisUnt  under  com- 
rolauoner  of  4th  or  Allahabad  division. 

a  Mr.  T.  P.  B.  Biscoe  to  be  magistrate  and  col- 
lector of  southern  division  of  Delhi  territory. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bacon  to  be  civil  and  session  judge  of 
Sebsrunpore. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Tayler  to  be  magistrate  and  collector 
of  northern  division  of  Delhiterritory. 

Mr.  S.  Fraser  to  be  civil  and  session  judge  of 
Bundlecund. 

Mr.  C.  Fraser  to  officiate  as  ditto  ditto  at  Cawn- 
poxe. 

17.  Mr.  W.  B.  Jackson  to  offlciato  as  dvU  and 
session  judge  of  Juanpore. 

Mr.  G.  Lindsay  ditto  as  additional  judge  at  Gha- 
aeepore. 

PeHHeal  and  General  Department. 

Feb.  13.  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  to  conduct  duties  of 
office  of  secretary  to  Government  of  Agra  in  poli- 
tical and  general  departmenU,  during  Mr.  Bush- 
t>y'8  absence  on  private  affidrs. 

The  Hon.  the  Governor  is  plewed  to  P»«cc  the 
wryces  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Halkett  at  Uie  disposal  of  the 
Haa.  the  Governor  of  Bengal. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fh,t  WaUam,  Feb.  15.  1B36.—Bth  L.C.  Comet 
oiS^  mX^  t^be  Heut.  fr<nn  1st  Jeb.  im  v. 
lSiU  and  Brev.  Capt.  E.  C.  Archbold  resigned. 

Supemum.  Comet  A.  W.  C.  Plowden  brought 
on  effective  strength  of  cavahy . 
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Feb.  22.— 6<fc  N.J.  Lieut  and  Brev.  Capt.  A.  K. 
Aenew  to  be  capU  of  a  comp..  and  Ens.  Robert 
Maihison  to  be  lieut  ,  flrom  15th  Feb.  1836,  in  sue 
to  Capt.  Thomas  Birfcett  dec. 

ejth  N.I.  Lieut.  J.  W.  Hicks  to  be  capt  of  a 
comp..  and  Ens.  Robert  Price  to  be  Jteut.  from 
15ih  Feb.  1836,  in  sue  to  Capt  R.  S.  Phillips, 
transf.  to  inv^d  estab. 

Sunr.  Jamea  Ranken,  m.d.,  to  officiate  as  secre- 
tary to  medical  board,  during  absence,  on  leave  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Surg.  Jamea  Hutchhison. 
Assist  Surg.  T.  C.  Hunter  anpointed  to  medical 
duties  of  dvn  station  of  Gowalpara. 

Cadet  G.  U.  Law  admitted  on  esUhlishment, 
sndprom.  to  ensign. 

The  transfer  and  appointment,  in  April  1835,  of 
Lieut  W.  H.  Graham,  executive  engineer  at 
Mhow,  to  be  executive  engineer  at  Balasore,  can- 
celled. 

Capt  Francis  Wheler,  2d  L.C.,  appointed  to 
situation  of  brigade  major  at  Meerat,  vacant  by 
return  to  Europe  of  Brev.  Maj.  E.  A.  CampbelL 

The  undermentioned  officers  placed  at  disposal 
of  Governor  of  Agra:-Col.  H.  T.  Tapp^Jeut. 
col.  Ist  N.I.;  Lieut  CoU  G.-  E.  Gowan.  regt  of 
artillery ;  and  Assist  Surg.  W.  Gordon,  m.d.,  me- 
dical department 

Surg.  Thomas  Drever,  M.n.,  late  in  service  of 
her  Highness  Begum  Sombre  deceased,  placed  at 
disposiu  of  Commander-in-chief. 

Head  Quartersp  Feb.  10,  1836,— The  following 
young  Ensigns  to  do  duty :— H.  C.  James,  with 
SSTN  L,  at  Jumaulpore  j  E,  W.  Hicks,  with  67tii 
N.I.,  at  Dinapore. 

Feb.  12.— Surg.  D.  Renton  removed  from  18th 
to  67th  N.I.,  and  Surg.  A.  K.  Lindesay,  from  lat- 
ter to  former  corps—Mr.  Lindesay  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Chunar,  and  officiate  as  garrison  sur- 
geon at  that  station,  until  further  orders. 

Assbt  Surg.  C.  B.  Handyslde,  n-n.,  to  perform 
medical  duties  at  SimU,  v.  Dallas  dec. 

Feb.  13.- Ens.  E.  W.  Bristow,  7l8t,  at  his  own 
request,  removed  to  1st  N.L 

Feb.  15.— Ens.  M.  T.  Blake.  56th  N.L,  to  act  as 
adi.  to  corps  of  Hill  Rangers,  during  absence,  on 
leave,  of  Lieut  and  AcJ^.  Don ;  date  14th  Jan. 

CoL  Sir  Jeremiah  Bryant,  Knt,  lately  prom,  (on 
furl.),  posted  to  14tii  N.I. 

Lieut  Col.  and  Brev.  CoL  J.  H.  Littler  (on 
fiirL)  removed  from  40th  to  19th  N.I. 

Lieut  CoL  W.  H.  Hewitt,  lately  prom.,  posted 
to  40tii  N.L 


2(Wk  N.I.  Capt.  W.  C.  Denby  to  be  ro^r,  and 
Lieut  Thos.  Gear  (dec)  to  be  «pt  of  a  comp., 
Aran  20Ui  May  1834,  to  sue  to  MiO«r  Wm.  Price 
JiSJ-Lleut  J.  H.  Craigie  to  be  capt  ofa 
SSpTwidEna.  J.  K.  Spence  to  be  heut,  from 
llti»X)ct  1834,  in  sue.  to  Capt  Thos.  Gear  dec 

Assist  Surg.  Nathaniel  Morgan  tobe  surgeon,  v. 
Surg.  George  Govan,  m.d.,  retired,  with  rank 
fl«n  1 5tii  Oct  1835,  V.  Surg.  John  Allan,  M.D.,  dec. 

Lieut  R.  P.  PenneCatiier,  3d  L.C.,  to  be  capt 
bTbreret,  from  4th  Feb.  1836— Lieut.  Wm.Wise, 
3th  N.L,  to  be  dUto,  from  14tii  Feb.  1836. 

Lieut  CoL  John  Gibbs,  fav.  estab.,  to  be  com- 
mandant of  fortress  of  Buxar,  in  room  of  Lieut. 
CoL  W.  C.  L.  Bird ;  to  have  etSect  from  Jan.  ISlh. 

Lieut  W.  J.  B.  Knyvett,  38tii  N.L,  to  officiate 
as  adi.  of  CalcutU  Native  Militia  durmg  period 
Lieut  Boscawen  shall  officiate  as  secretary  to 
clothing  lx)ard. 

The  services  of  Lieut  W.  H.  R.  Boland,  7th 
N.L,  placed  at  disposal  of  Agra  government 

Mr.  R.  W.  Wrightson  admitted  on  estaUish- 
ment  as  an  assist  surgeon. 

The  servkes  of  Lieut  Thos.  Simpson,  57th  N.L, 
placed  at  disposal  of  Hon.  the  Governor  of  Bengal, 
for  purpoae  6f  being  appointed  to  officiate  as  a 
lunknr  assktant  to  agent  to  Governor-general  on 
south-westero  frontier. 

Assiat  Surg.  Alex.  Reld,  attached  to  civil  station 
of  Bolundshuhur,  having  resigned  that  appoint- 
ment, placed  at  disposal  of  Commander-in-chief. 
jisiat.Journ.  N.  S.  VoL.'iO.  No.80. 


Assist  Surg.  Matthew  Lovell  removed  from  9th 
L.C.  to  medical  charge  of  3d  Local  Horse. 

Asist  Surg.  James  Barber,  now  offldattog  gar- 
rlson  assist  surg.  at  Chunar,  confirmed  to  Uut 
appototinent 

Fab.  15— The  foUowing  removals  and  postings 
to  take  place  to  regt  of  artillery :— Mi^on  R.  B. 
Fulton  (on  staff  employ)  from  5th  to  3d  bat ;  C. 
H.  BeU,  new  prom.,  to  5tii  bat— Captains  W.  Bell 
(on  staff  empW )  from  3d  comp.  1st  bat  to  1st  tr. 
id  brig.;  G.Twemlow  (on  staff  emplov)  from  3d 
comp.  5th  bat  to  3d  comp.  1st  bat;  O.  S.  Law- 
lenson  from  1st  comp.  5th  bat  to  2d  comp.  3d  bat ; 
C.  McMorine,  new  prom.,  to  Ist  comp.  5th  bat ; 
C.  Giant,  new  prom.,  to  3d  comp.  5th  bat— 1st- 
Lleuts.  J.  R.  RcveU  from  1st  comp.  2d  bat.  to  3d 
comp. 6th  bat;  F.  Dashwood  (on  staff  emptov) 
fronr4tii  tr.  Ist  brig,  to  4th  tr.  3d  brig.;  Q.  H. 
Swtoley  from  4th  comp.  6th  bat  to  4th  tr.  1st 
brig.;  F.  B.  BoUeau  from  1st  tr.  2d  brig,  to  3d  tr. 
3d  brig.;  F.  Galtskell  ftom  3d  comp.  6th  bat  to 
4tii  comp.  3d  bat. ;  A.  Humfrays  (on  furl.)  from  3d 
tr.  2d  brig.  to4th  comp.  6  h  bat ;  Z.  M.  MaUock 
from  2d  comp.  to  3d  comp.  7tii  bat. ;  A.  Broome 
ttom  4Xh  comp.  3d  bat  to  1st  tr.  1st  brie. ;  A. 
Huish  from  4th  tr.  3d  brig,  to  4th  tr.  1st  bife. ;  C. 
L.  Cooper,  new  prom.,  to  3d  tr.  2d  brig. ;  T.  Ed- 
wards, new  prom,  ion  furL),  to  1st  comp.  2d  bat 
— 2d-Lieuts.  J.  Innes  (on  fiirL)  from  1st  comp.  4th 
bat  to  4tii  tr.  1st  brig.;  E.  G.  Austin  from  1st 
comp.  Ist  bat  to  1st  tr.  2d  brig.;  M.  ^iMkaaaie 
from  4th  tr.  tat  brig,  to  4tii  tr.  M  brig. ;  T.  J.  W. 
Hungerford  (on  furl.)  from  3d  dr.  MMg.  to  7th 
comp.  7th  bat ;  J.  Abercrombie  from  2d  comp.  Ttii 
bat  to  3d  tr.  3d  brig.;  J.  H.  Smytij.  brought  on 
strength  (on  sUff  emptoy)  to  2d  comp.  7th  bat : 
E.  K.  Money,  brought  on  ditto,  to  1st  comp.  1st 
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bat.;  W.  Maxwell,  brought  on  ditto,  to  the  4th 
oomp.  3d  bat.;  H.  M.  Coonin.  brouj^t  on  ditto, 
to  iBt  corop«  4Ui  bat.— Supernum.  2d  Lfeut.  A.  W. 
Hawkins  to  J^  and  do  duty  with  4th  tr.  3d  brig, 
at  Neemudi. 

Lieut,  and  Adj.  H.  Le  Mesurier,  6lgt  N.I.,  to 
c/S&clMiB  at  station  staff  at  Kurnaol ;  date  Sd  Fel>. 

Lieut.  J.  Liptrott,  30th  N.I.,  to  be  mI).  to 
Kemaoon  local  bat.«  v.  Lieut.  C.  Campbell  app. 
deputy  paymaster  of  Cawnpore  circle. 

Feb.  17.— Ens.  J.  D.  McPherson.  Interp.  and  qu. 
mast  i2d  N.I.,  to  act  as  detachment  staff  at  She- 
kawatt;  date  27th  Jan. 

Surg.  J.  Griffiths,  52d  N.L.  to  haye  medical 
charge  of  artillery  detachment  at  Jeypore  under 
Capt.  J.  Rawlins;  date  S9th  Jan. 

Cape.  W.  Uofigan,  63d  N.L,  doing  duty  with 
Rarogurh  light  mfantry  bat.,  directed  to  Join  his 
regiment. 

Feb.  20.— Assist.  Surg.  J.  S.  Sutherland  to  relieve 
AsfcistSurg.  C.  McKinnon,  m.d.,  fiom  medical 
charge  of  7l«t  N.L ;  date  5th  Feb. 

Unposted  Ens.  G.  G.  Bowring  to  do  duty  with 
left  wing  of  53d  at  Bandah,  until  arrival  of  29th 
N.L  at  that  sution. 

Lieut.  George  Hutchings,  09th,  to  act  as  interp. 
and  qu.  master  to  Sd  N.I. 

Feb.  28.— The  undermentioned  officers  to  do 
duty  at  convalescent  dep6t  at  I>andour,  during  en- 
suing season:— CapU  B.  P.  Browne,  H  M.  11th 
L.  Drags.;  Capt  G.  Mylius.  H.M.  Ifith  Foot; 
Capt  J.  Leeson,  42d  N.L;  Lieut  A.  Ilimh.  4th 
tr.  Ist  brig,  horse  artillery ;  Lieut  G.  Cautley,  8th 
L.C.,  officiating  station  staff.  Landour. 

Feb.  24.— M^|or  Isaac  Pereira,  r^ft  of  artillery, 
to  command  artillery  division  at  Neemach,  ra 
room  of  Lieut  Col.  O.  E.  Gowan.  whose  services 
have  been  placed  at  disposal  of  Agra  government 

Assist.  Surg.  William  Rabit,  on  being  relieved 
from  his  present  charge,  to  proceed  to  Nusseera^ 
bad,  and  join  13th  N.L 

Assist  Surg.  J.  C.  Smith,  arrived  at  presidency 
with  4th  oomp.  1st  bat  artillery,  directed  to  do 
duty  with  artUlety  at  Dnrn  Dum. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To  Europe.~-Feh.  15.  Lieut  J.  S.  Davies,  3Sd 
N.L.  on  private  affairs.— 22.  Lieut.  Col.  T.  A. 
Cobbe,  37th  N.L.  agent  to  Governor-general  at 
Moorshedabad,  for  health. 

To  vuit  WUa  north  of  D^/rah  (preparatory  t** 
applying  for  furlough  to  Europe).— Feb.  20.  Assist- 
Surg.  C.  Finch,  m.d..  13th  N.L 

CaneeJtaf.- Feb.  15.  The  furlough  to  Europe 
granted  to  Capt  J.  W.  H  Turner,  inv.  estah.,  on 
18th  Jan.  (since  permitted  to  proceed  to  Meerut 
on  private  a&lirs). 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivah  in  the  River. 
Fbb.  15.  Tehiire,  St  Quantin,  from  Nantes,  St 
Dennis,  and  MauiitJus;  Sumatra,  Hermanin.  from 
Batavia  and  Malacca.— 16.  Dnmgant  Mackenne, 
from  Cochin  and  Colombo;  Georgia,  Saunders, 
f  om  Bost(m;  Hattraaa,  Claili,  ftom  Bombay— 
22.  L'Bged,  Pellier,  f^om  Nantes  and  Bourbon.— 

26.  Indian  Oak,'  Worthiiurton.  from  Mauritius.— 
28.  Cashmere  Merchant,  Edwards,  firom  Bombay. 

Departuree  from  Catcutta, 
Fbb.  13.  Hero,  Hughes,  for  Singapore  and 
China — 19.  Sophia,  Rapson,  for  Straita  and  China. 
—  20.  CaoendUh  Bentinck,  Eales,  for  Persian 
Gulf;  Joeyh  Victor,  Le  Cour,  for  Bourbon.— 26. 
GailUirdon,  Bowman,  for  Singapore  and  China.— 

27.  Virginia,  HuUock.  for  Bombay;  KHtabeth, 
Shepherd,  for  Masulipatam  and  Madras.— 29.  So- 
toees*  Wllliaros,  for  Mauritius  and  Bourbon ;  Frae^ 
quita,  Hervietor,  for  Nantes ;  Ann,  King,  for  Pe- 
nang. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan'».  AtNeemuch,  the  lady  of  Capt  R.  F. 
Vac  VUic,  49tb  N.L,  of  a  soo.  '^ 
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Feb.  ft  At  Cftlcotta,  Mrs.  J.  Prerfte,  of  a  •oo. 
l.*t.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  W.  Booaud,  of  a  son. 

15.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lorlmer,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  Chowringhee,  the  lady  of  Wnu  Itons, 
Esq.,  of  Tirhoot,  of  a  son. 

la  At  Dacca,  the  lady  of  W.  A.  Peacock,  Ea^ 
of  a  daughter. 
20.  Mrs.  George  Clarke,  of  a  soo. 

23.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Namey,  ot  a  dauritter. 

24.  Mrs.  James  Black,  of  a  daughter. 

2ft  Mrs.  E.  Nash,  of  a  daiyifater,  stiI14)onu 

MABRIAGXS. 

Jan.  2ft  AtGwaUor,  Major  Owen  Jacob,  aooof 
Col.  Jacob,  to  Miss  Salome,  daughter  ot  P.  Cara- 
piet,  Esq. 

Feb.  13.  At  Caktttta,  Mr.  George  Reslooto  Mis* 
R.  M.  D'Crux. 

15.  At  Howrab  Church,  James  llberj,  Eao^  ta 
Henrietta,  second  daughter  of  John  Thoaias,  Esq.* 
of  Howrah. 

—  At  Calcutta,  Mr.  J.  Castdk),  jun.,  to  Mlsa 
Rose  P.  Cornelius. 

16.  At  Meerut,  Henry  leavers  Owen,  Eaq.,  of 
the  civil  service,  to  Catherine  NIcholsoii,  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Graham.  Esq.,  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  CakutU,  Mr.  Charles  Marthi  Wickens  to 
Miss  Harriet  Herman. 

20.  At  Calcutta.  W.  B.  Tytler,  Esq.,  supcrlD- 
tending  engineer.  H  C.  steam  department,  to  Char- 
lotte, youngest  daughter  of  Richard  Rose,  Esq., 
of  Kent 

—  At  Calcutta.  Joseph  Agabeg,  Esq.,  efclest  son 
of  the  late  Aviet  Agabeg.  ^..  to  Salome,  ekkat 
daughter  of  the  late  C.  J.  Malchus,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Jan.  12.  At  Arooab  Factory,  near  Chuprab, 
John  MacLachlan,  Esq.,  aged  33. 

Fe6.  5.  At  Buchour,  in  Tirhoot.  Mr.  Kennedy 
Huggins,  aged  5ft 

7.  At  Muttra,  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  Capt 
Trafford,  of  the  10th  rwt.  L.C. 

la  At  Calcutta,  Mrs  ElizabeUi  Da  Crus,  aged  27. 

12.  On  board  the  bark  Ladj/  Oifford,  on  the 
passage  to  Shigapore,  Donald  Madntyre,  Esq.,  of 
Calcutta. 

1ft  Suddenly,  Mr.  John  D.  Price,  aged  2S. 

21.  At  Calcutta.  Julia,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  Clermont 
2ft  Mr.  Clement!  D'Palva.  aged  43. 

27.  At  Calcutta,  Mrs.  F.  Hypher,  wife  of  Mr. 
J.  Hypher,  aged  23. 
2ft  Mrs.  B.  Pereira,  aged  29. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

Fe6. 1ft  M.  Murray,  Esq..  to  act  as  leglstcr  to 
rillah  court  of  Canara,  during  employment  of  Mr. 
F.  N.  Maltby  on  other  duty. 

The  apnohitment,  under  date  12th  F^  1836,  of 
Mr.  Wilkins  to  be  master  attendant  at  Ncgaiwtam, 
is  cancelled ;  and  the  master-attcodaiitship  of  Na- 
eore  and  Negapatam  are  united  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Capt  Hindes,  the  master-aUeodant 
at  the  former  station. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS,  &c. 

Fart  St.  George,  Feb.  16. 183ft— 1«(  tf.I.  Capt.  J. 
E.  Williams  to  be  Tonjor,  Lieut  H.  W.  Hadfield 
to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  R.  Hamilton  to  be  tteut,  r. 
Godfry  retired;  date  of  corns.  10th  F«b.  ISSft 

33d  N.r.  Capt  J.  Campbell  to  be  ra^or,  Lieut 
H.  Maiahall  to  be  capt.,  and  Ens.  R.  A.  Bniereto 
be  lieut,  v.  Tod  retired ;  date  of  corns.  14th  Feb. 
UOft 

45eA  N.I.  Lieut  W.  R.  A.  Freeman  to  be  capt, 
and  Ens.  R.  Crew  to  be  Ueut.,  v.  Francis  inTafid- 
ed ;  date  of  coma.  12th  Febw  183ft 

Surg.  J.Hay,  2d  member  of  Medical  Board, jper- 
mitted  to  return  toEnrope,  and  to  retire  ttam  HotL 
Company's  service  f^om  25th  FMx 

Infimtry.  Ueut.  Col.  J.  S.  Fracer  to  be  ooL  v. 
Lieut  Gen.  R.  Mackay  dec. ;  date  of  com.  Mtk' 
Sept  1835. 
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MtH  N.i.  Mb^.  W.  T.  Sneyd,  ftxim39th  ngL»  to 
he  lieut.  col.,  v.  Ritchie  dec. ;  date  of  com.  1st 
Jan.  1836. 

39th  N.I.  Capt.  W.  Taylor  to  be  ro^or,  Lieut 
<Brev.  Capt )  F.  Eades  to  be  capU,  and  Em.  E. 
Norman  to  be  lieut..  in  sue  to  Sneyd  prom  ;  date 
of  coins.  Iftt  Jan.  1836.— Maj.  W.  Strahan.  from 
37th  regt,  to  be  lleut.  coL,  t.  Jourdon  retired; 
date  of  com.  15th  t'eb.  1836. 

3Jth  N.I.  Capt.  G.  Storey  to  be  n^}or,  Lieut. 
4Brev.  <;apt.)  P.  Bedingfield  to  be  capt,  and  Ena. 
W.  Hake  to  be  lleut.,  ui  sue  to  Strahan  prom. ; 
date  of  corns.  15th  Feb.  1836. 

9d- Lieut  J.  W.  Rundall.  of  eogineeis,  to  be 
adj.  of  corps  of  sappers  and  miners. 


GOVERNMENT  ORDER. 

SERVICES  OF  CAPT.  BBUCK8. 

Marine  Department^  Bombay  Castle, 
Feb.  1 1,  1836.— With  reference  to  the 
G.  O.  of  the  28th  ultimo,  permitting 
Capt.  Brucks  to  proceed  to  Europe  on 
furlough,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor 
in  Council  takes  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  high  sense  of  the  value  of  that 
officer's  services,  and  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  bringing  the  sume  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  tlie  Hon.  the  Court 
of  Directors. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

MID6HIFHEN   U.    H.   HEWITT,  W.  E.  CAMP- 
BELL, AND  B.  HAMILTON. 

Bombay  Castle,  Jan.  22.  1836.— At  a 
general  court-martial  assembled  at  Bom- 
bay, on  the  27th  Nov.  1835,  Mr.  Mid- 
shipman H.  H.  Hewitt,  mate  of  the 
Indian  navy,  was  tried  on  the  following 
chaiiges,  vir.  : — 

Charges  preferred  by  Commander,  late 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Rowband,  in  charge  of  tlie 
H.  C.  sloop  of  war  Temate,  against  Mr. 
Midshipman  H.  H.  Hewitt,  mate  of  the 
said  ship. 

First  Charge. — "  For  a  breach  of  disci- 
pline, and  undue  assumption  of  authori- 
ty, and  disrespect  towards  Lieut.  Prush- 
ard,  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  instant, 
in  the  following  instance  : — In  reprimand- 
ing Mr.  Castle,  acting  boctswain,  while 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  under  the 
immediate  orders,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Lieut.  Frushard,  his  superior  officer,  such 
being  at  variance  with  the  28th  article 
of  the  general  instructions  to  captains. 

Second  Charge. — "  For  highly  disre- 
spectful and  grossly  insubordinate  con- 
duct towards  me,  his  commander,  in  the 
following  instance: — In  addressing  me 
as  follows,  when  directed  to  pursue  a 
different  lin'e  of  conduct  from  that  men- 
tioned in  the  first  charge:—'*  Then,  Sir, 
I  will  not  do  duty  in  the  fore-top  again," 
and  repeating  the  same  words  on  my 
desiring  to  be  assured  of  what  he  had 
uttered. 
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**Such  conduct  being  grossly  insu- 
bordinate, and  highly  disrespectful  to  me 
his  commander. 

(Signed)        "J.  H.  Rowband, 
Commander,  late  Lieut ,  in  charge 

of  the  H.  C.  ship.  TenuUe.'' 
H.  C.  sloop  of  war,  Temate^  \ 
at  sea,  27tU  A  pril ,  1835.     j 

Upon  which  charges  the  court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence.-^V/ith  respect 
to  the  first  charge,  that  the  prisoner  Mr. 
Midshipman  H.  H.  Hewitt,  is  guilty  of 
the  whole  and  every  part  thereof. 

With  respect  to  the  second,  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  whole  and  every  part  thereof. 

The  court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  as  above  specified,  in  breach  of  the 
articles  of  war  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided,  do  sentence  him  (the  said  Mr. 
Midshipman  Hewitt)  to  be  dismissed  the 
Hon.  Company's  service. 

(Signed)  John  Sawyeb, 

Commander  I.  N.  and  President. 

Approved  and  Confirmed. — But  in 
consideration  of  the  strong  and  correct 
recommendation  of  the  court,  the  length 
of  arrest,  the  previous  good  conduct  of 
the  prisoner,  and  above  all,  the  contrition 
Mr.  Hewitt  has  expressed  since,  at  his 
deviating  from  it,  leads  the  Commander- 
in-chief  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  court, 
in  the  hope  that  M.  Hewitt^s  future  ser- 
vices will  shew  that  in  zeal  and  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  he  is  grate- 
ful for  such  indulgence. 

Merey  is  therefore  extended  to  Mr. 
Hewitt ;  he  is  released  from  arrest,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Charles 
Malcolm,  superintendant  Indian  Navy. 

(Signed)    John  Keane,  Lieut  Gen.. 
Commander-in-chief. 

In  continuation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  same  court-martial  re-assembled  at 
Bombay  on  the  dd  Dec.  1835,  Mr.  W. 
£.  Campbell,  midshipman  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  was  tried  on  the  following  charges, 
viz-. — 

Charges  preferred  by  Commander,  late 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Rowband,  in  charge  of  the 
H.  C.  sloop  of  war  Temate,  against  Mr. 
W.  £.  Campbell,  midshipman  of  the  said 
ship. 

First  Charge. — **  For  wilful  neglect  of 
duty,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  in  the 
following  instance  :  —  In  quitting  his  post» 
during  his  watch  upon  deck,  at  about  7 
p.  M.  on  the  25th  of  April  1835,  without 
permission,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  tea,  when  he  had  absented  him&elf 
from  the  deck  for  that  purpose  at  four 
p.  M.,  the  appointed  hour,  and  had  even 
remained  below  longer  than  the  pre- 
scribed time. 

Second  Charge. — **  For  wilful  neglect 
of  duty,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  con- 
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tempt  of  authority,  in  the  roUowing  in- 
8taiice : — In  not  relieving  the  deck  in  his 
watch  at  four  p.  M.  this  day,  although 
twice  sent  for  by  Lieut.  Fnishard,  and 
furtlier  treating  him,  the  said  Lieut. 
Frushard,  his  superior  officer,  with  con- 
tempt, by  not  coming  upon  deck  when 
sent  for,  or  takiog  the  slightest  notice  of 
that  officers  communication. 

Third  Charge  — **  For  disobedience  of 
orders  in  the  following  instance: — In  not 
conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  ship, 
in  taking  his  meals  at  the  periods  ap- 
pointed by  me  for  that  purpose. 
(Signed)    "J.  H.   Rowband, 
Commander, 
late  Lieut  in  charge  H.  C-  Ship 
TemaU:' 
H.  C.  sloop  of  war  Ttmaie, 

at  sea,  25th  April,  18d5. 

Upon  which  charges  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence. — That  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  charge,  the  prisoner  Mr. 
W.  £.  Campbell,  midshipman  in  the  In- 
dian Navy,  is  guilty  of  having  quitted  his 
post  during  his  watch  upon  deck  at  about 
seven  f.  m.  on  the  25th  April,  1835,  with- 
out  permission,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  taking  tea,  when  he  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  deck  for  that  purpose,  at 
four  p.  M.  the  appointed  hour,  and  had 
even  remained  below  longer  than  the 
prescribed  time ;  but  as  the  Court  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  quitting  his  post  under 
the  circumstances  be  did,  the  prisoner  did 
not  act  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  ser- 
vice, they  attach  no  criminality  to  his 
having  done  so,  and  they  do  therefore  ac- 
quit him  of  wil^l  neglect  of  duty  and  dis- 
obedience of  orders. 

That  with  respect  to  Ihe  second  charge, 
he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  and  every  part 
thereof,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
*'  or  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  that 
officer's  communication.'* 

That  with  respect  to  the  third  charge, 
it  is  not  proved. 

The  Court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  to  the  extent  above  specified,  in 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  do  sentence  to  him, 
the  said  Mr.  W.  £.  Campbell :  midship- 
man in  the  Indian  Navy,  to  lose  three  (3) 
steps  in  the  list  of  midshipmen,  so  that 
bis  standing  slmll  be  immediately  below 
Mr.  Midshipman  W.  Fell,  and  next  above 
Mr.  Midshipman  A.  Offer. 

(Signed)        John  Sawyer, 
Comdir.  I.  N.  and  President. 

On  a  full  consideration  of  this  whole 
case,  I  approve  and  confirm  the  finding 
on  the  2d  and  8d  charges,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  accordingly ;  but  I  dis- 
sent entirely  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  on  the  tirst  cluirge,  although,  under 
aU  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  deem  it 
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necessary  to  direct  a  revisal. — It  appears 
clearly  from  the  evidence  brought  forwBrd, 
that  Mr.  Midshipman  Campbell's  conduct 
was  directly  at  variance  with  the  orders 
issued  a  few  days  previous  by  his  com- 
mander, Capt.  Rowband,  of  which  ofder 
he  was  reminded  by  the  first  Lieut.  Pool, 
and  was  even  threatened  with  being  re- 
ported to  his  captain  at  the  moment  be 
was  about  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
it.  That  the  practice  assigned  by  Mr. 
Midshipman  Campbell  for  quitting  his 
post,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  ground- 
less, and  the  distinctions  he  has  attempted 
to  draw  in  the  course  of  his  defence,  re- 
garding the  meals  of  tea  and  supper* 
(which  he  himself  appears  by  his  letter  of 
complaint,  and  every  naval  man  well 
knows,  are  one  and  the  same)  serve  only 
to  shew  more  clearly  the  spirit  by  which 
he  was  actuated  in  opposing  the  wishes 
and  orders  of  his  commander,  and  that 
he  deserves  even  a  heavier  punishment 
than  that  which  the  Court  has  awarded 
him. 

(Signed)    John  Keane,  Lieut-Gen. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

In  continuation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
same  court-martial  re-assembled  at  Bora- 
bay  on  the  16th  Dec  1835,  Mr.  B.  Ha- 
milton,  midshipman  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
was  tried  on  the  following  chaige,  mz. — 

Charge. — ^*  For  conduct  highly  preju- 
dicial to  good  order  and  naval  discipline, 
while  on  board  the  H.  C.  sloop  of  war 
Temalet  in  the  following  instances  : — 

Iff.  *'  In  taking  part  in  a  personal  con- 
flict between  the  gun-room  cook  and 
midshipman's  servant,  and  striking  the 
former,  on  or  about  the  22d  of  April, 
1835. 

2<1  '*  For  addressing  to  the  bite  Com- 
modore Elwon  two  letters,  one  dated  21  st 
April,  another  dated  3d  May  1835,  be- 
ing in  their  tone  and  spirit  insulting  and 
disrespectful  towards  me  his  commander, 
and  unbecoming  his  (Mr.  Hamilton's) 
situation  as  a  midshipman  ;  also  reflecting 
upon  my  character  as  an  officer,  in  his  ap- 
peal against  arrangements  which  I  had 
found  it  necessary  to  make  in  carrying  on 
the  duties  of  the  vessel,  and  against  my 
enforcing  the  regulations  of  the  ship  with 
regard  to  the  hours  for  the  meals  of  the 
midshipmen. 

(Signed)      **  J.  H.  Rowband. 

Commander,  Indian  Navy." 
Bombay,  dOth  Nov.  1835. 

Upon  which  charge  the  Court  came  to 
the  following  decision : 

Finding  and  Sentence. — With  respect 
to  tlie  1st  infitance  of  the  chai^ge,  tlie  pri- 
soner, Mr.  Midshipman  B.  Hamilton,  is 
not  guilty,  and  ttie  court  do  therefore 
acquit  him. 

With  respect  to  the  2d  instance  of  the 
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charge,  that  he  is  guilty  of  all  and  every 
part  thereof. 

The  court  having  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  to  the  extent  above  specified,  in 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  do  sentence  him,  the 
said  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  lose  two  steps,  so 
that  his  future  standing  in  the  list  of  mid- 
shipmen in  the  Indian  Navy,  shall  be  im- 
mediately below  Mr.  C.  Hewitt,  and 
next  above  Mr.  C.  J.  Cruttenden. 

(Signed)    John  Sawyer, 
Commander  I.  N.  and  President 

Approved  and  Confirmed, 

(Signed)      John  Kiaks.     • 
Lieut  Gen.  Commander  in  Chief. 

Remarics  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. — 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  see  in  these  pro- 
ceedings a  sufficient  reason  for  complying 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Court, 
to  remit  the  penalty  awarded;  the  sen- 
tence is  lenient,  and  again,  the  concluding 
remark  of  the  Court  does  not  appear 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  adduced  either 
on  this  or  the  previous  trials,  and  is  in 
fiict  rather  inconsistent  with  the  findings 
on  them  all,  particularly  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS,  &c. 

Territorial  Department, 

Feb.9»  Mr.  A.  Campbell  to  be  fourth  aatlstant  to 
prindiwl  collector  of  Dharwar,  from  1st  Jan.  1836, 
and  to  act  as  third  assistant. 

Mr.  Simpson  to  act  as  collector  of  Tannah  firom 
SUthFeb. 

JudUial  Department. 

Feb.  18.  Mr.  E.  Grant  (having  reported  his  arri- 
val from  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  permitted  to  reswne 
charge  of  his  duties  of  Judge  and  session  Judge  at 
Ahmedahad. 

Mr  J.  G.  Lumsden,  assistant  session  Judge  at 
Surat.  to  take  charge  of  Adawlut  at  Broach, 
during  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Richards<ni  allowed  to 
proceed  to  presidency  In  consequence  of  lU-health. 

Fvrioughe,  i^re.— Feb.  la  Mr.  A.  Elphiriston,  to 
NeUghenies,  for  twelvemonths,  for  health. 

MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay  Quite,  Feb.  4,  1830L— Lieut.  E.  Farqu- 
baiBon  to  act  as  senior  deputy  com.  of  ordnance 
during  such  time  as  Capt.  f4iurie  may  be  in  charge 
of  arsenal,  as  senior  commissary  of  ordnance. 

Assist.  SuTjE.  Bourchler  to  be  acting  residency 
surgeon  In  Cutch,  during  Assist  Surg.  Deacon's 
absence  on  siclc  cert,  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Assist.  Surg.  Ferrar  to  act  in  medical  diarge  of 
Auxiliary  Horse  in  Cutch  during  employment  of 
Assist.  Surg.  Bourchler  as  residency  surgeon. 

Lieut.  W.  Massie  to  act  as  Junior  deputy  com- 
missary  of  stores  at  presidency. 

id  L.C.  Capt.  P.  P.Witoon  to  be  major,  v.  Rybot 
retfared;  date  14th  July  ]834.~Lieut.W.  Trevelyan 
to  be  capt..  and  Comet  R.  C.  LeGeyt  tobelieut., 
in  sue  to  (Jrquhart  dec ;  date  19th  do. 

The  following  appointments  c(mfirmed :— Mi^. 
C.  W.  Shaw,  SOth  N.L,  to  assume  command  of 
station  of  Baroda,  Arom  30th  Dec  1835.— Capt.  A. 
F.  Bartlett,  26th  N.I.,  to  act  as  nu^r  of  brigade 
In  Candeish,  from  date  of  departure  of  Capt. 
Forbes  to  presidency  .--Capt.  A.  T.  Held.  I'ith 
N.I.,  to  act  as  interp.  to  that  regt.  (Vom  22d  Dec. 
1835.— Ens.  J.  R.  Keilly,  SOth  N.t.,  to  act  as  adj. 
to  that  rcgt.  c^utiug  absence  of  Lieut,  and  Brcv. 
(.'apt.  J.  K.  Lang  on  sicli  cert,  to  presidency — 
C4pt.  C.  Denton,  24th  N.  1.,  to  act  as  a^j.  to  tliat 
regt.  during  absence  of  Lieut  Ramsay  on  sicii  cert. 
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Ut  Gr.  N.I.  Capt.  J.  Reynolds  to  be  major, 
Lieut  A.  C.  Harrington  to  be  capt,  and  Ens.  R. 
R.  MoOTe  to  be  lieut,  in  sue  to  Morse  dec ;  date 
of  rank  83d  Aug.  183S. 

13th  y.I.  Ens.  N.  I.  McDougall  to  be  limit,  ▼. 
Cooke  dec ;  date  9th  Nov.  l^ 

Feb.  11.— Capt  S.  Robson,  European  regt,  to 
assume  command  of  Poona  brigade,  tram  date  dT 
departure  of  Lieut  CoL  Stevenson  to  presidency 
on  duty,  as  a  temporary  arrangement. 

Feb.  1ft.— Mi^  F.  Schuler,  regt  of  artillery,  to 
be  senior  commissary  of  stores,  in  sue.  to  Lieut 
CoL  Griffith. 


MiO-  C.  Ovans,  right  wing  European  regt.,  to 
le  quarter-master  general  of  army,  with  official 
rank  of  lieut  coL,  v.  Morse  dec. ;  oiate  of  app.  23d 


Aug.  1835. 

The  foltowing  temporary  arrangements  con- 
firmed:— Lieut  A.  F.  Rowan,  regt  of  artillery,  to 
receive  charge  of  deputy  commlaury  of  ordnance 
at  Deesa,  until  arrival  of  Lieut  Webb.— Lieut 
and  Brev.  Capt  H.  Hobson,  20th  N.I.,  to  act  aa 
adJ.  to  that  regt,  during  absence  of  Lieut  and 
Brev.  Capt  J.  E.  Lane  on  sick  cert  to  Bombay.— 
Capt.  J.  Cooper.  7th  N-L,  to  command  station  of 
Ahmedahad,  on  departure  of  Capt  Clarke  on  19Ui 
Nov.  last 

Lieut  T.  Studdert  to  act  as  executive  t 
at  Deesa,  during absenceof  Capt  Harris. 

2d-Lieut  J.  B.  Woosnam,  horse  artillery,  to  act 
as  interp.  to  H.M.  4th  :L.  Drags.,  v.  Lieut  E. 
Scou  proceeded  to  Europe. 

PURLOUOH8. 

To  Neilgherry  HUb.— Feb.  8.  Lieut  O.  K.  Ers- 
kine,  1st  L.C.,  for  twelve  months,  for  health. 

To  Bombatf.—Feb.  15.  Capt  W.  Harris,  engi- 
neen,  for  two  months,  tor  health. 

SHIPPING. 

jirrival. 
Fmb,  17.  RiOuard  WaXker,  Fidler,  fhxn  Sydney. 

BIRTH,  MARRIAGE,  AND 
DEATHS. 


iMtety.  At  Bombay,  the  lady  of  William  Court- 
ney, Esq.,  late  of  Plymouth,  of  a  son. 

MARHIAQE. 
F«6.  2.    At  Bombay,    Assist.  Surg.   R.  A.  J. 
Hu^es,  to  Kate,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  W.  T. 
Green,    Esq..   of  Henrietta  Street,    Brunswick 
Square,  London. 


Feb.  7.  At  Seroor,  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  a  pen- 
sioned assist,  dep.  com.  of  ordnance,  aged  70. 

IL  At  his  residence.  Breach  Candy,  In  his  44th 
year,  Thos.  M*Carthy,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Jere- 
miah McCarthy,  Esq.  surveyor  to  the  Hon.  East- 
India  Company. 


etexoxi* 


BIRTHS. 

Ftb.  4.  Mrs.  E.  McCarthy,  of  a  son. 
7.  Mrs.  P.  Brohier,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAOS. 

Jan.  la  At  Colombo,  Christopher  Elliott,  E&q., 
surgeon,  to  Miss  Jessie  Clark. 


Feb.  14.  At  Point  deGalle,  aged  19,  Gerald  Ben- 
jamin, only  son  of  the  late  Lieut  Gicslcr,  second 
Ceylon  regiment 


SIJIPPING. 

JrrivaU  at  Balavia— Feb.  16.    (Mympue,  from 
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ltegister.^China,^yew  South  Wales.' 


[Adg. 


London  and  Cape.— 22.    Vanguard,  from  i^inga- 
pore.— 83.  Clifford  Waj/net  from  Rtode  Janeiro. 

Deparrtfrey.— Feb.  15.  Cherub,  for  Singapore.— 
16.  Vharlea  Kerr,  for  China ;  London,  for  Soura- 
baya.— 18.  Potomac,  for  China. 


Settt.  6, 1835.  At  BaUvia*  Un,  Jamei  B.  Gray, 
of  abon. 

DIATH. 

Oct.  28.  At  Sourabaya,  Mr.  Alex.  Gray,  late  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  aged  31. 


Ctina* 


ArrivaU.'-Jan.—Dawmm,  from  Manilla.— 27. Ti- 
mor, from  Manilla.— Feb.  1.  Navarino,  from  Cal- 
cutta.—13.  Chatnplain,  ftotn  Liverpool;  Commerce, 
from  Manilla.— 18.  John  GUpin,  from  Manilla.— 
19.  RasstUtu,  from  Sandwich  Islands ;  Levant, 
ttam  Batavia;  WUUam  WUton,  IVom  Singapore. 
—84.  Auretiue,  from  London ;  William  Rodger, 
fhm  Bombay.- 88.  &wf  Khan,  fhnn  East  Coast; 
Ladif  Grant,  from  Calcutta.— 88.  tWalter  Seott, 
from  Batevia.— 89.  Hector,  flrom  Hobart  Town«— 
Ftdrp,  Arom  East  Coast.— RoM/fnrf,  from  London. 
—March  1.  Maois,  from  Singapore.— 4.  BonUtay 
Cattle,  from  CalcutU;  Ladv  Hayee,  from  Lom- 
bock;  VirgMa,  from  Batovia;  Colon,  from  Urn- 
nUla. 

Departuree*~-Jan,  30.  Penelope,  for  London.— 
Feb.  8.  Lord  Lowther,  ft>r  Bombay;  Cb/tiiNMa»  for 
Loodoo.— i.  Charlee  Fbrbee,  and  Ookondm,  both 
for  Bombay.— 6.  JHfi^»  fo"  I'OndoB.— 6.  Seeem, 
for  London  t  Earl  ^  Baleame,  for  Madras.— 11. 
OberUn,  for  New  York^lS.  Jtm,  for  London.— 
14.  Fl0«0ry,  for  Madras^lft.  MotHsom,  for  M»- 
nilla;  Cynthia,  tot  New  Yoriu— 16.  MaedmfiM, 


cutta.— as.  Canton,  for  BataTia.— 89.  WaiMne^ot 
Singapore.  —  Mardi  8.      Marq^  Camden,  and 


Georme  IVth,   both  for  London.— 3.  Coromtmiei, 
'     London;  *     "*  -     -    - 

-.  an,  and  ilureUut,  botb  for  B<xnbay.-  .    

Hsf,  for  Straits;    Heiletpont;  tot  Manilla.— 14. 


for 


ChUdren,  tot  Singapoi 
B<xnba] 


Man^ 


BaUmerte,  tat  Bordeaux.— 17.  Louisa  Campbett, 
for  London. 

Freight  to  London  (March  8>— £4. 10k  to  £5. 
per  ton. 

OKATH. 

Feb.  13.  Mr.  Charles  ReyneU,  late  purser  of  the 
Earl  qf  Baloarrttt. 


BBEPnMO. 

ilrHvots.— Feb.  86.  Sydney  Padeet,  tram  New 
Zealand.— 88.  Dryad4,  from  Newcastle;  Fanett- 
tart,  from  London  and  Hobart  Town.— March  1. 
Richard  Raynolde,  from  London.— Jo«0yA  Weller, 
from  New  Zealand.— 9.  Elizabeth,  from  Launces- 
ton;  Royal  miltam,  from  Hobart  Town;  Nim- 
rod,from  Launceston.— 1(V  BrotM^m,  trom  Mau- 
ritius and  riobart  Town.— 13.  Fanny,  from  New 
Zealand. 

Departures.  — Feb.  12.  Layfon,  for  Manilla; 
Rpyal  Sovereign,  for  Penang.— 17.  OHms,  for  Sin- 
gasiore.- 18.  Mimerva,  for  Manilla;  Salaeea,  for 
Kmg  George's  Sound ;  Sir  David  OgUhy,  for  New 
Zealand.— March  1.  Mediterranean  Packet,  for 
New  Zealand. 

EIRTUS. 

Aug.  3.  1835.  At  Norfolk  Island,  the  lady  of 
Mi^  Anderson,  50th  regL,  of  a  daughter. 

80.  At  Clydeidale,  the  lady  of  Mr.  John  John- 
stone,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  George  Weller,  Esq.. 
of  a  daughter. 

Sept.  16.  The  lady  of  John  Nicholson,  Esq..  har- 
bour-master,  of  a  son. 


Get,  9.  At  Sydney,  tte  lady  of  Mi^or  Cralur, 

17th  ngL,  at  a  daughter. 

Nov,  83.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Ebhart, 
of  a  son  (since  dead). 

85.  AtDenhamCourt,  theladyofT.  V.BlooB- 
field.  Esq  ,  of  a  son 

88.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  John  Thompaon, 
Bsq.,  of  a  dauniter. 

Dee.  17.  At  Concord,  the  tedy  of  MootagBe 
Rothery.  Esq..  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Moreton  Bay,  the  lady  of  I.  S.  Parker, 
Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  3,  1836.  Mrs.  Rust,  ot  a  daughter. 

8.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Price,  Port 
Stephens,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Kirkbam,  the  lady  of  Charles  Cowper. 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

—  Un.  Robert  Cooper,  of  Joniper  Hall,  Sowth 
Head  Road,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Anoandale,  the  lady  of  Thomas  CoOiaB, 
Esq..  of  a  daughter. 

ik  At  Marian,  Field  of  Man,  the  lady  of  D.  A. 
C.  G.  Bowerman,  of  a  dau^ter. 

Feb.  87.  At  Lake  Bathunt,  Mrs.  B.  S.  HaB,  of 
a  son. 

Mardi  5.  At  Annandale,  the  lady  of  Robert 
Johnston,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

MAKRIAOBS. 

Sept.  1.  At  Parramatta,  his  Hoooor  James  Doar- 
Ihig,  Esq.,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  S« 

Court,  to  Harriet  Mary  (relict  of  A.  M.  Rh , 

Esq.,  formerly  of  Cafcutta),  eldest  dau^tar  of 
John  Blaxland,  Esq.,  M.C.,  of  Newlngtun. 

9.  At  Maithmd,  Helenus  Scott.  Esq.,  J.  P.,  at 
Olandon,  Hunterli  River,  to  Sarah  Aime,  eldett 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Rusden,  '■'^•r'***  of 
MaSland. 

3.  At  Sydney,  A.  B.  Lowe,  Esq..  lieut.  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  to  Blargaret,  eldest  dan^ter  of  S. 
G.  Irwin,  Esq.,  also  a  lieut  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

15.  At  Wfaidsor,  Frederick  Gar&tt,  Esq.,  at 
Sydney,  to  Sarah,  ttiird  daughtv  of  T.  W.  WH. 
kbiaoo,  Esq.,  of  Stonehonsa,  near  Plymouth.  De- 
von, formerly  of  the  4th  icgt.,  aMnow  of  the 
ordnance  department. 

16.  At  Sydney,  Robert,  second  son  of  Robert 
Campbell,  M.  C,  to  Anne  Sophia,  eldeat  daughter 
of  the  late  Edward  Riley,  Esq. 

88.  At  Whidsor,  George  Pitt,  Esq..  of  Rlchmaal, 
to  Miss  Julian  Johnson,  of  the  same  placai 

Oef .  89.  At  the  Field  of  Mars,  Dudley,  brother 
of  Frederick  North,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Rongham 
Hall.  Norfolk,  and  Hastings  Lodge,  in  the  coaaiy 
of  Sussext  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Edmund 
Lockyer,  Esq.,  of  Ermingtoo. 

Nov,  28-  At  Sydney,  George  Bennett,  Eiq., 
F.L.S..  surgeon,  to  Julian  Ludavina,  aeooiid 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  Clutles  Cameron, 
of  the  3d  regt.  or  BuAl 

—  AtSytmey,  Mr.  H.  H.  Vintnam  to  EUaabeth, 
youngest  dau^ter  of  James  Curry,  Esq.,  ofdaot- 
head,  E2ssex. 

Dec.30^  At  Sydney,  L.  Spy«,  Esq.,  to  Mis 
Juliana  DeMeta. 

Jen.  7,  1896.  At  Parramatta,  Nelson  Lawion, 
Esq.,  or  Mudgee  and  Prospect,  to  Hoooria  Maiy, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Dickinaoa,of 
the  Field  of  Mars. 

25.  At  Maitlaad.  P.  W.  Malkn,  Esq.,  anigeen, 
to  Catherine,  third  daughter  of  S.  G.  Irvine,  tteut. 
R.N. 

Feb.  17.  At  Maitlnd,  WakcOekl  Simmon,  Esq., 
merchant,  to  Miss  Winder,  eldest  daughter  of  T. 
W.  M.  Winder,  Esq. 

March  8.  At  Sydney,  J.  G.  Colyer,  Esq^  of 
Sutton  Forest,  to  Elisabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Elyard,  Esq.,  R.N. 

DEATHS. 

Aug.  7.  At  Sydney,  Elizabeth,  wifoof  Deputy 
Assist.  CommiMary  General  Howard. 

83.  At  Baulkham  HUls,  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Smith.  Esq..  aged  67. 

86.  At  Sydney,  aged  63.  Mrs.  Walker,  widow  of 
the  late  John  Walker.  Esq.,  of  the  dty  of  Cork. 
Ireland. 

30.  At  his  residence,  Darlinghurrt,  James  Laid- 
ley.  Esq..  deim^  com.  genenu. 

Sept.  14.  At  Norfolk  Island,  Mr.  John  Leach. 

Oct.  2.  At  the.PaiBonage  House,  ParraroatU. 
Mrs.  Marsden.  wife  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden, 
Miller  chaplain  to  the  colony,  aged  63. 

Nov,  6.  At  Parramatta,  Jan  ~ 
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15.  Mr.  Jacob  Wver,  for  many  year*  the  princi- 
pal  rope-maker  of  Sydney. 

Jan.  S,  1836.  At  Sydney,  Capt.  Potter,  of  the 
ship  RaOui,  of  LlverpooL    He  died  suddenly,  of 
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to  Eliiabeth,  third  daugh- 
Esq.,  of  Aylesbury, 


4.  At  Sydney,  Mr.  John  Pitman. 

7.  At  Sydney,  aged  18,  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  James  Dowling,  Judge  of  theSupreroe  Court. 

8.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  aced  18,  third  officer  of 
the  RotfcU  Sooereirn,  son  or  James  Johnson,  Esq.* 
M.D.,  surgeon  R.N. 

IS.  At  Uie  parsonage,  Parramatta.  of  consump- 
tion, Frances,  wife  ot  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Bobart, 
M.A..  who  arrived  in  November  1835,  in  the  Lohu, 
to  join  the  church  mission  in  New  Zealand. 

15.  At  Newcastle,  H.  W.  Radford,  Esq.,  sur- 
geoo  of  H.M.  8Sd  regt.,  now  in  India. 

F»,  21*  At  Sydney,  Charles  PIttman  Skelton, 
Esq.,  of  the  Madras  civil  service,  second  son  of 
Mai.  General  Skdton. 

S3.  At  Sydney,  Mr.  Charles  White. 

March  A.  At  Sydney,  R.Smith,  Esq.,  R.N., 
only  brother  of  Dr.  C.  Smith,  Pitt  Street. 

7.  At  Bathnrst,  Mi^  John  Masseter,  of  H.  M. 
50th  ngL  of  Foot. 

la  At  Sydney,  to  which  place  she  had  proceed- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  Margaret,  wife  of 
Thomas  Wood  Rowlands,  Esq.,  of  Hobart  Town, 
ag«131. 

Latd^.  Capt.  Bragg,  of  the  schooner  Induatry, 
He  was  murdered  byJiis  own  crew,  who  had  muti- 
nied, on  the  passage  ftom  Lauoceston  to  New 
Zealand. 

—  At  sea,  John  Watson,  Esq.,  commander  of 
the  barque  Ufnx. 


H.M.  cnHoros,  Sy 
tar  of  the  late  1 
Bucka. 

10.  Mr.  Wm.  Blyth,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  Lon- 
don, to  Elisabeth,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Crowther, 


APrOINTMENT. 

Jan.  4.  John  Beamont,  Esq.,  to  be  sheriff  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  current  year. 

SHIPFINO. 

ArriMla  at  Hobart  Town.— Feb.  IS.  MaUMe$»» 
Arom  Sydney.— 21.  A*iat  from  London ;  H.M.S. 
Zebra,  from  Sydney.— SS.  Beneooten,  from  Lon- 
don.—23.  SMr/ttt^OMf/e,  fttnn  London.— March  8. 
j4Ue«,  from  Liverpool.— 3.  Merope,  from  Twofold 
Bay.— 5.  Uljf»»e»t  from  Mauritius  and  Launoeston. 
—8.  J%oma9  iMurie,  from  London. 

Depot  turu  from  ditto.— Feb.  SS.  Franeit  Fne- 
lingt  for  Sydney.—  March  S.  North  Brtton,  for 
ditto. 

Arrival  at  Launceston.— Feb.  IS.  Vranen  Char^ 
lotte,  from  Sydney.— 16.  DatU  from  Sydney.— 
18.  ChiH,  from  London. 


sT.  At  Weoblev.  near  Campbell  Town,  Tbeo- 

eiilus  Swifte,  Esq..  to  Jane  Eliaa,  daughter  of 
enry  Keach,  Em.,  of  Weobiey. 

SS.  At  Hobart  Town,  Mr.  Edw.  Carr  Shaw,  to 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  late  James  Fenton, 
Esq.,  Dunlavin,  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

—  At  Launceston,  F.  Y.  Wilmore,  E^.,  of 
BUckwood-hill,  West  Taroar,  to  Eliia,  eldest  sur- 
vivtog  daughter  of  Mr.  Wrcntmure,  of  London, 
solicitor. 

31.  At  New  Town,  Mr.  BeiO*  Perry  (of  the  firm 
of  Crookes  and  Perry,  Hobart  Town),  to  Elin, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Banks,  of  Totten- 
ham, Middlesex. 

Jan.  14.  1836.  At  Hobart  Town,  Edward  Bed- 
ford, Esq.,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Selby,  Esq.,  of  Webnington,  Kent. 

83.  At  Hobart  Town,  Mr.  Wm.  GibUn,  second 
son  of  R.  W.  Giblin,  Esq.,  of  New  Town,  to  Ma- 
rian, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Falklnor, 
Esq.,  of  MountProspact,  county  Tipperary,  Ire- 

¥tb.  16.  Mr.  Henry  Ransorae,  second  son  of 
James  Ransome,  Esq.,  Rushmere.  Suflblk,  to 
Ann,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Fatten, 
Esq.,  many  years  alderman  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 
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BIRTHS. 

Oct.  25.  At  Glen  Esk,  Mrs.  Aitkin,  of  a  son. 

28.  At  New  Norfolk,  the  lady  of  W.  S.  Shar- 
land,  Esq..  of  a  daughter. 

Dee.  17.  Mrs.  Ludbey,  of  a  daughter. 

31.  Mrs.  H.  Miller,  of  a  daughter. 

Jan.  15, 1836.  Mrs.  James  Smith,  of  a  daughter. 

91.  At  EHenthorpe  Hall.  Mrs.  J.  Knight,  of  a 
daughter. 

F0ft.  1&  At  TuUodigoramj  Mn.  Archibald  Mc 
Intyre,  of  a  son. 

MarehX  At  Hobart  Town,  the  lady  of  P.  Mur- 
doch, Esq.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct,  24.  At  Hobart  Town,  Charles  C.  Innes. 
Esq..  to  F.Uxabeth  Cunninghame,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  HaMane.  Esq.,  of  Edhiburgh. 

Nwt.  5.  At  Evandale,  Mr.  Wm.  RoberU,  of  Ho- 
bart Town,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Sokxnons,  Esq.,  of  Launceston. 

11.  At  Launceston,  Charles  Henty,  Esq.,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Cornwall  Bank,  to  Susan, 
eMest  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Boniface,  Esq., 
of  Kinfleld,  Sussex. 

16.  At  Launceston,  G.  B.  Skardoo,  Esq.,  J.  P., 
of  Little  Hampton,  lieut.  R.N.,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Heam,  Esq.,  R.N. 

27.  At  Cawood,  T.  H.  Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Cal- 
ton  Hill,  to  Martha  Reeves,  niece  of  D.  W.  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  M.P.  for  Southwark. 


jftekD  SealaitH^ 


Sept.  28,  1835.  At  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  wife  of 
"^    '      "        British  resideot,  ofadaugh- 


James  Busby, 
ter. 


Esq., 


DEATH. 
Latehf.  The  Imaum  of  Senna.    He  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  AUy-Un-AbdooUa  Munsoor, 
who  is  about  twenty-five  years  of  age. 


<Era]ie  of  ®ooli  iK^opr « 

APrOlMTMINT. 

IforcA  28.  The  Refv.  Thomas  Reid  to  be  minis- 
ter of  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Colesberg. 

SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU  in  Tabla  Bay.— April  13.  Morven,  from 
Bristol.— 15.  Ann,  from  Downs.— 16.  DavU  9cott. 
from  Torbay;  Sanruenap,  from  Liverpool.— 17. 
Addinghnm,  from  London;    Mttrjf,  from  Rio  de 


2.   At  Launceston,  J.  L.  Deane,  Esq.,  of      Janeiro — 19.   Lord  Hobart,  from  .St.  Helena.— 22..  ^ 


£48 


Midlothian,  from  Leith.-S3.  Sir  Edward  PogHf 
ftom  London.— 25.  True  Imw,  ft'oni  London.— 26. 
T%oma9 Harrison,  from  Cork.— 29.  Guiana,  from 
Downs;  DonOhjfg,  from  Milford  Haven.— May  11. 
MiUilda,  fxcm  Domu. 

Departures  from  ditto.— April  8.  Munater  Lose, 
for  Alfloa  Bay.— 10.  Eleanor,  for  ditto.— 16.  Ma- 
drtu,  for  Madras ;  Juliana,  for  Madras,  Sec, — 21. 
Palinure,  for  N.S.Wales. —23.  Kerswell,  forMau> 
ritius.— 26.  David  Scott,  for  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
—26.  Sir  Edtvard  Paget,  for  Madras.— 29-  Thonuu 
Harrison,  for  Sydney.— May  I.  Midlothian,  for 
N.S.  Wales.— 4.  Highlander,  for  ditto ;  Guiana, 
for  V.D.  Land — 5.  Addingham,  for  Swan  River.— 
8.  Henry,  for  Mauritius. 


Atrieal  at  Port  Elisabeth. —April  15.    MaHa, 
tttm  Falmouth. 


AprU  16.  At  the  Gardens,  the  lady  of  John  Jack- 
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son,  Esq.,  East-India  Company^  tervioe.  of  a 

daughter. 

MARKIAOKS. 

April  19.  At  Cape  Town,  Augustus  Smith  Le 
Messurier,  Esq..  advocate-geueral  of  Bombay,  to 
Sarah  Anne  Taylor  Morley,  widow  of  the  tele 
James  Morley.  Esq. 

23.  At  RondeboMrh,  Thomas  Baylis,  Eaq.,  ca^ 
tain  in  the  Madras  artillery,  to  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Napper,  Esq.*  asiiS' 
tanl  surgeon.  Royal  Artillery. 

DKATHS. 

AprU  3.  At  Graham's  Town,  in  consequcaoe  of 
a  fall  trom  his  horse.  Mr.  John  Watktns,  surgeon, 
ased  25,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Watkins,  of  CanbC 
He  was  attached  to  the  army  medical  staff! 

19.  At  Wynberg,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
William  Wflberforce  Bird,  Esq.,  many  yearsoomp- 
troller  of  his  Migesty's  customs  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  ASIATIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


ESTATE  OF  CBUTTRNDEN,  MACKILL0F> 
AND  CO. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  is 
in  England,  we  insert  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Cullen  (part  of  which  we  have  already  in- 
serted) to  the  statements,  in  reference  to 
the  estate  of  Crutteuden,  Mackillop»  and 
Co.,  made  by  Mr.  Dickens ;  that  Mr. 
Browne  had  drawn  or  received  his  allow- 
ance of  Rs.  600  per  mensem,  from  the 
estate  of  the  asignee  up  to  the  date  of  his 
departure  for  England,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  (Mr.  Cullen)  had  continued  to 
draw  or  receive  a  similar  sum  **  up  to  this 
hour,"^  which,  with  the  Laudable  Socie- 
ties*  allowances,  yielded  an  income,  for 
the  past  two  years,  of  "  at  least'*  Sa.  Rs. 
1,800  per  mensem.  Mr.  Cullen  says  •  "  Mr. 
Browne  left  India  in  January  1835,  and 
although  he  continued  labouring  for  the 
estate  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  de- 
parture, he  drew  no  allowance  for  services 
subsequent  to  the  inontb  of  September 
preceding,  and  his  receipts,  in  all,  amount 
I  find,  to  Sa.  Rs.  5,400  only !  As  to  my 
own  case,  I  have  simply  to  state,  that  X 
have  not  received  a  sixpence  from  the  es- 
tate or  Mr.  Mac  Intyrefortlie  past  seven 
months,  although  daily  employed  in  its 
business ;  and  my  average  income  for  the 
two  past  years  has  barely  reached  a  *noUty 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  estimate,  while  latterly 
it  has  fidlen  considerably  sliort  of  a  third 
part  of  it !"  He  adds  :  **  In  drawing  the 
Court's  appointed  allowance  from  Mr. 
Mac  Intyre,  both  Mr.  Browne  and  myself 
never  could  have  dreamt  that  the  estate  of 
the  late  firm  was  to  bear  the  cost,  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  even  now 
that,  if  justice  be  done  to  the  property, 


and  the  late  Committee's  suggestions  be 
adopted,  the  expenses  incurred  will  even- 
tually be  satisfied  without  injury  to  any 
one,  and  the  acting  assignee  amply  remu- 
nerated at  the  same  time.** 

Mr.  Browne  has  appended  the  following 
note  to  this  letter : 

**That  the  English  public  may  know 
from  what  motives,  and  with  what  consis- 
tency, Mr.  Dickens  denounces  the  salaries 
paid  to  Mr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  Browne,  aDd 
challenges  Mr.  Mac  Intyre*s  charges,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  Mr.  Dickens 
is  one  of  the  asignees  of  Palmer  and  Co., 
and  to  ask  whether,  in  that  capacity, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  creditors  and 
without  the  authority  of  the  Court,  be 
conciurred  with  the  other  assignees  in 
maintaining  the  following  establLshment : 
viz.  House -rent,  Sa.  Rs.  1 .000  per  men- 
sem ;  secretary  1,000;  four  partners  700 
each,  or  2,800 ;  togetlier,  Sa.  Rs.  i^WO 
monthly,  or  annually  Sa.  Rs.  57  600,  ex- 
clusive of  large  subordinate  European 
and  native  establishments  ?  in  shcnt,  dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  months,  Mr.  Didc- 
ens  was  an  approving  party  to  the  expen- 
diture of  upwards  of  Rs.  80,000,  on  ac- 
count of  Palmer  and  Co's.  estates.  All 
this  Mr.  Dickens  must  know  to  be  true, 
though  he,  now,  not  only  quarrels  with 
Mr.  Mac  Intyre*s  expenditure  of  a  much 
smaller  sum,  in  more  than  double  tkeperiod; 
but  absolutely  proposes  to  allow  nocfaing 
at  all  for  management.  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  Mr.  Mac  Intyre*s  expenses  have 
proved  so  heavy ;  but  before  assailing  Ins 
neighbours,  Mr.  Dickens  should  have  ex- 
plained his  own  apparently  reckless  waste 
of  the  funds  of  another  estate.** 
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DEBATE  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 


East-India  House,  Jufy  11. 

A  special  General  Court  of  Proprietors 
of  East- India  Stock  was  tbis  day  held, 
pursuant  to  requisition,  at  the  Company's 
house  in  Leadenhall-street. 

PARLIAMENTARY    PAPERS. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  court  haiang 
been  read,— 

The  Chairman  (Sir  J,  R.  Camac,  Bart.) 
said  :  **  I  am  to  acquaint  the  Court,  that 
<:ertain  papers  which  have  been  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  since  the  last  Gem^Fal 
Court*  the  titles  of  which  shall  be  read,  are 
now  submitted  to  the  Proprietors,  in  con- 
formity with  the  by-law,  cap.  i.  sec.  4." 

The  clerk  then  read  the  titles  of  the 
papers,  as  follow : 

Lists,  specifying  compensation  pro- 
posed  to  be  granted  to  certain  reduced 
servants  of  the  East- India  Company.— 
(Nos.  51,  52, 53.  and  54.) 

Lists,  specifying  the  particulars  of 
compensation  proposed  to  be  granted  to 
certain  persons  late  in  the  maritime  ser- 
vice of  the  East- India  Company,  under 
an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
lndia.~(N08.  53  and  54>.) 

Annual  home  accounts  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  pursuant  to  the  3d  and 
4th  William  IV.,  cap.  85. 

Accounts  of  the  territorial  revenues 
and  disbursements  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, for  the  years  ia31-32, 1832-83.  and 
18.33-34,  with  an  estimate  for  tlie  suc- 
ceeding year. 

SUGAR   DUTIES. 

The  Chairman, — "  I  have  to  state  that 
this  Court  has  been  specially  convened, 
in  consequence  of  a  requisition,  signed  by 
nine  proprietors  duly  qualified  by  law, 
for  the  pur)>ose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  subject  referred  to  in  that  requi- 
sition, which  shall  now  be  read.** 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following  re- 
quisition : — 

•*  To   Sir  James  Rivett  Camac,  Bart, 

Chairman  of  the  Honourable  the  Court 

.  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Com- 

•  **  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  Pro- 
prietors of  East-India  Stock,  duly  quali- 
fied, referring  to  chap.  1,  sec.  3,  of  the 
By-laws,  which  ordains,  that  *all  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  may  affect  the 
rights,  interests,  or  privileges  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  shall  be  submitted  by 
them  to  the.  consideration  of  a  General 
Atiat,Joum,  N.S.  Vol.  20.  No.  80. 


Court,  to  be  specially  summoned  for  that 
purpose,  before  the  same  shall  pass  into  a 
law/  request  that  a  Special  General  Court 
may  be  summoned  without  delay,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  bill  for  the  equali- 
zation of  duties  on  East  and  West- India 
sugars,  now  about  to  pass  into  a  law,  con- 
sidering that  the  stipulations  of  the  bill, 
as  it  now  stands,  will  prove  injurious  and 
unjust  towards  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
British  territory  in  India,  but  particuhirly 
tboiie  uiHler  the  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
"  Charles  Forbes, 

Georos  Arbuthnot, 

Thomas  Weeding, 

P.  Laurie, 

John  Deans  CAMrBEUL, 

W.    H.    SVKES, 

E.   E.   Camfbbll, 
James  Mackenzie, 
P.  Laurie,  Jun., 
Charles  Grant, 
George  Forbes, 
Alprsd  Latham. 
*•  London,  July  4,  1836.** 

Mr.  Weeding  then  rose  and  said,  that 
the  requisition  which  had  just  been  read, 
would  apprize  the  Court  of  the  important 
nature  of  the  question  which  the  Proprie- 
tors were  now  assembled  to  discuss,  and 
which  he  would  endeavour,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  bring  under  their  particular 
notice.  It  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
necessary  for  him  to  call  their  attention  to 
what  had  already  taken  place  with  refe- 
rence to  an  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
East  and  West  India  sugar.  It  would  be 
recollected  that,  on  the  6th  of  May  last, 
the  Court  had  agreed  to  petition  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  that  sugar, 
the  produce  of  British  India,  might  be 
imported  into  this  country  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  was  imposed  upon  sugar 
the  produce  of  other  British  settlements. 
At  their  last  meeting,  on  the  2:^d  of  June, 
it  was  announced  to  them,  that  the 
Directors  had  been  in  communication  with 
his  Majesty's  ministers  on  this  subject, 
and  that  the  lion.  Chairman  had  received 
a  most  satis&ctory  letter  from  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  with  respect  to  it.  He,  in 
common  with  the  whole  court,  was  ex- 
tremely gratified  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence ;  and  he  had  hoped  that  the  prin- 
ciple  laid  down  in  the  letter  of  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse  would  have  been  carried  out 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  that  it  would 
include  sugar  the  produce  of  every  part 
of  the  Company's  Indian  territory.  This 
hope  was,  howerefj  unfortuimtely  disaj^ 
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pointed.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  equalization 
of  the  sugar  duties  on  the  23d  of  June, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  find,  that  while  it 
granted  the  privilege  of  exporting  sugar 
from  Bengal  at  a  reduced  rate  6f  duty, 
it  excluded  Madras  and  Bombay  from 
the  like  privilege.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  that  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
F^liament ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  July»  it 
received  the  royal  assent  The  bill  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  claims  of  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay,  but  was  confined  to 
Bengal  alone.  There  was  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  last-named  presidency,  a  moro 
considerable  portion  of  land  was  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  from' 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  causes,  than  in- 
the  other  presidencies ;  but  that  afforded 
no  reason  for  refusing  to  grant  a  privilege 
to  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  would 
encourage  them  hereafter  to  cultivate  that 
species  of  produce.  One  of  the  great 
causes  which  operated  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  Bengal^  was 
that  in  the  old  time,  when  the  East- 
India  Company  were  traders,  the^r  were 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  large  quantities  of 
that  article,  in  conjunction  with  saltpetre, 
to  this  country,  those  articles  forming 
the  dead-weight  of  their  shipping,  by 
which  means  great  benefit  accrued  both 
to  the  natives  of  India  and  to  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  his  anxious  wish  was,  that  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  growth  and 
exportation  of  sugar  under  the  altered 
duty,  should  be  extended  equally  to  all  the 
presidencies,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
Bengal.  This,  however,  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  measure  recently  passed. 
By  the  dd  section  of  that  bill  it  was 
enacted,  "that  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  December  1836,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  import  into  any  part  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fort- William,  in  Bengal,  or  of 
any  dependency  thereof,  being  a  British 
possession,  any  foreign  sugar,  nor  any 
sugar  the  growth  of  any  British  posses- 
sion into  which  foreign  sugar  can  be 
legally  imported,  save  and  except  into 
such  districts  or  provinces  of  the  said 
presidency,  or  of  the  dependencies  thereof, 
a^  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council.**  Here  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  Madras  or 
Bombay,  and  a  power  was  given  to  the 
Governor- General  in  Council  to  declare 
into  what  districts  of  the  presidency  sugar 
might  or  might  not  be  imported.  The  act 
however  went  farther;  for  by  the  4th 
section  it  was  provided,  '*  that  no  sugar, 
the  produce  of  any  district  or  province, 
in  respect  of  which  any  such  order  or 
orders  shall  be  issued,  shall  be  imported 
into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
the  lower  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  this 
act.**  The  meanuig  of  this  was,  that 
sugar,  allowed  to  be  imported  into  those 
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districts,  from  which  the  Governor-geiie- 
ral  in  council  mi^t  take  upon  himself  ta 
remove  the  inhibition,  could  not  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  CTcept 
at  a  heavy  rate  of  duty.  Thus  it  appeared 
that  the  advantages  which  4rere  granted 
to  Bengal,  were  not  to  be  extended^  to 
Madras  or  Bombay.  It  was  his  wiah» 
however,  that  the  same  option  should  bo 
given  to  those  two  presidencies  as  wair 
granted  to  Bengal ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
.that  the  foreign,  tni4e  io^  sugar;  which 
Madras  and  Bombay  now  enjoyed,  sfaonld 
be  preserved'  to  them.  If  it  were  alleged 
that  the  revenue  might  suffer  if  this  sys- 
tem were  allowed,  he  would  say,  in  an- 
^er  to  that  allegation,  that  the  revenue 
ofiicers  would  have  little  or  no  difficulty, 
by  demanding  a  certificate,  properly  au- 
thenticated, of  acquainring  themselves 
With  the  &ct,  as  to  sugar  being  the  pro- 
duction of  Guzerat  or  of  any  other  parti- 
cular place.  This,  he  conceived,  wouUI 
afford  sufilicient  security  for  the  revenue. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  thought 
it  was  their  duty  to  appeal  to  his  Mi^esty^ 
government,  ami  to  impress  on  them,  that 
the  only  way  to  carry  the  principle  of  the 
law  into  beneficial  effect,  was  by  extend- 
ing its  operation  to  all  the  presidencies. 
If  be  had  made  himself  understood  on  this 
subject,  he  trusted  the  Court  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  necessity  of  petitionini^ 
the  House  of  Commons  for  im  alteration 
of  the  law :  and  he  saw  that  it  was  pro- 
vided, by  the  last  clause  of  the  bill  re- 
cently passed,  "  that  this  act  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  by  any  act 
to  be  passed,  in  this  present  session  of  Far- 
liament.**  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  fo- 
reign trade  in  sugar,  from  whatever  place 
carried  on,  whether  from  Manilla,  Siam, 
or  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  should  be 
continued  to  the  merchants  of  Bombay 
and  Madras ;  and  if  such  tnide  were  under 
the  regulation  of  a  bonding  system,  whkh 
might  easily  be  adopted,  the  districts  or 
dependencies  subject  to  the  presidencies 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  could  ei^Joy  the 
privilege  now  granted  to  Bengal,  without 
violating  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  To  the  merchants  of 
Bengal  ought  to  be  allowed,  under  the 
same  regulation  of  entrep6t  or  bonding 
system,  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  dade  in 
sugar.  He  conceived  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  prosperity  of  India,  and  was  of  great 
importance  also  to  England,  espeoaOy 
when  it  was  recollected,  that  Bombay  was 
the  great  mart  for  piece  goods,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  the  merchants  would 
be  enabled  to  extend,  if  greater  protectim 
were  given  to  the  traide,  and  more  encoa- 
ragement  to  the  productions  of  the  soil  of 
India.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the 
government  wished  to  encourage  the  in- 
dustry of  the  natives  of  India,  he  coa- 
ceived  that  the  most  beneficial  couise 
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DomtMty,  and  the  dependendct  thereof,  are  ex- 
cluded ftom  the  benefldal  operation  of  the  tald 
AcL 

And  aa  It  k  enacted  that  the  said  Act  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be 
paaed  in  this  prcMnt  Sevion  of  Parliament,  your 
petitioner*  entreat  your  Honourable  House  to  pasa 
a  Bill,  which  may  secure  to  the  districts  and  de- 
pendendei  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  same 
option  or  privilege  which  is  now  gtven  to  Fort 
Wll"         *•    " — "— '^ 


1896.1 

tiiey  could  pnrstte  to  effect  tbAt  otgect 

would  be,  to  carry  into  operation  the  prin- 

ciple  on  which  this  bill  proceeded  to  its 

fullest  and  fairest  extent.    Every  focility 

ought  to  be  a£fbrded  to  India,  to  enable 

the  natives  of  that  country  to  cultivate 

and  to  export,  to  the  greatest  possible 

extent,  not  only  sugar,  but  cotton  and 

other  valuable  articles  of  produce.    If  the 

growth  and  exportation  of  sugar  were  en- 
couraged, it  would  render  still  more  pro- 
fitable the  exportation  of  cotton  wool, 

tince  it  might  be  used  as  ballast  to  those 

vessels  that  were  employed  to  transport 

cargoes  of  the  latter  article.     It  was  weU 

known  that,  at  present,  English  ships 

going  to  Bombay  for  a  cargo  of  cotton 

wool,  were  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to 

take  on  board  a  cargo  of  stones  as  ballast. 

They  would  not  be  considered  sea^wortliy 

1^  carrying  a  cargo  of  cotton  wool,  they 

were  not  first  supplied  with  a  cargo  of 

stones.    If,  therefore,  they  encouraged  the 

growth  of  sugar,  which  could  only  be 

done  by  allowing  ef  ery  facility  for  its  ex- 
portation,  it  might  be  beneficially  and 

profitably  substituted  as  dead  weight,  or 

tMilIast,  instead  of  stones.     He  woiUd 

give  every  encouragement  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  in  India ;  and  he  would  re- 
ceive, at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  the 

produce  of  that  country,  whether  it  was 

sugar,  silk,  or  cotton.  He  would  do  strict 

justice  to  the  natives  of  India;  and,  by 

pursuing  a  fair  and  liberal  Une  of  policy, 

he  would  connect  England  and  India  still 

more  intimately  by  one  common  union  of 

objects  and  interests.  (Heatyhearf)    He 

hoped  that  the  words  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Proprietors,  would  force  on 

them  the  same  impression  which  he  him- 
self felt;  and  with  that  hope  he  should 

now  read  to  them  the  petition  which  he 

meant  to  propose  for  their  adoption. 
The  hon.  proprietor  then  read  the  fol- 

lowing  petition ; — 

To  the  Honourable  the  f  gmmons  of  the  United      i^e  ^  duVy,  they  did  so  far  prohibit  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  ^itain  and  Ireland  in      .^^^^^  cultivation  of  sugarf    He  con- 

sidered  it  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  tlie 
British  manufacturer,  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  Bombay  and  Madras  should  be 
preserved.  It  could  only  be  opposed  on' 
the  fellacious  principle  that  they  were  to 
reject  the  usefiil  for  fear  of  its  being 
abused.  Now,  he  would  contend,  that 
they  ought  to  adopt  the  useful,  guarding 
strictly  and  properly  against  its  abuse. 
If  it  were  said,  that  the  continuance  of 
this  trade  would  open  the  door  to  smug- 
gling, he  would  answer,  that  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  any  such  proposition.  And 
why?  Because  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing,  but  exactly  the 
contrary,  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
government  of  India  was  entrusted, 
would  betray  their  duty,  and  would  not 
carry  into  effect  the  Uw  as  it  was  laid 


/illism  and  its  d-, „  ^,    „ 

They  Intreat  also  that  your  Honourable  House 
will  pormit  Bengal  sugar  to  be  imported  Into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Madras  and  Bombay,  aa 
weU  as  ttom  Fort  WllUam,  rcserrkff  to  Bombay 
and  Madras  the  benefits  of  the  foreign  trade 
in  sugar  whldi  theae  placet  now  carry  on. 

This  is  most  important  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  manufsctures  and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  India.  Sugar  forms  a  necessary  article 
of  dead  wei^t  for  Rhips,  and  by  allowing  the 
British  mocnant  to  import  it  from  Madras  and 
Bombay  at  the  lower  duly,-he  wiU  be  enabled  to 
bring  the  general  produce  of  those  presidencies, 
especially  cotton  wool,  more  readily  and  more 
cheaply  for  the  use  of  the  manufiacturers  of  this 
country. 

Under  present  circumstances,  the  Briti^  mer- 
chant is  obliged  to  take  on  board  acazgo  of  stones 
m  ballast  for  his  ship,  before  he  can  venture  to 
take  on  board  his  cotton  wool.  Sugar,  if  permitted 
at  the  lower  duty,  a  duty  of  eqwJIaation  only 
with  West-India  sugar,  would  afford  sufficient 
ballast  in  Heu  of  stones,  and  this  would  benefit  not 
only  the  shipowner,  merchant,  and  manufscturer 
of  Great  Britain,  but  would  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  the  soil  of  India,  enlarge  its  revenues, 
and  enrkh  its  people. 

Your  petUIoners,  therefore,  entreat  your  Ho- 
nourable House  to  grant  to  Madras  andlBombay 
the  privilege  which  Is  conceded  to  Bengal,  of  ex- 
portfcDg  to  the  United  Khigdom  at  the  lower  rate 
of  duty,  sugar  which  is  produced  in  the  British 
territories  subject  lo  the  said  presidedes. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

The  Hon.  proprietor  then  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  in  introducing  this  petition 
he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to 
benefit  both  England  and  India.  He 
could  see  no  reason,  if  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras had  any  sugar  to  spare,  M-hy  those 
presidencies  sliould  not  be  allowed  to 
export  it  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty ;  and 
although  the  cultivation  of  sugar  at  these 
presidencies  might  at  present  be  small, 
yet,  he  doubted  not,  that  by  extending 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  them,  it  would 
soon  be  considerably  increased.  By  re- 
fusing the  right  of  exporting  at  the  lower 


Kingdom  - 
Parliament  assembled. 
The  Petition  of  the  East-India  Company. 
Respectfully  showeth. 
That  an  Act  hM  been  passed  in  the  present  Ses- 
slon  of  Pariiament  by  your  Honourable  House, 
fa  «ScurrSJc?wIth  the  Riaht  Honourable  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  fiisMaf         -  -' .-.--.-..--- 


jjity.  for  granting  certain  duties  on 
suaar  imported  ftom  the  British  possessions  in  the 
EMt-Indks  into  the  United  Kingdoan. 

That  the  said  Act,  while  it  declares  that '' sugv, 
the  BTOwthof  any  British  possession  within  the 
llrolUof  the  East- IndU  Company's  charter,  hilo 
which  the  importation  of  foreign  sumr  may  be  by 
this  Act  prohibited,  and  imported  from  thence* 
shall  be  nibject  to  a  duty  of  24s.  per  100  weteht,' 
confines  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  the  presidency 
of  Port  WUlUam,  to  Bengal,  and  the  dependendea 

That  the  subordinate  presidencies  of  Fort  St 
George  and  of  Bombay,  and  their  dependencies, 
are  wcluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  said  Act. 

Vour  petitioners  submit,  that  while  they  believe 
tt  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  render 
equal  justice  to  India,  and  to  encourage  the  In- 
dustry of  Ito  people,  thU  Justice  is  dtenl^  to  than, 
and  Mt  hS^tn  is  checked,  white  Madras  and 
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down,  BtricUy,  fairly,  and  honestly.  Why, 
then,  should  not  that  which  he  contended 
for  be  conceded  ?  He  hoped  that  no  idle 
fetlr  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, would  prevent  the  principle  which 
was  applied  to  Bengal  from  being  extend- 
ed to  Miidras  and  Bombay.  He  would 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  further, 
but  would  move  "  That  the  petition 
which  he  bad  read  be  approved  of.**  The 
petition,  as  given  above,  was  then  read  by 
the  clerk. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  said,  that,  in  rising 
to  second  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend 
Mr.  Weeding,  he  felt  with  him,  that  it  was 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  bis  Majesty's 
Goveniment,  and  of  Parliament,  to  the 
great  importance  of  this  subject.  He  was 
for  from  blaming  Government,  or  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  in  his 
Bill,  to  deal  hardly  by  the  presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  convinced  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Iiidia  general- 
ly, and  he  thanked  him  for  what  he  had 
done;  but  it  did  appear  to  him,  that 
sufficient  explanation  could  not  have  been 
given,  and  that  the  situation  of  the  ex- 
cluded presidencies  had  not  been  clearly 
anderstood.  He  trusted  that  no  one  who 
had  heard  the  petition  which  had  just  been 
read,  would  refuse  bis  assent  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  positions ;  and  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (with  whose  candour  and  fairness 
he  was  well  acquainted),  when  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts,  would  hesitate  in  con- 
ferring  upon  Madras  and  Bombay  the 
same  facilities  and  advantages  as  were 
granted  to  Bengal.  It  did  seem  to  him 
that  the  other  two  presidencies  were 
overlooked;  that  they  could  not  have 
been  properly  represented  in  the  inter- 
views which  had  taken  place  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that 
their  interests  had  been  strangely 
neglected.  It  might  be  said,  that  the  Bill 
was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  the  West- Indian  interest.  But  the 
chief  object  which  the  petition  contended 
for  at  present  was,  that  sugar,  the  pro- 
duce of  Bengal,  should  continue  to  be  im- 
ported into  England  from  Madras  and 
Bombay  as  heretofore,  at  the  same  rate 
of  duty  as  if  imported  from  Bengal  direct. 
Now  Uie  fact  was^thatthis  would  not  affect 
the  West-  Indies  unfavourably,  but  the  con- 
trary; because  Bengal  sugar  so  imported 
from  Bombay  or  Madras  must  come  by  a 
circuitous  route,  and  would  be  loaded  with 
such  additional  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges,  as  would  afford  a  protection 
to  the  West-Indiagrower,  equal  to  the  re- 
duction of  duty ;  and  therefore  those  pre- 
sidencies ought  rather  to  be  favoured  than 
otherwise  on  the  score  of  duty.  It  was 
his  wish,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the 
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West-India  interest  as  weU  as  to  the  East- 
India  interest ;  he  did  not  desire  on- 
fiiirly  to  benefit  the  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  but  unfortunately,  the  fotniec 
always  had  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
He  bad  made  inquiries  as  to  their  relative 
situations ;  and  he  had,  that  very  morn- 
ing, heard  the  sentiments  of  an  eminent 
West- Indian  merchant  on  tiiis  subject^ 
who  assured  him,  that  he  could  not  see 
any  reason  whatever  why  Bengal  sugar 
should  not  be  imported  from  Madras  and 
Bombay.  The  article  would  be  ware- 
housed at  Madras  and  Bombay,  and,  if 
required,  consumed  at  those  presidencies ; 
but  if  not  wanted  there,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  at  present. 
Would  it  be  said,  that  any  danger  was  to 
be  feared  from  the  fraudulent  exportation 
of  sugar  the  produce  of  China,  or  Siam,  or 
Java,  or  of  any  other  foreign  country 
whatever?  He  would  contend,  that,  un- 
der proper  regulations,  no  such  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  the  usual  certifi- 
cate of  growth  being  required  on  importa- 
tion into  the  United  Kingdom ;  and« 
besides,  the  peculiar  qualiQr  of  Bengal 
sugar  was  so  well  known 'at  the  Custom- 
house here,  that  no  imposition  could  take 
place.  He  was  convinced  that  not  a 
pound  of  Java  sugar  found  its  way  to  any 
part  of  British  India :  and  why  was  it  so? 
Because  the  Dutch  Government  imposed 
a  high  export  duty  on  that  article  if  it 
were  not  sent  to  Holland.  America  was 
the  only  exception  to  this  rule  ;  between 
which  country  and  Java,  trade  to  a  great 
extent  was  now  carried  on.  He  would 
ask,  what  temptation  there  would  be 
to  smuggle  such  an  article  as  sugar 
for  the  sake  of  eight  shillings  the  hundred- 
weight ?  He  held  it  to  be  quite  out  of 
the  question ;  and,  besides,  the  tempta- 
tion already  existed  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any 
attempt  to  substitute  foreign  sugar  for  that 
of  Bengal.  He  understood  that  all  Ben- 
gal suirar  imported  into  Bombay  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate;  and  some 
years  ago  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany was  seized  by  a  man-of-\var  in  con- 
sequence of  some  informality  in  that 
respect,  tJiough  afterwards  released.  Very 
great ad>'antage  would  undoubtedly  accrue 
to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  indeed 
to  the  whole  of  Western  India,  if  liberty 
were  given  for  the  exportation  of  its  sugar 
to  Eni;land  at  the  lower  duty.  It  would 
not  only  encourage  the  cultivation  of  su- 
gar, but  would  also  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  culti^'ation  of  cotton  ;  so  that 
this  country  might,  in  due  time,  find  it- 
self independent  of  America  for  that 
article.  If  they  were  ever  to  become  in- 
dependent of  America  with  reference  to 
cotton-wool,  the  supply  must  be  drawn 
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from  the  western  side  of  India.  There 
was  ample  room  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  there.  All  that  was  wanted  was 
•coital,  enterprize,  and  industry,  which 
would  speedily  follow  if  due  encourage- 
jrnent  weie  given.  He  had  lately  h^rd 
from  Bombay,  that  nearly  250,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  now  produced  on  the  western 
fkide  of  India,  being  nearly  double  the 
quantity  that  was  raised  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  thought  that  this  was  a 
most  important  part  of  the  subject— more 
important,  perhaps,  than  any  other  consi- 
deration—namely, that  they  should  en- 
.courage  the  natives  of  India  to  cultivate 
cotton,  in  order  to  render  this  country  in- 
dependent of  America  for  an  article  which 
was  indispensable  to  British  manufac- 
tures. Bengal  produced  very  good  cot- 
ton ;  but,  if  he  were  correctly  informed, 
Surat  cottons  were  preferred  by  our 
manufacturers  to  those  of  Bengal  In 
conversation  with  a  friend  of  his,  who  was 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  subject,  he 
had  been  informed,  that  the  manu&cturers 
of  this  country  would  take  as  much  cot- 
ton as  India  could  supply,  "  only  (said 
he)  let  it  be  good  cotton.*'  He,  there- 
fore, contended,  that  tlie  liberty  to  export 
sugar  to  England  from  every  part  of  India 
oug^t  to  be  granted,  in  consequence  of 
which  cotton  would  be  more  extensively 
and  cheaply  imported  into  this  country. 
He  would  not  call  it  a  boon,  but  an  act 
of  justice,  that  this  fiicility  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  sugar  should  be  given,  by  which 
means,  instead  of  taking  on  board  a  cargo 
of  stones  (or,  as  they  were  fiM^etiously 
called,  Bombay  diamonds)  as  ballast,  when 
a^aigo  of  cotton  was  to  be  shipped,  the 
dead-weight  would  consist  chiefly  of  that 
valuable  article,  sugar,  which  would  rea- 
lise a  freight  of  from  three  to  four  pounds 
per  ton,  jrielding  an  increase  of  profit  to 
the  ship-owner,  estimated  on  an  average, 
at  not  less  than  £1,000  or  £1,200  on 
each  ship  that  proceeded  from  this  coun- 
try to  Bombay  for  a  cai^go  of  cotton.  In- 
stead of  which,  they  were  now  obliged  to 
take  in  a  cargo  of  worthless  and  expensive 
stones,  by  which  they  were  not  only  de- 
prived of  so  much  freight,  but  also  of  an 
additional  means  of  making  returns  for 
imports  into  India  from  this  country,  and 
thereby  injuring  not  only  the  shipping,  but 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  He  confessed,  however,  he 
could  hardly  expect,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, that  Ministers  would  be  able  to  go 
quite  so  for  as  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Weed- 
ing wished,  and  justly  looked  for,  in  be- 
half of  India.  They  bad,  for  many  years, 
been  amused  with  sweet  words  and  pro- 
mises, that  much  would  be  done  for  India, 
which  he,  at  one  time,  thought  would 
never  be  realized.  He  was  happy,  how- 
ever, to  find  himself  so  far  mistaken,  that 
»  begiiming  bad  been  made.    The  Whig 


Government  had  the  merit  of  it,  and  he  ' 
hoped  the  present  measure  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  a  more  extended  and 
beneficial  nature.  He  regretted  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  bill  had  been  car- 
ried through  Parliament ;  because  it  pre- 
vented  correct  information  being  given  as 
to  the  effect  it  would  have  with  reference 
to  Madras  and  Bombay.  He  asked,  did 
any  one  attend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  behalf  of  those  presidencies? 
He  had  made  inquiiy,  and  he  dkl  not  ~ 
learn  that  a  single  individual  was  consult- 
ed on  the  part  of  Madras  or  Bombay.  As  * 
to  Bengal,  it  was  considered  the  most  im- 
portant presidency,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
so.  It  was  specially  taken  care  of,  but 
he  could  not  see  why  the  interests  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  should  be  over- 
looked. The  foreign  tmde  in  sugar  was 
of  g^eat  importance,  particularly  to  Bom- 
bay, and  must  be  preserved  ;  but  from 
what  he  had  heard,  Madras  produced  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  and 
was  capable  of  supplying  much  more  ;  to 
Madras,  tlierefore,  the  principle  of  the  ' 
bill  ought  at  once  to  have  been  applied, 
even  clogged  as  it  was  with  unnecessary 
restrictions.  He  understood  that  in  the  ^ 
West- Indies  certain  restrictions  were  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  respective  ' 
colonies.  According  to  those  restrictions,  - 
sugar  was  not  allowed  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  island  to  another.  They  all 
knew,  however,  that  those  colonies  had 
their  separate  governments,  laws,  and  re-  - 
venues ;  and  he  supposed  certain  regula- 
tions were  necessary  to  prevent  their  in- 
terfering with  each  other.  But  India  was 
differently  situated.  India  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  whole  and  undivided  pos- 
session— the  most  valuable  possession 
under  the  crown;  and  why,  he  asked, 
should  they  make  different  laws  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  possession?  They 
might  as  well  make  different  laws  for  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  - 
He  quite  agreed  in  the  prindple  of  the 
petition,  and  in  the  propositions  which  it 
embraced.  He  thought  that  all  it  prayed 
for,  and  much  more,  should  be  conceded 
to  the  fullest  extent,  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  justice  towards  India.  But,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,' he  would  be  contented  that  • 
Bengal  sugar  should  continue  to  be  im- 
ported into  Britain  as  heretofore,  from 
Madras  and  Bombay,  and  at  the  lower 
rate  of  duty.  He  considered  this  subject 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  well  to 
these  kingdoms  as  to  India;  and  he 
thought  that  the  Court  of  Directors  ought 
to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  bill,  and  with  the  precise 
intention  of  Ministers,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, so  as  to  have  enabled  them  to  bring 
it  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  The 
bill  ought  not  to  have  been  postponed  to  - 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  then  uiiged  on  so* 
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rapidly,  that'there  was  not  even  time  to 
have  It  printed  for  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  not  one  word  seems  to  have  been 
said  on  the  subject  which  they  were  that 
day  discusnn^.  The  case  would  have 
been  very  different  had  it  been  a  West- 
Indian  instead  of  an  East- Indian  ques- 
tion. He  apologised  for  having  detained 
the  court  so  long,  and  would  conclude 
with  giving  his  h^irty  support  to  the  peti- 
tion. {Hear,  hear  0 

Mr.  CKapmon,  M.  P.,  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  address  a  very  few  words  to 
the  court  on  this  subject.  He  confessed 
that  he  was  surprised,  nay,  he  was  quite 
astonished,  to  find  that  the  provisions  of 
tfie  Act  were  confined  to  Bengal.  He 
said  this,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  disad- 
vantage which  was  experienced  when  they 
sent  out  ships  from  this  country  to  Bom- 
bay for  cargoes  of  cotton.  There  It  was 
necessary,  before  the  shipment  of  cotton 
was  made,  that  a  cargo  of  stoaet  should  be 
taken  on  board  the  vessel.  Nothing  could 
be  more  preposterous  than  this,  when 
it  was  considered  that  sugar  would  afford 
a  most  valuable  dead -weight.  Surely  it 
was  a  self-evident  feet,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of 
this  country,  in  various  ways,  than  the 
allowing  of  sugar  to  be  imported  from  all 
the  presidencies  of  India.  He  conceived 
that  Government  had  no  right  to  limit 
and  restrict  the  privilege  of  exportation, 
as  they  had  done  by  this  Bill ;  and  he 
had  a  hope  that'  they  would  be  induced, 
by  the  representations  of  the  Company,  to 
go  ferther  than  they  had  done.  The  intro- 
duction of  Bengal  sugar  from  Bombay 
and  Madras  ought  to  be  at  once  per- 
mitted. It  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  ship-owners  extremely  well  to  carry 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  Company  would 
considerably  increase  the  amount  of 
freight;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
greatly  benefit  the  natives  of  India  and 
the  manufecturers  of  this  country.  He 
certainly  should  follow  the  general  im- 
pression Which  appeared  to  prevail  in 
that  Court ;  and  he  would  second,  as  liar 
as  he  could*  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
every  proposition  having  for  its  object  the 
prosperity  of  India,  and  the  consequent 
benefit  of  this  country.  He  would  take 
that  course  without  feeling  any  hostility  to 
otlier  parties,  TheWest-Indiainterestbad 
been  most  fairly  treated  ;  and  he  conceiv- 
ed that  tlie  Proprietors  had  a  right  to  ex- 
press and  record  their  opinion,  that  the 
true  interests  of  commerce,  in  the  most 
extended  sense,  and  without  reference  to 
the  concerns  of  any  particular  body,  ought 
to  be  carried  into  effect  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.    (Hear,  hear  !) 

Mr.  Fielder  observed,  that  he  came  for- 
ward upon  public  grounds,  having  no  lo- 
cat  interests,  no  local  prejudices  in  fevour 
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of  ffny  one  spot  in  India.  .  He  did  not 
look  to  Ben^  Madras,  or  Bombay  in 
particular,  but  to  aU  India  as  a  whole, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  main  question  was  no 
Other  than  this,  whether  the  Bill,  being 
limited  to  Bengal,  would  give  satis&ction 
throughout  all  India,  to  its  hundred  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  ?  England  only  bokl- 
ing  India,  as  it  were,  not  only  by  a  small 
European  force,  but  by  Hindoo  opinion^ 
should  not  we,  he  inquired,  ascertain 
whether  the  excluding  the  presidencies  oC 
Madras  and  Bombay  from  being  benefit- 
ted in  the  growth  of  the  cane,  arid  their 
ports  ih>m  the  exportation  of  its  produce, 
would  not,  by  such  invidious  distinction* 
create  a  most  dangerous  sensation  through- 
out their  whole  population  against  the 
Indian  Government.  (i7ear /)  This  un- 
looked-for restriction,  oi*  rather  prohibi- 
tion, against  Madras  and  Bombay  indus- 
try, appeared  to  him  any  thing  but  jitst  or 
sound  policy,  for  he  had  frequently  noted 
accounts  from  those  two  presidencies  of 
there  being  great  distress  amongst  the  na- 
tives, arising  from  want  of  employment 
and  want  of  food.  Sometimes  not  less 
than  35,000  in  a  single  choultry,  and  50, 
60,  and  even  70,000  natives  collected  to- 
gether in  search  of  labour  and  of  food.  This 
limitation  to  Bengal  no  one  would  con- 
tend could  give  the  fiill  relief  required  by 
humanity  and  sound  policy  at  the  hands 
of  the  India  Company.  On  the  contrary, 
must  it  not  operate  against  the  attainment 
of  tliat  desirable  object  ?  {Htary  hear  /  ) 
The  true  principle  of  the  Government, 
he  apprehended,was  not  to  look  to  any  one 
spo^  but  to  all  India,  in  order  that 
strict  justice  be  administered  throughout 
the  whole  country,  Without  distinction  of 
places  or  individuals.  He  was,  however, 
pleased  to  find  a  beginning ;  that  a  Bill 
had  been  obtained  so  far  as  to  extend  the 
benefit  to  Bengal;  and  he  hoped  that 
Ministers  themselves  had  their  doubts 
whether  the  Bill  went  fiur  enough,  so  as 
to  give  entire  satisfiiction  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  the  natives  of  India:  as  be 
found  that  the  last  clause  enacted,  ^  that 
the  Act  may  be  altered,  &c.  during  the 
present  session."  He  really  could  not 
conceive  why  Madras  and  Bombay  should 
not  have  the  same  rights  as  those  given 
to  Bengal,  and  with  that  view  he  had 
looked  through  the  debates  in  Parliament 
for  years  back,  and  in  no  one  instance 
did  he  find  that  the  Ministers  of  the  day 
ever  held,  that  the  relief  sought  should  be 
confined  to  any  particular  place  or  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  laid  down,  at 
least  understood,  that  the  boon,  as  it  was 
called,  or  rather  the  for  many  years  expect- 
ed justice,  should  be  equally  spread 
throughout  all  India.  These  repeated 
declarations  were  never  qualified,  save 
that  the  relief  was  not  then  deemed  con- 
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venient  .or  expedient  to  be  granted^no- 
thing  more.  To  confirm  this,  be  would 
advert  to  a  minute  of  conference  held 
between  Ministers  and  the  East- India 
Committee,  on  the  19th  May  last»  by 
which  it  appeared  that  no  restriction,  no 
limitation  whatever  was  even  suggested, 
no  particular  place  named ;  on  the  con- 
tra^, it  was  understood  that  the  benefit 
should  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  In- 
dia. (Hear,hear/)  He  ftilly  agreed  with  the 
contents  of  the  petition,  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  that  part  relating  to 
importing  foreign  sugars  into  Bombay,— 
with  this  he  entirely  dissented ;  and  he 
felt  surprised,  while  the  India  Company 
was  petitioning  the  British  Parliament 
for  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and;; Ma. 
dras  to  have  equal  benefits  with  Bengal, 
that  the  Company,  in  the  same  petition, 
should  require  the  importation  of  sugar, 
the  growth  of  China,  Java,  and  Manilla 
into  Bombay,  more  particularly  when  we 
have  sometunes  accounts  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Hindoos  being  destitute  of 
employment  and  of  food.  The  honour- 
able mover,  and  honourable  Baronet  the 
seconder  of  the  petition,  appeared  to  ap- 
prove of  foreign  sugars  being  imported 
into  Bombay  in  the  way  of  trade,  though, 
as  he  conceived,  such  mode  must  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  grower  of  the  cane  of  In- 
dia, and  while  it  was  represented  our 
fellow-subjects,  the  Hindoos,  were  in 
want  of  employment,  and  frequently  of 
food. —(Cries  of  Ao,  no.) 

Sir  C,  Forbes. — I  am  afraid  that  my  in- 
distinct mode  of  expression  has  caused 
the  hon.  Proprietor  to  misunderstand 
me.    I  said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Fidder  wished  that  part  of  the  pe- 
tition to  which  he  referred  to  be  read 
shortly. 

The  Chairman  said  the  petition  cer- 
tainly prayed  that  the  right  of  export- 
ing foreign  sugar  from  Bomljay  and 
Madras  should  be  continued,  and  to  that 
proposition  the  honourable  Baronet  had 
assented.  But  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  by  no  means  warranted 
the  construction  which  the  hon.  Pro- 
prietor had  put  upon  iL  What  he  said 
was,  not  that  Java  sugars  were,  or  should 
be,  sent  to  Bombay,  but  that  they  never 
found  their  way  to  that  or  any  other  pre- 
sidency, since  the  portion  which  was  not 
sent  to  Holland,  was  exported  to  Ame- 
rica. The  hon.  Proprietor  was,  how- 
ever, justified  in  saying  that  the  petition 
pnyed  for  the  preservation  of  the  right 
which  Bombay  and  Madras  now  pos- 
sessed, to  import  and  export  foreign  su- 
gars. 

Mr.  Fidder  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
the  system  on  which  they  had  acted  for 
the  kist  half  century—that  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  foreign  sugar— had 
been  ruinous  to  the  Indian  trade  in  that 
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commodity.  This  was  seen  by  a  valuable 
Report  at  Calcutta  in  1776;  the  valuable 
Treatise  and  Reports  in  1792;  Mr. 
Grant's  Memoranda  in  1797,  and  by  many 
other  works.  In  every  case  the  same 
conclusions  were  drawn,  namely,  that  the 
encoiuagement  given  to  foreign  sugars  had 
been  ruinous  to  the  sugar  trade  of  British 
India,  which  trade  it  must  be  admitted  had 
previously  been,  and  would,  but  for  such 
circumstances,  have  continued  highly 
beneficial  to  all  India.  (Hear,  hear/)  It 
appeared  to  him  that,  by  permitting  the 
sugars  of  Java,  Manilla,  and  China,  to 
compete  with  those  of  India,  whether  for 
consumption  or  for  the  purposes  of  trad^' 
the  sugars  of  India  had  for  more  than 
threescore  years  been  declining,  with  the 
attendant  ill  consequences  to  tilie  natives. 
Every  one  having  the  permanent  good  of 
India  in  view,  must  naturally  look  with 
a  jealous  eye  at  the  introduction  of  foreign 
sugar  into  any  one  port  of  India,  as  i€ 
would  (as  he  thought)  limit,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  culture  of  the  cane  of 
India.  However,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, supposing  that  the  presidencies  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  would  not  grow  the 
cane  to  an]^  extent,  but  was  inclined  to 
import  foreign  sugars,  not  for  their  own 
consumption,  but  for  foreign  trade,  it 
could  not  do  otherwise,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  but  interfere  with  the  agriculturist 
of  Bengal,  inasmuch,  that  if  it  was  found 
expedient  for  Madras  and  Bombay  ships 
trading  up  the  Persian  Gulph,  or  to  other 
eastern  places,  to  have  what  is  termed  a 
dead  weight  by  way  of  balUist,  in  the. 
article  of  sugar,  such  ships  might,  as  here- 
tofore, substitute  the  sugars  of  Java,  Ma- 
nilla, and  China,  for  the  sugars  of  British 
India ;  thereby,  instead  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  half-starved  but  patient 
Hindoo,  be  encouraging  the  industry 
and  trade  of  the  Dutch,  Chinese,  and 
Spaniard.  And  he  would  enquire,what  was; 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  China, 
Java,  and  Manilla,  in  regard  to  their  own 
trade,  and  to  the  produce  of  those  coun- 
tries ?  Did  either  of  those  powers  permit 
foreign  produce,  particularly  sugar,  to  be 
imported  into  their  own  ports,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  produce  of  their  own  soil? 
He  believed  not  Then  he  would  ask. 
Why  not  the  India  Government  pursue 
the  example  of  Java,  Manilla,  and  China, 
in  taking  care  of  its  own  people  ?  {Hear, 
hear  !)  All  agreed  that  India  could  grow 
sufilicient  sugar,  as  well  for  her  own  use 
and  for  her  trade  in  those  seas,  as  for 
European  consumption ;  consequently, 
he  considered  there  could  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  allowing  foreign  sugars  to  be 
imported  into  any  part  of  India.  He 
begged  to  repeat,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
preference  given  to  the  trade  in  sugars 
belonging  to  other  countries,  that  the 
sugan  of  British  India  had  been  thrown 
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into  the  bock-ground.  Nothing  less 
than  as  the  trade  of  China,  Manilla,  and 
Java  sugars  flourished,  so  in  the  same 
degree  die  Bengal  trade  in  sugars  de- 
clined. {Hear!)  Would  it  not,  he  said, 
be  deemed  extraordinary  for  the  East- 
India  Company,  at  the  very  instant  it 
claimed  from  the  British  legislature  the 
right  of  exporting  foom  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  shores  the  produce  of  the 
cane  of  India,  in  whatever  part  of  that 
country  realized,  in  order  to  employ  and 
.  bene6t  the  natives  of  India,  from  whom 
$0  many  millions  sterling  annually  are 
raised  for  payments  in  England,  that  the 
^ame  India  Company,  in  the  very  saoM 
petition,  should  require  liberty  to  import 
into  India  the  sugars  of  China,  Manilla, 
and  Java,  thereby  giving  employ  and 
benefit  to  other  nations  at  the  expense 
of  the  natives  of  India.  {Hear!)  It  had 
been  said,  that  these  foreign  sugars  were 
not  for  India  consumption,  but  for  trade 
up  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  other  places; 
he  would  ask  in  reply,  whether  the  trading 
in  foreign  sugars  at  all  would  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course  lessen  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  demand  for  sugars,  the  produce 
of  their  own  presidencies,  or  of  that  of 
Bengal  ?  {Hear!)  He  really  thought,  if 
the  India  Company  stated,  as  it  was  bound 
to  do,  the  wretched  situation  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  their  ruined  manufactures, 
produced  by  British  competition,  their 
want  of  employ  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, added  to  these  their  heavy  taxation 
and  deprivations,  and  at  the  same  time 
urgently  called  upon  the  British  senate 
for  redress,  in  order  that  those  natives 
might  be  enabled  to  support  their  own 
government,  and  to  meet  tlie  views  of  the 
English  Government  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quired annual  remittances;  the  India 
Company  could  hardly ,  require  leave  to 
keep  up  the  demand  for  foreign  sugars, 
and  thereby  to  limit  the  sugare  of  India. 
Were  the  India  Company  so  to  do,  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  greatest  anomaly 
ever  experienced  in  this  or  in  any  court. 
{Hear  !)  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  such 
part  of  the  petition  was  expunged,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  petition  would 
be  unanimously  adopted,  as  well  by  the 
whole  Court  of  Proprietors,  as  by  the 
whole  Court  of  Directors.  He  fiiUy 
trusted  that  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
that  case,  would  use  their  utmost  influ- 
ence in  obtaining  the  extension  of  the 
sugar  privilege  throughout  all  India, 
thereby  giving  the  natives  full  employ- 
ment, food,  and  happiness.  (Hear^hearl) 
Colonel  SykeM  stated,  that  be  was 
anxious  to  believe,  that  the  concession  of 
the  present  sugar  bill  originated  in  a 
dignified  and  elevated  spirit  of  legislation ; 
that  it  was  not  a  cold  and  reluctant  acqui- 
escence in  the  reiterated  applications  for 
relief  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Court 


of  IVoprietors,  during  a  course  of  yews : 
but  that  there  was  in  operatioa  a  philan- 
throphic  and  politic  desire  to  a^ya  sti- 
mulus to  the  agriculture  of  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
fiutner,  and  increasing  the  revenue ;  m 
desire  to  extend  the  employment  of  Bri- 
tish shipping*  and  to  fiMslitate  those  heavy- 
annual  remittances,  which  were  likely  ta 
be  attended  with  considerable  cmbamsa- 
vmntM  unless  the  exportable  products  of 
India  were  increased.  Considering  sudt 
to  have  been  the  directs  in  view,  he  most 
lament  that  their  opeiatkms  should  be 
partial;  the  restricting  to  Bengal  the 
powen  to  export  sugv,  was  offering  • 
premium  to  thtf  agriculture  and  shippiqg 
of  that  presidency,  at  the  expenae  of 
Madras  and  Bonbay.  It  was  not  pio- 
bable  the  fiurmers  of  the  two  last  presi^ 
dencies  woukl  extend  their  sugar  culti- 
vation, in  the  hope  of  getting  the  present 
bill  modified  in  some  future  session  of 
Parliament;  so  long  as  the  bill  reoiabed 
in  its  present  state,  so  long  would  the 
agricultural  industry  of  those  pretidenrie» 
remain  stationary,  at  least  as  &r  as  the 
production  of  sugar  was  concerned.  No- 
doubt  the  granting  a  measure  of  full  re- 
lief to  India  was  attended  with  very  great 
difllculty,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  alarm 
of  strong  opposing  interests  connected 
with  the  western  world ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
India  for  the  present  boon,  such  as  it  was, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but 
he  would  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
bill  might  have  had  a  much  more  extoi- 
sive  operation  without  affording  the  West- 
Indians  just  ground  of  complaint;  be 
would  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  bill* 
even  in  its  present  state,  might  be  ac- 
cepted by  Madras,  and  with  certain  ar- 
rangements to  insure  the  continuance  of 
the  present  carrying  trade  of  Bombay,  the 
bill  might  be  appli^  to  that  presidency. 
In  support  of  these  positions,  he  would 
found  his  arguments  on  numerical  data, 
taken  from  oAicial  sources ;  and  as  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  it  was  often 
unsatisfiictory,  and  even  fallacious  to  make 
deductions  from  a  comparison  of  ststis- 
tical  returns  of  isolated  periods,  it  should 
be  bis  object  to  compose  averages  of 
periods  of  several  years.  With  respect 
tu  tlie  first  point,  he  would  shew  that  the 
West- Indies  did  not  supply,  and  pro- 
bably never  could  supply,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  a  sufiiciency  of  sugar  for  the 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  a  septennial  period,  from   18^  to 

1826  inclusive,  the  average  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  21,935,225, 
and  the  annual  average  consumption  of 
sugar  was  3,171,151  cwts. ;  the  average 
consumption  per  head  being  1 5.  Tibs. 
For   the   next  septennial    period,  from 

1827  to    1833   inclusive,   the   avenge 
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population  was  22,973.699  souls,  and 
the  average  consumption  of  supir  was 
3,614s  134  c\vts.,  averaging  17.6  lbs.  for 
each  person  ;  the  increased  consumption 
in  the  latter  period  being  2. 1  per  cent. 
This  increased  consumption  might  be 
safely  accounted  for,  by  the  average  price 
of  sugar  having  diminished  eleven  and  a 
half  per  cent  For  these  deductions  a 
system  of  averages  had  been  taken,  but 
if  the  population  in  the  years  of  the  cfen- 
8U8  1821  and  1831,  and  the  sugar  cleared 
for  consumption  in  those  years  respec- 
tively, had  been  taken  as  data,  the  con- 
sumption per  head  would  correspond 
within  some  fractions  of  the  consumption 
resulting  from  the  averages.  Suppomng 
the  population  to  have  gone  on .  mcreas- 
ing  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the  same 
ratio  as  in  the  septennial  periods  before 
noticed,  there  are  25,810,913  souls;  with 
the  same  low  standard  of  consumption 
as  before,  they  would  require  4s009,909 
cwts.  of  sugar;  but  the  West- Indies  sup- 
plied, in  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1836, 
only  3,524,388  cwts.,  leaving  a  deficiency 
in  the  annual  consumption  of  485,521 
cwts. ;  and  for  exportation  in  1834,  of 
681,775  cwt.  of  refined  sugar,  making  a 
total  annual  deficiency  of  1,167,296  cwts. 
which  the  West- Indies  cannot  supply. 
This  deficiency  converted  into  tons,  gives 
58,364,  the  conveyance  of  which  fdiould 
afford  employment  to  above  a  hundred 
ships.  He  woukl  ask,  is  the  trade  oC 
India  to  be  shackled,  and  its  agricultural 
industry  paralysed;   and  are  the  people 
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of  England  to  be  limbed  in  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a  necessary  of  Hfe.  to  keep  up  the 
prices  of  West-India  ftfoducef  Even 
though  the  West-Indies  could  supply  the 
whole  quantity  required  for  c<^nsumption, 
OUR  SUBJECTS  in  India  have  arig^ht  to  de- 
mand to  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the 
English  market,  for  the  supply  of  antf 
article,  on  terms  ipore  favourable  to  the 
English  public.  The  West- Indians  have 
no  claim  to  object  to  the  concession. 
But,  even  supposing  the  West-Indies 
could  continue  the  average  annual  supply 
of  3380,692  cwts.  from  1890  to  1838  in. 
dustve,  of  which  there  is  not  any  proba- 
bility, siiiee  the  emancipation  of  the 
skives, — there  would  still  be  a  vast  defici- 
ency, both  for  home  consilmption  aad  lor 
export  in  the  refined  state  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  tlie  facta 
before  stated,  that  if  the  supply  of  sugar 
were  greater,  and  the  price  still  further 
reduced,  the  average  individual  consump- 
tion,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  less 
than  eight-tenths  of  an  ounce  per  diem, 
would  increase  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per 
cent  With  respect  to  the  second  point, 
he  woukl  proceed  to  shew,  that  the  nn- 
port  of  sugar  into  Madras  was  so  unim* 
portant,  so  very  trifling  compatred  with 
the  whole  consumption,  that  Madras 
mtgbt  at  the  present  Moment  adopt  the 
biU  with  all  its  restrictive  ckmses,  without 
ti^ttry  or  inconvenience.  He  then  read 
the  tables  of  imports  and  expofts  of  sugar, 
at  Madras,  from    18S0-1  to  1883-4  in- 
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Yeaii. 

Total 
guantity. 

Value. 

From' 
Bcogal. 

From 
Borobay. 

Malacca,  Ac. 

Mtarlthia. 

1829-30 

Cwte. 
11,815 

Ra. 
1,78,705 

Rs. 
92,819 

Ra. 

40,533 

Ra. 

ly,373 

Ra. 
19,729 

1630-31 

7,936 

1,14,718 

19,145 

18,459 

58,961 

4,290 

1831-32 

7,883 

1,20,024 

41,991 

19,679 

40.738 

- 

1832-33 

4,765 

66,520 

15,168 

16,742 

30,9.30 

- 

1833-34 

12,040 

1,67,747 

1,20,269 

33,489 

11,285 

1,61,287 

32,257 

628 

Total 

44,439 

6,47,714 

2,89,392 

1,28,902 

24,647 

Average 

8.888 

1,29,543 

57,878 

25,780 
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Yotti. 

Toua 
Quantity. 

Total 
Value. 

To 
BeqgaL 

To 
Bombay. 

To 
Ceylon. 

To 

New 
Somh 
Wales. 

Its. 
2.850 

6.246 

To  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

1829-30 
1830-31 
183K32 
1832-33 
1833-34 

Cwts. 
10,025 

3,916 

1,564 

2,445 

1.823 

Ra. 
1,05,807 

49.407 

16,721 

23,801 

21,965 

Ra. 
2,803 

Ra. 

44,304 

17,855 
4,906 
9,703 
7,252 

Rs. 

9,725 

1,643 
2,824 
5,741 
5.281 

-Ra* 
47.9.iO 

2r^307 

2,696 

7.740 

832 

Total ... 

19,773 

2,17.701 

2,803 

84,020 

25,214                     1    18,50:, 

Average 

2,954 

43,540 

16,804 

5,043 

1      3,701 

1 

They  exhibited  some  curious  features : 
the  average  annual  import  amounted  only 
to  8,888  cwts.,  the  half  of  which  came 
from  Bengal,  nearly  a  fourth  from  Bom- 

bay,  and  the  remaining  trifle  from  Ma- 
lacca, and  none  from  Java.  The  average 
annual  export  amounted  to  3,95^  cwts. 
nearly  half  the  trifling  import,  and  it  ap- 
]>eared  to  be  sent  in  minute  portions  to 

^  Bombay,  Ceylon,  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  United  Kingdom ;  leaving  only  493 
cwts.  to  be  consumed  by  the  population 
of  the  Madras  territories.  This  popula- 
tion  amounts  to  about  13,500,000,  and 
would  consume  2,040i  125  cwts  of  sugar, 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  consumed  in 
England,  which  is  a  low  standard;  as 
sweets,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  means 
of  the  people  allow,  form  part  of  the  daily 
food  of  the  natives  in  India.  It  is  hence 
shewn,  that  the  imported  sugar  consumed 
at  Madras  does  not  amount  to  half  a 
ship  load,  or  about  a  415th  part  of  tlie 
whole  consumption;  and  yet  for  this 
mere  trifle  the  agricultural  industry  of 
Madras  is  to  remain  under  an  interdict ! 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  unfounded  alarm 
also,  that  the  supposed  present  cheapness 
of  sugar  in  India,  will  enable  exporters 
at  once  to  drive  West- India  sugar  out  of 
the  market;  but  if  the  average  official 
value  of  the  annual  imports  into  Madras, 
of  8,888cwts.,name]y],29,543 rupees,  be 
just,  its  cost  at  Madras  of  29  shillings  per 
cwt  would  be  a  sufficient  security,  while 


sugar  was  selling  atSOt.  per  cwt,  without 
dut^,  in  England.  No  doubt,  at  a  future 
period,  increased  production  wonld  dimi- 
nish the  price  in  Madras,  and  enable  its 
sugar  to  enter  the  English  market  with 
greater  advantages.  He  had  thus,  be 
trusted,  shewn  that  it  was  neither  neces- 
sary nor  politic  to  hnpose  restrictions  oo 
Madras  with  respect  to  sugar.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  bill  to 
Bombay  was  certainly  attended  with 
some  difficulty ;  Bombay  was  the  dep6t 
for  sugar  in  transit  from  China,  Manilki, 
the  Eastern  Ishmds,  and  Bengal,  to  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  Indus 
Scind  and  Cutch.  &c.  Its  carrying  trade 
was  of  the  average  annual  value  of  twenty- 
four  lakhs  of  rupees :  it  would  therefore 
be  extremely  hazardous  to  impose  upon 
Bombay  restrictions,  which  would  prevent 
its  extensive  import  trade  as  a  dep6t  for 
other  parts  of  the  East ;  but  admitting  the 
restrictions  to  be  necessary,  which  he 
doubted,  unless  modified  to  admit  of  the 
continuance  of  the  present  import  and 
export  trade,  he  saw  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  sugar  of  Bengal  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Bombay,  and 
re-exported  to  England.  It  was  the  un- 
questionable  growth  of  India,  and  the 
bill  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  India, 
and  the  extension  of  its  produce ;  and  yet 
England  refused  to  allow  that  produce, 
unless  it  were  embarked  from  a  solitary 
spot  in  all  India :  to  be  sure  other  places 
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might  obtain  the  same  right,  but  clogged 
with  conditions  which  rendered  it  valu- 
less.  The  following  are  the  official  tables 
(9f  the  total  import  of  sugar  into  Bombay ; 
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of  the  total  export  of  sugar  from  Bombay, 
not  including  its  subordinates;  and  of 
the'cxport  of  sugar  to  its  subordinates. 
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From  these  tables  it  appeared,  that  the 
annual  average  value  of  sugar  imported 
from  Bengal  was  4,ld«822  rupees,  and 
this  sugar  which  could  be  sent  from  Ben- 
gal to  England,  coold  not  supply  the  place 
of  ttones  as  dead-weight  in  homeward- 
bound  ships  from  Bombay  to  England, 
because  Bombay  allowed  sugar  from 
China  and  Manilla  to  rest  in  the  island 
on  its  way  to  Persia^  Arabia,  and  Scind. 
He  would  ask,  why  the  principle  of  the 
old  act  of  parliament  should  have  been 
altered  ;  when  India  sugar  paid  32s.  per 
cwt  duty,  all  that  was  demanded  was 
certificates  of  its  growth,  of  its  being  bond 
fide  the  production  of  India;  it  mattered 
not  what  part  of  Indki  it  came  from, 
whether  the  districts  whidi  exported  it, 
also  imported  sugar  from  China  or  else- 
where ;  it  was  sufficient  tiiat  it  was  the 


growth  of  India.    If,  then,  certificates  of 
growth  sufficed  when  the  duty  was  32s., 
why    should  not  similar  certificates  of 
growth  suffice  when  the  duty  is  24«.  per 
cwt.  ?    The  bugbear  of  the  presidencies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  consuming  the 
sugar  of  China  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  sending  their  own  produce  to  Eng- 
land, might  be  removed  by  having  bond- 
ing warehouses.    Lock  up  foreign  sugars 
the  moment  they  are  imported,  and  only 
let  them  out  as  they  are  required  to  be 
sent  to  foreign  countries:  there  would 
then  be  aasurance  that  the  sugars  reach- 
ing England  were  the  genuine  produce  of 
India.    He  could  not  see  any  fair  reason 
why  a  premium  should  be  held  out  to  one 
part  of  India,  at  the  expense  of  anotlier 
part;  why  equal  encouragement  should 
not  be  given  to  all  India,  instead  of  Ben- 
gal alone.    The  present  bill  repressed  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  fiirmers  of  the 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  in- 
stead of  applying  a  stimulus  to  it.    Bengal 
had  maniifested  what  its   territory  was 
capable  o^  by  its  surplus  sugar  for  export : 
he  had  shewn,  that  the  produce  of  Ma- 
dias was  nearly  equal  to  its  consumption ; 
and  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  say, 
that  the  production  of  the  territories  under 
Bombay  was  very  great ;  at  lea&t»  the  pro- 
duction of  what  was  vulgarly  called  jag- 
gery (the  proper  name  of  which  was  goor 
or  gool)  was  very  great     This  was  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-came,  inspissated  to  the 
consistence  of  bread  dough,  when  put  into 
the  oven.     Indeed,  a  friend  (Col.  Miles) 
had  stated,  that  the  half  of  the  revenne 
of  some  of  the  districts  in  hb  charge,  in 
Goojrat,  was  from  sugar,  and  the  want  of 
demand  only  prevented    the  eitension 
of  the  cultivation.     There  could  be  bo 
doubt  the  production  of  sugar  eould  be 
very  considerably  increased  in  India  ;  and 
it  was  equally  certain,  that  in  proportion 
as  we  increased  or  promoted  agricnkure 
there,  we    increased  the  means  of  the 
people  to  consume  British  produce.     If 
the  bill  only  went  the   leagth  of  per- 
mitting  Bengal  sugar  being  exported  front 
Bombay  and  Madras,  it  would  do  some 
good ;  there  would  be  an  extended  vent  for 
the  surplus  sugar  of  Bengal;  itwouki  assist 
the  trade  between  Bengal  and  the  other 
presidencies ;    and   in   homeward-bound 
ships,  it  would  allow  of  bags  of  sugar 
being  used  for  ballast  instead  of  stones, 
to  the  great  convenience,  and  no  doubt 
advantage  of  the  trade  of  those  presi- 
dencies, and  to  the  advantage  of  England 
also  :  for  the  four  lakhs  of  Bengal  sugar, 
which  annually  pass  through  Bombay  to 
Persia  and  Scind,  would  no  doubt  find  its 
way  to  England  in  preference.     Cotton 
being  alien  to  the   present   subject,  he 
would  barely  touch  upon  it,  by  stating, 
what  was  probably  not  generally  known, 
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that  it  was  brought  down  the  Ghauts  to 
Bombay  from  the  interior  of  Beror» 
several  hundred  miles,  on  the  backs  of 
bullocks,  attended  with  much  labour,  ex- 
pense, and  inconvenience ;  that  its  annual 
value  was  very  considerable,  and  that  its 
import  from  that  part  of  India  might  be 
greatly  extended.  Colonel  Sykes  con- 
eluded  by  saying,  "  let  us  ask,  then,  for 
legislation  in  a  more  comprehensive 
spirit ;  not  for  a  part  of  India,  but  the 
wliole;  not  for  particular  interests,  but 
for  the  community  at  large." 

Mr.  Fraser  said  he  found  himself  called 
upon  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  was  one  of  much  importance  to  the 
interests  with  which  he  had  been  long  par- 
ticularly connected.  The  partial  character 
of  the  Bill  under  discussion  would  have 
been  a  grievous  disappointment  to  the 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  if  it 
were  not,  as  he  believed  it  was,  meant  to  be 
the  prelude  to  a  fiill  and  fair  equalization 
of  duties  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Company*s  territories.  The  declaration 
of  Ministers  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia. 
ment,  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  intentions 
in  tliis  respect.  He,  therefore,  felt  thank- 
ful to  them  for  their  concession  to  Ben- 
gal ;  and  instead  of  doubtin  ;  their  since- 
rity as  to  the  future,  oil  embarrassing 
them  with  any  impatience  at  this  late  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  he  thought  they  should 
leave  to  them  the  time  for  extending  to 
the  other  presidencies  in  next  session 
the  present  substantial  mark  of  their  con- 
sideration. It  appeared  to  him,  however, 
that  the  interests  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
bad  inadvertently  been  overlooked,  inas- 
much as  they  were  not  allowed  by  the  Bill 
to  ship  sugar  grown  in  Bengal,  duly  bond- 
ed and  certified  as  such.  This  defect,  he 
conceived,  only  required  to  be  pointed  out 
to  be  remedied,  as  the  benefit  wanted 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  minor 
presidencies,  and  could  not  injure  any 
opposing  interests  :  for  the  permission  in- 
volves no  new  principle,  no  new  rival  pro- 
duce which  the  West- Indians  could  ob- 
ject to;  no  increased  importation  even 
from  this  country,  but  merely  granted  to 
Madras  and  Bombay,  the  convenience  of 
a  saleable  article  of  dead-weight,  for  the 
ships  loading  there  for  the  mother  coun- 
try, including  the  interests  of  the  British 
ship-owner  and  freighter,  by  saving  them 
much  valuable  time ;  by  preserving  the 
health  of  their  crews ;  avoiding  the  hazards 
and  charges  of  insurance,  loss  6f  seasons, 
&c. ;  the  shipping  in  the  case  asked  being 
enabled  to  complete  their  loading  at  Ma- 
dras and  BomlMty,  without  the  necessity 
of  going  to  Bengal.  Hitherto,  the  great 
want  at  the  former  ports  had  been  ballast 
for  our  homeward  ships,  and  articles  ut- 
terly worthless,  or  saleable  at  a  certain 
and  heavy  loss,  and  entire  relinquishment 
of  freight,  had  been  resorted  to,  or,  in  de- 
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spair  of  such  ruinous  expedients,  the  ship 
has  gone  on  to  Bengal,  or  the  ackiitional 
hazards,  and  charges,  and  delay,  equalled 
to  the  loss  of  one  voyage  to  Europe  on  an 
average  of  three.  In  short,  he  would  not 
trespass  farther  on  the  time  of  this  court, 
as  the  case  stood  out  so  clear,  and,  he 
should  hope,  so  conclusive,  as  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  most  reluctant  parties, 
tojustifyhis  Majesty's  Ministers  in  afford- 
ing at  once  the  specific  relief  wanted. 

Mr.  Hogg,  M.  P.;  said  that  be  was 
very  unwilling  to  obtrude  himself  or  his 
opinions  on  that  court,  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  saying  one  or 
two  words  on  the  sub]ect  of  the  petition. 
He  must  admit  that  the  Bill  had  been 
hurried  through  the  Legislature  in  a  man- 
ner  which  did  not  allow  sufficTent  time 
for  its  due  consideration ;  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  that 
court  to  act  upon  some  practical  giooBd, 
than  to  assert  general  principles,  which 
were  not  applicable  at  present.     Tbeie 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  West-India 
interests  would  have  a  right  to  complain, 
if  Bengal,  or  any  other  portion  of  India, 
were  allowed  to  import  the  sugara  of 
other  places  for  their  own  consumption, 
while  they  exported  their  own   to  this 
country;   but  he  saw  no  objection   to 
allowing  the  sugars  of    Bengal    to    be 
allowed  to  be  placed  in  bond  in  the  ports 
of  Madras   and  Bombay,  in   order   to 
allow  them  to  be  used  as  a  dead-wef^^ 
in  making  up  cargoes  for  England.    Tfeos, 
however,  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
allowing  Madras  or  Bombay  to  be  ex- 
porting countries  to  England.      It  was 
impossible  that,  with  any  degree  of  jus- 
tice to  the  West- Indian  colonies.  Madias 
or  Bombay  could  be  allowed  to  be  at  the 
same  time  importers  of  sugar  from  otbv 
countries,    and   exporters    to    England. 
That,  however,  would  not  hinder  them 
from  receiving  sugar  in  bond  from  Bengal, 
and  sending  it  to  England;  to  that  be 
thought  the  court  should  confine  them- 
selves at  present,  rather  than  to  the  gene- 
ral principle,  on  which,  for  the  present,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  act. 

Mr.  Deans  CamjpheU  having  sub- 
scribed the  requisition  for  assembling  this 
court,  along  with  several  honourable 
proprietors  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
high  respect,  but  from  whom  he  was  sorry 
to  find  he  differed  in  opinion  respecting  the 
measure  now  under  discussion,  he  most 
bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  court  for  a 
short  time.  It  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  court,  that  he  seconded  the  mo- 
tion for  petitioning  Pariiament  for  the  as- 
similation  of  the  duties  on  East  and  West- 
I  ndia  produce.  He  was  shortly  after  bo- 
noured  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  the 
deputations  of  merchants  connected  with 
India,  from  London  and  tiie  Outports,  to  a 
conference  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
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chequer  on  that  subject,  on  the  19th  May. 
Ac  that  conference,  the  discussion  was, 
at  the  particular  desire  of  all  present, 
opened  by  his  valued  and  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Larpent,  as  chairman  of  the  London 
Cast- India  and  Chuia  Association ;  and  as 
there  was  an  hon.  proprietor  in  court  who 
was  present  on  that  occasion,  he  would 
appeal  to  him,  whether  the  forcible,  clear, 
and  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Larpent 
set  forth  the  claims  of  India  to  an  imme- 
diate and  entire  equalization  of  duties,  and 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  both 
countries  firom  such  an  act  of  justice,  was 
loot  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  tlie 
tninds  of  all  who  heard  him,  and  to 
Impress  every  member  of  the  \-arious  de- 
putations then  present  with  the  highest 
reapect  for  his  talent,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  service  rendered  the 
came.  He  would  not  detain  the  court  by 
reciting  all  that  was  said  on  that  occasion, 
nor  would  he  trouble  them  by  reading  the 
minute  of  that  conference,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  by  an  hon.  pro^ 
rietor,  and  admitted  to  advocate  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  all  India.  He  must  can- 
didly acknowledge,  that  having  other 
matters  to  attend  to,  and  perceiving  by 
what  took  place  at  that  interview,  that 
the  business  was  in  a  fiur  train  of  satis&c- 
tory  adjustment,  and  the  conduct  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  such  zealous  and  able  advo- 
cates, he  did  not  thereafter  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  the  further  progress  of  the  negocia- 
tion  which  he  should,  under  other  circum- 
Btances,  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  have 
done.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  and 
distressed  when  informed  on  the  day  he 
signed  the  requisition,  that  great  injustice 
had  been  done  to  Madras  and  Bombay,  in 
the  Sugar  Bill  which  had  been  submitted 
to  Parliament ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  sign  the  requisition  for  calling 
a  court  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, which  was  at  that  moment  presented 
to  him.  He  immediately,  however,  be- 
gan an  inquiry  as  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  matter,  and  after  having  carefully 
considered  the  whole  subject,  he  must 
confess  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  any  injury  had  been  done  either  to 
Madras  or  Bombay.  On  Saturday,  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Lar- 
pent, written  in  consequence  of  observing 
his  name  to  the  requisition,  and  as  that 
letter  contains  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  and  so  full  and  dis- 
tinct an  account  of  what  took  place  during 
the  progress  of  the  negociation  as  cannot 
but  satisfy  the  court  that  the  general 
principle  v^as  throughout  maintained,  and 
that  no  partial  measure  was  ever  sought 
or  contemplated,  he  trusted  he  might  be 
allowed  to  read  it  to  the  Court 

[The  letter  was  read,  see  p.  271.] 
For  the  accuracy  of  what  was  stated  re- 
garding   the  first  conference  he   could 


vouch,  as  he  was  present ;  and  the  high 
character  and  great  respectability  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  would,  without  doubt, 
be  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  rest ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  Court, 
whether  it  did  not  appear  that  the  general 
interests  of  all  India  were  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
petition  of  this  Court  prayed,  that  India 
might  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  West- Indies,  by  an  assimilation 
of  duties,  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
sugar..  Now,  had  the  Government  in- 
considerately granted  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners,  and  considering  all  India  as 
one  colony,  (in  which  light  the  hon.  hart 
Sir  C.  Forbes  thinks  it  ought  to  have 
been  considered,)  had  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  sugars,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  to  those  colonies  in 
the  West- Indies  which  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  sugar  into  this  country 
at  the  low  duties,  what,  he  would  ask, 
would  have  been  the  situation  of  Madras 
and  Bombay?  Although  sugar  is  manu- 
Pictured  to  some  extent  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  st'dl  it  has  not  sufficient  for  its 
consumption,  and  is  obliged  to  import; 
but  Bombay  produces  little  or  none, 
being  almost  entirely  dependant  on  im- 
portation, and  would  consequently  have 
been  subjected  to  a  very  serious  depriva- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  a  barren  privilege, 
that  of  exporting  an  article  which  it  did 
not  possess.  But  by  the  statements  of 
the  honourable  proprietor  (Col.  Sykes) 
it  appeared,  that  Bombay  carries  on  a 
very  extensive  trade  in  foreign  sugars. 
That  from  China  alone,  it  imports  an- 
nually to  the  value  of  upwards  of  fifteen 
lacks  of  rupees,  and  to  the  value  of  ten 
lacks  from  other  countries,  which  impor- 
tations form  the  bases  of  a  very  profitable 
trade  with  neighbouring  countries,  ex- 
tending to  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  which  are 
thus  supplied  with  that  indispensable 
article  of  consumption.  What  would  the 
honourable  proprietors  have  said  had 
Bombay  been  deprived  of  this  trade,  by 
being  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Ben- 
gal. Had  her  ships  from  China,  and  otlier 
Eastern  countries,  been  obliged  to  return 
ballasted  with  stones  in  place  of  su^r  ? 
Would  they  have  considered  the  privilege 
to  import  Bengal  sugar  into  this  country 
at  the  low  duties,  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  what  would  thereby  have  been 
sacrificed?  If  they  did,  they  would  have 
deceived  themselves,  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  Bengal  is  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  all  India,  had  it  been  pro- 
hibited from  importing  foreign  sugars,  so 
that  there  would  liave  been  in  reality  no 
sugar  to  bring  to  this  country  from  Bri- 
tish India.  The  system  of  bonding  would 
have  required  laige  establishments,  and 
most  particular  regulations  to  prevent 
fraud  and  smuggling,  more  especially  jn 
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places  where  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugar  was  permitted ;  and  he  appealed  to 
every  experienced  merchant*  whether  it 
would  not  be  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culy.  When,  therefore,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  asked,  whether  the 
deputation  was  prepared  to  sajr,  that 
Madras  and  Bombay  were  in  a  situation 
to  accept  the  conditions  to  be  imposed 
on  Bengal,  viz.  the  prohibition  to  import 
foreign  sugar,  could  they,  with  any  regard 
to  the  interests  of  those  presidencies, 
have  answered  m  the  affinnative  ?  The 
bill  in  question,  however,  was  only  an 
annual  bill,  and  if,  befo>re  it  expires,  it  can 
be  shewn  that  it  iniicts  any  injury  on 
Madras  and  Bombay,  it  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  be  remedied :  for  the  great  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  contended  was  now 
admitted,  viz,  the  assimilation  of  duties 
with  tlie  West- Indies.  Considering  the 
despair  so  ably  and  feelingly  expressed  by 
the  hon.  hart.  (Sir  C.  Forbes)  at  a  pre- 
vious court — a  despair  founded  on  a  long 
experience  of  the  hopelessness  of  expect- 
ing to  obtain  justice  for  India  from  any 
government,  whatever  their  politics — they 
really  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done  by  our  present 
liberal  government  In  bis  opinion,  they 
were  under  great  obligations,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  Honourable  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
took  up  the  matter,  and  the  able  support 
they  have  given  it ;  in  the  next  place,  to 
the  Deputations;  and  particularly  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  East- India  and 
China  Association,  for  the  indefetigable 
and  persevering  efforts,  and  great  commer- 
cial knowledge  and  experience,  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
Government,  for  the  feimess,  candour, 
and  liberality  with  which  they  entered  on 
the  subject.  He  was  therefore  of  opi- 
nion, mider  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  to  disturb  what  had  been  done 
would  be  unwise  ;  and  be  should  therefore 
vote  against  the  petition. 

Dr.  Carpue  concurred  with  the  hon. 
proprietor  who  had  just  addressed  the 
Court,  in  the  expression  of  the  thanks 
which  were  due  to  Government,  for  the 
desire  they  had  ever  anxiously  evinced  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  India.  Indeed, 
other,  and  perhaps  more  important  con- 
siderations than  those  of  our  commercial 
and  political  relatk>ns  with  India,  ought 
to  make  us' solicitous  to  promote  its  wel- 
fare in  every  way  we  could.  He  aUuded 
more  particularly  to  many  most  important 
additions  to  our  chirurgical  knowledge, 
which  we  owed  to  that  country.  There 
was  scarcely  an  important  operation  in 
surgery,  which  we  had  not  derived  from 
India :  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  cata- 
ract, &c.  &c.  were  all  derived  by  us  from 
India:  and  on  the  principle  that  one 
good  turn  deserved  another,  lie  greatly 
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rejoiced  that  his  friend  Sir  Charles  Forbes 
had  come  forward  in  the  manner  be  had 
done,  to  advocate  the  interests  of  India; 
he  had  taken  up  the  caiuie  with  great 
ability,  and  be  trusted  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  advocate  it  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Fidder  wished  to  know,  from  tke 
horn  gentleman  who  recently  addresed 
the  Court,  whether,  at  the  interriew  wkh 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequcr  wbicfa 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  May,  it  was  not 
broadly  stated,  that  the  new  antmgemenc 
with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties  sbonld 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  India ;  if  so,  he 
begged  to  ask  also,  why  that  amngemeat 
had  been  departed  from,  and  why  the 
advantage  was  now  confined  to  Bei^ 
alone? 

Mr.  Deant  CompheU.  replied,  that  when 
the  deputation  representing  the  East- 
India  interests  had  been  asked,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  whether  Madras  and 
Bombay  were  in  a  condition  to  take  on 
themselves  to  export  sugar,  and  to  do 
without  imports,  the  deputation  replied, 
that  they  coukl  not  take  it  on  themselves 
to  say,  that  either  of  those  presidencies 
could  do  without  imports;  and  they 
added,  that  with  respect  to  Bombay,  it 
would  be  highly  injanous  to  prevent  such 
importation ;  it  woald  be  an  injury  to 
Bombay  to  prevent  its  continuing  an  im- 
porting country,  because  it  had  no  sugars 
of  its  own. 

Colonel  SyheSi  in  exphination,  begged 
to  assure  the  hon.  proprietor  who  last 
tuldressed  the  Court,  tbait  he  wns  wholly 
mistaken  ;  Bombay  could  not  only  supply 
its  own  consumption,  but,  by  a  proper 
encouragement  of  its  agriculture,  it  couM, 
in  no  distant  time,  be  able  also  to  cen- 
tribute  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
supply  of  our  market  at  home  with  its 
surplus. 

Mr.  Weeding  saki,  that  he  was  present 
at  the  conference  referred  to,  but  certainly 
he  was  no  party  to  the  preference  given 
to  Bengal  over  the  other  presidencies  of 
India.  The  deputation  from  the  India  and 
China  Association,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hors- 
ley  Palmer  and  Mr.  Larpent,  were  no 
doubt,  he  would  admit,  very  intelligent 
men  ;  but  if  on  that  occasion  they  said  that 
Madras  and  Bombay  should  not  be  ia- 
cluded  in  the  operation  of  the  bill,  becaase 
they  were  not  able  to  raise  sugar  suflicieiit 
for  themselves,  they  said  that  which  they 
had  no  authority  to  state  from  the  body 
whom  they  represented.  Great  stress 
had  been  laid  on  the  exertionis  of  this 
Association,  as  having  been  the  caose 
of  this  boon,  as  it  was  called,  to  In- 
dia.  He  denied  that  that  was  the  feet 
The  discussions  in  that  courts  and  the 
petitions  to  Plurliament  which  had  been 
repeatedly  presented  on  the  subject,  sIkvw- 
ed  the  attention  they  had  prevknisly  ob- 
tained firom  his  Majestjr**  GovcmnMnt  an 
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admission  of  tlie  principle,  and  that  the 
equalization  was  a  question  of  time  only. 
That  time,  it  seems,  had  now  arrived  to 
develope  a  partial  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple. He  (Mr.  Weeding)  had  a  very 
good  opinion  of  the  benefits  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  £a8t- India  and  China  As- 
sociation, but  it  was  not  fair  to  ascribe  to 
tliis  Association — an  institution  of  embryo 
growth — the  present  boon,  as  it  is  called, 
the  praise  of  which  should  be  more  justly 
given  to  the  counsels  and  the  efforts  of 
the  East- India  Company.  It  was  en- 
tirely without  founduction,  therefore,  to 
ascribe  the  equalization  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Larpent,  or  of  any  individual, 
even  if  he  had  been  hand  and  glove  with 
any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  hoiu 
gentleman  (Mr.  D.  Campbell)  had  men- 
tioned  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that, 
though  the  two  gentlemen  comprising  the 
deputation  had  satis^torily  answered  the 
Questions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  refused,  nevertheless,  to  tell 
them  what  he  meant  to  do,  which  did  not 
speak  much  in  favour  of  the  particular  in- 
fluence. He  would  now  beg  to  ask  the 
hon.  Proprietor  (Mr.  Campbell),  on  what 
authority  had  he  said  that  Madras  and 
Bombay  were  intended  to  be  included  in 
the  operation  of  the  sugar  duties  bill  ? 
He  should  like  to  know  on  what  authority 
the  statement  had  been  made.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  wanted  to 
export  foreign  sugars  from  Bombay  to  this 
Country  ;  all  they  wanted  for  Bombay 
was,  that  it  should  have  the  power  of  im- 
porting, for  the  purpose  of  again  exporting 
to  other  countries.  He  presumed,  that 
if  any  one  chose  to  import  sugars  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  them  to  Holland  of 
any  other  foreign  country,  he  nii^ht  do  so. 
It  was,  he  contended,  most  unjust,  most 
impolitic,  to  trammel  foreign  commerce' 
by  fiscal  regulations.  The  principle  which 
he  sought  to  extend  to  Bombay  and  Ma- 
dras, was  by  the  bill  extended  to  Bengal 
On  that  ground  it  was,  he  thought,  Siat 
the  petition  which  he  proposed  would 
have  a  good  effect,  as  it  would  shew  that 
they  were  equally  interested  for  the  pros- 
perity of  all  parts  of  India. 

Mr.  Hogg  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  bill  was  not  well  understood,  if  it  was 
thought  that  its  present  application  to 
Madras  or  Bombay  would  be  a  benefit  to 
either  place.  One  effect  which  such  ap- 
plication would  have,  would  be,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  those  presidencies  would  be 
compelled  to  eat  Bengal  sugar,  which  they 
did  not  like,  rather  than  other  stigar  which 
they  could  get  cheaper  and  liked  better. 
It  would  be  impossible  that  any  of  our 
East- Indian  presidencies  could  be  at  the 
same  time  an  importing  and  an  exporting 
country. 

Mr.  Fielder  said  that  what  they  ought 
to  seek  was,  not  the  benefit  of  the  natives 
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of  Siam,  or  the  Manillas,  but  of  the  people 
of  our  Indian  possessions  generally. 

Mr.  St.  George  Tucker  thought  thiit 
honourable  proprietors  who  bad  addressed 
the  Court  on  this  subject,  had  been  a 
Tittle  too  excursive  in  their  observations. 
He  owned  that  h6  had  not  at  least  ex- 
pected to  hear  a  dissertation  on  surgery 
introduced  into  the  discussion.  The 
question  before  the  Court  involved  three 
propositions :  the  first  was,  that  the  sur- 
plus  sugar  of  Bengal  might  be  admitted 
into  bond  in  the  other  presidencies,  and 
ftOTd  thence  exported  to  England.  The 
second  was.  whether  the  surplus  sugar 
produce  of  the  other  presidencies  might 
be  transferred  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
first  proposition  he  thought  might  be 
takeft  for  granted.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  second  proposition  involved 
a  principle  as  good  as  that  of  the  first ; 
but  it  would,  he  thotight,  be  admitted 
that  the  other  presidencies  were  not  ripe 
for  its  application :  that  they  were  not 
ib  a  condition  to  be  exporting  countries. 
The  tliird  proposition  related  to  the  reser- 
Vation  of  the  right  of  foreign  commerce 
to  the  several  presidencies.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  could 
not  refase  the  first  proposition.  The 
<|uestion  wiU  not  that  all  India  should  be 
included,  lliat  no  doubt  would  be  the 
case  in  time,  when  the  several  other  parts 
of  India  t^ere  prepared  for  it;  but  they 
should  not  press  the  matter  too  much  at 
present  There  would  no  doubt  be  entre^ 
p6ts  of  commerce,  with  exports  to  and 
from  the  other  parts  of  India;  but  we 
ought  to  Wait  the  proper  time,  and  not 
anticipate  It  too  soon.  He,  under  these 
Circumstances,  would  suggest  to  the  ho- 
nourable proprietor  to  omit  part  of  the 
words  of  the  petition  to  which  reference 
had  been  made,  for  at  present  it  would 
only  tend  to  embarrass  the  question. 

Mr.  Weeding  did  not  see  that  there 
Was  any  difference  in  point  of  principle 
between  him  and  the  gentleman  who  last 
spoke ;  but  it  would  be  for  the  Court  to 
consider  whether,  by  the  omission  of  the 
words  alluded  to,  a  risk  would  not  be 
incurred  of  creating  dissatisfaction  among 
the  merchants  of  Bombay  and  Madras. 
For  his  part,  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
deprive  those  merchants  of  the  foreign 
trade  ;  he  would  therefore  prefer  to  re- 
tain the  words. 

Mr.  Fielder  trusted  the  honourable 
plroprietor  would  conseht  to  the  omission 
of  the  words  which  had  been  adverted  to. 
The  petition  would  then  be  adopted  una- 
nimously. 

The  Chairman  considered  it  was  not 
expedient  at  the  present  moment  to  mile 
Up  with  the  mam  question  before  the 
Court,  the  propriety  of  granting  to  the 
minor  presiaencies  the  option  of  export- 
ing their  sugar.     The  great  practical  ob** 
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ject  which  the  Court  had  now  to  contend 
for  was.  that  Bengal  sugar  might  be  ex- 
ported to  Bombay  and  Madras,  there  to 
be  bonded  for  re-exportation  to  this  coun- 
try. This  object  ought  to  be  kept  exclu- 
sively in  view;  and  he  was  raUier  sur- 
prised to  find  the  honourable  proprietor, 
Mr.  Weeding,  start  the  other  point,  after 
expressing  entire  satisfaction  at  the  prin- 
ciple recognized  in  the  letter  of  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  which  was  read  to  the  Court 
in  June  last.  In  that  letter,  the  rule  was 
laid  down  that  presidencies  importing 
sugar  should  not  be  allowed  to  export  it. 
That  was  the  principle  of  the  bill ;  and 
that  seemed  at  the  time  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  honourable  proprietor.  He 
(the  Chairman)  should  strongly  object  to 
the  adoption  by  that  Court  of  a  petition 
demanding  that  Bombay  and  Madras 
should  have  the  option  of  exporting  sugar, 
for  that  might  lead  to  their  being  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  Bengal,  and  to 
their  being  deprived  consequently  of  the 
power  of  importing  foreign  sugar.  Such 
a  result  he  thought  was  for  from  being 
desirable.  Besides,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  make  application  for  the  con- 
cession of  this  option  to  Bombay  and^ 
Madras,  whenever  it  should  appear  pro- 
bable that  they  would  grow  enough  sugar 
to  enable  them  to  export  But  at  the 
present  moment,  the  Court  should  com- 
bine their  efforts  to  secure  that  whidi  it 
was  probable  might  be  obtained ;  and  the 
justice  of  conceding  which,  he  begged  to 
inform  the  proprietors,  he  had  personally 
impressed  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, viz, — permission  to  bond  Bengal 
sugar  at  Bombay  and  Madras  for  exporta- 
tion to  England.  (Hear,  hear!)  Having  not 
without  great  difficulty  obtained  a  great 
good,  they  ought  still  to  continue  in  the 
same  judicious  course  they  had  hidierto 
pursued  ;  and  while  seeking  to  promote  the 
general  happiness  of  India,  it  would  be 
wise  at  the  present  moment  not  to  ask 
from  the  Government  more  than  they 
were  likely  to  get  The  honourable 
Chairman  concluded  by  moving^^  in  con- 
formity  with  the  opinions  he  had  just 
expressed,  that  certain  parts  of  the  peti- 
tion be  omitted. 

Mr.  St.  G.  Tucker  said,  that  the  object  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Court  had  been 
directed  by  the  hon.  Chairman,  was  one 
of  a  practical  nature ;  and  the  question 
then  arose,  would  it  not  be  better  first  of 
all  to  endeavour  to  obtain  that,  and  to 
keep  in  reserve  the  other  two  propositions 
contained  in  the  petition.  If  the  hon. 
mover  would  not  object  to  confine  his 
petition  to  the  one  practical  object,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  at- 
tained ;  and  the  concession  of  the  other 
two  would  follow  in  due  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Weeding  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Chairman's  amendment  was  adopted,  the 


effect  of  the  petition  wou1d.be  this:  it 
would  set  forth  the  injustice  of  giving  a 
preference  to  Bengal,  with  respect  to  the 
export  of  sugar  :  but  it  would  pray  for  one 
object  exclusively,  deferring  to  a  subse- 
quent period  the  demand,  that  Bombay 
and  Madras  should  have  the  right  of  ex- 
porting their  sugars.  Now  he  was  aware 
of  the  value  of  unanimity  in  that  Court, 
and  he  would  rather  sacrifice  any  parti- 
cular judgment  of  bis  own  on  the  matter, 
than  cause  a  division  of  opinion.  He 
would  not  therefore  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Chairman.  (i9«ar, 
hear!) 

Sir  R.  Campbell  addressed  the  Court 
in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 
He  was  understood  to  state,  tbiat  he  felt 
much  disappointment  at  the  Government 
propositions,  which  fell  short  of  the  object 
which  an  hon.  friend  of  his  said  the  Go- 
vernment had  in  view,  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India.  No 
encouragement  was  held  out  to  Madras 
and  Bombay  by  the  bill,  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  sugar.  It  was  said,  the  bid 
was  an  annual  one,  and  that  Court  would 
have  the  opportunity,  when  the  bill  came 
again  under  consideration,  of  urging  its 
demands  on  the  Government.  But  next 
year  a  Tory  administration  might  be  in 
existence,  and  if  it  acted  as  Tory  admi- 
nistrations had  hitherto  done,  they  all 
knew  what  they  had  to  expect  for  India. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  so  long; 
as  the  right  of  Bombay  and  Madras  to 
export  their  own  sugar  remained  in  sua- 
pence,  the  people  of  those  presidencies 
would  extend  the  cultivation  of  that 
plant,  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  find  a  market  for  thetr 
produce.  He  looked  upon  the  bill  as  a 
measure  repressive  of  mdustry,  and  he 
should  have  been  glad  if  the  hon.  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Weeding)  had  not  acqui- 
esced  in  the  amendment  .  He  was  sorry 
to  find  that  the  hon.  Director  (Mr. 
Tucker)  was  now  disposed  to  adopt  the 
view  of  the  question  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Chairman.  He  believed 
that  they  OHght,  at  the  present  moment^ 
to  shew  the  people  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay, that  their  interests  were  not  lost 
sight  of. 

Mr.  Tucker  stated  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  opinion  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, but  he  thought  it  of  importance  that 
that  court  should  act  in  the  matter  with 
unanimity.  He  repeated  what  he  had 
before  stated,  that  the  first  proposition  in 
the  petition  was  of  a  practical  and  urgent 
nature.  With  respect  to  the  second  pro- 
position, he  contended  that  the  principle 
was  already  conceded  by  the  Government 
There  could  not  be  the  smallest  doubt 
that  the  term  **  British  India,"  meant  the 
whole  of  the  presidencies ;  uid  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  applied  to  Bengal^ 
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would  be  carried  into  practica]  ezecation 
with  regard  to  Bombay  and  Madras  when- 
ever they  should  be  in  a  situation  to  ex- 
port sugar  of  their  own.  What  was  the 
oliject  of  the  Government  ?  It  was  as 
cl^r  as  possible  that  they  wished  to  pro^ 
tect  the  West- Indian  interest,  but  also  the 
interest  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East- Indies,  by  excluding  from  thiscoun- 
fry  fi>reign  sugar;  but  fearing  that  it  might 
be  brou^t  in  by  way  of  India,  they,  in 
the  first  instance,  limited  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle  they  had 
adopted  to  one  presidency,  which  they 
knew  to  be  fully  able  to  export  sugar  of 
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To  the  Honourable  the  CommoM  of  the  United 
Kburdoin  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
ParOanient  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany respectfully  sheweth. 

That  an  Act  has  been  passed  fai  the  present  Set- 
sioQ  of  Parliament  for  grantinff  certain  duties  on 
Sugar  hnported  fnm  the  Britisb  possessions  in  the 
East-Indies  Into  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  said  Act,  while  it  declares  that  '*  Sugar 
the  growth  of  any  British  posseuion  within  tne 
limits  of  the  East- India  Company's  charter  into 
which  the  importation  of  foreign  Sugar  may  l)eby 
thfs  Act  prohibited  nnd  imported  from  tnence/' 
shall  be  sul^ect  to  a  duty  of  twenty-four  shillinfls 
per  hundred-weiffhtt  confines  the  operation  of  the 
Act  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal, 
and  of  the  dependencies  thereof. 
o  oe  luiiy  aoie  w>  expon  sugar  oi  That  the  Presidencies  of  Fort  St.  George  and 
its  own  growth.     The  other  presiesncies     of  Bombay,  and  their  dependencies,  are  exchided 

-  -  from  the  benefit  of  the  said  Act,  although  they  im- 
port a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  tne  produce 
of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies. 

Your  Petitioners  feel  satisfied  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  render  equal  justice 
to  India,  and  to  encourage  the  industry  of  its 
people  t  but  they  submit  that  this  Justice  is  denied 
to  them,  and  their  industry  is  checked,  while  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay,  and  the  dependencies  thereof, 
are  exchided  ttom  the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
saidAcL 

And  as  it  is  enacted  that  the  said  Act  naay  be 

altered,  amended,  or  reiiealed,  by  any  Act  to  be 

passed  in  this  present  Session  of  Parliament,  your 

Pedtkyners  entreat  your  HououraUe  House  to 

a  Bill,  which  may  permit  Bengal  Sugar  to  be 

srted  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Madras 

Bombay,  i        "      ' 

reduced  duty. 


would,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  a  siroibir 
condition,  have  the  same  principle  applied 
to  them.  He,  therefore,  wished  titat  the 
court  would  not  attempt  to  gain  more  at 
present  than  the  first  object ;  because  the 
other  propositions  had  commercial  consi- 
derations connected  with  them  which 
might  cause  them  to  be  disputed  ;  and  if 
the  court  attempted  to  enforce  them,  they 
would  be  involved  in  a  controversy  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  could  be  produc- 
tive of  no  real  practical  good. 

Sir  R.  CampheU  said,  that  the  two  pre- 
sidencies which  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  bill,  having  their  industry 
thereby  repressed,  were  not  likely  to  ex- 
tend the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  plant ; 
and  it  was  consequently  doubtful  whether 
they  would  ever  become  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Weeding  had  not  given  up  his  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.  He  certainly  saw 
objections  to  the  proposed  amendment ; 
for  it  might  lead  to  the  impression  that 
the  prosperity  of  Bengal  was  alone  re- 
garded, and  that  the  interests  of  Bombay 
and  Madras  were  not  attended  to.  Still, 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  and  because 
the  first  part  of  the  petition  set  forth  the 
right  of  Bombay  and  Madras  to  the  same 
privilege  as  had  been  extended  to  Bengal, 
he  should  not  oppose  the  amendment. 

Colonel  Syhea  was  afraid  that  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  would  not  increase  in 
Bombay  and  Madras,  so  long  as  those 
presidencies  were  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  bill 

The  amended  petition  was  read,  as 
follows : 


Ka  Bill,  which  may  permit  Bengal  Sugar  to  be 
orted  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Madras 
and  Bombay,  as  wall  as  fhim  rat  William,  at  the 
uoed  duty. 

Your  Petitioners  would  humbly  suggest  that 
such  a  measure  would  promote  the  benefit  of  the 
manufscturing.  commercial,  and  shipping  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of 
India.  Sugar  forms  a  valuable  article  of  dead 
weight,  and  the  British  merchant,  by  being  allowed 
to  import  it  f^Mn  Madras  and  Bombay  at  the  lower 
rate  of  duty,  would  be  enabled  to  bring  the  gene- 
ral produce  of  those  Presidencies,  especially  cot- 
ton-wool, more  readily  and  more  cheaply  for  the 
use  <^  the  manufactuten  of  this  country. 

At  present,  the  British  merchant  takes  stones  as 
ballast  for  his  ship  before  he  can  venture  to  take 
on  board  his  cargo  of  cotton-wool ;  sugar,  if  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty, 
(which  reduced  rate  is  the  same  as  that  levied  on 
West-India  sugars),  would  supply  the  place  of 
stones,  and  this  would  at  once  tend  to  advance  the 
interests  of  tbe  ship-owner,  merchant,  and  manu- 
facturer of  Great  Britain ;  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  of  India,  enlarge  lt«  revenues,  and 
enrich  iu  people. 

Your  PetitKMwrs,  therefore,  entreat  your  Ho- 
nourable House  to  grant  to  Madras  and  Bombay 
the  privilege  which  u  conceded  to  Bengal,  of  ex- 
porimg  to  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  lower  rate 
of  duty,  sugar  the  produce  of  Bengal  and  its  de> 
pendencies. 

And  your  Petitiooeit  shall  ever  pray. 

The  petition,  as  amended  by  the  Chair- 
man was  then  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  court  a4Joumed. 
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IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

House  of  Commons,  Jubf  14. 

Calcutta  Petition, — Mr.  Hume  rose  to 
present  a  petition^which  bad  been'printed, 
and,  he  trusted,  was  in  the  bands  of 
every  member.  It  stated  the  situation  of 
British  India  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 
late  legislative  enactments  respecting  it. 
By  the  late  alterations,  the  protection 
wbich  British  subjects  there  had  hitherto 
enjoyed)  bad  been  in  a  manner  withdrawn 
— namely,  the  protection  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  because  power  was  given  by  theidd 
section  of  the  act  tp  the  Governor-general 
in  Council  to  legislate  without  any  inter- 
ference  or  advice.  The  law-makers  in 
India  were  entirely  irresponsible ;  against 
their  proceedings  there  was  no  appeal, 
save  to  that  house  or  to  die  king.  No 
notice  was  ever  given,  or  required  to  be 
given,  of  any  regulations  they  might  think 
proper  to  adopt,  although  they  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed,  and  might  affect  the 
property,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the 
people ;  it  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
they  complained  of  being  placed  without 
tlie  pale  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
prayer  of  the  petition  was,  therefore,  a 
reasonable  one  ;  it  was,  that  they  should 
be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  laws,  and  that  tliey  should  qot  be 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council,  that  council  being 
composed  of  five  persons,  namely,  the 
Governor-general  himself,  a  commis- 
Kioner-in-cbief,  two  civil  officers  appointed 
by  them,  and  another  appointed  by  bis 
majesty.  The  proceedings  of  this  council 
were  secret ;  it  had  no  sympathy  or  com- 
munication with  the  people ;  it  was 
elevated  above  their  society  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  state  of  society,  with 
which  every  law-maker  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted. He  regretted  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  act  that  conferred  this  irre- 
sponsible power  had  passed  through  tlie 
house,  and  he  hoped  that  the  house  would 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  grant  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  to  the  |>eople 
of  Indiawhich  every  Englishman  enjoyed, 
even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  our  posses- 
sions. The  petitioners  had  complained 
further,  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
their  education.  He  regretted  that  the 
proposed  equalization  of' the  sugar  duties 
was  partial  in  its  application,  and  did  not 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  British 
territories  in  India,  as  it  ought  to  do. 
He  complained  that  the  Board  of  Control 
had  never  properly  attended  to  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  India,  which  was 


quite  apparent,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
duties  on  eotton,  and  other  articles  ol 
Bridsb  manufacture.  The  bouse,  be 
hoped,  would  bear  in  mind  that  every 
article  of  English  produce  was  admitted 
into  India,  either  free  of  duty,  or  at  2| 
per  cent  ;  whereas  Indian  produce  was 
less  than  firom  10  to  30  per  cent  Then, 
again,  colonial  rum  was  received  in  thn 
country  at  9  per  cent,  while  Indian  rum 
paid  15 ;  and  he  would  ask,  why  shoukl 
Indian  tobacco  pay  more  on  being  im- 
ported into  England,  than  tobacco  coming 
from  another  part  of  the  world  ?  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  fii^owing  resolu- 
tions : — 

"  1.  That  thl9  house  wUl  take  tn  eariy  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  aHegatioBs  made  hi  a 
pedtloB  from  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  vm- 
sented  In  the  present  session  of  parliament,  against 
some  provlnons  in  the  Act  pissed  In  the  third  and 
fourth  ypars  of  tlie  reign  of  hii  present  majesty, 
and  mtitled,  '  An  Act  for  efibcting  an  siian»- 
ment  with  the  East-India  Company,  and  for  thm 
better  government  of  his  majetty^i  Indian  terri- 
tories, tUl  theaoth  day  of  April  ISM.  with  a  view 
to  a  revision  of  the  same,  and  the  redress  of  audi 
grievances  as  shall  be  proved  to  exist.' 

"  3.  That  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  ophnn 
exerdsed  by  the  East-India  Company  within  the 
British  dominions  in  India  are  incompatible  with 
sound  principle,  and  detrimental  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests  of  Indb :  and  they 
ought,  conformably  to  the  expectations  held  out 
by  the  ministers  61  the  crown,  to  be  abolbhed  as 
early  as  the  same  can  he  effbcted,  without  pre- 
judge to  the  load  revenues  of  India. 

<*  S.  That  the  discriminating  duties  levied  withia 
the  United  Kingdom  on  various  artides,  the  pro- 
dnctions  of  the  British  nossessioos  in  India,  are 
impolitic  and  unjust,  alike  injurious  to  the  pro- 
ducen  in  India,  and  to  the  consumers  in  the  Unked 
Kingdom  t  and  that  such  duties  ouaht,  with  tlie 
least  practicable  delav,  to  be  reduced  to  the  same 
amount  as  those  levied  on  corresponding  articles, 
the  produce  of  his  mi^esty's  colonies  in  the  West- 

'*  4.  That  It  is  just  and  equitable  that  the  saiM 
duties,  and  no  other,  should  be  levied  onipiana- 
factured  articles,  the  produce  of  British  India 
imported  into  the  United  Khigdom.  as  are  levied 
on  the  corresponding  artides  of  British  mano- 
factures  imported  into  all  British  possessiom  In 


Sir  J.  C.  ffohhoMse  said,  that  matters 
in  India  were  by  no  means  in  so  desperate 
a  state  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
presentations of  the  petitioners,  who  not 
only  thought  proper  to  make  very  strong 
representations,  but  as  it  appeared  to  him 
were  in  very  great  haste  to  bring  these 
representations  under  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment ;  they  did  not  wait  even  nine  months 
to  give  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter 
a  fiur  trial,  and  this  extraordinary  baste 
seemed  the  less  necessary,  and  the  more 
difiicult  to  be  accounted  for,  when  it  was 
recollected  that  there  were  no  threaten- 
ings  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  power— no  symptom  of  internal 
disturbance— no  complaint  on  the  ground 
of  any  alleged  mismanagement  in  the 
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aflAurs  of  government  That  which  ap- 
peared to  him  the  principal  complaint  of 
the  petitioners  was,  that  by  the  43d  sec- 
tion of  the  charter  a  certain  quantity  of 
power  was  taken  away  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  seem  that  the  petitioners 
required  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
not  only  hare  the  power  of  registering 
decrees,  and  carrying  them  into  effect, 
but  should  also  enjoy  concurrent  authority 
with  the  supreme  govenunent^  As  hon, 
members  would  fuUy  recollect,  it  had  been 
determined  by  that  house  that  the  section 
to  which  be  referred  should  be  adopted  ; 
parliament  had  determined  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  not  possess  a  con- 
current authority  with  the  ezecutiye 
government,  and  hence  the  principal 
amongst  the  present  complaints.  That 
decision  had  been  adopted  after  much 
consideration  and  discussion  by  parlia- 
ment, and  be  certainly  should  not  then 
occupy  their  attention  by  re-arguing  such 
a  question.  The  petitioners  demanded 
an  extensive  and  fundamental  change  in 
the  new  charter,  which  had  not  yet  had 
a  fisir  trial.  They  complained  also  of  the 
centralization  of  authority  in  India,  that 
Madras  and  Bombay  should  not  have 
authority  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
presidency  of  Calcutta.  This  was  almost 
as  absurd  as  another  of  their  compUints, 
when  on  the  one  hand  they  appeared  to 
contend  for  the  rights  of  the  native,  and 
on  the  other  to  complain  of  .that  equality 
of  justice  of  which  they  appeared  to  be 
the  warmest  advocates.  They  alleged 
that  the  interests  of  the  native,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  those  of  the  European 
resident  in  India,  were  altogether  neg- 
lected. From  the  general  tenour  of  the 
petition  he  should  say,  that  that  com- 
plaint came  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  those 
petitioners,  even  if  they  had  succeeded 
in  proving  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested, 
but  they  had  not  attempted  to  do  any.  thing 
of  the  sort.  In  the  course  of  the  obser- 
vations with  which  his  hon.  friend  intro- 
duced his  resolutions,  he  made  it  a  sort  of 
charge  against  the  government  of  that 
country,  that  natives  did  not  meet  with 
their  fair  share  of  promotion  in  the  public 
service.  To  that  he  should  reply  that  it 
was  unsubstantiated  by  any  evidence;  and 
for  his  part  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that 
his  noble  friend,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  India,  would  give  no  just 
cause  for  any  such  complaint,  and  that 
if  he  did  he  should  not  do  his  duty.  Tlie 
next  matter  of  observation  to  which  he 
should  direct  attention  was,  that  the 
natives  were  said  to  feel  no  interest  in 
x)ur  religion :  on  that  point  he  should  say 
that  tliey  felt  no  great  interest  in  our 
government  for  the  matter  of  that ;  but 
surely  the  house  would  agree  with  him 
that  such  a  mode  of  arguing  such  a  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  in  parlia- 


ment As  to  reeent  Appointment!  to 
offices  of  large  emolument  in  India,  he 
should  content  himself  with  observing 
that  general  charges  of  that  nature  could 
hardly  be  met,  and  that  when  specific 
accusations  were  brought  forward,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  sifford  a  full,  and, 
as  he  trusted,  satis&ctory  explanation. 
The  resolutions  were  negatived. 

Jufy\5. 

Trov&ack't  due.— -Mr.  Warhurton  pre- 
eented  a  petition  from  Catherine  Robson 
and  Isabella  Ainsley,  next  of  kin  of 
Samuel  Troutback,  late  of  Madras,  mer- 
chant, and  claimants  for  his  property,  now 
vested  in  the  crown.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  be  would  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  the  house.  In  July,  1785»  a 
merchant  at  Madras,  of  the  name  of 
Samuel  Troutback,  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  85,  having  been  a  resident  merchant 
in  that  place  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
After  his  decease  his  executora  in  India 
remitted  the  proceeds  of  his  estate  to 
England,  and  at  the  first  period  that  he 
(Mr.  Waiburton)  could  obtain  an  account 
of  what  thehr  amount  was.  namely,  in 

1815,  they  amounted  to  ^£3,764.  lis. 
cash,  and  iC139,433. 4«.  4^.  3  per  cent 
bank  annuities.  Bya  will  of  the  deceased, 
for  he  left  a  will,  the  greater  portion  of 
his  estate  was  left  to  found  a  new  school 
in  the  parish  of  St  John,  Wapping.  This 
will  was  dated  July  21,  1780,  was  proved 
in  the  Mayor*s  Court  in  Madras,  October, 
1785,  and  afterwards  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  May  31,  1788.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  proceedings 
which  were  taken  at  the  instance  of  the 
crown  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  this  will 
was,  by  a  decree  of  that  court  in  1794, 
set  aside  as  being  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  of  Mortmain.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  estate  accordingly  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  executors.  The 
crown  commenced  proceedings  against  the 
executors,  and  by  a  Chancery  decree,  in 
the  year  1814^  it  was  decided,  that  as  no 
next  of  kin  or  heir  appeared  to  claim  the 
estate  of  the  testator,  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  should  be  vested  in  the  crown. 
Almost  immediately  after  this  was  done, 
tbe  bouse  was  informed  by  a  copy  of  a 
Treasury  minute  kid  before  it,  in  the  year 

1816,  that  the  stock  forming  a  portion  of 
the  testator's  estate,  had  been  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  portion  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  civil  list,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1816.  It  would  appear  from 
this  minute,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
testator's  estate  were  regarded  as  the 
droits  of  the  crown.  He  (Mr.  Warhurton) 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  such, 
but  such  they  seemed  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  drew  up  the  minute.  It 
was  ordered  by  the  minute  that  jC20,000 
of  the  proceeds  should  be  appropriated. 
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for  the  purchase  of  knd  to  be  annexed  to 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Brighton,  and  the 
sum  of  £50,000  additional,  was  ordered 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
furniture  for  the  said  palace.  It  thus  ap- 
peared that  the  proceeds  of  the  estate 
were  appropriated,  but  as  the  crown  re- 
mained still  responsible  to  any  rightful 
owners,  should  they  ever  appear,  it  still 
renmined  matter  for  inquiry  who  the 
rightful  owners  were.  The  petitioners  at 
length  appeared  as  such.  Mr.  Warburton 
then  entered  into  a  very  kmg  detail  of  the 
steps  taken  to  obtain  the  property,  which 
was  ineffectual,  and  concluded  by  asking 
for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  claims 
of  the  petitioners. 

The  ChoMceUor  ofihn  Exchequer  justi- 
fied the  Treasury  \n  the  course  it  had 
taken,  and  contended  that  the  house  could 
not  entertain  the  case  after  it  bad  been 
adjudicated  upon  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery and  a  Court  of  Law. 

Motion  negatived. 

MISCELLAKEOUa 

APPOINTMENTS   AT  THE  XAfiT-INDlA 
HOUSE. 

The  public  will  be  gratified  to  learn, 
that  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Esq., 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  to  the  East-India  Company. 
The  selection  of  this  eminent  Onental 
scholar  is  highly  honourable  to  those  who 
have  the  disposal  of  the  appointment. 

The  Museum  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany has  been  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Horsfield,  who  will  also  take  cbaige 
of  the  library  during  the  residence  of 
Professor  Wilson  at  Oxford. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock,  Esq.  has  been 
appointed  Examiner  of  Indian  Corres- 
pondence, in  the  place  of  James  Mill, 
Esq.,  deceased;  and  David  Hill,  Esq., 
has  succeeded  to  the  station  of  Senior 
Assistant  to  the  Examiner,  vacant  by 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  Peacock. 

The  cessation  of  the  trade  of  the  East- 
India  Company  has  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary  to  fill  up  the  office  of  Hydrographer, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Capt  Horsburgh. 
The  valuable  collection  of  maps  and 
charts  has  been  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  Walker  of  the 
East-India  House. 

MIL  BOYLB. 

Mr.  James  Forbes  Royle,  author  of 
the  *'  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  of  the  Himalajran  Mountains," 
hits  been  elected  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  in  King's  College,  London.  It 
is  always  gratifying  to  find  that  indivi- 
duals  like  this  gentleman,  eminent  in 


the  several  departmenti  of  science,  re- 
ceive these  public  testimonials  to  their 
talents  and  rewards  for  their  labours. 

ENTERTAINMENT  TO  THE  GOVEENOR  OT 
MADRAS. 

On  the  28d  July,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors gave  a  banquet  at  the  Albion  Tavern, 
to  Lord  Elpbinstone,  preparatory  to  bia 
Lordship's  departure  for  Madras. 

There  were  present— Lord  Melbourne, 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Pal- 
merston,Lord  Morpeth,Visconnt  Howick, 
Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Duke  of  Sutheriand,  the  Duke 
of  Aigyll,  the  Persian  Princes,  and  other 
distinguished  personages. 

The  Chairman,  Sir  R.  Camac,  Bart, 
presided. 

The  Chaimum  proposed  the  health 
of  the  noble  lord  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Fort  St. 
George.  That  noble  lord  bore  a  name 
which  was  a  guarentee  that  his  adminis. 
tration  in  India  would  be  beneficial. 
Among  British  Statesmen  few  names  de- 
served more  honour  in  India  and  this 
country,  than  that  of  Elpbinstone.  The 
talents  of  the  noble  lord  who  sat  beside 
him  were  such  as  to  justify  the  opinion^ 
that  the  name  he  had  mentioned  would  be 
unsullied  by  the  administration  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  that  he  only  required  ex- 
perience and  the  employment  of  his  talents 
to  be  worthy  of  the  honour  due  to  his 
predecessors.  He  earnestly  wished  that 
the  noble  lord's  appointment  may  conduce 
to  his  own  happiness,  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  natives  of  India. 

Lord  Etphinstone  briefly  returned  thanks, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  sliould,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  important  duties  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  perform,  prove 
himself  worthy  of  the  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him.  He  most  sin- 
cerely thanked  them  for  the  kindness 
shown  towards  him. 

The  Chaimum  proposed  the  health  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  said  :  "  In 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India 
we  know  nothing  about  those  political  dif- 
ferences which  agitate  parties  in  connection 
with  other  affiiirs  of  interest  relating  to 
matters  connected  with  our  own  country. 
We  are  all  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
India  should  be  considered  neutral  ground 
with  respect  to  party  views.  Such  were 
the  views  and  principles  acted  upon  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Bart  hi  the  reconunendatkm 
he  had  made  to  tlie  appointment  of  the 
noble  lord  to  the  office  be  was  about  to 
fill.*' 
Lord  Metbownu  returned  thanks. 
One  of  the  Persian  Princes  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  during  the  dinner  through 
mdisposition. 

On  the  20th  July,  a  Court  of  Directors 
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was  held  at  the  East-India  House,  when 
the  usual  oaths  were  administered  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Elphinstone,  on  being 
appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St  Geoige. 

NEW    DI&KCTOR. 

On  the  13th  July  a  ballot  was  taken  at 
the  East- India  House  for  the  election  of 
a  Director,  in  the  room  of  George  Raikes, 
Esq. ,  who  had  disqualified.  At  six  o'clock 
the  glasses  were  closed,  and  delivered  to 
the  scrutineers,  who  reported  the  election 
to  have  fallen  on  Francis  Warden,  Esq. 

XBADE  WrrH  PERSIA. 

Foreign  Office,  July  21. 

A  despatch,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract,  has  been  transmitted  to  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  G.C.B.,  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Forei|;n 
Affiurs.  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ellis, 
bis  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
at  the  Court  of  Persia : — 

"Teheran,  May  6. 

**  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  for- 
ward to  your  Lordship  a  Persian  copy  and 
translation  of  a  Proclamation  or  Royal 
Order,  issued  by  his  M^esty  the  Shaih, 
which  places  the  trade  of  British  subjects 
with  Persia  on  the  same  footing,  with 
respect  to  duties,  as  that  of  Russian  sub- 
jects ;  and,  moreover,  ensures  to  British 
merchants  security  and  protection  in  the 
admission  and  sale  of  their  property. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)     •'  H.  Ellis/* 

"  Whereas  the  relations  of  friendship 
and  amity  between  the  powerful  and  dig- 
nified governments  of  Persia  and  England 
are  fixed  upon  the  most  perfect  and  firm 
basis ;  and  whereas  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
exalted  character  of  his  Majesty  that  this 
friendship  and  amity  should  daily  increase, 
and  that  mutual  advantage  should  thence 
result;  therefore,  in  the  present  auspi- 
cious year,  and  henceforth,  according  to 
this  gracious  proclamation,  we  grant  li- 
berty and  permission  to  the  merchants 
of  the  British  nation,  that  having  brought 
their  merchandize  to  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  Persia,  they  may  dispose  of 
the  same  in  perfect  securityand  confidence^ 
and  that  they  shall  pay  to  the  officers  of 
government  the  same  public  dues  upon 
their  goods  as  are  paid  by  the  merchants 
of  the  Russian  government 
"In  the  month  of  Moohurrim,  A.  H.  1252." 

Extract  from  the  third  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Russia  and 
Persia: — ''It  is  agreed  that  goods  im- 
ported into  Persia,  or  exported  from  that 
kingdom  by  Russian  subjects,  shall  be 
liable,  as  heretofore,  to  a  duty  of  five  per 
cent  levied,  once  for  all,  upon  their  im- 
port and  expo>rt,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
afterwards  to  any  other  duty. 


PLYMOUTH  AN  XAST-IKDIA  PORT. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  al- 
lowed to  the  Port  of  Plymouth  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  goods  direct  from  th^ 
East- Indies  and  Chiniu 

THE  PERSIAN  PRINCES. 

Their  names  are  Reza  Koolee  Meerza, 
Nejeff  Koolee  Meerza,  and  Timoor 
Meerza.  Tbey  are  grandsons  of  the  late 
Futeh  Allee  Sliah,  and  chiklren  of  Hoos. 
scin  Allee  Meerea,  late  prince-governor 
of  the  province  of  Fars,  who  was  the  fourth 
or  fifth  son  of  that  monarch.  Thus  they 
are  first  cotisins  of  Mahomed  Shah,  who 
at  present  occupies  the  throne,  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Abbas  Meerza,  late  prince 
royal  of  Persia.  On  the  death  of  Futeh 
Allee  Shah,  their  father,  Hoossein  Allee 
Meerza,  conceiving  his  own  title  to  the 
throne  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  his  nephew, 
made  an  attempt  to  secure  it  for  himself; 
but  being  beaten,  and  driven  back  to  Shi- 
muz  he  was  made  prisoner  there  with  se- 
veral of  his  ftonily,  while  the  three  princes 
now  in  question,  together  with  three  more 
of  their  brothers,  cut  their  wny  from  the 
gates  of  that  city,  escaping  to  the  moun- 
tains, and,  after  a  variety  of  hardships, 
reached  the  sanctuary  of  Meshed  Allee, 
or  N^e£f,  near  Bagdad.  From  thence 
they  have  come  to  implore  the  assistance 
and  friendly  intervention  of  the  English 
Government  with  their  cousin,  the  Shah, 
in  procuring  for  them  pardon,  and  a  res- 
titution of  part  of  their  private  property. 
In  the  meantime  they  are  the  guests  of 
the  English  Govemment,and  are  attended 
on  the  part  of  Government  by  Mr.  J. 
Bailie  Fraser,  who  has  himself  but  lately 
returned  from  Persia,  and  who  generally 
accompanies  them  in  society. — London 
Paper,  July  25. 

EAST  AND  WEST  INDIA   SUOARB. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  the  East- India  Association: 
**  When  the  j^t-lndia  and  China 
Association  was  established,  in  March 
hist,  the  question  of  the  East  and 
West  India  duties  vras  taken  up  almost 
immediately  by  the  Committee.  A  Pe- 
tition, dated  28th  April,  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Grote, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  deputation 
from  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  &c.,  an  interview  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  solicited  and 
obtained  on  the  i9th  May.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  met  us  most 
foiriy— he  acknowledged  that  the  princi- 
ple was  in  our  favour,  the  only  point  for 
discussion  being  the  mode  and  period  of 
its  application.  On  those  matters  he 
stated— 

1st.  That  the  West  Indians  had  re« 
quired,  and  he  was  prepared  to  yield  to 
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their  suggestiotis,  that  the  British  East- 
India  sugars  should  be  accompaoted  bf 
certificates  of  growth,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  foreign  under  cover  of 
British  India  sugars;— and, 

2dly,  That  the  same  prohibition  to 
import  foreign  sugars,  which  existed  in 
the  British  West  Indies  and  the  Mai;iri- 
tius,  should  be  extended  to  those  places 
in  India  to  which  the  advantage  of  the 
import  of  East  India  sugars  at  the  low 
duties  should  be  conceded.  In  the  jus- 
tice of  this  stipulation,  all  the  deputation 
unanimously  agreed  ,*— and  the  only  dif*' 
ficulties  that  remained  to  be  overcome, 
arose  from  the  apprehension  of  the  West 
Indians  that  such  a  surplus  stock  of 
sugar  existed  in  India  as  would,  if  the 
equalization  of  the  duties  were  immediate, 
be  poured  at  once  into  the  home  market, 
and  seriously  reduce  the  prices  of  those 
sugars,  and  the  protection  required  for  the 
revenue  in  the  matter  of  the  drawbacks. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  left 
these  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the 
deputation,  and  we  were  subsequently 
called  upon  to  give  the  information  he  re- 
quired. This  viras  done  on  the  4th  of 
June,  when  we  had  a  very  long  interview, 
and  produced  such  a  mass  of  oral  and 
written  evidence,  as  completely  estab- 
lished our  case,  and,  as  we  believed,  satis- 
fied the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  equalization  should  be  iqnmediate< 
He  declined,  however,  to  give  us  his 
opinion,  being  in  communication  with  the 
West  Indians,  and  he  did  not  do  so  until 
be  sent  for  me  on  the  22d  of  June,  the 
day  on  which  he  brought  forward  the  re- 
solutions in  the  house.  He  then  declared 
the  intention  of  Go\'emment  to  propose 
to  Parliament  an  immediate  equalization 
of  duties,  and  an  assimilation  of  the  situa- 
tions of  the  East  and  West- Indies.  This 
assimilation  referred  obviously  to  the  pro- 
hibition to  import  foreign  sugars  from 
those  places  frt>m  whence  sugars  were  to 
be  exported  on  the  low  duties ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly understood,  that  the  West- Indians 
wished  the  whole  of  India  to  be  included 
in  the  prohibition.  But,  as  it  was  a  ques- 
tion whether,  accompanied  by  this  pro- 
hibition, the  equalization  of  the  duties 
would  be  a  boon  to  Bombay  and  Madras, 
into  which  considerable  quantities  of 
Siam,  China,  and  Java  sugars  were  im- 
ported, it  was  determined  that,  as  the 
Sugar  Duties  Bill  was  an  annual  bill,  its 
advantage  and  its  corresponding  disadvan- 
tage should  in  the  first  instance  be  limited 
to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  from 
whence  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
East- India  sugars  came,  and  tlie  bill  was 
so  drawn,  not,  I  firmly  believe,  with  the 
slightest  wish  to  favour  Bengal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Madras  or  Bombay,  but  upon  the 
views  I  have  now  stated.** 
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RETIRE^ifcNTa  Ac.  FROM  THE 
COMPANY'S  SERVICE. 


BKITGAL   KSTABLISHMKirr. 


Mitired  in  ISfiH^mtf.— Mi^  Jamei  Jobwtont,  of 
inftmtry.  from  sad  May  1896.— Major  John  Grot, 
•f  InTsUds.  —  Capt.  Frauds  Crogrier,  asd  N.L. 
from  4th  Jan.  1836L~Capt.  W.  W.  Rms,  of  iiiv»> 
Uds^Lieut.  J.  N.  O^Hallorao,  of  inlkntrj.  tmm 
18th  June  1836  -Sutr.  James  Hall,  from  %b  Ftb. 
1834.-^A«sl«t.  Surg.  B.  C.  SuUy,  m.i>^  fiDam  3lai 
May  1834. 

Re»igned.—Capt.  H.'  Fendall.  2nth  If .1.,  fhm 
eth  Aug.  1831.—  Lieut.  George  VvfOuaU  6M 
N.L,  froBd  Sdth  F^  1836L 

MADRAS   KSTABLISHMSMT. 

Ratind  in  England. -'Kaiar  M.  C.  Chaae.  I« 
L.C.,  from  9th  Nov.  1835.— Capt.  Henry  Hark- 
nen,  2&th  N.I.,  from  97th  July  1834.— G^iC  '~ 
9tadford,  28th  N,I  ,  from  11th  Jan.  HOfi  — 


W.  H.  TroUope,  42d  N.L.  from  8th  Feb.  isasl— 
Capt  Thomas  Sharp.  43d  N.L,  from  1st  Fek 
1838.— Capt.  Edward  Dyer.  4eth  N.L.  from  tmk 


Dec.  183fi.-^apt.  W.  S.  Hde.  artOloy.  ftora  5ch 
Aug.  1835.— Capt.  J.  T.  Webb.  invaUds^U 
A.  E.  G.  Tumour,  21st  N.L,  Arom  7th  April  1 


••-45urg.  Jonathan  Sandford.  Arom  15th  Sept.  ISB. 
-^Assist.  Surg.  J.  H.  Heaton  (Lord  CUve^s Fund). 
il««lfM«d.— Lieut.  Alfred  WilkhMoo,  Sid  N.L. 
from  ISth  July  1835.— Lieut.  Fred.  Eosor,  47th 
N.L,  ham  23d  May  ia35.-^lst-Lieut.  G.  W.  Uar> 
riioa,  artillery,  from  2d  Feb.  1836. 

BOUBAT   KSTABUSHMBirr. 

RtHred  in  JSa^tend.— Mi^  J.  W.  AitchkoD,  fltt 
N.L,  fhim  10th  Oct.  1833. 

ilM{#»erf.— Lieut.  C.  L.  J.  Da  Pre^  lat  LX.. 
firomSth  July  1834. 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  FORCES  IN 
THE  EAST. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  CHANGES. 

^AthL.  Draff,  (at  Bombay).  Capt.  E.  B.  Grant, 
from  1st  Dr.  Gt^.,  to  be  capL  t.  Hughes,  w1m>  exth. 
(13  May  36).— Randolph  ilouth  to  be  cnraDrt  by 
purch.,  T.  Cornwall  whose  app.  has  not  r  ' 
place  (8  July  36). 

\3th  L.  Drags,  (at  Madras).   Cnit.  W 
Arom  60th  F.,  to  be  capt.,  ▼.  Collins,  \ 
(10  June  36).— Capt.  T.  AtlOnMMi,  from  Tib  Or. 
Gu.,  to  be  «apt.,  V.  Crossley  who  exch.  (17  do.). 

16CA  L.  Drag*,  (in  Bengal).  LieuL  W.  A.  Rose. 
ftom  4th  Dr.  Gu.,  to  be  lieut.,  ▼.  Clark,  who 
exch.  (27th  May  36).— Comet  Hon.  C.  Povysto  be 
lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Donnithome  wito  retirm ;  O. 
MacK'mnon  to  be  comet  by  purdu,  t.   Dillaa 

>p.  to  7th  Dr.  Gu.  (both  1st  July) ;  W.  S.  MiC- 

lell  to  lie  comet  by  purch.,  v.  Fkmyt  (2  do.)«— 

aj.  W.  D.  M^c6r,  from  67th  F..  to  oe  m^^,  v. 
W.  H.  Sperthig  who  retires  upon  h.p.  oaattacted, 
rec.  dif.  (8  July) ;  Comet  G.  Harriou  to  be  lieat. 
by  purch.,  r.  Rose  who  retires  (8  do.). 

3d  Foot  (In  Bengal).  Capt.  R.  M'Nabb.  from 
h.  p.  unattached,  to  be  capt.,  v.  Allan  Stewart, 
who  exch.  (28  May  36) ;  Lieut.  R.  Joaas.  twmk 
h.  p.  08th  F..  to  be  lieuL,  t.  M'Nabb  (87  ditto) : 
Staff  Assist.  Surg.  John  Law,  to  be  assist.  Mnf.,  r. 
Dyce,  app.  to  Sfst  F.  (27  ditto) ;  Ens.  lu  p.  Chaa- 
berlain,  to  be  lieut.  by  purch.,  t.  Jones,  who  re- 
tires; K.  M'Kebaie  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  ▼. 
Chambedain  (both  3  June). 

eeh  Foot  (at  Bombay^.  En-.  M.  Hall  to  be  lieut.. 
y.  Walker,  dec  (18  March  36) :  C.  N.  North  lo  be 
ens.,  V.  Hall  (27  May) ;  Lieut.  Joseph  Benjav 
from  h.   p.  unattadied,  to  be  UeuL,  ▼.   KMfy, 

K>m.  (27  ditto).— Ens.  M.  Hall  to  be  lieuU,  ▼. 
tham  dec.  (7th  Jan.  36) ;  Ens.  A.  Barry  to  be 
lieut.,  T.  Hall  whose  prom,  on  18th  March  36  1^ 
not  taken  place  (SOth  March) :  H.  Wheatstooe  lo 
be  ens.,  v.  Barry  (17  Jtme).— Ens.  H.  A.  SaUhran 
to  be  lieut.  by  purch  ,  v.  Beayen  who  retirest  and 
Geo.  Cubltt  to  be  COS.  by  purch..  v.  SulUvao  (both 
1  July). 

16tA  Foot  (In  Bengal).  Ens.  R. 
b.  p.  York  Chaanon,   to  be  e 
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dec.  (29  May  36) ;  i.  A.  Campbell,  to  be 
purch  ,  T.  Sparkes  wko  reUres  (3  June). 

SOM  FinA»  (at  Bombay).  Lieut.  Walter  Murray, 
from  55th  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  HutchinsoD,  who 
exch.  (9  Jan.  36\— Ens.  G.  W.  Rice  to  be  lieut.  by 
purch.,  V.  Briscoe  app.  to  Sd  Dr.  Gu.;  and  B.  F. 
Vernon  to  be  eu.  by  purch.,  v.  Rice  (both  17 
June). 

^Ut  Foot  (In  Bengal).  Lieut.  S.  O.  Goodwin  to 
be  capt.,  T.  Greene,  dec.;  and  Ens.  Wm.  Maule 
to  be  lieuL,  v.  Maule,  whose  prom,  of  29th  Dec. 
1833,  has  not  taken  place;  and  George  Douglas 
to  be  ens.,  v.  Thomas  (both  20  May  Si) ;  Lieut. 
T.  M.  Gardiner,  from  h.  p.  17th  P.,  to  be  lieut.» 
repaying  diff.  be  received,  v.  Aslur,  prom.  (10 
June) ;  Ens.  E.  S.  Mercer  lo  be  lieut.,  by  purdt., 
T.  Gardiner,  who  retires  (11  «:itto);  D.Fyflb  to 
be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Mercer  (11  ditto). 

4(¥A  Fooi  (at  Bombay).  Ens.  W.  A.  Fyers  to  be 
lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  Elton,  who  retires;  and  Fred. 
T.  L.  G.  Ruwell  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  t.  Fyers 
(both  2()  May  36) — Capt.  John  Kelly,  from  h.  p. 
unattached,  to  be  capt,  t.  L.  Buikeiey,  who  exch. 
(28  do.). 

AUh  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Maj.  George  Tryon,  from 
h.  p.  2d  provisiooaFbat.  of  militia,  to  be  major,  t. 
Gray,  prom.  (lOJune38U  Capt.  J.  B.  Aliuworth 
to  be  major  by  purch.,v.  Tryon  who  retires;  Lieut. 
R.  B.  McCrea  to  be  capt.  by  purch.,  v.  Ainsworth ; 
Ens.  D.T.Grant  to  be  lieut.  by  purch.,  v.  McCrea  t 
and  G.  H.  Sklpton  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Grant 
(aUllJune). 

46th  Foot  (at  Madras).  J.  G.  Smyth  to  be  ens. 
l»y  purch.,  v.  PriesUy  app.  to  25ih  F.  (4  June;. 

i9th  Foot  (in  Bengal).  Serj.  MaJ.  R.  HoUis,  from 
1st  Dr.  Ou.,to  be  ens.,  v.  Rowen  cashiered  (1  July 
3g).  —  T.  P.  Gibbons  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  t. 
Hollls  app.  to  1st  Dr.  Ou.  (8  da). 

Mlh  Foot  (at  Madras).  Thomas  Mostyn  to  be 
ens.  by  purch.,v.  Hawkshaw  who  retires  (8  July  36). 
55th  Foot  (at  Madras).  I  ieut.  6eo.  Hutchinson, 
from  aoth  F.,  to  be  lieut.,  v.  Murray  who  exch.  (9 
Jan.  36).--En«.  W.  H.  L.  D.  Cuddy  to  be  lleuU,  t. 
Hope  dec  (27  Nov.  35):  Serj.- Mai.  T.  Gibson, 
ftom  33d  F.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Cuddy  (27  May  36). 

67*A  Foot  (at  Madras).  Ens.  W.  L.  Stewart  to  be 
lieut  by  purch.,  v.  Armstrong  who  retires ;  and 
H.  C.  Cardew  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Stewart 
(both  8  July  36). 

58th  Foot  (in  Ceylon).  Ens.  W.  E.  Grant  to  be 
lieut  by  purch.,  v.  Buchaaan  who  retires;  R. 
Denny  to  be  ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Grant  (both  13 
May  36). 

62d  Foot  (at  Madras).  Capt  H.  Astfer,  from  h. 
p.  unattached,  to  be  capt,  v.  C.  F.  Neynoe,  who 
«tch.  (21  May  36).— Ens.  G.  J.  Fulton,  -from  77th 
F.,  to  be  ens.,  v.  Mulock  who  exch.  (3  June). 

97tA  Foot  (in  Ceylon).  S.  O.  W.  Inmn  to  be 
ens.  by  purch.,  v.  Wynne  app.  to  «8th  F.  (13 
May  36). 

Ceiffon  Rifle  Regt.  H.  G.  Rcmmett  to  be  2d 
lieut  by  purch.,  v.  M'Dougall  app.  to  /9th  !•. 
(8  July  36). 

Br«fw«t— Capt  F.  C.  Irwin,  63d  F.,  to  be  com- 
roandant  of  troops  in  Western  Australia,  with 
rank  of  major  in  the  army  (28  June  36).— Cadets 
Richard  Strachey  and  George  Maclec^d,  Hon.  K.  L 
Company's  servfce,  to  have  temporary  rank  of 
ensign  during  period  of  their  being  placed  at  Cha- 
tham for  fi^d  instruction  in  art  of  sapping  and 
mining. 

New  percussion  musket  have  been  issued  to  in- 
fantry legimenU  for  practice  experimentally,  16  to 
each  corps ;  and  the  80th  regiment  has  already  re- 
ported in  their  favour. 

It  is  reported  in  the  military  circles,  that  the 
following  cavalry  regiments  are  to  be  made  light 
regimenu,  like  the  4th  that  are  now  in  India,  and 
sent  there  to  relieve  the  three  regiments  that  have 
been  there  the  longest,  and  those  regiments,  on 
their  return  home,  are  to  be  made  heavy,  bi  lieu, 
if  wanted,  r<s.— 2d  Dragoon  Guards;  bth  do.,  or 
Carabineers ;  7th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  George  Elder  haa  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  at  Madras. 

The  head-quarters  and  band  of  the  28th  Foot 
landed  at  Sydney  on  the  2Uth  Jan.,  and  were  ac- 
tompanled  to  the  barracks  by  the  band  of  tbe  17tb. 
^«af.  J(mm.N.S.VoL.  20,No.80. 


The  80th  is  the  next  regiment  under  orders  for 
Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales.  They  will  be  forwarded  in 
deUchments  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  28th  have 
been  despatched. 

The  20th  regt  may  be  expected  to  arrive  from 
India  in  the  autum  of  this  year. 

The  17th  regt,  tram  New  South  Wales,  will  re- 
place the  8d  or  Queen's  regt  at  Poonah,  the  latter 
marching  to  Belgsum. 

The  18th  Royal  Irish  are  destined  for  New  Sonth 
Wales.  The  4th  leave  Sydney  for  India. 


INDIA  SHIPPING. 

Arrtval$, 

Juif  K  30.  Georve  the  Fourth,  Waugh,  from  Chhui 
2d  March ;  off  Plymouth.— J  ult  1.  Mttrquit  Qim- 
den,  Gribble,  from  China  2d  March;  off  Ply- 
mouth.—^ren.  Hedges,  from  China  12th  Feb.;  off 
Falmouth.— 2.  Eliza  Haj/u'ood.  Jones,  from  Sin- 

Eapore  23d  Jan.,  and  Cape  18th  April ;  off  Holy- 
e&d.  —  GaMelle,  Guesenec,  friHn  Bengal  10th 
March;  off  Plymouth  (for  Havre)  —4.  Robert 
Quat/te,  Bleasdale,  from  Bombay  3d  Nov.,  Alleppy, 
and  Tucucorin ;  at  Liverpool.— SoroA,  Whiteside, 
fh)m  China  22d  Feb. ;  and  Lord  Saumurez,  Rowe, 
from  Mauritius  25th  March ;  both  off  Plymouth. 
—Alfred,  Tapley ,  from  China  6th  Feb. ;  off  Teign- 
mouth.— 6.  Tigris,  Stevens,  ttom  Ceykm  4th 
March,  and  Cape  1st  May;  off  Lymingtoo.— CUy 
of  Edinburgh,  Baker,  from  N.  S.  Wales  5th  March, 
and  Bahia  14th  May ;  off  the  Wight — Itabeila, 
Ellis,  from  V.D.  Land  21st  Feb.;  offTorbay.— 
Marv  ^iorp.  Brown,  from  ditto  9th  March ;  off 
the  Start.— 7.  Zenobia,  Owen,  ftom  Bengal  6th 
March,  and  Cape  11th  May;  Britontart,  Mac- 
Donald,  from  V.  D.  Land  10th  March,  and  Par- 
nambuco  24th  May ;  Rhoda,  Hurst,  from  N.  S. 
Wales  6th  March ;  and  Dove,  Haddon,  from  Algoa 
Bay,  I4th  April,  and  Cape;  all  off  Plymouth ^- 
John,  Dixon,  from  V.  D.  Land  20th  Feb.,  and 
Bahia  10th  May ;  off  Dover.— 8.  Coromandet,  Ches- 
ser,  from  China  3d  March;  at  Deal.— 9.  Jantee 
CoMn,  Maughan,  from  South  Seas;  at  Deal~ 
11.  FUtdlater,  Read,  from  Mauritius  4th  March, 
and  Cape  9th  April;  at  Deal.— 12.  Cheshire,  Camp, 
bell,  from  Mauritius  23d  March,  and  Cane  2gth 
April;  at  Liverpool — Ladv  Atnherst,  Bamett, 
from  South  Seas;  at  Deal.— 13.  Balguerie,  Desse, 
from  China  14th  March;  at  Bordeaux.— 14.  Go- 
lumbia.  Booth,  fhmi  China  2d  Feb.;  off  Hastings. 
—21.  Auriga,  Chalmers,  firom  N.  S.  Wales  14th 
March;  at  Deal.— Louim  Campbell,  Macqueen, 
firom  China  17th  March ;  off  Margate.— 22.  Wit- 
Nam  Metcatfk,  Philipson,  firom  Bombay  25th  Feb., 
and  Algoa  Bay  25th  April ;  at  Deal.— 23.  Warrior, 
Stone,  from  N.  S.  Wales  16th  March;  at  DeaL— 
Lad^  M'Naghten,  Hustwick,  from  Valparaiso  10th 
April;  at  Liverpool.— 25.  Ri^fbrm,  Dobie,  ftom 
Singapore  23d  March ;  off  Portsmouth.— jltexander 
Johnstone,  M'Larty,  ftom  Van  Dleraan'sLand  11th 
May ;  at  Liverpool.— ^rtan,  Leith,  ftom  Slam 
20th  Feb.,  and  Singapore  12th  March;  off  Cork. 
—26.  Bombay,  Routh,  from  China  22d  Feb. ;  off 
Portland.— 27.  WiUiam.  Clarke,  ftom  N.  S.  Walea 
9th  March;  off  Portsmouth. 

Devartwes. 
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deamtt  bodi  Dram  DmL— 7>  GofMlond,  Crawford, 
Ibr  Bengal  (baUaat)t  from  DeaL~8.  WiUiam, 
TivaohTot  AlgM  Bav  and  Cape;  from  Deal.— 9. 
Volunteer,  Bariviae.  for  Penanff  and  Singapore} 
from  Llver^ooL^Matabar,  Dunlop.  for  Mauritius; 
from  Greenock.— 10.  Gilmore,  Lindsay,  for  Bom- 
1»y;  from  Portimoath.— 13.  NeptutUf  Williams, 
fbr  China  I  and  Pen^rd  Park,  Middleton,  for 
Mauritius;  both  from  DeaL— 14.  Lady  Nugent, 
Fawcett,  for  V.  D.  Land ;  from  DeaL— 17*  Atufick, 
Ifladuy,  for  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston  ;  from 
Falmouth.— 18.  Stirllttg,  Burnett,  for  Mauritius; 
Albatrtm,  Westmoreland,  for  V.  D.  Land ;  and 
TttUp  Ho,  Cole,  for  Cape;  all  from  DeaL— 19. 
Jamee  Maelnroy,  Cleland,  for  Bengal;  from 
Greenock.— 9U.  Sf6ato,  Knowlcs,  for  Cape;  from 
BristoL— 22.  hadjf  Rafflee,  Pollock,  for  Bengal ; 
from  Portsmouth.— Orient,  Scott,  for  Bombay; 
and  Sarah  and  AniOa,  Gardner,  for  Chhia ;  both 
from  Liverpool.— 23.  TheodoMa,  Coleman,  for  Ben- 
^;  Herculean,  Huxuble,  for  Bengal:  Fairp 
Queene,  Holmes,  for  Bengal ;  John  Knot,  Thomp- 
n,  for  Bombay;  Earl  Grey,  Adamson,  for  Sin- 
iporeand  China;  daudiut,  Winsor,  for  China; 
.^adffra,  Gregg, for  Mauritius;  and  Thomas  Leech, 
Coull,  for  Cape;  all  from  LlverpooL— H.  M.  S. 
Bujfbh,  for  Vincent's  Gulf,  South  Australia ;  from 
Portsmoath.— Batovia,  Blair,  for  Bauria;  and  Bri- 
tannia, Leith,  for  Cape;  both  from  Deal.— 24. 
Franeee,  Heath,  for  Madeira  and  Bombay;  from 
LiverpooL— 85.  London,  Wimble,  for  Bengal;  and 
Malabar,  Voss,  for  Bombay;  both  from  Ports- 
mouth^Tldlrlsr,  White,  for  Ceylon;  from  DeaL 


PA8SBNCEB8  FROM  INDIA. 

Per  George  the  Fourth,  from  China:  T.CSmith, 
Esq. ;  W.  W.  Chaiy,  Esq.;  J.  J.  Nicholson,  Esq. 
^From  St.  Helena:  O.  V.  Lamb,  Esq.;  Mrs. 
Lamb;  Mr.  Torbutt. 

Per  MarguU  Camden,  from  China:  A.  Jardine, 
Esq.;  H.W.  Maccaughey,  Esq.;  Master  Wet- 
more;  Master  Fnunlee  and  servant.— From  St. 
Helena :  T.  B.  Brooke.  Esq^  C.  S. ;  Mrs.  Brooke 
and  four  diildren ;  Captain  Brabazon,  late  master- 
attendant;  Mrs.  Brabaaon;  two  Misses  Brabaion; 
two  servants. 

Per  CoromandO,  from  Chhia:  Mrs.  CllfloD  and 
fiunUy;  Miss  Hufbm;  Capt.  Clifton;  P.  Maccal- 
hmitEsq. 

Per  Tigris,  from  Ceytoo :  Sir  Charles  Marshall; 
Lady  Marshall ;  Hon.  Robert  Bovd ;  Dr.  Forbes, 
inspector-general  of  hospitals;  John  G.  Forbes, 
Esq. ;  Dr.  M* Andrew.  H.  M.  78th  nxL ;  Lieut. 
Rothe,  H.  M.  3Bth  regt— From  the  Cape:  Sir  J. 
Bryant ;  Lady  Bryant  and  family ;  Mr.  and  Mn, 
Merrington. 

Per  William  MetcaJfe,  from  Bombay:  Capt 
Beek,  9th  N.  I.;  Lieut.  Andrews. 

Per  Cheshire,  tnm  Mauritius:  Mr.  Douglas; 
Mr.  K^np ;  Mr.  Marot ;  Mr.  Delange ;  threechll- 
dren. 

Per  Sarah,  from  Manilla  t  The  Rev.  Frederick 
Nevexlng. 

Per  Senobia,  ftrom  bengal  (additional);  Lieut. 
Magrath,   H.  M.  3dregt.;  Misses  Tnmer,  Bla. 

Save,  Martin,  and  Dougan ;  Mosten  Turner,  two 
owot^t,  and  two  Cowie.  (Chas.  Grant,  Esq.  was 
landed  at  the  Cape.)— From  tlie  Cape:  Mi^r 
Douglas;  Master  Douglas. 

F^  John^  from  V.  D.  Land :  Capt.  and  Mra> 
Wright  and  two  children;  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Burns  and  servant ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  and 
twochiUrent  Mr.  ThoanekM;  Mr.  Archer ;  Mr. 
Hobson. 

Per  aty  of  Edinburgh,  from  N.  S.  Wales:  CoL 
Dcspard,  H.  M.  17th  xegL ;  Mrs.  Despard  and 
three  children;  CoL  Britton,  H.  M.  4tfa  regt.; 
Capt.  Clunie,  H.  M.  17th  regt. ;  Capt.  Flusher,  H. 
M.  Mth  regt. ;  Dr.  Osbom,  R.  N. ;  Mrs.  Bowen  i 
Mr.  Tincombe;  Mr.  Riley. 

Per  Auriga,  from  N.  S.  Wales:  J.  B.  Montefiore, 
Esq.;  Mrs. Montefioreand  fiunily ;  Dr. M*Feman; 
Mr.  J.  Blow. 

Per  Warrior,  from  N.  S.  Wales:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brownkm  and  family ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M'Naghten 
and  family;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  and  family; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  and  family ;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Ash- 
ley ;  Mr.  Isaac  Simmons ;  Mr.  Caesar. 

Per  Spartan,  from  Singapore :  Rcv.  J.  T.  JoMi } 
Mrs.  Jones  and  family. 


Per  BotHftoiyf  from  China ;  Janes  Fraklkiy  Eiqi4 
J.  p.  Webber,  Esq. 

Per  William,  from  N.  S.  Wales:  John  Maicohn, 
Esq.:  Mrs.  Malcobn;  Makers  John  and  WnuMai- 
colm ;  Dr.  C.  F.  France,  R.  N. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Whyte;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HaU ;  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
child;  Mr.andMrs.PantooandaizchikireD;  Mr* 
andMrs.HilL 

Bxpeeted. 
Per  Java,  from  Bombay:  Capt.  Bracks.  Indian 
Navy;  Capt  Bankiinr,  R.  N.;   Mrs.  JefBreya  and 
four  cfaUdren  from  Mangakve. 


PASSENGERS  TO  INDIA. 
Per  Malabar,  for  Bombay:  CoL  Robertaoos 
Col.  Bagnokl;  Capt  Sir  Keith  Jackson,  H.  M.  4th 
L.  Drags.,  and  lady ;  Dr.  Crawford  and  lady ; 
Mrs.  Dunlop  and  two  other  ladies;  Miss  Morses 
Miss  Dowling ;  Chas.  Sims,  Esq. ;  Capt  Speooer  s 
Mr.  Brown. 

■  Per  Jjondon,  for  Bengal:  Mn.Luinadeni  Mrs. 
Parsons;  Capt.  Darby  and  lady;  Mr.  Vigesnacs 
and  family;  Mr.  Squire,  lady,  and  two  other 
ladies;  Miss  Carter;  Miss  Gale;  Capt  Robb:  Mr. 
Willis;  Mr.  Pattison;  Mr.  Le  Page;  Mr.  Per- 
"    -      •  "   ten  Ma 


gusson ;  Mr.  Twisden ;  two  Masters  1 

Per  Ridimond,  for  Bengal  (from  Liverpool :  Mra 
DuimuMre;  Mrs.M'Leodt  Miss  HamOtoo;  J.Sn- 
therbmd,  Esq.;  T.Pottinger,  Esq.;  D.  Mackia- 
non,  Esq. ;  H.  Houston,  Esq.;  J.  MacdaoaM,  Esq.9 
Capt  Dunmore,  Bengal  army;  Ueut  Collins, 
ditto;  Mr.PUtt;  Mr.  Ross;  Mr.  Rekit  Mr. 
Owens;  Mr.  C  Sutherland  ;  two  servants. 

Per  Java,  for  Madras  and  Bengal:  Capt  Bur- 
Chell,  3d  BuA,  in  diarge  of  troops;  Lieut.  Gavin* 
lAlh  L.  Drags.;  Lieut  Macartney.  13th  dittos 
Lieut  Pierse.  96th  F. :  Ueut  Gibbs,  ISCh  F.; 
Ensigns  Graves  and  Cuflii,  45th  F.;  Ensigns  Cum- 
berland and  Shelton,  44th  F. :  Ensigns  Burgh, 
Lawrence,  and  Langdale,  41st  F. ;  Ens.  Mitchdl; 
49th  F. ;  Ensigns  Humphreys  and  Croker,  30th  F., 
Ens.  Mein,  13th  regc;  Ens.  Robson.  26th  F.s 
Ensigns  Elmldrst,  Morsan,  and  Pirie,  9lh  F.; 
Cornet  Yule*  16(h  L.  Drags.;  Comet  Cathiey. 
nth  do.;  Assist  Surg.  Law.  3d  Buflk;  Assist. 
Surg.  Barnes,  I3th  regt;  Asdst.  Surg.  Marshall, 
39th  regt)  also  detadimentSt  amounting  to  3M 
men  from  depdts  of  Chatham  and  Maidstone. 

Per  Duke  of  Bedford,  tcx  Madras  and  Beswair 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Lister;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Deahryi 
Mrs.  Anley :  Mrs.  Hart  and  family  t  Miss  ShEBk- 
speare;  two  Mines  Sinclair;  two  Misses  Johnson; 
two  Misses  Brown;  Mr.  Lister;  Rev.  Mr.  Haaa- 
mood;  Mr.  Robinson;  Mr.  Mackemiei  Mr.  N. 
Faudon ;  Mr.  Beattie. 

Per  Barretto  Junior,  for  Madras  and  I 

Mrs.  Davies;   Mts.  Rowlandsoo ;    Mrs.  L , 

Miss  Wilkinson;  G.  Tod,  Esq.  B.  C.  S. ;  Capcl 
Hallan ;  Lieut  C.  Rnwlandson,  46th  Madras  NJ4 
Lieut  D.  Birley,  27th  do. ;  Lieut.  G.  Tyler,  53d 
B.  N.  L ;  Lieut  J.  A.  De  BaUnhard,  H.  M.  ser- 
vice;  Lieut  J.  Wilkinson,  44ih  M.  N.  1.;  Eu. 
H.  M.  Becher,  60th  B.  N.  L;  Mr.  Haslewood( 
Mr.  Wilson;  Mr.  Fluyd;  Mr.  BamlekL 

Per  Lady  Flora,  for  Madras:  The  Baronesa 
Kutsleben;  Mrs. Cooper;  Mrs.  Faith;  Mn.Jollie( 
Mrs.Carthew;  Mrs.Scannan;  Misses  Huntfreya. 
Whannell,  Marriot,  Home,  and  three  Scarn«i» 
Major  General  Sir  George  Elder ;  Capt  Laiw  t 
Capt  Carthew;  Capt  Ford;  CaptHul;  Capt 
Scarman;  Capt  Gre«iville;  Lieut  Watts;  Lieot 
Hamilton;  Mr.  Lamb;  Mr.  M'Pherson. 

Per  Triumph,  for  Cape  and  Bomby :  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Peliy;  Mrs.  and  Miss  James  t  MlasKeay; 
Mr.  Giant;  Mr.  RuaseU;  Mr.  Malcobn;  Mr. 
Eyles. 

Per  Lord  Hungerfi/rd,  tar  Bengal :  Mrs.  Clarke 
and  child;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P«Umer;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Duncan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell;  Misses  Sneyd, 
Watson,  Bacon,  and  McGregor;  the  Misses  Ross; 
M^J.  Campbell ;  Sir  C.  Ouchteriony ;  Moos.  Aubia. 

Per  Windsor,  for  Bengal  t  Capt  SomervUle ;  Dr. 
Colvin;  Mr.  Bracken;  BCr.  Sawers;  Mr.  Raven. 
shaw;  Mr.  Darie. 

Per  Exmouth,  Thte  Briton,  Royal  Admiral,  and 
Lady  Feversham,  for  India:  Lieut  Sparke  and 
Ens.  Piercy,  2d  F.;  Lieut  Whitworth,  3d  P.; 
Lieut  Beefaee,  6th  F. :  Lieut.  Matthews  and  Em. 
Powell,  17th  F.;    Capt  Pigoct,  86th  F.;  Lieut 
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Stokei  and  Eni.  Wolfe,  89th  F.:  Ensigns  Arm- 
strong and  Lee,  40th  F. ;  Lieut.  Hill,  41st  F. ;  Ens. 
Blenkln«)pp,  45th  F. ;  Cant.  Parr,  54th  F.;  Ueut. 
Buder,  fisth  F. :  Ensigns  Lynch  and  Stanley,  57th 
F. ;  Ens.  Leathani,  63d  F. 

Per  MarquU  of  Hastingfft  for  Bomhav:  Mrs. 
Taylor;  Mis.  Langfoid;  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Master 
Griffiths:  Mrs.  Thornton  ;  Mines  Taylor,  Rose, 
Tanner,  Rawlins,  and  Skeene:  Mr.  Langford:  Mr. 
Taylor;  Capt.  Thornton;  Capt.  Clarke;  Lieut. 
Atkinson. 

Per  H.  M.  S.  fiHifoto,  for  South  Anst-aUa : 
Capt.  Hindmarsh  (goTemor),  hii  fiunily,  and 
20U  male  and  female  emigrants. 


LOSS  or  sHirriNo. 

The  Premier,  Byion.  which  left  Madras  15th  Fe- 
bruary for  London,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Ascension  aa  the  30th  May :  crew  all  saved. 

The  Hive,  Nutthig,  from  Cork  to  New  South 
Wales,  was  lost  in  Jervia  Bay,  previous  to  15th  Dec 
last:  coovkrts,  guard,  and  crew  saved. 

The  Jane  and  Henrj/t  Cobern,  ia  totally  lost  in 
Torres  Straiu :  crew  saved. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS* 

JwM  28.  At  Halket  Park,  Kitanamodc,  the  lady 
of  Capt.  Carstairs,  Bombay  N.  L,  of  a  daughter. 

90.  At  Camberwell  Grove,  the  lady,  of  Capt. 
Alocander  Naime,  of  a  son. 

JubfS,  In  Portland-place,  the  lady  of  Jamas 
Ruddell  Todd,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Robert  Brooke,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Bengal  dvu  service,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

7.  At  Allonby,  near  Cockermouth,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  J.  Steel,  of  the  Bengal  army,  of  a  son. 

12.  The  wife  of  Mr.  ViUJers  Pearce,  formerly  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  late  of  the  post-office  depart- 
ment, Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  of  a  son. 

20.  In  New  Broad-Street,  the  lady  of  Oeoige 
Parbury.  Esq.,  of  a  •on. 

Ijttely,  At  Mitford  Lodge,  Hants,  the  lady  of 
Colonel  Henry  Roberts,  C.  B.,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

ilav  19.  At  Wevmouth,  Dr.  J.  Horace  Freer,  of 
Hackney,  late  or  King-street,  Finsbury-square, 
London,  and  formerly  of  Calcutta,  to  Emily,  wi- 
dow of  the  late  Dr.  John  OUlve,  of  Staines.  Mid- 
dlesex, and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thcnnas 
Hodson,  Esq.,  of  Knapton  House,  East  Riding, 
county  of  York. 

June  22.  At  AbbeviUe  (France),  Robert  William 
Bertolacci,  Esq.,oificer  of  the  French  Royal  Studs, 
secKHid  son  of  the  late  Anthony  Bertolacci,  Esq., 
controller-general  of  finance,  etc  at  Ceylon,  to 
Cecilia  Cobharo,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  Martyr,  Esq.,  of  Greenwich,  Kent. 

2ft.  At  Edinbuigh,  Joeeph  Rarapini,  Esq.,  to 
Eliza,  daughter  oithe late  Robert  Pulton,  Esq., of 
Calcutta. 

27.  At  Dublin,  John  Graham,  Esq.,  younger  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.  CoL  Graham,  to  Sophia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  CapL  G.  H.  Alley,  of  the  Bengal 
Native  Infimtry. 

2a  At  Bath,  Lieut.  CoL  Andrew  Campbdl,  Hon. 
E.  I.  Company's  artillery,  Bombay  estaUishment, 
retired,  and  or  Avisyard,  county  of  Ayr,  to  Nicola 
Anne^  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Maxwell,  of  Birds- 
town,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland. 

29.  At  Paris,  Richard  Ouseley,  Esq.,  soo  of  Sir 


William  Ouseley,  and  aepbew  to  tSe  Ririit  Hon* 
Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  to  Prances  Sarah  Place, 
only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Walter 
Jones,  Esq.,  ofGurrey,  Carmarthenshire. 

Ju/y  2.  At  Paris,  Mr.  M.  Wilson,  to  Mary  Ann 
Susannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Kemp,  late  of 
the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  marine  service. 

5.  At  St  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  the 
Rev.  Georae  Bingham,  of  Mdcombe  Bingham, 
county  of  Dorchester,  to  Frances  Byam  Blagrave, 
only  daughter  of  Anthony  Blagrave,  Esq.,  for- 
merly of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Bengal  dvil 
establishment. 

12.  AtRyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  Charles  Griffin,  Esq., 
of  the  Bengal  army,  to  Sophia,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Steele,  of  the  Royal  Mar 
rines. 

—  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  Geoige 
Trevor,  S.C.L  ,  of  Msgdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  chap- 
lain to  the  forces  in  Madras,  to  Elisabeth  Louitt, 
eldest  daughter  of  Christopher  P.  Garrick,  Esq., 
of  Richmond,  and  of  Cleve,  in  the  county  of  So- 
roerwt. 

13.  At  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Din-ham,  Vis- 
count Chdsea,  ddest  son  of  the  Eart  of  Cadogan, 
to  Mary  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley,  andn^  to  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
llngton  and  the  lUrquls  Wellesley. 

14.  At  Hitcham,  Bucks,  LieuL  CoL  Home,  Ma- 
dras army,  to  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Duncan 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  York-place,  Bamsbury  Park, 
Islington. 

23.  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  Robert  Haycock, 
Esq.  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Susannah  Elisabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  James  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Eastrlndia 
Company's  service. 


DEATHS  . 

AprUt\,  Onboard  the  Dorvaipe,  on  her  passage 
to  Algoa  Bay,  Susan  M*  Donald,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Niven,  missionary  to  Csinraria. 

June  12.  At  his  seat  at  Bushy,  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age,  David  Halliburton,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

23.  At  Wandsworth,  Robert  Rickards,  Esq., 
formerly  first  in  Council  at  Bombay,  afterwards 
M.P.  for  Woottcm  Basset,  and  latterly  Factory 
Inspector  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Rickards's  literary  meriu  are  well  known,  but  he 
is  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  long  continued  pub- 
lic advocacy  of  a  free  trade  to  the  East-Indies  and 
with  China. 

28.  At  Cheltenham,  Lieut  CoL  James  Lawrie, 
of  the  Bengal  army. 

30.  At  Bamsteple,  Susanna  Pwlster  Richardson, 
aged  18,  eldest  dJaughter  of  the  late  Capt  George 
Richardson,  of  the  Hon.  B.  I.  Compan/s  service. 

Juiy\0.  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart.,  Secretary 
to  the  General  Post  Office,  in  his  72d  year. 

—  At  Truro,  aged  75,  Mr.  John  Lander,  Cither 
of  the  odebrated  African  travellers. 

20.  At  Stoke  Newington,  aged  64,  Tbonas 
Fisher,  Esq.,  Searcher  orthe  Records  to  the  Hon. 
East-India  Company,  in  whose  service  he  had  beea 
for  upwards  of  5u  years. 

iMtebf.  At  Corte,  in  Corrica,  M.  Paok>  Vlgnale, 
formerly  almoner  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  St 
Helena.  He  was  killed  by  a  musket-ball,  at  the 
moment  of  shutting  his  window.  The  author, 
and  the  cause  of  this  attempt,  are  eqiudly  nn- 
known. 

—  At  Malta,  after  a  few  houn^  mam,  M. 
Blacque,  editor  of  the  Moniteur  Ottoman. 

—  At  Calais,  M.  Lalande,  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist 

—  At  Millbum  Tower,  near  Edinburgh,  Che 
Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Liston,  Bart,  K.6.  C.£,  laUdy 
representative  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  at  Con- 
stantinoplc,  in  the  Mth  year  of  hii  age. 
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N.B«  The  letter*  P.C,  denete prime  eoei,  or  manujheturert^ priee*  ;  A.  advance  (per  eemt.)  «•  ike  emmet 
D.  diteount  (per  cent.)  on  the  eame  s  N.D.  no  demand^^The  bazar  maund  ie  equmi  to  88  %.  9  •£.  3 
drs.t  and  lOU  bazar  mounds  eq%tal  to  110  faetorg  maunde*  Goods  sold  6y  Sa.RMpees  fi.  mdit.prodfm 
BtoSper  cent,  more  than  tnhen  eotdbp  (XJtupees  F.  mds.^The  Madras  Candy  is  equal  f  AXlft.  The 
Sum  Caady  ie  equal  to  74Htb,    The  PecvH  is  equal  to  133hfb.    The  Cmge  is  M  pieeee. 


CALCUTTA,  February  11,  1836. 


R4.A.       Rs.  A. 

Andban Sa.R4.cwt.l2   8  (Si^  19   0 

BotUes   IW  8  19   ~   9   4 

Coab   B.ind.  0   7    —   08 

Copper  Sheathing,  16^  ..F.md   84   0   ~  34    8 

^^rasien' do.  34   0    —  34    8 

Thickshoeta do.    

OldOron do.  32    4    —  32    8 

Bolt... do.  33   0    -^33    8 

TUe do.  31    6   —32    2 

Nalla^asMirt do.  30   0   —  36   0 

PeruSUb Ct.Rs.  do.  28   4—29  12 

Ruaaia  Sa.Rs.do.    

Copperaa do.    3   0   —   35 

Cottons,  chiuts pec  —        — — 

Mualina,  aatort. do.     1    6    —  13    0  1 

Yaml6tol70 mor.    o   6f  —    0   81 

Cutlery,  fine 5  to  lOA.  4c  P.C. 

Glaaa 7A.     —    12A.  i 

Haidwan 2ft  D.    —   MD. 

Hosiery,  cotton 20  to  ffOA.&P.C. 

Ditto,  ailk 20  to3A  0.dEP.C 


RS.A.         BS.A. 
Iron,  Sfpedlsh,  iq...Sa.Rs.F.nKl.  6    I    @  S   3 

flat do.    ft   0    —    ft   9 

English,  aq do.    9   9   —    9  11 

fist da    9   7    —    99 

Bolt do.    2   9    —    911 

Sheet  *.do.    6   4    —    5  h* 

—-Nails  cwuil    O   —  15   8 

Hoops P.nuL  ft    9   —   ft    S 

Kentledge cwt.   19    —    13 

Lead,  Pig F.md.  6    1—63 

unstamped do.    ft  13   —   ft  15 

Mnihiery 5to95IXAPX. 

Shot,  patent  bag  2    6    —    S   4 

Spelter Ct.Ra.  P.  rod.  6    9   —    6  Itf 

Stationery   fttoSSIX&P.C. 

Sted,  English Ct.Ra.P.nKl.   ft  14    —   6   4 

Swediah do.    6    8-70 

TfaiPUtes Sa.Rs.  box  14  10   —  U   2 

, Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine  ..yd.  6    O   —    9   S 

coarse  and  middling....    14   —   40 

Flannel  fine 1    0   —    1  12 


MADRAS,  January  20,  1836. 


Rs. 

Bottles  100  12    @ 

Copper,  Sheathing candy  26ft 

.— Cakes do.   

Old do.  230     — 

—  Nails,  assort.   do.  3S0     — 

Cottons,  Chlnts piece     4     — 

—  Ginghama do.       2     — 

LongcloCh,  fine do.      9     — 

CuUeiy,  coarse 16A. 

Olaas  and  EarthenVare lOA. 

Hardware. lOA. 

Hosiery 25A.— 

Iron,  Swedish, candy  40     — 

Gnglishbar do.     18     — 

•i— Flat  and  bolt do.     18    — 


Rs. 
14 


240 

370 

ft 

3 

14 

90A. 
2ftA. 

30A.' 
ftO 
19 
19 


I  Rs.  Ra. 

IronHoons candy   18     @     19 

Nalla  do.      119    —    115 

Lead,  Pig    do.     42      —      45 

Sheet do.     38     —      40 

Millinery 2UA.—      25A. 

Shot,  patent   bag     3—31 

Spelter *th^y   40     —      — 

Sutionery  OrcfslQckeiL, 

Steel,  English candy  50     —      55 

SwecUah     do.     70     —      73 

TInPlatca   box   18     —      W 

Woolleoa,  Broad  doth,  fine lOA.    —     15A. 

■        ■        coarae  ••.•••.•...•••.•         Wanted 

' Flannel,fine 12tol4Aiia.pr.yd. 

—  Ditto,  ooaae StolOAna.  do. 


BOMBAY,  March  12,  1836. 


Rs.  Rs. 

Anchors  cwt.  12     @  14 

Bottles doa.   M  

Coals ton   10     —  12 

Copper,  Sheathing,  16-32.... cwt.  51  

—— Thick  sheets do.    ftS  

Platebottoma do.    65  — 

Tile do.    44      —  45 

Cottons,  Chints,  &c,  dec —  — 

— —  Longcloths —  ■^— 

— -  Mudins —  <— 

~— Othergoods —  — 

Yam,  Nos. 20 to  100.... lb. 0.11     —  1.12 

Cutlery,  Uble lOA.         

Glass  and  Earthenware 10  D.—  20D. 

Hardware P.O. 

Hosiery,  half  hose P.C.        


I                                                        Ru  Rs. 

Iron,  Swedish Stcandy  51      (^  

' English do.      23      —  2X8 

t  Hoops. cwt.     5.4  ^— 

Naib   do.    12  13 

Sheet  do.      541         

Rod  for  bolts St.candy   23      —  24 

do.  fornaUa    do.     28     —  39 

Lead,  Pig cwt.   lu.4  

' Sheet do.    10  

jMillinery 10  D.        

;Shot,  patent cwu  10      —  12 

.Spelter do^    7Ji  

Stationery  P.C^       

Steel.  Swedish    tub  10  • 

Tin  Plates   box   15JI         

I  Woollens,  Broad  cloth,  fine  .  .yd.     4—7 

coarse  1.12—  7 

Flannel,  fine 1.4    —  9 


CANTON,  March  8,  1836. 


Drs.     Dre. 

Cottons,  Chlnts,  28  yds. piece  3    ^    4) 

—  Longcloths da    3—10 

Musiini,  20  yds. do.   —  — 

Cambrics,  48  yds do.     5—9 

Bandjumoes do.     1.26—1.45 

Yam.  Noa.  16  to  50 pecul   40—46 

Iron.  Bar  do.     2.25  — 

-— -  Ro^   do.     3.50—3.75 

h»eA,Pit do.     5J0      - 


Dts.  Drs. 

Smalts... pecul  30^  69 

Steel.  Swedish tubS.75        — 

Woollens.  Broaddoth   yd.  1.39  —1.40 

do.  exsupo- yd.  2.50  -2.75 

Camlets  at  Liatin poe.  28-30 

Do.  Dutch da    36—3* 

LongElls   da      9    —91 

Thi.Stralts pecul   16         ~ 

TlnPlatcs bos     7    —    71 
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Frieei  of  European  Goods  in  the  Eati. 
SINGAPORE,  March  19,  1836. 


«77 


Dra.  Dn.' 

Anchors pecul  6   @  74 

Bottles    UiO  —       —  j 

Chopper  Nails  and  Sheathing pecul  36   —  37 

Cotlom,MadapoUain8,84yd.!iT36in.pcs.   2   —    2i 

Imlt.  Irish 24 34-36do.   2   —   81 

Longcloihs38to40  *•••    34-36  do.   4^—5 

^_ do.    do.*'«*   36finedo.  ft   —   ffi 

do.    do.....   40-44do.  4   —   6j 

do.    do....-   44-ft4do.  5   —   9 

—  —^^_— __—_—.     fi4       do.    —        —  ; 

Prfaits,  7-8.  «<n«<te  eotour* da   2   —   2} 

9-B, do.  21—    24 

Cambric,  I27ds.by4fttofi0in.--da   M  —  24 

Jaconet,  20 40.-44.-..da  2    —   24 

Lappets.  10 40 -.44... -da    1    —   U 

—  Cluntz,  ftncy  colours da  3   —   6« 


Dnu  Drs. 
Cotton  Hkfs.  Imit.  Battick,  dUe..  -dos.    24  @  4 

da"   do    PulUcat dos.     IJ  —   2 

Twist,  30to  40 pecul  55  —  57 

Hardware,  and  coarse  Cutlery scarcedi wanted 

'Iron,  Swedish     pecul  34—34 

English do.     21-   24 

' Nail,  rod da    3-31 

Lead,  Pig  da    ftj  —   fii 

Sheet  da    5    —   5| 

.Shot,  patent bag    —       — 

Spelter  pecul  ftl  —   6( 

;Steel,  Swedish da    4|  —   41 

' English da    —      — 

.Woollens,  Long  EUs   pes.  9—10 

' Camblets  da  25—30 

' Ladies' doth yd.  1—9 


REMARKS. 


Culeutta,  March  4,  1836.— The  market  for  Piece 
Goods  is  fai  a  healthy  condition.  The  late  arrivals 
firom  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  foimd  the  basaar 
bare  of  several  descriptions  of  light  goods,  more 
particularly  Lappets,  Books,  and  Mulls,  which 
accordingly  met,  and  would  still  experience,  a 
ready  and  profitable  sale.  Jaconet  Muslins,  like- 
wise, have  nad  a  good  demand,  and  continue  to  be 
enquired  for,  the  stock  being  moderate.  The  more 
heavy  Cottons,  say  Shirtings,  and  Cambrics,  are 
abundant,  and  less  saleable  Of  printed  Goods, 
IBengal  Stripes,  and  single  coloured  Plates,  meet 
with  buyers,  but  recent  sales  have  been  effected  at 
rates  not  generally  remunerative.  Other  descrip- 
tion of  prints  are  without  enquiry.— The  market 
for  Cotton  Yam  nunr  be  considered  in  a  very  vm- 
certain  and  unsatisfactory  state.— The  Woollen 
market  oAfers  little  sutriect  for  remark;  the  sales 
tor  the  last  two  months  nave  certainly  been  greater, 
and  at  better  rates  than  for  some  time  before,  but 
the  amount  altogether  has  not  been  large.— The 
Copper  and  Spelter  market  may  be  considered  in 
an  encouraging  state.- English  Iron,  large  imports, 
and  market  looking  low. — Kich.  Price  Current, 

Singaporet  March  19,  1836.— During  the  week 
our  demand  for  Cotton  Piece  Goods  has  been  very 
active,  chiefiy  for  the  Slam  market,  and  rather 
exten^ve  sales  have  been  effected. — Woollens :  we 
have  no  transactions  to  notiae  since  our  last.  Cam- 
lets and  Lady*s  Cloth  are  in  rather  better  enquiry 
at  our  quotatkms.  The  present  stock  of  Long- 
Ells,  which  does  not  exceed  1,200  pieces,  will  most 
likely  ere  long  be  purchased  by  the  Cochin-Chi- 


nese.—Cotton  Twist  t  Grev  Mule  continues  In 
steady  enquiry,  and  only  150  peculs  at  market.  In 
coloured  Twbt  we  are  without  anv  transactions  to 
report;  but  Turkey  and  Imperial  Red,  and  Dark 
Blue,  Nos.  36  to  46,  will  we  expect  ere  long  be  la 
good  enquiry.  The  taste  for  Orange  Twist  has  of 
late  much  decreased,  and  at  present  the  article  is 
unsaleable.— Sales  of  Bar  Iron  have  been  made 
since  our  last  of  300  peculs  at  dots.  2!}  per  pecul, 
but  an  advance  is  fully  anticipated  should  we  be 
much  longer  without  further  importations.  Nail 
Rod  Iron  of  assorted  small  sizes  is  at  present  wanted. 
Swedish  Bar  Iron,  the  market  well  supplied.  Spel- 
ter and  Pig  Lead  continue  to  be  much  wanted  at 
our  quotations.    Steel  in  partial  demand. 

Penangt  Jan,  4,  1836. — Our  market  continues 
bare  of  produce,  and  much  in  activity  in  the  de- 
mand for  Europe  manufactures. 

Canton,  March  1,  1836  —Cotton  Piece  Goodf  In 
good  demand.  Cotton  Yam  still  very  dull  of  sale. 
Long  Ells  have  declined  a  little  in  price.— AftircA 
8.  No  alteration  in  the  prices  of  Cotton  Piece 
Goods.    Cotton  Yam,  no  improvement;  late  Im- 

Bsrtations  have  been  considerable.  Woollens, 
road-cloth,  dulL  Camlets,  in  demand,  iron  Bod 
has  advanced  a  little  in  price.  Tin  Plates  are  ftlll 
declining. 

JfonUM,  Jan,  6, 1836.— The  market  is  well  sup- 
plied with  Cotton  foods,  and  overstocked  with 
some  descriptions,  also  with  Woollens,  and  prices 

are  low.— Freights  to  Europe,  nominal March  4. 

Exchange  on  London,  6  months'  sight,  4*.  7d.  to 
4«.  8(<.  per  doL,  and  saleable. 


INDIA  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta,  March  4,  1836. 

Government  Securities. 

Buy .3  Rs.  As.  Rs.  As.  [Sell. 

Prem.  ]6   0  Six  percent.  Remittable  1ft   6  Prem. 

Prem.    0   8  Second  5  per  cent 2  12 

2  12  Third  5  per  cent.   ....     2    8  Prem. 
Disc     2   8  Four  per  cent.  Loan.  •     2  10  Disc. 
Bank  Shares. 

Bank  of  Bengal  (10,000)   Sa.Rs.  5,550  a  5.600 

UnkmBank..    (2,500) 600  to  TOO  prem. 

Bank  of  Bengal  Rates. 

Discount  on  private  bills 7   Opercent. 

Ditto  on  government  and  salary  bills  4    0    da 
Interestonloansongovt.paper ....  ft   0   da 

Rate  of  Exdiange* 
On  London  and  Liverpool,  six  months'  sight,  to 
buy,  9s.  9d. ;  to  aeU,  2a.  24d.  per  Sa.  Rupee. 

Madraii  Jan.  20,  1836. 

Government  Securities. 
Remittable  Loan,  six  per  cent— 15}  per  ct  prem. 
Ditto  ditto  of  18th  Aug.  1885,  five  per  cent.— 2 

prem.— 3  disc. 
Ditto  ditto  last  five  per  cent.— 2  prem. 
Ditto  ditto  Old  fbur  per  c^it.— 44disc 
Ditto  <fitto  New  four  per  cent.— 44  disc 

Exchange. 
On  London,  at  6  months,— to  buy,  Sb.  ;  to  sell, 

U.  Ud.  per  M4drai  Rupee. 


Bombay t  March  12,  1836. 

Exchanges. 

Bills  on  London,  at  6  ma  sight,  2s.  lid.  to  2a.  I4d, 

per  Rupee. 
On  Calcutta,  at  30days'sight,  108.4  to  106.8  Bom. 

Rs.  per  100  Sicca  Rupees. 
On  Madras,  at  30  days^  sight,  109.8  to  103  Bom« 

Rs.  per  100  Madras  Rs. 

Government  .Securities. 
ReinlttableLoan,125to  125.4  Bom.Rs.per100Sa.Rs. 
5  per  cent.  Loan  of  1822-23,  according  to  the  period 

of  discharge,  109  to  100.4  per  ditta 
Ditto  of  1825-26,  109  to  111.12  per  ditta 
Ditto  of  1889-30, 111.12  to  112  per  dHta 
4  per  cent.  Loon  of  1832-33, 106.4  to  106.8  per  ditto. 

^ngapore,  March  19,  1836. 

Exchanges. 

On  London,  3  to  6  ma  sight,  4c.  ftjd.  to  48.  6d.  per 

dollar. 
On  Bengal,  gov.  bills  206  Sa.  Ra.  per  100  dollars. 

Canton,  March  S,  1836. 
Exchanges,  &c 
On  L<nidon,  6  mo.  sight,  4s.  lOd  per  Sp.  D6L 
E.  I.  Co's  Ai^ents  for  advances  on  consignmeots, 

4s.  9id.  sates. 
On  Bengal.  —  Pri\-ate  Bills,  212  Sa.  Rs.  per  100 
Sp.  Dols.— Company's  ditto,  311  days,  2I0Sa.Rs. 
On  Bombay,  ditto  Bnm.  Rs.  220  to  222  per  ditto. 
Sycee  Silver  at  Lintin,  3|  to  4  percent  prem. 
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LONDON  PRICE  CURRENT,  July  2C,  1836. 


SA8T-1X01A  AND   CHINA  mODUCX. 


Cofte,  BatATlA CWt. 

— —  Sammnuig 

Cheribon 

•—  Siunstra 

—  Ceykm  

Mocha  

Cotton,  Sunt. lb 

—  Madras 

^-Bengal  

—  Bourbon 

Drugs  &  for  Dyeing. 

Aiott,  Epatica cwt. 

AnnkeecU,  Star 

Boraxt  Refined 

—  Unrefined 

Camphire,  in  tub   

Cardanionu,  Malabar* 'lb 

-—  Ceylon 

Cassia  Buds    cwt. 

— -  LIgnea   

CastorOU   lb 

China  Root cwt, 

Cubebs 

Dragon's  Blood.  

Gum  Ammoniac*  drop 

Arabic   

.— Aisafflrtida   

—  Benjamin, 3d  Sort.. 

——  Animi 

^—  Gambogium 

.— Myrrh    

— —  Ollbanum 

Kino 

Lac  Lake. ft 

—  Dye.....~ 

—  Shell  ..........cwt. 

Stick 

Musk,  China os. 

Nux  Vomica cwt. 

Oil,  Cassia  .....os. 

•—  Cinnamon 

—  Cocoa-nut..... .cwt. 

—  Caiaputa oz. 

Mace 

—  Nutmegs 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal  Ammoniac .cwt. 

Senna ~ lb 

Turmeric,  Java  ....cwC 

Bengal 

China 

Galls,  hi  Sorts 

— — ,  Blue 

Hides,  Buflklo lb 

Ox  and  Cow 

Indigo,  Blue  and  Violet. . . . 

Ex.  fine  Bl.  and  Violet 

Purple  and  Violet.... 

Fine  Violet'. 

Mid.  to  good  Violet  • . 

■ —  Violet  andCopper .... 

—  Copper 

.^  Consuming,  mid.to  fine 
— —  Do.  ord.  and  low  .... 

—  Do.verylow  

— —  Madras,  mid.  to  good 
-—  Oude,goodmid.&good 


£.$, 
3  IS 

2  8 

3  0 
8  1 
S  10 
8  16 
0  U 
0  0 
0    0 


3  10  0 

9  10  0 

3  3  0 
8  8  0 
8  13  0 

4  »  0 
0  0  7J 
0  0  7* 
0   0  til 


9  10  0 
4  15  0 
3  3  0 
3  14  0 
lU  0  0 
0    2  11 


—  18    0    0 


0  1 
ft  0 
3    7 

0  0 

17  0 
8  14 

10  0 
6  0 
8  1ft 

1  10 

3  10 
A  0 
ft    0 

4  10 
0  10 

18  0 
0  4 
0  3 
ft  10 
0  8 
0  10 
0  8 
0    8 

0  4 

1  14 
0  0 
0  0 
0    1 

none 
0  8  6 
3  6  0 
0  (»  3 
0  12    0 

0  16    0 

1  0    0 
none 


0    0   3 
0   0   3 


.036 
.016 
.    ft    6    0 

•  300 
.009] 
.  IH    0    0 

.    8  19    0 
.8ft    0    0 
.    8    0 
-    4    8 
.    4  1ft 
.  10    0 

•  8  8 
■17  0 
.  1ft  0 
.   8  18 


3  9 
8  0 
3  10 
ft    0 


0  8 
0    9 

0  ft 

1  1ft 
0  0 
0  0 
0    1 


0    3  6 

3    7  0 

0    1  8 

0  14  0 

0  18  0 

1  ft  0 


0    0    4 
0    0    4 


I  E 
«  = 


Mother-o*-PearI          \^.  «  ,«    « 

Shells,  China  ;*^''  3  10   0 

Nankeens piece  — . 

Rattans luo  0   8    9 

Rice,  Bengal  Wtiite. . .  .cwU  o  13 


£. 
®  ft 


279 


0    0 


0  6  6 

0  16  6 

0  17  0 

0  13  0 

9  0  0 

0  14  6 

1  1  0 
1  11  0 
1  7  0 


Patna o  16 

Java............. 0  lu 

Safflower ft    i 

Sago 0  11 

Pearl o  1ft 

Saltpetre I    8    ^ 

SOk,  Company's  Bengal  lb  o  17    6 

Novi  — 

China  Tsatlee 14    0- 

Bengal  PrivUege 0  1ft   6   • 

Taysam 10   0- 

Spices,  Cinnamon. 0    6    0- 

Cloves    0    0  10    . 

Mace 0   3    6' 

Nutmegs 0    4  11    . 

Ginger   cwt.  1  18   6   • 

Pepper,  Black. lb  u   0   49  • 

White 0    10. 

Sugar,  Bengal  cwu  1  18    0   ■ 

Slam  and  China 1  11    0    . 

Mauritius  (duty  paid)  3    3    0   • 

' — Manilla  and  Java    ....  1    8    0   < 

Tea,  Bohea. lb  

^—Congou — —  . 

-i— Souchong —  ._. 

— —  Campoi — .- 

Twankay —  — 

Pekoe.  (Orange,  ^kc.)..  — 

HysonSkin — .  

Hyson — 

—— Young  Hyson -.—  — — 

Gunpowder,  Imperial  — — >  — 

Tin,  Banca. cwt.  6  10    0  —     

Tortoistthell th  1    8    0  —    1  18    0 

Vermilion B>  0   4    0  —     

Wax cwt.  7    ft    0  —    8    6    0 

Wood,  Saunders  Red  ..ton  7    0   0  7    ft    0 

Ebony    16    0   0  —  18   0   0 

Sapan 6  1ft    0  —  13   0   0 


8 

1 

8 

9 

1 

7 

6 

ft 

0 

1 

3 

0 
3  11    6 
8    8    0 


AQSTRALA81AN    FROUUCC. 

CedwWood. foot  0   0  0  —   007 

St'f"* tun34ie  0  —3ft   0   0 

Whalebone   ton  180  0  0  — 

Wool,  N.  S,  Wales,  rts. 

f«t.. lb  0   3  0  —   033 

Infertor........ 0    13-038 

V.  D.  Land,  viz. 

?««S- 0   1    84- 

Inferior o   1    0    — 


0   3   0 
0    19 


SOUTH   AFKICAN  PRODUCB. 

Aloa. cwt.  1  10   6   — 

Ostrich  Feathers,  imd....fi>      

Gum  Arabic cwt.  16   0    — 

Hides,  Dry lb  o    0    4| — 

——Salted  0    0    3* — 

Oil,  Palm ^t.  118   6    - 

Raisins 

Wax   7  10   0   — 

Wine.  Cape,Mad.,  best- -pipe  17    0   0   — 

Do.2ddc3dquality  ....  14    0   0   — 

Wood,  Teak load  9   ft   0   — 

Wool    lb.  0    16   — 


1  13   0 

1  10   0 
0   0    61 

0  0ft 

1  19   0 


8  0 
19  0 
1ft  0 
10  10 

0    8 


PRICES  OF  SHARES,  July  26,  1836. 


PrIca. 

DOCKS.  ~£~ 

Rast-Indla. (Stock)....  113' 

LoodoB (Stock)....  58 

St.Kaihertoe's 9I 

Ditto  Debentures «....„ — 

Ditto    ditto  '  108 

West-India (Stock)....  106 

MISCELLANEOUS.  I 

Australian(AgTicultural> « •  40 

Bank(Austiaa»ian).... t  57 

Van  piemen's  Land  Company !  I31 

iHWth  African  Bank iT.. |  4 


Dividends. 


£7 
—  p.  cent. 
84  p.  cent. 

3  p.  cent. 
4)  p.  cent. 

4  p.  cent, 
ft    p.  cent. 


Capital 

Shares 
of. 

Paid. 

498.667 
3,838,000 
l,3ftS,7fl8 

100 

i,mooo 

— 

— 

10,000 
ft.llflO 
10.000 

100 
40 
100 

26i 
40 
17 

^— 

— 

6 

Books  Shut 
for  Dividends. 


March.  Sept. 
June.  Dec. 
Jan.  July 
ft  April.  5  Oct. 
ft  AprlL  ft  Oct. 
Jane.  Dec 


WoLFi,  Brothers,  23,  CiMn^e  Alley. 
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THE  LONDON  MARKETS,   July  26, 1836. 


Sufrar.-~Thae  h  a  good  demand  for  BritUi 
Plantation  Sugar,  principally  from  the  grocers. 
The  stock  of  West  India  Sugars  is  now  96.476  hds. 
and  trs.  being  1,9(16  lew  than  last  year.  The  stock 
of  Mauritius  is  uow  59,432  bofts,  which  is  90,136 
less  than  last  year.  There  has  been  a  steady  de- 
mand for  Mauritius  by  the  grocers  at  former  rates. 
The  demand  for  Bengal  Sugar  has  been  very  mo- 
derate, owing  to  the  holders  refusing  to  submit  to 
easier  prices,  and  the  limited  business  done  has 
been  confined  to  small  parcels  taken  by  the  grocers. 

Tea.— The  fine  Teas  at  the  public  sales  this  day» 
mostly  sold  briskly  at  fkill  prices,  particularly  tHe 
Congous,  which  went  off  with  considerable  spirit, 
Some  fine  Twankays  were  taken  in  at  an  advance 
of  2d.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  Tea  are  not  cheaper, 
but  they  went  off^  heavily,  and  a  large  pOTtion 
bought  m.  Congous,  fine,  sold  at  Is.  lOd.  toSs.  i^d; 
common  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3id.  Hysons,  common, 
8s.  M.  to  2b.  lid.— The  East-India  Company  have 
issued  their  declaration  for  the  sale  ot  Teas  in 
September  next  The  declaration  amounu  to 
4,((00,000lbs.,  and  comprises  fiOO.OUiIbs.  of  Bohea, 
S.TTO.OOOlbs. of  Congou,  Souchong,  and  Pekoe; 
(jO0,OUOlbs.  of  Twankay.  and  130,0UUlbs.  of  Hyson. 
In  the  present  declaration  there  is  luO.tiOOlbs.  less 
of  Bohea  than  in  the  June  sale;  lOO.OOOlbs.  less  of 
Twankay;  an  increase  of  170,00Ulbt.  of  Congou, 
Souchong,  &c.,  and  ao.OOOlbs.  more  of  Hyson. 
The  whole  amount  of  Bohea  Teas  entered  under 
the  treasury  minute,  for  payment  of  the  duty  of 
ls.6d.  per  lb.  until  the  1st  of  August  next,  it 
above  I2,00().0001bs. 

/fid<^  — The  following  is  Means.  Patry  and 
Pasteur's  report  of  the  result  of  the  July  puUic 
sales  of  Indigo,  which  oommenoed  on  the  12th,  and 
dcaed  on  the  26th  taist. 

•«  The  quantity  declared  for  sale  waa  9,300  chesti, 
which  presented  the  following  assortment :— Mu 
chests  fine  shipping  qualities,  2,60U  mMdling  to 
good  do..  2,MU  fine  consumers  to  middlbig  do., 
9,400  ordinary  to  good  coosuroing  qualities,  47ff 
ordinary  and  very  low  sorts,  244  Madras,  244  Kur- 
pah,  2  Manilla,  and  4  Poodicberry.    Previous  to 


the  opening,  and  during  the  piqgwa  of  the  i 
103 chests  were  witlidrawn  by  the  f '^  - 


'  The  sale  began  with  spirit  at  an  adv]      _    _ 
the  April  sale  ofOd*  to  9d.,  beii«  father  above  the 


Ksvious  market  prices,  the  proprieton  snpportlqg 
t  at  the  same  time  meeting  the  boyecs  at  thea 
rates :  as  the  sale  proceeded,  and  «fvcn  am  eaiiy  a 


the  second  day,  the  great  tuiupetitki  I 
buyers  for  export  drove  prices  np,  sod  the  advwor 
on  last  sale  ranged  from  dd.  to  la.  for  mMdh^ 
good  and  fine  qualities,  and  6d.  to  9d.  for  ordloBrf 
and  eonsuming  sorts.  At  these  ratss  the  sale  em- 
tlnued  with  greater  regularity,  less  dimiuaif  of 
opinion,  and  more  general  spirit  than  has  been  is- 
mariied  for  many  years  part,  and  it  closed  with  the 


myyeaxspast,^ 

same  briskness  and  as  high  prices  as  had  hithsns 
beenpaid. 

*'  The  principal  feature  of  this  aalcw  wfakh  hv 
been  a  matter  of  astonishmcDt  to  aU  those  oo»- 
nected  with  the  article  of  Indigo,  la,  that  at  assk 
of  such  magnitude,  buyers  should  have  hcen  fond 
for  nearly  the  whole  quantity,  evidently  with  very 
little  assistance  from  speculation  on  the  spot ;  ad 
that  prices  should  have  graduallj  advanced  from 
the  beginning  to  the  conclusion  of  the  sale.  Thh 
result,  nowever,  shows  that  stocks  on  the  Oonti- 
nent,  especially  Germany  and  the  N<nth,  an  math 
reduced,  and  that  the  flourishing  sut«  of  their 
manufiictures,  the  increased  oonainnpCioB  of  In- 
digo, and  the  very  reduced  stock  in  iModoa  {fnm 
which,  excepting  Prance,  the  whole  of  Earope 
draws  its  supplies  >  have  at  last  awakened  thestree 
tion  of  Foreign  oonsumcis,  wtio  have,  aince  lO, 
allowed  their  stocks  to  run  unusaally  low. 

'*  The  home  trade  bought  freely,  and  took  frii 
as  much  as  their  uual  share,  say  about  I  rSflO  chests 
Pioprietors  bought  in  about  900  cfaeaia.  leavfag, 
therefore,  8.400  oiests  actuaUy  disposed  oL  A  mat 
proportioo  of  the  Madras  in  the  sale  was  of  (be 
kurpah  kind,  and  this  generally  of  onUnary  qaa- 
lity,  it  was  mostly  bought  for  home  oonsemptiBn 
at  prices  fully  equal  to  the  relative  quahties  at 
Bengal ;  the  ciry  leaf  sort  wcM  very  unequally  scan 
advance  of  3d.  to  9J.  on  the  prioea  of  last  aal^" 


DAILY  PlilCES  OF  STOCKS,  from  June  25  to  July  25y  1836. 


Frederick  Barry,  Stock  and  Share  Broker,  7,  Birckin  LoMe,  ConJtiiL 
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Mifito  (Lord),  policy  of,  in  the  East,  184, 

187,  197. 
Mismtnary  voyage  to  the  north-east  coast 

of  China,  17. 
Moorcroft  {^T.),  manuscripts  of,  .332. 
Mootukt  or  Maomareeas,  tribe  of,  75. 
Murray  (Mr.),    review  of  his  Historical 

and  Descriptive  Account  of  China,  233. 

JVb;MVr  (Lord),  affair  of,  in  China,  56,  63. 
iV«/iwf  irregular  horse,   Indian.  223  — do- 
mestic servants,  284. 
Xej>al,  illustrations  of,  236. 
Neivall  (Capt,),  claims  of.  312. 
Nicobars,  dress  of  the  people  of  the,  140. 

Odehy  Futteh  Ali,  of  Persia,  143. 
Omicltund,  a  native  agent  at  the  court  of 

SurHJ-u-Dowlah,  206. 
Oriental  works,  printinz  of,  in  India,  163 

— library  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  332. 
Orme  (Mr.),  84,  85,  89,  90,  306. 

Pa/am6an^,  massacre  at,  192 — lu  capture 
by  the  British,    193. 

Pariahs  of  India,  condition  of  the,  283 — 
derivation  of  their  name,  i6.— employ- 
ment of,  as  servants,  284 — as  sepoys.  289. 

Parliament,  discussions  in,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor- general  in  1806,  3 
—on  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter  in  1813,  247. 

Parsees,  liturgical  works  of  the,  74— cus- 
toius  of  the,  286. 

PearU,  cinnamon  and,  173. 

Peri,  ihe  Fay  and  the,  64. 

Pignues,  alleged  race  of,  in  India,   140. 

Pitt  (Mr.),  letter  of  Lord  Clive  to.  rela- 
tive to  the  extension  of  our  Indian  terri- 
tories, 304. 

Plassey,  account  of  the  battle  of,  91. 

PoRTRY  .—.Sonnet  from  Ha6z,  54  —  the 
Fay  and  the  Peri,  64 — May-day  wiili 
the  Muses,  72— the  Shooting  Stars,  106 
— tlic  Eastern  Beauty  Bathing,  117  — 
Ode  on  the  Royal  Accession,  by 
Futteh  Ali,  of  Persia,  143 — the  Cymba- 
leer  and  his  Bride,  199 — Love  and 
'J'Ime,  204  —  the  Native  Lovers'  Song. 
275  Giiuzzul,  from  the  Persian,  282 
— the  Celestial  Lover ;  a  Dream  of  La- 
tin Romance,  293. 

Puranas,  remarks  on  the,  73 — analysis  of 
the  Brahma  I'urana,  74. 

Pynx,  the,  at  Athens,  279. 
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Bain,  falling  of  fish  in,  112. 

Raumer  (F.Von),  work  on  England  by, 
79. 

Re-unions  at  Ca\cuUtit  124. 

Review  or  Books  and  Critical  Notices  ;^ 
Rich*8   Namtife    of  a  Residence    in 
Koordisun,  31  —  Staunton's  Remarks 
on  the  British  Relations  with  China,  55 
—  Matheson*s     Present    Position    and 
Prospects  of  the    British  Trade   with 
China,  ib.  —  M.  Champc»llion*s  Gram* 
maire  Egyptienne,   66  —  Montgomery 
Martin's   Despatches,  Minutes,  &c.  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley,  78 — Conversa- 
tions  at  Cambridge,    ib.  —  Henslow'a 
Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Pbysiolo- 
gical  Botany,  t6.  — The   Fellow  Com- 
moner,   79— Akerman's   Coins  of  the 
Romans  relating  to  Britain,  ib, — Rau- 
mur*s  Englund  in  1835,  t&.-»Stebbing*s 
History  of  the  Reformation,  ib. — Bar- 
row's Tour  round   Ireland,  80 — Stan- 
field's  Coast  Scenery,    80.  3:<5— MmU 
cohn's  Life  of  Robert  Lord  Chve,  81, 
205,  304— the  Mascarenhas,    94 — Mr. 
Wilson's  Notes  on  Ctesias,  138— Mur. 
ray's    Historical    and    Descriptive  Ac- 
count of  China,  233— Royle's  Botany 
of  the    Himalayan    Mountains,    237 — 
History   of   Russia,    ib.  —  Smyth  and 
Lowe's  Journey  from  Lima  to  Para,  ib. 
— Meyer's  Illustration  of  British  Birds, 
ib. — Southey's  Works  of  Cowper,  238 
— Forster's  Lives  of  Eminent  British 
Statesmen,    ib. — Head's    Home   Tour 
through  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of 
England,  ib, — Smith's  Letter  to  W.  S. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  and  Sir  J.  R.  Cnrnac,  ib. 
—Victor  Hugo's  Songs  of  Twilight,  ib. 
— Wordswortl/s  Athens  and  Attica,  276 
— Madras  Journal   of  Literature  and 
Science,   333^Eiarl's  OhHervations  on 
the  North  Coast  of  New  Holland,  ib. — 
Observations    on    the    Advantages    of 
Emigration  to  New  S:)uih  Wales,  &c., 
ib. — Smith  on  the  Dialects  of  India,  ib, 
—Thiri  wall's  History  of  Greece,  334 — 
Isaacs'  1  ravels  and  Adventures  in  East- 
ern    Africn,    ib. — Basil   Hall's  Schloss 
Hainfeici,  ib. — Jerningham,  ib. — Trieb- 
ner's  Report  oi^  the  Commerce  of  New 
Russia,  &c.,  ib.  —  McQueen's  General 
Statistics  of  the   British  Empire,  tb. — 
Burt's  Observations  on  the  Curiosities 
of  Nature,  i6.— Wilson's  Tales  of  tlie 
Borders,  ib. —  Finden's  Ports  and  Har- 
bours of  Great  Briuin,  335 — Fisher's 
Views  in  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.,  ib. 
— The  ShakspeareGallery,i6  — Beamish 
on  Naval  Architecture,  ib. — Magazine 
of  Health,  ib. 
RicJi  (Mr.),  review  of  his  "  Narrative  of 
a  Residence  in  Koordistan,"  31— bio- 
graphical notice  of,  ib, 
Rickelts  (Mr.  Mordaunt),  case  of,  317. 
Royle  (Mr.),  his  illustrations  of  the  bo- 
tany of  the  Himalaya,  237. 
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Siimarangf  capture  of,  191'. 

Servants,  Indian  native,  biota  on  the  em* 
ployment  of,  in  families,  284. 

Swffield,  free-trade  peUtion  from,  244. 

Shan-tung,  in  China,  missionary  Yoyage 
along  the  coast  of,  17. 

Shea  (Mr.  David),  death  of,  S3. 

Shumsoodeen  (Nuwab),  execution  of,  286. 

Siroxe,  general,  of  the  Parsees,  74. 

Sketches  of  the  later  History  of  British 
India  : — The  appointment  of  a  Gorer. 
nor- general  in  1805,  1 — Capture  of 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  147 — Conquest 
of  the  Dutch  settlements.  184  —  Re- 
newal of  the  Company's  Charter  id 
1<S13,  241. 

of  India :— The  Juwaub  Club,  97 

—the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  119^Na- 
tivc  Irregular  Horse,  223 — the  Pariaba 
and  inferior  castes,  283. 

'  of  Anglo. Indian  Society  in  For- 

mer Days,  43. 

Skinner  (Colonel),  230,  231. 

SmWi{Adam),  241,242. 

Societies,  Proceedings  of: — Royal  Asia- 
tic  Society,  73,  161,235,  331— Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  74 
—Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  108,  130, 
332 — Madras  Literary  Society,  265, 

Societj/f  Anglo-Indian,  in  former  days,  43 
—sketches  of  Anglo-Indian,  97,  119, 
22.3,  283. 

Sports  in  Koordistan,  36. 

Stars,  the  shooting,  106. 

Staunton  (Sir  G.  T.),  reviewiof  his  pampb. 
let  on  British  Relations  with  China,  55. 

Stevens  (Mr.),  his  account  of  a  mis«ion«rj- 
voyage  to  the  north-east  coast  of  China, 
17 — expedition  of,  to  the  tea-diarict  of 
F&h.k'ecn,   130. 

Stud,  government,  in  Bengal,  226. 

Sudiya,  in  Assam,  account  of  the  tribe* 
near,  75. 

Sumatra,  military  operations  in,  192. 

Sulimania,  in  Koordistan,  visit  to,  34. 

Sulivan  (Mr,),  304,308. 

SuraJu-DotvUUi,  operations  of  Lord  Clive 
against,  87  —  conspiracy  against  his 
power,  89,  205 — defeat  of,  at  Plassey, 
9  l-*assassi nation  of,  205. 

Surat,  Anglo-Indian  society  at,  in  former 
days,  43. 

Swartt,  the  missionary,  261. 

Tails,  men  with,  140. 
Tartary,  Chinese,  state  of,  292. 
Tea-district  of  Ftth-keen,    failure    of  an 

expedition  to  the,   130. 
Theatricalsni  Calcutta,  124— Grecian,  278. 
Tibet,  account  of  Iskardoh  in,  171. 
Tipjtoo  SuUan,  library  of,  332. 
Tournaments,  native,  in  India,  228. 
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Town  HaU,  Calculla,  the,  119. 

Trade f  early,  to  India,  43 — British,  with 
China,  56,  6i— coiDinittee  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  East,  162— renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter  for,  in  1813,  241 — 
Sheffield  petition  respecting  the  free- 
dom of,  to  India,  244— evidence  be- 
fore the  Parliamentary  Comraitlee  rela- 
tireto,  249. 

Travd,  mode  of,  of  an  Eastern  court,  94. 

Trichinopoij/,  military  operations  at,  84. 

Tsing-hae-weiy  in  China,  visit  to,  23. 

Tiwaithouky  or  ceremony  of  drinking  each 
other's  blood,  t268. 

I^oyage,  missionary,  to  the  north-east 
coast  of  China,  17. 
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Wade{  Capt.),  liis  account  of  Iskardob,  171. 

Wuthen  (Mr.),  account  by,  of  some  an. 
cient  inscriptions  in  Oujerdt,  108. 

Weuhati  missionary  visit  to,  17. 

//'Vtf^5^(Marquess),  despatches  of  the,  80. 

fFt/Atiu  (Sir  Charles),  memoir  of,  165. 

WiUon  (Prof.  H.  H.)  on  the  Pkuranic 
writings,  73 — analysis  of  the  Brihma 
Purina  by,  74 — notes  on  Ctesias  by,  138. 

(Rev.  Mr.),  of  Bombay,  74.  75. 

Women  of  Koordistan  described,  37 — Pa. 
riah,  in  India,  286. 

Woo-swng,  in  China,  visit  to,  25. 

Wordsworth  (Rev.  C),  review  of  hb  Jour- 
nal of  a  Residence  at  Athens  and  Atti- 
ca, 276. 

Works^  Oriental,  printing  of,  in  India,  163. 
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Abbott  (Ens.),  court-martial  on,  98. 

Aborigines  of  Australia,  39 — trial  of,  163. 

Acts  of  Council,  Indian  -..—The  coinage, 
15,  19,  80,  240— protection  of  indigo 
planters,  186 — insolvent  debtors,  186, 
223 — alleged  gross  absurdities  in  the 
acts,  214,  268— appeal  from  the  Com- 
pany's courts  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
214,  268 — appointments  to  the  situation 
of  principal  sudder  ameen,  sudder 
ameen,  and  moonsiff,  214 — power  of 
judges  of  the  chief  civil  and  cria.inal 
court,  215 —  execution  of  decrees  by 
principal  sudder  ameens,  220 — transit 
duties,  224. 

Adam  (Sir  Fred."),  remarks  on  his  ab-" 
sence  from  Madras,  31. 

(Mr.),   his  report  on  the  state  of 

education  in  Bengal,  137,  225. 

Afghanistan^  commerce  of,  24,  69,  221. 

Africa,  Central,  expedition  into,  96. 

Agra,  progress  of  the  college  at,  69 — 
abolition  of  the  presidency  of,  144,  189 
—bank,  171. 

Agricultural  capabilities  of  India,  hints  on 
the,  90  —  prohibition  against  medical 
officers  entering  on  agricultural  pur- 
suits, 189. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Western  India,  90, 
15.5— of  Calcutta,  172. 

AJmere,  local  cavalry  at,  19. 

Akyab,  insurrection  in,  172. 

Alexander  and  Co.,  estate  of,    1,  67,  215. 

Allahabad,  native  literary  club  ai,  145— 
abolition  of  the  custom-house  at,  lfe6^- 
tax  on  pilgrims  at,  187,  220. 

AUard  (General),  intended  return  of,  to 
Lahore,  128. 

Alves  {Maior),  19,76,  150,1'*.6,  188,228. 

Amhoyna,  earthquake  at,  173. 


Ameens,  sudder,  prohibition  against  their 
engaging  in  trading  speculations,  97 — 
new  act  of  council  respecting,  214 — 
execution  of  decrees  by,  220. 

American  missionaries  at  Moulmein,  36— 
treaty  with  Siam,  55— missionaries  in 
Siarn,  162. 

Anomaly,  judicial,  1 1 — in  the  copper  coin- 
age of  India,  16. 

Annuity  Fund,  Bengal  Civil,  65,  143. 

Arabia,  Egyptian  expedition  against,  55—^ 
travels  of  Lieuts.  Wellsted  and  White - 
lock  in,  230. 

Aemt  (Company's,  in  India)  : — Outrage 
on  an  officer  near  Neemuch,  13 — case 
of  Col.  Lumley  and  the  editor  of  the 
Englishman,  13,  75  —  frequency  of 
courts-martial,  15,  20,  79 — new  corps 
of  local  cavalry  at  Ajmere,  19  — the 
new  rupee,  19,  80,  240 — dress  of  offi- 
cers, 20,  41— duel,  32 — prize-money, 
33,  50— operations  against  insurgents, 
.34,  35,  84,  98, 172, 187, 229-appoinU 
ments  to  the  general  staff,  41 — examina- 
tion of  officers  in  tlie  Oriental  lan- 
guages, 45,  48,  104,  109 — occupation 
of  public  quarters,  47 — depots,  ib. — 
study  of  the  native  languages  by  medi- 
cal officers,  49 — unfounded  imputation 
on  officers,  50— roiliUry  funds,  86,  147 
— censure  on  officers,  97,  107,  178 — 
bravery  of  native  soldiers,  98— move- 
mente  of  corps  in  Bengal,  98,  150 — fees 
on  commissions,  107 — rank  to  ensigns, 
110— charge  of  troops  and  companies, 
i7».— pioneers,  ib. — control  over  engineer 
officers,  ife.— cantonments,  ib. — discus- 
sions in  the  newspapers,  150 — regimen- 
tal duty,  174— Goorkah,  or  bill  corps, 
ib. — muskeis  for  the  artillery  regiment, 
ib. —  date  of  furloughs,  178— Indian 
allowance:),  1 79 — movements  of  corps  at 
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Madras,  ib, — inspection  of  the  Poona 
division  of  the  army,  181— command 
allowances,  182 — meritorious  services 
of  officers,  182— warrant  officers,  183 
— mercantile  or  agricultural  pursuits  by 
medical  officers,  1 89 — present  stations 
of  the  rejnment«,  238---retirement  of 
superintending  surgeons,  224 — artillery 
with  the  Assam  light  infantry,  240 — re- 
tirements, &c.  of  officers  in  England, 
272 — see  also  General  Orders,  Courts- 
Martial  f  <^c, 
.^^^  (King's,  serving  in  the  East)  : — 
Promotion  allowances  to  officers  at  Ma- 
dras, 107  —  office  allowance  to  pay- 
masters, 110 — full  tentage  to  officers  in 
Bengal,  174 — present  stations  of  the 
regiments,  238 — power  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, 225 — percussion  muskets, 

273 — relief  of  troops,  Vt Maj.  Gen. 

Sir  George  Elder,  ib.  —  courts-martial 
on  officers,  41,  98,  174,  183 — promo- 
tions and  changt  s,  56,  128,  272 — fur- 
loughs,  45,  105,  177. 

Indian,  distribution  of  the,  238. 


jirls,  progress  of  the,  at  Calcutta,  143. 
Assam,  zoology  of,  30 — irruption  of  the 

Singfoes  on  the  frontier  of,  98,  162 — 

light  infantry,  240. 
Association,  patriotic,   at  Sydney,    163 — 

steam.tug,at  Calcutta,  188 — East- India 

and  Cbinn,   202,  271. 
Assurance,  life,  at  Calcutta,  15,  189. 
AucHand  (Lord),  arrival  of,  at  Calcutta, 

96,  187. 
Aurungabad,  oppression  at,  72,  228. 
Australia,  South,   colonization   of,    55 — 

appointments   for,    56 — see    also  New 

South  Wales,  ffc. 
Au'para,  indigo  factory  at,  J,  3. 
Aoo,  letter  to  the   king  of,  by  the  late 

woongyee  of  Rangoon,  10 — progress  of 

the  English  language    in,    35  —  new 

woongyee  of  Rangoon,  162 — Singfoes 

in,  98,  162~the  Erawadi  river  in,  98. 
Awashouks,    ship,    attack    upon    the,    off* 

Baring's  Island,  55,  236. 

Bagdad,  disturbance  at,  caused   by  Mr. 

Samuel,    a   missionary,    36  — Turkish 

troops  at,  37. 
Ball,  grand,  at  Bombay,  154. 
Barigalore,  case  of  Vel lore  Soobroy ah  Moo- 

deily  at,  33,  228. 
Bank  of  Bengal,  division  of  shares  in,   10 

— votes  in,  ih. — Union,  of  Bengal,  67 

— Java,  161 — Agra,  171. 
Z^ti/avirr,  shipping  at,  54  ~  bank  at,  161 — 

duty  on  Britihh  goods  at,  233. 
Baza  Baee,  removal  of  Uie,  21.  78,  228. 
Bei'k  (LiquL),  court-martial  oil,  51. 
Begum  Sumroo,    illness  of  the,    78 — her 

munificence,    79  —  death   and  funeral, 

170,  1/8,  221— annexation  of  her  tcr- 
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ritories  to  the  British  governmeniy  170, 
186— will  of,  170,  187,222. 

Belgaum,  inspection  of  troops  at,  182. 

Bell  (Lieut.  T.),  censure  on,  97. 

Belochees,  conflict  with  the,  228. 

Benares,  hail. storm  at,   1 86. 

Bentinck  (Lord  Wm.).  202. 

Bhewndy,  cantonment  of,  110. 

Bhurtpore,  progress  in  English  by  the  raja 
of,  74 — mercantile  speculation  in  glass 
at,  80— amusements  of  the  raja  of,  227. 

Biographical  Notices: — Loo,  governor  of 
Canton,  95 — Mr.  John  Palmir,  148 — 
Mr.  W.  W.  Bird,  235. 

Bird  (Mr.  W.  W.),  death  of,  235. 

Bishop  of  Calcutta — see  Wilson. 

Blake  (Mr.),  the  late  assassination  of,  19, 
76,  150,  186,  188,  228. 

Board  of  Control,  opinion  of  the,  with  res- 
pect to  compensation  to  Company's  ma. 
ritime  officers,   192,  202. 

Bokhara,  exports  from,  to  Cabul,  25,  69, 
221 — Russian  trade  with,  26. 

BoMBAr  Intelugkncc  :  —  SUve-trading 
in  Kattywar,  34,  89— 4he  Coolies,  35 — 
native  servants,  t6.-»Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  55 — trade  and  navigation  of 
the  Indus,  90,  90*— roads  in  the  Sat- 
tara  territory,  89 — the  Colaba  causeway, 
ib. — asylum  for  the  Parsee  poor,  90 — 
Socotra,  z().—staim- navigation  on  the 
Indus,  90,  1S7,  230— agricultural  capa- 
bilities  of  India,  90 — grand  ball  by 
Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  154 — Indian  pro- 
ducts, 155— Native  Education  Society, 
156— Elphinstone  College,  229-  Mal- 
wa  opium,  i^.— .cultivation  of  cotton, 
ib. — travellers  in  Arabia,  230— Jmpons 
and  exports  of  sugar,  259 — prices   of 

European  goods,  60,  133,  206,  276 

securities  and  exchanges,  61,  134,  207, 
277— shipping,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  53,  1 12,  184,  245. 

'—•'  Government  Orders: — Study  of 
the  native  languages  by  medical  officers, 
49 — unfounded  imputation  on  offien^ 
50 — search  for  coal  in  Cutcb,  t6.— Par- 
kur  prize-money,  t6.— medical  charge 
of  troops  on  the  India  voyage,  ib. — 
army  rank,  110— <7ffice  allowance  to 
paymasters,  ib, — steam-postage,  f6.— • 
charge  of  troops,  ib. — pioneer  compa- 
nies, ib — control  over  engineer  officers, 
1*6..— .Bhewndy  cantonment,  t6.— signal 
at  Bombay,  110,  183 — tour  of  inspec- 
tion— Poonah  division  of  the  army,  181 
— command  allowances,  182— sei  vices 
of  Brigadier  L.  C.  Russell,  ib. —  war. 
rant  officers,  1 83  —  services  of  Capt. 
Brucks,  243 — courts-martial,  51,  183, 
243— appointments  and  furloughs,  51, 
110,  183,  245 — marine  appointments, 
53,  112,  184. 

Supreme  Court :  — Trial  of  Ma- 


homed bin  Suggur  for  piracy,  87. 
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Books,  edict  against  fureign,  in  Cliina,  37 
-—preparing  for  tlie  press  in  China,  94. 

Brahmin^  conversion  of  a,  31 — polygamy 
of  the  Kulins,  212. 

Breakwater  at  Madras,  86. 

J^rotim  (  Brigadier),  legacy  to,  187. 

Broome {y\r,R),  142,  16H,  209,216,248. 

Brucki  (Capt.),  services  of,  243. 

J?ryce(Dr.),  mission  of,  171. 

Buckingham  (Mr.),  claims  of,  202 — sub- 
scription for,  ib. 

Buffaloes,  wild,  in  Assam,  30. 

Burkint/oung  (Mr,),  1,3,4. 

Burmese  Empire — see  Ava. 

Burnea  (Lieut.),  mission  of,  to  Sinde,  55 
—report  by,  on  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  Indus,  90. 

Burnet/  (Col.),  resident  at  Ava,  35. 

Burl  (Lieut.  J.  R.),  176. 

By-faws,  Company's,  alteration  in,  196 — 
committee  of,  197. 

Cubul,  projected  expedition  from,  against 
Peshawur,  22,  80,  186— Mr.  Masson*s 
account  of  the  trade  of,  24,  69,  221 — 
aifairs  of  Shah  Shuja,  ex-king  of,  75, 
187 — discovery  of  gold  coin  by  a'  fa- 
queer  in,  187. 

Caffres,  great  meeting  of,  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  England,  40 — petty  feuds  be- 
tween the  Fingoes  and,  173. 

Calcutta  Intelligence: — The  select  ves- 
try, 9— Bank  of  Bengal,  10— Glo'ster 
mills,  r6.-— the  late  woongyee  of  Ran- 
goon, z6.— ecclesiastical  intelligence,  11 
—judicial  anomaly,  if>, — press  and  so. 
ciety  of  Cslcutu,  12 — outrage  on  a 
British  officer,  13  —  Mr.  Stocqueler 
and  the  Bengal  Club,  13,  75— estate  of 
Fergusson  and  Co.,  14,  68,  186 — of 
Colvin  and  Co.,  15,  186,215— Univer- 
sal Assurance  Company,  15,  189 — fre- 
quency of  courts-martial,  15,  20,  79 — 
opium  cultivation,  15— copptT  coinage, 
15,  19 — intellectual  condition  of  India, 
16 — cultivation  of  indigo,  17 — the  phi- 
losopher's stofie,  18 — law  commission, 
i6.— native  patronage,  t6.— -affairs  at 
Jeypore,  19,  76,  150,  186,  188,228— 
the  new  currency,  15,  19,  80 — dress  of 
military  officers,  20,  41 — native  mar- 
riage, 20 — affairs  of  Ilunjeet  Singh,  21, 
75.  1^6— Lahore,  21,  80,  186,  187, 
227— Sinde,  21,  75,  187— Delhi,  21, 
80.  227— the  Baiza  Baee,  21,  78,  228 
— Ludakh,  21— Hyderabad,  i^.— Ul- 
war,  21,228— Herat,  22,  228— Cabul, 
22,^0,  186,  187— Peshawur,  22— the 
Suraogcus  and  Vishnovees,  23— trade  of 
Cabul.  24,  69,  221— zoology  of  Assam, 
30— Civil  Service  Annuity  Fund,  65, 
143  —  new  Hindu  sect>  66 — Union 
Bank,  67 — the  Khasias  of  Cherrapoon- 
jee,  ib, — estate  of  Alexander  and  Co., 
67,  215— of  Mackintosh  and  Co.,  68, 
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186,  215— abolition  of  oatlis,  68 — Agra 
College,  69 — Government  Sanscrit  Col- 
lege, ib. —  Rajah  Rajnarain  Roy,  70 — 
native  education,  70,  145 — intrigue*  at 
Delhi,  71,  146  —  Ganges  Insurance 
Office,  71-»gnind  cricket  match,  ib. — 
Indian  jails,  71,  102,  144 — abolition  of 
cu8tom.hou>es,  72,  186 — corruption  of 
native  servants,  72 — Aurungabad,  72, 
228— the  opium  trade  with  China,  73 — 
dawk -travel  ling,  t6.-»growth  of  tea  in 
India,  74 — progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, t6.— embassy  from  Nep^ul,  74, 
147 — Baboo  Joykissun  Doss,  75 — pub. 
lie  libVary,  75.  186 — Shah  Shoqjn-ool- 
Moolk,  75,  187 — selection  of  native 
servants,  78* — the  Begum  Sumroo,  78, 
170, 186,  187,  221— Mofus^Lei^,  79 
— Jungypore  indigo- factory,  U}. — iron- 
tier  preventive  line,  79,  150,  172— de- 
puty collectors,  79  —  Jullalabad,  80, 
186— Bhurtpoor,  80,  227— Gwalior,  80 
— arrival  of  Lord  Auckland,  96,  187— 
Mr.  Adam's  report  on  the  slate  of  edu- 
cation in  Bengal,  137,  226— estate  of 
Cruttcnden  and  Co.,  141,  167,  18(>, 
216,  248 — proposed  new  wharf,  143^ 
progress  of  the  arts  and  trade,  t6.— pre- 
sidency of  Agra,  144,  189- M.  Cor- 
dier,  144 — Chamber  of  Commerce,  145, 
188 — severity  of  the  cold,  145— pre- 
sents from  native  chiefs,  f^.-^Oriental 
literature,  ib, — Military  Fund,  147 — 
resumpiion  of  rent-free  lands,  147,  218 
— slave-trade  in  Dinagepore,  147 — tea- 
plants,  1*6. — improvement  of  the  dak,  ib. 
—Mr.  John  Palmer,  148,  170— sale  of 
Shumsoodeen's  property,  80,  150  — 
smuggling  across  the  Jumna,  150,  172 
— military  items,  150,  186 — military 
discussions  in  the  newspapers,  150 — 
Mr.  Mordaunt  Rickefls,  166 — Raromo- 
bun  Roy,  170 — municipal  taxation,  170, 
217 — tiger-hunting,  171— Agra  Bank, 
ib, — Dr.  Bryce,  ib. — Agricultural  So- 
ciety, 172 — insurrection  in  Akynb,  ib. 
—Baron  Hugel,  186,  227— dividends 
on  insolvent  estates,  137,  186,  212 — 
sale  of  the  Forbes  steamer,  186 — acts  of 
council,  186,  214,  223— hail-storm  at 
Benares,  186-^abolition  of  salt  sales, 
186,  224— lotteries,  187,  188.  224— 
agent  at  Moorshedabad,  187,  224 — re- 
moval of  troops,  187 — Hindoo  pilgrim- 
tax,  187,  220— earthquake  at  Chander- 
nagore,  187— new  coffeehouse,  t6.— 
discovery  of  coin  by  a  faqueer,  ib. — 
abolition  of  transit  duties,  187,  224— 
Native  Medical  College,  188,  226— 
Calcutta  Steam-tug  Association,  188-^ 
Point  Palmiras  light-house,  t6.— steam 
meeting,  ib, — accident  to  Major  Pew, 
ib. — proposed  address  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 
16.—  poligamy  of  the  Kulin  Brahmins, 
212 — extortion,  213 — legislation  for 
India,  214 — the  Nizamut  College  at 
Moorshedabad,  217 — law  of  primoge- 
niture, 218— tlie  Charles  Eaton,  219— 
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India  cotton,  t^.— roads  and  canals,  220 
— execution  of  decrees,  ib, — tone  of  the 
native  press  222— Mr.  Wagborn,  223— 
insolvent  act,  t6.— new  form  of  oath,  i6. 
—defence  of  polygamy,  ib, —  sale  of 
house  property,  186,  223— superintend- 
ing surgeons,  224— power  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, 225  —  union  of  the 
revenue  and  judicial  functions,  226 — 

Manoola,  the  dacoit  of  Jessora,   ib, 

Mofussil    miscellaneous    news,     ib, 

Cawnpoor.  ib. — Dr.  Henderson,  228 ' 

petition  to  Parliament,  268-  prices  of 
European  goods,  60,  133,  206,  276— 
securities  and  exchanges,  6J,  134,  207, 
277— shipping,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  45,  105,  177,242. 
— —  Government  Orders :  —  Dress  of 
officers,  41,  98 — appointments  to  the 
general  staff,  41— examination  of  offi- 
cers, 45 — sudder  ameens,  moonsifi^,  &c. 
— trading  speculations,  V7 — conduct  of 
Lieut.  T.  Bell,  ib  — Sinfoes — bravery  of 
native  soldiers,  98 — movement  of  corps, 
lA.— full  tentage,  174 — regimental  duty, 
ib. — Goorltah  or  Hill  Corps,  i6.— mus- 
kets for  the  artillery  repiment.  ib. — 
Agra,  189— lieut.  governor  of  the  Wes- 
tern Provinces,  ib. — mercantile  or  agri- 
cultural pursuits  by  medical  officers,  ib, 
—Company's  rupees,  240  —  artillery 
with  the  Assam 'light  infantry,  ib, — 
•coorts-martial,  41,  98,  174— appoint- 
ments, 43,  102, 174,  189,  240. 

Supreme  Court  .—In  the  matter 

of  Alexander  and  Co.,  1— sale  of  in- 
digo factories,  ib. —  Calder  w.  Halkelt, 
7  —  Shaw  V,    Freeman,  165  —  appeals 
from  the  Company's  Courts,  214,  268. 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court :  —  As- 


signee of  Cruttenden  and  Co.,   137,  209 
—dividends  on  estates,    137,  186,  212 
Fergusson  and  Co.,  212. 
Colder  V.  Halkett,  case  of,  7. 
Campbell  (Midsb.),  court-martial  on,  243. 
Canals,  state  of,  in  India,  220. 
Caps  of  Good  Hope  Iktellioknce: — 
Great  meeting  of  Anglo- Caffre  tribes, 
40— exploring  expedition  into  Central 
Africa,    96 — Hottentot   families,    ih  — 
Fingoes  and  Caffres,    173— rix-dollar 
currency,    ib. — affairs  on   the  frontier, 
234— Capt.  Stockenstrom,  t6.— exports, 
t6.— Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  235  — ap- 
pointments, 54,  112,  234,   247— ship- 
ping, births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  54, 
112,  185,247. 
Castes,  right  and  left  hand,  32. 
Caucastis,  state  of  affairs  in  the,  235. 
Causeway,  Colaba,  expense  of,  89. 
Cuwnpore,  gallantry  of  ite  inhabitants,  227 

— Ladies'  Committee  at,  ib. 
Ceylon     Intelugenck  :  —  Accident  at 
the  King's  house,  Colombo,  35 — the  le- 
gislative council,  92,  157,  231— landed 
property,  157— the  governor,  the  mer- 
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chants,  and  the  press,  160,  230— ad- 
dress of  the  natives  to  tlie  governor,  2.3 1 
—  shipping,  births,  marriages,  aud 
deaths,  5.3,  112,  184,245. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Calcutta,  145,  18H. 

Chandemagttre,  M.  Cordier,  governor  of, 
144— earthquake  at,  187. 

Charles  Eaton,  ship,  fate  of  the,  219. 

Cherrapomyer,  the  Khasias  of,  67. 

Chesnep  (Col.),  expedition  of,  to  the  jfiu- 
phrates,  37,  96,  236,  237. 

Chiefs,  Indian  native,  presenu  from,  145. 

Chimun  Singh,  chief  of  Sae war,  188. 

China  Imtellioence  :  —  The  emperor's 
edict  against  foreign  books,  Z7 — How. 
qua's  brotlier,  54 — death  of  Loo,  gover- 
nor of  Canton,  54,  95— banishment  of 
the  linguist,  Hopun,  55 — seizure  of  the 
second  officer  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  55, 
16:^ — debts  of  Howqua's  bong,  55 — 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  in  China,  94— commotion 
caused  by  the  Jardine  steamer,  95— 
second  fire  at  Canton,  172  —  Malwa 
opium,  229 — disturbances  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Shaow-chow.  foo,  233— prices 
of  European  goods  at  Canton.  60,  133, 
206,  276 --exchanges,  61,  134,  207, 
277 — sliipping,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  ,54,  112,  185,246. 

Chinsurah,  the  king's  depot  at,  225. 

Cholera  at  Lahore,  80. 

Chrtsiianify,  conversion  of  a  brahmin  to, 
31— suppression  of,  in  Madagascar,  40 
— progress  of,  in  India,  152. 

Circassia,  warlike  operations  in,  235. 

Civil  Annuity  Fundy  Bengal,  65,  1 43. 

Cioil  Servants,  Indian,  examination  of,  43, 
102,  24;)— annuity  fund  for,  65,  143— 
uncovenanted,  97— St.  Helena,  185. 

Club,  Bengal,  proposed  ejection  of  Mr. 
Stocqueler  from  the,  13,  75 — new  rales 
for,  76— Madras,  86— Allahabad,  145. 

Coal,  search  for,  in  Cutch,  50— depot  at 
Socotra  abandoned,  90. 

Cochin,  present  state  of,   151. 

Coddn-China,  disputes  between,  and  Siam, 
36,  55,  93— suppression  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances  in,  162. 

Coffee.house,  new,  at  Calcutta,  187. 

Coffin  (Capt.),  death  of,  55,  236. 

Coinage^  copper,  for  India,  15,  83 — silver, 
19,  80 — discovery  of  gold  coin  by  a  fa- 
queer,  187. 

Colaba,  proposed  causeway  at,  89. 

CoUi,  severity  of  the,  in  Bengal,  145. 

Collectors,  deputy,  selection  of,  79. 

College,  Agra,  progress  of  the,  69 — Sins- 
crit,  of  Calcutta,  exclusion  of  Eng- 
lish from  the,  ib, — Native  Medical,  at 
Calcutta,  188,  226— Nizamat,  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  217 — opening  of  the  Elphin- 
stone,  at  Bombay,  229. 
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Colonists  in  India,  hints  for,  90. 

Co/M'n  and  Co.,  estate  of,  15, 137,  186,215. 

Commander-in-chi^t  Indian,  power  of,  225. 

Commerce  of  Cabul,  24,  69,  221— with 
Peraia,  233,  271. 

Comfnissions,  military,  fees  on,  107. 

Compunction,  cases  of,  31. 

Comran  Shah,  perfidious  conduct  of,  -22. 

Con^n  (Sir  R.  B.),  56. 

Conversion  of  a  brahroin,  31. 

Coolies f  discontented,  35. 

Coorg  prize-money,  33. 

Cotton,  India,  improvement  of,  219 — cul. 
tivation  of,  in  the  Surat  district,  229. 

Courts- Mastial,  frequency  of,  in  India, 
15,  79  — pending,  20,  33  — on  Ens. 
Smith,  41  — Capt.  M*Nagbten,  42— 
Lieul.  Beek,  51— Ens.  Abbott,  98— 
Capt.  0*Hanlon,  99  —  Lieut.  Goad, 
Cornet  Irving,  and  Lieut.  Martin,  101 
— duty  of  officers  attending  such  courts, 
1 74— <m  Ens.  Rowen,  ib^ — Lieut.  Nor- 
ton, 179— Assist.  Surg.  Hunter,  183 — 
Midshipmen  Hewitt,  CanpbeU,  and 
Hamilton,  243. 

Cricket  y  grand  match  of,  at  Calcutta,  71. 

Crimea,  affairs  in  the,  235. 

Cruttefiden  and  Co, y  estate  of,  137,  141, 
167,  209,  216,  248— sale  of  landed  pro. 
perty  belonging  to,  186,  223. 

Cullen  (Mr.  J.),  142,  168,  209,  216, 248. 

Cunningham  (Mr.),  death  of,  38. 

Currency,  new,  for  India,  15,  19,  80,  240 
— rix-dollar,  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  173. 

Curse{fee  Cowasjee,  generosity  of,  90. 

Custom-houses,  abolition  of,  72,  186^  224 
— proposed,  at  Singapore,  161. 

Cutchf  search  for  coal  in,  50. 

Dacoits  in  Jessore,  226. 

Dawk,  travelling  in  India  by,  73 — ^im- 
provement of  the  Bombay,  147. 

Debates  at  the  EasU  India  House  on  6th 
May,  22d  June,  and  11th  July  1836:— 
Equalization  of  Sugar  Duties,  1 13,  190, 
249 — Parliamentary  Papers,  191,  249— 
Half. Year's  Dividend,  191— By-Laws, 
196  —  Attendance  in  the  Proprietors* 
Room,  201. 

Decrees,  execution  of,  by  principal  sudder 
ameens,  220. 

Delhi,  imprisonment  of  Dewan  Kishen 
Loll  at,  21— intrigues  at  the  court  of, 
71,  146— sale  of  Sbumsoodeen's  pro- 
perty at,  80,  150 — curious  address  of 
the  king  of,  146 — historical  painting  of 
bis  majesty,  227 — ^kidnapping  of  chil- 
dren  at,  228. 

Dep6t  at  Poonamallee,  47 — coal,  at  Soco- 
tra.  90— King*8,  at  Chinsurah,  225. 

De  Wind  (Mr.),  attempt  on,  55,  93. 

Dickens  (Mr.),  168,  209,  216,  248. 
^«<i/.  Joum,  N.  S.  VoL.SO.No.80. 
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Dinagepore,  filave-trade  in,  147. 

Dinner  to  Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  33 — to  Sir 
T.  P.  Maitland,  128  — to  Archdeacon 
Robinson,  153— to  Lord  Elphinstone, 
270. 

Directors,  East-India,  election  of,  56,  271 
—list  of,  for  1836,  59. 

Dividends  on  insolvent  estates,  137,  186 — 
Company's  half-yearly,  191. 

Dollars,  riz,  at  the  Cape,  173. 

Dost  Mahomed  rhan,  22,  80,  186, 187. 

Dress  of  Indian  officers,  20,  41. 

Duel  between  Capts.  Smith  and  Taylor  of 
the  Madras  army,  32. 

Duties  on  merchandize  at  Cabul,  25 — 
equalization  of,  on  East  and  West-India 
sugars,  113,  190,  202,  249— tea,  136. 
202,  205— on  imports  and  exports  at 
Singapore,  161— abolition  of  transit,  in 
Bengal,  186,  187,  224  —  oo  British 
goods  at  Batavia,  233 — in  Persia,  233, 
271. 

Earthquake  at  Amboyua,  173 — at  Chan- 
dernagore  and  Sook  Saugor,  187 — at 
Mindanoo,  one  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, 236. 

East -India  Company,  directors  of  the,  for 
1836,  "56,  59,  271 — petitions  from,  to 
Parliament,  relative  to  the  equalization 
of  duties  on  sugar,  113,  190^innerto 
Sir  T.  P.  Maitland  by  the  Directors  of, 
.  128 — half-year*s  dividend  declared  by 
the,  1 92— «a8e  of  the  maritime  officers 
excluded  from  their  compensation  list, 
192,  202— alteration  in  their  by-laws, 
196^ — experiment  in  steam- navigation 
by,  ib. — entertainment  to  Lord  Elphin- 
stone by  tlie  Court  of  Directors  of,  270. 

East 'India  House,  election  of  directors  at, 
56,  271— attendance  in  the  proprietor's 
room  at,  210 — Oriental  librarian  at, 
270 — caie  of  the  Museum  at,  i6.— exa- 
miner  of  Indian  correspondence,  ib. — 
superintendence  of  the  maps  and  charts 
at,  ib, — see  also  Debates. 

Education  of  natives  in  India,  17,  70, 
145,  156,  229— in  Ava,  36  — of  the 
Khasias,  67  —  medical,  for  natives,  at 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  86,  188,  226— 
Mr.  Adam's  report  on  the  state  of,  in 
Bengal,  137,  226. 

Ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  East,  1 1 . 

Egypt,  operations  of  the  pasha  of,  against 
the  Arabians,  55— establishment  of  Mr. 
Waghorn  in,  223 — miserable  state  of 
the  lower  provinces  of,  236— rail-roads 
in,  ib. — pyramids,  ib. — the  plague,  ib. 
— visit  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff  to,  ib. 

Elephants,  wild,  in  Assam,  .30. 

EUias  (Mr.  J.  D.),  death  of,  171. 

Ellis  (Mr.),  mission  of,  to  Persia,  96,  233, 
271. 

Elphinstone  (Lord),  appointed  governor  of 
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Madras,  36,  270 — enteruinment  to,  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  270. 

Elphmstone  College  at  Bombay,  229. 

J?m/granto  to  Australia,  165. 

Engmeert,  control  over  officers  of,  110. 

English  language,  progress  of,  among  the 
Burmese,  35---among  the  Khasias,  67 
—exclusion  of,  from  the  Sanscrit  Col- 
lege at  Calcutta,  69 — progress  of,  in 
Bengal,  74,  137,  145,  226. 

Erawadiy  river,  notice  of  the,  162. 

Euphrates  Expedition,  progress  of,  37,  96, 
236— melancholy  accident  to,  237. 

Exammatian  of  junior  civil  servants,  43, 
102,  240— -of  military  officers  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  45,  48,  104,  109 — 
of  medical  officers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, 49— -of  schools  at  Bombay,  156. 

Exclumges,  India  and  China,  rates  of,  61, 
134,  207,  277. 

Extortion,  case  of,  213. 

Factories,  indigo,  law  case  respecting  those 

of  Neschunderpore  and  Autpara,    1— 

sale  of,  in  Bengal,  79,  143. 
Fane  (Gen,  Sir  H.),  order  by,  respecting 

the  areas  of  Indian  officers,  20,  41. 
Faqueer,  discovery  of  gold  coin  by  a,  187. 
Fees  on  military  commissions,   107. 
Females,  native,  education  of,  226. 
Fergusson  and  Co.,  insolvent  estate  of,  14, 

68,  137, 186,  212. 
Fingoesoi  South  Africa,  173. 
Fire  at  Canton,  172— at  Astrachan,  235. 
Forbes  steamer,  sale  of  th^    186 — to  be 

used  as  a  tug-boat  on  theHooghley,  188. 
Franklin  (Sir  John),  56. 
Eraser  {^T.  S.),  conspiracy  against,  21. 
Freeman,  case  of  Shaw  v.,  1 65. 
Fund,  Bengal  Civil  Annuity,  65,   143 — 

Native  Education,    at  Calcutta,   70^ 

Madras  Military,  86 — Bengal  Military, 

147. 
Furloughs,  Madras,  date  of,  178. 

Gambier  (Sir  Edward),  56. 

Ganges  Insurance  Company,  71. 

GsMXRAL  Ordbrs — See  Calcutta,  ^fc 

Glo*ster  Mills,  sale  of  the,  10. 

Goocf  (Lieut.),  court-martial  on,  101. 

Goods t  European,  sale  of,  at  Cabul,  25 — 

prices  of,  in  India  and  China,  60,  133, 

206,  276. 
Gooinsoor,  operations  against  the  raja  of, 

34,84,187,229. 
Goorkak,  or  Hill  Corps,   174. 
Gron/ (Sir  Robert),  154,  156. 
Guzerat,  disturbances  in,  35. 
GwaUor,  affairs  of  the  ez-raneeof,  21,  78, 

228— debilitated  state  of  the  young  ra- 

jahof,  80. 


Part  11.  [May  to 

HttilMorm  at  Benares,  186. 

i7a^//,  case  of  Calder  v.,  7. 

HamUton{W\d^  ),  court-martial  on,  244. 

Harems,  abolition  of,  at  Tebrao,  96. 

Hatrass^  dispute  betvreen  the  Suraogecs 
and  Vishnovees  at,  23. 

Henderson  (Dr.),  travels  of,  228. 

Herat,  movements  of  Kye  Khusni  Mectxa 
in  the  vicinity  of,  22 — treacherous  con- 
duct of  Comran  Shah,  prince  of,  ib. — 
his  seizure  of  Seistan,  i6.— Persian  ex- 
pedition  against,  96 — sanguinary  cocu 
flict  with  maraudmgBelochees  near,  228. 

Hewitt  (Midsh.),  court-martial  on,  243. 

Hindu  religious  sects,  disputes  amongst, 
23 — conversion  of  a  brahmin,  31 — right 
and  left-hand  castes,  32 — ^new  sect,  66 
— Sanscrit  College  at  Calcutta,  69— pit- 
grim-tax,  1 87,  220— see  also  Aattret. 

Hothouse  (Sir  J.  C),  192,  202. 

Holroyd  (Mr.  T.},  137,  141,  169,  209. 

HoMx  Imtzlugkmcx:  —  Debates  at  the 
EasUlndia  House,  113,  190,  249— 
Imperial  Parliament,  202, 268— election 
of  East- India  Directors,  56,  59,  271— 
judicial  appointmenu  in  India,  56 — 
new  governor  of  Madras,  56,  270 — new 
commander-in-chief  at  Madras,  56,  128 
— appointments  for  South  Australia,  56 
— lieutenant-governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  t6. — archdeacon  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  tfr. — dinner  to  Sir  T.  P.  Mait- 
land,  128— princes  of  Persia,  12^,  202, 
271— General  AUard,  128— Gazette  ap. 
pointments,  128,  202  —  steam  naviga- 
tion to  India,  202— the  China  trade,  ik 
—  appointments  at  the  India  House, 
270 — Mr.  Royle,  ib, — entertainment  to 
the  governor  of  Madras,  t6..^ew  direc 
tor,  271— trade  with  Persia,  ib, — Ply- 
mouth an  Eastern  port,  ib. — East  and 
West-  India  sugars,  ib. — retirements,  &c. 
from  the  Company's  service,  272  — 
promotions  and  changes  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces  serving  in  the  East,  56, 
128,  272 — India  shipping,  arrivals,  and 
departures,  and  passengers,  57,  129, 
203,  273— births,  marriages,  and  deaths^ 
58,  204,  275— see  also  Shipping,  Mar- 
keU,  ffc, 

Honduras,  ship,  attack  upon  the,  237. 

Honour,  affair  of,  at  Madras,  32. 

Horton  (Sir  R.  W.),  governor  of  Ceylon, 
35 — remonstrance  of,  addressed  to  the 
merchants  and  colonial  press^  160,  230 
—native  address  to,  231. 

Hottentots,  location  of,  96. 

House-property,  improvement  in,  at  Cal- 
cutta, 143— sale  of,  136,  223. 

Howqua,  death  of  his  brother,  54— debts 
of  his  hong,  55. 

Hugel  (Baron),  travels  of,  227. 

Humphreys  (Lieut.),  censure  on,  178. 

Hunter(  Asst.Surg.),  court-martial  on,  183. 
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HuoHf  new  settlement  on  the,  2'M, 

HutchiM  (ReT.  Wm.),  56. 

Hyderabad^  present  state  of  aflBiirs  at,  21— 
daima  on  the  Nawab  Asif  Jah  at,  i6^ — 
moon-iaced  ladies  of,  16.— police  at,  ib. 
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Ikdia  (British),  intellectual  condition  of, 
16— hints  on  the  agricultural  capabi- 
lities of,  90— products  of,  155— legis- 
taUon  for,  214, 220,  223, 224. 

-  (Foreign) : — The  late  attack  upon 
British  functionaries  at  Jeypore,  19,  76, 
150,  186,  188,  228— Ruujeet  Sing  and 
the  Hakim  of  Sinde,  21,  75— affairs  at 
Delhi,  21,  71,  146,  227— Dewan  KU 
shen  Loll,  21— the  Baiza  Baee,  21,  78, 
228  — war  in  Ludakh,  21— affairs  at 
Hyderabad,  21— ngah  of  Ulwar,  21, 
150,  228— operations  at  Herat,  22,  228 

intended    expedition    from    Caubul 

against  Pcshawur,  22,  80,  186,  227— 
Patau  robbers  in  Peshawur,  22 — opera- 
tions against  the  raja  of  Goomsur,  34, 
84,  187,  229— oppression  at  Auninga- 
bad,  72.  228— Nepaul  embassy,  74, 
147— Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  ex-king 
of  Cabul,  75,  187— affairs  at  Lahore, 
80,  186, 187,  227— Jullalabad,  80, 186 
— Bhurtpore,  74, 80,  227-Gwalior,  80 
— irruption  of  the  Singfoes,  98,  162 — 
suspicious  conduct  of  the  Kurnool  ra- 
jah, 151 — expedition  from  Jeypore 
against  tlie  chief  of  Saewar,  188. 

, (Dutch)  :  — Jara  Bank,    161  — 

earthquake  at  Amboyna,  173— insur- 
rection in  Sumatra,  16.— duties  on  Bri- 
tish goods  at  BataTia,  233— shipping, 
birth,  and  death,  54,  245. 

. (Spanish) : — Earthquake  at  Min. 

danao,  Philippine  Islands,  236. 
Indigo  factories  of  Neeschunderpore  and 
Autpara,  1 — arrest  and  false  imprison- 
ment of  a  planter  near  Kishnaghur,  7 — 
judicial   anomaly  in   the  case  of  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  a  planter,    11 — clashing 
of  opium   cultivation  with,    15 — res- 
tricted cultivation  of,   in  Bengal,  17 — 
sales  in  England,  66,  280— market  for, 
at  Cabul,  69,  221— sale  of  factories,  79, 
143  ^estimated  extent  of  the  late  crop 
in  Bengal,   136— new  act  relating  to 
planters,  186. 
Indus,  navigation  of  the,  25,  55,  90,  187 
—Lieut.  Burnes'  report  on  its  trade  and 
navigation,  90— attempt  of  the  Indus 
steamer  to   ascend  the,    90  —  French 
scientific  expedition  to  the,  128. 
Insolvent  Acl,  Indian,  186,  223. 
Insjtection  of  the  Bombay  army,  181. 
Insurance  Company t  Ganges,  71. 
Irtni  works  at  Porto  Novo,  86. 
Irving  (Cornet),  court-martial  on,  101. 

Jailsy  Indian,  inquiry  into  the  state  of,  71, 
102— character  and  discipline  of,  144. 


Jamsetjee  Je^jeebhoi/,  ball  by,  154. 

Jav(h  Bank  of,  1 61— duties  in,  233. 

Jessore,  capture  of  dacoits  in,  226. 

Jeypore,  the  late  attack  upon  British  func- 
tionaries as  19,  76, 150,  186,  188,  228  . 
—answer   of  the  thakflors  to  the  ra- 
III II I   piiiisiilll.     1*1      I  iiiiiliiiiiii   from, 
against  the  chief  of  Saewar,  188. 

Jotka  Ramy  ex-minister  of  Jeypore,  charges 
against,  19,77,150,186. 

Joudhpore,  arrangements  at,  19. 

Joykissun  Doss,  will  of,  75. 

Jubburdustee,  a  case  of  extortion,  213. 

Jiidtcia/ anomaly,  11— union  of  the  reve- 
nue and  judicial  functions  in  India,  226. 

JuUalabad,  force  assembling  at,  80,  186. 

Jumnuy  smuggling  across  the,  180 — Ux 
on  bathers  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and,  187. 

Jungypore,  indigo- factory  at,  79. 

Jurors  in  New  South  Wales,  164. 

Juswuni  Singh,  marriage  of  the  son  of,  20. 

KaUywar,  slave-trading  in,  34,  89. 
Keane  (Sir  John),  inspection  of  the  Poona 

division  of  the  army  by,  181. 
Khadas,  the,  of  Cherrapoonjee,  67. 
Xhorassan,  expedition  against,  96. 
ICino,  gum,  155. 
ICuUn  Brahmins,  polygamy  of  the,  212— 

their  origin,  ib* 
KuUadghee,  inspection  of  troops  at,  182. 
Kurds,  defeat  of  Turkish  troops  by  the,  in 

Mesopotamia,  235. 
Kurnool,  probability  of  hostilities  at,  151. 
KuHa  Bht^  a  new  Hindu  sect,  66. 

LaWe— see  Runjeet  SSngh, 

Lands,  resumption  of  rent-free,  in  Ben- 
gal, 147,  218— ordinance  for  the  pro- 
Usction  of,  from  stray  cattle,  in  Ceylon, 
157— sale  of  property  belonging  to  the 
firm  of  Cruttenden  and  Co.  at  Calcutu, 
186,  223. 

Lanauase,  English,  progress  of,  in  the 
Ewt,  35,  67,  74,  137,  145,  226  — 
Oriental,  examination  of  ofl^cersin,  43, 
45,  48,  49,  104,  109 —exclusion  of 
English  from  the  Sanscrit  College  at 
Calcutta,  69. 

X<u7,en<(Mr.  G.  G.deH.),  271. 

La  Trobe  (Rcv.C.  I.),  death  of,  131. 

Law  Commission,  Indian,  18,68. 

Legislation  for  India,  214,  220,  223,  224. 

Library,  public,  at  Calcutta,  75,  186  — 
OrienUl,  at  the  East- India  House,  270. 

£i^«r-^«nmmcc  at  Calcutta,  15,  189. 

Liiihl  house  t^i  Point  Palmyras,  188. 

Lingham(ilr.  A.),  decision  of  hb case,  1. 

Lish  (Mr.),  labours  of,  67. 

Literature,  Oriental,  145. 
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Locusts,  destructioo  of,  in  Syria,  236. 

Lohanis,  trade  of  the,  25,  69,  221. 

Loo,  goyernor  of  Canton,  54,95. 

Loodianah,  arrival  of  Dr.Henderton  at,228. 

Lotteries,  abolition  of  govemnaent,  at  Cal- 
cutta, 1B7,  224. 

Ltidakh,  defeat  of  Goolab  Sing's  troops  by 
the  rajah  of,  21. 

Lumley  (Col.),  defamation  of,  13,  75. 

Lvsh  (Dr.C.)»  on  the  agricultural  capabi- 
lities  of  India,  90. 

Macaulay  rMr.  T.  B.),  letter  to,  on  the 
subject  or  legislation  for  India,  214. 

Macm/j^  (Mr.  Donald),  137,  141,  168, 
209,216,248. 

Mackintosh  and  Co,,  insolvent  estate  of,  6P, 
186,215. 

Mc NagfUen  {Ca^i.),  court-martial  on,  42. 

McNeUl  (Mr.  John),  202. 

Macotiochie  (Capt.),  129. 

Madagascar,  suppression  of  Christianity 
in,  40. 

Madras  Imteluqenci: — Absence  of  the 
governor  from  the  presidency,  31 — con- 
version of  a  brahmin,  ib. — compunctious 
visitings,  t&.— suicide  amongst  natives, 
32— Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  32,  83— right 
and  left-hand  castes,  32 — affair  of  ho- 
nour, ib. — Capt.  Richardson,  33 — the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  ib, — the  mint,  ib^-^ 
Coorg  prize-money,  ib, — case  of  Soo- 
broyah  Moodelly,  33,  228 — operations 
against  the  Goomsur  raja,  .34,  84,  187, 
229  —  new  commander-in-chief,  56  — 
new  governor,  56,  270 — superstitions  in 
the  Neelgberries,  85  — iron-works  at 
Porto  Novo,  86-^native  medical  stu- 
dents, ib, — the  breakwater,  ib  —Madras 
Club,  16~Military  Fund,  i6.~ Cochin, 
151  — Rev.  Mr.  Rottier,  t6.— Kumool, 
t6. — Tinnevclly  mission,  152 — Arch- 
deacon Robinson,  153— marine  excur- 
sion, 229— imports  and  exports  of  sugar 
by  sea,  257 — prices  of  European  goods, 
60,  133,  206,  276— government  securi. 
ties  and  exchanges,  61 ,  134,  207, 277— 
shipping,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
49,  109,  180. 
— —  Government  Orders:— Occupa- 
tion  of  public  quarters,  47— depot  at 
Poonamallee,  t6. — rewards  to  officers, 
48,  109 — British  subjects  arriving  at 
Madras,  107 -—allowances  to  King*s 
officers,  ib, — fees  on  commissions,  ib, — 
conduct  of  Lieut.  West,  i6.— date  of 
furloughs,  178  —  conduct  of  Lieut. 
Humphreys,  ib,  —  Indian  allowances, 
1 79 — movements  of  corps,  ib, — courts- 
martial,  179  —  appointments  and  fur- 
loughs, 47,  108,  179.242. 

Supreme  Court :  —  New  judges, 

56— retirement  of  Sir  Ralph  Palmer,  83. 
Madrissa  at  Moorshedabad,  217. 
Magistrates  at  Calcutta,  170,  217. 
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Mahomed  bin  Suggur,  trial  of,  87. 


Maitland  (Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  T.  P.),  5€— 
dinner  to,  128. 

Malacca,  convictioo  of  Count  Von  Ran- 
sow  afy  55,  9X 

Malwa,  opium  cultivation  in,  229. 

Manilla,  marriage  at,  54. 

Manoola,  thedacoit  of  Jessore,  226. 

Maritime  ojicers,  claims  of,  192,  202. 

Markets  in  Cabul,  24,  69,  221— in  India 
and  China.  61,  134,  207,  277— Loa- 
don,  66,  136,  205,  280. 

Marriage^  Hindu,  extravagance  at  a,  20. 

Martin  (Lieut.),  court-martial  on,  101. 

Masson  (Mr.),  his  account  of  the  trade  of 
Cabul,  24,  69,  221. 

Mauritius,  shipping  at,  54, 1 12 — birth,  54. 

Medical  officers,  study  of  the  native  ko- 
guagetf  by.  49 — charge  of  troops  oo  the 
Lidia  voyage,  50^-6chool  for  natives  at 
Madras,  86— college  at  Calcutta,  1 88, 226 
— officers  prohibited  from  entering  into 
mercantile  or  agricultural  pursuita,  189. 

Ji«to  at  Allahabad,  187,220. 

Metadfe  (Sir  C),  addresws  to,  188. 

MUiUny  Fund,  Madras,  exclnaion  from  the, 
86— Fund,  Bengal,  state  of  ita  accouats, 
147— items,  150,  186,  187 — discussions 
in  the  newspapers,  150— anecdotes,  225. 

Mia  (Mr.  James),  death  of,  205. 

Mint,  Madras,  its  abolition,  33. 

MindoTiao,  earthquake  at,  236. 

Mission  of  LieuL  Burnes  to  Sinde,  55»- 
from  Nepaul,  74,  147. 

Missionaries  in  Ava,  36 — attack  upon,  at 
Bagdad,  ib. — press  in  China,  37,  94 — 
Quaker,  at  Tahiti,  96 — alleged  hetero- 
doxical  opinions  of  Mr.  Rhenius  and 
others  in  Tinnevelly,  152 — American, 
in  Siam,  162. 

Mitchell  (Major),  exploring  expedition  of, 
in  New  South  Wales,  3H,  233. 

Mithankot,  mart  at,  25,  26. 

Mocha,  coffee  monopoly  at,  55. 

Mofussil,  press  of  the,  79— appeals  from 
the  Company's  courts  in  the,  214,  268 
— miscellaneous  news,  226. 

Moonsiffs,  trading  speculations  by,  97 — 
proposed  act  of  council  respecting,  214. 

Moorshedabad,  agent  at,  187,  224 — pro- 
gress of  the  Nizamat  College  at,  217. 

Mulberrytrte,  culture  of  the,  at  Kootoor 
Bagb,  near  Poona,  155. 

Municipal  affairs  at  Calcutta,  170,217. 

Murder  of  Capt.  Sergeantsoo,  247. 

Muscat,  travels  in  the  hill  country  lying 
westward  of,  230. 

Museum,  Company's,  care  of,  270. 

Muskets,  substitution  of,  for  fusils,  174 — 
percussion,  273. 

MuUi  (Mr.),  account  of  hb  silk  under- 
taking near  Poona,    155. 
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Natives  of  India,  outrage  on  a  British  offi- 
cer by,  13 — intellectual  condition  of,  16 
— educaUon  of,  17,  70,  137,  145,  156, 
226— their  anxiety  to  obtain  situations 
under  goremment,  18,  157-— extrava. 
gance  at  a  marriage,  29 — frequency  of 
suicides  by,  32 — examination  of  candi- 
dates for  situations  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment, 35,  156 — corruption  of  offi- 
cers holding  government  situations,  72 
— selection  of  servants  for  public  offices,' 
78,  79,  156 — medical  studente  at  Ma- 
dras, 86— bravery  of,  as  soldiers,  107 — 
conduct  of,  as  jailors,  144 — ^presents 
from  chiefs,  145 — balls  given  by,  154 — 
growing  political  tone  of  their  press,  222 
— study  of  medicine  by,  at  Calcutta,  188, 
226 — see  also  Hindut, 

Navigation  of  the  Indus,  25,  55,  90,  187, 
230— of  the  Euphrates,  37,  96,  236, 
237 — steam,  in  China,  95 — steam,  on 
the  river  Hooghley,  188^-experiment 
in  steam,  to  India,  202— steam,  in  New 
South  Walea,  233. 

Navy 9  Indian,  appointments  in,  53>  112, 
184 — services  of  Capt.  Brucks  in,  243 
-^-courts-martial  on  midshipmen  of,  ib, 

NeeHgherrieSy  superstition  in  the,  85. 

Neewachi  outrage  on  an  officer  near,  13. 

Neesdtunderpore,  factory  of,  1,2. 

Nepaul,  mission  from,  to  the  Governor- 
general,  74,  147. 

New  South  Wales  Intklligxncb  : — The 
exploring  expedition  into  the  interior, 

38,  233 — death  of  Mr.  Cunningham, 
the  colonial  botanist,   38— aborigines, 

39,  163 — flourishing  state  of  the  colony, 
55— trial  of  a  native  black,  163 — Pa- 
triotic  Association,  ib. — Legislative  As- 
sembly,  164— jurors,  ib. —  emigration 
settlers,  165<~revenue,  173 — ^prisoners, 
ib, — steam-navigation,  233 — penal  dis- 
cipline in  1835,  t6.— case  of  William 
Watt,  ib. — shipping,  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  54,  112,  185,  246. 

Newtpaperst  affiiir  of  honour  arising  out  of 
a  correspondence  in  the,  at  Madras,  32 
—conduct  of  Capt.  Richardson  in  wri- 
ting anonymously  in  the,  33 — harmony 
of  those  in  the  Mofussil,  79 — military 
discussions  in  the,  151 — ^see  also  Press, 

New  Zealand,  birth  at,  247. 

Nizam's  dominions,  oppression  in,  72,  228. 

Norris  (Sir  William),  56. 

Xorton  (Lieut.),  court-martial  on,  179. 

Oalhs,  abolition  of,  68 — new  form  of,  by 

a  native  juryman  at  Calcutta,  223. 
O'Hanion  (Capt.),  court-martial  on,  ^9, 
Opium,  clashing  of  the  indigo  cultivation 

with,  in  Bengal,  15-~advance8  on  in. 

vestments  to  China,  73 — export  of  Mal- 

wa,  229. 
Oriental  literature,  club  at  Allahabad  for 

encouraging,  145. 


Orphans^  admission  of,  to  the  Madras  Mi- 
litary Fund,  86. 

Palmer  (Sir  Ralph),  dinner  to,  32— -re- 
tirement of,  from  the  Madras  bench,  83. 


■  {Mr.  John),  death  of,  148— bio. 
graphical  notice  of,  t6. — testimonial  to 
his  memory,    170. 

Palmyras  (Point),  light-house  at,   188. 

Parkur  prize-money,  50. 

Parllament,  petitions  to,  relative  to  the 
equalization  of  duties  on  sugar,  113, 
190,  251,  267— titles  of  East-Indiapa- 
peiB  laid  before,  191,249. 

debates  in: — Mr.  Bockingham*s 

case,  202— Capts.  Newall,  Barrow,  and 
GUsspoole,  ib. — sugar  duties,  t6.— Cal- 
cutta petition,  268— Troutbeck's  case, 
269. 

Parsees,  asylum  for  poor,  90. 

Patan  soldiers  in  Cabul,  22 — robbers,  ib. 

Patriotic  dissociation  at  Sydney,   163, 

Patronage,  native,  18. 

Passengers  of  ships,  57,  129,  203,  274. 

Paymasters,  allowances  to,  110. 

Peacocit  (Mr.  T.  L.),  270. 

Pknanq  Intzlugkvce  : — New  recorder, 
56— piracy,  161 — births  and  marriages, 
54,112,185. 

Persia,  operations  of  a  prince  of,  in  the 
vicmity  of  Herat,  22 — expedition  from, 
against  Herat  and  Khiva,  96— abolition 
of  harems  in,  i6.-»Mr.£llis*s  mission  to, 
96,  233,  271— princes  of,  in  England, 
128,  202,  271 — envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  Shah  of,  202— treaty  of  commerce 
with,  233,  271— deaths,  54. 

Persian  Guff^,  36,  54---piratical  attack  on 
the  Deria  Dotolut  in  the,  87— attempt 
on  the  cruizer  JElphinstone  in,  89  — 
death  in,  247. 

Peshawur,  projected  expedition  from  Ca- 
bul  against,  22,  80,  186— Pktan  rob- 
bers in,  22. 

Petitions  to  Parliament  relative  to  the 
equalization  of  dudes  on  sugar,  113, 
190,  251,  267— from  Calcutta,  268— in 
Troutbeck's  case,  269. 

Pew  (Major),  accident  to,  188. 

Philosophers  stone,  search  for  the,  18. 

Pilgrims,  Hindu,  tax  on,  187,  220. 

Pioneers,  at  Bombay,  110. 

Piracy,  trial  of  Mahomed  bin  Suggur  for, 
87 — acts  of,  nearPenang,  161 — account 
of  the  various  tribes  engaged  in,  in  the 
Makyan  Archipelago,  232. 

Plague  in  Egypt,  236. 

Po^tcff  of  Hyderabad,  21. 

Polygamy  of  the  Kulin  brahmins,  212 — 
defence  of,  223. 

Poona,  silk  establishment  at,  155 — inspec- 
tion of  the  troops  at,  181. 

Poonamallee,  depot  at,  47. 
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Pope  (Lieut),  imputation  on,  50. 
For^mndeTy  trade  in  slaves  at,  34,  89. 
Porto  NovOy  iron  works  at,  86. 
Port  Philip,  discovery  of  an  extraordinary 

character  at,  165. 
Postage,  steam,  to  India,  110. 
Presents  from  native  chiefs,  145. 
Press  of  Calcutta,  its  picture,  12 — har- 

mony  of  the  Mofussil,  79 — missionary, 

in  China,  37,  94— Ceylon,  160,  230— 

political  tone  of  the  native,  in  Bengal, 

222 — see  also  Newsfxipers, 
Preventive  Une,  frontier,  in  Upper  India, 

79, 150,  172. 
Prices-Current,  Indian,  60,  133,  206,  276 

—London,  63,  132,  279. 
Priests,  numerous,  in  Siam,  93. 
Primogeniture,  law  of,  in  India,  218. 
Printing  in  China,  37,  94. 
Prisoners,  numerical  statement  of,  in  New 

South  Wales,  173. 
Prize-money,  Coorg,  33— Parkur,  50. 

Quakers,  visit  of,  to  Tabid,  96. 
Quarters,  public,  occupation  of,  47. 

Baffles  (Sir  Stamford),  testimonial  to  his 

memory,  162. 
Raikes  (Mr.  George),  271. 
Rajnarain  Roy  (Rajah),  medal  to,  70. 
Rammohun  Roy,  testimonial  to  the  Ute, 

170-.-papers  and  memorandums  of,  ib, 
Rangoon,  will  of  the  late  woongyee  of,  10 

— new  woongyee  of,  162. 
Ranxow  (Count  Von),  conviction  of,  at 

Malacca,  55,93. 
Relief  of  troops  in  Bengal,   98.  187 — at 

Madras,  179. 
Retirements  and  resignations  of  Compa- 

ny's  officers  in  England,  272. 
Revenue  of  New  South  Wales,  1 73 — union 

of  the  revenue  and  judicial  functions  in 

India,  225. 
Rftenius  CRer.  Mr.),  remarks  by,  on  the 

Tinevelly  mission,  152. 
Rhinoceroses,  wild,  in  Assam,  30> 
Richardson  (Capt.),  case  of,  33. 
Roads,  new,  at  Sattara,   89  —  miserable 

state  of  those  in  Bengal,  220 — rail,  in 

Egypt,  223, 23ft- 
Robbers,  PaUn*  in  Peshawur,  22— Belo- 

chee,  at  Herat,  228. 
Robinson  (  Archdeacon),  address  to,  by  the 

congregation  of  Trinity  Chapel,  153 — 

masonic  dinner  to,  ib, — testimonial  to, 

by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Madras,  154. 
Richards  (Mr.  Robert),  death  of,  275. 
Ricketts  (Mr.  Mordaunt),  remarks  of  the 

Indian  papers  on  his  case,  166. 
72055(11011.  Alex.),  189. 

uler  (  Rev.  Mr.) ,  monument  to  the  me- 
vyof,   151,  181. 
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Part  11.  [May  to 

Rowbnnd  (Conmander  J.  H.),  243. 

Rowen  (Ens.),  court-martial  on,  174. 

Rotfle  (Mr.  J.  Forbes),  270. 

Ruvjeet  Singh,  his  demand  upon  tbe  Ha. 
kim  of  Sinde,  21,  75 — affairs  of,  in 
Peshawur,  22,  186,  227— illness  of,  80 
—intended  return  of  Gen.  Allard  to  tfae 
court  of,  128— presents  from  the  French 
government  to,  ib,  —  confiscation  of 
Button  Singh's  jagheer  by,  186,  227 — 
excitement  caused  by  his  dissecration  of 
aMussulman  place  of  worship,  187, 227- 

Rupee,  new,  for  India,  19,  80,  240. 

Russell  (Brig.L.  C),  services  of,  182. 

Rus^a,  trade  of,  with  Bokhara  and  Cabul, 
25 — affairs  of,  in  the  Caucasus,  235 — 
commerce  of,  with  Persia,  271. 

Saewar,  implication  of  the  chief  of,  in  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  188. 

Sago,  species  of,  in  India,  155. 

St.  Helena,  new  civil  establishment  at,  185 
Company's  late  establishment  at,  234. 

Salt  sales,  abolition  of,  in  Bengal,  186,224. 

Samuel  (Mr.  Jacob),  disturbance  caused 
by,  at  Bagdad,  36. 

Sandwich  Islands,  attack  upon  shipping  by 
the  natives  of,  236— death  of  Mr.  Young, 
an  old  settler  in,  237 — silver  mines  in,  t6, 

Sanscrit  College  at  CalcutU,  69. 

Sattara,  new  roads  at,  89— inspection  of 
the  troops  at,  181. 

Saupin  (Mr.),  1,  3. 

School  at  Moulmein,  36 — Madras  Medt. 
cat,  86— for  teaching  English^  tbe 
24-Pergunnahs,  145.  *^ 

Scott  (Capt.),  death  of,  237. 

Sects,  Hindoo,  quarrels  amongst,  23 — 
new,  called  KuruBhoja,  66. 

Securities,  Indian,  61,  134,  207, 277. 

Seistan,  treacherous  seizure  of,  by  Coin- 
ran  Shah,  22. 

Sergeantson  (Capt.),  murder  of,  247. 

Shah  Shuja,  ex-king  of  Cabul,  75,  187. 

Shares,  prices  of,  63,  279. 

Shaw  V.  Freeman,  case  of,  165. 

Shehhawatee,  movements  of  the  troops  in, 
150,  186,  188,  228. 

Sheppard  (Mr,),  serf  ices  of,  201. 

Shikarpore,  views  of  Runjeet  Singh  on,  21, 
75 — the  province  offered  to  Sbah  Sbuja, 
75,  187. 

Shijfping,  Miscellaneous  notices  of: — Sei- 
zure of  the  second  officer  of  tbe  Fairie 
Queen  at  Canton,  55,  162 — mutinous 
state  of  the  South  Sea  whalers,  55— 
attack  upon  the  Awaskouks  at  Baring's 
Island,  and  death  of  Capt.  Coffin,  55, 
236  ^-  piratical  attack  on  tbe  Derwh 
Dowlut  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  87— at- 
tempt on  the  cruiser  Elphinstone  by  pi. 
rates,  89  —  order  against  the  Jardtnc 
steamer  at  Canton,   95— signal  for  a 
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schooner  or  cutter  at  Bombay,  1 10,  183   MfSbco/ra,  abandonment  of,  90. 
— sale  of  the /^orA^  steamer  at  Calcutta,     SonUfre  (Mr.  Dyce), 
186,  l88--abaudonroent  of  Point  Pal-  '^        .     -     - 

188 — discovery  of 


'9^ 


n>yras  Ught-housc, 

part  of  the  crew  of  the  Charles  Eaton, 
219 — attack  upon  the  Honduras^  of  Bos- 
ton,  at  Strong*s  Island,  and  massacre 
of  the  crew,  237-— loss  of  the  Tigris 
steamer  in  the  Euphrates,  ib. — of  the 
Premier^  by  fire»  at  Ascension,  275— 
of  tlie  Nioe,  in  Jervis  Bay,  t6.— of  the 
Jang  and  Henry  in  Torres  Straits,  it, — 
see  also  Steam  Navigation* 

Arriyals  and  departures — see  CaU 


cuttaj  Madras,  ^'c.  Intelligence, 

Passengers  by,  57,  129,  203,  274 


— traders  announced  for  India,  62, 135, 
208,  278. 
Sbolapoor,  inspection  of  troops  at,  182. 
Shumtoodeen  Khan  (nawaub),  sale  of  the 

property  of,  80,  150. 
ShtUtleworth  (Mr.),  case  of,  11. 

Sianh  war  between,  and  Cochin  China,  36, 
55,  93  —  commercial  treaty  between 
America  and,  55—- immense  number  of 
priests  in,  93 — the  British  commercial 
treaty  with,  ib, — visit  of  American  min. 
sionaries  to,  162— royal  family  of,  163. 

S'fgno/ at  Bombay,  110,183. 

Silk- worms,  rearing  of,  near  Poona,  155. 

Simpson  (Capt),  conduct  of,  50. 

SintU,  demands  upon,  by  Runjeet  Singh, 
21,  75 — Lieut.  Bumes*  mission  to,  55 
—.desire  of  one  of  the  ameers  of,  for  a 
steamer,  187,  230. 

SiMGAroRslNTKLUGSKCB:— Duties  on  im. 
ports  and  exports.  161 — Java  Bank,  iL. 
— Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  162— pirate^n 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  232 — trade, 
233  —  prices  of  European  goods  and 
rates  of  exchange,  61,  134,  207,  277— 
shipping,  54  —  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  54,  185. 

Singphos,  irruption  of  the,  98,  162— bra- 
very  of  native  soldiers  engaged  against 
them,  98. 

SUmery  in  India,  18, 89— trading  in  Katty- 
war,  34,  89— in  Portuguese  India,  89 
— trading  in  Dinagepoor,  147. 

Smith  (Dr.),  expedition  of,  in  Africa,  96. 

(Ens.),  court-martial  on,  41. 

SmttggUng,  frontier  preventive  line  against, 
in  India,  79— across  the  Jumna,  150 — 
at  Mahiro,  172. 

SociiTiBs,  Proceedings  of :  —  Univenal 
Assurance  Society  at  Calcutta,  15  — 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  Western  India,  90, 155— Sodety  for 
the  Difibsion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in 
China,  94— Church  Missionary  Society, 
152 — Native  Education  Society  of  Bom. 
bay,  156 — Agricultural  Society  of  Cal. 
cutu,  172. 

Society  of  Calcutta,  picture  of  the,  12. 


proptarty 
left  to,  by  the  Begum  Sombre,  170, 222. 

Soobroyah  MoodOly,  case  of,  33,  228. 

Staff,  general,  rule  relative  to  appoint- 
ments to,  41 — removal  from,  176. 

Steam  navigation  on  the  Euphrates,  37, 
96,  236,  237— on  the  Indus,  90,  187, 
230— in  China,  95— steam-postage  from 
Bombay  to  England,  ma  the  Red  Sea, 
1 10— sale  of  the  Forbes  at  Calcutta,  186 
Steam-tug  Association  at  Calcutta,  188 
—proposed  meeting  at  Calcutta  respect- 
ing the  communication  between  England 
and  India,  ib; — experiment  in  steam 
navigation  by  the  East- India  Company, 
202— navigation  in  New  South  Wales, 
233. 

Stodts,  daily  prices  of,  66,  136,  280. 

Stocqvider  (Mr.),  conduct  of  the  Bengal 
Club  towards,  13,  75. 

Sume^  the  philosopher's,  18. 

Students,  native  medical,  86. 

Subathoo,  political  command  at,  175,  186. 

Sudder  Jmeens—set  Ameens. 

Sugar  market  in  England,  66, 280 — equa- 
lization of  duties  on  East  and  West. 
India,  113,  190,  202,  249— exclusion 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  from  the  bene- 
fits  of  the  new  equalization  act,  249, 27 1 . 

Sukide  amongst  natives,  32. 

Sumatra,  insurrection  in,  173. 

Superstition  in  the  Neelgherries,  85. 

Suraogees,  a  Hindu  sect,  their  dispute  with 
the  Vishnovees,  23. 

9urat,  cultivation  of  cotton  at,  229. 

Surgeons f  superintending,  retirement  of,  on 
pay  of  lieut.  colonels,  224. 

Swan  River,  present  state  of,  173— com- 
mandant  of  the  troops  at,  273— deaths 
at,  54,  185. 

S^fria,  locusts  in,  236. 

Tahiti,  account  of  the  natives  of,  95— visit 
of  Quakers  to,  96. 

Taxation,  municipal,  at  Calcutta,  170,  217 
—pilgrim,  at  Allahabad,  187,  220— see 
also  Duties. 

Tea  sales  in  London,  66,  136,  205,  280— 
growth  of,  in  India,  74 — duties  on  bo- 
hea,  136,  202^  205— plants  received  in 
Bengal,  147. 

Tentagp,  full,  to  Bengal  officers,  174. 

Thackeray  (Mr.  Cbas.),  letter  of,  on  legis- 
lation for  India,  214. 

Tigers  in  Assam,  30— death  of  Mr.  Ellias 
by  a,  171 — hunting  of,  in  Bengal,  ib, 

Tigris  steamer,  loss  of  the,  237. 

7Ynn«od/y,  mission  in,  152. 

Tonk  (nawaub  of)>  his  readiness  to  assist 
the  Jeyporeans,  19. 

Trude  of  Cabul,  24,  69,  221— in  slaves  in 
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Kattywar^  34. 89— tea,  in  England,  66, 
136,  205, 280— opium,  with  China,  73, 
229— on  the  Indus,  90— British,  with 
Siam,  94 — prohibition  against  sudder 
ameens,  moonsiffs,  and  others  engaging 
in,  97— sugar,  113,  190,  202,  249— 
progress  of,  at  Calcutta,  143— in  slaves 
in  Dinagepore,  147— of  Cochin,  151— 
at  Singapore,  161— to  Batavia,  233— 
with  Persia,  233,  271— at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  234— sugar,  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  249. 

Transit  duties,  abolition  of,  in  India,  187, 
224— curious  mode  of  collecting,  187. 

Travelling  by  dawk  in  India,  73. 

Troutbeck  (Mr.  Samuel),  case  of,  269. 

Turhei/t  defeat  of  its  troops  by  the  Kurds 
in  Mesopotamia,  235. 

Types,  metallic  Chinese,  95. 

Ulwar,  administration  of  affairs  at,  21— 
proposition  to  farm  the  territory  of,  22 
— entertainment  to  Major  Alves  by  the 
raja  of,  228. 

Uncovenanted  Civil  Servants ^  Indian,  97. 
Universal  Life  Assurance  Company  at  Cal- 
cutta, report  of,  15,  189. 

Vah  Dixmsn's  Land   IxTSLuavifCK : 

New  lieutenant-gOTernor,  56— archdea- 
con  of  the  island,  »d.— eitraordinary  dis- 
covery at  Port  Philip,  165— new  aettle- 
ment  on  the  Huon,  234~colonial  ap- 
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poimment,  247— thipping,  births,  mar. 

nages,  and  deaths,  54,  112,  185,  247. 
r«fft*ra  (General),  22. 
Vestry,  select,  at  Calcutta,  alterations  in,  9. 
Vishnovees,  a  Hindu  sect,   their  dispute 

with  the  Suraogees,  23. 

Vouage,  medical  cfaar^  of  troopa  on  the 
India,  50. 

Waghom  (Mr.),  notice  of  his  estabb'sh- 

went  in  Egypt,  223. 
Walker  (Mr.  John),  270. 
Warden  (Mr.  F.),  election  of,  as  an  East- 
India  director,  271. 
Warrant  officers,  rules  for,  183. 
ff^att  (William),  charges  against,  233. . 
Wellsted  (Lieut.),  travel*  of,  230. 
West  (Lieut.),  censure  on,  107. 
Wharf,  new,  at  Calcutta,  143. 
WhUelock  (Lieut.),  travels  of,  230. 
Widows,  native  bom,  admission  of,  to  the 

Madras  Miliury  Fund,  86. 
fi^iUm  (Bishop  of  Calcutta),  his  aotfao- 
rity  in  St.  John's  Cathedral,  9— primary 
visitation  of,  33,  55, 
■  (Professor  H.  H.),  270. 

(Capt.),  impuution  on,  50. 

f^o!f(Rer,  Joseph),  travels  of,  236. 

Zoohgy  of  Asam,  30. 


ERRATUM. 
Part  I.  p.  143,  1.  7,  for  *<  The  latb  Shah  of  Persia, 
THE  Poet.** 
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